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The Wizard King. 

A Romance of Central Africa. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “ The Lost City,” “The Mystery of Ah Jim," “Submarine U93,’’ “The Race Round the World,” etc. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 


CHAPTER I. 

AT BOMA. 


HE Honourable Augustus 
Wrenne, rising slowly to his 
feet, threw away the end of 
his gold-tipped cigarette. 

" Fweddie,” said he, “you 
can come with me if you want 
to. On the other hand, you 
can toddle down tcf Cape Town 
with Guy Kingston. Just think 
of that, old bean! Consider 
it, my son. A journey of 
over two thousand miles by 
aerwoplane—over the most desolate parts of the con¬ 
tinent of Afwica—Poituguese West, Damara Land, and 
the Kalahari Desert. Dangewous business, Fweddie, but 
all over in a few days ; whereas, if you come with me, it 
will be to wisk your life daily^ for months on end. Mind 
you, I’m going into one of the most unhealthy parts of the 
world, where there are cannibals and pygmies and wild 
beasts and fevers and insects, and where we may starve to 
death or lose ourselves in the fowest v Come, the more I 
think of it, the more certain I am that you ought to go with 
Kingston." 

It is impossible to reproduce accurately the Honourable 
Augustus Wrenne’s method of speaking. He could qot, 
in the first place pronounce his “ r's.” Helispedand spoke 
in jerks, his conversation being repeatedly interrupted by 


difficulties with his eye-glass, which appeared to be too big 
for him and was constantly falling out of his eye. He was 
most immaculately dressed. His soft leather field-boots, 
were so severely polished that they shone like crystal, and 
his shirt was of the finest silk. He was wearing a pair of 
spotlessly white polo breeches. His fair hair was very care¬ 
fully brushed straight back from his forehead, and it was 
at once obvious to anyone who approached him that he was 
in the habit of using a highly scented hair-wash. 

- Fred Mellors was seated upon the verandah, of the only 
hotel of which Boma could boast. It was about ten 
o’clock at night. A full moon had ris£n early. From 
the verandah they could see the great estuary of the 
Congo River, widening to meet the ocean—the river of 
Mystery, Cruelty and Romance, which flows through a 
wilderness of almost impenetrable jungle, for a distance of 
over three thousand miles. Augustus Wrenne, awaiting 
the boy's answer, again seated himself in his basket-chair, 
and lit his twentieth cigarette. 

“ I would rather come with you,” said the boy. 

“ Very well, Fweddie—come with me you shall. It's 
very stwange that we should have met by chance in an out- 
of-the-way place like this. I wemember you when you 
were a few months old. Your father saved my life when 
I had diphtherwia. He was our family doctah for 
years.” 

It was now the boy who got sharply to his feet. 
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" Don't speak of it ! " he cried. “ I can’t bear to think 
of it. Even now, I can't believe it’s true.” 

His voice ended in a choke. He went to the end of the 
verandah and, leaning upon the railings, looked out upon 
the night. He was sixteen years of age, and his heart 
was as heavy as lead. 

But a few weeks before, Fred Mellors had arrived at Boma 
with his father, who had accepted an appointment as 
medical officer under the Belgian Government in the Congo 
Free State. All. his life, Dr. Mellors had made a special 
study of tropical diseases, and he had jumped at the chance 
of gaining first-hand knowledge of his work. However, a 
few days after his arrival at Boma, he had been taken 
seriously ill. They had had an exceedingly rough passage, 
the ship having encountered a hurricane in the Bay of 
Biscay; and the doctor himself expressed the opinion that 
the sea-sickness from which he had suffered so severely had 
seriously affected his heart. Moreover, they landed on 
one of the hottest days the Congo estuary had ever known, 
with the result that grave heart trouble ensued from which 
the doctor eventually died, leaving his son absolutely alone 
in the world. 

Fred had no relations. His mother had died many years 
before. On finding himself 
stranded in such a remote 
part of the world, the boy had 
not the least idea what to do 
with himself. There were 
plenty of people who were 
ready to befriend him, who 
offered to make arrangements 
for Fred’s return to England ; 
and, having attended thfe 
funeral of his father, the boy 
was about to make what little 
preparations were necessary 
to enable him to leave the 
country, when the little town 
of Boma—especially the native 
settlement—was electrified by 
an event of some importance. 

Guy Kingston, the well- 
known airman, who had al¬ 
ready accomplished his flight 
round the whole world, was 
engaged upon another record 
flight from London to Cape 

Town via Lisbon, Sierra Leone and Boma. The first two 
stages of this journey had be.en accomplished successfully. 
The Bay of Biscay, crossed, there had followed the second 
stage, past the Canary Islands, to the^Vest Coast of Africa, 
and thence the long flight across the great tranquil w aters 
of the Gulf of Guinea to the mouth of the Congo. 

Kingston had brought with him a passenger, the Honour¬ 
able Augustus Wrenne, younger brother of the present Lord 
Ravenscroft, who has already been briefly described and 
whose engaging personality is to figure somewhat promi¬ 
nently in the narrative that follows. The Honourable 
Augustus had no intention of accompanying Kingston to the 
Cape. He proposed to undertake an expedition to the 
upper reaches of the Kasai, one of the great tributaries of 
the Congo. At Boma, his baggage had already preceded 
him. and this consisted of a veritable armoury of rifles, shot 
guns, revolvers and ammunition, as well as an almost endless 
number of boxes, packing-cases and trunks, containing 
food, clothes, stores and equipment of all kinds. The 
object of this expedition can best be described in his own 
words, as he himself had explained the matter to Fred 
Mellors. 

“ England, my dear Fweddie, is no place for a white man 
to live in. nowadays," he had said. " What with super-tax. 
the coal shortage and the labour question, it's not good 
enough, my son. by a long chalk. You see—as I understand 
the situation—the dear old wail way fellahs are going to 
stwike out of sympathy with the jolly old coal minahs, and 
the jolly old coal minahs are going to stwike out of sympathy 
with those splendid old beans, the ship-buildahs. And 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

I.—Charles I.. seated upon his white horse, is a familiar flpure 
in Whitehall, where his statue stands, a memorial of the King who 
wa9 beheaded in front of the old Banqueting Hall. The fine 
crowns minted during his reign are especially beautiful; so also 
arc the smaller pieces, like the shillings and sixpences, which are 
easily obtainable bv the young collector. The shield on the piece 
illustrated is very fine. 


those splendid old beans, the ship-buildahs, will stwike out 
of sympathy with the dear old wailway -fellahs. So, 
Fweddie, it amounts to what the doctahs call a ‘ vicious 
circle,' which makes things extwemely inconvenient for 
harmless and wespectable people like myself. So, when I 
saw in the newspaper that there was one of those jolly old 
antediluvian things roamin’ about the Congo—the Some-, 
thin’-osaurus, Fweddie, a kind of a cross between a 
cwocodile and a kangawoo—I said to myself, ‘ Hanged if I 
don’t go and shoot the dear old thing, if only for the sake of 
dodging the Income Tax/ And then I heard Kingston 
was going to fly to this part of the world, and I thought 
that would be wather an owiginal way of kickin' off—so to 
speak. I wanted to get wight away from civilisation, 
newspapers and politics, and all that sort of Tommy-rot. 
So here I am. I'm going up to the Awonga Valley in 
pursuit of giddy adventures. I’ve made any amount of 
inquiries; and so far as I can discover, that’s the district 
where the jolly old Somethin’-osaurus was last seen—I’ve 
forgotten his name for the moment. He's about as high as 
a motor-bus stood on end, and as long as a goods-train ; 
but I've got a supply of soft-headed, explosive bullets that 
will settle him ail right, if I ever get a chance of a shot. One 

of those bullets would blow 
a hole in an elephant or a 
wliinoceros as big as the face 
of a clock. Before the War, 

I was a peaceable and law- 
abiding citizen ; but, nowa¬ 
days, I seem to want an un¬ 
healthy amount of excitement, 
in order to live, and if the 
Somethin'-osaurus won’t sup¬ 
ply it, I don't know what will, 
Fweddie. And that’s the 
truth." 

Fred Mellors remembered 
the happy days of his child¬ 
hood, when he had been taken 
for walks in the woods that 
surrounded Bloor Park, the 
country seat of Lord Ravens¬ 
croft. On the death of the 
old viscount, the year the War 
_ broke out, the title had de¬ 
scended to the Honourable 
Augustus Wrenne’s elder 
brother, then an officer in the Brigade of Guards, who 
had been fortunate enough to come through the fighting 
of 1914 without a scratch and who had now retired from 
the army. Fred’s father and the old Lord Ravenscroft 
had been the greatest of friends ; and a shooting party at 
Blcor Park was never complete without the doctor, who 
belonged to an old county family from whom a former 
Lord Ravenscroft had purchased the greater part of his 
estate. Indeed, it was well known that a Wrenne and a 
Mellors had fought side by side, in Prince Rupert’s army, 
at the time of the Civil War, that same Wrenne being 
raised to the peerage at the time of the Restoration. 

And there was something of the gay, adventurous spirit 
of the cavaliers both in the boy of sixteen years of age and 
the young man. about ten years his senior, who now sat 
together in the verandah of the Boma Hotel. They were 
going together into a wilderness where they would be 
encompassed by a thousand dangers, where they would 
take their lives in their hands ; and they were going with 
no other object than that they deliberately sought excite¬ 
ment, hardships and peril. 

That the personal appearance of the Honourable Augustus 
was that of a fop. cannot for a moment be denied. He was 
the type of young Englishman who is caricatured and 
ridiculed in the United States of America, and invariably 
regarded as a fool, a target for jibes and a fair prey for the 
swindler, the sharper and the rogue. A fop he may have 
been ; but. he was very far from a fool. None the less, he 
was simple in mind and kindly in disposition. He was 
incapable of doing a dishonourable action or saying an 
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" I hope so," said Kingston. 

44 When ? " 

44 Oh, not for a long time. I shall be several months at 
the Cape. I hope to go up to Durban and Port Elizabeth. 
I'm opening up big aeroplane works at several places, and 
I shall want to get the whole thing on a business footing 
before I leave." 

" Well," said Wrenne, " that’s just as it should be. 
If the worst comes to the worst, we might get lost in the 
fowest. I’m taking up a case of wockets—wed ones. 
Just toddle along home overland, Kings'ton. Work up 

from Barotseland 
» to Lake Leopold. 

(J The Awonga Valley 

lies somewhere to 
/' \ i kitil * v the south of the 

iHkl liW fll \j! ,'JL Kasai. If we get 

1 ♦ |^ nto a ^ x * yo 11 

C !' ^ ij) | I should think the 

i 1 i mm < f jfl be enough to 

I 1 \ I ^ in fwighten the lives 

1 ilIrliBBSW [A t'i out °f a twibe of 

, I I'V /if/ Congo natives. 

| jSj I jjjp ^ ou 

|| ) m should say that to 

^ on s° ^ as i n - 

or even a solitary 
A- I j signal rocket, 

'I would be a slightly 

J i , more hopeless task 

^ -- ^ i than searching for 

LX _ _ ~ the proverbial 

^n^dle in a hay- 
^ 25 ^ stack. Still. I'll 

-* ■ ^3^ do as you suggest, 

^ not because I 

^ ^ think there will be 

1 the least chance of 

^ finding you ; but, 

because a flight 
across the Great Forest will be extraordinarily 

interesting. I shall be able to make several 
observations for the Royal Geographical Society. 
11 I come to grief, however, it will be a pretty 
serious business." 

And it won’t be the first time, my son," 
said Wrenne; "so you needn't worry. Anyhow, I’m 
going to bed, and 1 advise you to do the same, Fweddie. 
4 Up with the lark’ is my motto—only in this baking 
country there are no larks. 1 suppose one ought to 
say, * to bed with the hippopotamus and up with the 
cwocodile." 

At which, endeavouring with the most indifferent success 
to whistle a.tune, he strolled into the hall of the hotel. 


'unkind word. And he was ignorant of fear. In spite of 
His lisp, his affectation and his somewhat effeminate ways, 
lie was the type of well-bred Englishman who has made 
tliis country what it is to-day, who during the Great War 
.perished in their hundreds. With his monocle in one eye 
and a cigarette between his lips, Augustus Wrenne was 
capable of facing dangers before which those who laughed 
at him w^ould have quailed. 

They were joined upon the verandah by an even younger 
man, of quite a different type. He was dark, clean-shaven, 
with a square jaw and a determined expression about the 
eyes. And this was Guy Kingston, who lived in the air. like 
a hawh, who as a mere boy had become world-famous by 
reason of his audacious and extraordinary exploits in his 
well-known aeroplane. " The Swallow." 

44 Well ? " said Kingston, with his hands deep in his 
pockets. 44 Is this matter settled ? I start to-morrow' for 
-Cape Town. You’re going to stay here, Wrenne ; but if 
this youngster likes to come with me in your place, he’s 
welcome to do so." 

Wrenne very deliberately put his eye-glass into his eye 
three times in succession, and each time dropped it out and 
-caught it in his right hand. 

44 It's no good, old thing," said he. " It’s all fixed up. 
Fweddie’s coming with me. We're going to give the giddy 
old Somethin'-osaurus a hairy time. So you can go down 
to Cape Town alone, and shake the Lord Mayor and the 
Prime Minister by the hand, and have your picture in the 
newspapers, and all that—but, look here, are you going to 
11 y back to England ? " 


Fred Mellors succeeded in shooting a leopard 

(See page 4.) 


DEATH IN A HAT. 


The enormous tract of country which lies in the angle 
made by the two rivers is practically unexplored. It will 
be noticed upon the map that a space of several inches, 
representing many thousands of square miles, is, to all 
intents and purposes, a blank. There appears the name 
of no town, village, or settlement. The rivers are marked 
by irregular, dotted lines—lines more eloquent than words 
—proclaiming the ignorance of the geographer. If the 


O NE has but to examine a modern atlas to see that 
the Kasai—one of the largest tributaries of the 
Congo—meets the main stream almost at a right 
angle about six hundred miles from the mouth. 
At that point the great river flows south-west, wdiereas 
the Kasai flows north-west. Of the tributary—although 
it was discovered as long ago as 1885—very little is known, 
even to this day. 
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map is one that contains information in regard to the 
science of ethnology, in this place the one word Pambala 
will be found—that being the name of the native tribe which 
is believed to inhabit the greater part of the district. 

It was this desolate region that was penetrated by 
Augustus Wrenne, accompanied by Fred Mellors and a score 
„of stalwart natives, whose services had been engaged at 
Boma. They had journeyed as far as Mswata by river steam¬ 
boat. Thence to Bangulu by a small steam launch, drawing 
only four feet of water, where they had embarked in canoes, 
in which they made but slow headway against the rapids, a 
journey of three hundred miles taking weeks to accomplish. 


They were now in the very heart of the Wild, far from 
civilisation. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
daring of the enterprise. It must be remembered that 
they were both wholly without experience. Neither 
Wrenne nor Fred Mellors knew anything of the country* 
and neither could speak a word of any Congo dialect. Of 
their native carriers and canoe-men there was only one who 
could speak English ; and he it was who had undertaken 
to guide them to the Valley of the Aronga. 

Wrenne, in the course of his life, had travelled con¬ 
siderably. He had, indeed, visited most parts of the world. 
But he had ahvays travelled as a first-class passenger on one 
of the great ocean liners, and when ashore had never 
left the beaten track of civilisation and had ahvays 
stayed at the best hotels. And w r hen all is said 


and done, there is very little difference between 



the Oriental Hotel in Yokohama, the Alexander 
Young in Honolulu that towers above the sur¬ 
rounding palm-trees, and one of the famous 
establishments in Northumberland Avenue or the 
Strand. 

Wrenne and his young companion w’ere bitten 
by mosquitoes to such an extent that their faces 
weie disfigured. They contracted malaria fever, 
were attacked by shivering fits at sundown, and 
night after night were obliged to dose themselves 
with quinine. However, they enjoyed themselves 
immensely, Wrenne entering into the joy of the 
adventure as heartily as did the boy. 

At the bidding of their guide they left the 
Kasai for a smaller unnamed tributary, up which 
they worked in a direction almost due south. This 
river, after a few' days, became comparatively 
narrow—that is to say, it was about as wide as the 
Thames at Gravesend. On either bank the trees 
and underwoods encroached to the very edge of 
the water ; but there were places where there were 
gaps in the jungle and where the river was shallow, 
and these were the drinking-places of the wild- 
animals that swarmed in the forest. 

They w'ould watch these watering-places at sun¬ 
down and at dawn ; and their patience was in¬ 
variably rewarded by the chance of a shot. In 
this way they killed a rhinoceros-on more than 
one occasion, and Fred Mellors was almost carried 
aw'ay by delight when he succeeded in shooting a 
leopard. 

For all that, the expedition was not by any 
means a shooting party. They were well stocked 
with provisions ; but the country itself abounded 
in so many pests and the heat w r as so insufferable 

that it was 

- - almost im- 

possible to 
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believe that human beings of any kind were ever intended 
to live in a land that resembled in so many respects the 
nether regions. 

Time and again they were all but wrecked in the midst 
of rapids. Once they were attacked by swarms of gigantic 
wasps which refused to be driven off. These wasps, dis¬ 
regarding the negroes, confined their attention to the two 
Europeans, both of whom were badly stung. Sometimes, 
in order to avoid the malarial miasma which invariably 
accompanied the evening mist that spread itself upon the 
surface of the river, they camped for the night deep in 
the forest; and here they were assailed by white ants, 
brilliantly coloured beetles and ferocious spiders, whose 
bite was scarcely less poisonous than the sting of the wasps. 
And yet, through all these hardships, quite foreign to his 
•experience, the Honourable Augustus remained ever the 
same: cheerful, immaculate and hopeful. He was fully 
convinced that in the midst of this apparently endless 
wilderness he would eventually encounter the prehistoric 
animal he had journeyed all this distance to slay. He 
smoked innumerable gold-tipped cigarettes ;* he talked 
with his inveterate lisp and drawl; he toyed with his 
monocle, and he even polished his own boots and washed 
his clothes in the river. And every morning he would 
shave, just as carefully as if he expected to lunch at the 
Carlton or the Ritz. 

" You see, Fweddie," said he, “ I have weally studied 
the subject. Indeed, I assure you, my dear fellah, before I 
came out here, I wead any amount of books about the 
Juwassic Period. Now, the Juwassic Period happened a 
long time ago, when the gvveater part of the earth was all 
twopical fowest—much the same as this. Woughly 
speaking, there were two kinds of pwehistoric animals : 
the glacial and the Juwassic. The glacial animals were the 
mammoth, the cave-bear, the sabre-tooth tiger, and the 
woolly whinoceros. The twopical beasts were enormous 
lizards, some of which were capable of llying, whereas the 
majority were amphibious. Why, I even went up to 
Birmingham, to see a chap who js a pwofessor, and who 
knows all about it. And he told me that the climate of the 
Congo was the nearest thing that the modern world could 
produce to the Juwassic Period. He said that if such 
animals did exist to-day—which he personally wasn't 
inclined to believe—they were more likely to be found in 
equatowial Africa than anywhere else in the world. And 
besides. Fweddie, even if we don’t find it, what does it 
matter ? I’m enjoying myself thoroughly. The uncer¬ 
tainty of the whole business appeals to me. Something 
different happens every day ; something different bites you 
every night. We don't know where we are going, and I 
don’t believe our guide does either. And that’s just where 
the joke of it comes in. It's the glowious uncertainty of 
the business that's the best part of it, Fweddie/* 

Three days later the “ glowious uncertainty ’* became 
something more definite. The calamity was as sudden as 
it was unforeseen. 


munition and Wrenne’s most precious possessions—for 
instance, several boxes of his gold-tipped cigarettes, his 
medicine-chest and his hair-wash. As the river narrowed, 
the current became stronger, until at last it was impossible 
for the natives to make any appreciable headway with 
their paddles. A brief conference took place between the 
two Europeans and the native guide, at the conclusion of 
which it was decided that they should endeavour to tow 
the canoes upstream, until they had passed the waterfall 
that was evidently but a few miles ahead. Fortunately, 
at this place, the undergrowth upon both banks of the 
river was not so dense that it was impossible for the men 
to work at the tow-rope. In spite of this, it took them a 
whole day to reach the waterfall, which they found to be 
h cataract of some magnitude, the water falling sheer a # 
distance of some fifty or sixty feet. 

Unloading both canoes, they carried their baggage by 
means of successive journeys to a point of about a quarter 
of a mile above the fall. Having cut a way for themselves 
through the jungle by means of bill-hooks and hand-axes, 
they then conveyed the canoes shoulder-high through the 
forest, until they were able to launch them again upon an 
upper reach of the river. This was a task that occupied 
another day, and was such strenuous work in the tropical 
heat that the natives—who were already thoroughly dis¬ 
satisfied with their work—demanded a morning’s rest. 

That afternoon, Wrenne proposed to continue their 
journey southward. They found, however, that the 
current was now even swifter than before ; and, since the 
forest trees extended to the very edge of the water, it was 
only possible to tow by means of a method of hauling, pro¬ 
posed by the guide, who for that reason was responsible for 
the disaster that followed. 

The tow-rope was placed around the trunk of a tree, which 
was made to act as a pulley. The natives hauled together, 
like a tug-of-war team pulling in the oppositejlirection to 
that in which they desired the boat to move. By this 
means, the first canoe’was brought in safety to the tree, 
where it was made fast to the bank. The second canoe, 
being that which contained their stores, was far more 
heavily loaded, with the result that it was as much as the * 
negroes could do. The bark soon wore off the tree ; and 
then, quite suddenly, the rope snapped in half, and the 
canoe, at the mercy of the current, shot down-stream like 
an arrow. Fortunately, there was no one on board ; for 
in so swift a torrent it would have been impossible for a 
human being to swim. 

The Honourable Augustus Wrenne was so perturbed 
that he allowed his eye-glass to drop from his eye. and 
actually forgot to replace it. 

“ Look there ! ” he cried. “ Look there, Fweddie ! 
There goes everything we possess, except our wifles and 
ammunition, and a few bill-hooks, and I haven’t the 
pwesence of mind to think of a way of saving it ! " 

Indeed, no amount of presence of mind or ingenuity 
could have saved the situation. The canoe and its con¬ 



tents were doomed. As it shot down-stream stern fore¬ 
most, it dipped and rose upon the swiftly moving current 
like a swallow on the wing. Then, as it neared the crest 
of the waterfall, it shot forward as a runner sprints at the 
conclusion of a race, and finally plunged to the lower level, 
being dashed to fragments on the rocks at 
the foot of the cataract. 

The natives, holding in their hands the 

k broken rope, stood stock-still, with staring 
eyes, their thick lips parted in consternation. 
Fred was too astounded to utter a word. 
As for Wrenne, for some seconds he groped 
for his eye-glass, found it,, and screwed it 
b| into his eye. 

” And now/* said he, " we're in the 
soup, Fweddie; wd’ro in the steaming 
^ mulligatawny. A thousand miles from 
—^ anywhere, and nothing to cat but a biscuit 

or so and the contents of the medicine 


They had two canoes, one of which was loaded solely with 

stores and provisions, 

1 whilst the other 

carried themselves, 
their rifles and am- 


chest.” 


the mercy of the current, shot down-stream like an arrow/' 


“ Surely,” answered the boy, it is pos- 
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sible to find something to eat in the forest—berries, or fruit 
of a kind ? " 

"i'vewead in books," said Wrenne, "’that in the Afwican 
fowest it is easier to starve to death than cash a cheque. 
There’s stuff called manioc, I believe, if we only knew where 
to find it. Manioc is cassava, Fweddie, out of which they 
make tapioca. In its unpwepared state it's poisonous, 
though you can live on it for a time." 

" But there must be natives in the forest," protested the 
boy. " What do they eat ? " 

" Fweddie," said Wrenne, " they eat you and me—you 
first, my son, because you're younger and more tender. 
No ; look at it as you will, we’re in a fix, and the only way 
out of it—so far as I can see—is to get back to the Congo 
as quickly as we can." 

By this time the natives were wrangling among them¬ 
selves. Indeed, they were all talking at once, at the top 
of their voices, gesticulating violently. Wrenne approached 
and wanted to know what was the matter, to be told by the 
guide that the affair was even more serious than he had 
thought. Although the disaster had befallen them no 
longer than a minute before, a mutiny actually threatened. 

The root of the trouble 
was to be found in the 
fact that each canoe had 
been constructed to take 
six paddles and at the 
most an equal number of 
passengers. The party 
numbered twenty-one 
natives, the guide and the 
two Europeans—in other 
words, a total of twenty- 
four. Now, it was not 
possible for • twenty-four 
people to ^accommodate 
themselves in a canoe 
designed tb carry a dozen. 

By means of squeezing 
themselves together as 
tightly as possible, 
eighteen, or at the most 
twenty, might be able to 
travel down-stream with 
the current, but to exceed 
that number would be a 
human impossibility. The natives had realised this at 
once, and immediately a violent quarrel had taken place, 
w’hich had every aspect of becoming a free fight. 

When the ghide had fully explained the matter to 
Wrenne, that gentleman did his best to persuade his 
audience to be reasonable. He assured them, as well as 
he could, that it might be possible to find a practical 
solution to the problem. However, the half-civilised 
negro, being both undisciplined and illogical, is very apt 
to become seized by panic upon the smallest imaginable 
pretext. These men would not listen to common-sense. 
They were a great distance from their homes, in a wild 
part of the country' of which they knew nothing, and 
which they believed to be inhabited by ghosts and evil 
spirits. They were also terrified of the Pygrries, who 
they knew had formed several colonies in the valley of the 
Upper Kasai. To a man, they had but one desire : to get 
back to their own people with as little delay as possible. 

Without doubt they w'ould have deserted their employer 
then and there, had it been possible for them to escape. 
But Wrenne w'as well aware of his danger; and that 
evening he told Fred that he feared the canoe would be 
stolen. On that account, he himself sat up all night with 
a loaded revolver in one hand and a lighted cigarette in 
the other. 

Three days passed ift useless, almost hopeless, inactivity, 
though to remain idle was to court death, as the two 
Europeans w r ere w’ell aware. For all that, the natives 
would neither listen to reason nor attempt to do any work, 
but continued to quarrel amongst themselves. They had 
very little doubt that Wrenne would order at least four of 


their number to attempt to reach the Congo over-land, by 
means of a journey through the forest—an expedition, 
which not one of them was wishful to undertake. Finally, 
on the evening of the third day, Wrenne himself solved 
the problem in a manner characteristic of his race. The 
Britisher has made firm his foothold in almost every quarter 
of the globe by means of fair play and honest dealing. 

The young man called the natives together, and in¬ 
structed the guide to translate his meaning. He said that 
they had suffered a disaster, in consequence of which they 
were all—white men as w r ell as black—in an extremely 
serious situation. It was no good becoming alarmed, 
losing their heads ; nothing w as to be gained by quarrelling 
among themselves. He intended to settle the question by 
drawing lots. 

He took off his solar topee, the great pith helmet he had 
worn since the day he unpacked his baggage at Boma. In 
this he placed twenty-four glass beads, out of a \)ox w-hich 
he had brought with him in order to barter with the savage 
tribes who resided upon the river and which had fortunately 
been carried in the first canoe. All these beads were 
identical both in size and shape, but twenty of them were 
coloured white and the remaining four were coloured red. 

The Congo natives, who did not understand the process 
of drawing lots, were c xtremely interested in what he had 

to say. They regarded 
their employer, as ^hey 
listened to every w'ord that 
left the interpreter’s lips, 
with an expression upon 
their hideous savage faces- 
of profound respect and 
awe. The white man, like 
the rest of his people, was 
exceeding wise. The thing 
was simplicity itself. 
Those who drew' the white 
beads out of the hat were 
to go dow'n-stream to the 
main river in the canoe ; 
the unfortunate four who 
drew the red beads were to 
find their own way home 
across country as best 
they could. 

Wrenne decided the order 
of drawing by a method as ingenious as it was effective. 
Though the natives did not understand it, they appreciated 
the fact that they were getting fair play. He had a book 
on prehistoric animals by a well-knowm scientist, and this 
he opened at random. Beginning at the first paragraph, 
he proceeded to spell out the words, letter by letter, point¬ 
ing in turn to the members of his party whom he had 
ranged in a circle. At the final letter of each w'ord, one 
man w r as removed from the circle, and thus was the order 
of drawing lots decided. 

Fred's turn came fifth ; and by a strange .coincidence 
Wrenne himself was the last who had to draw. 

The beads were shaken together in the great pith helmet; 
and one after the other the natives stepped forward, and 
each man, in fear and trembling, dipped a hand into the 
hat, and snatched out a bead as.if it w'ere a red-hot coal. 

The delight of him who had drawn a white bead w r as 
amazing to behold. He danced and shouted, springing 
high into the air, waving his arms like a madman and 
smacking his great thick lips as if he had tasted something 
good to eat. As for him w'ho had drawn a red bead, it was 
as if he were transfixed by terror. The bead dropped from 
his hand, and he stood motionless, rigid, with eyes wide 
open and chattering teeth. 

Fred Mellors was successful. He drew forth a white bead, 
and without emotion showed it to Wrenne. 

" You're in luck's way, my son," said Wrenne. " To 
tell you the twuth, I was a bit anxious about you. One 
thing I know for certain : if you had had to remain behind, 
I should have stayed with you." 

In the meantime, several others had drawn, and three of 
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the red. beads were out. Only one remained in the hat: 
Moreover, everyone had now drawn, with the exception 
of Wrenne and the guide. It was the guide’s turn 
first. 

The man approached with his knees knocking together 
like a pair of castanets. He was so visibly alarmed by the 
possibilities that confronted him that it was as if he were 
paralysed ; it was as much as he could do to move. And 
then, quite suddenly, he dived a hand into the hat, snatched 
out a bead, looked at it, and gave vent to a yell of triumph 
and delight. He had drawn a white bead, and knew that 
he was safe. He could return to the Congo in the canoe. 
The only bead that remained in the hat, the last of the four 
red ones, had fallen to the Honourable Augustus Wrenne. 

Wrenne said nothing. The aristocratic features of his 
face conveyed no sort of expression. He looked neither 


alarmed nor disappointed. He just took possession of the 
hat, and Aever even troubled to look at the bead, which he 
jerked into the river. 

” Well, Fweddie,” said he, ‘*it seems we are to part. 
That had to be, sooner or later. Take charge of these 
chicken-hearted niggers, Fweddie, and wule them with a 
wod of iron. I’m sure, I wish you luck.” 

” We’re not going to part,” said Fred Mellors. ” You 
said yourself, had I been in your shoes, you w’ould have 
remained here with me. Well, then, I remain with you. 
We see the business out to the bitter end.” 

At that, Wrenne burst into a fit of laughter. 

” Bwavo, Fweddie ! ” he exclaimed. ” Have it your 
own way, my son. In the old days, your ancestor and 
mine fought side by side for their king. As you say, we’ll 
stick together.” 


CHAPTER III. 


INTO THE WILD. 


INCE they were without pro¬ 
visions, and there was cer¬ 
tainly no time to ,lose, that 
very evening the whole party 
carried the canoe through the 
forest to the place below the 
waterfall where they 
had previously disembarked. 
Here, the ill-fated four bade 
good-bye to their more for- 
* • tunate companions. 

^ Fred Mellors had given his 

place in the canoe to a negro 
boy, not very much older than himself. The two men 
who were destined to remain behind with Fred Mellors 
and Wrenne were very different from one another both 
in character and personal appearance. The one was a 
deep-chested, broad-shouldered native, of about twenty- 
five years of age, who took his fate in a spirit of 
resignation. He looked exceedingly sorrowful, when he 
beheld the departure of his friends ; but, at the same 
time, he did not allow his feelings to get the better of 
him. 

As for the other, he was a little, frail, middle-aged man, 
who cried like a baby ; and when the canoe shot out into 
mid-stream from the bank, he became as if demented. He 
flung both hands into the air, as if he beseeched the heavens 
to assist him, and then he threw himself face downward into 
the long, rank grass that grew in that place upon the river 
bank, where he lay sobbing with his shoulders shaking in a 
paroxysm of anguish and alarm. 

As for those who had departed in the canod, it was obvious 
that they were much impressed by the heroism of the 
Europeans. There is no virtue that appeals more strongly 
to the human race than the power of self-sacrifice, in which 
nobility of character is to be found at its greatest. It is the 
instinct of the savage to preserve himself at the cost of 
others. It is the instinct of the civilised man, and more¬ 
over it is the duty of the Christian, to learn to renounce. 
Wrenne had shown them something greater than a mere 
sense of justice. These half-civilised Congo negroes 
realised very plainly that they had served a man who was 
greater, stronger, more generous than themselves, and who 
was yet willing to lay down his own life for the sake of those 
who were by many degrees his inferior in the scale of 
evolution. 

Wrenne himself took it all as a matter of course. With 
his eyeglass in his eye, he watched the canoe drop rapidly 
down-stream, until it finally became lost to sight round a 
behd in the river. 

; And that’s that,” said he, fuming to Fred Mellors. 
“ Here we are, Fweddie, you and I. and that fool who ewies 
like a hungwy puppy, and this good fellah here, whom I 
hereby chwisten ‘ Timothy.’ ” 

1 As he said these last words, he laid a h*and on the bare 



shoulder of the younger native, who could not of course 
understand a word that he said. However, the man was 
evidently vaguely conscious of the fact that Wrenne had 
complimented him in some manner; for his broad lips 
expanded in a grin that showed the whiteness of his teeth, 
in strong contrast to his dark copper-coloured skin. 

” Why Timothy ? ” asked Fred. 

” Because, my dear fellah, we must call him something, 
and that \Vas the first name that came into my head. But, 
Fweddie, we must look plain facts in the face. If we stay 
where we are, we die of starvation, though there may be 
fish in the wiver. We must endpavour to journey down¬ 
stream by way of the wiver bank. It’s an almost impossible 
task ; but we have got to attempt it. Timothy may be 
able to help us. Perhaps, he will be able to find manioc ; 
for I’m blest if I know what it looks like. It might be 
worth our while to try to find a native village. They can’t 
do worse than kill us. Most of the people who live in the 
fowest are, I understand, the most benighted savages in 
the world. Knowing nothing of civilisation, they regard 
everyone of an alien wace as an enemy. In former times, 
the Awab slave-dealers used to make excursions into the 
fowest, and massacre the villagers wholesale. Anyhow, 
any ship in a storm, Fweddie. We must west to-night, and 
start early to-morrow morning. J’m uncommonly hungwy 
already.' I wonder what we will feel like at the end of a 
few weeks ? ” 

Fred Mellors said that he preferred not to think of it. 
Youth is naturally hopeful. Though their situation looked 
terribly serious, there was always a chance that the 
unexpected might happen. 

That night, lying upon a great bed of moss by the side of 
the river, that was aS soft as any feather mattress, all four 
slept until the small hours of the morning. Dawn brought 
with it, even to the elder native, something of hope as well 
as vigour. Before the heat of the day had risen, the atmos¬ 
phere was cool and even refreshing. The branches of the 
great trees of the forest were alive with gaily coloured 
birds. These birds were not capable of singing after the 
manner of the beautiful feathered songsters that are 
to be found in English woods and hedgerows, but they 
gladdened the morning with their chirping and the alacrity 
with which they darted from tree to tree, their brilliant 
plumage flashing in the sunlight. • 

Wrenne overhauled his baggage. He decided to carry 
the medicine-chest himself, and filled a large haversack with 
revolver and rifle ammunition. After many regrets, he 
decided to leave his cigarettes behind ; and this sacrifice 
he appeared to regard as the greatest hardship he had been 
so far called upon to undergo. 

At about eight o’clock in the morning, in single file, the 
man whom they had named Timothy leading the way, they 
set forth' down-stream, holding to the river bank, follow¬ 
ing the track made by the natives who had towed the 
two canoes towards the cataract. 
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Late that afternoon, they came to the end of the trail, 
and were thereupon obliged to break their way through the 
jungle. Fortunately for them, they had four bill-hooks; 
and these were very necessary by reason of the great, 
twisting parasites and creepers that wound their coils in 
and out among the undergrowth, amidst the trunks of the 
trees. 

Progress was very slow. It took hours to accomplish a 
mile. At the end of the day, utterly exhausted, overcome 
by the excessive heat, they halted to rest for the night. 
Fred Mellors had their only provisions. This was a small 
bo;x of ordinary ship’s biscuits which—though extremely 
hard and difficult to bite—are well known to be nourishing. 
Wrenne, the acknowledged leader of the expedition, allotted 
half a biscuit to himself and each of his companions. By 
means of signs, he explained to Timothy that, the following 
morning, he desired the man to search in the jungle to see if 
he could find any wild fruit or roots that were fit to eat. 

Timothy, accompanied by his elder companion, dis¬ 
appeared into the forest shortly after daybreak, and re¬ 
turned within an hour with a few handfuls of wild manioc 
roots. These they ate with a little biscuit, drinking water 



“ ‘You trespass on my preserves/ said he.” (See page io.) 


from the river. The manioc was exceedingly disagreeable, 
being bitter to the taste. However, they were so hungry 
that they were glad enough pf anything to eat. Ten 
minutes afterwards, they were once more upon the line 
of march. 

After that, day followed day with a monotony that it 
would be tedious to describe. The days drew into weeks, 
and of those weeks every hour—almost every minute—was 
the same. They slashed at the brushwood with their bill¬ 
hooks, until the perspiration poured from their faces and 
their hands. Their clothes were torn to shreds upon the 
sharp thorn-trees that were matted together in the jungle. 
They waded knee-deep in swamps, where the mud was 
heavy, black and glutinous, and the air foul with the smell 
of decaying vegetation. And in such places, they were 
attacked by minute leeches that wormed their way through 
the eyelet holes of their boots and devoured their feet, which 
became swollen, poisoned and sore. These leeches were so 



persistent that they were obliged to cut them away with 
knives. 

The forest was alive with insects and with birds. But 
nowhere did they see any signs of larger life. Since they 
moved through the forest parallel to the river they must 
necessarily cross the spoor of animals, leading to drinking- 
places, if any such existed. It is a strange thing that most 
wild animals will follow the same track to a water-hole 
though they prey upon one another. The leopard and the 
buck, the rhinoceros and the antelope—all go down to the 
same place to drink, where, 
as often as not, the crocodile 
or the python lies in wait for 
his victim. 

Neither did they see any 
signs of human beings. No¬ 
where upon the river was a 
native village or encampment.. 

They were unmolested by 
Pygmies; and the pygmy 
tribes were, after all, the most 
dreaded epemies they might 
at any moment be called 
upon to face. Their small 
stock of biscuits soon ran 
out, and they were obliged 
to subsist solely upon manioc, 
though upon one occasion 
Timothy found hog-plums, 
which were less disagreeable 
to eat. 

And then, finally, they 
came to a place where it was 
impossible to make further 
progress upon the bank of 
the river. Not only was the 
jungle here so dense that 
the underwoods 


were impene¬ 
trable, but the 


foots of the forest trees were buried in a mangrove swamp, 
where the mud was so deep that they could not find the 
bottom. This was the first occasion upon which Wrenne 
was called upon to give a decision upon which their fate 
depended. Two courses lay open to him : he might decide 
to strike into the forest, in an attempt to circumvent the 
mangrove'swamp, or he might choose to endeavour to 
make a rough canoe with their hatchets and to .drop 
down-stream upon the current of the river. 

After discussing the master with Fred, Wrenne decided 
on the former course. To go down-stream, on a rough 
dug-out canoe, was an enterprise far too dangerous to be 
likely to prove successful. The current of the river was 
far too strong for them to hope to steer such a craft with 
any degree of accuracy. Of a certainty, sooner or later, 
they would be dashed upon one of the numerous rocks that 
abounded in the river throughout its entire length, from 
the waterfall itself to the point where the stream joined the 
Kasai. In the rapids it would be impossible for a human 
being to swim, and in such places where the river widened 
into great pools—some of which were so large that they 
were almost worthy of the name of lakes—the water was 
alive with crocodiles, who would make short work of a 
swimmer 

For these reasons, Wrenne decided to attempt to move 
round the marsh. Accordingly, turning their backs to the 
river, they proceeded to cut a way for themselves into the 
very heart of the jungle. 

The first thing that the untravelled reader has to con- 
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sider in regard to a tropical forest, is its everlasting twilight. 

From dawn to sunset the explorer lives in the gloaming. 

After that, there comes a darkness which is impenetrable— 
a blackness, in which it is impossible to see even a distance 
of a few inches. The gigantic trees, with their wide branches 
interlaced, shut out from the ground" below the sun, the 
moon and the stars. The trees themselves would be enough 
to plunge the earth into shade so deep that small objects 
at a little distance would not be plainly discernible ; but, 
in addition to the trees, which rise hundreds of feet into the 
air, there is the undergrowth, which in places reaches an 
altitude of thirty or'forty feet. This undergrowth is so 
dense that no ray of sunlight, which might have succeeded 
in piercing the superior tree-tops, can possibly penetrate 
to the ground. 

For another three weeks they fought their way onward. 

They lost touch with the marsh, which, however, they 
knew to be somewhere to their right. They had no compass, 
and in consequence they were not able to tell in which 
direction they were travelling. On some days they made 
as many as rive miles by almost superhuman exertions ; 
but the average day’s march—so far as they were able to 
judge—was not three miles, as the result of ten or eleven 
hours' heavy work. And all this time they subsisted on 
nothing but manioc. Fred Mellors was the first to show 
signs of poisoning; his countenance became quite yellow 
and hard as parchment. The clothes of the two Europeans 
were toYn from their bodies, which were scratched, cut and 
bruised. They were so thin from starvation that their 
ribs stood forth like those of a broken-down horse. 

Then, one day, shortly before nightfall, the elder native * 
threw down his load upon the ground and collapsed. It 
was as if his knees had given way from under him. He fell 
with a thud upon his face/ and lay breathing heavily, 
without uttering a word. A few minutes afterwards, he 
turned over upon his back and died. Without doubt he 
had succumbed to heart failure. His death was as painless 
as it was swift. 

They buried him where he had fallen, in the heart of the 
forest, scratching a grave with their bill-hooks in the soft 
earth, hacking the roots of the trees which were interwoven like net¬ 
work. And the next day they pushed on again into the Unknown, into 
the innermost recesses of tills vast chamber of Mystery and Death. 

A fortnight later, more dead than alive, the three that remained 
forced their way into the open sunlight. Previously, the two 
Europeans had come to regard the tropical sun as a pest. The heat 
had blistered their skin ; the rays of the sun were so powerful that 
to remove one’s helmet during the heat of the day would mean 
death from sunstroke. Now that they had little or no clothes 
beyond their solar helmets, they regarded the sun. which they had 
not seen for so many weeks, as a blessing, a benefactor, the giver of 
life ^md strength. At first they were almost blinded by the light. 

Side* by side, they lay down upon the ground, with closed eyes — 
exhausted, famished men. 

And then, after a while, they were able to take in their surround¬ 
ings. They found that they were clear of the forest. They 
were upon the bank of a wide river, in which grew rushes, 
a kind of tropical sedge, about fpurteen feet high. 

They were upon a mound, a long ridge, from which 
they were able to look down upon the rushes. On 
the other side of the river there 
was a narrow plain, devoid of trees 
or any kind of shrub, upon which 
the mud was baked hard by the 
sun. Beyond the plain was a low- 
lying range of hills, the crest of 
which was clad in the same grim 
and dreadful forest that sur¬ 
rounded them on every side. 

As they stood in silence, regard¬ 
ing the valley before them, 

Timothy on a sudden gave vent to 
a loud cry, and in spite of his 
weakness bounded down the slope 
of the ridge. Then he called back 
to them, speaking excitedly. “ About forty feet from the ground a rude hut had been constructed, built of wood 
Though they were not able to _ and thatched with the dried leaves of palm-trees.” [See page n.) 
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understand a word that he said, they could not mistake 
his meaning. He had found a plantain tree—the shrub 
that bears the well-known .fruit which is the great African 
banana. 

They rushed at it like madmen; and a moment after, 
they were devouring plantains with the ferocity of hungry 
wolves. In the midst of this feast they were startled by 
a loud voice ; and, looking up, they beheld a man with a 
long white beard, and a growth of hair that resembled the 
mane of a lion, who addressed them in the most perfect 
English. 

" You trespass on my preserves,” said he. 

The Honourable Augustus Wrenne must, at that moment. 


have presented an extraordinary spectacle. He was clothed 
•in a solar topee and an eye-glass, and wore practically 
nothing else. He regarded the intruder in amazement, 
and then, his monocle fell from his eye. 

“I am sure,” said he, “I apologise. If it's not a wude- 
question, where did you spwing fwom ? ” 

The man, who was well over six feet in height, who carried 
,a rifle under his arm and was clad in the skin of a leopard, 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“It is a year,” said he, “ since I heard my own 
language. I tell you, the sound of it is like music in my 
ears. It is three years since I left civilisation behind 
me.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


COSTELLO. 



HWEE years! ” exclaimed 
Wrenne. “ Do you mean to 
tell me that you have been 
buried alive in this wilder¬ 
ness for thwee years ! ” 

“ That is about the time,” 
said the other. “ I have no 
means of knowing the date; 
and in this region—as you 
must be well aware—there: 
is no such thing as summer 
and winter. I can judge 
only by the number of moons. 

I assure you that, since I have been in the forest, I have 
seen forty-three new moons, so that I judge the period 
to be somewhere about three years.” 

Wrenne fumbled for his eye-glass which, suspended 
around his neck by a thin silken cord, lay upon his bare 
chest; for his silk,hunting shirt had been tom to shreds 
upon the thorn-trees of the forest. Having found his 
monocle, he screwed it into his right eye, and regarded the 
magnificent figure of the man who stood before him. 

It has been said that the stranger was well over six feet 
in height, and this was indeed so ; but it was his magnificent. 
physique and the extraordinary depth of his chest that 
arrested the attention of Augustus Wrenne and his com¬ 
panions. The man yras evidently a Hercules. Moreover, 
it was apparent that he had not worn the clothes of a 
civilised man for many months, since the skin upon his 
back and shoulders was burnt by the sun to the colour of 
tan. By reason of the whiteness of his hair, he had the 
appearance of a man who was well over fifty years of age. 
He had a long grey moustache that spread out on either 
side of his beard, and this imparted to his countenance a 
look of ferocity that was in no way in keeping with his 
refined features and the kindly expression in his eyes. 

, “ It seems to me,” said Wrenne, “ that you are in the 
same boat as ourselves. We also are lost. For weeks we 
have stwuggled through the forest, not knowing in the least 
where we were going, not daring to think what fate might 
hold in stote for us. . The fact is, my deah sir, we are more 
than delighted to meet you. Neither my young companion 
nor myself know anything about Afwica. This fellah 
here,” he added, indicating the bewildered Timothy, who 
stood a little way in the background, as if reluctant to 
come forward, “ this dear, good fellah has remained faith¬ 
ful to us in our adversity. We owe a great deal to him ; 
but neither of us can speak a word of his language. We 
have been obliged to get along as well as we can by means 
of signs.” 

The stranger turned slowly and regarded Timothy from 
head to foot. Then, quite suddenly, he addressed the man 
in the language of the Bakongo, the great tribe that is to 
be found to the south of Stanley Pool. 

Immediately a broad grin showed itself upon Timothy’s 
by no means handsome countenance. He gave vent to 
a loud cry of delight, and clapped his hands together. 


For a few minutes the white man and the negro conversed 
together ; and then the stranger turned again to Wrenne. 

“ There is no mistaking a Congo native,” said he, “ -who 
comes from the neighbourhood of Leopoldville. Their 
skin is not so dark as that of the coast tribes, and they 
belong to one of the few Bantu races of Western Africa 
\yho do not disfigure themselves by tattoo marks and 
coloured pigments. Besides, this fellow, who is a com¬ 
paratively young man, is able to grow a very passable 
beard ; but what convinced me more than anything else 
of his nationality was the fact that his front teeth have 
been chipped, so that they resemble the fangs of a dog. 
I am glad to hear he has served you faithfully ; for most 
of his tribe are idle, fickle rascals whom I have learned from 
experience not to trust.” 

“ That has been our experience, too,” answered Wrenne. 
” Originally, wie had a gang of twenty-two native carriers 
and canoe-men, and, had we given them a chance, they 
would have deserted us to a man.” 

“ I can quite believe it,” said the other. “ For the most 
part, they are a cowardly race, ruled by fetish and their 
medicine men. If you want a savage who can be both 
brave and loyal, I would recommend you to employ a 
Fan. They are bloodthirsty scoundrels; but, when all 
is said and done, they are honest. And that’s saying a 
great deal of a man whose nation has lived for centuries 
between the Zambesi and the Sahara.” 

“ I see,” said Wrenne, “ that you know what you are 
talking about, which is more than I do. I take it, you 
have had some experience of this country ? ” 

“ My name,” said the other, “ is Costello.” 

To Wrenne these words seemed to convey nothing, but 
Fred Mellors uttered an exclamation of surprise. He had 
often heard his father talk of Richard Costello, the great 
African explorer. 

“I remember very well,” said the boy, “ my father 
reading to me the full account of Sir John Davis’s Ex¬ 
pedition from Stanley Pool to Rhodesia. When they 
ran out of provisions, the party was divided into two. 
One party, consisting of five Europeans, under the command 
of Sir John Davis himself, struck southward, and eventually 
arrived in safety in Portuguese territory. Th,e other party, 
led by Costello, went to the north, hoping eventually to 
reach the Congo. And this party has never been heard 
of since.” 

It was some minutes before the stranger answered. 
He remained standing quite motionless, leaning upon his 
rifle, the butt end of which rested upon the ground. 

“ I am glad to hear,” said he, “ that Davis got out of 
it all right. As for myself and those with me, we were 
not so fortunate. Jackson was killed by a crocodile. He 
had gone into a* river to bathe, and was too weak from 
exhaustion and hunger to escape from the brute, who 
dragged him under the water. As for Nichols, he died 
of malaria, only a year ago. He and I were together 
for many months, for we had been attacked by a gang 
of Batwa pygmies. Many of our native followers were 
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“ I do so,'* said Costello, “ for an excellent reason. 
I can scarcely be surprised by cannibals or pygmies, for, 
every night, when I retire to bed, I haul up my staircase, 
and neither a human being nor a wild animal could possibly 
climb the trunk of the tree 1 have selected for my dwelling- 
place.' " 

“ But what do you do for food ? " asked Fred. 

Costello smiled. " There," he answered, " I was 
fortunate, for, many months ago, I had the luck to find 
a wild plantain." 

" But you could not live for months upon the fruit of 
one tree ? " protested the boy. 

" No," said the other. " But I could sow the seed ; 
and 1 assure you, in the rich alluvial soil and the great heat 


killed and wounded, and the rest deserted us, panic- 
stricken. They had done better to have remained with 
us. I do not believe for a moment that one of them ever 
got back to the Congo. But there is no need for us to 
remain talking here. Allow me to show you the way to 
my home—for, indeed, a home it is. You will be surprised 
when you see the comfort in which I manage to live." 

He led the way for some distance along the bank of the 
river, until at last they came to a place where a limb of 
the forest jutted forth to the very margin of the w r ater. 
Here was a clump of the most gigantic trees ; and Fred 
Mellors and his companion were astonished when they 
beheld, hanging down the trunk of one of these trees, a 
kind of rope-ladder which had been very cleverly con¬ 
structed out of the pliable, rope-like stems 
of a species of creeping plant that was 
plentiful in the forest. 

About forty feet from the 
ground, the great branches of 
the tree were forked in the 
shape of a cup ; and in the 
angle thus formed, occupying 
an area of about six square 
yards, a rude «hut had been 
constructed, built of wood and 
thatched with the dried leaves 
of palm-trees, placed one on 
top of the other, very close 
together, in much the same 
manner as a 
roof is slated 
'or .tiled. 

Climbing 
up the rope 
ladder, they 
found them- 
selv es in 
a chamber 
which toas as 
ingenious as 
its site was 
original. 

Though 


“‘These foot-marks are those of the hind feet of the Jurassic Dinosaur.*” (Seepage 12.) 


within there was plenty of room for the four of them, 
it was apparent at a glance that every effort had been 
made to economise space. All around the walls there 
were shelves ; there was a rifle rack, and a folding table 
attached by means of hinges to the wall. 

These hinges were of untanned leather—obviously the 
skin of some wild animal, a rhinoceros or an elephant. 
The bed consisted of four rough pieces of wood, forming 
a rectangle across which strips of the same kind of leather 
had been attached, thus forming a mattress similar to 
those used by the South African Boers. This bed could 
be hoisted to the ceiling and lowered again at will. Upon 
the shelves were packages of rifle ammunition and a box 
of shot-gun cartridges. There were many other things 
such as one would little expqpt to find in the midst of 
a wilderness ; a clinometer, a prismatic compass, a few 
books on tropical botany, and several carpenter’s tools— 
everything, in fact, which Costello had been able to save 
from the ill-fated Davis Expedition. 

“This," said Wrenne, "is unique. ''Pon my soul, I 
never thought that I would live to make the acquaintance 
of a man who lived in a twee I " 


of this valley, seeds germinate at any time of the year, 
and plants grow with lightning rapidity. My one tree 
was enough. In a very little time I had a plantation. 
And then I was attacked by the Batw*a. I was lucky 
enough to beat them off. for I compelled them to fight 
in the open, where I could use my rifle to some effect. 
When they retired, they left about half-a-dozen dead on 
the field of battle, and I have to inform you that I had 
the audacity to rob the killed." 

" Wob them ! " cried Wrenne. " What had they got 
worth taking, beside poisoned spears and arrows ? " 

" You must know," said Costello. " that the Batwa 
live by hunting. They are not agriculturists. They 
are too lazy to till the soil. They demand tribute from 
the natives who tyve in the river villages, vriiom they 
terrorise ; and that is a very extraordinary thing, since 
the river tribes are invariably men of great stature, 
whereas, of course, the Batwa are dwarfs. Well," he 
continued, " this tribute is invariably paid, and it takes 
the form of ground-nuts, plantains and cassava. 1 
secured several ground-nuts, and I have now, not far 
from this place, an excellent nut plantation. I live, 
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therefore, on nuts, plantains, and occasional hog-plums 
and manioc. 

“ And do you intend,” asked Wrenne, ” to wemain 
here for the west of your life ? ” 

“ Until your arrival,” answered Costello, ” I had no 
other alternative. It would be sheer madness on my 
part to attempt to break my way. through the forest 
alone. 1 have a compass, it is true ; but the Pygmies 
know of my whereabouts and regard me as their arch¬ 
enemy. My life would not be worth a week's purchase.” 

” But we have been wandering about the forest for 
weeks, for months,” said Fred. ” and we have seen nothing 
of these people ! We have never even seen their tracks.” 

” That is quite possible,” answered the explorer. ” The 
trail of the Batwa is a good deal harder to find than an 
elephant track—you may take my word for that. These 
little people are skilled woodsmen. Clever as leopards, 
and almost as agile, and as venomous and as spiteful as 
snakes. Now, however, there are four of us ; and as soon 
as you are rested, I propose that we endeavour to escape.” 

” Have you any idea where we are ? ” asked Wrenne. 

” I believe,” said Costello—” though, mind you, it is 
only guess-work—I believe, this river is the Aronga. I 
expect you have never heard of it.” 

” On x the contrary,” Wrenne replied, ” this is the very 
place I was making for.” 

” Indeed ! ” exclaimed the other. ” Then I may as 
well tell you, you wouldn’t have been so anxious to get 
here, if you had known what kind of a place it is. bor 
myself, I would be glad enough to get out of it—and I 
speak with a certain amount of knowledge on the subject.” 

‘‘ You refer to the Pygmies ? ” asked the boy. 

“ I refer to nothing of the sort, my lad. The Pambala 
natives will tell you that the Valley of the Aronga is 
bewitched. They would rather deliver themselves over 
to the tender mercies of the witch-doctor, in order to be 
publicly poisoned, than venture into this neighbourhood.” 

Whenever Wrenne was particularly interested in any¬ 
thing, it was his habit to take his eye-glass out of his eye 
and put it back again ; and the more interested he was 
in the matter under discussion, the more often he repeated 
this operation. 

” You intewest me vastly,” said he. ” pe so good as 
to make your meaning clearer ? ” 

A few moments elapsed before Costello answered. All 
of them were seated cross-legged upon the floor of the hut; 
for there was but one chair in the room, and this each had 
been reluctant to accept. The man appeared to be thinking, 
and when he spoke his voice was exceedingly grave. 

” I speak as one,” said he, ” who has had over thirty 
years’ experience of the land which has been so well named 
when we call it the ‘ Dark Continent.’ A continent it 
is, which—had I myself not traversed it from Cape Town 
to Cairo, from Sierra Leone to Zanzibar—I would believe, 
in truth, to be endless. And dark it is—dark in savagery 
and ignorance, barbarity and crime. In the course of 
these thirty years, I have learned much; and in all 
probability, in the last three years I have learned more 
than in the other twenty-seven. I can speak many of 
the native dialects. In my day I hav.e known such great 
explorers as Edward Harden and Captain Crouch, as 
well as John Davis, under whom I served as second in 
command. I have often heard it said by the natives 
that there is a certain herb which is to be found in the 
forest which is believed to be the real elixir of life. Those 
who eat it do not die. Unfortunately for the majority 
of us, the secret of this herb is known only to a few of 
the greatest witch-doctors, who are said to have reached 
a most extraofdinaiy age. For instance, some hundred 
miles up this valley, there is one who rules a savage tribe 
not unrelated to the Fans, who is*known throughout 
the forest as the* Wizard King. This man—so. at least, 
it is believed—is over a hundred years of age, and is 
said to rule his people by wizardry and witchcraft, 
combining in himself the powers of a great chief and a 


medicine man. He is feared not only by his own people, but 
also by the Batwa ; and that, in the wilderness of Africa, 
is saying a great deal for a man’s personality and power.” 

Costello ceased quite suddenly. He got to his feet, 
looked out of the little window and then returned to the 
centre of the room. 

” But what reason have you,” asked Wrenne, ” to 
fear this so-called Wizard King ? ” 

1 have no reason to fear him,” answered the other, 

‘ ‘ so long as I remain here. In my little fortress I am secure. 
But I cannot hope to reach civilisation again without 
risking my life in the domains of this formidable rascal. 
Though, of course, I am quite unacquainted with the 
surrounding country, I am well aware of this : we are 
surrounded on three sides—to the north, south and east— 
by the impenetrable forest. To attempt to return by 
way of the forest would be madness. We would starve 
to death. We cannot even rely upon finding manioc. 
One road of escape lies open to us, and that is towards the 
w r est. I have an idea that, if we cross the river, ascend 
to the head waters, in order to avoid the parallel streams 
that llow nortlvwurd to the Kasai, we might be able to 
cross the main water-shed that lies between the little- 
known Wambu River and the Northern part of Angola, 
which is bounded by the Cambo. Thence, it would be 
easy to roach civilisation. The question* is, what lies 
between this place and the Franz Josef Fall ? That is 
a question that no living man can answer.” 

“It is a question,” said Wrenne, “ that, with your 
permission, sir, we will help you to answer. As for your 
Wizaid King, why shouldn’t we drop in upon the deah 
old egg and have a chat ? ” 

Costello laughed aloud. ” But, tell me,” he cried, ” what 
brought you here ? What is it that you imagined you 
would find in this dreaded Aronga Valley ? ” 

“ I am in search,” said WTenne, who was perfectly 
serious in manner, “ of the giddy old Somethin’-osaurus. 
'Pon my life and honour, I can never remember the name 
of the thing. It’s a pwehistoric beast that is supposed to 
have been seen by a Swiss naturalist and a Belgian rubber 
trader.” 

Costello regarded the Honourable Augustus with a 
fixed, unflinching stare. 

” If you are sufficiently rested,” said he, ” I will ask 
you to come with me.” 

He led the way down the rope-ladder to the foot of the 
tree ; and one after the other, they followed him along the 
river bank, upon the hard sun-baked mud, for a distance of 
about six hundred yards, when they came to a place where 
the crust of thef mud was thin. Here it was that Costello 
pointed to the ground, to several great holes in the mud 
in which the water had risen. 

” You see.these ? ” he asked. 

” What are they ? ” asked Fred. 

” Examine them carefully,” said Costello. ” You will 
see that they are the foot-prints of an animal—a five-toed 
animal beside which an elephant would appear insignificant. 
The leg at the end of that foot is twice as tall as I am.” 

Wrenne's eye-glass fell from his eye. 

” Bless my soul! ” he exclaimed. 

” Do you know what it is ? ” asked Fred Mellors, turn¬ 
ing to the explorer. 

” Yes,” said Costello, “I do. These foot-marks are 
those of the hind feet.of the Jurassic Dinosaur, the Stego¬ 
saurus, which is probably the most extraordinary and 
terrible-looking animal that the prehistoric age produced. 
From its feet to the top of the great chest that fringed 
its back, it was over twenty feet in height. From 
its bird-like beak to the end of its tail, which was 
covered with great spikes like the horns of a rhinoceros, 
many of which were over a yard in length, it was at least 
thirty feet. There is nothing that exists upon the earth 
to-day that for sheer, grotesque ferocity of appearance 
can compare to this gigantic monster. And it lives to-day, 
in this very valley ; for I myself have seen it! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Man Behind the Scrum. 

The Qualities He Needs, and How He should Play, 

By W. DIX 

(The Champion County’s Famous Half-back. Gloucester and English XV, Reserve). 


I T seems to me absolutely necessary that any boy 
who aspires to serve his school or club fifteen at 
half-back in Rugby should first of all set him¬ 
self to understand thoroughly what that position 
really and fully implies ; that he should endeavour to 
grasp exactly how the half stands in relation to the rest 
of the fifteen ; that he should take care to see what are 
his duties—those belonging to him only—and what are 
his privileges, that is, the duties he 
can sometimes undertake which may 
in all propriety belong to other depart¬ 
ments of the game. 

Let us begin with the first point. 

What does the position of half-back 
really and fully imply ? Well, the 
boy who is serving as half is in fact a 
‘ medium,' a middle-man, the joining- 
up link between the eight forwards 
and the various backs in their rear. 

Before him are the forwards ; behind 
him are the threes. The scoring assets 
of the team will usually lie in one of 
those two regions; the tries, the 
dropped goals, will generally come 
from the feet of the eight men in front, 
or be the result of wise handling by 
the four three-quarters behind him. 

Though the half himself does now and 
then score a try or goal, that 'is not 
really his actual aim and function 
when the game starts at the kick-off. 

Next, how does the half stand in 
relation to the rest of the fifteen for 
attack and defence ? The forwards 
are there to attack purely and simply, 
though they may help to defend where 
possible ; the threes are there to attack 
whenever possible, and equally to de¬ 
fend where necessary ; the full-back is there practically to 
defend alone. Now what about the half ? 

Well, he is there to do all sorts of things, either in attack 
or defence ; but undoubtedly his primary duty lies in 
the endeavour to open up an attack again and again, 
especially after a scrimmage. He is the middle-link, 
the man to set the ball in motion, either with the halves 
themselves (followed up by the threes) ready to carry 
on the attack to a further point, or to complete the try 
outright ; or to pass the ball to the threes as soon as it 
emerges from the scrum, and get them off full-tilt as soon 
and as adroitly as he can. 

One thing the half is not there to do, and it will be well 
for you to remember it. boys. He isn’t there to stick 
to the ball when others ought to be having it; he isn't 
there himself to try to score a try when somebody else 
might have a finer chance ; he isn't there to play selfishly, 
or to give an exhibition ‘ for the gallery ' ! He is there 
to efface himself completely again and again once he has 
set the attack in motion ; he is there to do the donkey- 
work. and to leave the glamour and glory to others who, 
perhaps, did not do a third what he did to win the game, 
to gain a try, to overcome the powerful foe. The half 
is all that, and more. 

Thirdly, then, it is his special duty to act as this 
medium, and to concentrate his efforts in that direction. 


He must study every available move, design, dodge, 
trick, and effort for getting the ball moving towards his 
opponents' goal ; to get the forwards or threes on his 
side into their full stride for doing their own duty. And 
—as to his privileges—if by any chance the opportunity 
to get a try, to kick,a dropped goal, comes to him better 
than to his comrades he must be quick to make his 
attempt, ready to accept the responsibility of acting on 
his own ; not afraid to “ chance his 
arm ! " 

You will see, boys, from what has 
been said, that it isn't every lad by 
far who is qualified to make a first- 
class half-back at Rugby, let alone an 
international player. The post and 
work needs certain natural, as well as 
acquired, characteristics, and every 
boy who is a good footballer, a keen 
enthusiast in the game, a real hard 
trier, nevertheless does not possess the 
qualifications for coping with what is 
needed in the half-back position. 

What do you need for it ? A very 
quick eye ; a frame hard as nails ; a 
pair of long anus, with hands smart 
in picking' up the ball, and quicker 
still, perhaps, in getting rid of it when 
in difficulty. It is on the whole an 
advantage for a half to be rather on 
the small side than a tall thin chap, 
if he has but the grit and strength 
required for his work. Most of the 
leading international halves have been 
below the average height. The hands 
of the half must be especially mobile. 

In addition to these bodily assets 
he must have the patience of Job, the 
imperturbability of a Marshal Joffre 
when the attack is almost overwhelming; a coolness 
and clear-sightedness of brain that would do credit to 
Napoleon in the midst of the battle. He must be quite 
unselfish, yet willing to take a chance responsibility ; 
he must be content to be kicked, rolled on, upset, shoved 
all over the field, so long as the bp.ll gets going in the 
direction he wishes ; his courage must be that of Richard 
Lion Heart himself, and he must come up smiling hugely 
from every melee, from the bottom of every human heap, 
as regularly as Mark Tapley would have done in a similar 
case after he had been nearly half-killed. 

And why all this ? Because the very first job of the 
Rugby half is to get possession of the ball from 
every scrum. And as soon as he gets it thus he will be 
pounced on (or the effort made to do so) by something 
like twelve or fourteen fierce opponents, who will all 
try to “ put him down " ; to tear the ball from his grasp ; 
to upset his dodges and plans ; to make him bite the 
dust; to show him what art idiotic thing he has been 
trying to do. 

If he is too big, he will be more easily seized ; so it is 
better to be little and slippery in bodily frame. If not on 
the ball like lightrting as it emerges from the scrimmage, 
he will be bowled over in half a second before he ever gets 
the chance of touching it. If he once loses sight of the 
ball whilst it is in the scrum, woe betide his chance of 
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seeing it again, and grasping it with profit to his side. 
Hence his need for eyes like a weasel. If he has to make 
two movements when picking up the ball ere he can throw 
it to his waiting confrere at a distance, then he is further 
handicapped, for his terrible rivals will not give him a 
moment more than they can help when he has the ball 
in hand. The splendid half »will be he who has learned 
to pick up and throw the ball almost with the same motion 
of his hands, just as a tip-top cricketer does when fielding 
whilst the batsmen are running. 

Now', there is one word I used above that may need a 
little more explanation : it was the word “ trick.” as applied 
to what the half does. By trick I do not in any w'iy mean 
“ trickery ” in play, I rather mean “ trickiness,” a very 
different thing. It is not only quite fair, but indeed the 
precise game, for a half to endeavour to trick his rival, by 
deceiving him as to what he intends to do, or how he means 
to do it. It is another, and quite improper, thing for 
a half to act with trickery, to use dpdges and moves that 
are unfair in themselves and not really true parts of the 
glorious game. 

Such manifestly unfair procedure as picking the ball 
out of the scrimmage ; trying to gain headway by being 
offside ; throwing it unfairly into the scrum ; grasping 
your opposing half when you know he hasn't the ball, 
but is likely to get it : tapping the ball back into the 
scrum when you are not able to get it away as you wish ; 
and so on. All these are smart, clever, unfair dodges ; 
they are tricks (in the worst sense of the word) too often 
resorted to by halves who are not always incapable, either. 
But they are wrong ; they ought to be avoided by all 
boys who wish to play Rugby in the right way and the 
proper spirit. They are not for you, the boy from a great 
and glorious Public School, or a find working-fellows’ 
club. Leave them to baser minds, to those whose aim 
is but to win, at whatever cost and in whatever way. 

One of the most necessary items for making a big 
success at half-back in the Rugby game is to have a perfect 


understanding with your confrere at half—and, may I add, 
if possible, an understanding known only to the two of 
you, or probably also the trio immediately behind. He 
and you should comprehend each other's moves, signals, 
and doings through and through. A motion of the hand, 
of the head, of the leg even, should indicate to him what 
you wish or mean—to come nearer for a quick pass ; to 
get more away for a longer one ; that you intend to pass 
right over his head to a three still farther off ; that you 
yourself are going on with the ball and want him to follow 
on this far that side of you, ready to carry on the good 
work w’hen you are tackled or threatened. 

Did you ever watch any of the most famous pairs of 
halves at work in a big match ? Did you ever see Stoop 
and Sibree, of the Harlequins; Stoop and Munro, of 
Oxford University ; Cumberledge and Thomas, of Cam¬ 
bridge University; i Pym and Coverdale, of Blackheath ; 
Bush and Jones, of Wales ; Varley and Barker of the old 
Liversedge team, when they won the Yorkshire Cup ? 
Those celebrated pairs of halves were each marvellous 
examples of what can be accomplished by two smart and 
keen chaps who know each other, and each other's moves 
and meaning, to a nicety ! It is no reflection on the 
rest of the players in their fifteens to say that the 
innumerable victories such teams gained w'ould have in 
nineteen cases put of twenty been utterly impossible 
had it not been' for the magnificent personal understanding 
and amazing perfect combination between the respective 
halves. 

Therefore, boys, I would have you keep these things 
in mind if you wish to shine in the position of which we 
have here been speaking. I would like you to learn some¬ 
thing useful from the many items here put before you 
relating to what is required of the would-be first-class 
half-back. If amongst the many things I have said you 
find some little point, and, acting on it, improve your 
play and help to win matches thereby, then what I have 
written will not have been utterly in vain. 


} 

The Pioneer. 


O N the edge o’ unknown places (home o' strange an' 
savage races), 

I have lived my life as yeomen did o’ yore ; 

An' 'tis often I’ve been treadin’—an' I’ve worked an’ 
made my bed in— 

Spots where no white man has ever trod before. 


It was fightin’, always fightin', puttin' all my heart an’ might in. 
As I cut the trek-paths through the forest trees, 

An’ the homestead I was makin’, an’ the virgin soil a-breakin’, 
An’ 'twas seldom that I knew o’ rest or ease. 

An’ I sometimes wished that near me. I'd just one good friend 
to cheer me, 

As the boys, o’ nights, were chattin’ 
round their fire ; 

But 'twas splendid to be knowin’ that the 
Empire's cause was growin', 

As I made the far-spread jungle’s edge 
retire. 

An’ I loved the life o’ ridin' . . . an’ the 
hut I’d built to bide in . . . 

An’ the huntin' on the big plains all 
around . . . 

While the song o' hornbills w'ooin’, an’ 
the south winds softly cooin’, 

They were more to me than any city's 
sound. 

An’ mebbe I'm rough an ? ready, but I’m 
clean, an’ strong, an' steady, 

(Open air’s the thing what makes you 
well an’ tan) ; 

Were my days yet to be makin', it’s the 
same life I’d be takin', 

For it's just the life that makes a man 
a man ! 



FOOTBALL SILHOUETTES.—1. 


Malcolm Hemphrey. 
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(A ZOOLOGICAL NIGHTMARE.) 


S OME dreams run their course whether we will or 
not and we are compelled to go through with 
the inanest adventures ; whilst at other times 
the dreamer, realising that he is in the grip of 
n. nightmare, bursts through the bonds of sleep by sheer 
effort of will. The present confession partakes in a 
'measure of both varieties—there is no question that the 
dream which originated it lasted quite long enough for 
the writer, as also in all probability for the reader, should 
he get any farther than the title. 

We can only attribute the following experience to a 
walk round the Zoo, coming close upon the heels of a visit 
to some school sports. Be that as it may, we found 
ourselves, to our own unspeakable amazement, wedged 
tightly in amongst a heterogeneous assembly of the Zoo's 
inmates, and deep in conversation with the horse that 


annual sports so well. If we’d waited ten minutes longer 
we’d have had a hippo, like as not, standin' in front of 
us, and then we might as well have gone home. You'll 
hear the donkey bray in a minute—that's the starting 
signal—\ve don't like pistols. There y'are ! they're off! " 

I craned my neck and peered between the horns of an 
elderly oryx, and beheld tearing down the broad walk 
and in a cloud of dust a cheetah, a greyhound, a Belgian 
hare, and a weird collection of champion sprinters from 
the antelope and ostrich houses. 

"Nothing like necessity to stretch yer legs," said 
Horace, " by which I quotes my old man wdien he talks 
about his experiences in the retreat of 1918 . You see, 
all that little lot making such a dust on the broad walk 
gets their livings running after their dinners ; and mostly 
their dinners can run as fast or even faster than the diners. 


pulls the lawn-mower. He also pulls the roller, 
the hay cart, and the mortuary van—separ¬ 
ately, and as occasion shall serve, of course 
—and with the exception of the Camel House 
cat, who " walks by himself," sees more of 
the gardens than an American tourist can 
have seen of the world going at top speed and 
with a guide-book in each 
hand. 

The horse that pulls the 
lawn-mower rejoices in the 
name of Horace; and you 
might strive in vain to astonish 
him. He would plod past a v | 

griffon or a Mantichora with ^ 

as much unconcern as he does 
past the elephant paddock or 
the mandrill's cage. We were 
not surprised, therefore, to find 
him " up " in Zoological lore, 
which, however, he poured 
forth with ^n air of mingled 
pedantry and slangy familiar- 
ity which was particularly 
offensive. From time to time 5^3^ 
he refreshed himself from a /w\ 

disreputable nose-bag carried Vi 
mincingly over one stringy (Tm in 

foreleg. 

"We've got a good pitch 
here," he said, between mouth¬ 
fuls ; " you’re lucky to see our 




£ 5 —* 


That’s why the diners 
aren’t always 'sure of 
dinners—not by a 
long chalk. That 
Belgian hare and the 
antelopes, not to 
mention that job lot 
of camel birds from 
the ostrich house, 
they're all ‘dinners* 



The Long Jump. 








THE ZOO ON THE CINDER TRACK 


don’t sit on the grass and gasp, or stand grinnin* to be 
photographed after they’ve made one jump. They 
keep on and on. just touching the ground with their 
toes. Those jerboa rats drift over the desert like blown 
thistledown-—a greyhound can’t always overhaul 'em. 
The leopard’s none so bad—an eighteen-foot jump very 
often; but he’s a bit puffed now. just having carried off 
the high jump trophy. How high ? Oh, twelve feet or 
so. with a calf in his mouth—his handicap, y’know* 
But don't stand talking ; come along to the pavilion." 

A very sulky-looking locust and a huge cockroach were 
being turned out of the pavilion. It appeared that they 
had been disqualified in the long jump for making use 
of their wings. “ Force of habit " was considered in¬ 
sufficient excuse. An Australian frilled lizard—very 
puffed up —having won the fifty yards flat race (the 
amazing creature ran in a semi-erect attitude) was 
showing a friend some portraits of famous long jumpers 
of the past. I was admiring one of these champions, 
a fearful antediluvian monster fourteen feet high with 
hind legs that shamed the biggest of kangaroo’s, when 
the lawn-mower horse dragged me away to talk to a 
venerable adjutant stork. 

The adjutant squinted complacently down his beak 
at the skinny holdall which ornamented his breast, and 
chuckled happily. 

"Not so bad, Horace; not so bad. A couple of 
umpires in there, and another one stuck in my throat. 
That’s what makes me so husky—sort of sediment-in-iny- 
speech, don't you know. " 

" Oh yes, " explained Horace airily, " quite the usual 
thing. You see, it’s customary to get rats to act as 
umpires at our annual sports. You see, they come so 
very much cheaper, besides being more open to argument. 
About forty of 'em '11 see us through the day. Of course, 
a good many resign ; but quite a lot of ’em—after a debate 
—are prevailed upon to go to lunch with the competitors," 
And he glanced significantly at the adjutant’s pouch. 

There was an enormous crowd round a number of 
scaffold poles—part -of some building alterations near the 
site of the old terrace, now a tea pavilion ; and Horace 
hastened to explain that a mast-climbing competition 
was about to commence. And com¬ 
mence it did. There was terrific 
rivalry between the Malabar squirrel 
Y" \ and a large baboon. An unfortunate 

m little rat acting as umpire,' who ruled 

\ in favour of the squirrel, was immedi- 

\ ately requested to come to luncheon 

J. jkl by the baboon, and disappeared for 

l ^ JEt ever from the public gaze. 

iillSpy "Can’t always be a vegetarian," 

\\\vW /7 said ^ ie bab 0011 ' and sauntered off with 
itMfc \\t ’ \\\ j the rat’s tail depending from his mouth, 
JJL like some extraordinary cigarette. 
Wmm Close on the heels of the squirrel 

there had followed a little tree pangolin, 
who leant back on his tail, clasping 
the pole with his hind feet, so soon 
as he saw he had been outclassed by 
v ft « the more nimble squirrel. Two sloths, 

a coati-mundi, a spider-monkey, a 
dentity Card. tamandua, a cat bear, a binturong, and 


The Australian 

Frilled Lizard leading in the 50 yards Flat Race, 
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a kinkajou were elsewhere in the throes of a horizontal 
ladder race. Here there were several slips and tumbles., 
but as most of the competitors were pro¬ 
vided with prehensile tails they simply 
caught hold of a ladder rung with the tips 
of their caudal appendage and swung head 
downwards—disqualified, but safe. In¬ 
deed, an elderly opossum found himself 
so comfortable in this posture that he 
fell fast asleep—to the noisy indignation 
of some half-dozen competitors who were 
compelled to climb over him in order to 
continue with the race. 

A gibbon carried off the palm here— 
easily, being unanimously, if somewhat 
grudgingly, judged “most like a human," 
as he used not all four limbs in the manner 
of the other competitors, but swung him¬ 
self along, hand over hand, in the most 
approved manner. We were assured that 
as an exponent of the “monkey rings" 
he was quite unrivalled, and we could f 
well believe it. 

“Oh," said Horace boastfully, “there ain't much 
you humans can do in the athletic line that we can’t 
beat you at. I grant you we’re professionals, make our 
livings by our physiques (and brains, of course), and 
yet think nothing of it. There’s a sculling competition 
on in the fish house shortly, where you’ll see water-bugs 
so like little rowing-boats that you'd hardly know the 
difference. As for submarines ! Where’s your submarine 
that can scoot along the sea-bed pickin' up'live herring 
on the fin ? For that's what the penguin does every 
day of his life. 

“ Take high divin'! You'll see such a show presently 
as can’t be seen nowhere, not off this here sea-lion 
rockery. People that come here think the sea-lion's got 
Nature's belt and challenge cup for high divin’; but 
he ? Not he ! Why, the Polar bear’s as good as 
him any day. No, the real champion of the high 
divers is the gannet. Off St. Kilda I'm told they 
paint herrings on bits o’ board, and the gannet 
swooping down from ninety feet or so, strikes 
it with his beak and breaks his neck. A low 
trick; but it gives you some idea of the force 
with which he dives—what ? Where's your 
rowin’-boat can dive to the bottom at a 
second's notice like the divin’ water-beetle ? 

Or your obstacle racer like the lynx ? Or your 
all-round wrestler like the bear ? Or your 
weight-lifter like the elephant ? As for your 
aviators !—why, here we’ve got people that 
can-" / 

It was at this moment that Horace's stream 
of eloquence was brought to a sudden full stop 
by a terrific commotion in the crowd. Elbowing 
our way to the front we beheld the largest 


elephant sitting with his back to a tree. He was fear¬ 
fully distended, an oily smile decorated his huge and 
benign countenance, and the ground was strewn, for 



“‘As for aviators . . . 1 ’* 
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’ slightest warning upon no fewer than eleven luckless 

umpires. 

Above the uproar we became conscious of a general 
cry for the keeper, and as the only human present we 
were already being forced into a position of most 
disconcerting prominence. We have a vague recollection 
of the irrepressible Horace pushing us from behind—of 
( the space between the corpulent elephant and ourselves 


“ He had not only eaten all the prizes, but had also 


sat down upon eleven umpires! ” 


yards around L him, with banana skins, paper bags, and 
nut shells. 

It appeared that he had not only eaten all the- 
prizes, but had also sat down suddenly and without the 


swiftly and surely diminishing—when . . . but,, as we 
said at the beginning, it was all a dream, and it was 
precisely at this moment that we most opportunely 
awoke! 


White Magic. 

. By F. M. HALLWARD. 


O N a moonshiny night, if he’s feeling thjt way 
When the dormitory lights are turned low, 

We pull up the blinds and P^t tells of Malay 
Where he used to live long, long ago.' 

He says the moon’s bigger and brighter out there, 

And shines in a magical way, 

That makes all the flowers and trees come alive; 

And he says you can hear what they say. 

You’ve only to wake in the night and slip out 
And lie down in the grass for a bed ; 

But there must be a great many trees round about 
And there must be the moon overhead. 

And then you’ll hear jinglings and tramplings and bells, 
And drums beating hours on hours, 

And even sometimes, like the music in shells. 

Horns blowing from magical towers— 

All part of the things the trees whisper about— 

And the rustle and stir of the grass, 


Where each little flower has a story to tell 
About feet and the footsteps that pass ; 

• 

And how it’s been trodden by merchants with gold. 
And hunters and trappers with skins ; 

But long before half of their stories are told 
A wind in the tree-tops begins, 

That comes from far off in the forest and fills 
The night with strange tales of the sack 

Of wonderful cities lost deep in the hills, 

And travellers who never come back. 

And while the wind stirs in the branches outside 
And moonlight creeps over the floor, 

W r e listen and shudder and long to steal out 
And never come back any more. 

For it’s almost as though Pat can hear far away 
The magical trumpets that blow, 

On a moonshiny night through the woods of Malay, 
Where he used to live long, long ago. 
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Much Ado for Nothing 


A Humorous School Story, 

By H. D. SLATER. 


S URLY beast,” growled Podgson as 
he touched his cap with chilling 
deference to the new house¬ 
master. 

“ Gave me three hundred 
lines this morning,” responded 
Huggins. 

“ Me too—yesterday.” 

” Reported Danvers to the, 
Head. Got him jolly well 
-- -rT. Whacked.” 

“ Won't let a fellow open 
"his lips from the moment he 

enters the class-room, solemn 

- humbug.” 

“ Threatened to report the 
whole class besides Danvers, beastly sneak.” 

” Can’t keep order himself, so he must run and tell his 
mammy that the fellows won’t behave like little gentle¬ 
men, boo-hoo ! ” 

" Jolly good at games, too ; that's the queer bit about 
him,” reflected Huggins. 

Podgson nodded. “ Stodgy over books^though. B.A., 
B.Sc., and all that, you know. I say, loot here, Huggins, 
it’s jolly well time we put an end to this sort of thing, 
taught him his own place, made him sit up and howl.” 

Huggins grinned. ” How ? Report him to the 
Head ? ” 

“ Silly flounder ! Report him to the Head ! ” 

“Well,'how?” 

“ That’s just it. Come on, I'm going in for some grub." 
The requisite amount of “grub” duly disposed of, 
the two worthies continued their stroll and, emerging from 
populated thoroughfares into more rural surroundings, 
found themselves at length in a winding, hedged-in lane, 
flanked on each side by w r ide stretches of pasture-land 
in w r hich cattle browsed and meditated in apparent 
peacefulness. 

Turning a bend suddenly 
they beheld before them a 
nursemaid wheeling a peram¬ 
bulator. 

“ Raynham’s kid,” com¬ 
mented Podgson. “ Dotes on 
that infant, Smithson says. 

Don’t know how he knows. 

Can't imagine Raynham doting 
on any blessed thing. I say, 

Huggins, what ho 1 ” And 
cheerfully seizing Huggins’ cap, 

Podgson flung it whirling into 
the air, whence it descended 
at its owner's feet. 

“What's up, you idiot L” 
exclaimed the outraged Hug¬ 
gins, as he beat the dust out 
of his cap on Podgson's back. 

The latter , unconcernedly 
proceeded to give details. 

** We’ll kidnap the baby and 
hold him to ransom,” he said. 

“ Silly ass ! ” 

“ Why not ? That’ll make 
Raynham sit up, if anything 
will.” 

“Will it? More likely to 
make us sit up.” 


Of course not. He’ll never know who did it. We’ll 
engineer the job properly. Send him an anonymous 
letter, you know. He'll cave in at once.” 

“ Perhaps.” Huggins wns still a trifle doubtful. 
Podgson's mind had a very distinct tendency to the 
visionary type, and, however enthusiastic he might be in 
promoting them, his schemes didn’t always turn out with 
exactly profitable results. 

“ Why, it's a fchance in a hundred ! It’s just what we’ve 
been waiting for ! He’ll cave in at once. Come on, 
Huggins, w'e can’t lose the chance. You go and make 
love to the nursemaid and I'll look after the baby.” 

Huggins began to think that, after all, the scheme wasn’t 
such a bad one, but he demurred at the part allotted to 
him. 

“ No, you do the nursemaid trick,” he said. “ I’m 
—shy ! ” 

“Go on! It’s more in your line than kidnapping 
babies, anyhow.” 

Huggins grinned. “ Well, how do you begin ? ” he asked. 

“ Blest if I know. Offer her some toffee. That might 
do for a beginning.” 

“ And what next ? ” 

“ Oh, say something about the weather, or the crops, 
or—or—you might say what a nice frock she's got on.” 

“ Silly ass ! It’s uniform, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh, well, something Like that—conversational, you 
know—to begin with You’ll get on all right when you get 
started.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” grinned Huggins. 

“ I say. I'll get through the hedge. Mustn't appear 
in the transaction, you know, or she'll think you’re an 
accomplice when the baby disappears.” 

Huggins nodded. “I see. I'll take her off for a 
friendly stroll in search of butterflies or dog-roses 
and-” 

“ Yes; when you come back the baby won't be there.” 

“ So long, then. Hope she's 

__soft enough,” said Huggins 

with a laugh, as he departed 
on his amatory mission, while 
Podgson crept through a gap 
I'liWlf *in the hedge and slipped along 

, ^-to a point almost opposite the 

S P°* nursemaid 

~ I ' fjpjjuj had stopped, arrested by 

4 ’ S9&J ftfml Huggins' proffered sweet-bag 

J || IH and equally sw'eet, if somewhat 

P j I |J J jjl “ Ripping weather, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, I'm sure it’s just 
j I prime,” responded the maid. 


GETTING RID OF AN INCUBUS. 

Midgf.lky Mimor : “ Bright idea of mine, to utilise the Head’s cane 
as a stick for my secretly manufactured rocket. November the Fifth, a 
dickering match, a whizz, and the hated implement will disappear for 
over 1" 
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look awfully nice in your hat, you know. They’d suit 
you down to the ground.” 

(" I say, he’s going it strong,” grinned Podgson.) 

" I know there's a whole crowd cf! 'em just over the 
hedge there,” continued Huggins. 

(” Artful codger ! ” commented Podgson.) 

" But I can’t leave the biby,” objected the maid. 

“ Oh, he’ll be all right. Looks as if he could take care 
of himself. Come on, it won’t take two minutes.” 

The sound of retreating footsteps followed, and, after 
waiting for a moment longer, Podgson crept through a 
conveniently large hole in the hedge and stood beside the 
pram. 

To take the baby only or baby plus pram was rather a 
problem. Pram plus baby might be rather an awkward 
encumbrance, but, on the other hand, baby ^inus pram 
might be still more awkward ; and so in the long run he 
decided to take both. 

The baby seemed a placid, contented specimen of 
humanity, and raised no objection to his abduction. In- 
4eed, he contemplated his abductor with considerable satis¬ 
faction and appeared to enjoy the novel experience of being 
wheeled through a blackthorn hedge ; but no sooner were 
they safely out of sight behind the hedge than Huggins and 
the maid reappeared, and there ensued a lively altercation 
as to the disappearance of the baby. Wails from the maid 
and encouraging assurances from Huggins followed each 
other in quick succession, till relief came at length in the 
form of an escaped bull which hove into sight round the 
next bend, eyed the obstruction in its path with wijd fury 
(at least, so the maid seemed to think) and charged 
violently. 

The girl flew, all thought of her charge gone, and van¬ 
ished at length through the opposite, hedge, while the 
bull ambled peaceably on, evidently with no evil intentions 
in its mind. 

” She’s scooted,” announced Huggins, as he joined 
Podgson. ” Fofgotten all about the baby. Thought the 
bull was after her, silly idiot.” 

" Good,” responded Ppdgson laconically, occupied at the 
moment in disengaging his hair from the baby's grasp, 
” I say, let go, you idiot 1 ” he exclaimed, for the task was 
no easy one, 

” Thinks you can spare him a little,” commented Huggins, 
as he placidly watched the proceedings. Finally Podgson 
succeeded in freeing himself and wheeled the perambulator 
through the gap on to the road. 

” Goo 1 ” said the baby. 

” What's that ? ” demanded Podgson; but the baby 
only smiled amicably , 0 

” What’s your name, old chap ? ” 

” Goo ! ” responded the baby cheerfully. 

” ’Tisn’t. S’pose we call you Raynham junior.” 

Raynham junior laughed. 

’" There, knows his name right enough.” 

Suddenly Podgson stopped and, producing paper and 
pencil, went over to the bank at the side of the road and 
sat down. 

"How’ll this do?” he demanded. "Your—your— 
what d’you call him ?—infant—son—is in safe keeping. 
Be not alarmed. He will come to no harm if - 

" Well ? ” 

" If you reform your ways. Otherwise—tremble and 
beware. That’s the style, isn’t it ? ” 

Huggins nodded. " So far as it goes. But you want 
something more definite, don't you ? A written—what 
d’you call it ?—something in writing from Raynham before 
you deliver up the kid;” 

" Of course. I was coming to that,” responded 
Podgson meditatively. " Here you are : If you deposit a 
signed—signed—signed document In black and white— 
that’s it, isn’t it ?—at the foot of the hollow oak in 
Lone Lane before—five o’clock this afternoon, your 
property will be returned to you in sound condition. 
How's that ? ” ' 

" All right. That'll do. I'll cut along and deliver it, 
and you can look after the kid.” 


” M'yes,” replied Podgson doubtfully. " You’ll come 
back at once, though, won't you ? ” 

Of course.” 

When Huggins returned he found Podgson seated on 
the bank at the side Of the road throwing wild flowers at 
his charge, who seemed quite contented with his lot. 

" Well ? ” he demanded. 

" O.K. Saw nobody,” returned Huggins. 

" Righto. But we’d better get out of this or they’ll 
find us.” % 

For no apparent reason the baby at this juncture emitted 
a most ear-piercing yell, and followed it up with a prolonged 
recital of powerful volume if doubtful elegance. 

” What’s the matter ? ” demanded Podgson. " I say, 
shut up, kid l What's up ? ” 

Wants you to pick him up and carry him,” suggested 
Huggins maliciously. 

" Get out 1 ” 

" He does ; you try him.” 

" No fear 1 ” 

* Well, he'll yell till you do, and if they come out to 
search they’ll find us at once.” 

Podgson looked serious. " Something in that,” he 
admitted. " I say, shut it, youngster,” he added coax- 
ingly, but the youngster only opened ” it ” all the wider. 

” And—I say, it's all jolly fine, but w'hat on earth are 
we going «to do with the kid, now that we've got him ? ” 
demanded Huggins with sudden misgiving. 

" Donkey ! Hold him to ransom, of course.” 

" And where are you going to keep him ? In a rabbit- 
hutch ? ” 

Podgson exploded, doubled up, an<J rolled over on to his 
face, powerles9<with laughter. 

" Crummy ! ” he gasped at last. " Not a bad idea? 
Poor little duffer ! what an insult! ” 

" Anyhow, where d’you mean to keep him ? You can’t 
carry him about under your jacket like a white mouse. 
He's too noisy for that,” pursued Huggins. 

" A long sight,” responded Podgson grimly. " Blest 
if I know. Oh, shut up, you precious infant! Here ! '* 
He picked up the baby and shook him, but Huggins’ con¬ 
jecture proved correct, for the screaming ceased instantly 
and the baby clung to Podgson’s neck " like a fish to water,” 
as Huggins observed, and crowed and chuckled with 
delight. 

" I say, this little beast's throttling me ! ” exclaimed 
the unfortunate Podgson. 

" Of course he is. He's showing how he loves you. I 
say, you ought to go out as a nursemaid, Podgson. You 
look the part, you really do.” This time it was Huggins' 
turn to double up with laughter. 

" Shut up,” snapped Podgson. " Hang this blessed 
infant! ” 

" 'Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby 1 Arrah, Patsy, mind the child ! 

Wrap him up in an overcoat, he’s surely goin* wild 1 

Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby, just ye mind the child awhile 1 

He’ll kick an’ bite an’ cry all night 1 Arrah, Patsy, mind the 
child ! ”* 

chanted Huggins gravely. 

" Chuck it, Huggins,” said Podgson; but he laughed all 
the same. 

" Anyhow, we can’t hang round here much longer. 
They'll have searchrparties out before you can say 4 Jack 
Robinson.' ” 

" I know,” growled Podgson. " I know what we’ll do,” 
he added; with returning cheerfulness. "We’ll cart him 
along to Heath's place and get him to stow the little beggar 
away in his bike shed. He's a pretty decent chap for a 
town fellow.” x 

" S’pose he howls,” suggested Huggins. 

"Wrap him up in an overcoat,”'returned Podgson 
promptly. " I say, w'hat’s up now ? ” he demanded, for 
again, without apparent reason, the baby had begun to 
scream. " Wants you to take him for a change,” he said. 

" Not he. Doesn’t like to. see me wheeling his pram. 
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that’s it. Here, chuck him in again. That’s what he ruefully turning out the contents of his pockets. “ I'm 
wants.” pretty well broke now.” 

“Gummy! There's my old aunt!” Podgson’s ex- “So am I,” agreed Podgson. Between them they 
pression approached as near to tragedy as it was possible mustered twopence-halfpenny. “ D’you think he could 
for it ever to do, and the baby wailed and clutched him manage a dog biscuit ? ” 
tighter round the neck. “ Seen us, too,” he added dole- “ Silly ass ! ” 

fully. “ S'pose we can’t skedaddle ? ” “ Well, it’s about the cheapest stuff we can get, unless 

“ My dear James ! What has happened ? ” exclaimed he’ll eat greenstuff.” 
the old lady in astonishment. “ Silly ass ! ” repeated Huggins. 

James grinned a trifle sheepishly while he proceeded to Podgson grinned “ Well, you go and get something— 
follow Huggins’ advice and “chuck” the screaming infant buns or something, they’re cheaper than jam tarts, and 
into the pram. “ We’re taking our little brother—er—no, I’ll keep the little idiot quiet till you come back,” he said. 
I mean somebody else's little brother out for a walk,” “ But for the sake of all my grand-aunts look sharpj V 
he^explained-somewhat flurriedly. Huggins agreed, and departed in search of 

“ Your little brother ? ” fodder. He returned within five minutes with 

;; No; somebody else’s.” N a paper bag in his hand and visible excitement 

in his expression and pace. 

“ Raynham's out on the hunt,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Got Smith and Robson with him. 
They’ll be round here in five minutes.” 

Podgson whistled. “ Here, stuff something 
down the kid's throat,” he said, seizing the 
bag from Huggins and presenting his charge 
with a large bun, which the baby seemed to 
appreciate greatly, for the crying stopped 
instantly. “ Must get him out of here,” he 
continued. “ He’ll give the show" away in a 
jiffey.” 

“ Guess it’ll mean expulsion,” Huggins 
mused dolefully. 

“ S'pose so,” Podgson agreed with his 
accustomed cheerfulness, as if -expulsion were 
one of the most ordinary occurrences in school 
life. “ But they haven't found us yet,” he 
added. 

“ Supposing Raynham doesn't cave in till 
morning ? ” 

For a moment Podgson's composure was 
disturbed. “ I say, what a pair of lu/iatics 
we are ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Jolly well crazy. Your notion, you 
know,” rejoined Huggins. 

“ 'Taint the notion that’s wrong,” snapped 
Podgson, relapsing into meditation. “You 
cut along and find Heath. We’ll have to 
stow the kid away in his bike-shed till 
Raynham does cave in.” 

“ And stay with him all night ? ” 

“ We’ll have to or he'll yell the place 
down. S'pose it’ll mean expulsion in any 
case if Raynham finds out.” 

But Huggins had a more practical mind. 
“ Can’t we get rid of the kid somehow and 
skedaddle ? ” he suggested. “ Leave him out 
in the road, where Raynham’ll find him and 
Here, stuff something down the kid’s throat,’ he said.*’ scoot back to school ? ” 

“ Might do that,” responded Podgson 

“Well, er, yes, I suppose so. They had one, but she *' but then,” he added regretfully, “ we’d lose the chance 
ran away—from a mad bull.” of teaching Raynham that lesson. Besides,” brightening 

“ Dear me ! ” exclaimed the old lady. “ A mad bull ! ” suddenly, “ how d’you know he won't cave in ? ” 

A kick on the shin from Huggins warned Podgson that Meanwhile*, having finished his bun, Raynham junior 
he w ? as communicating too much and he hastened to put sat in wide-eyed meditation regarding his captors, till at 
matters right. length he came to the conclusion that he was not receiving 

“ Yes, clean scooted,” he said. “We’ll tell you all about that meed of attention which he considered his due. He 
it next time we come to tea with you, auntie,” he added therefore resorted to his usual strategy and, opening his 
hurriedly, for Raynham junior was again showing signs mouth to its by no means inconsiderable capacity, emitted 
cf liveliness and they were perilously near a corner of the a scream calculated to reach their ears if they had been 
school grounds. half-a-mile away. Podgson sprang to his feet instantly. 

“ Thought she was going to ask us to tea to-day,” he “ Shut it, you young jackass ! ” he exclaimed, seizing 
said with a sigh of relief as they neared Heath’s house. the child in his arms in a vain endeavour to quell the 
“Her place is too near old Raynham's, thanks. I say, disturbance. “What's up now? You’ll give-the show 
what’s the matter with this kid now ? ” away before we know where we are.” 

“ Guess he’s hungry,” said Huggins. “ Wants his tea.” “ I think the young jackass has done that already." 

“ Crummy! that’s it. S'pose w'e camp out in Heath’s Huggins and Podgson jumped and turned round, speech- 

field till he stops that row. How d'you feed him ? We’ll less, and were confronted by the grave face of Mr. Raynham 
have to give him something, I suppose.” at the other side of the hedge. If they had not been too 

“ It’ll have to be something cheap,” returned Huggins, disturbed to notice it they would have seen that his gravity 
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“ Your escapade certainly merits expulsion and I am 
glad you realise the fact." Which cryptic utterance some¬ 
what mystified the boys and seemed to suggest, at least 
in its tone, the possibility that there might be worse things 
to face than expulsion. Podgson and Huggins trudged 
drearily on, their complexions growing steadily ruddier as 
fresh batches of their school-fellows joined the procession, 
deterred only by the presence of the’master from voicing 
witty and malicious comments. 

At last they reached the school gates and Podgson 
stopped short- 

" I say, sir, we can’t go in like this! " he burst 
out. ' 

" Can't you ? I see no other way out of the difficulty. 


was a degree less complete than usual, that his eyes had a 
very distinct twinkle ,in them, though the set of his mouth 1 
was severe enough. 

" So kidnapping is the latest form of sport is it ? " he 
pursued. “ You boys seem to have a strange idea of 
enjoyment." 

Podgson and Huggins looked foolish and remained dumb. 

" Bring the child out here, Podgson ; and you, Huggins, 
bring the perambulator." 

The two worthies obeyed, somewhat reluctantly. 

" I suppose you have spent a pleasant afternoon," 
resumed the master. 

“ S’pose we have," said Podgson sullenly. 

" And learned much of the art of managing babies." 

Huggins grinned, for Raynham junior was crowing and 
chuckling again and hanging on like grim death to Podgson's 
hair. 

“ Come along, you are late already. It is after six." 


The assembled school was struck speechless, and the unfortunate 4 nursemaids ’ quickened their pace. 


You have deprived the baby of his nursemaid and must 
fill the vacancy for the present." 

" But really-" 

" Well ? " 

" Can't we go round the back ? " 

" No ; that would take longer. Come along." 

" Can't I put him into the pram, then, sir ? " pleaded the 
unfortunate Podgson. But Mr. Raynham was immovable, 
and so, with his crimson face buried as far out of sight as 
possible in the baby's person, Podgson entered the school 
precincts, muttering under his breath to Huggins as he 
went something about " conscripting labour," which the 
latter scarcely heard, fqr, as luck would have it, almost the 
whole school had assembled in the quadrangle awaiting the 
bell for " prep.," and all Huggins’ faculties were at the 
moment concentrated on the situation. 

For a moment the assembled school was struck speech¬ 
less and the unfortunate "nursemaids" quickened their 
pace, hoping to reach shelter before the storm burst. But 
their hope was not long-lived. A titter ran round the 
quadrangle, then a great united roar of laughter, which 
rose again and again as the weird procession made what 
speed it could towards Raynham's, which happened to be 


Mr. Raynham indicated that they were to proceed as they 
were, Podgson with the baby, Huggins by his side with the 
perambulator, and himself bringing up the rear. Podgson 
demurred. 

" Hadn't I better put him back in the pram, sir ?" he 
asked. 

" No. You seem to have formed so strong an attach¬ 
ment for each other that I think you had better not be 
separated," returned Mr. Raynham promptly. And so 
they proceeded, wending their way school wards by a 
somewhat circuitous route prescribed by the master, as if 
to take them amongst as many people as he could possibly 
find, as Podgson afterwards declared. Occasionally they 
passed small grdups of the boys who stared and grinned 
capaciously at the unwonted spectacle, and some turned 
and followed to see what was going to happen. Suddenly 
Podgson turned and addressed the master. 

" Can’t I put him in now, sir ? " he asked tragically. 

" No," responded Mr. Raynham. 

Huggins looked round. " What are you going to do 
with us, sir ? " he asked. 

" You will know within the next five minutes." 

" Are—are you going to have us expelled ? " 
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the house situated farthest from the gateway; and then, 
to crown matters, the Head put in his appearance and 
paused in his course, arrested by the spectacle. He 
frowned, readjusted his glasses, hitched up his gown, and 
looked again. No, he was not mistaken. Two of the 
lower fourth boys, one of them Podgson (Podgson, it may 
be noted, as a frequent visitor to the Head's study, was wei] 
known to that' gentleman), were actually crossing the 
quadrangle in charge of a baby and a perambulator—and 
in full view of their fellows ! A very strange proceeding, 
very strange ! Then his eyes travelled to Mr. Raynham, 
who obviously had some share in the procession. He 
frowned again, wholly unable to account for so unortho¬ 
dox an occurrence, and took a few steps back to await 
eventualities. 

But the school had not seen him, and above the uproar 
various comments now began to be distinguishable. 

“We don't take infants here, Podgson 1 ” one ex¬ 
claimed . 

“ He’s brought his little brother,” declared another. 

“ No, he hasn't; can’t you see, it’s his sister's big 
dolly!” 

“ Silly ass 1 '.tisn’t. He’s going out as a nursemaid, 
that’s it, and Huggins is going too. Aren't you, 
Huggins ? ’ 

Suddenly a voice rose above the clamour : 

“ Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby I ” and the whole school 
took up the song with gusto. 

% “Arrah, Patsy, mind the child ! 

Wrap him up in an overcoat, he's surely goin' wild 1 


Arrah, Patsy, mind the baby, just ye mind the child awhile I 
He’ll kick an' bite an’ cry all night! Arrah, Patsy, mind the 
child 1 ”, 

Even the Head laughed, audibly ; then he discreetly 
withdrew, as JPodgson dropped the baby into the pram 
at Raynham's door and bolted for cover with Huggins at 
his heels. » 

Early next morning Podgson and Huggins paid a visit 
to the Head's study to explain matters. What happened 
during that brief visit they considered was purely their own 
concern and accordingly kept stolid silence on the subject; 
but certain it is that they were neither flogged nor expelled. 

For the best part of the next fortnight they existed more 
or less in a state of perpetual defence, resorting once or 
twice to the power of the fist to maintain their dignity ; 
but at last, with the aid of one or two faithful cronies, 
they succeeded in re-establishing themselves in the school’s 
respect. * 

Prompted by that wisdom which comes of bitter ex¬ 
perience they haVe concluded that, though theoretically 
the idea of kidnapping babies and holding them to ransom 
may be feasible enough, it is not a plan that can be carried 
out with any prospect of success. 

They have also decided that there are certainly worse 
things in life than expulsion or a flogging. 

And that, despite his somewhat unconventional method 
of inflicting punishment, Mr. Raynham is, after all, turning 
out not such a bad sort. He even invited Podgson and 
Huggins to tea one day—and did hot unnecessarily obtrude 
his son’s existence upon their notice. 


Another Couple. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 

(See “ Which Are You?” Vol. 42 , page 604 .) 


T HERE are two more types of fellow in 
the grey School old and mellow. 

One is Waring, and the other’s 
Halliday ; 

Both are decent sorts, but Waring has a very 
different bearing 

To his chum who's neither debonnair 
Nor gay. 

Whatsoever the occasion—shall some trouble 
r*ake invasion 

Of the School, or gala pleasuie 
Come instead 

Waring’ % s never hot nor flurried, but unruffled 
and unworried 

Meets the day’s work, for he always 
Keeps his head 1 

Yes, whatever be the crisis, his mien is and his 
advice is 

“ Don’t get flustered, don’t get fuming, 

But keep cool.” 

He is always sure and steady, always patient, 
alw r ays ready. 

And the most relied-on fellow 
In the School. 

You can always trust to Waring when momen¬ 
tous heurs you’re bearing, 

You are steeled by his serene and 
Smiling glance ; 

You’re encouraged by his jest, calmed and 
stiffened and possessed 
Of new strength to meet whatever 
Ills advance I 



COINS AND THEIR 
STORIES. 

II. The Civil War between 
King Charles and Parlia¬ 
ment brought the King into 
difficulties of coinage, and 
when the Royalists were be¬ 
sieged in the castles and 
towns they held they re¬ 
sorted to the coinage of 
“ obsidional" (from obsidio , 
a siege) money, of which 
the piece shown here is a 
fine example. 11 is a shilling 
of Pontefract, the design 
being that of a castle gate¬ 
way. Such coins, or money 
of necessity, were minted 
at Colchester, Newark, 
Scarborough, and at Recs- 
ton. Some were oblong, 
others lozenge-shaped (like 
the illustration), and many 
merely irregular pieces of 
silver cut from old spoons 
and platters. 


But for Halliday—his troubles are unlimited, 
he doubles 

All his bothers by the way he 

Fumes and frets ; 

He is always apprehensive of the worst, on the 
defensive 

For some blow of fortune which he 
Rarely gets. 

For the Sports we want fine weather—he will 
mope for v hours together 

O'er the certainty that it will 
Turn to rain ; 

When the holidays are starting, in a panic he’s 
departing, 

Simply frantic, for he’s sure he'll 
Lose his train I 

He’s in one perpetual flurry o’er imaginary 
worry. 

All his days are filled with woes that 
Never come ; 

All his time in fears he's wasting, time that 
Waring, calm, unhasting, 

Crowds with quiet and useful labours. 

There are some 

Of our number, friend, like these two, and you 
know which most will please you 

To be bracketed with Waring, 

Or be said 

To resemble Halliday—Do you fume in fruitless 
way, 

Or in all things, great and little, 

Keep your head I 
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Sarinsch, is equal to the other work of that famous Russian 
artist, and shows a capped matron with two young girls 
welcoming a third girl. Each* of the girls has a star on her 
forehead, and there are three stars in each upper corner of the 
stamp. At one time the territory of Lettgallen or Lettgallia, 
with its capital of Dwinsk, was ii} the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. Aided by Polish troops, the Latvian 
forces cleared the country, and Lettgallen was in¬ 
corporated into the Republic of Latwija (Latvia). 

That tells us the reason for the providing of these 
stamps. 

Iceland : 5 aur, green. A nearly full-faced portrait 
of King Christian X., looking to his left, is shown, 

Iceland being a dependency of Denmark. At the 
top of the oval frame is the word “ Island,” with 
“ Frimerki ” to the right and left, and " 5 aur ” at 
the bottom of the stamp. A cord runs around the 
frame as an ornamental border, the ends being looped 
in the lower comers. In the upper comers appear 
the royal cypher. 

Mozambique': $ centavo, yellow-green. Postage 
Due. Name and value in black. At top ” Porteado,” 
at bottom “ A Receber.” The Mozambique Company recently 
issued a new set of Postage Dues, showing the Company’s arms 
in the centre, with the inscriptions " Companhia de Mozambique ” 
at the top, and in curved bands each side of the centre 
" Porteado” left, and ” A Receber ” right. The values are in 
coloured figures on white labels over ” centavo ” or ” centavos ” 
at foot, the com- \ 

plete set being : 


£ c., green. 

1 c., black. 

2 c., red-brown. 

3 c., orange- 

brown. 

5 c., brown. 

6 c., pale brown. 
10 c., mauve. 

13 c., blue. 

20 c., carmine. 
50 c., grey. 


Armenia : 10 kopecs 
surcharged in black 
on Russia 7 cent. blue. 

[Enlarged.) 


” K.G. and Medicinal Spring.” These two stamps show the 
design of the new set of twelve values issued for this colony. And 
the first-named stamp.perpetuates what is known throughout the 
philatelic world as the “Columbus Howler.” In the stamp 
we see Columbus depicted holding a telescope to his eye. As 
a matter of fact, the invention of the telescope took 
place little more than 300 years ago, at which time 
Columbus had beer, dead more than a hundred years ! 
As this anachronism has been long notorious, one 
might well wonder why it was persisted in when 
preparing this 1920 series of stamps. The clue to 
that mystery is supplied by the following extract, 
which I make from Stamp Collecting, which says : 
“ Our correspondent tells us that he took this 
point up with the semi-official Colonial Journal, 
which stated that the analogous design is the official 
badge or seal of St. Kitts, and is therefore reproduced 
without change on the current stamps. For the same 
reason, the seal of Antigua on t£e King George 
stamps of that colony has the * Edwardian ’ in¬ 
scription, and no change of this is contemplated on 
, its postage stamps.” The full set of these St. Kitts- 
Nevis stamps consists of: 



\d., green. 
id., red. 
ij., orange. 
2 d., grey. 





Olympia Games Stamps. {Enlarged.) 


Czecho slovakia : 500 heller, grey on slate. Similar in design 
is the 1000 heller, brown on buff. These two stamps (already 
obsolete) were issued on the birthday of President Masaryk, 
whose portrait (wearing eye-glasses) appears upon them. There 
is an oval frame with ornamental border, emblematic of a 
plenteous harvest, which has won praise on account of its faith¬ 
ful representation of fine carving in wood. At 
the top is the inscription “ Posta Ceskoslovenska,” 
and at the foot the numerals of value in a scroll- 
like frame. As a “ portrait stamp ” it is certainly 
successful, but, particularly in the 500 heller, the 
effect is somewhat sombre. 

Siam : 5 satang, red on pink paper. In this 
new issue there is a portrait of the King looking 
to the left, enclosed in an ornamental frame that 
is surmounted by an “ Assyrian ” head with large 
wings. There is an outer frame of pearls. 

Underneath the portrait is the word “ Siam” in 
Siamese and in English, with the value below it. 

Wallis and Futuna Islands : black on 1 cent 
New Caledonia green, overprinted in Paris. The Wallis Islands 
and the small island of Futuna, to the north-east of Fiji, have 
belonged to the French since 1886 and 1888 respectively. Any 
time during the last few years rumours have been renewed that 
these islands were to have their own postage stamps. And 
at last the report has come true. A word may here be said as 
to the bird that is depicted on the 1 c. to *5 c. stamps of New 
Caledonia. This is the Kagu ( Rhinochetus jubatur), which is 
reputed to be peculiar to the island. 

St. Kitts-Nevis : ±d., green, “ K.G. and Columbus ; ” id., red, 



2 \d., ultramarine 
3 d., purple on yellow. 

0 d., ma^ive and purple 

is., black and grey-black on green. 

2s., blue and purple 
on blue. 

2s. 6 d., red and 

black on blue. 

55., red and green 
on yellow. 

105., red and green 
on blue. 


The older issues 
of St. Kitts-Nevis 
are catalogued 
separately under the 
titles of St. Chris¬ 
topher and Nevis. 

Since early days Nevis has been celebrated for its springs, and the 
“ Medicinal Spring ” vignette depicts a “ prostrate figure attended 
by two others administering water that is flowing from a rock.” 

Belgium : Olympic Games Commemoration, 5 c. (4-5 c.) green, 
10 c. (+5 c.) rose, 15 c. (4-5 c.) sepia. The Qlympic Games 
were held in Antwerp last August, and it is curious to 
remark that this fine series in the Greek style was 
issued in Belgium and engraved and printed by 
the American Bank Note Company of New York. 
It was on sale at Belgian post offices until the end 
of October, remains current until the end of the 
present year, and is available for internal corres¬ 
pondence only. Each stamp is sold at an extra 
charge of five centimes, which money goes to a 
fund for permanently disabled soldiers. 

From both a pictorial and an artistic point of 
view the 5 c., shown^g a classical thrower of the 
discus, and of a beautiful green colour most finely 
shaded, has proved to be the best liked of the three. 
The nude runner on the 15 c. stamp has, also, 
earned much praise. A rider in a chariot drawn by three horses 
is figured on the 10 c. With each stamp the frame is different: 
Greek ornamentation and spandrels in the 5 c. ; Doric columns 
in the 10 c.; and Corinthian columns in the 15 c. The inscription 
reads “ vn olympiade 1920 anvers-antwerpen,” in two lines 
at top, and beneath the central device “ belgique-belgie pour 
LES MUTILES 5 C.-VOOR DE VERMINKTEN.” 

In our next month's “ Corner ” I shall show yoii a very in¬ 
teresting collection of stamps that are all of one “ type,” giving 
representations of many kinds of birds. 
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The Making of a Mining Engineer. 

All about the Famous School of Metalliferous Mining at Camborne. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


I T is no exaggeration to say that a considerable part 
of the greatness of the British Empire has been 
built up by mining for metals, precious and other¬ 
wise, Many of the countries of the world that 
are richest in metals were first explored by Englishmen ; 
it was Englishmen who there discovered generous deposits 
of paying ore ; likewise it was our own countrymen who 
supplied at once the mind, the muscle, and the money for 
transforming these neglected stores of Nature into useful 
wealth. 

The calling of the mining engineer, with its remarkable 
combination of miner, engineer, prospector, surveyor, ore 
dresser, assayer, geologist, metallurgist, mineralogist, and 
chemist, is one that appeals strongly to boys of energetic 
temperament and active brain. To 
such, the life is congenial and the pro¬ 
fession offers many prizes. Without 
bothering our heads about all sorts 
of political and economical whys and 
wherefores, it may be accepted as a 
fact that, in a universe that is becom¬ 
ing rapidly smaller, the importance of 
scientific mining for metals ever in¬ 
creases. Here, therefore, we are going 
to show the method of training some 
of our young mining engineers for the 
wonderful future that is undoubtedly 
before them. 

In the year 1909, the mining schools 
of Cornwall were reorganised by the 
Cornwall CountyCouncil, and one main 
school was formed by the amalgama¬ 
tion of the mining schools of Camborne, 

Redruth and Penzance. The result is 
that famous institution, the School of 
Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall), which 
is situated at Camborne in Cornwall, 
and whence so many eager and com¬ 
petent young mining engineers go forth 
annually to annex their share of the 
spoil that their enterprise may draw 
from a teeming earth. 

The situation and circumstances of 
the school are very fortunate. Maybe 
nowhere else, in the United Kingdom, is there such a 
combination of favourable conditions for education in 
metalliferous mining. Cornwall has quite exceptional 
mining traditions, running through centuries. The posi¬ 
tion of the school is in the heart of present metalliferous 
mining operations. The school itself has the unique 
advantage of possessing a mine which is used mainly for 
the purpose of giving practical instruction to the students 
in their profession. It has the run of other important 
metalliferous mines, which are most effectively equipped 
for breaking/ raising, stamping and dressing ores. It is in 
immediate proximity to extensive engineering works which 
are mainly devoted to the production of modern mining 
appliances, as pumping engines, compressors, rock 'drills, 
fuses, &c., to which students have access for observation 
and instruction. 

Recently the school has been affiliated with Manchester 
University, and under the terms of the Ordinance of the 
University the third year’s course at the School of Metalli¬ 
ferous Mining is accepted in lieu of the final course in metal 
mining for the degree of B.Sc. Techn. in Mining ; and the 
examination for the Diploma of the school is accepted in 
lieu of the University Examination 


The school buildings at Camborne contain lecture 
theatres, class-rooms, chemical laboratory, assaying and fur¬ 
nace room, mechanical laboratory, drawing-office, museum, 
library, and the general offices of the school. The museum 
contains a large selection of minerals of all kinds, and a 
series of typical rocks, with accompanying sections for 
examination with the microscope. 

We now come to that exceedingly interesting topic, 
namely, the school’s own private mine. 

In 1897, the eastern portion of South Condurrow mine 
adjoining Wheal Grenville was purchased from the former 
lessees. It is now worked under the name of King Edward 
Mine, the object being to enable students to obtain an 
acquaintance with practical mining and the treatment of 
ores, under the supervision of com¬ 
petent instructors. 

Skilled miners, mechanics, and other 
workmen are regularly employed on 
the mine. Students take part in the 
various mining operations, and are 
changed systematically from one part 
of the workings to another at proper 
intervals, always under the direction 
of competent workmen. 

As will be readily understood, the 
permitted use of a semi-commercial 
mine like King Edward Mine offers 
many advantages to the students. 
They gain the atmosphere of mining 
gradually, .over a period of three years, 
and, apart from the lectures in the 
third year, which are quite indepen¬ 
dent, they have a precise knowledge 
of one mine. How complete is their 
acquaintance with that one mine, a 
moment's reflection will show. They 
have studied it as a mineral deposit. 
They have surveyed it. They have 
sampled and assayed some consider¬ 
able section of it. They have worked 
in the smiths’ and carpenters’ shops, 
and have had some of their instruction 
in machinery on the mine. And they 
have made drawings, say, for a new 
head gear, and drawn up specifications for it, with an 
estimate of the cost. 

Most of the actual mining in King Edward Mine is 
carried on contintiously as in a commercial mine, and as if 
solely for the sake of profit. This holds at arm’s length 
the enervating influence of make-believe. The students 
take their share in all these operations, which occasionally 
are slowed down or varied or stopped for a time, for their 
sake, with no great expense. 

Every year there is some repair or replacement in which 
all the students participate; for instance, collaring the 
shaft, or replacing timber by reinforced concrete. It is to 
be noted that the mine is suitable for investigations of 
Inspectors of Mines as to possible improvements in methods 
of working, which make for the health or safety of the 
workman 

The mill runs at a profit. The flow of ore is there when 
the inspector wants it, and it may be modified for an hour, 
a day, or a fortnight at a small cost, and with a reasonable 
expectation of profit from an investigation. Work of a 
mining-workshop type, with a few hundredweights of ore, 
can be arranged for more economically and efficiently than 
in a college laboratorv. 



Mr. Alex. Richardson, M.I.M.M. 

(Principal of the Camborne Mining School). 
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The workmen on the mill are accustomed to work on this 
scale in the treatment of roasted concentrate, with acid for 
the removal and recovery of copper, which is a troublesome 
constituent. The extension of work on this scale to ores 
of different metals by a variety of methods is practicable 
at less cost, and with more efficiency, than in a college 
laboratory. That has been demonstrated time and again. 

Students spend on an average two„days a week, through¬ 
out the course, at practical work on the mine, either at 
surface or underground. Situated as it is in the midst of 
a mining district, the school offers special facilities for the 
study of geology. 

The School Dipldma course at Camborne lasts three 
years. The diploma is awarded to students who have 
completed the period of study assigned, have satisfied the 
Governors as to attendance, diligence, progress and conduct, 
and have passed satisfactory examinations in the subjects 


specimen having its corresponding microscopic slide- 
instruction in the preparation of such slides is also given, 
and the students prepare their own sections of rocks 
collected during field excursions. These excursions are 
made to places of geological interest, such as, for instance. 
The Lizard, St. Austell and Land's End. Students are 
desired to furnish themselves w r ith geological hammer, 
satchel, note-book and pocket lens. 

Instruction in mining is given partly by a course of 
lectures and partly by organised courses of practical work. 
The students working for the diploma receive practical 
instruction in King Edward Mine. There they learn hand 
and machine drilling, timbering, vanning and panning, 
plan drawing, &c. These subjects are taught by experienced 
miners and engineers. Practical instruction in ore dressing 
is given at the mill attached to the # King Edward Mine, 
and the students are taken to see other plants working 



[Photo by /. C. Burrow, F.R.P.S. 


King Edward Mine, Camborne. 


of each year of their course. Generally speaking, students 
are expected to satisfy the Governors as to their proficiency 
in each subject of the current year before being allowed to 
proceed to the following year's course. 

It should, however, be particularly noted that the School 
Diploma may be obtained in two years by students who 
are University Graduates, students who have passed 
satisfactorily through a tw'o years’ course in Mechanical 
Engineering at a recognised Technical School, those who 
have received Satisfactory scientific training in day or 
evehing schools duriiig apprenticeship, or those who have 
had a theojetical and practical training that will justify 
an exemption of the first year's course of study. 

The syllabus of classes includes all subjects useful to the 
mining engineer. It can be studied in the prospectus of 
the school, which is to be obtained from Camborne. Here 
we have space only for a few notes a£ to the chief features 
of its contents. 

Lectures on geology are supplemented by practical work 
in the rirawing of maps and sections, and by actual geo¬ 
logical mapping in the field. In this class, rocks are 
examined under the microscope. The school is well 
equipped with a large collection of typical rocks, each 


in the district. Surveying is taught to diploma students 
at King Edward Mine. The course includes surface sur¬ 
veying with the chain, surveying w'ith the miner's dial, 
triangulation, the theodolite, levelling, tacheometry, &c. 
During the summer vacation a course of instruction in 
surveying is given at the Botallack Mine, St. Just. 

For the diploma course at Camborne the fee is 40 guineas 
a year. When a student does not take the full course, 
an approved special course can be arranged at a special fee 
per subject taken. All such subjects as assaying, min¬ 
eralogy, metallurgy, &c., are included in this course. 

All the books and instruments needed by a student may 
be obtained at an approximate cost of ^15. Candidates for 
admission to the school must be over sixteen years of age. 
They must satisfy the authorities that they have received 
a good education, and are able to pass the entrance exami¬ 
nation in mathematics, English (essay), and freehand 
drawing, or can satisfy the authorities that they possess 
qualifications enabling them to benefit by the course of 
instruction. 

The new principal of the school is Mr. Alex. Richardson 
M.I.M.M. 

All students not residing with their parents, or relations 
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Firing a hole at the 400 ft. level, King Edward 

satisfactory to the Governors, live in registered boarding¬ 
houses, the proprietors of which make reports to the 
Governors, when so required, with regard to the conduct 
of the students who reside with them. 

From Mr. T. Knowles, B.A., B.Sc., Secretary and Vice- 
Principal, we received some additional information that 
must be here given. One of our illustrations shows the 
vanning and panning room. Concerning these processes 
•we are told :— 

“ Both these methods of estimating the values of ores 
depend entirely upon the fact that the rich portion of the 
ore has a higher specific gravity than the rock (gangue) in 
which it is contained. 

“ The method of procedure in vanning, say, a tin ore is 
as follows : The ore is first of all crushed, and an ounce of 
it weighed, and if it contains pyrites (iron disulphide) or 
mispickel (sulph-arsenide of iron) it is roasted in a crucible 
until all sulphur and arsenic are driven off, leaving the iron 
in the form of oxide and tin ore untouched. The roasted 
stuff is then placed in a vanning shovel (see illustration). 

“ Now the vanner himself gets to work. The vanner 
stands in 
front of a 
tub (kieve) 
of water, 
and allows 
about an 
ounce or 
two of 
water to 

flow on to the ore. He then raises the shovel a little 
above the surface of the water, and holding it nearly 
horizontal, rotates the water briskly by imparting to the 
shovel a slight circular motion, passing into an elliptical 
one, front to back. This causes the finer (and lighter) 
mud to be suspended in the liquid, which is then poured 
off. The operation is repeated until the water, after stand¬ 
ing a moment, is fairly clear. 

“ About half as much water as before is brought on. 
Then, with a motion which is similar to the previous one, 
but with a jerk added in one direction, the heavier material 


[Photo by J. C. Burrow, F.R.P.S, 

Mine, Camborne. 


Gold Prospector’s Pan. 


is thrown forward and 
the stony matter is 
washed back. The jerk 
is given just as the 
water is returning. The 
descending wave of 
w’ater draws with it 
the bulkier and lighter 
particles of the ore, 
while the heavier mat¬ 
ter lying on the bottom 
is scarcely affected by 
it. The jerky motion, 
however,' carries it to 
the front of the shovel. 
The lighter stuff is 
washed off. The resi¬ 
due is dried over a 
furnace and weighed. 

“ Panning. — Al¬ 
though chiefly used for 
gold ore, this method is 
also applicable for test¬ 
ing any other heavy 
minerals. The pan usu¬ 
ally used by gold pros¬ 
pectors is an iron dish, 
circular in form, from 
io to 14 inches in dia¬ 
meter at the bottom, 
but 3 or four inches 
wider at the top, as the 
sides are made sloping 
and about 3 inches deep. 
The accompanying 
sketch (see illustration) 
will give you a fair idea of the structure. 

" Simple as the process of panning may seem to be, it 
requires considerable dexterity and practice to acquire. 
In outline it is as follows :— 

“ A quantity of the crushed dirt to be washed is placed 
in the pan, sufficient to occupy about two-thirds of its 
capacity^ The pan with its contents is then immersed in 
water, either in a hole or rivulet, so that the miner can 
conveniently reach the pan with his hands while it rests 
on the bottom. The object of this is to enable the operator 
to have free use of both hands for stirring up the mass, so 
that every particle may become thoroughly sodden and 
disintegrated. 

“ Then the pan is taken in both hands, one on either 
side, a little inside of its greater diameter, and, without 
allowing it to emerge from the water, it is suspended in 

the hands, not 
quite level, but 
dipping some¬ 
what away 
from the 
holder. 

“In this po¬ 
sition it is so 
shaken as to 
allow' the 
water to dis¬ 
engage al 
the lighl 
earthy par-’ 

tides and carry them away. When this has been concluded 
there will remain in the pan varying proportions of gold 
dust, heavy sand, lumps of clay and gravel stones. These 
last accumulate on the surface and are picked off by hand 
and rejected. The lumps' of clay must be crumbled and 
reduced by rubbing, so as to be carried off by water at 
the next immersion of the pan. 

“ A neat turn of the wrist is required to allow the muddy 
portions to escape in driblets over the depressed edge of 
the pan, without using so much force as to send the finer 
portions of the gold with them. At last nothing remains 


Vanning .Shovel. 
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in the pan but the gold 
dust, with usually some 
heavy black sand and 
a little earthy matter. 

This last can be easily 
removed ; but the black 
sand is usually removed 
by a magnet, taking 
care, of course, that 
none of the gold be¬ 
comes entangled in the 
suspended sand. 

“ Despite the many 
improvements intro¬ 
duced from time to 
time in gold-washing 
appliances, the pan re¬ 
mains an essential part 
of the gold-miner’s out¬ 
fit.*' 

So much for vanning 
and panning generally. 

In more particular rela¬ 
tion to the Camborne 
School, we were further 
told^ 

" The students wear 
a special suit of under¬ 
ground clothes, consist¬ 
ing of white flannel un¬ 
derwear, white trousers 
white woollen shirt and 
heavy boots. Also a T ,, , , . 

hard hat, something like Ladder-road below 

the soldier’s steel hel¬ 
met, but made of a composition as hard as board, which 
is necessary in order to protect the head against contact 
with the rock in the low galleries, many of which are 
only five feet high. Means of illumination : candles and 
acetylene lamps. The candles are usually stuck on the 



[Photo by J. C. Burrow. F.R.P.S. 
400 ft. level at King Edward Mine, Camborne. 

helmet by means of clay, and can be seen in the photo¬ 
graph ‘ Ladder-road below 400 ft. level.' 

” You may take it that the chief feature of the Camborne 
Mining School is that the scientific training is the hand¬ 
maiden of the practical work, with the result that we can 



Vanning and Panning Room. 
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turn out * employable men * on the completion of the course. 
The institution is nionolechnic. We turn out one product 
only, namely, the mining engineer, a man who can under¬ 
take a survey of a mine or proposition, or assay the products 


which are made on the mine, or superintend the mining 
operations underground. 

“ The rank of the school is that of a Technical Institution 
(University Branch) recognised by the Board of Education." 


‘‘Picture Story Wanting Words” Competition. 



A First Prize of One Guinea, Second Prize of Half-a-Guinea, and Third Prize of Five Shillings, in cash, will be awarded 
tor the best original short stories, not exceeding 1,500 words in length, written to the above picture. Additional prizes of 
fountain-pens, pocket-knives and handsome volumes w'ill be given to other successful competitors. This competition is open 
to all readers up to the age of eighteen. All stories, which must be certified as the sender's own, original work, must reach 
the Editor of the " B.O.P./’ 4 Bouveric Street, London, E.C. 4, not later than December 31, 1920. Envelopes should be 
marked “Picture Story Competition " 
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I want to call the attention of -** B.O.P." readers this month 
to two new books which are lying upon my desk. They make 
an especial appeal to boys. One of them 
TWO SPLENDID is V Beautiful Butterflies of the 
BOOKS FOR .TRoncs,” by Arthur Twidle, who has 

BOYS - written and illustrated the volume. Those 

of you fellows who have kept your previous 
“ B.O.P. ” Annuals will remember that Mr. Twidle, some 
years back, contributed some fine frontispieces 
in colour, depicting butterflies and moths of 
the tropical forests. These popular presenta¬ 
tion plates, I believe, gave him the idea for 
the present book, in which he has included 
thirteen beautiful plates of ” bird-wing " and 
other butterflies. 

These coloured drawings are wonderfully 
well reproduced ; they show the brilliant 
colouring and the delicate tinting of the 
insects’ wings in a manner that I have nevei 
seen equalled. Many boys will, no doubt, 
imagine that collecting tropical butterflies 
is a matter beyond their power. Mr. Twidle 
points out how the home collector of foreign 
species, who wishes to take up this subject 
for recreation and amusement, can set about 
the task. It is not so difficult, after all. It 
is a hobby in which boys, as well as grown¬ 
ups, can participate, though the latter,-with a 
longer purse, may have the advantage. Listen 
to what Mr. Twidle says :— 

” Owing to the vast field and number of 
species already named and described—amount¬ 
ing roughly to over 66,000 (Bates gives the number of species 
as above 200,000)—it is almost impossible after years of collecting 
to exhaust the various orders of known species, and to this is 
attributable the enduring charm of collecting butterflies : new 
forms also are constantly coming to hand from distant out¬ 
posts of civilisation, many of which come well \yithin the means 
of the average collector ;~for these reasons it can confidently be 
claimed that this is a hobby which will never fail its devotees, 
either from the standpoint of inexhaustible variety of species, 
form, colour, or beauty of design ; and it has the additional 


advantage of being entirely independent of the seasons. To 
those who have once come under the spell and fascination 
of Entomology, there is the possibility of making fine collec¬ 
tions of enduring interest without moving from the ten-mile 
radius (reference is made to the great Metropolis. because 
many of the principal natural history agents are located 
there).” 

In the descriptive chapters, Mr. Twidle writes graphically 
on the evolution of a butterfly from the 
egg to the perfect insect, on how to dis¬ 
tinguish a butterfly from a moth, on how 
to collect, and on apparatus and methods 
of. capture. Field Club members, therefore, 
will find his volume a veritable treasure- 
house. 

The second book that I have under notice 
is ” Every Boy’s Book of Geology,” by 
A. E. Trueman, D.Sc., F.G.S., and W. Perdval 
Westell, F.L.S. This useful manual comes at 
an opportune time, I think, because I have had 
so many queries from boys relating to geology. 
Here, then, you have a trustworthy guide to 
the study of the rocks, minerals, and fossils 
of the British Isles, with a host of illustra¬ 
tions to enable you to identify strata and 
such specimens as you may find. As the 
authors point out in their introductory re¬ 
marks, the importance of geology is in many 
ways greater now than ever it was, owing to 
the increasing study of mining and agriculture, 
and to the new cult of regional survey. 
But, quite apart from this, geology has a 
fascination of its own for all who are interested in Nature. 
God's world is a most wonderful world. The Nature student 
is for ever probing into its mysteries and revealing its secrets. 
The student of geology will find .that in his pursuit of knowledge 
he has taken up one of the most absorbing of studies. ” Every 
Boy’s Book of Geology ” has been designed specially to help 
him, and I predict that it wall long hold the field as the most 
tip-to-date and exhaustive treatise of its kind. Both the above 
volumes are issued by the Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverio 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 



EVERY BOYS . 
BOOK OFCEOLOGY 



ARTHUR t . rRUF.WAN 

O. Vc l '•*> hC 4 


Every Boy's Book 
of Geology." 
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DEPOTS FOR 

SHIPWRECKED 

MARINERS. 


Now for a note from a correspondent who was interested 
in our article on “ Post Office Stones ” (see last vplupie, p. 662). 

He says : ” What your contributor points 
out reminds me of another curious fact 
that is not well known except to those who 
‘ go down to the sea in ships.' In various 
parts of the world there are provision 
depdts for the use of shipwrecked mariners. These have been 
established and are maintained by different Governments, which 
make arrangements that, as opportunity offers, the dep6ts 
shall be visited to see that all is in order with them, and that, 
if necessary, the stores shall be replenished. In a few instances, 
usually’at considerable intervals, a ship is specially despatched to 
call at such places and ascertain that the stores are intact. It 
is, though, the duty of all those who have taken from the stores 
to report that fact directly they again come into touch with 
civilisation. 

“ Lieutenant-Commander John King Davis, w’ho was second 
in command of the Australian Antarctic Expedition under 
Sir Douglas Mawson, and who is the gallant author of the in¬ 
spiring chronicle entitled, ‘With the Aurora in the Antarctic,’ 
that has been recently published by 
Andrew Melrose, Ltd., tells of visits 
of inspection paid to such depots. 

One record reads :— 

" * To-morrow we intend to take the 
launch as far as Camp Cove to in 
spect the provision depot, maintained 
there by the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment for the ifse of unfortunate cast¬ 
aways. . . . 

“ ‘ The wind had moderated during 
the night, so the launch soon covered 
the distance of five miles to Camp 
Cove. We landed near the two white- 
painted sheds which form the depot. 

The larger shed contained stores of 
biscuits, tinned food, matches and 
other necessaries ; in fact, everything 
required to support a large party. 

The smaller hut was empty, but on 
the outside were carved many names 
of mariners from the crews of ship¬ 
wrecked vessels. The name of a 
French ship, Anjou, was noticed as 
being one of the tragic wrecks on this 
primitive record. A good boat was housed at a short distance 
from the sheds. 

“‘The New Zealand Government’s steamer Amukura had 
visited the depot in November, and a notice of this visit was 
posted up in a conspicuous position. These visits are paid 
usually about twice in the year. A note recording our visit 
was left. We next visited the camp kitchen left by the sub- 
Antarctic Expedition of 1907. We soon had a fire going, and 
enjoyed a good lunch under the shelter of the old kitchen. 

“ * Four days later we visited the depot of Erebus Cove. It 
consists of three large sheds, the largest being fitte^ with bunks 
and a fire-place. Another is well stocked with provisions, and 
the third contains a good boat; everything was in good con¬ 
dition. We spent some time examining the various inscriptions 
carved by castaways on the walls of the huts. A full list of the 
crew of the Dundonald (2,205 tons), which had been wrecked on 
Disappointment Island, had been worked with a nail on a piece 
of tin, by one of the sixteen survivors. The story of the loss of 
this vessel, the hardships endured by the survivors, and their 
relief by the New Zealand steamer Hinemoa, in 1907, is one of 
thrilling interest. 

“ ‘ We next visited the cerrlctery, where four crosses mark 
the. respective resting places of four persons, one being that of 
J. Peters, mate of the Dundonald, who died from exposure after 
the wreck. These white crosses, surrounded by fern, served 
to remind us of the sufferings endured by those who have been 
‘ castaway ' on such remote islands. 


IN NEXT 
MONTH S NO. 
OF THE *• B.O.P. 


“ ‘ On the finest day since leaving Bass Strait, we visited 
Observation Point, marked by a cairn, where Captain J. Ross 
set up his observatory in 1840. Three days afterwards we 
anchored in Sandy Bay, Enderby Island. There is a good 
landing place close to the depot, where stores and a boat are 
kept. Among the stores I noticed a venesta case, marked 
S. Y. Nimrod, which contained dried vegetables, and was evi¬ 
dently one of the cases which had been sold on the return of 
the Antarctic Expedition (1907-09) to the New Zealand 
Government.” 


The two splendid new serials just commenced—“ The Wizard 
King,” by Captain Charles Gilson, and ” The Shadow on the 
School,” by Frank Elias—will be continued 
in the December number of the ” B.O.P." 
In addition, there will be a jolly breaking- 
up piece, entitled ” A Christmas Exam," 
by Alfred Lindsay, illustrated by Thomas 
Downey, and I can see the December number getting an 
exceptional run on it for this item alone. The ” B.O.P." 

Stamp Corner, as promised, will deal 
.with ” bird types,” and will be 
illustrated by no fewer than sixteen 
fine examples. The complete stories 
in this number will be entitled ” The 
Ship Chandler," a tale of Old Bristol, 
and ” French Leave,” a humorous 
school story. In ” The Great Light¬ 
houses of Britain” G. A. Wade will 
deal with an ever interesting topic, 
while Theodore Brown will tell how 
to make and work “ living mario¬ 
nettes.” All the other regular features 
will appear, so that the December 
” B.O.P.” will be at full strength all 
along the line. The coloured presen¬ 
tation plate (I had almost forgotten 
that 1 ) will show the ” International 
Football Caps,” about which the 
artist, V. Wheeler-Holohan, will con¬ 
tribute some topical notes. This is 
a most attractive plate and one that 
is bound to be in great demand. The 
wise “ B.O.P.”-itc, therefore, will 
order his December number early, 



UNPREPARED. 

Parachutist {falling into a school of suordfish): “And, 
of course. I’ve left my puncture-repairing outfit in the 
balloon ! ” 


through a bookseller or newsagent, and avoid any possibility of 
disappointment. 

A. L. H. 



THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

ITIHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
** B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to leal 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to b3 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape 0 i 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
•* B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Colonial readers are 
requested to note that International coupons, and not stamps, for the 
amount required, should be sent. 
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A Story of Public School Life 
By FRANK ELIAS, 


Author of " The Mystery of the ‘ Mayflower.’ ” " A Boy’s Adventures in the South Seal 
“ The Mine Cetector," etc. 


(Illustrated by T. M. R. WhitwelL.) 


E interject remarks. From Hemingway not a word had 

fallen for ten minutes. 

“ I've never understood how Blackburn got his success. 
The little beggar was never any sport. And yet from all 
one hears he's been the biggest hit as captain of the school 
that there’s been. I remember Davidson when he was 
captain—fine big chap he was—I was his fag for a bit. 
You’d have said he really was a skipper for a school. Old 
Berry prophesied he'd get a fellowship when he’d gone 
through Balliol. Dunno whether he did or not—and he 
got into the nineties twice against Crossford. And yet 
I shouldn't say he was the captain that Blackburn is. And 
what is Blackburn ? He’s an ugly little brute, and though 
[APTER I. he works hard and might have got some kind of a schol. 

ncil OF three I suppose, he's not brilliant. And he’s no bat. They 

couldn’t honestly play him for the school. And he plays 
nd floor three boys sat looking into for the second ! 1 wonder if you'd find a parallel for that 

The centre figure, which appeared in any other school—the skipper of the whole place playing 

room’s proprietor, was dark and with the middle-aged skuts in the second eleven.” . 

j of a somewhat bent back. tall. ” That’s why he’s succeeded.” 

r idle manner of a boy who could It was Hemingway who spoke, though his eyes looked 

»s him in a race because he was into the fire grate. 

lis position in the last lap. That " I wonder ? ” said Sole. 

:ue enough description of Tom ” You well may ! ” cried .Lily. ” An old man playing 

major—or, as the school preferred with the middle-aged—he might as well play \rith the kids— 
o call him, ” Major Hemingway.” "get buckets and spades out.” 

that his powers were greater than The ” middle-aged ” at Grange, it should be explained, 
was a year the junior of his two were merely the boys of the Middle school, to distinguish 

>ove them in form. Whether he them from their seniors or ” old men ” on the one side and 

professed to be and even liked to the ” kids ” on the oth£r. 

j boys higher up in the school who ” Still,” went on Lily, ” I own he's made a success of 

His extraordinarily bright eyes his job—a howling success. There was a lot of bullying— 

jment appropriate to, but on this the quiet sort which is the nastiest—when Davidson was 

lissing from, the empty grate to here, and one used to hear a good deal of low talk. Little 

owing or dead, he had a habit of Blackburn somehow got rid of it. I don’t know how—I 

think there's something funny about his eyes that chaps 
ras fair-haired, very straight, with get frightened of—that is, the rotters do. I’ve felt it my- 
And Sole was what he appeared. self sometimes.” 

ap in his first term—a thing never ” Though you're but a simple, innocent Fairy,” said 
the school before. Called some* Hemingway. 

ecause of his pale-yellow hair, he ” Exactly, Major. Well, we've got to lose Blackburn, 
re in the field between cover and that's what we've got to remember.” 

Fought possible. The third boy ” It’s fixed, is it ? ” asked Sole. 

George Lily—” Airy Fairy Lilian ” “ Sure thing. His father's crocked up and he’s got to 

blared to be the easiest-natured go right into the business. He’s going at half term and 
on two legs. Yet in spite of his then—well, there's no doubt who’ll succeed.” 

vious decision in the mouth and This seemed to be a climax towards which the minds of 
s evidence of thought in the wide the three were working, but a curious pause now succeeded. 

• one of his age. Three pairs of eyes seemed to seek the grate ; and an 

him and Hemingway were under- onlooker might easily have said that there was a general 
though for some reason, scarcely evasion of the very point to which the talk was moving. 

It was the quick-firing Lily who broke the silence. 

:arried on by Lily with Sole to “ There's no doubt who gets the job.” > 
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“ Yes ? ” said Sole, though perhaps less with curiosity 
than by way of encouragement to utter something he 
preferred not to say himself. 

" It will of course be Sharp.” It was Hemingway who 
now spoke. 

"And equally, of course.” added Lily quickly, 44 the 
school will go down.” 

Hemingway still looked gratewards. ” Not necessarily,” 
he said slowly. 

” I don’t know ...” Lily was speaking more carefully 
now as if much less certain of his way. ” But frankly I 
don’t feel too sure myself, Major. I wish I did. But they 
won't give it to anybody else. Think what he is. Old 
Gorgon loves him—thinks he's no end of a chap.” 

” And he is, isn’t he ? ” Sole, speaking now, was a little 
tentative. 

” Is he ? ” inquired Lily. 

” Well, what is he ? ” Sole continued. ” He’s senior 
classic. That's something, 
though not everything. But 
he’s the finest bat we've ever 
had. Why, when Davidson 
' saw him playing against 
Tunsby at Lords he prac¬ 
tically promised him his blue 
if he came up to Cambridge 
before Davidson went down. 

The whole school knows it.” 

” We don't need to ask 
how the school knows,” said 
Lily. 

” Well, perhaps not. But 
the fact remains. Gorgon 
Graham, wants him to take 
over from Blackburn, and the 
school, as a whole, will think 
it a jolly good arrangement.” 

” Yes,” said Hemingway, 

” except a few disgruntled 
beasts like poor old Lilian 
here, who never did like 

people who played games too well—they reminded him too 
much that he was a heavier-than-air machine himself, 
didn't they, Fairy ? ” 

He looked up affectionately at the only boy in the 
school regarded by this curious and independent character 
with any confessed liking. 

” Still,” said Sole, ” I don’t see that we’re called on to 
do anything.” 

” Oh. we’re not called on to do anything,” said 
Hemingway. ” We're not the three tailors of Tooley 
Street—we don’t think we're the people of England.” 

” And I don't think we'd be entirely alone, Major,” 
said Lily. ” I doubt whether Ross or Gresford will be 
overjoyed. Of course they’re not Gorgon. And Gorgon's 
a bit bat-eyed. Stiil, he deserves the credit for appointing 
Blackburn, though he did that more as a compromise 
than anything else. There was Dickinson top of the 
school, but whom the chaps wouldn't take seriously, and 
there was Simmons who said the job of being captain of 
the eleven was as much as any man ought to be expected 
to carry on. I've always had a notion that it was he 
who put up Blackburn's name to Gorgon, and he's 
certainly supported the old tiling like a trump ever since. 
If he wasn’t certain to leave at the end of the term—he 
may, they say, go earlier—he ought to be jolly well, kicked 
into the job. But as he's going I really sympathise with 
old Graham to the extent that I’d say he's really got a 
beastly narrow choice.” 

” Well,” said Hemingway, getting up and stretching 
himself, his eyes on certain beloved books on a black 
oak shelf in a corner, ” what can’t be cured must be 
endured.” 

4 As the customer said to the grocer about the bacon,” 
finished Lily. 

” What a quick wit you have, Fairy,” said Hemingway. 
44 I do like to see a man profiting by his reading, and 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

III.—The so-called “ gun-money” of James II., made from 
old cannon when he Add to Ireland, are interesting examples of 
money of necessity, irregular currency. The coin, of the 
nominal value of half-a-crown, illustrated here is a typical 
example of such pieces. The legendary claim to the Kingship 
of France was still retained on the shield of arms on the reverse 
on which were the lilies of France James believed in the 
righteousness of his cause and used the pious motto “Christo 
Victore Triumpho.” 


though I always found Funny Chunks a little advanced 
myself . . .” 

44 And what a superior person you are. Major. I often 
wonder whether you can see me at all. We must, in any 
case, look like ants from that pedestal of yours.” 

44 Ants.? Well, you do look rather like old women 
sometimes. But it's time I had some toast. Where's 
that batman of mine ? ” 

Since the war Grange was beginning to prefer batmen ” 
to 44 fags, ” especially if one’s elder brother had held a 
commission. 

Hemingway went to the door, opened it, and called 
44 Fork ! ” 

There being no reply, after a very brief pause, he called 
out again. 

This time a scrambling footstep could be heard from 
below, then came the answer 44 Coming l ” and the master 
returned to his room. A minute later a loutish figure 

presented itself, its dull eyes 
regarding Hemingway with 
the devotion, if with less 
than the intelligence, of a 
dog. 

44 Stove and then—toast. 
Fork ! ” said Hemingway. 
The clumsy youth, who ap¬ 
peared to be about thirteen 
or fourteen, nodded and 
began opening the door first 
of one cupboard and then of 
another. Hemingway 
watched him impatiently for 
a moment and was about to 
call out a sharp word, when 
he checked himself in the 
way he was accustomed to 
do in the case of this mala¬ 
droit fag of his. 

44 Fork,” he said slowly, 
44 try to remember: stove 
under table ; bread—food— 
in right-hand cupboard ; boots, clothes, in left-hand; bats 
and things of that kind in window cupboard. Got it ? ” . 

44 Yes, Hemingway. Very sorry I forgot so quickly.” 

44 That's all right. But buck up with the stove and 
tne toast, and put the kettle on and—well, I think that's 
all.” 

The clumsy Falk, or 44 Fork ” or 44 Toasting Fork,” as 
he was called, having lighted the stove—when he had 
allowed one piece of bread to fall into it—at last, with his 
master’s help, succeeded in providing four slices of bread 
sufficiently burnt to pass for toast. These, having been 
plentifully smeared with a mixture of butter and margarine, 
were laid out for the delectation of Hemingway's visitors, 
and then, the kettle being on, Falk stood balancing himself 
first on one foot and then on the other. 

44 Is that—is that all, Hemingway ? ” 

44 Yes, that’s all,” said Hemingway, not looking up. 

The younger boy turned to withdraw, stumbled against 
a chair, recovered himself, and finally succeeded in con¬ 
veying away his ungainly person. 

44 Poor old Toasting Fork,” sighed Hemingway. 

44 I wonder why you keep the chap ? ” said Sole, ldoking 
a little ruefully at the toast which he was supposed to 
.help to consume. 

Hemingway shrugged his shoulders. 44 One gets used 
to him.” 

44 But you could have had the choice of a dozen good 
workers, regular lot of little gluttons for work.” 

44 Oh well, I took him really through Blackburn; he and 
that silly little idiot Hopkinson were having a fearful life 
of it. It's always the way with these big clumsy fellows 
who’ve outgrown their strength. It doesn't look like 
bullying if a smaller, stronger boy, helped by some filthy 
little friend, gives the bigger chap a hiding. That, as 
you.were saying. Fairy, was the kind of thing that was 
common when Davidson was here. Davidson hadn’t 
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•enough vision to see his hand before him. I believe he 
thought Fork and Hopkinson were bullies who were kept 
in their place. And in any case Bruce, who used to lead 
the pack, was his fag as well as being the kind of smart, 
self-reliant fellow he liked. But when old Blackburn 
came to his job he went round seeing things for himself. 
He took Hopkinson for his new fag ; his old one had got 
his remove—and. well, he asked me to take poor old Fork. 
He said he was going to stop the active kind of bullying, 
but that it was impossible to protect mugs completely, 
and that I might go halves with him in his little enterprise. 
Well, I did, and I don’t think there’s been very much misery 
suffered by that pair of faithful asses since. As for Bruce, 
I don’t know what Blackburn said to him, but that amiable 
youth was quite off his feed for a week or more.” 

“And now that he's got up into the Fifth,” put in Lily. 
“ I expect he’s looking forward to the departure of 
Blackburn almost as much as—well, as another person is.” 

Hemingway made no answer. 

The scratch meal to which Heming¬ 
way's guests had been invited being at 
last ended, and the toast, to Sole's 
satisfaction, being mostly eaten by his 
host, Lily looked at his watch. Then 
slowly he rose, 
stretched himself, and 
moved towards the 
door, Sole * following 
him. At the door Lily 
turned. 

“ Well, cheerio, old 
bird,” he said in his 
slow, idle way. 

Hemingway nodded 
but did not look up. 

His eyes were studying 
the imaginary flames 
again. 

Lily went out, closed 
the door in a way that 
seemed oddly silent 
after the clatter of his 
departure. 

“ What an odd bird 
he is,” he said, and the 
tone, half admiring, 
half puzzled, was 
marked by the same 
curious hush as had' 
been exhibited in his 
•exit. Then suddenly 
he stopped. “ Look 
here, Lemon,” he said, 

“ if only we could have 
seen him follow Black- 
bum ! ” 

“ Yes ? x ” It was the 
way of both boys to 
encourage others to 
speak rather than to 
speak themselvesf. 

Sole would not answer 
now for a moment. 

But then he spoke. 


and that did not emerge until they had begun to descend 
the stairs. 

The boy who now came into the passage watched their 
disappearing heads for a moment. 

“ Sharp might very well like to hear how some 
people try to queer his pitch for him before even he’s got 
started.” 

His was a shortish figure but extraordinarily muscular. 
The face, 
t o o, w a s 
curiously 
lined for a 
person of 
this boy’s 


' Like hungry wolves the school fought for the dish set before it.” (See page 37 .) 


“ Yes,” he said, “ you're right.” 

Lily smiled. And then he did a thing Sole had never 
known this amiable untalkative boy do before, he thrust 
his arm inside the other's. The pair moved off down the 
corridor. 

• # * • # * * 

While speaking they had gone by a half-open door, but 
they did not notice the figure that withdrew into shadow, 


age, which was about seventeen. The feature that one 
noticed most, however, was his eye. It was dark, quick 
in movement, very passionate. But the instinct to turn 
away from it that some people had when they met the 
glance of George Bruce was due to the odd, remote, but 
distinguishable quality of cruelty—cruelty for its own 
sake, which harboured there. One wondered what, in 
years to come, this dark, relentless face would signify for 
those on whom it turned. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MATCH WITH CROSSFORD. 


HILE Grange played matches like 
other schools during the summer 
term, the two matches for which 
it really cared t w§re the two 
against Crossford, 
first had always been played at 
half term, the second at the term’s end. 
This second match was of the deepest 
social as well as cricket importance, for 
the two schools being within forty miles 
of each- other made this match a common 
festival. Other schools, it is true, finished 
their summer term with a cricket match, 
but there were other things as well: prize 
distributions r sports, visits from dull-witted 
people known as governors, and so on. 
Grange and Crossford gave their respective 
prizes at Christmas, held their sports in 
Easter week, and let the governors come 
singly throughout the year. 

Neither school allowed anything to 
interfere with the cricket match. 

This match had been played since 
cricket had—there were pictures in the big 
hall or “ Vasty ’’ of top-hatted Grangers 
bowling round-arm to top-hatted pross- 
fordians : in fact, it was claimed for the 
two schools that they were the first in the whole country 
to begin the practice of an annual match. Eton contested 
this claim, but old Grangers wrote long letters to The 
Times asserting anew the fact that this match was the 
oldest inter-school contest to have been maintained 
annually without a break in the records of cricket. As 
for young Grangers, they-were given to understand that 
the date of the first match was 1066, aiid that it was to 
see the game and not to conquer the country that William 
the Norman had come over. 

The matches were not played at Lord’s. Grange, it is 
true, appeared in the classic enclosure once a year against 
Tunsby School, and, apart from Crossford, was the only 
school which attached less importance to its London 
fixtures than to a game played on its own fields. 

But the Grange-Crossford matches having certainly 
been instituted long before Lord’s became the resort of 
the public schools, it was agreed that it would be rejecting 
a noble tradition to carry the annual fight to Marylebone. 
“We’ll play Tunsby or anybody else there, and we’re 
willing to swipe the M.C.C. as we did last year on their 
own ground, but we won’t play Crossford except either 
at Crossford or at Grange w —was how the Grangers used 
to put it. 

It will be seen that both schools took the match very 
seriously and they had good reason to do so. For in 
the cricket world both stood supremely for the great 
game. Look up any record of the inter-'varsity match 
and what do you find ? Is it not something like this ?— 
Oxford \ Jones (Harrow and Christ Church), Brown (Grange 
and New), Robinson (Grange and Jesus), Smith (Crossford 
and Balliol); or, Cambridge : Wilkins (Eton and Trinity), 
Jenkins (Crossford and King’s), Pilkington (Grange and 
'Pembroke) ? And what does one find in the cricket gossip 
in the newspapers? “ J. N. Davidson, who makes his 
first appearance to-day for Lancashire, should be a most 
useful addition to his side, seeing that he learnt his cricket 
in that great and classic nursery. Grange School.’* Or, 
to quote again, “ Yorkshire’s new bowler, who performed 
the sensational feat*of taking all the Middlesex wickets 
in the first innings for thirty-nine, only left Crossford 
last year.” 

Yes, the cricket match was the event in the life of the 
two schools, and it was not surprising if the honour of 
being in the eleven for this game was considered the highest 
distinction which could come to a Granger or Crossfordian. 


It used to be said that there were usually half-a-dozen 
county secretaries on the ground keeping their eyes 
open ; and in recent years there had been at least two- 
invitations to play for the county given on the ground 
and as the men came back to the pavilion. The history 
of these matches w£^ brought up {0 date and published 
yearly on the back of the scoring cards sold in the crowd. 
By this the boys in the two schools learnt who were the 
heroes of the past. There was Ellis of Crossford who 
had made 97 in 1876 and Bell of the same school who 
had taken 9 Grange wickets for 17 in 1885, and 
Sanders of Grange who had made 99 in 1909. So fax 
as records went Grange had won 102 matches, Crossford 
103, and 22 had been drawn—4 without a ball being 
bowled. 

It will be seen that the respective schools were almost 
equal in strength, so 'that the matches were always very 
keenly fought out. Yet the curious fact remained that 
nobody on either side, in over a hundred years, had made 
a century. It was the hope of every man who went to 
the wicket that his hour had come, but invariably there 
was a change of bowler to disturb him, or else, as his score 
mounted, his confidence waned—and the result was always 
the same. There had been great sympathy with Sanders 
who couldn't see the telegraph for the light and who, 
reckoning that his score was ninety-nine and then putting 
the ball through short slip’s legs, did not run more than 
one when it would have been easy to get across again. 

The first of the 1919 matches was due to be played at 
Crossford, it being Grange's turn to take the second and 
socially more important match at home. Each school 
liked the great match to end the summer term for it 
on its own ground. Discussions began with the beginning 
of the term regarding the composition of the team for 
the first match. And this year Grange saw in the struggle 
# a special significance for, coinciding with it, was the 
departure of Blackburn, captain of the school. 

As mid-term drew near the school grew increasingly 
argumentative. It talked and quarrelled and speculated 
about match prospects. And it was sometimes unanimous. 
For instance, it was agreed that there was nobody in 
the school quite of the quality of Sanders—who, it will 
be remembered, though he failed to make his century in' 
the school match, carried out his.bat against Australia* 
five years later for 285. And it was reported that Crossford 
possessed a bowler who had invented a new delivery. 
It was even said that he proposed to take ou,t a patent 
for it under the name of “ Monkey-drop.’’ It had been 
extraordinarily destructive against the M.C.C., though. The 
Times cricket expert wasn't quite sure that it was the 
game. Still, Surrey was said to be keeping an affectionate 
eye upon him, and the great Dodd had written him a 
letter inviting him to visit the Oval for practice whenever 
- he was in London. There was intense curiosity at Grange 
to see this wondrous youth. 

There was never any certainty about the selection of 
this team until four days—it was always four days— 
before the match. The list was published precisely at 
5 o’clock on Friday night, as it had been for seventy years 
at least. There was a meeting of the committee in the 
small black-oak class-room, said to be the oldest part of 
the school fabric, at four, and as five struck the secretary 
came out with the.all-significant sheet of paper. 

There were always crowds about waiting, and they 
were here to-night. Junior boys, for the most part, , 
whose time had not yet arrived for inclusion in the list, 
but strong partizans of other people's claims. There 
was a rumour that Scott, who had failed against Tunsby, 
was to be dropped, and Scott’s fag had already formed 
a powerful party, who were prepared to go to any lengths 
to oppose the perpetration of any such injustice. At 
a quarter to the hour the big hall—called “ Vasty ” 
ever since a pompous governor many years before had 
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hood and kept their sullen background until the boy had 
become the man ? Blessick for a moment had had an 
impulse to take this sombre 'encouragement and plague 
the protected Falk, as he had wished for long to be able 
to do. But actually he found himself turning away and 
plunging into the crowd. You could pay too high a price 
for your aids. 

The excitement was now at its height and when the clock 
struck the hour and the secretary, Morgan, was seen 
coming out of the class-room with the paper in his hand, 
there was first a yell and then a curiously complete silence. 
Yet it was not the habit of the secretary to read out the 
names. 

Morgan, a shortish, neat figure, walked out with an air. 
He knew perfectly well that this was one of the great 
moments of his life and comparable only with that which 
would be his if he “ came off ” next week. But he pre¬ 
served a splendid calm, and took, as a matter of course, 
the deference with which the junior school parted to let 
him through. In a Hash he had pulled a drawing-pin from 
the notice-board and then the flimsy sheet was stuck up 
for all to see. 

Like hungry wolves the school fought for the dish set 
before it, and an agile boy in the 
front row—none other than Smith 
minor—was singing out* the names 
for the benefit not less of his 
own importance than of those who 
could not see. 

“ The following will play for the 
school against Crossford on Tues¬ 
day next: 

" Simmons.” 

“ Good old Simmons,” cried a 
voice. 

“ Simmons, captain,” repeated 
Smith minor. “ Royce, Elmslie, 
Sharp-” 

” Good old Sharp,” yelled 
voices, V he'll teach 'em ! ” 
There was general applause at 
this. “What did Davidson say? 
He’s going to give him his blue,” 
somebody seemed to be arguing 
at the back of the crowd. “ Good 
old Sharp—sharp's the word 1 ” 
Once Blessick, turning his face 
in the direction of the dark eyes 
which had looked down upon him 
with that strange incitement that 
filled him with so curious a fear 
saw those eyes again with tliei 
smiling light, but resting now, nov 
upon him, but upon the back of 
a tall, swift-moving figure whose 
appearance had, ( indeed, induced 
the applause. “ Good old Sharp 
—you’re the word ! ” the kids 
were calling, but what exactly was 
behind that smile in those deep, 
watching eyes ? 

Smith minor was still singing 
out names. 

“ What was the name after 
Sharp ? ” a voice demanded from 
the unseeing back. 

“ Sharp — Morgan — Hemingway — Arabin — Roxford 
—Sole . . . gQod old Lemon ! . . .—Levisohn and Bruce.” 

“ Bruce ! . . . Bruce has got Scott's place. Bruce ! ” 

The effect of the delivery of this name was curious. It 
was plainly unexpected ; and it was plainly not liked. 
But nobody objected. The oddness struck Blessick. who 
was curiously affected by atmosphere just now. But when 
he looked round for what was likely to be the explana¬ 
tion of the fact that there were no objections, he could 
not find it. Bruce was certainly not now in the crowd— 
he was nowhere to be seen. Yet he had been there only 


stated that it was a pleasure to him to address “ you boys, 
gathered as you are, in this varst hall ”—thanks to the 
Lower school, was growing noisier every moment. 

“ Hello,” cried a voice, “ there’s old Toasting Fork ! 
I suppose you expect to be played now old Wearing-me-out 
calls you his batman.” There was a little sniggering at 
this. Falk eye ! his questioner slowly 'and foolishly and 
a little defencelessly. Then he grinned in his powerless 
way. 

“No, I don’t suppose I shall be picked, Blessick ! ** 

“ But you're bound to be. Didn't you once make 
two against one of Hopkinson's deadly donkey-drops ? ” 

“ You'd better dry up, Blessick,” said a voice, that of his 
red-haired brother-in-mischief, Smith minor, “ Hemingway 
was messing about just now.” 

Blessick looked round uneasily 
and his words died on his lips, 
but the eye he met was not the 
one he had feared 
to meet. The 
face that looked 
down into his 
smiled, as it 


11 * Good-bye, you chaps.* He 
held out a hand. * Rotten luck 
leaving in the middle of everything like 
this.* ” [See page 40.) 


seemed, encouragingly, and though the boy who observed 
him, being a senior, would not, of course, condescend to 
utter any direct word of encouragement, he could not doubt 
that this superior being had heard and, though this seemed 
odd, had even approved. Yet in spite of this incitement 
he hesitated for a moment. What was it that filled him 
with that curious feeling of something like dread when he 
met the eyes of George Bruce ? Did he, if only vaguely 
and in the manner of a boy of his age, apprehend the 
presence of strange, dark powers which even now were 
manoeuvring—powers that, usually at least, spared boy¬ 
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a moment before. The quickness of the disappearance 
did not make Blessick any easier. It suggested powers 
which he preferred not to think about. He pushed up 
towards the noticeTboard just as Smith minor, recovering 
at last from the interruption caused by the passing round 
of Bruce's name, finished reading : 

" Reserves—shut up, you idiots !—reserves, Blackburn 
and Scott.” 

" Scott—Scott a reserve ? ” Cried his disgusted following. 
It seemed a deeper insult than to be left out. But the 
crowd began to break up at once now, arguing and cheering 
and prognosticating success or failure in the coming week, 
as the speaker was characteristically optimist or pessimist. 

As the crowd pushed its way out. making for its respective 
houses again, two figures—the figures of seniors—fell iSack, 
and being of the Schoolhouse turned towards the big oak 
staircase. Once more Sole found Lily’s arm thrust in his. 

“ It's odd,” Sole was looking before him as he spoke. 

" Odd ? ” cried Lily. ” It's putrid.” 

” Quite,” answered Sole. " I can’t think what’s come 
over Simmons.” 

*' Oh, but I heard what it was. Arabin—’^Arabin was 
captain of Gresford’s house and consequently a member pi 
the selection committee—■" Arabin tolcl me. • It was old 
Blackburn—Simmons wanted to put him in Scott's place— 
Simmons had quite made up his mind to drop Scott, it 
seems, and was looking out for a substitute. Well, it was 


Sharp who began pushing the brute, and Simmons thought 
well of him, too, and I've a notion Simmons thinks a good 
deal of Sharp’s judgment of players. The end of it w^as, 
Simmons said Blackburn must play and Bruce must be 
first reserve. But Blackburn wouldn’t allow it. He saw, 
I suppose, that there was a bit of sentiment in the attempt 
to play him—he’d been here all these years and never played 
against Crossford, and so on. And Royce—who's never 
liked Blackburn—being one of the old Davidson crowd— 
gave the proposal very weak support. Finally Blackburn 
came down with that fist of his on the table. The captain 
of the school, it seems, has a right to veto even the cricket 
skipper, though it's never done. But Blackburn reminded 
Simmons of his power and said he was now going to exercise 
it. It was then the odd thing happened. ‘ But we've 
only got ten men,' says Sharp. * I certainly have no- 
notion of pushing Bruce at your expense, Blackburn. I 
thought he'd be playing in addition .' Blackburn simply 
looked at him. And then, Arabin said, he looked down 
at the printed form on the table with eleven numbered 
spaces each of which was filled—filled as plain as black 
ink could make it. But he did not say a word then for 
a minute. And then he looked up again and grinned. 

* Don’t worry about me, old bird.' he said. * My veto 
can’t be opposed. I’m definitely a reserve and the meetings 
gentlemen, is now dissolved.' " 

Sole nodded rather gravely. 


CHAPTER III. 

HEMINGWAY TAKES HOLD 


HINGS had gone badly with 
Grange. The new Crossford 
bowler had indeed been a 
find. In the night rain had 
fallen. Crossford, winning 
the toss, had put Grange in 
on a rapidly drying wicket 
and the whole side was out 
for 63, of which Sharp was 
able to claim 27. Crossford 
followed up with a score of 
185. to which Gregory, Cross- 
ford’s champion, contributed 
79. Grange, batting again, 
began better and at the 
drawing of stumps were 25 
for no wickets. Continuing 
•the innings next morning, 
with the help of 59 from 
Sharp, 47 from Hemingway, 
and 37 from Simmons, 
Grange put up a total of 239, which left Crossford 118 to 
get to win. It was immediately after the opening of Cross- 
ford’s second innings that an incident occurred which, small 
in itself, remained present for a long time in the minds of 
some of those who observed it. 

Gregory, in trying to play a ball round to leg, was struck 
in the stomach and momentarily knocked out. This was 
a great blow for- Crossford, though there were purists who 
were heard to mutter that if a man would try to pull when 
he knew better, he must take the consequences. Gregory 
retreated to the pavilion and the next man in was already 
on the wicket when the Crossford captain was seen running 
out with his hand up, and followed by a figure which 
Grangers present recognised as Blackburn. Simmons 
turned to meet the pair, and Lily, watching, observed that 
Sharp drew near. There was now a quick, close con¬ 
ference, and the watchful Lily saw that Simmons looked 
surprised as at a sudden proposition, and turned half 
doubtfully towards Sharp, ” whom I am certain wanted to 
shake his head,” Lily declared afterwards, “ but dare 
not.” 

But the question was now clinched. 


"Of course, it wasn't our idea,” the Crossford: 
skipper was saying. M If Blackburn hadn’t suggested 
it-” 

And immediately after the group broke up, man-in 
went back with Blackburn, and Gregory, who on arriving 
at the pavilion had found himself already better, came 
slowly back. 

Crossford won by one wicket. 

The mood of Grange, going home that night, defeated, 
might have struck some observers as a curious one. The 
side, it was true, was a little crestfallen. But it seemed, 
also, to have an odd pride. “ Well, I suppose we got licked 
because we played the game.” And that was the general 
attitude. “I really'don't see what Simmons could have 
done else,” Lily said, considering the point at leisure in 
his curious judicial way and coming out with his judgment 
when most other tongues were occupied with further details 
of the play. 

On the way up from the station in the gloaming Lily 
took Hemingway's arm. “ It's odd—I don’t know whether 
it struck you, Major. But that decision of Simmons' 
was cockeyed captaincy—there's no doubt about it. And 
yet—simply because—well, if you like, because of the tone 
of the school—there is not one of us who’s groused or wants 
to grouse. And you'll see when the school knows the facts 
it won't grouse either—much as it wanted to pull this job 
off.” 

” I think you’re right,” said Hemingway. He paused, 
perhaps remembering a curious light which for a moment 
had flashed in the eyes of Bruce as the latter had listened 
to, but taken no part in, the talk. Then he added 
‘ . . . with exceptions.” 

” You mean-” suggested Lily. 

But Hemingway, as usual, was not to be drawn. Lily, 
however, was right in his forecast: the school heard the 
story and accepted defeat with great cheerfulness. That 
was how Grange, the premier cricket school in the country, 
played the game. The danger, if there were a danger, was 
of a certain complacency. 

To Sole, Lily talked more freely. “ It’s Blackburn, of 
course. Simmons wasn't quite sure, and Sharp wasn't sure 
at all, but when Sim heard it was Blackburn's idea he was 
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convinced at once. Believed—dear old simpleton—that 
he'd*always been convinced. And as for Sharp, he'd not 
another word or look to offer. And now Blackburn's off." 

It often seemed to the little group that pondered the 
politics of the school as if this action of Blackburn's was 
his final word to the Grange for which he had done so much. 

" Whether we continue to listen to him—remains to be 
seen," said Sole, who sat in Lily’s study and considered the 
future. " By the way, I hear he's off to-morrow morning. 
I must find the beggar, 4 o wish him luck.—Hello ! " 

For, there was a knock and the next moment the captain 
of the school stood in the doorway. 

Nobody with any kind of spiritual perception who looked 
at Blackburn could doubt that here was character 
and force. It was not a handsome face : it was, indeed, 
rugged and some had called it definitely ugly. But the 
eyes were extraordinarily attractive, being deep ?md kindly 
and humorous. They were also the eyes of a man who 
ruled ; while the mouth was as firm as the stone walls of 
the old school itself. 

And it was not a clever face. It was possible, indeed, 
to believe that there were reserves to the mental powers 
that could be exercised ; but what it was quite impossible 
to believe was that the mind was anything but the mind 
of a gentleman and a. strong soul—a firm, eternally'loyal 
spirit that inevitably conferred some of its qualities upon 
those with whom it came in contact. 

" Good-bye, you chaps." He held 
out a hand. “ Rotten luck leaving 
in the middle of everything like 
this." He had no knack of words— 
he had always been a man of adtion 
and felt the average Englishman's 
usual difficulty when faced by a 
'moment of some poignancy. 

" Yes, rotten luck, Blackburn," 
said Lily, " and I—we—are awfully 
sorry, you know." 

Blackburn looked 'him suddenly 
full in the face. "Yes, I know you 
are," he said. A few more words 
followed and there was a second 
strong handshake and then the cap¬ 
tain of the school hurripd away. Half-way down the passage 
he halted in his quick, swinging march. He had seen most 
of the men—said good-bye to them—got it over. He had 
spent an hour with Arabin at Gresford's, visited the others 
there, seen all his friends in Cox's house, Hannay's, and 
finally had. got through the necessary partings—actually 
the worst—in his own house. But there were still two 
men to see. 

He turned suddenly into a corridor, paused at a door, 
knocked and then, as a voice answered, pushed his way in. 

Ten minutes later the old captain was leaving the new. 
Sharp stood at the door, an attractive, smiling figure, full 
of regrets. 

"We shall feel it—it's an appalling loss—it really is, old 
man." 

Blackburn murmured something, there was a grip of 
hands, and the old captain hurried off. An observer 
might have discerned a little shadow that rested for a 
moment on Blackburn’s brow. He had one more visit to 
make, and now the eye brightened as he went on and, 
halting at a door, with only a perfunctory knock, pushed 
in. 

Hemingway, for some reason, never talked much after¬ 
wards about that last interview with his old skipper. It 
was not a long talk. Blackburn was due at tfie Head’s. 
When he came out, the pair stood for a moment eyeing 
one another. 

" Well, good-bye, Major." 

" Good luck, Blackburn. It's poisonous—your going. 
Good-bye." Once again two hands gripped. 

Blackburn, took a stride forward : £hen suddenly, as a 
man does who wants to confirm something, he stopped and 
turned. His strange glowing eyes with their big pupils 
were cpvering the face of Hemingway. 


" Good-bye, again," he called out, " and remember it's 
up to you." Hemingway nodded. But he said nothing : 
only turned and re-entered his room as Blackburn strode oil. 

" It's odd but I know without being told—the little 
fellow's gone." It was Lily who, coming out at eleven and 
pushing an arm inside that of Sole, spoke thus, adding 
then, " It makes you realise what a lot of force the chap 
had. Well, well, autre temps-* —" 

The effect of the change on the school’s consciousness 
did not, perhaps, appear. Hemingway, looking round 
before prayers two days later, found himself asking a 
question. After all, was anybody essential ? 

Sharp had begun well. He incidentally held a prefects' 
and captain’s meeting at which he made a speech. It 
occurred to more than one hearer that it was a better 
speech than Blackburn could have made. 

" We've got," said the.big, handsome, senior boy firmly 
bringing down a fist, " We’ve got to keep up the school— 
keep it up at its present level. No, we've got to do more 
than that. We've got to pull it up higher. Now that I'm 
skipper perhaps I can do a few things to help. The fact 
that one plays for a school ought to be useful. It's a thing 
that should give a pull with the kids and the middle-aged 
too, for that matter. But we're going to do it." 

He spoke with an easy confidence and there was a general 
nodding of heads in approval. Opti¬ 
mists like Morgan left the room 
greatly cheered. 

It was a week later that Heming¬ 
way and Lily, wandering in the cool 
of the evening, found themselves in 
the lane under the walls of the Head¬ 
master's orchard. As they walked 
Hemingway's quick ear caught a 
sound and he stood still. Then, 
suddenly, he was moving forward 
again quickly, Lily in pursuit. But 
there was now a sudden sound of 
running feet. Turning the corner 
the pair drew up. A single small 
dismal figure crouched against the 
wall. Hemingway caught him by 
the collar, though less roughly than appeared. 

" New kid—eh ? What name ? Wilson ? Thought 
so ! Yes, we know all about it. And you didn't want to 
do it, and you didn't do it. No 1 Stop ! I don’t want 
to know any names. I think I heard and saw enough to 
be able to guess the names of the gentlemen. And if I 
didn't it’s not your j,ob. Well, you can go home now, but 
remember: there are a lot of rules at Grange—rules you've 
got to keep—that you're not free to break. There’s a 
rule, for instance, that unless you're a prefect you must 
never report a chap. On the other band, there’s no rule 
that you’ve got to pinch Gorgon's—I mean the Head’s— 
apples ; and you're just as free as you were—well* say, a 
week ago, to refuse to do so. Will you remember that ? " 

" Yes," answered the terrified Wilson, who had not the 
smallest idea of what was being said to him. " Yes—sir." 

"I'm not a master—don't call boys who are at school 
with you * sir.' And now go home." 

The boy, needing no further bidding, ran off. 

Hemingway took Lily's arm again. 

" Blackburn goes and— voild ! " he said and shrugged 
his shoulders. " But I know something of this." 

Later in the evening Hemingway entered his room. A 
sharp yell brought Falk. 

" Toast 1 Go downstairs and tell Blessick that I would 
like to see him at once." 

" Yes, Hemingway." 

" Wants me ? Tell him he can come and fetch me, 
then 1 " But after a little consideration Blessick seemed 
to be beginning to question whether he really need put 
the senior to that trouble. 

r< Yes,' Hemingway, did you want me ? " Blessick, 


/fNTHER8 shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin. 

And all I fail of, win. 

What matter, I or they P 
Mine or another’s day P 
So the right word be said. 

And life the sweeter made.” 

WHITTIER. 
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with the manner of one a little at a loss but wishing 
nevertheless to oblige, was inquiring in his high-pitched 
voice. 

“ Yes, Blessick, I thought I would like to see you.” The 
voice was very much too silky to give genuine pleasure to 
its hearer. .Hemingway was always an extraordinarily 
difficult person to understand. 11 It occurred to me,” 
Hemingway went on, “ that you might put a chair 
against that cupboard. Yes—so ! ” as the uneasy youth 
began to do so. “ Now, if you will stand on the chair and 
feel on the top of the cupboard you will find something 
which you might get down for me.” 

Blessick was now profoundly disturbed. He quite 
understood what was intended. 

" Why—why-” very innocently, if some¬ 

what whiningly, " What have I done, Heming¬ 
way ? ” 

” Bring down what I tell you,” said Hemingway, 
the silkiness of the voice turned to hardness ; and 
the younger boy, delaying no longer descended 
with the cane. ” Ah,” the voice grew soft 
again, " you found it ? I always had a 
suspicion that you were a clever soul. 

Now, Blessick. you recognise, I think, the 
beautiful object which we have here and 
know from what it is derived. We obtain 
it from the sugar-cane. Sugar 
may be described as a fruit of 
the Indies—just as we might 
say that the apple is a fruit of 
the Head’s garden. Why do 
you look so conscious suddenly, 

Blessick ? Is it possible that 
you have condescended to study 
husbandry ? That rose blush 
mantling your cheek almost sug¬ 
gests that you have ! Then, it 
must have been you, Blessick, 
whom I saw unselfishly sacri¬ 
ficing an evening's leisure to 
instruct young Wilson in horti¬ 
culture—or do you call it ar¬ 
boriculture ? I think it really 
must have been you ! ” * 

” No — no, Hemingway — I 
don't know what you mean-” 

” Oh, but,” Hemingway went, 
on gently, ” I can't really allow 
this ! * Kind hearts are more 

-,* you know. I am afraid 

I must ask you to accept this 
small mark of my appreciation. 

Hold out your paw.” 

No — no, Hemingway — I 
didn’t do anything really, I 
didn’t, indeed. Wilson wanted 
to get up—and I-” 

” Hold out your filthy paw.” 

The inky, fruit-stained hand * 
was quiveringly held out. But 
the cane did not descend. In¬ 
stead, the elder boy studied the 
face of the younger thoughtfully 
for a moment. 

" You see,” said Hemingway 
at length, ” you’re not really a 
son. Incidentally you have told 
mean one, in an effort to save your unclean hide. But, 
on consideration, I don't propose to whip you now. hor 


one tiling you’re too dirty and I like to keep my canes 
clean. I really brought you fyere to-day just to let you 
know, and incidentally to let your unclean little friends 
know, that bullying—and particularly bullying kids to 
make them do your dirty work—is not allowed here. 
If I catch you again, I’ll deal with you” — his eyes 
grew bla.k with fury—“in such a way that you'll be 
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Hrmingway caught him by the collar. 4 New kid—eh? What name?” 

(See page 40 .) 


very courageous per- 
a lie, and a pretty 


in ‘bay' for a week. Now remove your carcase, but 
don’t hold more of the door when closing it than is 
necessary.” 

The miserable Blessick crept out. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Story of Adventure in Mexico. 

By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


" If the worst comes to the worst,” he muttered, ” we'll 
have to sell out. That's all. We don’t want to do it, of 
course ; but there’s no other way for it that I can see. A 
month ! Oh, it's a sheer impossibility ! ” 

He nodded very dolefully, and gazed out along the rough 
track that was, by some feat of the imagination, called a 
road. The heat seemed to rise from the ground in a drift¬ 
ing haze ; and the pony, hardy though it was, felt the 
strain of motion through this fearfully hot region. It 
staggered through the powdery, stifling sand at a crawl. 

As Tom looked up for the second time, from behind the 
thickets that edged and intruded upon the roadway rose 
a dozen heavy, sinister-looking birds. He knew them in¬ 
stantly for carrion : there were a couple of zopilotes, some 
chimangas, and two or three turkey-buzzards. They hung 
in the quivering air for a moment, and then sank slowly 
back again behind the trees. In a couple of seconds they 
reappeared, only to repeat the trick. Tom knew at once 
what was happening behind the thickets : there was a 
wounded horse, or some disabled animal, driving the birds 
away, only to have them return again. 

With a dry sob in his throat, for he detested the ugly 
grey flopping birds, and it made him sick to think of the 
gradual and horrible death of the wretched beast, he pulled 
his revolver out of its holster. He had three cartridges, 
and one would serve to put the poor creature out of its 
misery. He took snapshot aim as the birds hovered, and 
pressed the trigger. With the sound of the report, a little 
cloud of feathers flew from one of the birds; it stopped, 
turned slowly over, and came falling heavily. There was 
a soft, yielding thud as it hit the ground. The others, 
crying shrilly, flapped up into the still air, and directed 
their ungainly flight for the blue peaks of the hills. 

Tom dismounted and made his way through the rank 
grass and thick undergrowth that separated him from the 
object of the birds' attentions. 

“ Whew ! It's a man t ” he exclaimed. 

He parted the leaves of a tree, and heard an unmistak¬ 
ably human voice demanding water. Shouting an assuring 
reply, he returned to his pony, and fetched a goatskin 
water-bottle. 

*' A drink, a drink ! ” wailed the feeble voice, in Spanish. 
" A drink, amigo, for the love of heaven ! Ah ! " 

He took the proffered waterskin and drank deeply. Tom 
watched him with a keen eye as he gulped greedily at the 
liquid, like a thirsty dog. He was old, unwashed and thin; 
his clothes were indescribably dirty and tattered, and his 
boots were gone; altogether he seemed on the verge of 
collapse. 

” Caspita ! But that was good, sir,” he said at last. 
“You are good to me. You did not see them—the gam- 
businos ? ” 

” I saw nobody,” Tom assured him. ” But you—you 
are wounded.” 


Y oung Tom 

Scott bit 
his lip and 
sighed a 
little as he emerged 
from the gloom of 
the agent’s office into 
the blazing glare of 
the Mexican sunlight. 
With an air of extreme 
dejection he 


untied 
the reata with which 
he had fastened his 
pony to the verandah- 
post, and, mounting 
slowly, rode away at snail’s 
pace along the road of red, 
drifting sand. 

Everything had turned out 
pretty much as he had ex¬ 
pected ; the agent had been kind, but firm ; and he and 
his brother had just one more month in which to pay. It 
was no fault of the agent. He had already extended 
the time for payment as far as he possibly could; and an 
agent is only human; like everybody else, he must live. 
No ; he could not blame the agent. The two boys were 
up against an extremely tough proposition. When their 
uncle had died and had left them the excellent little planta¬ 
tion in Northern Mexico, they had journeyed directly out 
from England to live on it; but in a few months they 
had been reminded of something which worried them in¬ 
credibly—there was close on ^200, in English money, owing 
on the place. 

Their uncle, curiously enough, had said nothing about 
the debt. Possibly he had thought that his nephews would 
have been able to repay, gradually, from the profits of 
the banana-farm—a matter, in ordinary circumstances, 
practicable enough. But the circumstances had not been 
at all ordinary. First, there was their inexperience to 
delay success ; then Phil had gone down with the yellow 
fever—even now he was barely convalescent. Worse still, 
a calamitous fire had broken out, and half the hacienda had 
been ruined. 

At this regrettable stage affairs now stood ; and on top 
of everything came the agent’s ultimatum, sympathetic 
but insistent, that the debt must be settled within a month. 

Tom flicked the reins upon the pony's neck, and lifted 
his head. It was stiflingly hot. The burning sun beat 
down mercilessly upon his old sombrero and, despite the 
shady toquilla that he wore, he perspired freely. The 
glare of the sun upon the sandy road ahead became too 
strong for his eyes, so he lowered his head once more. 
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" Wounded ? Caspita ! Wounded tq 

death, sir. Look! ” He lilted a lean 
brown hand, and flung open his ragged 
shirt. “You see that?" There was 
an ugly, half-dried bullet wound in his chest. Tom soaked 
a handkerchief in water and began to bathe it a little. 

“ It is of no use, sir. I am dying,” whispered the old 
fellow resignedly. “ You are very good, but you can do 
nothing. I am dying fast. I know.” He reached out 
again, and applied the bottle to his lips. 

“ Listen,” he said. “ I am dying, just as I have dis¬ 
covered what I have heard about since I was a little child. 
You know the old legend, sir, that part of the Aztec treasure 
is hidden back there in the hills ? 

“ I fiave heard of it.” 

“ Well, sir, the fable is true. I know, for I have dis¬ 
covered the hiding-place. I know where the hoard is to 
be found.” 

“ Of course you do,” answered Tom, continuing to bathe 
the tvound. 

The old man made an impatient grimace. 

“No, no,” he protested, “I am perfectly clear-headed. 

I am not raving. Do you know the Silent Sentinel ? ” 

“ The rocking-stone ? Yes.” 

“ That stone, sir, marks the hiding-place of the treasure ! 
The cliff beneath it falls away sheer, you remember ; and 
when the stone is rocked, a door opens and closes in the' 
face of the cliff just below. Do you understand, sir ? ” 

' “ Absolutely.” 

“ That is well. But listen further, sir : I have told you 
this because you have been good to me, and also because 
of my brother, Juan Gasprez, down at Alcar City, who is a 


poor man. If you 
should find the hoard, 
see to it that my brother 
has his share; let him 
profit by my death. I 
give you the secret.” 

He tried to sit up¬ 
right, and touched his 
wound. 

' “ But, sir, you must 
go carefully. There is 
Porza, the gambusino 
leader—the mai* whp 
gave me this. He tried 
to force the secret from 
me; he pursued me. 
He follows me always— 
I escaped from him— 
ah, Porza, sir ! You 
will know him by his 
broken nose. . . . You 
cannot mistake him. 
Remember Porza.” 

“ I have heard of 
him,” admitted Tom. 

“ He is well known. 
But you must look 
out . . .” 

His voice became in¬ 
audible. 

“ Porza, sir . . 

The quavering voice 
sank away again. Sud¬ 
denly the old man 
struggled violently to 
sit up, and appeared 
about to say something. 
His lips parted, but 
there came nothing 
more than a brief sigh; 
and then Tom felt the 
body grow stiff and 
heavy in his arms. 

“ Poor old fellow ! ” 
Tom removed his hat, 
and stood looking at the dead body for a second 
or two. 

“Well,” he muttered at lart, “I must get him away 
from here. The vultures . . .” 

He dashed off through the undergrowth, seized his horse, 
and made off at breakneck speed through the heat. He 
rattlecf up to the house, reined in his mount, and sprang to 
the ground. 

“ Felipe ! ” he roared, darting around to the stable. 
“ Felipe ! Get out the light trap. Hurry ! Put the old 
mare in the shafts, and bring her down the road as quickly 
as you can ! ” / 

The next moment, assured that Felipe had heard him 
and had understood what to do, he spun on his heel and 
regained his horse with a quick run; and then, mounting 
once more, he returned as he had come. 

Arrived on the scene of the old man’s death, he parted 
the brushwood and found the place empty. 

“Queer!” he exclaimed. “I'm c absolutely certain 
that he was dead. Besides-” 

He fell on his knees, his eyes scanning the ground. 

“ Phew ! There's been somebody else here, then ! And 
dragging the old man, by all that's blue ! ” 

He jumped to his feet and cast a hasty, anxious glance 
around him. So there had been something in the story 
after all ! This proved it. The signs on the ground at 
his feet were obvious enough, and their meaning even more 
so. Some person, he could no longer doubt, had visited 
the place directly after his departure, and had carried off 
the body. 

•He began to think of what th£ old man had told him of 
Miguel Porza. *. . . 
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ND so, Phil/* asked Tom Scott, as they discussed 
the matter that night—“ and so you think ttyat 
the story is genuine ? " 

“ Appearances certainly go very much that 
way/* replied his brother. “ The facts of the case are as 
follow: you find old—what*s-his-name ? ** 

“ Gasprez.** 

“ —olid Gasprez with a bullet-hole through him. He 
tells you, before he dies, that one Porza—whom I know 
by repute, by the way, as an averagely vile scoundrel— 
shot him, in order to prevent his escape. All the same, 
he did escape. He travels as far as the road, and drops 
from exhaustion, or loss of blood, or something similar. 
Anyhow, you come across him, and he tells you that he is 
still being pursued. He gives you the reason for the pur¬ 
suit, namely, that he knows something that Porza wants 
to know too. He even tells you what that is.’* 

Phil sat up in his long cane chair, and emphasised his 
points with an extended forefinger. 

' “ So far, so good. The story is quite credible; admit¬ 
ting that the old fellow did discover the cave, the rest of 
the thing holds water at every part. There is treasure 
hidden in the hills, as we all know. Now, after Gasprez 
passes on his information to you, and after you have gone, 
somebody comes on the spot and drags thg body away. 
Who is that somebody ? Why, Porza, of "course. But 
what is his object ? ’* 

“ To search the body at leisure, in the hope of finding 
a clue to the dead man’s secret.** 

" Exactly. But there would be nothing to tell him .any¬ 
thing about it.” 

** Why ? ** demanded Tom. 

" Simply because the secret is so easy to remember. 
What man in his senses would run the risk of putting it to 
paper when there was no need to do so ? No ; I’m afraid 
that Porza will discover nothing. And just there lies the 
danger.” 

“ Danger ? What danger ? ** 

” Danger to you, my son. You see, Porza must have 
been pretty close at hand when the chap died. Conse¬ 
quently, even if he didn’t overhear what you were told, he 
must know that you were with the old man before the end. 
So, when he finds that there is no plan, he will begin to 
suspect that you have It—that the old man gave it to you. 
You see ? It will be a perfectly natural conclusion for him; 
and it brings you into the limelight more than I’d like.” 

” Forewarned is forearmed, Phil. 1 told you that I was 
going to run up to the Sentinel, to find out the strength 
of the story ; and I wouldn't stay away for fifty Porzas. 
Felipe and I will make the trip one night next week. It 
can’t be more than twenty miles away.” 

” You’ll have to go carefully at it, then. Porza and 
his crowd won't hesitate at a bullet or two. But, as to 
the Silent Sentinel, you know that it is being Continually 
visited by tourists, don't you ? It’s one of the best-known 
rocking-stones in Mexico. Well, whenever a party of 
tourists comes along, the stone is rocked, and the door in 
the cliff opens and closes. This happens fairly frequently; 
and it seems to me that Gasprez must have been in the 
valley below when the Sentinel was rocked, so that he saw 
the movement of the door.” 

“ But what abdht the tourists themselves ? Couldn't 
they see the thing moving, too ? ” 

” Oh, no. The cliff drops away very sharply just there, 
and it’s quite impossible to——” 

“ My word, Phil,” his brother interrupted, ” I really 
believe that there's something solid in the yarn ! It rings 
true at every turn, doesn't it ? And Porza ! ** 

He looked at Phil with a significant lifting of the eye¬ 
brows. 

I say, though,” he went on, struck by a sudden thought, 
” how did Porza get to know that Gasprez knew anything 
at All ? ” 

“Easily enough. It’s more than likely that your old 
sinner got drinking at one of the pulquerias in Alcar City, 


and blurted the secret out before 'he knew what he was 
doing—boasting that he had discovered the wonderful 
treasure, and all that sort of thing.” 

Tom nodded thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, that's so,” he admitted, biting his fingers, with a 
preoccupied look in his eyes. 

Eight days later, keeping the thing an absolute secret 
even from the peemes who worked on the plantation, Tom 
and Felipe set out after dark and by the light of the stars 
followed the lonely trail to the liills. The road led uphill 
for the most part of the way ; and the journey occupied 
three solid hours. They carefully skirted all habitations, 
making lengthy detours to avoid even the most insignificant 
home; and, when at length they arrived in the valley below 
the Silent Sentinel, Tom felt sure that they had come abso¬ 
lutely unobserved. 

The valley was a deep gash in the hillside, very rocky, 
and sparsely covered with vegetation : only the spiny cactus 
plants and coarse grass carpeted the ground between a few 
desolate trees. One side was an abrupt and towering cliff, 
soaring up like a monstrous wall into the sky and sur¬ 
mounted by the dimly-seen figure of the Silent Sentinel, 
black against the dark grey of the heavens. It was an 
impressive sight :* the gigantic cliff and the motionless stone 
figure, keeping its eternal vigil over the black abyss below; 
and to Tom, mindful of the fact that it was possibly guardian 
of the fabulous hoard as well, it seemed doubly significant. 

Leaving their horses tethered in the valley, they ascended 
the mountain on foot. It was a stiff climb. Just as the 
first faint flushes of light were creeping up from behind 
the eastern horizon, .they came up to the stone and laid 
hands on the surface, all wet with the early dew. 

It stood about fifteen feet high, and was a slender pin¬ 
nacle, moving easily to the impulse of Felipe’s shoulder, 
so that it seemed as if it would overbalance and topple 
into the depths ; but always it returned easily upon its 
pivot, oscillated for a moment, and was still. It had two 
separate movements : forward, or over the edge of the cliff, 
and backward, to the mountain behind. However much 
they tried, they found it impossible to move it to right orjeft. 

“ Either the forward or the backward movement opens 
the door,” said Tom, unrolling a length of rope-ladder 
which they had brought with them. “ Now, Felipe,” he 
continued, “when I give one whistle, push the Sentinel 
forward ; and two whistles mean pull it backward. Listen 
carefully for them when I'm downstairs.” 

Felipe nodded. 

“ All right,” he said, helping Tom to tie the upper end 
of the ladder to a projecting knob of rock. Without another 
word, the boy began to descend. 

Once or twice he felt rather giddy—the ladder had a 
disagreeable tendency to swing round and round like a 
top, and bump him against the wall; but he set his teeth, 
and concentrated his energy upon searching every foot of 
the cliff that he passed. He gazed earnestly to right and 
left; and presently he discerned, about twenty-five feet 
down, what he considered to be a likely spot. He gave 
a single shrill whistle. He heard the movement of the 
Sentinel; but there was no sign of any opening in the 
stone before him. 

“It must be backwards, then,” he njuttered; and 
whistled twice forthwith. At once, with a creaking of 
timbers, a section of the cliff-wall vanished inwards, and 
left an aperture about three feet square. Tom whistled 
once. The grey stone returned smoothly into its place. 

“ This is the real thing, right enough,” he whispered. 
“ Backwards to open, and forward to close.” He whistled 
the double note, and the orifice appeared again. This time 
Tom swung his ladder like a pendulum, caught the edge 
of the opening, and drew himself inside. The air, owing 
to the frequent opening and closing of the door, was quite 
fresh. Immediately within was the mechanism for moving 
the floor. It was mainly of wood ; and a chimney arrange¬ 
ment, running upwards to the Sentinel, provided for the 
connection. Farther on, a narrow passage led to a cave 
of sorts ; and here, piled in orderly heaps, were the items 
of the hoard. There were stacks of gold and silver vessels. 





11 Swaying for one terrible moment on the verge, they too fell wildly downwards.*’ ( See page 46 .) 
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THE SILENT SENTINEL 



FOOTBALL SILHOUETTES.—11. 


embossed and jewelled; coins, totems, feather head-dresses, 
queer china animals, wood exquisitely carved and polished, 
and gold and silver in every conceivable shape—ingots, 
vessels, coins, ornaments, rings, bars and sculptured 
figures. 

Tom danced an impromptu war-dance around the cave, 
his face very red and his eyes very bright; and, seizing a 
silver ingot as thick as his arm, he darted along the passage. 

“ Felipe ! It’s here, it's here ! ” 

" Ah, gringo dog ! " said a rasping voice from above. 
4 ‘ So you're there, are you ? Well, stay there ! " 

The dangling end of the rope ladder was drawn rapidly 
upwards, and a triumphant laugh floated down from above 
Horror and surprise clutched at Tom's heart. What had 
happened ? And in a moment he himself supplied the 
answer : Porza had arrived. 

Evidently poor Felipe had been knocked senseless, or 
even killed ; and, now' that the rope ladder had been with¬ 
drawn, he had no chance of getting away unaided. But 
worse was to come. The Sentinel was pushed out forwards, 
and the stone began to close. 

With a resource bom of desperation, Tom jammed the 
ingot that he held between two sliding laths of wood. They 
stopped moving; there was a creaking, straining sound, 
and the stone door remained half-closed. 


" Carantba 1 ” yelled Porza above. 
‘Push, you fool, push! The thing 
must be caught somewhere. Push ! ” 
He and his associate strained for all 
they were worth to drive the stone 
forward and to close the door ; but, 
with the ingot caught in the mechan¬ 
ism underneath, the rocking-stone 
was such no longer. It refused to 
rock. - It was then that the thing hap¬ 
pened. Porza and his confederate 
must have resolved * on a final 
attempt; and suddenly there was a 
sharp crack: the mechanism col¬ 
lapsed, and the Sentinel sw'ayed for¬ 
ward over the edge. For a moment it 
hung there, poised, as if at the climax: 
of its normal swung ; and then, writh 
the unexpectedness of a lightning- 
flash, it dropped, toppled off its pivot, 
and dived like a meteor into the 
valley. The two men behind lost 
their balance entirely; and, swaying 
for one terrible moment on the verge, 
they too fell wildly downwards. 
There was a single brief scream, and then came a series 
of reverberating roars, as the Sentinel reached the rocky 
bottom of the hill, and went bounding from crag to crag. 

Tom covered his face with his hands, and when helooked up 
he saw' daylight shining through a circular opening at the top 
of the funnel. Trembling in every limb, he began to climb. 

When he reached the top, by dint of scrambling up the 
narrow chimney, he found Felipe, gagged and trussed up, 
waiting for him. A few .strokes with his knife, and Felipe 
was able to lower the ladder through the funnel and to 
descend, himself, into the cave. 

******* 

There is little more to tell. Porza, evidently, had some 
vague idea of the location of the cave; and he and one of 
his men had watched the mountain night and day. How 
their vigil was rewarded, and how they failed to profit there¬ 
by, has already been set down. 

The Mexican Government managed, after their usual 
style, to appropriate the major portion of the hoard, but 
Tom and Phil .and the old man s brother were satisfied that 
they had ample for their purposes; and to-day the brothers' 
plantation is the largest and the most prosperous in the 
State. And people have forgotten that there W'as ever 
such a person as Miguel Porza. 



I WAS sitting in front of the pavilion at the Ovai 
some weeks back, when a new bowler was put on 
whom I had never seen before, and I watched with 
interest to see how he shaped. Bowrlers are even 
more interesting to me than batsmen, and much more 
amusing. They all have their little 1 tricks to capture 
wickets, and they all equally have other little tricks of 
manner of which they are probably blissfully unconscious. 

One great bowler, a famous amateur whom every boy 
knows, polishes the ball vigorously between his hands as 
he walks to his starting-place for his run, another throws 
the ball from hand to hand, another holds the ball between 
finger and thumb quite close to his eyes, as though he were 
shortsighted and wanted to see if some of the stitches had 
come undone. 

And then, what a variety there is in the “ run-up ” of v 
different trundlers. Some make a bee-line for the crease, 
others make a half-moon of it. One man I know ahvays 



starts with what dancers call a “ two-step," another takes 
five little shuffling steps and then five long strides, and still 
another checks himself half-way to the crease, to give his 
left heel a backward kick, as though he had suddenly heard 
a little cur yapping at his heels. 

Well, all these things, besides a bowler’s length and 
speed, and break and swerve, make the art of the bowler 
very interesting to study, and I watched this new bowler— 
new to me, that is—with much pleasurable anticipation, 
because, although I had not seen him, I had heard that he 
• w’as a very promising young player. 

I watched him carefully step out the length of his ran, 
and make a mark on the turf with His shoe. Then he 
turned, ran up to the crease, and delivered his very first 
ball in the match. “No ball 1 ” said the umpire, and 
lifted up his hand to the scorers in the box, that they might 
score a point against the man w’ho had failed to deliver the 
ball correctly. Whether it was that this bad start, this 




“NO BALL!” 
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unfortunate commencement, threw the young bowler off 
his game or not, I cannot say, but I know that he had no 
success that day although he was tried several times. 

Mark this. A " no ball " is never intentional. It is 
always an accident. I have known a man “ no balled ” 
for throwing instead of bowling, but he did not know he 
was throwing. It was the result either of carelessness, or 
bad habit, or of endeavouring to bowl faster than the 
fastest. The line between fast bowling and throwing is a 
thin one, easily overstepped unless the bowler is careful. 
But the umpire says ” No ball/’ and if he says it often 
enough that bowler is doomed, is ruled out of the game. 
His career as a cricketer is over. I have known several 
cases of that kind. 

But this young man was not a fast bowler at all. He 
bowled a medium-paced ball. Everybody knew that the 
umpire had not ” no balled ” tiim fpr throwing. No, he 
had simply overstepped the crease. Perhaps his initial 
measurement from wicket to the spot where he “ made fris 
mark ” was inaccurate, and when his foot came down for 
the delivery it was over the crease, and the ever-watchful 
umpire, strictly just, said “ No ball.” 

What a waste of effort I What a bad beginning ! And 
only because of insufficient care, watchfulness, preparation. 
And how discouraging, too, to be ” no balled ” at one's 
first delivery. Yet many boys are. They are thinking 


about anything but the crease, that mark which must not 
be overstepped. They have forgotten the umpire, whose 
watchful eye is on that line. They are just careless, rather 
happy-go-lucky youngsters, starting to bowl in life's match, 
and confident in their own skill and strength. They run 
up to the crease, ball in hand. Surely, it is, only the ball 
that matters. They forget that, however well you deliver 
the ball, it is absolutely futile, nay, worse than futile, unless 
your foot falls on the hither side of that crease mark. That's 
the inexorable rule, the rule wfyich must be obeyed, and the 
umpire is there to say ” No ball ” if you do not obey it. 

” Give heed to your steps,” says the Old Book, and it is 
good advice; and an old French proverb actually says that 
it is the first step that matters. Well, undoubtedly the 
first step is important. If you slip then, the whole course 
may be lost. ” Be watchful; be vigilant.” The world will 
be very ready to “ no ball ” you ; yes, and the world will 
be very willing to applaud you if you bowl well and take 
wickets. There is nothing succeeds like success, there 
is nothing fails like failure, may be very worldly-wise 
proverbs, but they have a foundation of truth and wisdom. 
The man who succeeds has more often than not deserved 
success, because he approached his task with preparation 
and care ; the man who fails was possibly ” no balled ” 
very early, because carelessness and lack of preparedness 
were inherent in him, part and parcel of his make-up. 


Badges of Our Cavalry Regiments. 



By W. J. GORDON. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


Cavalry 

ments. 


Guards, in blue. 


AVALRY badges, like those of other 
branches of the service, are not to be 
regarded as mere ornaments ; in many 
cases they are reminders of little items 
held worthy of remembrance. There 
are several such among the badges 
of our cavalry on whose origin and 
history, apart from their campaigns, 
a few notes may not be out of 
season. 

To begin with, the Household 
take precedence of all other regi- 
They consist of the ist and 2nd 
Life Guards, in scarlet, and the Royal Horse 
The two regiments of Life Guards are not 
easily distinguished from each other, but you can tell them at 
onefc by their cloaks, the ist having a blue collar and the 2nd 
a red collar; further, the ist have a red cord on the pouch belt 
and the 2nd a blue one, and the comers of the shabracque—that 
is, the saddle-cloth—of the ist are pointed while those of the 
2nd are rounded. 

They were raised in Holland before the Restoration and 
consisted of exiled commissioned officers of the Royalist army 
whose social standing is still commemorated by every trooper 
being addressed as " Mister.” They came over with Charles II. 
and have always worn scarlet. Up to 1685 the ist were His 
Majesty's Own Troop of Guards; the 2nd began as the 
Duke of York's Troop, and in 1670 became the Queen's 
Troop with facings of sea-green, in honour of Catherine of 
Braganza. In 1742 their facings became blue, as those of the 
ist have been all through, and in 1788 the only two existing 
troops of Life Guards and the two troops of Horse Grenadier 
Guards were united and became the ist and 2nd Life Guards, 
neither of which wore cuirasses between 1698 and 1821. 

The Royal Horse Guards are older. They are Colonel Unton 
Croke’s Regiment of the Parliamentary army who offered their 
services to the King. ” That the soldiery,” says the official 


announcement, ” may see the affection that his Sacred Majesty 
hath for the Army, his Majesty is pleased to take the regiment 
lately Colonel Unton Croke’s for his own, which is now styled 
the Royal Regiment.” They were the Royal Regiment of 
Horse up to 1750 when thfey became the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, and they have always worn a blue uniform, and are the 
only regiment of Horse now left in the army. 

The Dragoon Guards were all regiments of Horse to begin 
with, and six of them were raised in 1685. They are all known 
by their brass helmets. The ist were the Queen’s and w r ore 
the Stuart livery of scarlet with yellow facings. They became 
the King’s Owm Regiment of Horse in 1714, and in 1746 
w'ere the ist King’s Dragoon Guards, the K.D.G's., as now,, 
wdth their blue velvet facings. The 2nd Dragoon Guards are 
the Queen’s, after the queen of George III. They have been 
the Queen’s Bays since 1872, and have had their bay horses 
since 1767 and their buff facings since 1742, interrupted by a 
long interval with black velvet up to 1855. 

The 3rd Dragoon. Guards have been the Prince of Wales’s 
since 1765, the prince being afterwards George IV. As the 
Earl of Plymouth’s Horse, to begin with, their facings were 
light green, and they have been blue and also white ; but yellow 
since 1819. The 4th Dragoon Guards in 1746 became the 
ist Irish Horse and had light blue facings, from which they 
got their name of the Blue Horse, but in 1768 the facings 
became dark blue as now, and twenty years afterwards the 
regiment became the Royal Irish Dragoon Guards. The 
3th Dragoon Guards are the Green Horse from the green facings 
they have had since 1717. They w’ere the 2nd Irish Horse, 
and became the 5th Dragoon Guards in 1788 ; the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, after whom they were named in 1804, was 
the daughter of George IV. Their motto ” Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum ” ("Never go back on our footsteps”) was John 
Hampden’s. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards were the first regiment of 
Carabinicrs, and in the " Forty five ” were the 3rd Irish Horse, 
w’hose uniform according to the Royal Warrant of 1751 was 
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" scarlet, the facings and lapells of pale yellow, the button¬ 
holes worked with white, the buttons of white metal, and a 
long slash pocket in each skirt; officers’ coats to be distinguished 
by silver lace and to be bound with silver embroidery, the 
button-holes being worked with silver, and a crimson silk sash 
being worn over the left shoulder ; waistcoat and breeches to 
be pale yellow." What a contrast to their present khaki or 
the blue uniform which they have had since 1853 ! 

The 7th Dragoon Guards began in 1688 as the 10th Horse, 
and even then had their black facings from which they are 
known as the Black Horse. From 1720 to 1746 they were 
commanded by Ligonier whose motto, " Quo fata vocant" 
(** Where the Fates call "), they still bear. They are the Princess 
Royal'S and their badge has the Princess Royal's coronet and 
not the Royal crown. 

Completing the cavalry are three regiments of dragoons 
and eighteen other regiments most of whom were dragoons and 
then light dragoons before they became hussars or lancers, 
and hence retain their old consecutive numbers. First come the 
Royal Dragoons who begata in 1661 as the Tangierine Cuirassiers, 
and have worn scarlet with blue facings since 1683 when they 
were the King’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons, becoming 
the Royal Dragoons in 1690 and the ist Royal Dragoons in 1751. 
Like the lnniskillings they wear white metal helmets. The 
eagle on their badge is that of the French 105th Regiment which 
they took at Waterloo. Their motto is " Spectemur agendo " 
(" We are judged by what we do ")—and they have done many 
great things. 

The 2nd Dragoons are the Royal Scots Greys which began 
as the Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons in 1678 and have only 
been known officially as Scots Greys since 1866 when they were 
given the cumbrous title of 2nd Royal North British Dragoons 
(Scots Greys), the North British disappearing in 1877. All 
along they have had grey' horses and been popularly known 
as Scots Greys. Their motto " Second to none " is a protest 
against their being made 2nd Dragoons in 1751 when they were, 
as they are now, the oldest dragoon regiment in the Army. They 
wear black bearskins, and not helmets like the two other dragoon 
regiments, in remembrance of their defeat of the French King's 
Bodyguard at Ramfllies when,they took its colours and put on 
its fur headgear. 

From 1685 the 3rd Hussars were the Queen Consort’s Own 
Regiment of Dragoons, being an offshoot of the Royals, the 
queen being Mary of Modena. In 1751 they were the 3rd King’s 
Own Dragoons and in 1861 they became hussars. Tlieir motto 
” Nec aspera terrent ’’ (" Nor do difficulties frighten us "), like the 
white horse, shows, as in all other cases, that they fought against 
the Jacobites in 1745. 

The 4th Hussars began in 1685 as the Princess Anne of Den¬ 
mark's Dragoons, the princess who was afterwards Queen Anne. 
The 5th Lancers date only from 1858 and take the place of the old 


5th Dragoons disbanded in 1798 which was the ist Inniskilling 
Dragoons ; the 2nd lnniskillings being the present 6th Dragoons, 
raised in 1689, whose badge is Inniskilling Castle under the 
flag of England. The 7th is another Queen's Own Hussars, 
the queen being Mary II. It began as the Queen’s Own 
Dragoons, but that regiment, which was raisod in 1690, was 
disbanded in 1713, and embodied again as the Princess of Wales’s 
Own Royal Dragoons, which, princess was Caroline of Anspach, 
w ho became Queen in 1727 and thus enabled them to-get back 
their old name. From 1703 to 1805 this was a light dragoon 
regiment. It was formed, to begin with, of some Scottish Troops 
of Horse, and that explains its march tune of " The Garb of 
Old Gaul." 

The 8th Hussars began as an Irish Protestant dragoon regi¬ 
ment and became hussars in 1822, though they have been Royal 
Irish since 1777 when they got the royal crest of England with 
the harp and the motto " Pristinae virtutis memores " (" Mindful 
of'ancient valour"). The 9th Lancers, like the five cavalry 
regiments that follow, were raised against the Old Pretender 
in 1715 ; they were named the Queen's Roy ^.1 Lancers in 1830, 
the queen being Queen Adelaide, whose monogram is borne 
on their badge. The 10th Hussars have borne the Prince of 
Wales's plume since they were light dragoons ih 1783 ; they 
became hussars in 1811. The nth were light dragoons up to 
1840 when they formed Prince Albert’s escort on his way to be 
married to Queen Victoria, and became Prince Albert’s Own 
Hussars with his motto, which means " True and faithful," and his 
crest before he became Prince Consort. The 12th ceased to be 
light dragoons in 1816 when they became the Prince of Wales's 
Lancers ; thejr began as Bowden’s Dragoons. The 13th took 
their motto " Viret in aeternum " ( M Flourishes for ever") from 
their green facings when raised by Colonel Munden. The 14th 
began as Downer'6 Dragoons. The 15th gained their motto 
" Merebimur " (" We will remember *') for their deeds at Emsdorf 
and elsewhere; they began as light dragoons, as did the three 
following regiments. 

The 16th Lancers were named the Queen’s in 1766 after Queen 
Caroline, whence the C in their badge, for their services under 
the Earl of Loudoun in the Peninsula, and at the same time 
were given their motto " Aut cursu, aut cominus armis " (" With 
arms either in pursuit or in close contest”). The 17th have the 
badge with motto adopted by Colonel Hale when he raised them 
as the 18th Light Dragoons ; it is in memory of General Wolfe 
at whose death he was present. They are the original Death's- 
head Dragoons, and it was from t^ cm that the Black Bruns- 
wickcrs copied the skull and crossbones. The 18th Hussars 
replace an old regiment of light dragoons; they were raised 
in 1858. The 19th and 20th Hussars and the 21st Lancers are 
the old ist, 2nd, and 3rd Bengal European Cavalry taken over 
from the East India Company when India came under the 
Crown. 


Bill of the 

B ILL loved to dressJn drabs and greys ; 

He “ had no use " for holidays. 

He knew just every sign of rain— 

And when 'twould blow and hail again. 

If sun were out, he’d seek the shade. 

And prophesy the flowers would fade. 

If birds were singing, he would sigh. 

And say, " Poor things, you soon will die 1 ” 

In. fact, he was so dismal—drear— 

He made the folks he met feel queer. 

Tom chose a coat of laughter-hue— 

All glints of scarlet, yellow, blue. 

He scaled a steeper bit of ground 


Drab-Heart! 

Than any Bill had ever found ; 

But just because he loved to see 
The bright bits in earth's tapestry,— 

He greeted every scrap of cheer, 

And made it wondrous big appear. ' 

He looked for odds and ends of smiles. 

And bade them share his journey-miles. 

In fact-^-he was so brave and strong. 

Folks followed him to learn his song. 

Now, which would you prefer as friend, 

From starting-point to journey’s end ? 

Lillian Gard. 
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CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P."-ites, is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether aa individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be jplf-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use. are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


THE CAUSE OF THE AUTUMN TINTS 


:nts. i 


As may be imagined, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain a good 
photograph of a living whale, for which reason I am very 
pleased to be able to show the remarkable picture that is given 
below. 


Just now on all sides the trees are assuming the splendid 
colours of the autumn. In their death the leaves are more 
beautiful than they were when alive. Someone has likened 
the fall-tinted leaf to an empty house from which all the living 
occupants have withdrawn, leaving little behind save the ashes 
on the hearth. But how splendid these ashes are in their mar¬ 
vellous display of colours ranging through yellow, orange, red, 
and purple 1 

When the foliage is golden the effect is due to minute heaps 
of yellow grains which have been left behind after the break-up 
of the green chlorophyll. Often enough there appears during 
the decomposition a strange pigment knowm to botanists as 
anthocyanin. This gives the leaf a purplish appearance or, 
in conjunction with certain acids, may bring about a scarlet 
touch. Where anthocyanin is present with the yellow grains 
a fine orange hue is the outcome. 

Those restless souls who try to find a practical purpose in 


The photograph here seen *is reproduced from the fine book 
of exploration, entitled " With the 4 Aurora ' in the Antarctic. 
1911-1914,” written by Lieutenant-Commander John King 
Davis and referred to in the Editor’s Page of this issue (see 
page 32). The picture shows a whale rising close to the ship, 
and it is one of the best photographs of the kind ever 
secured. 

In the book referred to the author mentions both killer and 
finner whales as being met with in the Antarctic. In most parts 
of the Arctic regions the Greenland or right whale is now very 
rare, it having been there hunted almost to the point of exter 
mination for the sake of its valuable balleen or whalebone. 
Both finner and bottle-nosed whales are often seen off the 
coasts. A smaller whale is the white whale, which usually 
attains a length of fourteen feet and is found very actively 
moving in shoals. 

A peculiar fact concerning whales and whaling is that the 


every natural happening 
are baffled by the tints 
of the autumn. That 
they are of any definite 
use is not conceivable, 
so we may enjoy the 
splendour of the season 
just for its beauty 
alone. 

(S. Leonard Bastin.) 

* * * 

PTicturing ~j 

f A WHALE. j 

During the w*ar the 
important business of 
whaling was practically 
at a standstill. Now it 
is again in full swing. 

Being the biggest 
creature that exists - to¬ 
day, the whale is always 
an object of interest. 



“ Picturing a Whale.” 


Basques of Spain have 
long been noted all over 
the world as harpooners. 
The reason for this is 
that the Biscay or 
Atlantic right whale is 
closely akin to the 
Arctic right whale. And 
the Basque whalers, 
gradually extending their 
fishery out into the 
Atlantic, followed the 
whales to Greenland. 
Iceland and Newfound 
land. 

This unique snapshot 
of " leviathan ” rising 
up from the sea, enables 
us to gain a very clear 
conception of what the 
vast animal looks like in 
its native clement. It 
will be noticed that this 
whalebone whale, as w r e 
may call it, has not the 
tremendous head of the 
sperm whale or cachalot. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” FIELD CLUB 


P~THE BOY'S OWN 
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S OWN RABBITRY. \ 

FOREWORD. t 


•' Prince of Pets.” 

That term of praise has been justly applied to the rabbit. 

Truly may it be said that at some suitable time or other every 
boy ought to keep rabbits. Not only are they amusing and 
entertaining creatures to tend and look after : observation of 
pet rabbits will inform us much as to the wonderful ways and 
intelligence of the members of the animal kingdom. To the 
boy who is fond of live things, the keeping of rabbits is a constant 
joy and of itself an education in natural history. 

In varieties of rabbits there is plenty of choice. There are 
at least a dozen different breeds to select from. At one end 
of the list is the Giant Patagonian, a rabbit measuring maybe 
six feet in length, and by reason of its bulk probably debarred 
from our own particular rabbitry. Thence downwards in the 
scale of size we pass to the diminutive Himalayan and Dutch 
and the tiny Toy Polish. Correctly has it been said that there 
is a rabbit for everybody ; you can have them of all sizes and 
shapes and colours. 

This series of articles will tell you about the breeds of rabbits 
that are best for boys to keep. Each article will be illustrated 
by a photographic repro¬ 
duction showing a well- 
known prize-winning rabbit 
that is typical of its kind. 

These photographs have 
been furnished to us by 
prominent exhibitors and 
breeders of rabbits from all 
parts of Great Britain, and 
those young fanciers who 
have ambition to become 
amateur experts at judging 
good rabbits should very 
carefully study the pictures. 

In each instance the photo¬ 
graph portrays an ideal 
towards which every rabbit- 
keeper should strive. 

As space affords, there 
will from time to time be 
included ample hints and 
advice as to housing, feed¬ 
ing, management, and so 
forth. The remainder of this 
present introduction to the 
series may suitably be de- , “ Lady Low.” 

voted to some instruction Pme-winnmg English Rabbit, 

in the care of rabbits 
generally. 

No matter what its kind, there are five essentials for the 
well-being of every rabbit kept in captivity. These are :— 

A warm, dry hutch. 

Plenty of fresh air. 

Freedom from draughts. 

A sufficient supply of food. 

Clean water. 

Any boy who is handy with carpenters’ tools should be 
able to make a rabbit hutch. At reasonable prices, though, 
thoroughly good hutches are to be obtained from specialist 
manufacturers of such things. And my advice to you is that 
if possible you purchase one of these hutches that are turned 
out by the established makers. A double hutch should measure 
about 4 feet lQng, by 2$ feet deep, by 4 feet high. There is 
no better site for a hutch than a sheltered angle between two 
walls, with ample ventilation and protection from wind and 
rain. 

Foods for rabbits may be divided into two classes : dry and 
green. In the former are included oats, wheat, barley, bran, 
hay, beans, peas, maize meal, and potatoes. Of green foods 
there is an ample selection, such as grass, lettuce, clover, chicory, 
parsley, dandelion, mustard, sow thistle, young furze. Also 
turnips, swedes, mangolds, parsnips, beets, kohl-rabi. Note 
that cabbage-leaves should be given sparingly, and all green 
food should be free from wet and never offered when frosted. 

Three meals a day is sufficient, all food that is not consumed 
being removed and not left to litter the hutch. Rabbits are 
exceedingly partial to green food, and when they have plenty 
of it will not need much to drink. For all that, a trough of 
clean water should always be within their reach. 

If you live in or near to the country, you will enjoy making 
constant excursions in search of rabbit provender. On such 


foraging trips yoi’ may gather hedge parsley, hogweed, yarrow, 
com thistle, vetch, narrow-leaved plantain, coltsfoot (roots 
as well as leaves), and sweet cicely. Rabbits, like human 
beings, are very fond of a change of diet, and a little bit of this 
agd that now and again will do much to keep them in good 
appetite. Bread and milk is not a genuine rabbit food, but is 
useful for getting a rabbit into condition. For the latter purpose, 
too, beetroot and artichoke are to be recommended. Tea leaves, 
except when sparingly used by way of supplying moisture to bran, 
are not good for rabbits, being liable to aggravate skin trouble. 
In the autumn you should lay in a store of acorns, which are fine 
food for rabbits, being very fatteping. 

Although we shall here treat of rabbit-keeping mainly with 
a view to the pleasure to be derived therefrom, it should not 
be forgotten that by judicious management rabbits may be 
rendered a source of profit. I would counsel all boys to buy 
good stock, to join some or other rabbit club or society, and 
to enter their best rabbits for competition in shows. When 
you have gained a winning card or two, you wall have no difficulty 
in disposing of surplus young ones at nice prices. Rabbits may 
be reared, too, both for food and fur. At the present time pelts 
of every kind are at a premium of price nearly all over the world, 
and in this country amongst others the raising of rabbits 
for the sake of their wool and fur has become a national 
industry. 

Anyway, whether it be for pleasure, for food or for fur. all 

the best varieties of rabbits 
will find a place in the 
“ Bov's Own Rabbitry.” 



^LENGLISH^ I 

The English rabbit, some¬ 
times known ?is the Old 
English, is one of our oldest 
varieties, and it can in 
every way be recommended 
to those who are making 
a start with rabbit-keeping. 
For the English rabbit is 
hardy, nice-looking, and 
interesting, the doe makes 
a good mother, and it is 
usually in no way very 
fastidious as to its food. 
These facts are, of course, 
much in its favour, and 
they explain why for a 
Low.” great number of years past 

glish Rabbit. the English rabbit has 

occupied a very foremost 
position as a pet. 

Four colours are recognised, these being black and white, 
blue and white, tortoiseshell and white, and grey and white. 
And, as colour is one of the most important points about this 
rabbit, you should pay particular attention to it when buying 
your stock. Blacks should be jet black, not clouded or smudgy. 
Blues must be of a good deep colour, with the ears of the same 
shade of blue as is the body colour, for in not a few inferior 
specimens the ears do not match the rest of the blue. Tortoises, 
as they are called for short, should have neat, well-defined 
markings, and should not be dull of hue; which observation 
applies also to greys. 

In choosing your English rabbit you should pay great attention 
to the smut or nose-marking. This, curiously enough, should be 
the exact shape of a butterfly with extended wings. Whether 
the smut is fairly perfect or otherwise makes a deal of difference 
in the appearance and in the price of the rabbit. The eye- 
circles should be of dark fur, and as round as possible, with, 
below them, two neat blots or cheek spots. Such spots of dark 
fur on the white are another distinguishing feature of the engaging 
English. In the best marked specimens there should be thirty- 
three spots on each side, beginning in a circle on the flanks and 
continuing in a gradually narrowing chain right to the back of 
the ears. From the centre of the ears to the end of the tail 
runs a dark marking that is known as the saddle. Those are 
some of the most vital considerations to be borne in mind when 
buying an English rabbit. And it is desirable that all the spots 
shall be distinct and round. 

The English is a medium-sized breed, and its weight should 
be somewhere between six and eight pounds. Plenty of top 
ventilation without draught is suitable, and a sufficiency of 
sawdust in the hutch will keep the floor warm and dry, which 
latter is a remark that applies to rabbit-keeping generally. 
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Personally, I am strongly on the side of the English as a pet, 
because I have never yet come across one of them that, for a 
rabbit, was a '* nasty customer.” Those that I have possessed 
have been docile, trusting, and amiable—the sort of rabbit that, 
as I may say, seems to understand one and with which one 
can always get along nicely. As I have mentioned, the English 
is a most satisfactory feeder, and with good oats, hay, bran, 
oat straw, sweet grass and green food generally, it will live its 
life very happily. Our photographic reproduction show’s the 
tortoise English doe, ‘Lady Low’,’ winner of more than one 
hundred honours, which is the property of Mr. E. Barmore, of 
Patiicroft, Manchester. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 


cellent paper on 
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mouse.” In the 
J uly competition 

the Nature Drawing prize goes to K. H. Johnstone (Chelten¬ 
ham), for a carefully executed painting showing the ” Self- 
pollination of the Bee Orchis.” Special mention must be 
made also of the coloured drawing of poppies by Harold E. 

Riddett (King's Cross), a highly artistic and faithful piece of 
work. Altogether this month's entries w’ere quite up to the 
usual standard. The follow’ing are the Prize Awards :— 

June Competition. —Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: 

Margaret L. Brevvis, Stickford, Boston. Jlalf-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing : R. E. Grundy, ” Kingshurst,” Longman 
Road, Barnsley. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : 

K. Deuchars, 40 Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Mabel Pierce, 

Church Farm, Filton, near Bristol; H. C. Browne, R.N. 

College, Osborne, I. of Wight; V. Robinson, 95 Brownhill 
Road, Catford ; Stanley 1 Ward, 196 Pretoria Road, Bordesley 
Green, Birmingham. Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books: 

W. M. Ponsonby, Carysfort, Kingsland, Shrewsbury ; Phyllis 
Deuchars, 40 Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea; Cyril Beales, 151 
Chevemng Road, JBrondesbury, N.W. ; Leslie Hayhoe, 26 
Out Risbygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds ; John L. Newark, 

71 Severn Road, W'eston-supcr-Mare ; Joan Jfnner, 48 Prince 
Edward's Road, Lewes ; Leslie F. Byard, Glentworth, Bloom¬ 
field Road, Gloucester. 

Specially Commended : O. H. Glanville, Blackrock ; E. Mary 
Hollier, Smethwick ; Ed. C. Bateman, Malacca, S.S. ; Alfred 
H. Salisbury, Eccleston ; J6yce A. Forrest, Bishopsteignton ; 

H. McHardy,' Glasgow; Thomas O'Neill, Bath; William 
McMillan. Glasgow ; Dudley G. King, Victoria, B.C., Canada ; 

F. R. Ilatherell, Clifton; Harry Nicholl, Sowerby Bridge ; 


21,000 JACKALS! 


An interesting return has bgen issued for the information 
of the Vermin Extermination Congress at Cape Town, showing 
the number of jackals and other vermin destroyed and the 
payments made for the same during one year. As is now well 
known, the Cape Province is divided into seventeen-circles for 
the purpose of vermin extermination, and it is decidedly hopeful 
to find that all these, according to their energy and the 
prevalence of vermin, have been busy during the period under 
review. To persons who have not watched the progress of 
events in this direction, it may come as*a surprise to learn 
that for the twelve months 21,637 jackals, 2,685 baboons, 221 
squirrels, 1,551 red cats, 501 wild cats, 370 muishands, 35 
tigers or leopards, 6 eagles, and 38 wild dogs have met their 
deaths, the whole involving an expenditure by the Province in 
rewards of the sum of £11,414 17s. 9 d. 

Petitions from several farmers’ associations w’ere submitted 
requesting that poison be laid for the extermination of jackals. 
As will be understood, the area in question is more or less thickly 
inhabited and there is no longer room for the destructive 
creatures of the wild. 
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Queries and Answers. 

E. D. Holmes-Letgh.— You will find plenty of addresses of dealers in fowls and 
turkeys in '* The Feathered World,” price 2d. From the office of that paper 
at 9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2, you can get for 7 A. a copy of “ Manage¬ 
ment of Geese and Turkeys,” which should tell you most things to be known 
about the rearing of turkeys. 

L. O. Roberts. —Newts are interesting creatures to keep in an aquarium. But 

remember that they must have rockwork that rises up out of the water and 
upon which they can climb at will, and some holes and comers in the rock- 
work in which they can hibernate in winter. In a natural state they feed 
upon tadpoles, larvae, and so forth, but in an aquarium they will do well enough 
if given small strips of raw meat. Sometimes they eat each other, but that 
is no doubt in default of other food. There are three kinds of newt in England, 
the Common Smooth, the Crested, and the Palmated. You will find a mbst 
useful article on newts in “ The Animal World ” for May 1920, price 3 d., from 
105 Jcrmyn Street, London, S.W. x. 

Scarlet Pimpernel. —In certain instances it is almost impossible for the amateur 
botanist permanently to preserve the colours of the flowers that he presses. 
But much may be done by making sure that one’s processes of preservation 
are correct. I would advise you to obtain, and to study the contents of two 
little books, which are, ” Hints on Collecting and Preserving Plants,” price 
is., of Adlard & Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. :, and “ How to Collect 
and Dry Flowering Plants and Ferns,” price 7d., of Routledge & Sons, 
68 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 

G. Stanton. —The mole’s chief item of diet consists of earthworms, and though, 
of course, tastes differ, I do not think that the flesh of the mole could be con¬ 
scientiously recommended for human consumption. 

B. M.—Some articles as to the dwarfing of trees have appeared in ” The Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart,” and you might be able to obtain the back numbers. 

T. C. Rawlinson. —I am afraid that the Editor would hardly consent to spare so 
much space as would be taken up by‘‘A Classification of the Eggs of British 
Birds.” There is a “List of British Birds” compiled by a Committee of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union, a revised edition of which was published in 1915. 
The price is 7s. 6 d. t and you can get it from Watkins & Doncaster. 36 Strand, 
W.C. 2. “The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs” (First Series. 
F. Wame & Co. 125. 6d. net) is a capital book that is of great assistance to the 
egg-collector. 

R. E. Grundy. —The account you send is most interesting. Maybe Messrs. Watkins 
& Doncaster, whose address is given above, would tell you if there is any sale 
for the insects in question. They are dealers in European and Exotic Lcpido- 
ptera, but I am not quite sure whether they do or do not touch cOlcoptera. 

Robert Young.— Your description of the bird is too vague. Can you get a peep 
at the coloured plates in " Birds of the British Isles,” above referred to ? 

M. F.. Pilbrow. —To the field naturalist an exceedingly helpful book is “The 

Progress of the Year,” by H. H. Brown, F.E.S., published by the Society for 
lYomoting Christian Knowledge. Practically it is a budget of notes on the 
succession of plant and animal life throughout the season. From the same 
source is also to be obtained a useful booklet called “ How to Observe,” the 
price of which is 6 d. 

P. Driffield. —The best book for your purpose is “ Pigeon-keeping for Beginners,” 
by W. Watmough, published at “ Pigeons” Office, Idle, Bradford, price 2s. 6d. 
It contains two chapters on the subject of selecting a variety. 

.New Reader. —“ The London Catalogue of British Plants ” forms a good guide for 
collectors because it shows the comparative rarity or frequency of the several 
species. It is to be had from G. Bell Sc Sons, Ltd., price 9 d. net, or interleaved 
in limp doth, is. 3 d. 




WHAT TO DO: NOVEMBER. 

I. —About this time of year those busy atoms, the 
ahts, increase in number, and are also often most 
actively out and about. In the woods you may 
come across an ant's nest in any likely place »where 
there are dead leaves and nice dry loamy soil. When 
you see streams of ants coming and going you should 
have but little difficulty in ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of their home. For observing the ways and 
habits of ants it is well to use a good-sized magni¬ 
fying glass, three or four inches in diameter. The 
Wood Ant’s nest is a structure that is sometimes three 
feet high. Search for it particularly in plantations 
that contain a number of hr trees. 

II. —That yellowish-green variegated fellow, the 
greenfinch, now has the habit of congregating in 
flocks. Look out for one of these cheerful foraging 
parties. Take your held-glasses and watch the sys¬ 
tematic, companionable search for food. And note 
the smaller and browner greenfinches, which are the 
hens. 

III. —Make a list of the trees that so late in the 
year still retain some of their leaves. The yearly leaf- 
fall is now nearly complete and you will be able to 
say which trees longer keep some of their foliage. 
So doing you will also learn to readily distinguish file 
evergreen varieties. 

IV. —At the same time you can compile a second 
list of the evergreen trees and shrubs, as, for instance, 
the yew and the laurel, which keep their leaves 
throughout the year. The value of such lists lies in 
,the fact that they are prepared from actual observa¬ 
tion, the information is your very own. 

V. —Search the land, even though it be near to city 
or town, in quest of places where pits of any kind 
have been dug. Quite small excavations,'made pro¬ 
bably in digging for sand, gravel or chalk, may be 
made to yield interesting geological data. In deeper 
ones you can study the strata, note how shallow is 
often the top coating of earth, and possibly may m^ke 
some finds of small fossils. This is a hint to bear in 
mind for all the winter, when most animal life and 
plant life is quiescent. 




The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF 'THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers oi 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to tak*; part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouvene Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, btamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, -will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: ” If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price id. post tree. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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TRAVELLING TEXTS. 

Cruising along the rock-bound coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador (notes a 
writer in “ East and West," a Canadian 
magazine) is a little steamer, the “ Strath- 
cona,” that for twenty years served Dr. 
Grenfell in his mission work: The rela¬ 
tively small craft, in- a big ocean, lets its 
light shine before men as it sails from 
port to port on its errands of mercy, just 
as its missionary owner carries the Gospel 
with him in word and deed. 

On the wheel of the “ Sfcrathcona “ are 
the words, “ Jesus saith unto them, I 
will make you fishers of men “ ; while 
from the mainmast flies a blue flag 
carrying the immortal phrase : “ God is 
love." 

So these two wonderful texts have 
been read by, or ex¬ 
plained to, hundreds of 
people during all these 
years. They arc al¬ 
ways challenging men 
with the claim of the 
One who uttered them. 

These striking travel¬ 
ling texts are doing 
silent missionary work 
as Dr. Grenfell is doing 
his by voice and the 
physician’s skill, and 
as the stationary text 
over the portal of the 
Royal Exchange in 
London, “ The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof," 
faces the traders of a great trading nation 
and asserts the sovereignty and supremacy 
of God. 

* * * 

ANOTHER MODEL YACHT. 

With the object of encouraging healthy 
and useful work among the younger 
men and boys of to-day, the following 
little article tells of what has been 
accomplished in this direction by Mr. 
H. Glasspell, an iron-plater employed 
in the shipyard of Messrs. J. Samuel 
White & Co., Ltd., East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. 

With only' a natural inclination to 
help him, young Glasspell has success¬ 
fully constructed to scale a model (as 
shown in the illustration) of the famous 
steam-yacht “ Scud," built some years 
ago by the firm in which he is employed. 
In its construction, beyond, perhaps, a 
portion of the woodwork, which was 
given to him by a friend, he has used 
practically nothing but “ scrap," and 
the work has occupied his leisure for 
many months. For those who would 
do likewise, as well as for those interested 
in the subject, we give the following 


details concerning the construction of 
the model. 

The stern tube piece is of f inch copper 
piping, with bushes fitted from the 
works of an old Dutch clock, and the 
shafting is of -^-inch brass wire procured 
from a local ironmonger. The propeller 
boss fs made from a -j^-inch hexagon 
nut, which was sawn on three sides, the 
blades being cut from an old paraffin 
lamp'fountain and soldered into the boss 
and twisted with pliers. A small piece of 
-i^-inch piping was also fitted to suit 
the size of the shafting and then pinned 
to the shaft. The bracket is made of 
a piece of f-inch piping with two pieces 
of brass for the arms. The arms are 
screwed to the model and drawn up close 
to the piece of piping, which is held in 
position on the shaft, and soldered there 


A Model of the Steam-Yacht “Scud.” 

(See note on “ Another Model Yacht.”) 

to keep it true with the shaft. The 
universal.joint for connecting the motor 
with the propeller is formed by a short 
piece of brass piping f-inch in diameter, 
with holes drilled at each end, and pinned 
in position. 

The two rudders are made from scrap 
brass plate, and the spindle from the 
same material as the shafting. They 
are connected by two rods made of very 
small piping, and y^-inch wire. The 
motor is spring-driven and was purchased 
at Stevens's Model Dockyard. It is 
screwed on to a flat wooden bed. The 
bow chocks are made of brass cut from 
the afore-mentioned lamp fountain, and 
the spring pipes in the chocks are two 
pieces of scrap piping soldered in and 
then cleaned up with a file. The fair- 
leads 'are made from pieces of scrap 
brass, drilled and filed out. 

The capstan is constructed from short 
pieces of brass rod, and the pawl track 
is a small clock-wheel with the teeth 
filed off. The bedplate of the capstan 
was formed out of a piece of the same 
lamp fountain. The funnel casing con¬ 
sists of two pieces of cycle tubing jointed 
in the middle with a piece of tin from a 
shaving-soap case, and the ventilator 


main piece is a piece of copper tubing 
hammered into the requisite shape on the 
knob of a poker. 

Tin from cocoa tins has been utilised 
in making the skylights, the lights 
themselves being small washers soldered 
on and then reamed out. They are 
provided with a small brass rim. The 
cabin deckhouse was cut out with a 
pocket-knife, small files and sandpaper 
being used to finish it off. Mica takes 
the place of glass in the windows. The 
curtains are made of blue ribbon, 2 
inches wide, pieces being cut out to suit 
the windows and stuck inside with 
seccotine. The floor is of yellow pine 
and the seats of cedar wood. 

For the steering-wheel, a wheel from 
the Dutch clock has been adapted, and 
the spokes are small screws soldered on. 

The sheave is made of 
small washers and a 
piece of piping. Ridge 
and handrail stan¬ 
chions were purchased 
from Stevens’s Model 
Dockyard, as also was 
the wire for them. 
The bunker scuttles 
are small brass washers 
screwed to the deck, 
and scrap copper and 
tV -inch wire have been 
utilised for the sidelight 
boards. The ensign 
and jackstaffs are made 
of L* 110 * 1 wire, and the 
cleats are bits of small piping. A broken 
knife-handle, £-inch brass wire, and scrap 
piping, were used in making the davits. 

The name was painted by a friend 
on a bit of material obtained from a 
cocoa tin and then affixed to the hull. 
The stand is of mahogany, given to the 
builder by another friend, whilst the 
arms carrying the model are of scrap 
brass, lined with cloth. 

♦ * * 

CURING RABBIT-SKINS. 

I am going to tell you about a way in 
which you may cure rabbit-skins. You 
could also do any other small skins of 
animals, so that you will be able to make 
use of the fur. The plan is a very inter¬ 
esting one to carry out. First of all when 
you get your skins make sure that they 
are quite clean. Get an old knife and 
give the inside a good scraping. Take 
great pains to getaway every bit of flesh. 
It pays to spend a little time over this 
part. 

Now you will want some black pepper, 
salt, and powdered alum. Mix equal 
parts of these ingredients together. 
With this powder you should rub the skin 
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all over. Sprinkle some over the inside 
and then, with a rag, start rubbing. Do 
the rubbing thoroughly and get some of 
the powder to every part. Pay special 
attention to the edges,, which it is rather 
easy to overlook. The skin must now 
be hung up to dry. When it is beginning 
to feel rather hard you may take the next 
step in the treatment which will make it 
soft and fit for use. 

Obtain a quantity of bran, or even fine 
sawdust would do. Put this into an old 
pan and stand over the fire to heat. Stir 
it about well and do not let it get so hot 
that it burns at all. Now take the pan 
off the stove and into the hot bran throw 
a lump of any kind of grease about the 
size of your thumb. Stir the whole thing 
well round until all the bran feels just a 
little greasy. If the first bit of fat did not 
seem enough to take away the 
roughness of the grains add a 
little more. The bran being hot 
will of course melt the grease 
rather readily. 

You now take your skin and 
spread it on a flat surface. 
Sprinkle the inside well with the 
greasy bran and with your fingers 
rub this into the skin. Keep on 
doing so until the skin becomes 
pliable. That is, it Will feel soft 
and nice to the touch. 

Last of all shake the skin free 
from the bran and turn it over 
the other way so that you can 
treat the fur. This is best done 
with dry clean bran. Rub the 
stuff into all parts of the fur and 
do this two or three times using 
fresh bran on every occasion. 

Finally shake the whole skin 
again and with the hand beat 
out any dust. Your work will 
then be finished and you will have a 
very useful piece of fur. , 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS. 

When the Developsient is Wrong. 
When a plate has been somewhat under- 
or over-exposed much may be done to 
correct matters. In every dark-room 
there should be a bottle of bromide of 
potassium solution in the proportion of 
one ounce of the chemical to ten ounces 
of water. The over-exposed plate soon 
declares itself by the rapid way in which 
the image appears and then blackens 
all over. Many a plate may be turned 
into a good negative if a few drops 
of the bromide solution are added to 
the developer immediately the defect in 
the exposure becomes apparent. In the 
case of under-exposures there is, of course, 
a great slowness in coming up. Re¬ 
member that this delay may be partly 
caused by a developer that is cold or 
weak. Where the solution is of the 
right strength and temperature and* yet 
the coming of the details is very slow, 
proceed in this manner. Take the 


plate out and put it into a tray of plain 
water. Cover the tray with a sheet of 
cardboird and make quite sure that 
there is no possibility of any light reaching 
the plate. Leave for half an hour, and 
at the end of that time examine. If 
the detail in the shadows is beginning 
to appear the plate can be replaced in 
the developer and the business com¬ 
pleted. Quite often a good picture may 
be secured in this way from an under¬ 
exposed plate. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

MARKED DOWN. 

You have heard of a marked-down coat 
and hat, you have heard of a marked- 
down toy ; 


Did you ever hear, among other things, of 
a real, live, markcd-dowfi boy ? 

He’s the fellow who never gets things quite 
done ; it would take but a minute more, 
Ofttimes, to finish the task complete, on 
the farm, in the school or store. 

He’s the one who forgets, is this marked- 
down boy, too often a thing he's told. 
And he often puts off till some other time 
—forgetting time lost is gold. 

He’s not quite prompt when duty calls— 
he doesn’t mind making you wait— 
Thinking it couldn’t make any great odds 
should he be a minute late. 

* * * 

PATTESON'S WAY. 

There is no better example of what a 
fine, strong character can achieve in a 
school than the case of " Coley ” Pattc- 
son. As a splendid missionary in 
Melanesia, John Coleridge Patteson 
made a great name for himself. His 
whole life was a noble one, dedicated 
to the service of.God, for, as a little lad, 
he had determined to become a minister 
of the Gospel. Of what fine stuff young 
Patteson was made was evidenced during 
his schooldays at Eton. I believe the 


story has been told before, but it is worth 
repeating here. At Eton, Coley made a 
great reputation as a cricketer. He 
became Captain of the Eleven at last. 
Soon after his election he took the' chair 
at a cricket dinner. In those days, 
many years ago, a great deal of licence 
was taken by the bigger boys and 
objectionable songs were often sung on 
these occasions. It happened so while 
Patteson was in the chair. When a nasty 
song was begun Coley, who, we may be 
sure, had already protested against 
the practice, rose from his seat and 
quitted the room. He subsequently 
announced his resignation from the 
captaincy. This act brought the other 
boys to their senses. They felt ashamed 
at the occurrence, and, admiring Coley's 
pluck, expressed their contrition and 
begged him to reconsider his de¬ 
cision. Coley assented, and from 
that day the ugly practice ceased. 
Eton was a better school for 
having Patteson among her boys. 
What a glorious example was his 
for others to follow. Live cleanly, 
and speak cleanly, boys. There is 
nothing manly about unclean talk. 

• * * 

A “B.O.P.” FAVOURITE. 

Those of our readers who enjoyed 
Kent Carr's racy school story’. 
The Shaping of Jephson's." 
which appeared in serial form in 
vol. 39, will be glad to know’ that 
it is now available in book form. 
It is published by W. and R. 
Chambers, Ltd., Edinburgh, arid 
is illustrated by Harold Eamshaw. 

A capital book this, for a boy’s 
bookshelf. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 8. 

BLACK. 



WHITB. 

Wljite to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 7. 

(See Vol. XLII., page 742.) 

The Kangaroo Leap. —Position: Black 
men on 1, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, 19, 20. White 
men on 13, 15, 17. 2 U 2 4 . 26 * 2 7 . 28 - 
White to move and win. Play 13—9, 
6—31 as the first leap, and the rest of 
the leaps follow’ easily. 



A FREAK IN ROCK FACES. 

The above photograph shows a boulder on one of the numerous 
islands in the Lake of the Woods, Ontario. The peculiar shape of 
this huge rock attracted the attention of a tourist, who painted the 
outlines of a face in red, black and white, with remarkable results. 
(Sent by R. Whittingham, Winnipeg, Man., Canada.) 
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(Why not ? In these days of heavy collections, Our Own Ingenious Artist offers the suggestion for what it is worth I) 


Wonderer. —Your sketches are only pretty fair and do not show 
any real promise. A long course of training would be 
necessary to develop any talent for drawing that you may 
possess. Why not enter for the drawing competitions in 
the “ B.O.P." which are announced from time to time ? 

B. Burner. —I would recommend you to get “’Engineering as a 
Profession," from Messrs. John Long, Ltd., 12, 13 and 14 
Norris St., Haymarket, S.W. 1. This will help you con¬ 
siderably. K 

Oscar. —Get into communication with some big stamp dealer 
such as Messrs. Whitfield King, of Ipswich. The overprint 
to which you refer will probably add to the value of the 
stamp. 

D. G. D. —You can obtain the January 1920 number of the 
“ B.O.P." on application to this office. Price will be is. 3 d. 
post free. 

4 ‘ B.O.P.” Reader. —Neither of the Birds’ Eggs plates is in stock. 
For the eggs you want write to Messrs. Watkins and 
Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Nelson Secundus. —The Special Entry Scheme of Education for 
would-be Naval Officers has now been in operation for 
several years. You will find it thoroughly explained in 
“ From Public School to Navy," edited by Lieut. W. S. 
Galpin, R.N. (Underhill, Ltd., 14 Frankfort St., Plymouth). 
This little book contains details about the training in 
H.M.S. “ Highflyer " and at the R.N. College, Keyham. 

Mr. Wang. —It is often a difficult business to get rid of ‘knots, 
especially if thesje are of long standing. Here is a way to 
deal with them, guaranteed to free the hardest knots, 
whether these be in straps, harness, cord, or anything of a 
similar nature. As a first step, place the knot on some hard 
surface and give it a good hammering on all sides with a 
mallet or a thick piece of wood. Now boil up a little water 
with soap in it sufficient to make rather a cloudy solution. 
Then soak the knot for tw’o or three minutes in the liquid. 
At the end of this time it will be found that it can be quite 
easily untied, often enough with the fingers. The loosening 
can be done with some shafp implement. 

Scout. —See article “ A Camping Holiday," by K. R. G. Hunt, in 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 292. The Camping Club of Great Britain, 

4 New Union St., E.C. 2, might help you in the matter. 

H. Robertson.— Referring to the article on the South African 
Police Forces (October Number, p. 715), it is important to 
note the following corrections, necessitated by changes that 
have been made since we went to press. On p. 716, in the 
paragraph commencing “ Since all commissions in these ser¬ 
vices," alter the rates of pay, 5s. to 12s. 6 d. daily, to " the 
rates of £185 to £385 per anhum." On p. 717 (bottom of 
column 1) the sentence “An accepted candidate receives 
a free passage," &c., should read “An accepted candidate 
must pay his own passage out to Cape Town, after which 
his expenses are borne by the Company." The age limit 
for the Rhodesian Force, in the same paragraph, should 
be altered to “ 20 to 21 years." Also the maximum rates 
of pay for the Rhodesian Police should read “ £385 per 
annum " instead of “ from 125. 6 d. to 13s. 6d. daily." At 
the end of the same paragraph read : “ In the South 


African Police Forces a ranker may get £440 per annum, 
or up to £500 as a Detective in the Criminal Investigation 
Department." Lastly, in the paragraph immediately follow¬ 
ing read thus : “ with pay ranging from £300 to £400 or 
£500, rising to £700 as Chief Inspector, or /1,000 or more 
as Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner."* 

R. H. S. Clarke. —It is a coin of Charles the Fourth, King of 
Spain and the Indies ; but you have not copied the inscrip 
tion correctly, and you do not say if it is copper or silver. 

N. T. Hodge. -A token not a coin. It is a Lancaster halfpenny 
worth sixpence. The word you cannot decipher is 
“ payable." 

E. S. Timms. —You should become an Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines in metallurgy ; and you can obtain the 
particulars by writing to the Secretary, Royal School of 
Mines, South Kensington, S.W. 

W. D. Mackay.—The coin or token seems to have been through 
fire and is too much defaced for identification. 

Curious —“ Coals to Newcastle " is a truly English saying, of 
course, but the sentiment belongs to the world at large and 
dates far back. The Greeks used similarly to say “ Owls 
to Athens," as Attica abounded with these birds ; the Jews 
said “ Enchantments to Egypt" ; and Orientals, “ Pepper 
to HIndostan." No doubt we could find you other examples. 

G. E Handyside acknowledging his prize in the “ Football " 
Competition sends the following lines : 

“Thanks for the useful penknife—but 
Some old-time folks will say, ’ • 

That such a gift will friendship cut 
Unless I something pay ; 

Although from superstition free, 

I'm not inclined to test it, 

• So, should trouble come 'twixt you and me, 

Here's a ‘ copper ’ to arrest it." 

We know the old superstition, G. E. H., and would be 
sorry indeed to cause any breach in our friendship. Many 
thanks for the reminder and the copper. 

Amateur. —There have been what are known as “ acting 
editions " of Shakespeare’s plays for a century or more, 
and many of them are obtainable of Samuel French, 
Limited, Southampton Stieet, Strand, W.C. 2. Except 
at schools, Shakespeare is never acted as in the first folio 
or subsequent editions of his works. 

A. Hanson. —You form an amalgam bv simply rubbing the 
mercury on it, but you damage the other metal and 
probably regret it. 

A. G. T. —Particulars vague and incomplete, but one of the 
coins is apparc ntly Bulgarian and the other is German for 
circulation in China. 


Queries for this Page must be addressed to the Editor,“B.O.P.” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4 ,and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” ,4s space n 
limited, only those queries that are 0/ general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press somt 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarilv be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 

A youngster was gaziug in the window of a chemist’s shop 
wherein a bust of Esculapius was prominently displayed. 

“ Well. I’m blowred,” he said with scorn. ” What shocking 
ignorance ! " 

The chemist, who was standing just within, overheard and 
came forward. 

“ What's shocking ignorance, my little man ? " he queried 
kindly. 

For reply, the youngster pointed to the inscription at the 
bottom of the bust. 

" E-s-c-u-l-a-p-i-u-s,” he said. " What a rotten way to spell 
eucalyptus.” 


PROMPT. 

In the early days of the war, the officer in charge of a British 
station, deep in the heart of Africa, received the wireless 
message from his superior officer : 

“ W r ar declared. Arrest all enemy aliens in your district.” 

With commendable promptness the superior received this reply: 

” Have arrested seven Germans, three Belgians, two French¬ 
men, two Italians, an Austrian, and an American. Please say 
with whom w'e’re at war.” 


house. Now, you know, to-day I sprinkled some fine new 

grass seed on my lawn-” 

” This ain't a gardener’s,” roared the fireman. 

” I know, I KNOW’! But I w ant to say that as my garden is my 

particular pride-” 

” Wot's that to do with us ? ” 

” Oh well, the Billkins's house is on fire, so don’t let your 

nasty firemen trample-” 

But he was gone. 


HIS LUCK WAS OUT. 

He was very affable and free with his opinions was this young 
man, but that was about all that he was free with. To the man 
who had carried his bag to the little countryside station he had 
given one whole penny. 

Notwithstanding the forlorn look on the man’s face he still 
continued to chat in an easy manner. 

” I shall never forget,” he continued, ” the splendour of the 
scenery when I was in Switzerland. It was an education to see 
the sun rise, tipping the little blue hills with gold-” 

” Ah ! ” interrupted the man who had toiled with his bag. 
” Them 'ills was luckier than me, wasn’t they.” 


A DOUBLE EVENT. 

During a double innings match between scratch elevens 
of a Yorkshire club, a bowder sent up a curly slow and 
hitting forward played it to the hands of the 
wicket-keeper, w r ho, after making the catch, _ 

put down the wicket, shouting ” How’s 

” Out, catched and stumped,” said the 
umpire appealed to. 

” But I can’t be both,” said the . 

” Well, then, th'art 'aht for both 
innin’s,” w r as the startling reply. 


KEEP OFF THE GRASS! 

” Hallo ! Hallo ! ” shouted the 
fireman, answering the frantic tele¬ 
phone summons. 

” Are you there ? ” came back in 
sweet feminine tones. 

” Who is it ? ” 

” The fire-station.” 

” I wish to say that my front 
garden-” 

” This is the F-I-R-E station 
you’ve got.” ' 

” Yes, I know', my front garden 
runs along the side of the Billkins’s 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. 

Modern Crusoe :—“ Now, is that the footprint of a cannibal 
savage, or is it merely an up-to-date advertisement of Some¬ 
body’s Bunion Cure ? ” 


A case of medical profiteering was recently observed outside 
.a doctor's surgery. A carman asked a driver who had had 
some foreign matter removed from his eye : ” 'Ow much did 
he stick you for ? ” 

To which the reply was : ” Two bob, the 

ole rascal, and 'e kept the coal l ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME! is- 

offered each month for the best short Funnv 
Story sent in by a reader of the "B.O.P.** 
The storyettes need not be original, but where 
they are selected, the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted 
on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all com¬ 
petitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,'* 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and mark 
envelope or postcard ** Funny Story Competition.”' 

The winner of the October Prize- 
(held over from last volume) is T. 
Elston, 36 Bengal St., West Bcnvling, 
Bradford, foi the storyette entitled 
“ A Little Knowledge.” This month’s 
prize is awarded to \Y. Beresford. 
122 Chapter Road, Willesden Green, 
N W. 2. for the storyette entitled 
” Prompt.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spotliswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 


While several of our leading championships are passing out of British hands we understand that some, 
at least, are safe to be retained within the Empire. (1) The club-swinging championship will be defended 
by King Woolloomoollo (holder), of the Friendly (I) Islands. (2) The Gastronomic Championship Belt will 
undoubtedly go to Master Tubby Tomkins, who has entered Into training already. (3) The Individual 
Spinning Championship (right or Icit lcg> may be expected to fail to Mr. Kiimbcr, one of the entrants, 
who has accomplished 1,947 revolutions. 




DECEMBER. 


(New Serial Story.) 

The Shadow on the School. 

A Story of Public School Life. 


By FRANK ELIAS, 

Authbr of “ The Mystery of the * Mayflower,.A Boy’s Adventures in the South Seas,” “ The Mine Detector.” etc. 

(Illustrated by T. M. R. Whitwell.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

A* LAW-BREAKER. 


HE man who knows Grange 
knows Muncaster, and who¬ 
ever knows Muncaster knows 
that under the higji railway 
bridge by which the Irish 
mail enters the town lies, 
wide and green and white- 
hurdled, the race-course. 
During Muncaster race week 
no passes to the town were 
permitted to be issued at 
Grange—though at other 
times the boys who wished 
to go there to take a boat on the river could do so. The 
race-meeting was always held in the first week in July. 

This year weather conditions for the event were none 
too promising. On the evening of the last day of June 
a heavy mist threatening to turn to rain overhung the 
district. At Grange practice at the nets was all that was 
possible. 

It was on the night of this day that Hemingway, coming 
up from Big Field, saw before him, shadowy in the mist, 
two figures. He watched them idly for a moment, then 
with growing curiosity. So much so that he involuntarily 

VOL. XLIII. PART 2 . 


quickened his pace, meaning to hail the pair and resolve 
a question which had entered his mind. But, as he 
hastened his steps, the two figures seemed suddenly to 
fade into the gloom, and when he had turned into the 
school-yard, it was only to be greeted by the voice of a 
familiar : 

“ If it isn't the gallant Major ! " 

“ Hello, Lemon, where did you spring from ? ** He 
pushed an arm through that of Sole, saunteringly. 

“ Rotten night." was Sole's reply. 

"Yes," said Hemingway, "and if it’s another 1 night 
like this to-morrow some people will have better luck 
than they had last year." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" What I mean is. I hope Sharp won't stand any non¬ 
sense. I know I won’t ! " 

Immediately after morning school on the following 
day Simmons, as was his way on half-holidays, went round 
the school making certain of his men for the practice. 
He was less stringent about these Wednesday practices 
than those of Saturday : on attendance at the latter he 
was immovable. 

It struck the observant Lily that the cricket captain's 
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inflexibility was to-day a little relaxed. There were two 
or three excuses: one. Arabin’s, a good one enough 
since the captain of Gresford’s was certainly sick. “ Still, 
would even that excuse have worked in Blacky's day ? ” 
Lily asked Hemingway. And there was Morgan who was 
known to have injured his hand the night before. And 
again, there was Bruce who appeared to have gone lame— 
in fact he, too, had injured himself the night before to all 
men’s knowledge. 

He came up limping now to Simmons, his dark eyes extra¬ 
ordinarily luminous, the lips smiling. “ I’m afraid it’s 
no go, Simmons," he said. “ It was really hard lines on 
Bruce," Sharp was heard saying afterwards; ‘ after all, 
if he missed practice, Scott might get the place again." 
Arabin went to hospital (or " bay "). while Bruce announced 
his intention of coming down to watch the practice for a 
few minutes. . . . “ Gf course one must see the beginning 
of the game "—And so at two o’clock he was sitting on 
the pavilion steps. 

He was still there when a butcher’s 
shandry appeared On the ribbon of 
road to be seen half a mile away 
from Big Field. But, presently, 
standing up, he experienced a sudden 
twinge. It was not doing his foot 
any good keeping it out here, he 
announced. " I rather think I'll go 
and bathe it indoors and then lie 
down and sport my oak for the rest 
of the day. I suppose I was a mug 
to exercise it down here." And he 
hobbled off. 

" Pretty sporting of Bruce to have 
tried to get down here at all," said 
Sharp, watching the limping figure. 

" He’ll lock himself up now, I sup¬ 
pose, for the rest of the day." 

Bruce, struggling forward, pre¬ 
sently seemed, in the exertion of 
making progress, to ignore his 
direction. 

Dividing the kitchen quarters 
from the road is a high wall and a 
door in this wall constitutes the 
tradesmen’s entrance. Bruce had 
reached this wall apparently before 
he had noticed where he was. Per¬ 
haps to an observer—if one had 
been there—it would have appeared 
to be an instinct of curiosity, aroused by the fact of his 
unusual surroundings, which led him to open the door and 
look into the roadway. The butcher's cart which, a quarter 
of an hour earlier, had been seen approaching from a 
distance, was now drawn up a yard away from the door. 
It appeared to be carrying a load of straw. The driver 
was the only person visible. The straw did not seem 
to be consigned to the school, for, when a minute or two 
later the shandry was bowling on its way, the straw was 
still aboard. 

Hemingway, finding Simmons had won the toss and 
that the second eleven were to field, had gone into the 
pavilion and did not see Bruce until, coming out again a 
little later, the Major discovered a limping figure moving 
away from the pavilion stairs. 

" Lame, is he ? ” He watched Bruce go. There 
seemed no doubt that the man's foot was giving trouble. 
Hemingway, nevertheless, was disturbed, and he was 
still uneasy when, the game over, he went up to his 
room. As he had passed Bruce's room he had seen Blessick 
trying the door, being unable to gain admittance. Blessick 
had then called *' All right," as if in answer to some 
muttered reply from within. Bruce, then, continued to 
sport his oak ? 

Yet Hemingway's uneasiness had not left him when, 
as night closed in, he found himself in the big crowd for 
roll call. He knew that on certain nights of the year, 


the calling of the roll was a very stringent affair and that 
this night was one such occasion. As the Fifth form began 
to be called he found himself listening. 

" Ellis'" — " Here ! " — " Johnson " — " Here ! " — 
" Shaw " — " Here ! " — " Bruce " — " Here ! "—" Berry " 
—" Here ! " 

Hello ! Bruce had answered. Hemingway turned his 
head to the point from which the voice had come ; but 
either the throng was too great or he did not look in the 
right direction. 

He was sufficiently curious to take a pace forward and 
mount the steps of Vasty. He could now see everybody. 
Boys who had answered were, however, already slipping 
away and so it was, of course, quite possible . . . 

Hemingway did not go early to bed. For the following 
term the examination for the Brighouse Scholarship 
\yould take place. He was quite aware that when the 
time came he would not enter, 
nobody expected him to enter, it 
was a job for men in their last 
year. Still, he had begun in the 
late hours of the night to read for 
the thing. If satisfied with himself 
when the time came, he could put 
his name down. Just before light¬ 
ing his lamp he went to the open 
window and looked out. 

He had found it hard to 
breathe. The atmosphere seemed 
heavy and. charged : there was 
thunder in the air. His eyes 
rested upon an inglorious sunset 
behind heavy clouds. It seemed 
to him as if nothing could ever 
stir again. It would have been a 
Telief if some noisy kid had come 
yelling under his window. But the 
scene was as deserted of folk as 
the air of movement. The whole 
school must be in bed. He could 
see no lights from any window 
upon either side. Then, for a 
moment, he thought he saw a 
ghtter from the last window on 
the floor above. Bruce, then, had 
not yet turned in. But the light 
was gone a moment later. Hem¬ 
ingway came back into the room. 

He sat down trying to work. But he found himself 
going often to the window. It seemed as if there could 
be no relief to this atmosphere. He drew in long breaths 
and went back, resolved to keep his seat. He had been 
working with a resolution painful enough to have amused 
him at any other time, when a sound, so faint that in a 
night less breathless it must have escaped attention 
altogether, caught his straining ear. 

Hemingway went to the window; it was scarcely 
half an hour since he had last looked out. Darkness 
had, however, by this descended and for a moment he 
could see nothing. Certainly nothing stirred. But his 
eye, searching the night, came finaUy to the windows. 
There was nothing below. Then he looked towards the 
comer—and found himself continuing to look. There 
was something there, and something that he was pretty 
sure had not been there when he had last looked out. 
White and slender it hung—a double strand—yes, a 
rope—a rope ladder. It quivered shghtly as he 
watched, as though somebody was securing it to the 
window ledge. 

Hemingway went to the door, but as he did so he heard 
the turning of a lock, a swift step at the end of the passage, 
and then complete silence. He ran down the passage, 
but not a sound met his straining ear. Wearily he went 
back to his room and returned to the window. Presently, 
far away, yet only faint in *the heavy night air, came 
the sound of wheels. For a moment they seemed to 



• COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

IV.—Oliver Cromwell sought to become rather 
more than the President of a Government of the 
People, and in his later years caused some very 
beautiful pattern coins to be struck ; few. if any, 
however, found their way into circulation and the 
pieces in collectors’ cabinets are much valued. 
The examples shown here are those of the gold 
issues, which consisted of fifty-shilling pieces, broad 
and half-broad. The legend round the reverse 
reads: “ Peace is sought by war.” 
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stop and then start away again. Almost at once 
these sounds had died out. The night was completely 
still again with a silence that seemed more oppressive than 
ever. 

Five minutes, ten minutes went by. And then a curious, 
perceptible sound—like the pad-pad of a creature rather 
than a human step—caught Hemingway’s ear. He had 
now not long to wait. He could see the white ropes 
quiver as something black seemed to be handling them. 
They grew taut as, with a cat-like accuracy of movement, 
a figure began slowly to ascend. 

Hemingway rose and walked into the passage. He 
stopped and then ascended to the next flight. He knew 
perfectly well now what he intended to do. At the door of 
the last study in the passage- he knocked. No reply came. 
Hemingway knocked again, and now he was answered 
with the slow, slightly confused, and definitely annoyed 
tone of a man awakened suddenly and unnecessarily 
from sleep. 

“ Whar-is-it ? Who ? Hemingway ? What on earth 
is wrong, Major ? House on fire ? ” 

” I want to talk to you.” 

” But, confound it, man, I’m in bed—been there for 
hours.” 

” It is because, as a matter of fact, you haven't been 
there for hours, or for minutes, for that matter, that I 
want to talk to you to-night.” 

“ Here—not so loud, you idiot. I don’t know that 
I want to talk'to you to-night.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t. I think you’ll open all the 
same.” 

Apparently Hemingway was not mistaken. 

A labouring footstep approached the door, 
and, the lock being released, Bruce in pyjamas 
stood in the doorway. 

“ I suppose—I hope for the sake of your 
manners. Major — that you’ve a good and 
sufficient reason for hauling me out of bed in 
this way.” 

He stood dark and sneering and curiously 
sinister, waiting for the other—a figure to 
which the gloom seemed to supply a true 
background. 

“ Oh yes,” answered Hemingway coolly, 

” I’ve a very good reason for hauling you 
out of bed. And I’ll tell you the reason 
quite simply.” 

“ I should—in words of one syllable if you - 
can.” 

“ The reason, Bruce, is: one, that I am 
a prefect and as such am responsible for law 
and order here; two, that I am perfectly 
aware what game you have been playing; 
and three—that ” 

“You ate going to give the show away,” 
said Bruce, this time without a sneer. 

•“ No,” said Hemingway coolly, “ that was 
not precisely my intention.” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t, wasn't it ? ” Bruce was 
regaining assurance. 

“On the contrary,” went on Hemingway, 

“ as it's the first time I’ve caught you and 
as you are probably labouring under a cer¬ 
tain false impression, I propose to warn you 
this time and deal with you in a different way 
next. ” 

“ Oh, you do, do you ? ” sneered Bruce. 

“ I suppose l am to thank you for considera¬ 
tion and mercy ? ” 

” You had better manage your back-chat 
a bit better than that.” Hemingway still 
kept surprisingly cool. ” Otherwise it may 
become my sad duty to refer the case else¬ 
where.” 

“ Oh, it really isn't necessary for you to 
do that,” said Bruce lightly. “ Please accept 
my most affecting contrition.” 


“ Very well,” said Hemingway, “ but I want you to 
understand, I won't have any nonsense. I’ll let you 
down gently this time as a warning, and because I believe 
you've got a wrong idea that because Blackburn isn't here 
things—rules and so on—are to be relaxed. The actual 
fact is that there is no change.” 

“ And Sharp,” put in Bruce, ” is the same stern, 
unbending upholder of law and order! ” There was no 
mistaking the sneer. But Hemingway ignored it. 

" I think you will find that Sharp's rule will not allow 
much more liberty to people of your kind. Is that 
understood ? ” 

“ Dear me, how very peremptory we-” 


•• * You are going to give the show away,’ said Bruoe, this time without 
a sneer.” 
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“ Is that understood ? " 

“ Yes—yes. You make yourself beautifully clear." 

* “ Then, let this be a warning.’‘ 

Hemingway turned on his heel and strode away. 

A moment later Bruce flung the door to and then, 
striking a match, lit the lamp. His'dark eyes were heavy 
with a fury such as rarely was seen even in that face. 
He walked to and fro like some ravening spirit of evil : 
his powerful fingers opened and closed convulsively ; his 
lips parted, showing the teeth set. 

'* ‘ I won’t have any nonsense ! It’s the first time I've 
caught you ! ' " In his passion he actually spouted the 
words that infuriated. "You will punish ? But /, 
too, punish. I—can— " he spoke the words slowly, 
breathlessly, as if with a notion that he contrived some 
covenant with a dark spirit near—" I. too, can 
punish." 

There was something strangely mature in the ferocity 
of the outbreak. These were not mere boyish powers of 


evil that were being exercised. It seemed, indeed, as if 
there had been some abnormal development in one—and 
that a downward-^direction. One might well fear for 
anyone who had earned the enmity of this relentless will 
or who must await the vengeance of a force of evil so 
resolved, so ingenious, and so malignant. 

Hemingway had gone back to his room. He gave up 
the notion of attempting further work and went to bed. 
He slept quipkly enough. But presently he found himself 
opening his eyes. The night was still breathless ; the 
air hung like lead. Not a flutter touched the curtains 
on the wide-open window. 

He found himself troubled, and by something more 
obscure than the fact of his encounter with a law-breaker. 
But he could discover no cause for the feeling. 

Perhaps it was the heat ! He turned over and tried 
to close his eyes again. 

But it was long before he slept. 


CHAPTER V. 

LOCKE OF THE SCHOOLHOUSB. 


F Grafige did not usually concern 
itself with # public affairs, there 
was really no reason why it 
should. There was plenty to 
think about in school politics 
without going outside. But in 
June 1919 Grange found itself 
interested—or rather the Lower 
school became interested—in the 
new honours list. For the 
publication of the list gave the 
Lower school something for 
which it had been waiting—a 
new joke. 

Briefly, Clarence Locke of 
the Schoolhouse had been en¬ 
nobled. Locke’s father, for 
public services, had been raised 
to the dignity of a barony of 
the United Kingdom. Nobody 
quite knew what these services 
were except that one fact inci- 
dentV to their performance was 
that the fat gentleman—he was very fat judging by the 
public pictures of him—had considerably increased his 
personal fortune. Lord Locke, nevertheless, was under¬ 
stood to be an amiable enough person ; and if Clarence, 
his son, had inherited. the amiability of his parent the 
joke would have died the sooner. 

But unfortunately the boy, who was a contemporary 
of Smith minor's and .a year Blessick’s junior, had the 
worst of all faults in a schoolboy—he was a snob. He 
Aad always been a snob. He had had a very thin time 
during his first week from the hour in which he was heard 
to remark that " of course, my father ought to have sent 
me to Eton." 

That was the kind of thing which Grange did not 
tolerate. You were not necessarily good enough for 
Grange—you certainly were never too good. Locke had 
been silenced. But when he discovered that the Marquis 
of Flintshire's grandson was in Gresford's he took steps 
to effect an acquaintance. The acquaintance did not 
ripen because Wicks, as this heir to the Flintshire title was 
called, could also hold people at a distance. It took him 
a little time to understand the singular Locke's intention, 
but when the visitor contrived to suggest that one had 
to bar so many- people in this school, didn’t one ?—Wicks 
could only reply: " Then, old bird, you might begin by 
barring me." 


Clarence Locke now for a little time lived an obscure 
existence. But presently he began to be discovered. It 
appeared that he had plenty of pocket-money. There 
are always people in the school who are ready to be amiable 
to a boy with plenty of pocket-money. 

But the great moment of discovery came with the 
publication of the honours list. Locke, who was a fair¬ 
haired youth, small featured, with the little mouth that 
goes with small ideas, was observed after morning school 
flourishing a copy of The Times. 

" Hello," said one Thompson, whose sparkling eye had 
alighted before upon Locke, and whose tongue was feared 
even by the Blessicks. It was said that not even Smith 
minor could entirely ignore the thrusts of Thompson. 
" Hello," said Thompson, " whatever’s happened ? What 
was it I saw in the paper yesterday ? Why I know— 
there was to be some end-of-the-war honours. You got 
anything, Locke ? " 

" Well," answered Locke indifferently, " as a matter of 
fact, I believe there was something in the paper about my 
father. Baron—or something." 

" Dear me," answered Thompson, who had by this 
gathered round him a small group, inclusive of the 
phlegmatic Smith minor. " But let us hear it right. If 
your father's a baron, you must be something—a baronet 
or a knight or a lord mayor or something—come—come, 
Locke, you're not being fair to us, what are you ? " 

" Well, as a matter of f^-ct." said the heir to a peerage, 
still speaking with over-elaborated unconcern, "as a 
matter of fact, I’m the Honourable Locke—that's how I'd 
be addressed on a letter." 

" The Honourable ! " cried the delighted Thompson. 
" Fancy that now ! Imagine Lpcke being honourable ! 
I never would have thought it ! It's a wonderful 
Government ! But it's done something bigger than end 
the war and make peace—it’s made Locke honourable ! 
I only hope old Cruikshank won't forget next time he 
gives out impots—the Honourable Clarence Locke five 
hundred lines. And I suppose when your father’s a 
duke, you’ll be Lord Clarence Locke—that's the way oi 
it, isn’t it ? " 

Locke shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

" Of course, if you people like to behave like half- 
educated children-" 

" Oh !—But we only wanted to know, Locke, " jeered 
Thompson. “ We can't help feeling it an honour to have 
such a chap in the school. We'd had fellows like Wicks, 
of course, but he’s only the old kind — doesn’t 
tell us anything. We didn’t know for a term who 
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Fifth form studies were when he found his progress suddenly 
barred by a well-set figure—that of a boy with dark, 
dangerously smiling eyes. 

“ Hello—you’re Locke, aren’t you ? " 

He had never been individualised like this before by 
a senior—even by a Fifth form boy—though he had had 
his ears caressed by Simmons and others for loafing, and 
been driven across the yard as one of a terrified party 
of small fry. But the tone in which Bruce addressed him 
was flatteringly familiar. • 

Locke hastened to admit his name : he was not sure 
precisely how to conduct himself in relation to the 
other, but Bruce removed any doubts by his next 
words, which were not merely friendly, but even calcu¬ 
lated to bridge the gulf between their respective positions 
in the school. , 

“ Oh, I'm glad I saw you, Locke, I wanted to talk 
to you—come along in here,'" and he drew the noble¬ 
man—in embryo—into his room. “ Sit down ! Sit 
down ! " 

Bruce waved a hand towards a chair and Locke 

sat. But complimented as 
he had been by his first 
reception, he was beginning 
to be less happy. There 
was something about Bruce 
which vaguely alarmed him. 
There was something curious 
and dark and malignant 
about that smile in spite of 
the intention of its producer 
to be amiable. 

“ I was very glad to hear 
about your father’s new 
honour," said Bruce. Locke 
nodded. This kind of talk, 
at least, he approved 
however uneasy he might 
otherwise be feeling. "It 

occurred to me that for 
a chap of your kind it 
must be rather rotten 
having to spend all your 
'time among the kids. I 
know. I was a kid myself 

once." This, spoken with 

some feeling, easily found 

an echo in Locke's heart. 
"So if you like 'to come 
in here sometimes to do 
your swotting, you can." 

" Well, that's very good 
of you, Bruce," said the 
grateful Locke. 

He was pleased less by * 
the privilege offered than 

by its evidence that there was one person, at 
least, with enough perception of the difference 
between the Locke class and a common quality 
of human material. 

" Interested in anything special," said Bruce presently, 

" sport, for instance ? " 

Locke sat up, trying to look intelligent. 

" Yes—well, I don’t know, Bruce, tfiat I’ve gone in for 
that sort of thing." 

" Oh." Bruce smiled contemptuously, " I didn't mean 

cricket or that kind of bilge—I mean real sport— 

gees." 

" No, I’m afraid—" Locke felt distinctly ashamed of 
his admission—" I’m afraid I don't know* much about 
’em." 

He was speaking with his head down, but now he 
looked up and met Bruce's eye. He did not know 
why, but the encounter brought a return of his earlier 
uneasiness. 

Bruce, smiling down upon him, was holding a paper in 
his hands. 


the silly chap was and he punched my head for finding 
out. But we never had a cove like you—nothing ’arf as 
helegant. So you mustn't be too 'ard on us. We ain’t 
’ad much edication." 

" No, I don’t think you have," agreed Locke, 
■contriving to get into the shadow of Mr. Cruikshank, 
who at that moment was sauntering through the yard. 
Thompson fell behind Smith minor and the others with 
him. 

" Well, congrats ! Lord Clarence. You might mention 
me to the Prime Minister or the Chief Rabbi or whoever 
the chap is you walk out with. Tell him I am willing 
to begin as an 
honourable like 
you and work 
my way up. You 
won't forget, will 
you ? " 


M 1 1 was very e --,— 

. father’s new honour/ said Bruce.” 


But a contemptuous smirk was the only reply that 
Locke returned. 

But if Locke was in danger of becoming a butt of the 
Lower school, as a whole, there were individuals who were 
quite ready to take him seriously. Blessick, for one, 
sought him out. 

" I wouldn’t take any notice of those bounders," he 
advised, " uneducated lot—and Thompson's a fearful 
swine—no respect for anybody who is a cut above himself. 
Had to choke him off quite a few times myself ! " 

On precisely what occasions, however, these reproofs 
had been administered it would probably have puzzled 
Blessick to have said. But the gratified aristocrat did 
not call upon him to do so.. Rather he showed his approval 
of his new friend's discernment by lending him half a 
sovereign—as Blessick had intended he should do. But 
Locke's friends were not to be only of the Lower school. 
He was making his way through the corridor where the 
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“ Have a look there ! ” and the Racing Post fluttered 
on to his knees. 

» 

An hour passed before the sportsmen separated. Bruce’s 
patronising reference to cricket had puzzled Locke. He 
was aware that the senior had played for the school, 
and that to get one’s cap was still the highest distinc¬ 
tion for which the Grange sportsman could hope. 
The fact was, of course, that a semi-contemptuous 
reference to a subject in which one had got some 
distinction did not commit the speaker to a resolve 
forthwith to abandon that way of achievement. 

Actually, Bruce took his cricket 
seriously enough. The cap was not 
firmly on his head. It would only 
be so if he was played in the return 
match with Crossford. There had 
been a time when he would have 
had no sufficient' certainty that 
he would retain his place. His 
absence from an important practice 
would have been punished by the 
old committee : and in the match 
against Muncaster Town C.C. he 
had not done at all well. Coming 
back from the match he had over¬ 
heard Arabin say: “ We really 

ought to drop that chap Bruce.” 

Bruce had felt the blood rise in 
his cheeks. He ground his teeth. 

He told himself that the w-ords 
would be endorsed fast enough by 
the men to whom they were 
addressed. Hemingway would cer¬ 
tainly want to see him pushed out. 

He tried to listen but could catch 
no more. Well, they might choose 
to work against him : he did not 
propose to be pushed out. It was 
really not very likely. He smiled. 

But it was as well to make certain. 

He looked at his watch. Sharp 
would probably be in his study at 
that very moment. 

The committee was to meet the 
following afternoon, and it was then 
to choose the eleven against 
Crossford. It had also to elect 
a secretary to take Morgan's 
place. Drake, who was captain 
of Hannay's house, had crocked 
and was unlikely to come back. 

Morgan was now house-captain, 
and as such wished to give up 
the secretaryship, which is always 
the most thankless job in any 
sporting society. It was said that 
Hemingway's name had been put 
forward : it was also said that he had forced its with¬ 
drawal. 

“ Plenty of men my senior,” he had said. 

” As a matter of fact,” said Sharp, smiling gently, ” it 
was Blackburn's idea before he went.” 

” In other words I am to acquit you of the indiscretion ? ” 

Hemingway also smiled. 

” Oh, my dear chap, we’d love to have you—wouldn’t 
we, Simmons ? ” 

” I’m afraid, all the same, it's na pooh.” answered 
Hemingway. ” Thanking you kindly, sir, all the same. 
Levisohn’s senior to me, or there’s Sole.” 

Sharp frowned gently : he never showed anger. But 
his eye did not depict special pleasure at the last nomination. 
That was what was so curious. For when the committee 
met the next afternoon it called Sole in after a few minutes’ 
deliberation and the school, waiting for the publication 
of the eleven, knew that Sole was to be secretary. 


Hemingway was quite frankly curious. There was a small 
cheer when, at four o'clock. Sole, carrying the flimsy with 
the assurance of a veteran, came out into Vasty. He was 
looking straight before him and, having attached the list, 
withdrew at once. 

Smith minor officiated as usual. 

“ Good old Gresford's ”—from the crowd— 

” Simmons—captain,” he called. ” Rovce. Sharp. 
Morgan. Hemingway, Arabin, Roxford, Sole. Levisohn, 
Blake-” 

” Hello—Blake ! Good old Hannay’s ! ” 

Blake was a junior boy from Hannay’s who had 
followed up a century in a house 
match by making forty for the 
school against Muncaster. 

” Good old Hannay's ! ” yelled 
the crowd. 

” That's , done for Bruce, I 
expect.” Thompson was heard to 
inform a boy near him. ” They're 
bound to play Scott again on his 
form.” 

” Blake,” repeated Smith minor 
coldly, ” and Bruce.” 

Thompson booed. A little party 
near him joined in. Blessick, in 
his corner, looked round suddenly 
and caught the eye that he feared 
smiling down upon him in that 
curious malignant way it had. 

” Three cheers for Bruce,” he 
yelled, jerking Locke’s coat to get 
an echo, and Locke joined in 
pipingly until silenced by the 
loud derision from Thompson's 
group. 

” Hello ! There’s the nightingale. 
No ! it isn’t a knight, it’s a baron. 
It’s Lord Locke—of Locksley all 
change. Oh, mother, why has 
he such a dreadfully beautiful 
voice ? ” 

Locke s pushed his way out. 
Bruce had already disappeared. 

Smith minor cleared his throat 
with cold dignity. He had not 
quite finished. 

” Reserves, Scott and Weaver.” 

” Weaver! Good old Gres¬ 
ford's!” Cried the representatives 
of that house who were present. 
Weaver’s name had never been put 
forward before. 

“The committee.” Smith minor 
was continuing icily, “ has to 
announce that it has to day 
elected T. Sole Secretary’ of the 
Cricket Committee in place of 
G. O. Morgan, who succeeds to 
the captaincy of Mr. Hannay's house.” 

The announcement, if somewhat in the nature of. an 
anticlimax—seeing that Sole’s appearance with the flimsy 
had definitely indicated his appointment—was hailed 
with general approval. “ Good old Sole ! ” “ Good old 
Lemon ! ” “ When is a mouse y hen it spins—the answer's 

a lemon ! ” 

Hemingway, who had lingered to hear the announcement 
of the new appointment, was still suffering from sufficient 
curiosity to go in search of his friend and 'nominee, the 
new secretary. He found Sole in his study, deep in his 
chair. 

“ Hello, you old bird ! Congratulations on elevation 
to office. What about it, any old how ? ” 

Sole looked up. He looked straight into Hemingway’s 
eyes with a concentration that seemed to the other 
a trifle odd. About his lips there was a curious little 
smile. 
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(Bob’s Ikntobt! 


| TITfl HEN yOU k ftVe some Bloomy 
i track behind you, 

| Along the little lane of common days :■ 

i When you have loosened thongs cf fear 
| which bind you. 

Because your feet have slipped on rough¬ 
ened ways : 

When you stand straight and strong, your 
weakness gone ; 

Then—don’t forget to cheer life’s laggards 
on. 


When you have fought and conquered some 
base foeman 

Whom you have met upon soul-battle- 
»plain : 

When you have seen the sights which 
Trouble’s Showman 

Has kept to prove you—yet you hope 
again ! . 

Then, just remember, as your own lips 
smile. 

Those footsore folk who dread each rugged 
mile. 


It is so easy to blot out remembrance 
Of faults and failings and one’s own 
mistakes. 

It is so easy to wear just a semblance 
Of that brave dress which pluck’s real 
fabric makes ! 

Not with high mind, but with high aim, God’s 
knight 

Walks that steep road which leads to clearer 
sigfit ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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" By which, I suppose you mean, how do I account for 
it ? " 

“ Well, I’m no end glad, old man ! But I own to being 
a trifle surprised. I knew Gresford’s thought they’d not 
had enough show, and so I thought Simmons might kick. 
But it wasn’t only that—or so much that. The fact is, 
when your name came up 'I’d a notion that Sharp 
didn't like the idea. He certainly didn’t look at all 
pleased. So I’ve been wondering how the happy 
event came off. I couldn’t quite think—seeing that 
Simmons would probably want a Gresfordian and Morgan 
would probably suggest that Hannay's might carry 


on with the job—who could have nominated you and 
run you ? Seeing, of course, that Sharp was definitely 
hostile.’’ 

“ As a matter of fact," said Sole, " I believe that I was 
nominated and pushed by Sharp." He spoke rather slowly 
as if picking his words. 

" Then, good for Sharp ! " cried Hemingway. “ I see 
that I shall end by approving him ! I like to see a 
man who can conquer Jiis prejudices for the good of the 
school." 

" We’ll hope it’s for the good of the school," said Sole 
and laughed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GRANGE V. CROSSFORD. 


I T seemed to Hemingway 
and to one or two other 
close observers of school 
emotions that Grange 
was anticipating the coming 
match against Crossford with 
a certain eagerness and 
curiosity which exceeded 
even the interest which had 
been shown in previous 
matches. There was, first 
of all, of course, the instinct 
that the school had to wipe 
out the defeat received at Crossford 
in June. It was the hope of each 
school that it might have such a run 
of success as would put it well ahead 
of its rival in the record of matches. 
But whichever school went down in 
the first match played desperately in 
the second. Now, Grange had won 
both matches in the previous year. 
If Crossford could this year pull off 
both games, Grange would feel that it 
was simply a case of " as you were." 
On the other hand, if Grange could 
win. that school would have a three 
to one advantage on two years’ play. 
But it seemed to observers that’ this tremendous 
rivalry did not wholly explain the curious and special 
interest which this match seemed to excite. There were, 
to the thinking of these observers, personal reasons. 
In a sense the machine which opposed itself to Crossford 
was a new machine. The government of the school had 
changed. 

There had been whispers of a new energy in leadership. 
Grange had given too much away. Yes, that was the word 
that went round. Hemingway, who understood, frowned. 
But he did not suspect that his frowns were shared by 
many others. Public opinion here, like public opinion 
elsewhere, went as it was directed to go. And 
public opinion was bping directed against all those 
old foolish idealisms. Grange had given too much 
away. Grange had suffered. That wasn’t the way to 
run a school. .... 

* * * * * * .* * 

On the morning of this, the two hundred and twenty - 
eighth match between the schools, the weather was what 
a batsman would have called perfect. There had been 
threatenings of rain the day before, but actually it had 
kept off and this morning the wicket looked like a scoring 
one. 

There is nothing finer, more English, more certain to 
arouse in boy and man a feeling of clean joy—the kind 
of joy that belongs to early mornings and swimming in 
the sea—than a cricket field before the beginning of play 


for the day. before the sun is yet overhead, while still 
the dew in the grass is not dried up, and while the white 
creases shine white and new and the pitch itself looks like 
green velvet. 

The end of the term was come; the second of 
the two great matches against Crossford was about 
to be decided. Grange was remembering its defeat 
and welcoming its victors only in the hope of destroying 
them. 

Big Field was filling fast; even the rows of basket chairs 
in the ladies' enclosure were beginning to be occupied, though 
the Head-master’s immediate party had , not yet put in 
an appearance. But Gresford of Gresford’s House, a 
young, tall lean figure, with a keen face that regarded 
the world through rimless spectacles, was already leading 
a group of parents to ?cats reserved for them in or near 
the pavilion. It was understood that the pavilion itself 
was reserved to the use of old boys—parents of present 
boys or otherwise—and the senior . school as it existed 
to-day. It was a more or less pleasant recollection of 
Smith minor how, as a new boy in other years, he 
had come down to the ground early and captured an 
excellent seat in the very front row of the pavilion, 
and how very rapidly an unfriendly hand had lifted 
him by the collar clean over the rails and dropped him 
into the mud below—the ground being on that occasion 
wet and slimy. 

By half-past ten there was a big crowd. Right round 
the field were boys and such of theif relations as did not 
choose to sit in the ladies' quarters. Crossford always 
ran a special train over a distance of forty odd miles 
when the match was being played at Grange; and 
immediately after the half-hour the enemy, with their 
friends and relations—young, bright, feminine figures, or 
delighted mothers or sporting fathers who had tried to 
remember what a day theirs had been—came through the 
gates like a suddenly rising sea. It seemed as if the place 
was full and now Dr. Graham (called " Gorgon," after the 
book of the name) was seen to be leading his party into 
its seats in the ladies’ enclosure and on the ladies’ side 
of the pavilion itself. 

Ten minutes to' eleven.. Nothing moves with greater 
dignity than a pavilion clock. At five minutes to the 
hour, slow, white, wide, came the umpires, all the wisdom 
and mystery of the game in their movements not less than 
their looks. Duncombe was late of Somerset—had had 
his benefit ten years before ; Brown was the old Middlesex 
pro. who had left Lord s to coach Grange seven years 
and more earlier. 

The umpires slowly and gravely inspected the wicket. 
Not that there was any question about the wicket to-day. 
but nothing will ever turn an umpire from the dignity 
and splendour of his proceedings : besides, this is his only 
opportunity. Unless later he should be barracked for 
an unpopular decision, he ceases to be a personality as 
soon as the first player comes down the gangway : public 
interest in him is afterwards little more than public 
interest in the tame nonentity who does the scoring. 
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Suddenly a shout goes up and there is a murmur of 
disappointment from Grange. What is seen, coming 
quickly down the steps—a figure white and remote as 
yet, but immediately afterwards a recognisable hero—is 
the figure of Simmons—Simmons is leading out his team ; 
Grange, plainly enough, has lost the spin. 

The next moment two figures leg-guarded, a bat tucked 
under an arm and a hand busy with a glove—like a woman 

leaving a 
ho lse — came 
down the 
s.eps in the 
sunlight. A 


“To its surprise and 

horror, the school saw 

that Bruce was turning in obvious anger upon the umpire/* 

yell from Crossford greeted the entry of their champions. 
There was now a leisurely taking of middle, a patting of 
invisible hillocks near the wicket, and then Levisohn was 
seen to be standing near old Duncombe. 

Play l Levisohn, a medium-pacer, was coming down to 
the popping crease ! The ball leaving his hand pitched 
too much to the off and then broke in. Gregory of 
Crossford, taking no risks, was content to stop the ball. 
There was a click of willow against leather, and the strange 
shiver that always troubles spectators of the first ball of 
every match ran round the ground. The struggle had 
begun. 

The first over yielded three runs, the second—Morgan 


being the bowler—eight, while when Levisohn went on 
again fourteen runs were knocked off him. Gregory, it 
began to be feared by Grange, was settling down. He 
was certainly doing most of the scoring. When the first 
wicket fell at 39 he had made 23 ; when the second wicket 
went at 51 he had made 34 ; and when he was partnered 
again he began by putting the bowling into the ladies' 
enclosure for four and then knocking the ball out of the 
ground for six. A two and then another boundary brought 
his fifty up amid uproarious applause from Crossford. 

It was then that Lily, watching from his place in the 
pavilion, saw Simmons pause, look round and consider. 
What was intended was clear; the school wondered why 
something had not been done before. And 
it was now that Lily saw something else— 
Sharp move round from his place at third 
man, whisper a word to Simmons and then 
run backwards into his place again. Finally, 
it was now that Lily and the 
whole of a wondering school 
saw Simmons throw the ball to 
Bruce. 

Lily snorted. 

Bruce, bowling round the 
wicket, sent a fast ball that 
turned in and obviously 
bothered Gregory a good deai. 
But the sage, observant Lily 
had been less interested in the 
delivery and its effect than in 
the attitude of Duncombe, the 
umpire. Lily had a suspicion 
himself of what was coming— 
had there not been a warning 
'during the previous match ? 
But most of the crowd, 
probably, missed what he had 
seen. 

Bruce had gone back for his 
run, was coming down and 
was delivering the ball, when 
Duncombe called. The next 
second the bails were flying and 
the school was yelling its head 
off. Caps were flung wildly 
into the air—even Bruce's 
enemies joining in the chorus 
of cheering. But to its surprise 
and horror, the school saw— 
first, that Gregory was not 
leaving the wicket, and then 
that Bruce was turning in 
obvious anger upon the umpire. 
Cricket crowds may be like other lookers-on and may see 
most of the game but, as anybody knows who knows any¬ 
thing of their ways, they often miss facts or misinterpret 
them. Often when one hears a cheer from a particular 
quarter one will hear a man say to another: “What was 
that—what happened then ? " The fact was Duncombe 
had not at the first called out loudly enough to reach the 
ropes. But the murmur was going round now : " No 
ball. Given, no ball." 

A raging controversy followed round the ring of 
spectators. It was remembered that even at the last 
match Bruce had b^en checked, but that he had only been 
on for an over and had then unobtrusively withdrawn. 
To-day he was making himself heard. 

" Why on earth doesn't the chap shut up ? " cried 
Crossford. For from both the pavilion and the ropes it 
was seen that Bruce still tried to argue. He was bringing 
his hand over as if to show how innocent his delivery 
really was and the umpire was shaking his wise head. 

" Rotten form," a Crossford senior was heard to mutter 
from the pavilion step. Lily heard him in fury against 
the offending Bruce. An intervention came suddenly, 
for Simmons ran across, said something quickly, and Bruce 
went back to continue the over. Again he came down. 
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again the ball left his hand and again—and this time so 
that all should hear—Duncombe called “ No ball.” 

Bruce turned .upon the umpire furiously. What he 
said could not be heard in the pavilion, but it was seen that 
Duncombe immediately appealed to Simmons, who this 
time intervened more sharply. 

” What a rotter,” they were saying in the pavilion. 

Changing his tactics now, Bruce sent down a new land 


of ball, Duncombe passed it, it pitched precisely where 
Gregory wished it to pitch and then went to the ropes. 
The same thing happened with the next ball—which also 
was of the new kind, and Gregory showed his appreciation 
by getting a couple ; while off the ball that followed a 
single was scored. Bruce, taking the ball for the last de¬ 
livery of the over, seemed to consider for a moment. He 
walked back, turned, ran, leaped at the wicket, and ” No 
ball ! ” cried the inexorable Duncombe. 

” There'll be more manners now,” said the Crossford 
senior on the steps of the pavilion, while Lily muttered 
to himself angrily and apprehensively. But suddenly he 


was sitting up and staring before him. For he saw 
something that he could not understand. 

Bruce this time seemed to make no protest to the 
umpire. But that omission could be accounted for by 
Simmons' intervention. What puzzled Lily was this : 
he had watched Bruce go back to the place from which 
he had started his run, and the bowler had turned. For 
the moment he was looking straight before him towards 
the pavilion, and Lily could now see upon that strange 
dark face a deep, singular, inscrutable smile. 
Lily found himself watching with a kind of 
fascination and then shuddering a little. He 
remembered that that face had had the power 
to do that before. It was really rather 
curious. He watched now and still found the 
intention—he was quite sure there was an 
intention—completely veiled. Was Bruce 
going to send down another 
no-ball and then dispute 
with new fury ? 

But what he saw now 
was a thing that made the 
whole school wonder. Bruce, 
coming down, halted at the 
popping crease and then 
slowly, gently delivered 
a ball so that it pitched, 
slowly and gently, precisely 
where Gregory would have 
it. In a flash it was rising 
out of the ground. And as 
the ball rose high over the 
pavilion clock the eye of 
Bruce followed it, smiling 
still. 

Lily half rose. He wanted 
to cry out, to protest, to 
hiss, or do something of 
that kind. Actually he was 
silent. He looked across 
at Sharp. And he saw the 
captain of the school make 
a movement, then halt, and 
fall back again. Sharp was 
uneasy certainly—why on 
earth didn't he act ? Lily 
glanced at Hemingway, but 
in that inscrutable face 
he could see no change. 
Then his eye wandered to 
his other friend, and he 
was satisfied that he, at 
least, felt the disgrace 
keenly. But the field was 
obviously uneasy and there 
<vereblack looks. Simmons 
was seen to be glancing 
across—why did he not do 
something ? 

Round the ropes there 
was an unhappy tension. 
Grange was nervous. Boys 
whispered and some 
scowd^d. In the pavilion 
there was a deep murmur. 
Sharp was never once canvassed—” It isn't his job,” 
one voice declared. ” It's up to Simmons.” 

Only one person was now complete ly at ease and that 
was Bruce, who looked round the ground, the dark ironical 
smile still in eye and on lip. 

Morgan took the ball again and got through his over 
without much expense. But nobody*' was thinking of 
Morgan. • The school was waiting for w hat should happen 
at the over. Suddenly it saw Sharp run across to Simmons 
and both went to Bruce. 

" Why didn't they make the rotter <pome to them ? ” 
was Lily's comment—and then Bruce vyas smiling round 
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at the field, shrugging his shoulders, and entirely at his 
ease. “ Why don’t they strafe him—take that grin oft 
his face,” Lily grumbled. 

Finally the watching crowd saw Simmons take the ball, 
consider, and then toss it to Arabin. 

A murmur of applause, curiously uncertain, ran round 
the ground; and then it was that Bruce, the dark light in 
his eye shining, stood in mid-journey to his place in the 
field and smiled again. He did it slowly, deliberately, 
turning about to eye every part of the ground before 
moving on slowly. 

Lily stood up. He wanted somebody to talk to : this 
was becoming unendurable, and there was only a taciturn 
Crossfordian at his side, who could not help. But search 
though he did, he could discover nobody near him with 
whom he could talk freely—certainly no intimate to 
whom he could say the things that were on his tongue 
to say. He wished the old Major was not out there in the 
field. 

The match seemed to settle down now. Arabin got 
two wickets but neither of them was Gregory's, who went 
on piling up his score. He played more quietly now, as 
a man does who has a matter of seventy-odd to his 
credit. Fewer and fewer risks now till the hundred, was 
the rule to observe. Grange began to be visibly uneasy, 
and with the score at 189 for six there was reason for 
disquiet. 

There were minds that were troubled for another 
reason. 

If Gregory could find another twenty runs or so—and 
he was obviously taking no chances—he would beat 
Sanders’ record. Of course there had been several eighty - 
odds in past years scored by individuals on either side, 
but there was always the danger that this time a Crossford 
man would pull off the century at last. 

With the score at 194 for seven (Gregory 85) a double 
change was made in the bowling : Levisohn taking his old 
place again and Sole going on at the pavilion end. 
Levisohn took the first over, and such was Gregory's 
nervous caution that the over was a maiden. Then came 
Sole with his slows. His first ball went for three and 
Gregory faced him. His second ball went to the ropes. 
Lily shuddered. His third ball went also to the ropes. 
Lily groaned ” eleven off three balls.” 

And then Sole, his back to the pavilion once more, was 
seen to start off. He was a slow bowler of a particular 
kind, easy, almost rotund in his movement, but tricky— 
like the Briggs of an earlier day in county cricket. There 
did not look to be anything in the ball and certainly 
Gregory was ready to smile. Lily had already begun 
his mournful analysis. ” Eleven off three, fifteen 
off-” 

But suddenly he was jumping to his feet, standing 

(To be 1 


on his seat, waving his hat, and yelling while all 
Grange yelled. The off stump was down—Gregory 
was out 1 

Yes, now there might be a hope, Grange decided. It 
looked at the telegraph. 

205 for 8 wickets. 

Last man 93. 

Gregory got a loud and sympathetic reception. 

The last two wickets produced only nine and with four 
.byes added, the innings closed for 218. 

A moment afterwards there was a wild rush to the 
pavilion, much cheering, some chaff, and a curious steady 
regard of the three figures that came last. Of these Sharp 
was one. But it was not upon him that the school’s eyes 
were turned with an odd regard in which anger mixed 
with curiosity and even uneasiness. That figure was 
Bruce, who knew it and, approaching the pavilion 
steps, met the eyes turned upon him with his dark 
smile. 

Yet, if the school watched Bruce, one pair of eyes found 
itself not less interested in Bruce's companion. Richard 
Sharp was a tall, supple figure, to whose face the word 
handsome would be applied at once. He was fair, very 
English, with the blue eyes and tanned skin of his kind. 
A judge of character might have found the mouth too 
small, but the air was ample enough and the manner of 
address curiously winning. The boy, or young man as 
he might almost be called, was obviously of the type 
which wins other boys—a quick, dashing figure, slightly 
imperious, somewhat conscious of itself, taking its 
supremacy for granted. 

Lily watched him steadily. Here was the captain of 
the school—in these hands was Grange’s future. Yes, 
and the captain of the school came in with Bruce—Bruce 
who had struck so hard at the school's pride l It seemed 
as if Sharp suddenly realised what he did for he fell back 
a pace and linked his arm with the last man to cross the 
grass. \ 

And the last man was Sole. The school saw and 
understood. The captain of the school had quitted the 
man who had injured Grange and brought in, in honour 
and triumph, the quiet, even diffident bowler who had 
saved the honour of Grange. 

” Good old Sole—Good old Lemon ! ” 

Grange stood up, cheering and waving caps. 

It had all happened in a minute—that rush badk to 
the pavilion—that sudden movement of Sharp’s to the 
popular figure. But Lily had seen it, and, as he had 
seen it, so had another. A dark flush rq^e in Bruce's 
cheek; then, looking about him, he laughed, catching 
Lily’s eye as he turned. 

The next moment the umpires were coming slowly to 
the rails, and the Grange side had vanished within. 
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In School with Blue-jackets. 

A Little-known Branch of the Royal Navy. 

By PATRICK VAUX. 


CHOOL with the British blue¬ 
jackets is no imaginary feature, 
but something that really takes 
place in the British Navy, in 
which service the schoolmaster is 
fully recognised and carried in 
certain ships. None of the seamen 
and boys serving in the Navy are 
compelled to go to the ship’s 
school, which is held usually in 
the afternoon or one of the 
dog-watches — these two short 
watches, 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., and 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m. But everything 
is done by the Admiralty to 
induce any man or boy' on the 
lower deck, who is uneducated, 
to attend school, and every kind 
of help is given them. Thus it 
comes one may see in the ship’s 
school youngsters and grown-up men—and men in 
authority, too, for many of the petty-officers, who seek to 
better themselves in the Navy, also attend school. It is 
in the power of every one on the lower deck to go there of 
his own wish and free-will, so that he may improve his 
prospects, and climb higher and yet higher, till, perhaps, 
he at last becomes an officer commanding a ship. 

It is in the first dog-watch, after tea, and the great 
battleship is tramping onward, and rolling heavily, for 
the wind is blowing up for a gale and the seas are rising. 
A smell of tar and well-scrubbed wood fills the flat—a 
certain part of the lower deck, where the school is at 
work, and the stuffy air is hot and frowsty. From the 
low deck overhead—so low, that a man can quite easily 
touch it with his hand without stretching himself—which 
is painted all white and is supported on huge steel beams, 
there come faint sounds of heavy work ; and sometimes 
gangs of blue jackets pass through the flat, running at 
the double, as they usually do; for, on each side of the 
school place there lies a wide passage-way leading to and 
from other parts of the battleship down below; and, as 
manoeuvres are on, the activity is nigh incessant till the 
night stations on board ship are manned. It is then quiet¬ 
ness fills the lower deck, save in the messes where sleeping 
men snore. 

The warship reels and plunges as she steams onward 
in her line, with a sister ship as big and heavy as herself 
ahead, and one astern of her also, each distant from her 
only some twelve hundred feet, or but somewhat more 
than twice her length. The scholars have much to do 
to keep themselves on their heaving benches, and prevent 
their books and slates and ink-pots from chasing each 
other up and down and across the table. 

On one side sit the ship's boys, and on the other the 
marines and seamen, headed by the petty-officers also 
seeking knowledge. Their lesson books lie open before 
them, and the light from the electric bulb fixed close to 
the deck overhead shines very strongly on them. One of 
the men is a stoker, nearly twenty-four years old, and 
he comes to school so that he can read and write easily 
and well, and thus win his promotion to stoker first-class, 
and open the way of climbing higher in the Navy, maybe 
into the engine-room itself. Another is a seaman, who 
is wrinkling his brow over vulgar and decimal fractions 
and other problems of arithmetic, for he is intending to 
pass up the ladder as a petty-officer. And there, at the 



top of the bench, sits a petty-officer, more than thirty years 
old, intently studying trigonometry and mastering all 
its deep difficulties, because the height of his ambition 
is to pass for navigation duties and then be able to take 
the great ship, worth some three million pounds, safely 
along. 

Across* the trestle-table the boys are struggling with 
sums—addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
Boys are boys, on sea as on land. But, in ship’s school, 
there is no grinning, skylarking, nor waste of time. The 
faces of the boys and men are earnest, and set upon their 
tasks. They have come of their own wish to be taught, 
and make the most of the ,education freely offered them 
without having to pay for it. 

The heat, the movements of the ship, the work in the 
afternoon, and their " tea," that all have had Defore 
" school," make the young heads sleepy, and the older 
heads lethargic, and mistakes this afternoon are many. 
Yet he that wears the gold star on his coat, as his distinguish¬ 
ing badge, is ever patient and untiring ; for he, the naval 
schoolmaster, knows that there is ambition in the heads 
of each and all of his scholars—the ambition to succeed. 
So he moves along, minute after minute, leaning over each 
shoulder in turn, checking, noting and correcting, and 
encouraging, too. 

Very carefully is the ship’s school looked after by the 
captain, and, under him, by the chaplain, or " sky pilot," 
as the men often call him. Indeed, if he carries out his 
instructions to the letter, as they are set forth in that 
great book of directions and orders called " The King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions," he visits the 
school every day, and sees that the teacher is doing his work 
well and attentively, and that the pupils are doing theirs 
diligently. He has also to examine the work done by them, 
and at the end of every three months he has to report on 
the school and schoolmaster to the captain. The captain, 
in his turn, reports to the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet, 
or squadron, or station, to which she has been commissioned, 
and the Commander-in-Chief sends in the quarterly report 
to the Board of Admiralty in Whitehall. 

When the vessel does not carry a chaplain—and not every 
warship of ours does—the naval instructor is responsible 
for looking after school and schoolmaster. This he does 
in addition to his own duties of superintending the studies 
of sub-lieutenants, midshipmen, and naval cadets, in navi¬ 
gation, mathematics, nautical astronomy, and nautical 
surveying. 

But the naval schoolmaster’s duties do not end in 
teaching only. He has other duties to perform, and has 
to help the chaplain or the naval instructor generally, and, 
if able, to play the ship's harmonium, to instruct the choir 
for divine service on Sundays, to act as librarian of the 
ship’s library, and help at the quarterly examination of 
men and boys. And if he is fond of cricket and football, 
he becomes popular. In certain drills he has to be pro¬ 
ficient, such as fire drill, " abandon ship," &c., and when 
the crew are at " action stations," waiting for the engage¬ 
ment, the naval schoolmaster's place it is to prepare to 
assist with the wounded and dying, as the surgeon may 
direct. 

It is very instructive to note that, as becomes the greatest 
Sea Service—the oldest, and wisest, of all the nations— 
the British Navy is the only one in which general educa¬ 
tion is encouraged and fostered as well as technical or 
professional instruction. So " school " goes on, in peace 
and in war-time. 
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A Breaking-up Piece. By Alfred Lindsay. 



CHARACTERS. 


Dr. Syntax. 

Dr. Dryasdust. 

Prof. Parallax. 

Three learned Professors, 
pedantic and proud, 

Who come to examine, and 
stay to be ploughed. 

Brown. 

Jones. 

Robinson. 

Three youthful adventurers, 
gallant and gay, 

Who, under compulsion, 
their knowledge display. 

•A sudden intruder, to 
science unknown, 


Who comes with the Season, and proves it his 
own. 

A Chorus of Candidates, neatly attired. 

Who look ornamental, and sing when required. 

Scene. A common-place class-room, commodious and 
warm, 

Its furniture chiefly a matter of form, 

SCENE. A Class-room. Entrances R. and L. by doors 
or through curtains. Dais R. C. with three seats for 
examiners. Forms arranged L.C. 

CHORUS discovered, dressed in Etons, seated on 
forms and bending over books. They rise all together 
and advance slowly to footlights, books in hands,, sigh 
deeply, all together, and sing : 


OPENING CHORUS. 

Air : “ Oh dear, what can the matter be ? ” 

Oh dear, what is in store for us ? 

Oh dear, mercy implore for us, 

Oh dear, life is a bore for us 
Pitiful victims of cram ! 

We’re deep in the earliest Classical histories 
Full of the last mathematical mysteries. 

Up in the subjects—though each one a twister is— 
Set for a Christmas exam.! 

Oh dear, don’t be too hard on us 1 
Oh dear, shed your regard on us, 

Oh dear, pity and pardon us, 

All we have learnt is a jam ! 

So, full of dismay at the prospect before us. 

We lift up our voices in manner sonorous, 

And beg you’ll forgive the defects of a Chorus 
Awaiting a Christmas exam I 

[They resume seats, sigh deeply all together, 
and bend over &oo£s.] 


Enter Brown, R., dressed in cricket shoes and trousers, 
is/ XV. Footer jersey and cap, and ist XI. blazer. 
Medal on left breast. 

Brown. Hulloa, you fellows, when's the final fixed ? 
Don't stare because I look a trifle mixed 1 
Fresh from the fields of fame, where none outshone me, 

I come, with all my honours thick upon me ! 

Wearing, without the slightest wish to swank, 

The decorations proper to my rank. 

Enter, inquisitors, and do your worst! [Waves to dais.] 

I mean to show you I'm a double first. [Touches cap and 
blazer.] 

[Owl’s call heard off L 7 ] 
There's no mistaking those melodious tones, 

I thought as much, my zealous tracker, Jones ! 

Enter Jones, L., in Scout uniform. 

His salutation sounds a bit full-throated ! 

How are you, Jones ? 

Jones. First-class. I've been promoted. 

Brown. Where’s Robinson, at this important juncture ? 


\ 
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Jones. Trapped, I should say, unless he's had 
puncture. 

I'm not surprised, the way he lets her rip ! 

Brown. No, here he is. 

Jones. In luck again ! 

Robinson enters in motor-cyclist’s costume, and 
sounds small hooter. 

Pip-pip ! 

Brown. How are you, friend, we thought you’d been 
bespoken ? 

Rob. First-class, of course. Another record broken ! 
Brown. Aren't we enough to make the Dons look blue ? 
Jones. Three first-class entrants. 

Brown. Four. 7 count as two. 

Jones. I beg your pardon, pray excuse the slip. 

Rob. Where are the others ? 

Brown. Here they are. [Shows Chorus.'] 

Rob. Pip-pip I 

Brown. Aren't they a lot of pessimistic scowlers ? 

You see the candidates. I heard their howlers ! 

[To Chorus]. Buck up, you fellows, do the thing in style ! 
Can’t you contrive to raise a Christmas smile ? [Business] 
Good gracious I Try again, you're nowhere near ! 

[Loud footsteps outside.] 
Jones. Hist! Danger, comrades. Something strikes 
my ear. 

Excuse me. [Lies down with ear to ground. Footsteps 
grow louder.] Yes, I hear a step. Lookout! [Rises.] 
No stalker can surprise the first-class Scout. 

I hear the tread of Dons of high degree. 

Prepare to face them like the dauntless three. 

Upon the mat their learned footsteps trip, 

And here they are ! 

Brown. Play ! [Batsman’s attitude.] 

Jones. Order staves ! [Does so.] 

Rob. Pip-pip ! [Hoots.] 

" Men of Harlech ” strikes up as Syntax, Dryasdust 
and Parallax enter. Dressed in caps, gowns, and 
hoods—blue spectacles. They march with great dignity 
to dais, and take their seats. Brown, Jones and 
Robinson fall back L. Chorus rise. 

TRIO.— Syntax, Dryasdust and Parallax, 

Air : ** Men of Harlech.” 

All. We are Dons, severe and stately, 

Born of Locke and bred on Whately, 

Through the land we stalk sedately, 

Schools before us bow ! [Chorus bow profoundly.] 


Intellects gigantic ! 
Pompously pedantic ! 
Questions set when we are met 
would drive a scholar frantic ! 

When in cap and gown we vest us. 
Not a candidate can best us ! 

Now we've dressed us, come and 
test us, x 

We are out to plough ! 

Not a candidate can best you, 
Why should we be forced to test 
you ? 

No one here will interest you, 

Pass your sentence now ! 
[Chorus sigh and resume scats .J 

Brown. Upon my word, we're very 
pleased to meet you; 

Permit a brother double-first to greet you. 
Syn. Silence, intruder rash and undis¬ 
cerning ! 

Dry. How dare you thus accost embodied 
learning ? 

Para. What means this costume ? 
Brown. What did you expect ? 

It may look patchy, but it's quite correct. 

Those silken hoods that on your shoulders shine 
Mark your degrees—and I exhibit mine. 

Won on the field of play, and won in style ! 

At cricket [Blazer], Footer [Jersey ], and the Open Mile 
[Medal] 

I know what’s due towards a brother Don, 

And, in your honour, I have “ got 'em on.” 

Dry. [To Jones.] Then, who are you who wave at us 
your pole ? 

Jones. I am the leader of the Owl Patrol! 

My badge the highest that a scout can earn. 

I put it on to do you one good turn ! 

Para. [To Robinson.] And who are you, in such 
absurd array ? 

Rob. The man who broke a record on the way. 



“ Upon my word, we’re very pleased to meet you ; 
Permit a brother double-first to greet you.” 
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With you, Professor, I 
can claim alliance. 

I represent experi¬ 
mental science. 

The prince of motorists, 
the prey of snappers. 

The pride 
Brook- 

JML. lands, 
and the 
plague of 
trappers. 
Syn. By Zeus and 
Homer, this is too 
tremendous ! 

From such as you, may 
Hercules defend 
us ! 

Dry. Such liberties 
as these we can’t 
allow you. 

We're here to test your 
knowledge, 

Para. And to 

plough you. 
Syn. How dare you 
meet our annual 


“You’ve told some crackers 
now you've each to pull one.” 


inspection 

With joking of a practical complexion ! 

Have you the least excuse for such a crime ? 

Brown. The greatest and the best. It's Christmas 
time I 


TRIO.— Brown, Jones and Robinson. 
Air: ** Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen.'* 


Brown. Here are the candidates under fifteen 
Facing the Fellows of fifty ! 

Here is the scholar with intellect keen, [Points.] 
And here is the gucsser who’s shifty ! 

B., J. & R. Let the host pass ! Fill the First Class ! 

It’s easy to make an excuse for an ass ! 


Dry. In vain you seek, with such untimely jollity, 
To turn aside your fate by mere frivolity. 

Para. In vain you thus attack our common sense. 

Let the examination now commence. 

[Chorus shut their books, sigh deeply, and 
come to attention. Loud knocking heard, 

L.] 

Syn. Who dares to interrupt with such a din ? 

Jones [eagerly] . Just wait a minute, here’s where I 
come in. 

Excuse me. [Lies down with ear to ground.] [Knock con- 
tinues.] Yes, I thought as much before. 

There must be some one knocking at the door. [Rises.] 

I am a Scout, so no one can surprise me ! 

Who knocks ? 


Mr. X. enters wrapped in dark mantle and hood which 
completely hide him. 


Mr. X. A friend to all who recognise me 1 
I give you greeting. 

Syn. Seek not to perplex ! 

What is your name ? 

Mr. X. To you, I’m Mr. X. 

By no equation can you ever bind me. 

Most learned Dons—I challenge you to find me. 

Solve me the problem while I pass before you. 

[Walks slowly to dais. They stare blankly.] 
What, not an answer ? Does the question floor you ? 
Shame on you ail ! I’ll bet you each his gown 
Your youngest candidate will take you down. 

Boys, do you know me ? [Faces round.] Let them hear 


you say 

Chorus [shouting]. You're Father Christmas 1 
Brown. Hip 

Jones Hip 

Rob. Hip 

Chorus. Hooray I 

[Brown, Jones and Robinson tear his mantle 

off] 

[Chorus throw their books into the air, take 
cracker-caps from pockets and put them 
on.] 


Chorus. Let the host pass! &c. Syn. Must we be thus insulted in our seat 

By an anachronism obsolete ? 

Jones. Here is the grinder, whose authors are read. Phantom, begone ! You are not on the list. 

[Points.] You must be quite aware you don’t exist. 


Here they are scarcely 
f begun, sir ! 

Here is the man with 
ideas in his head. 
And here is the duffer 
with none, sir. 

B., J. & R. Let the host pass ! See. 

Chorus. Let the host pass ! &c. 

Rob. Hereis the prize-winner, 
properly proud, 

[Points.] 
Never yet plucked of a 
feather; 

Here is the dunce 
who expects to be 
ploughed ! 

It’s Christmas—so pass 
them together ! 

B., J. Sc R. Let the host pass ! &c. 

Chorus. Let the host pass 1 &c. 

Syn. Brave not Olympus. This 
is past a joke ! 

In vain a foolish custom you invoke. 



General Post ! The Examiners examined. 


Para. Before you go, I want 
some information. 

Are you illusion, or hallucination ? 

Father Christmas. Beware in 
time, and talk no further trea¬ 
son. 

I am the monarch of the festive 
season. 

Syn. What confidence can such 
a dress as that earn ? 

Begone, you wretched antitype of 
Saturn. 

Dry. You are a myth, of which 
our culture sickens; 

Invented chiefly by the late Charles 
Dickens. 

Para. No educated man would 
ever own you. 

Begone, untimely ghost, the world's 
outgrown you ! 

F. C. Treason again, I really 
must impeach you. 

You've got a lot to learn, and I 
will teach you. 

Now hear your scholars answer my 
appeal. 

Boys, tell me, do you still believe 
I’m real ? 
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“Set them more precisely. 

Yes, that’s the style, they suit you 
very nicely.” 


And, let your work be what it may. 

Awhile, at least, forsake it, 

I come to give you holiday 
And show you how to take it. 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 
And then I hold my sway, sir, 

[To Para.] And prigs may scoff or fools may sneer, 
But we'll be the quicker at play, sir ! 

Chorus. For Christmas comes but once a year, &c. 

Syn. Well, did you ever ? 

Dry. On my word ! 

Para. Good gracious ! 

This phantom proves exceedingly vivacious. 

He’s cast a spell; I felt it coming'on ! 

Syn. Don't talk of spelling to a Classic Don, 

The subject's painful ! 

Dry. We must now be wary. 

This Mr. X proves ex-traordinary. 

I think I’ll ask him what he’ll take to spare me. 

F. C. I’m X no longer, so you cannot square me. 
Too late you show the symptoms of repentance. 

The dauntless three shall carry out your sentence. 

Brown, Jones and Robinson step forward. 


Chorus [shouting]. Rather ! 

F. C. I'll stay, then, till you bid me go. 

Brown [slily ]. Say, Chorus, are we still down-hearted ? 
Chorus [shouting]. No ! 

SONG.— Father Christmas. 

Air: “ The Vicar of Bray.” 

From Father Time a welcome guest 
Whom age can only mellow ; 

In all my winter .glories dressed, 

I come to each good fellow. 

I come with gifts and fun and jokes. 

So all the children know me ; 

And happy are the older folks 
Who never can out-grow me. 

When Christmas comes but once a year 


Brown. Give them a chance. 

F. C. I will, a very full one. 

You’ve told some crackers, now you’ve each to pull one. 

[Takes three crackers from his pack, and hands 
them to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
who present one at each Don. They 
take hold very gingerly.] 

F. C. Don’t be frightened. Grip the crackling more ! 

One, two, three, go ! Now comes the tug of war. 

[They pull furiously. The crackers explode 
with loud reports—made by dropping 
“ bangers ”—and the stage grows dark.] 

Syn. Failure again ! I'm glad they haven’t seen us. 

We’ve not a motto or a cap between us. 

Dry. What means this Stygian gloom ? 

Para. I hardly know. 

Syn. I’m like Ulysses in the shades below. 

What is the game we play, respected ghost ? 


To make us blithe and gay, sir, 

[To Syn.] Though pedants scoff and doubters jeer 
We’ll all be the quicker at play, sir. 


Chorus. When Christmas comes, &c. 


date 


F. C. I sometimes hear I'm out of 
In circles highly polished. 

By more than one proud potentate 
I've even been abolished. 

But such displays of foolish spleen 
Amuse this hardy rover I 
For Father Christmas Evergreen 
Shall last till Time is over. 

For Christmas still comes once a 
year 

Whatever you may say, sir, 

[To Dry.] When work is done, and I draw 
near, 

We’ll all be the quicker to play, 
sir. 



“ Go out with Robinson—he’s got a carrier.” 


Chorus. For Christmas still comes, &c. 

F. C. Then, bid me welcome, girls and boys 
Of every age and station ; 

And parents, while you share their joys, 
Complete your education. 


Dry. It muit be Blind man’s buff. 

F. C. [loudly]. No. General Post! 

[Lights go up. Brown, Jones and Robin¬ 
son are discovered on the professors ’ 
seats, wearing their caps and spectacles. 
Syntax, Dryasdust and Parallax 
stand meekly before them.] 
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S yn . Pray, tell us what these strange manoeuvres mean ? 

F. C. Merely a Christmas Transformation Scene. 

The dauntless three will now decide your fates. 

They are the Dons, and you the candidates. 

Judged by the ignorance you've shown to-day, 

You need examination more than they. 

[To B., J . and R .] Now let me see you put them through 
their paces. 

Brown [sternly]. Tell me the averages of the Graces. 

No answer I 

F. C. Let your question now be put. 

Jones [sternly ]. How long was Xenophon a Tender¬ 
foot ? No answer 1 

F.C. Now for yours. The last to try on ! 

Rob. [sternly]. What make of motor-bike would suit 
Ixion ? 

[Dons shake their heads.] 

F. C. That is enough, no longer need you task t(iem. 

B., J. and R [eagerly]. Don’t stop us, please; we’ve 
plenty more to ask them. 

F. C. 'Tis useless ! Can't you see the pumps have 
sucked ? 


The viva’s over. Gentlemen, you're plucked ! 

On with the fool’s caps. 

[Brown, Jones and Robinson hand cracker- 
caps to Dons , who put them on askew.] 
F. C. Set them more precisely. 

Yes, that’s the style, they suit you very nicely. 

Now, with becoming blushes on your cheeks, 

Resume your studies for the next four weeks. 

You, Dr. Syntax, worst of all the three ! 

Shut up your Bohns and read the " B.O.P." 

You, Dr. Dryasdust, who dared to try 
To deal with me in terms of x and y : 

Let Euclid slide, his figures leave alone ; 

And, with a dance or two, improve your own ! 

[To Para.] To you. Professor, this is my advice. 
Experiment in Physics—on the ice. 

Or, if you find Jack Frost too short a tarrier, 

Go out with Robinson—he's got a carrier. [Rob. hoots.] 

44 Nec semper tendit,” wrote the poet wise, 

" Apollo arcum ! ” 

Syn., Dry. and Para, [together]. We apologise ! 

F. C. A pun ! Then, I'll forgive the way you met me. 
You know me now 1 Take care you don't forget me. 
Learn, one and all, to join the Season’s fun, 

And welcome my return in Twenty-One. 

Till then, farewell. I must no longer parley; 


So forward, Chorus, for the Grand finale. 

But, ere the curtain finally descends. 

We ask the kind indulgence of our friends ; 

To whom we wish, with gratitude sincere, 

A Happy Christmas and a Glad New Year. 

FINALE. 

Air: 44 John Peel." 

F. C. Do ye ken I'm real, with my reindeer sled, 

With my pack so heavy, and my robe so red. 
With my wreath of holly on my old white head, 
And my beard that the snowflakes freeze on ? 

There ate some who say my attractions pall, 

/ There are some who sleep and forget my call, 
But the schoolboy's "Holloa!” shall \vakcn 
them all, 

As he cheers for the Christmas Season. 

Chorus. There are some who say your attractions pall, &c. 

S., D. & P. Yes, we ken you're real—as we lately 
found 1 

And we’ll always listen for your sleigh-bells’ 
sound, 

For you're more than a match, when your 
time’s come round, 

For a Don with his best degrees on ! 

B., J. & R. So we’re off, post-haste your delights to 
share, 

But we hope you'll tell us that we’ve all played 
fair, 

And we ask for a " Holloa ! ” from our friends 
down there, . 

1 And a cheer for tne Christmas Season. 

Chorus. So we're off post-haste, your delights to share, <5cc. 

[GENERAL DANCE. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson dance with the Dons, who 
make much of their gowns. Father 
Christmas, standing on centre seat on 
dais, conducts with a holly-branch.] 

Curtain. 
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while singing it spreads its tail over its head, after the manner 
of a peacock. The full tail takes some four years to grow, the two 
centre curved feathers being the last to make their appearance. 

New Zealand, 1898: 3 d., bistre, "Sacred Huia Birds." 

,, M ,, 6 d., green, " Kiwi.** 

„ „ ,, is., red, " Kaka Birds.'* 

The huia is found nowhere but in New Zealand, and is known 
as the wood crow. That it has become 

a rare bird is ac- *,*w - &**m*M& counted for by the 

fact that the fcgajjj|a2Mnrn natives prize it 

very much for its tail feathers, which 

are used as a badge M m °uming. A 

notable character- istic of the huia is 

that it is tamed S without the least 

trouble, in two cr ’ three days becom¬ 
ing quite at home in a cage. 

Otherwise known as the apteryx, the kiwi is indeed a quaint 
member of the bird family. Its plumage much more resembles 
hair than feathers, both to the sight and touch, and so com¬ 
pletely hides the wings that the bird appears to have none at all. 
The Greek word apteryx means wingless. 

The kaka is a parrot that has been termed the woodpecker of 
New Zealand, from which country the woodpecker 
1 .JVM 1 family is entirely absent. With his large and 
powerful beak the kaka chips away the bark of 
SpvKJJI decaying trees in search of the insects that are 
beneath. 

North Borneo, 1902 : 5 c., scarlet and black, "Argus 
Pheasant." 

„ ,, 1909: 12 c., dark blue and black, 

"Cockatoo." 

These stamps belong to a series having very- 
artistic designs, and bearing inscriptions in English 
and Malay. The magnificent argus pheasant is 
sometimes to be seen captive in Europe ; it has 
bred in our own Zoological Gardens. In its wild state it is 
hardly ever seen, but the natives trap it in the woods. The 
Bornean species is that known as Gray’s argus, the common argus 
hailing from Malacca. As will be noticed, the splendid tail-spread 
of this regal bird lends itself most 

suitably to a post- age stamp design. 

Liberia, 1906 : 10 1 AfLHIMlAHA c., brown and black, 

“ Plantain - Eater." 

,, 1918:30 c., lake and black, 

/ ! v>- " Fishing Vulture." 

The negro repub- lic °* West Africa 

has a fondness for j zoological devices 

upon its postage ilw V>r« 1 stamps, though the 
earliest design (i860) shows a 

Figure of Com- * merce, and the first 

animal subjects, elephant and hippopotamus, appear in the issue 
of 1892. A plainly distinguishing figure of the plantain-eater is its 
erectile crest. When by signs the natives wish to indicate this 
bird, they suddenly jerk up a hand, extending the fingers to the 
utmost in imitation of the elevation of the plantain-eater’s crest. 

Australia, 1913: 6 d., claret, "Laughing Jackass." 

In the whole range of philately this is one of the most distinctive 


I N locking through the albums of many boy collectors, one 
cannot help being struck by the frequent want of fineness 
in the state of the stamps. As regards their quantity the 
stamps may be quite satisfactory, and there is probably 
a due proportion of less common kinds. But when we come to 
consider the aspect of some of the specimens the verdict is often 

would wish. The 
are plenty of col- 
tirely fail to grasp 
portance of the 
known as con- 
the experienced 
dition is almost 
expert collector 
at obtaining even 
a stamp which he 
possess. But you 
that he will 


hardly as one 
truth is that there 
lectors who en- 
the immense ine¬ 
quality tl 
dition. ^ 
philatelist 
everything, 

wall be gratified 1|V ^ 3 
a poor example of 
does not already 
may be quite sure 
never rest really satisfied until he owns a more perfect 
specimen of it. 

The secret of building up a collection of which all the stamps 
are in good condition is that you must be continuously and 
unceasingly on the look-out for opportunity of 
replacing your inferior specimens by better ones. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the enthusiastic 
collector knows by sight practically every stamp 
that is in his album. And to his annoyance he is 
aw'are of all those stamps that lack condition, 
which, in other words, means those that are split, 
tom or frayed, that have lost some of their perfora¬ 
tions, are dirty or faded, or suffer from being too 
heavily postmarked. Those are the stamps of bad 
condition, and it is in the never-ceasing quest to 
eliminate these that the more advanced collector 
finds perpetual pleasure. 

Our promised batch of Bird-type stamps is as follows 
New- South Wales: 2d., blue, " Emu." 

,, ,, „ 8<f., mauve, " Lyre Bird." 

These two stamps form part of the Centennial issue of 1888. 
Captain James Cook (whose por¬ 
trait is on the 4 d. : stamps of the issue) 

discovered New 1 South Wales in 
1770, but it was not colonised until 

1788. In that year aiBftjjra il? 1 Captain Arthur 

Phillips was ap- 1 ^. pointed the first 

Governor of New 1'^.* I South Wales, and 

his portrait appears I''^~I on the upper por¬ 
tion of the 20s. stamp, while in the 

lower portion is ■ 4 the portrait of 


con- 

The 


(Enlarged.) 
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stamps, and it has won universal praise for its poster-like design. and corrected. Such varieties, though, are eagerly sought after. 

The pleasant-looking bird depicted is the kookaburra or laughing and a specimen was sold for £400. There is, too, a little 

jackass, also favourably known as “ the bushman’s clock." An romance of stamp collecting connected with the 2d., black on 

eminently sociable feathered fellow, the kooka- (laughter) orange. In this case the error was that the stamp was printed 


buna (donkey) 
ing near to the 
tent. And early 
arouses the tent's 
ing and laughing 
coming of another 
teresting to note 
jackass belongs to, 
of, the kingfisher 
Newfoundland, 
blue, "Ptar- 



delights in keep- on both side^. 
traveller’s little session, unused, to- 
each morning he catalogue value of 
inmate by scream- “ swan ” stamps 
to announce the watermark of a 


day. It is in- 
that the laughing 
and is the largest 
family. 


Guatemala, 
with green centre, 
Of the ample 
republic the quet- 


1897: 12 c., deep reckoned as being 
migan." bird is here shown 



And such a pos- 
day bears the 
^50. These early 
likewise bear the 
swan. 

1882: 20 c. yellow 
" Quetzal Bird." 
output of this 
zal issues may be 
the best. The 
as standing upon 
this issue there is 


This is one of the series of Jubilee Stamps, 1497-1897, and a column, and in this issue there is 

bears the inscription " Ptarmigan—Newfoundland Sport." also a well-known error, in the examples of which the centre 
There are fourteen stamps in the set, ranging in value from of the stamp, bird, column and all, is reversed. Guatemala 
1 cent to 60 cents, and they are otherwise known as the Cabot adopted the quetzal as an allegory of Freedom, because, so far as 
Celebration issue, commemorating the 400th anniversary of the is generally known, that bird will not live in captivity. With 


discovery of Newfoundland by Jean 
Cabot. Some other subjects depicted 
in this interesting series are caribou 
hunting (4 c. olive), mining (5 c. violet), 
logging (6 c. red), fishing (8 c. orange), 
seals (15 c. red), salmon fishing (24 c. 
purple), and iceberg (35 c. brick red). 

U.S.A., 1911 : 10 c., blue, "Eagle." 

Here we see the famous American 
eagle depicted on what is a registration 
stamp. This fine bird figures promi¬ 
nently in the heraldic arms of the 
United States, and is to be found por- “ ' 
trayed in the much sought after old 
" Carriers' stamps ” of that country, as, for instance, 
those of Wharton’s Post (1857) and Brown and 
McGills’ Post (1858). Carriers’ stamps, it may be 
explained, were used to defray the postage from a 
post office to the addressee. In those days the 
ordinary postage defrayed the carriage of mail 
matter only from post office to post office. Many 
of these old " Carriers’ stamps,” showing the eagle 
and other designs, now realise high prices. 

China, 1898 : 1 dollar, carmine and salmon, 

"Wild Goose." 

To appreciate the cleverness of the artist, who 
originally created this pictorial device, you ought to 
examine the bird through a magnifying glass. 
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head, back, and tail coverts of a rich, 
metallic green, scarlet breast, and 
white outer tail feathers on a body 
colour of golden green, the graceful 
quetzal is unequalled for splendour 
amongst the birds of the New World. 
The tail of the male is three feet long, 
and streams beautifully behind him as 
he flies. So surprising seemed to be 
the early accounts brought home by 
travellers that at first the " quetzal- 
^ to tote [’ was classed in the category 

’ ' of birds described as “ fabulous." 

The natuialists’ English name for it 
is the long-tailed trogon. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 1909: 25 c., dark 
and light blue, " Seagull." 

These are small islands, belonging to France, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near Newfoundland. 
Their fortunes are absolutely bound up with the 
sea, so it 'is only natural that maritime designs 
of one kind or another figure upon nearly all 
their stamps. This sea bird is seen also on the 
30 c. f orange and brown; 35 c., green and brown; 
40 c., brown and green ; 45 c., violet and green; 
50 c., brown and green ; and 75 c., brown and sage. 

The above form a thoroughly representative 
selection of Bird-type stamps, and the reproduc- 


Herc is a delineation that reveals all the subtlety of Eastern tions fully occupy all the space that can here be spared for 
art, and evinces the Chinese draughtsman's quite uncanny such. To the collector, though, who desires to specialise in 

facility in displaying some aspects of Nature. You will note this type, the following additional notes will be welcome, 

that the stamp is inscribed " Chinese Imperial Post," and the Abyssinia, 1919: 12 guerche, lilac and black, "Ostrich." 

issue was engraved and printed in London. The 1897 issue, Liberia, 1906: 20c., orange and black, "Egret." 

in which this design also occurs, was inscribed " Imperial Chinese Ichang, 1894 : 1 mace, green. 

Post." These stamps were engraved and printed in Japan, " Reeves' Pheas- ^ ant.” 

J t 1905 : 1 c., black 
Bird." 

1898: \d., blue. 



tiperial Chinese Ichang, 1894 : 

ited in Japan, " Reeves’ Pheas- 

rougher, but New Caledonia, 

rare, than on green, *' Kagu 

prints of Cook Islands, 

" Wryneck." 

Australia, North Borneo, 
carmine, brown, “ Horn- 
North Borneo, 
i c a 11 y this lilac," Megapod or 
bird is per- It may just be 

known than splendid Reeves’ 





and they are rougher, but New Caledonia, 

also more r ^ - - ~ " *• u *■*« rm r,rr ' on * * om 

the London 
1898. 

Western 

1899: id., | 

" Swan.” 

Philatel- - y - -, — - 

particular * » • 1 bird is per- It may just be 

haps better known than splendid Reeves’ pheasant, re- 

any other. It is the black swan of Australia, and it figured upon markable for its {Enlarged) long, banded tail, 

the earliest stamps of that colony, in 1855. The items of that which often ex- ceeds five feet in 

initial issue were the 2 d., black on orange ; 4 d., blue ; 6 d., bronze ; length, is found almost exclusively in the Ichang district of China, 

and i$d., brown. These range in price to-day from 10s. At the time of writing a steady stream of new issues is in 

for the 4 d., unused or used, to £15 for the 6 d., unused. But full flow, and with examples of these, and other notable novelties, 

although the 4 d., blue, is the lowest priced of the set, there is a busy period is before us. The best guide to new stamps as 

a variety of it that is worth a small fortune. Some of the they appear is certainly the " Monthly List ” published by Whit- 

stamps were printed with the centre inverted, that is to say, field King & Co., of Ipswdch, the yearly subscription to which is 

the swan was upside-down. The error was quickly discovered only one shilling, post free. 


»'.l\ »«r; r \/ v*l 


1909: 16 c., 

bill." 

1909 : 24 on 18 c.. 
Brush Turkey." 
added that the 
pheasant, re¬ 
long, banded tail, 
ceeds five feet in 
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A Tale of Old Bristol. 


By H. HARRISON. 


a fy EATED in a snug parlour, at the 
V back of a ship-chandler’s shop 

in the fair city of Bristol, was a 
jQJ) tall, thin, elderly man of an ugly 
tallow complexion, busy at his 
tet?: I ( accounts. A ship had gone 

^ down the river that morning 

v) bound for the Guinea Coast 

for slaves for Jamaica. 
Another was waiting the. 
tide, outwards for Lisbon. 

!•"' V J He had spent a busy week 

y in the supplying of their small stores ; 

the beads and brass gee-gaws, the pots 
and the pans, the rough sea clothes for 
the slop-chests, the pickles and dainties for the after cabins, 
the hundred and one things necessary for their deep sea 
comfort; and they were now away with all aboard, 
and there was but the book-keeping and then all was 
finished. 

He sat closely at work writing, ruling and figuring until 
the tall clock in the corner struck the hour of nine, when 
he closed the books, put them aside and rose to his feet. 
The week's work was done. 


He put the kettle on the fire. He took a china bowl, a 
couple of glasses, spoons, lemons and a parcel of Demerara 
sugar from out of a cupboard and placed them in a neat 
and orderly way on the table. He went to the tall clock, 
unlocked its case and drew from out of it a square bottle 
which he placed alongside the bowl. He snuffed the 
candles, pulled a second arm-chair to the fire-place and 
surveyed his preparations. 

“ All ship-shape," he said to himself. 

He changed his shoes for easy slippers ; took off his wig 
and hung it on the knob of his own arm-chair and tied a 
silk handkerchief about his head, for draughts are searching 
to weak spots, and a scar running from his ear to the top 
of his head showed white through his close-cropped thatch. 
Then he reached for a long clay pipe and his tobacco-box 
from a shelf on the wall beside him, and smoked contentedly. 
He had earned his leisure. 


Yet, from time to time, he glanced at the clock ; and 
once he rose from his chair and opened wider the door that 
led into the shop. The clock chimed the half hour, and 


the sound of a single knock came into the room. He put 
down his pipe, passed candle in hand into the shop and 
returned with a visitor. 

" You’re late, friend Tapping," he said. 

" The inn has been thronged the evening through," 
Mr. Tapping replied. He was a fat man, short and square 
of.stature, jovial, and with a voice that rumbled from some¬ 
where beneath his ample kersey waistcoat. He lugged a 
stone bottle from out of the pocket of his coat of faded 
green velvet, and placed it on the table. 

“ Some o’ the real stuff, friend Prout,” he said ; “ came 
ashore at Portishead, straight from Lundy.” 

“ Thank ye kindly. Seat ye,” said Prout, the ship- 
chandler. 

Mr. Tapping sat down by the fire in the chair already 
placed for him. He folded his hands over his ample waist¬ 
coat. tucked his short legs under him, and looked the very 
picture of his calling—the landlord of a prosperous dock- 
side inn. And his face dimpled as he watched his host 
brew the punch. 

“ And how’s trade ? ” he asked. 

“ It might be better. It might be worse,” the ship- 
chandler answered. He stirred the steaming punch with 
serious care and handed a full glass to his visitor. He put 
another glass of it on the shelf for his own drinking, and 
sat down in his chair and resumed his tobacco. 

” You're over mournful for a thriving man. Take 
pattern by me,” the innkeeper said. 

” Tis my nature,” the ship-chandler replied. 

And sitting there lean and gaunt, in his shapeless slippers 
and snuff-coloured suit, with his close-set eyes gleaming 
under his knotted handkerchief, and his thin lips tight upon 
his pipe steffi. he differed in every point from the fat. smiling 
innkeeper facing him. Never was it plainer that friendships 
go by contrast. 

” And how’s trade with you ? ” he asked. 

“Never better,” the innkeeper answered. “Hard 
stowing means parched lips on dock-sides all the world 
over. There was a falling off of trade with the talk of war 
a short time back, but ’tis all blown over and done with, I 
am thankful to say. Bristol was never so busy.” 

“ The fat and the lean of it; we must take it as it comes,” 
the ship-chandler said. 

“ The very words the sailor said to me when his monkey 
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‘ ‘ On the table 
was a heap of jewels that 
glittered in the candle¬ 
light.” {Seepage 78) 


bit my hand," the innkeeper remarked. " Are ye troubled 
that way much, friend Prout ? " 

" With hungry monkeys, mean ye ? No; I'm over tough 
for such-like climbing gentry." 

"With this same silly sailor trade; a monkey one day, 
that meets his teeth in ye ; a parrot the next, and shells 
and stuffed fish and toothpicks from the Cannibal Islands 
all days of the week except Sunday, when it’s the handle 
of the pump of Noah’s own Ark. And all for a lashing of 
grog, when pockets are empty, 'tween v'yages. Are ye 
plagued with it ? " the innkeeper asked. 

" Not over and above much," the ship-chandler replied. 
The innkeeper’s voice sank. " And there's another side 
to it," he said. " A lop-sided son of a gun comes in 
friendly-like, when trade is quiet, and shows me a some¬ 
thing in the curl of his hand ; a crucifix of silver or a 
locket, may be, or a picture set round with filagree; 
and 'tis for sale—with no 
questions asked." 


keeps much to himself, and save that he smacks of the 
sea and bides all day in his room, there is little to learn 
of him." 

" It may be that he is crossed in love," the ship-chandler 
remarked. 

The innkeeper sat forward in his chair. " Listen, now," 
he said. " He paid for his lodging for the first three weeks, 
and then came promises—and promises make no pie-crusts, 
as well we all know ! " 

" True for ye," said the ship-chandler. 

" I'm a long-suffering man—none more so; but to-day 
I made an end of it. Twas pay or quit." 


" Well ? " said the ship-chandler. 

M 'Tis safe enough. Many a good ship has gone to Davy 
Jones and her passengers with her, but never by storm, 
nor wreck. And the dead—Heaven pity ’em—tell no 
tales. Do ye get much of it ? " the innkeeper asked. 

" I’ve my own affairs to attend," the ship-chandler 
answered curtly. 

The innkeeper took a pull at his punch. " So have I, 
and out of the door they go, but there is something else 
moving ; something we can go into with no dread of 
dreaming o’ nights. Something that spells riches and 
fortune." he said. 

" And what might that be, my friend ? " 

The innkeeper crossed one knee over the other. 

" A man came to me a couple o' months ago, and asked 
for a lodging. A red-headed man, middle-sized, and with 
a slur in his talk, like to a pebble in his mouth." 

The ship-chandler blew a quick puff of tobacco. " Go 
on," he said. 

" He brought little with him, a canvas bag indifferent 
full and naught else. A man spare of words and one that 


" And he thought no more of his lady-love and paid 
ye," the ship-chandler said drily. 

"He had not a brass farthing to his pocket," the inn¬ 
keeper said quietly. " More, when there was naught be¬ 
fore him but the doorstep, he brought out a small leather 
bag. and showed me its contents—diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, rubies, loose like marbles, yet wealth past 
reckoning, and all in the scoop of his dirty fist! " 

The ship-chandler smoked in silence, but his hand closed 
tightly on the arm of his chair, and into his eyes came a 
cold glitter of avarice. 

" The jewels are for sale," the innkeeper said. 

The ship-chandler laughed drily. " And no questions 
are to be asked, I take it? " he said. 

" Never otherwise," said the innkeeper cheerfully. " Why 
else has he kept them hidden, never trusting to an open 
market for the sale of them ? The reason is plain. They 
are ill-gotten. Why does he skulk 'neath the tiles of my 
inn, avoiding all men ? Why else lest his face be known 
for crimes unpunished ? ’Twill be a bargaining past 
believing I " 
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“ With a rope and execution dock to clinch it,” said 
the ship-chandler. 

” Slowly, go slowly, my good friend,” the innkeeper 
said, and drew a paper from out of his pocket. He unfolded 
it and spread it upon his knees. ” Tis the ‘ Hue and Cry’ 
down fresh from London by the mail coach. Shall I read 
ye something of interest from out of it ? ” 

” Yes.” 

Dead or Alive/ ” the innkeeper read, ” ‘ One Hundred 
Pounds Reward. Captain John Avery, Pirate ; of middle 
size ; eyes grey ; hair, red or foxy ; 
struts in his walking and hath a soft 
manner of speech. This is to give 
Notice that the said John Avery 
hath been guilty of many and 
bloodthirsty crimes committed 
at sea upon the bodies and 
property of His Majesty's 
lieges-* ” 

" Enough 1 'Tis 
Avery without doubt,” 
said the ship-chandler. 

The innkeeper put the 
sheet back into his 
pocket and looked at 
the clock in the comer 
of the room. ” Avery 
comes here from my inn 
in ten minutes' time,” 
he announced. 

The thin pipe-stem 
snapped in the ship- 
chandler’s fingers. 

” And the price we 
pay him for his jewels 
is ”—here the innkeeper 
tapped his pocket—‘ ‘ a 
sight of this printed 
sheet, a guinea, and 
twenty-four hours’ law 
to put as many miles as 
he can between himself 
and us, lest we deliver 
him to the gallows.” 

The ship-chandler 
threw his broken pipe 
into the fire. 

A tap sounded on the 
shop door as the clock 
in the room chimed the 
strokes of ten. The two 
men passed through the 
door and came back with 
a third, a middle-sized 
man, in thread-bare 
clothes, whose quick, 
restless eyes gleamed in 
the candle-light. 

” Seat ye 1 ” said the 
ship-chandler and put 
a chair before the fire 
for the newcomer. He 

sat down upon it, removed his hat, uncovering a shorn head 
of ragged red bristles, and passed a dirty hand across his 
unshaven chin. He was pale and haggard, and shot sharp 
furtive glances at the men sitting on either side of him. 

” And now to business,” said the innkeeper. 

” You have a packet for sale,” the ship-chandler said 
curtly. 

The newcomer looked about him in a sideways manner, 
then, with a sharp intake of the breath, thrust his hand 
inside his worn coat and drew out a small leather bag. He 
clutched it tightly for a moment, then turned on his chair 
and untied the bag. and emptied its contents upon the table. 
The ship-chandler sprang to his feet and stood over him. 
On the table was a heap of jewels that glittered in the candle¬ 
light. The inn-keeper rose and passed quietly behind and to 


the side of the ship-chandler, and for a moment the ticking 
of the clock was the only sound to be heard in the room. 

The innkeeper sat down heavily at the head of the table. 
The ship-chandler examined each stone and passed it to 
him. The examination ended, the ship-chandler drew 
himself upright, and the innkeeper gazed lovingly at the 
jewels heaped up in front of him. 

And the price ? ” the newcomer asked, with a slurring 
of his words. 

The ship-chandler reached to the bag and threw it 
to the innkeeper. 

” And the price ? ” the new-comer 
asked again. 

The innkeeper picked up the bag, 
dropped the 



“The 
n e wcom e r 
sprang to his 
feet. ‘Ned 
Pritchard!' he 
gasped. * Cap¬ 
tain Pritchard ! 
Black Ned of the 
“ Dolphin 
(See page 79.) 


jewels, one by 
one. into it and 
tie^i its string. 

” The price ? ” 

said the newcomer, and in his voice was anger and an over¬ 
whelming impatience. 

” The price, my friend, is the highest you can take.” the 
ship-chandler said quietly. ” It is the price of your neck.” 

The newcomer sprang to his feet. The innkeeper drew 
the printed sheet from his pocket. ” Dead or Alive.” he 
read. ” One Hundred Pounds Reward. Captain John 
Avery, Pirate—” 

The newcomer took a quick glance around him. then 
glared, with half-closed eyes and tense face, at the two men 
who held him in the toils. 
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** The price, John Avery, is twenty-four hours’ law and 
a guinea to help you make your offing,” the ship-chandler 
said slowly. 

The innkeeper threw a piece of gold upon the table. 

“ Hand back that bag,” the newcomer shouted. 

The innkeeper ut it into his pocket. 

” The guinea—it is there before you, take it. Sheer 
off ! Make your offing. 'Tis that or rope and hangman,” 
the ship-chandler said.’ 

The newcomer took a step towards him • then clutched 
at the table. 

“Ye dogs ! ” he snarled. “ A guinea and a few hours 
to make my offing ! Dogs ! Both of ye ! ” He turned 
to the innkeeper. “ True to your breed, lying dock-side 
rumpuncheon that ye are ! But a seaman ! ”—he swayed 
and recovered himself—“ but a seaman to play me false 
and dirty ! 'tis past belief ! ” He picked up the guinea 
and dropped it again upon the table. “ 'Tis all and worse 
to face again,” he muttered ; “ the hiding and skulking 
and the weary belly pinch.” He blazed into the useless 
anger of despair. “ May your flesh drop from your bones, 
you seaman turned landshark ! ” he cried, and, with a 
sudden upward wrench, threw a 
candle-stick full in the face of the 
ship-chandler who, blazing with fury, 
would have sprung upon him, but 
that the innkeeper’s arms were 
instantly around him. 

“ Let it pass,” the innkeeper 
panted as the newcomer, spent and 
at the end of his strength, fell back 
in his chair. “ Let it pass ! ” he 
whispered. “ 'Tis but the flicker 
before yielding; and 'tis no light 
galins that are coming our way! 

Let it pass, I say 1 ” 

The fury went from the ship- 
chandler’s face and in its place came 
a look of cold relentless cruelty. 

“ Let go 1 ” he said. The inn¬ 
keeper released him and he stood 
over the form huddled so forlornly 
in the chair. “ A fine sight! ” he 
said in mocking tones. “ A fine 
sight indeed ! A merry sight, and 
worth the years of waiting I Captain 
John Avery, scuppered and broken ! 

Captain Avery, who gave such scant 
mercy to all who came into his 
power, derelict! aye! and hunted, 
too, with a price upon his head ! Chickens come home to 
roost, my fine captain. Think ye of the Malabar Coast! ” 

The newcomer sat, with bowed head, silent in his chair. 

“ Think ye of the Malabar Coast, these twelve years gone ; 
and of a brig, riddled and leaking, with the best part of her 
crew beneath hatches, that came to anchor beside ye !. 
She had ranged alongside a merchant-ship, at dawn, an 
easy prey to all seeming, but found to her cost that she 
had caught a French privateer. You should have helped 
her when she dropped anchor alongside ye, spent and 
crippled and barely escaped from a day-long fight. You 
should have helped her as became a Free Companion of 
the Seas. But did ye ? ” The ship-chandler's voice sank 
to a harsh whisper. ” What was it ye did, Captain Avery ? 
Come, tell me ! ” 

The newcomer made no reply. The ship-chandler 
gripped him by the shoulder. “ What was it ye did ? 
Speak, ye dog ! ” he shouted suddenly in a rage that burst 
his control. The newcomer Winced and the ship-chandler 
bit hard upon his temper. 

“ I'll tell ye, Captain Avery,” he said. “ I’ll tell ye, 
my bold pirate, with the rope tightening round your 
neck 1 Ransacked her; came aboard of her with three 
boats’ crews, and ransacked her, as she lay there at your 
mercy ! Ransacked her of a! 1 she had ; ransacked her 
alow and aloft, of gold and gear and all else ye could take 
overboard ; and then sailed away like the carrion ye are ! ” 


“ 'Twas the ‘Dolphin’—and what business had she in 
our waters ? But what matters it now ? 'Tis an old tale, 
done and finished,” said the newcomer wearily. 

“ It’s neither done nor finished,” the ship-chandler said. 
“ And no tale is old that awaits its ending. Wounded I 
was. and helpless, but 1 told ye I'd pay ye full score, and 
ye laughed ; laughed at me as I lay in the cabin ye had 
stripped of its spoil, and told me to refit at my ease and 
beat out to sea for more ! ” 

The newcomer sprang to his feet. “Ned Pritchard ! ” 
he gasped. “ Captain Pritchard ! Black Ned of the 
‘ Dolphin ’ ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” the ship-chandler shouted. “ I’m Ned Prit¬ 
chard, ye dog! I'm Black Ned of the old 'Dolphin'! 
I’m-” 

He went headlong to the floor with the innkeeper and 
the newcomer fastened upon him like wolves. He lay 
there stunned, and came to his senses to find himself bound 
to his chair, and his two captors seated at their ease and 
drinking his rum with all the enjoyment in the world. 

“ What mean ye by this ? ” he snarled. 

M The ending of an old tale; the home-coming of the 
chickens to roost. One of them is 
a trifle plump, a trifle heavy on the 
wing, but he has arrived home, 
nevertheless,” said the innkeeper 
placidly. He put his glass upon the 
table and waved his hand at the 
newcomer. “ My' eldest son,” he 
said ; “ Red-headed, I grant you, 
but my son. Captain Avery, the 
real Captain Avery, died three years 
ago.” He pulled the bag of jewels 
from out of his pocket. “ My own, 
honestly come by and used as bait,” 
he said. He put back the bag and 
drew out the printed sheet. 
“ Printed for me, and a single copy 
only, by my friend, James Wellard, 
Master Printer and Bookseller of 
Paternoster Row, by St. Paul’s. 
Bait again.” 

He took his glass again from the 
table and sipped sparingly. 

“ I am Josiah Turner,” he said, 
“ a goldsmith of repute, I am proud 
to say, of Comhill in the City of 
London. Five years ago I sent my 
youngest son to the West Indies on 
business—on a matter of pearls. He 
sailed, homeward-bound, on the ‘ Helen Nash ' of Falmouth. 
The ‘Helen Nash’ never came to port, and Black Ned 
Pritchard, the Pirate, was cruising for plunder in those parts. 
Then, three years ago, some pearls came by underhand ways 
into the market. They were of my son's buying ; but of 
Black Ned there was no news. I am a rich man ; my son, 
the youngest, was dead ; and my secret agents worked the 
harbour taverns and dock sides of all the ports without 
avail. Then three more pearls—completing the number 
my son had bought, for he had written by a previous ship 
that he had bought the seven required and was staying 
until the sailing of the' Helen Nash'—came upon the market. 
I am a rich man I say, and hard and fixed of purpose ; 
and my agents, clever and of unbounded patience, followed 
that weak scent for months, until it led to a ship-chandler's 
shop in Bristol. There remained but to get proof. I left 
my business in good hands, came to Bristol and took the 
‘Rainbow Inn.' And for no other purpose than that of 
making the acquaintance of this same ship-chandler. I had 
learnt that the Pirate Avery had died in poverty, tricked of 
his spoil, and that same trick I determined to use to unmask 
this ship-chandler. My son here is noted for his clever 
play-acting amongst his brother officers at Plymouth. And 
our play-acting has succeeded beyond our highest hopes.” 

The ship-chandler glared at him with baneful eyes. 

“ Summon the thief-takers, Dick,” said the goldsmith. 

His son passed through to the shop. 



COINS AND THEIR* STORIES. 


V.—The coins of the Commonwealth of England 
were shorn of all ornament and decoration. The 
emblems on the shield on the obverse were those 
of St. George for England and the Irish harp, the 
legend reading “ God with Us." The illustrations 
represent one of the shillings of the Commonwealth, 
and a sixpence, the same design being used through¬ 
out the rule of the Parliament. 
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Sr. Catherine's Point Lighthouse, Isle of Wight. 


The Great Lighthouses of Britain. 

Keeping Watch and Ward over the Narrow Seas. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


W HICH is the most famous Biitish Lighthouse ? 

The question is not very easy to answer, yet 
there can be small doubt that at least fifty 
per cent, of the people asked it would reply 
“ The Eddystone." The chief rivals of this celebrated 
lighthouse on our coast are the Flamborough Light on the 
rocky headland of Yorkshire, the Lizard Lights, the St. 
Catherine's Point Lighthouse, the “ Nash ” near Swansea, 
and the Needles Light at the dangerous corner of the Isle 
of Wight. 

The Eddystone Lighthouse, situated on a rock about 
fourteen miles from Plymouth, is the doyen of such friendly 
beacons for our sailors. It has been four times built, the 
first structure, erected by Winstanley in 1699, being washed 
away very soon after it was finished. The architect had 
often said that he should like to be in his lighthouse during 
one of the fiercest gales that ever blew, and he soon got 
his wish—losing his life at the same time. The next 
lighthouse there was built of wood by Rudyerd, and it 
stood the storms of fifty years ere it was destroyed by fire 
in 1755. Then came along the famous engineer, John 
Smeaton, who prepared his material on the land, cut steps 
into the solid rock where he intended the lighthouse to 
stand, and then in sixteen weeks so securely cemented the 
structure to those foundations that it braved every storm 
of the Channel for over six score years. 

Not one night during that long period did the light fail 
to glow from Smeaton's great beacon, and immense were its 
services to sailors and shipping. But about 1875 the rock 
had itself become undermined, and so a new structure was 
resolved on, to be built upon a-firmer piece of rock. This 
is the Eddystone Lighthouse of to-day, which promises to be 
as useful as its predecessor. But that other old veteran was 
rebuilt on Plymouth Hoe as a memorial of Smeaton ; and in 
the chancel of his boyhood’s church at Wliitkirk, near 
Leeds, you may now see his monument in the shape of a 
stone replica of this, his most famous engineering work. 


The new Eddystone Lighthouse rises 130 feet above the 
highest tide, is of Cornish granite, and stands on a cylin¬ 
drical base, 44 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. The 
tower is a concave frustrum, which is solid for the first 45 
feet of its height, and then has nine rooms above, each 8 j feet 
high. The lighthouse has an immensely powerful light which 
can be seen at least thirty miles away on a clear night. 

The celebrated beacon on Flamborough Head is 85 
feet high, and stands some distance back from the edge 
of the cliffs. Its tremendous flashing light, twice white 
and once red at intervals of thirty seconds, is easily seen 
at a distance of over twenty miles, and has been observed 
by the writer from Whitby Cliffs on a very clear night, 
though the distance cannot be much less than twenty-eight 
miles in a straight line. 

When the visitor to this lighthouse is informed that, 
before its erection, the wrecks in the immediate vicinity 
averaged about six a year, he can form some idea of how 
necessary it was to place a warning light here on this 
terrible headland. The Flamborough Lighthouse was 
built so far back as 1806, so that the grand old veteran 
has well passed its century. Thousands upon thousands 
of admiring and enthusiastic visitors go every summer 
to inspect it from Scarborough, Bridlington, and Filey ; 
and as they gaze on the brass and steel work, polished till 
it shines like a mirror, or on the great reflectors that fairly 
dazzle the eyes with their brightness, or on the stalwart 
keepers of the lighthouse, they hardly know which of these 
to admire the most ! 

As you come up the Bristol Channel some dark night 
from Ilfracombe to Weston or Cardiff on your summer 
steamer-excursion, there gleam on you the extremely 
powerful lights of the “ Nash." For long, long miles ere 
you draw level with them, these twin lights have been 
directing you, and for many long, long miles afterwards 
you w r ill see them still shining brightly over the dark w r aste 
of waters. There is not a sailor from Bristol to St. Ives, 
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nor any landsman who has sailed in this part of our island’s 
girdle, but knows the splendid “ Nash " Lights, and Wales 
has every right to feel proud of these grand beacons on 
this point of her southern coast. 

Perhaps you have been off from Cromer for the day and 
you are returning by the cliff-roads at dusk on some 
fine evening. Suddenly a dazzling glow crosses your path, 
and you start back. It is the brilliant glare of the Cromer 
lighthouse which has struck your sight, and you cease to 
wonder that it quite blinded you for a moment, when you 
learn that fourteen lamps, which are arranged in two lines 
and backed by copper reflectors, form the lantern, and that 
the whole apparatus revolving each two minutes brings 
the terrific glare directly on every point round at a minute's 
interval through the whole of the night. 

There was an old lighthouse at Cromer from the early 
part of last century, but the present one dates back to the 
1830’s and is the third of a noted line. Its forerunners 
met the fate that awaits everything here which is built too 
near the sea on crumbling cliffs; they were destroyed by 
cliff-falls. The new lighthouse is 52 feet high, and stands 
300 feet above sea level, so you can hardly wonder that it 
is a most effective beacon to all the colliers and sea-tramps 
that make their daily journey along that busy “ road ” from 
Newcastle to London. 

Probably the most famous of all English lighthouses after 
the Eddystone are those known as “ the Lizard Lights." 
These have a special fascination for travellers, as they are 
usually the first glimpse of the mainland to the weary re¬ 
turning from foreign lands, and in the same way they are 
the last vista of the Motherland to the departing sons of 
Britain en route for the Cape, India, South America, or the 
Far East. Who can tell the heart-throbs that thrill the 
wanderer's breast as he sees those magnificent lights once 
more rise above the horizon after his long absence of years 
from England ? No wonder that the Lizard Lights are 
regarded with peculiar affection by sailors and travellers. 

There are two lighthouses on the Lizard, and they stand 
at each corner of the buildings, which make them almost 
exactly resemble the towers of a great castle. Their 
glowing electric gleams are visible for at least twenty-two 
miles over the sea, since the lanterns stand no less than 
230 feet above high-water mark. Visitors are welcomed 
in them on any day but Monday which is the “ cleaning 
day," though no one is allowed to visit them after the 
lights are lit, except with 
a special permit from 
Trinity House itself. In 
speaking of the Lizard 
Lights one ought not to 
omit mention of the syren 
fog-signal, which is the 
most effective and power¬ 
ful one in existence. 

Flashing over the 
stormy waters of the Irish 
Sea as you sail from 
Barrow to Ireland you 
will see the shining light 
of the lighthouse on 
Douglas Head, at the 
corner of the Manx 
Island, and perhaps also 
the great gleam of the 
beacon that guides the 
sailor near the Point of 
Ayr, at the northern end 
of Man. Both these 
lights are f famous to all 
voyagers in the Irish Sea, 
for they mark out in the 
dark night the confines 
of the rocky island which 
so rejoices the heart of the 
summer holiday crowd 
from Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire. To thousands 


on thousands of people, Douglas Head lighthouse is a sort 
of Mecca during the holiday times, for enormous numbers 
of folk visit it every day in the season. But this is when 
its work is easiest. 

It is quite different, the scene there, when the Irish Sea 
beats in fury on the gallant little island, and when ships 
drift madly on the grim cliffs below the lighthouse. Then 
this ray of hope and guidance bursts forth in lull effulgence, 
and the sailor knows how to steer away from the black rocks 
that would relentlessly grind his ship to pieces. A well- 
known star, indeed, all over the Irish Sea is the Douglas 
Head lighthouse. ^ 

Who has ever looked upon those razor-edged rocks, the 
Needles, without a thrill of pity for any unfortunate vessel 
that ever dashed on their cruel blades ? What terrible 
" Needles " they truly are 1 As you come up the Channel 
from Weymouth way, or in the liner that is carrying you 
from Cape Town to Southampton, there glows forth an 
incandescent light of high power right before you, and the 
sailor tells you that it is the light of the Needles. You thank 
God in your heart that there is such a light when you see 
those razor rocks in the early dawn, like grey ghouls waiting 
for their prey. And you observe with interest that slim- 

Jooking house at the very 
foot of the cliffs which guard 
this corner of the Wight, 
that white house which is 
almost hidden by the Needles 
themselves — so small it 
seems owing to its low posi¬ 
tion—for you recognise that 
in it are men whose wakeful 
watching have probably 
kept your ship and others 
from a terrible fate during 
the hours of darkness. 

No longer can the people 
of Eastbourne see the great 
light of the Belle Toute on 
Beachy Head, as in days 
gone by. For this light¬ 
house has been abandoned, 
so far as its past purpose is 
concerned, and another light¬ 
house has been erected 
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whose radiant beams are not so easily visible from East¬ 
bourne town. 

The old lighthouse was built by a Member of Parliament 
for Sussex so far back as 1831, and it did excellent work. 
It contained thirty lamps which revolved once every six 
minutes. But it stood near the edge of the crumbling cliff, 
and that same cliff has recently fallen very alarmingly. 
Hence it was determined to build a new lighthouse at 
the foot of the cliff, where such danger would not threaten, 
and in accordance with that design the last Beachy Head 
lighthquse was erected eighteen years ago, after some 
difficult work. Its light is even more powerful than that of 
its predecessor, and will prove just as w elcome to the voyager 
in the Channel as ever did the other one in days gone by. 

Though not the most famous for its w'ork and history, 
there can be few lighthouses better known to most inland 
dwellers than that of the North Foreland. Every excur¬ 
sionist who travels from London Bridge to Margate, Rams¬ 
gate, or Deal, by the daily steamers in summer-time, goes 
forward when the vessel comes in sight of the celebrated 
headland, in order to have a look at the low', squat, white 
lighthouse which stands on the top of the cliff. And when. 


(luring the evening darkness, the Margate excursionist is 
returning to that town from Ramsgate, by boat, there is 
nothing so impresses him as this wonderful light streaming 
over the green water, which light makes him understand 
somewhat how Britain keeps watch and ward over him, 
and over his sailor friends, even when he is fast asleep 
and unconscious of what she is doing in that way. 

What a marvellous place for a lighthouse, too, is that 
immense cliff near Lynton, on 
whose almost perpendicular 
side the house itself nestles 
with a curious appearance 
that makes it look as if it must 
of necessity be blowm sooner 
or later into the boiling sea 
during some severe storm on 
this rocky north Devon coast! 
It is a never-failing source 
of attraction for sea-going 
people who traverse the 
waters between Bristol and 
Cornwall as to how' the keepers 


Flamborough Lighthouse. 
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get down the cliff to the lighthouse, or how they are to get 
up again once they have got down. 

Yet you bless that lighthouse and its square enclosure 
of almost vertical position, when you sail over those heaving 
seas on a gloomy winter's night, and see its welcome gleam 
blazing forth over you from that high cliff. And you see 
it still beaming on your stern what time the great twin- 
lights of “ The Nash *' just come into sight to guide you 
still farther up the channel towards Cardiff and Bristol. 
Yes, a notable lighthouse is this Devon one built into the 
very steep cliff itself near Lynton. 

How the wild wind blows in the winter gales on the 
raging North Sea off the Yorkshire coast! Then your ship 
must make for the har¬ 
bour as soon as possible, 
and it is a case of Scar¬ 
borough or Whitby, the 
latter for preference. So 
the captain sets his helm 
towards the red-roofed 
town beneath St. Hilda's 
Abbey and he tells you 
to watch keenly for the 
first glimpse of the two 
lighthouses at the ends 
of the piers that show 
the entrance into Whitby 
harbour. 

You shout with joy. 

There they are ! Like 
twin sentinels they stand 
day and night, gleaming 
in the darkness on this 
awful rocky coast that 
never lets a year pass 
without claiming its 
victims, notwithstanding 
that there are at least 
five lighthouses visible in 
the comparatively short 
space of fifteen miles 
from Scarborough to 
Whitby. 

But there is not one 
too many ! Right before 
you shine forth the two 
lights of Whitby, known 
and loved by every 
mariner who sails be¬ 
tween Newcastle and 
London, and blessed by 
every tramp steamer 
that plies between Aber¬ 
deen and the South, 
whilst the praises lav¬ 
ished upon them by the 
fishers of the Dogger are 
really enough to make 
them blush, if lighthouses could blush ! For Whitby 
Harbour is truly the " harbour of refuge " for these North 
Sea trawlers when the stormy winds do blow, and the tw’o 
or three lighthouses about Whitby, with the two or three 
lifeboats always kept ready there to help the needy on the 
sea, are veritable “ angels on earth " to the ships and 
sailors in this dangerous region of our coasts. 

But you ought to see the monarch of all the world's 
lighthouses if ever the chance is offered. Come with me 
at night up the English Channel, or, better still, cross from 
Cherbourg to Bournemouth, and you will see it in its fullest 
glory. It is the magnificent light from the house on St. 
Catherine’s Point in the Isle of Wight, the electric light 
which shows a flash of about five seconds’ duration every 
half-minute, when sixteen beams of light, like the spokes 
of a gigantic wheel, sweep steadily round the horizon. 
Think of it! This light, intensified through the optical 
apparatus, is equal to over five millions of candles, and 
the apparatus is worked by electric engines. 


It is, with the Macquarie Light on Sydney Heads, Aus¬ 
tralia, the greatest light in the world, and can be clearly 
seen at a distance of forty-two miles. Indeed, there are 
many sailors who swear that, bn a very clear night, they 
have seen it plainly from Cherbourg itself, some sixty miles 
away ! Think of this wonderful light of St. Catherine's 
Point, and of its immense value to our sailors. Then, 
like I did, as your vessel passes it on a stormy sea, speeding 
by its grand light towards home through the darkness, you 
will doff your hat to this monarch of lighthouses on Great 
Britain’s coast, and whisper a prayer for its future 
welfare. 

We have left till last, because it is farthest out from our 


The North Foreland Light. 

shores, that well-knowm lighthouse on the Bishop Rock 
w'hich warns the sailor that he is near the dreaded Scilly Isles, 
and which also tells him that he is taking his last glimpse 
of English land if going across the Atlantic, or getting his 
first look at it if coming home. 

The first attempt to place a lighthouse here was made 
in 1849. It took ten years to erect it, and hardly had 
the iron lighthouse been completed when a terrific storm 
carried it away bodily, and all the work had to be begun 
again. A stone lighthouse was next built, and this stood 
well, but in 1885 it was deemed best to encase it with 
granite, and to add thirty feet to its height. So that the 
light now is 163 feet high, and its beams have a power of 
more than six hundred thousand candles. 

Lonely are the keepers of the famous Bishop Lighthouse. 
For their work is done apart from summer visitors, as a 
rule, and their rocks are otherwise uninhabited. How 
many brave vessels have been wrecked close by where they 
watch through the long wdnter nights, w'ho shall say ? 





l n hoio by F. Frith A Co., Reigat ?. 
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A long list is that of the known ones, from Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s fleet in 1707 right down to to-day. But how 
many are the unknown ones ? 

So " the Bishop ” is not the least amongst these beacon- 
fires of Britain, though it may not be the most celebrated, 
nor the most powerful, nor the best known. But in it are 
men who sternly do their duty in that state of life to which 
God has called them ; heroes every one, though their 
names may not be on the roll of fame ; brave men who 
flinch not when danger comes, nor fail when the need is 
greatest. 

I have said above that the lighthouse keepers lead lonely 
lives. One thing that can be done to relieve the monotony 


of their existence is to provide them with good reading 
matter. The publishers of the “ Boy's Own Paper ” have 
sent many hundreds of parcels of books and magazines to 
the “ keepers of the light " all round our coasts, and they 
are ready to send many more. I think that the boys of 
Great Britain would like to share in this good work, and I 
take this opportunity to ask them to send any donations, 
however small, to the Editor of the “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4, for this special purpose. If every 
boy were to subscribe, say, half a crown, this would serve 
to provide a large number of books for our lighthousemen. 
Don't you think, " B.O.P." readers, that this would be a 
kindly and worthy thing to do ? 


The Streets of Babylon. 


By F. M. HALLWARD. 


W 


HAT shall we be in after days 

When we grow up ? " they said. 

"O! I’ll be a monarch all men praise. 
With a crown upon my head 
Of the gold so red.” 


M And I'll be chief of a pirate band, 

And fight great ships at sea. 

They shall call me Hugh of the Open Hand—'* 
“ And you, what will you be, 

The last of three ? ” 


He said, " I have a little 
god 

Carved out of yellow bone, 
And it was found by one who 
trod 

The streets of Babylon, 

Under a stone. 

** And it has traced upon its 
dress 

Old, magical designs, 

Whose meaning we can hardly 
guess : 

Letters, and curious signs 
Of dots and lines; 

** But such the men of other 
times 

' Could easily have read— 
Stories, .perhaps, and nursery 
rhymes, 

Or little prayers they said 
On going to bed, 

“ In rooms with pictures on the 
walls 

And pictures on the floor, 
Nuis> with ape’s and peacock's 
call 

Maybe, and two or more 
Slaves at the door. 

* * That was wlfen Babylon was 
great. 

Ever so long ago. 


x ■■' ' 



There were no foes then at the gate ; 

No running to and fro, 

Nor sounds of woe. 

" Th.e streets were made of chrysolite. 

Which is a precious stone; 

And jade and sardonyx and white 
Clear marble, the sun shone 
And glittered on. 

M And on the pavement priests and kings. 

We read about in books ; 

Old merchantmen with precious 
things. 

And prophets with wild looks 
And shepherds’ crooks, 




: T' wfJ 

V 




US* 



A SUPERFLUOUS SPLASH. 

Grubleigh Minor (the kind of boy who doesn't trash his ears ) :—“ 
pose this is what they call a double disaster.” 

His Pal j —“ How so ? ” 

Grl’bleigii Minor :—“ You forget that it’s our bath night to-night. 


I sup- 


" And travellers from every 
side 

Came pacing one and all ; 

For the streets of Babylon were 
wide 

As the road outside White 
Hall, 

Before its fall. 

" Then all the streets of Babylon 
Were full of a cheerful noise. 
Now sand is heaped in every one. 
Over the girls and boys 
And all their toys. 

*' And men go out with spades 
to find. 

In buried palaces, 

The broken things they left 
behind— 

And that is where he is 
Who gave me this. 

" And so," he said, " in after 
days, 

When we grow up and Jim 
Is a mighty monarch all men 
praise, 

And Hugh a pirate grim : 

I'll go to him l” 
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On page 63 of this number appears a full-page drawing by 
Mr. C. J. de Lacy showing how the big guns of our navy are 
tested before they are put into battleships. 
TESTING A It is owing to the thorough and severe tests 

BIG NAVAL that there are no accidents through burst- 

^*UN. j n g or other defects when in action. The 

amount of care that is exercised before a 
big gun is " passed " can be grasped from Mr. de Lacy's drawing. 
At the top will be seen the armour plate target, with a side view 
depicting the sand bags through which the shell passes, the 
crusher gauge, &c. The naval gun with its complicated machinery 
is next shown, while below we have a picture of the proof range. 
It is important to note the wire screens through which the shell 
passes on its way to the target, these being connected by electric 
wire to the record house and so conveying the velocity of the 
shell. Such a picture as this brings home to our minds vividly 
the exact science of gun testing, and makes us marvel still more 
at the wonderful strides that our gunnery experts have made 
in this direction. 


wonder to me, as it will be for a long time, I feel sure. I can¬ 
not lose my sense of the marvellous, in this extraordinarily 
rapid conquest of the air. Shortly after the arrival of the Paris- 
London aeroplane, by the way, a small plane set off like a great 
buzzing dragon-fly for Amsterdam, which, I was told, it would 
reach in a little over three hours; and this arriving and despatch¬ 
ing is going on practically every day. You and I have got to 
get used to it, because aviation on its commercial side has come 
to stay—there is no doubt about that. For business purposes 
there is nothing to beat it. To the man to whom time is money 
the aeroplane must appeal strongly. And as a mail-carrier it is 
the speediest method of transport. Instances occur daily of 
business letters being sent by the air mails for express delivery 
on the Continent, and very frequently they have reached their 
destination as speedily as a telegram, at a very much lower cost. 
The low cost of despatch by the air mails is best illustrated by 
comparing the air fee of 2 d., in the case of Belgian correspon¬ 
dence, with the 2d. charged for many years past by the British 


• * * 

Now I want to call your attention to 
the picture on the next page. This 
shows the interior of 

THE WONDERS a Handley Page "air 

OF THE express," one of the 

AIR SERVICE. aeroplanes that daily 

travel backwards and 
forwards between London and Paris. It 
is quite a regular thing, isn’t it? to make 
the journey to the French capital by air, 
covering the distance in three hours, and 
so avoiding the far longer and often 
unpleasant sea passage. While I was 
at the Cricklewood aerodrome the other 
day, I had the good fortune to witness 
the arrival of an " air express " from 
Paris. I saw the great plane make its 
landing, I saw the passengers disembark, 
pass through the customs-house and then 
enter motor cars to be conveyed direct 
to their several destinations. It W'as a 
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Railway Companies in addition to the ordinary postage for a 
letter conveyed by passenger train to places in Great Britain. 
The speed and elasticity of the air mails may be illustrated 
by two recent instances: one in the case of the Belgian mail, 
which flew from Cricklewood to Brussels with passengers, mails, 
and goods in ninety-six minutes, the Channel being crossed in nine 
minutes. The other illustration refers to the Dutch mail, when 
Major Foote flew recently from Amsterdam to London and back 
in twelve hours. The machine, a limousine, fitted with a Rolls- 
Royce engine, left Amsterdam one fine morning at 8.30 a m., 
and arrived at Cricklewood at 11.25 a.m., with two passengers. 
At 4.25 p.m./ the same day. Major Foote left London with one 
passenger and a heavy cargo of boots and shoes, arriving at 
Amsterdam at 7 p.m. He left Amsterdam on the following 
morning at 11.35 and reached Cricklewood at 2.35 p.m. with one 
passenger and a full load of mails. 


THE "B.O.P." LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

HE League of Friendship was founded in 1012 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the world 
over. Its ileals are those of the paper which for so many years has 
stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. Without bind¬ 
ing its members to any definite vows the League calls on its supporters 
to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers for good in 
the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and number on 
the League register. For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post 
free. Applications for membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


* * * 



All this is very wonderful * isn’t it ? And all these facts and 
figures lead us to " think furiously,” as.some writers like to put 
it, of what t}ie future may hold in store for 
THE " b.O.P.’* us. O n the question of the aeroplane as a 
EDITOR FLIES passenger-carrying machine, I feel now that 
OVER LONDON. j can speak as an authority. I have made 
a trip to France—not a too comfortable one, 
I remember, as I had to stand up in the fuselage, in the open air, 
clutching at stay-ropes and painfully conscious of the terrific 
air-pressure to which I was exposed. That was an old bombing 
machine that I flew in ; immediately below me w'as the open 
trap of the bomb rack. When I went up in the air again the 
other day I travelled de luxe . I sat on a cushioned seat in the 
saloon of a Handley Page plane, with a little window at my side 
through which I gazed at the panorama below and around me. 
On this occasion I made a 
trip over London. It was 
a sunny afternoon, for¬ 
tunately, and all the me¬ 
tropolis was spread out 
before my eyes. Before we 
lifted above the clouds, and 
when we came down again, 

I could pick out clearly the 
districts over which we were 
passing. There was Regent’s 
Park, there were Hyde Park, 
the Serpentine, the Marble 
Arch, and the Mall, with 
Queen Victoria's statue at 
the end; farther on we 
* crossed the river, circling 
round the bridges and pass¬ 
ing high over the great main 
thoroughfares. At one time 
the ” B.O.P.” Office in 
Bouverie Street was directly 
beneath me, and I pulled a 
little packet of proofs out of 
my pocket so that I could 
boast after of having done 
a bit of editing some 
thousands of feet high up in 
the air. It was all such 
easy and pleasant travelling, 
that was my impression. 

The great plane moved 
steadily through space with 
just a slight inclination one 
side or the other; there 
was no oscillation, no jarr¬ 
ing. It seemed to one that 
the old earth only was 
moving. The funny flat- 


topped buildings with the regular little green streaks of gardens, 
the whitey-brown strips of roads, the patches of water, and the 
long level railway lines, so toy-like in appearance, all seemed to 
be passing along before one’s view like a great stretch of scenery 
•n canvas. Yes, I find nothing of which to disapprove in air- 
travel, unless it be that two three-hundred*and-fifty-horse-power 
engines make so much noise that conversation with your fellow 
passengers becomes difficult. I suppose in the future engineers 
will produce some kind of silencer that will solve this problem. 
But the inconvenience is not likely to deter people from utilising 
the splendid air-service which has been placed at their dis¬ 
posal. I, for one, am ready to fly to Paris, to Amsterdam, to 
Brussels or to Morocco, even to the Czecho slovak Republic, 
with which remote courfry air connections, I understand, 
have been made. It is already possible to fly to Berlin and 
Vienna from London vi£ Amsterdam, and the French aerial trans¬ 
port companies have already 
made public their intention 
of carrying passengers next 
year from Paris to Tim- 
buctoo. The conquest of the 
air has been achieved ; it is 
now a matter of development 
and extension, and, it must 
be added, of public support 
Failing this last important 
factor commercial aviation 
in this country will have a 
future that is far from being 
assured. 

* * * 

Next month's number of 
the “B.O.P.” (January issue) 
will include several season¬ 
able and attractive stories 
and articles, as follows :— 
“ Some Simple Tricks with 
String : Amusement for 
Winter Evenings ” ; “ The 
Real Forward at ‘ Rugby,' *' 
by Sidney Smart (English 
International); “The Tak 
ing of Boh Tcha Ngai ” 
(Complete adventure story) ; 
“ How to Make a Model 
Yacht ” (1 illustrated) ; “ Our 
Special Correspondent ” 
(complete humorous story). 
Further instalments of the 
splendid serials, “The Wiz¬ 
ard King ” and “TheShadow 
on the School,” will ap- 


The Saloon on an 

Interior of a Handley Page Passenger Aeroplane, Type W 8. 
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A Romance of 

Central Africa. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 


Author of ** The Lost City,** " The Mystery of Ah Jim,” 
“ Submarine U93,” “ The Race Round the World,” etc. 


(Illustrated by George Soper.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MYSTERIOUS VALLEY. 


I T had been agreed, a few minutes after their first 
meeting with Costello, that they should accompany 
the lost explorer when he made his attempt to 
escape from his forest home amidst the tree-tops 
and to reach the comparatively civilised country to the 
north of Angola. It was not to be expected, however, 
that they could recover from their exertions, and the result 
of the privations they had endured, in a few days. Fred 
Mellors especially was in a very exhausted condition. It 
took him some weeks to get rid of. the effect of manioc¬ 
poisoning ; and Costello who now, by reason of his great 
experience, took command of the expedition, insisted that 
it would be very foolish of them to set forth upon their 
journey until they were in a fit state to undergo new hard¬ 
ships and dangers. 

” After all/' said he, “ I have waited so long for de¬ 
liverance, that a few extra weeks will make little or no 
difference, one way or another. Here you will be able to 
rest. This valley is not particularly unhealthy, For some 
reason or other, there are very few mosquitoes about, and 
I am able to supply you with a good diet. Strangely 
enough, I have never been able to find anything to shoot 
which is fit to eat. There are a great number of rats ; but 
neither these nor the fish in the river are edible. Proteid— 
as you are probably aware—is essential in the diet of a 
human being ; but I find all I want in my ground-nuts, 
and I believe vegetable proteid to be far more nutritious 
and digestible than meat. Anyhow, although I have lived 
for three years in this tropical climate, never in my life 
have I felt so physically strong and fit. I have only been 
ill once, in all this long time, and that was my own fault. 
I was fool enough to try the taste of a red berry I found in 
the forest, and the experiment resulted in a kind of blood 
poisoning.” 

The five weeks during which they remained in Costello's 
haven of rest in the heart of the Great Forest of the Congo, 
passed rapidly and pleasantly enough. Costello had a 
few books to read—books on botanical subjects, which had 
been the property of the ill-fated Nichols, who had accom¬ 
panied the Davis Expedition in the capacity of botanist. 
Both Wrenne and Fred Mellors, in order to while away the 
time, took up the study of this interesting subject; but 
they were both agreed that the conversation of the explorer 
himself was far more interesting than any printed book. 
The man had at his disposal a great fund of knowledge. 


He knew Africa as few knew it, but he was also a scientist 
of distinction. He understood a great deal about zoology 
and geology and even astronomy. He was acquainted with 
the scientific names of nearly every bird and beast, and even 
a great many of the insects, which were to be found in the 
forest. 

Every evening at Fred’s request, he would relate his 
experiences ; and these were such that, in the form of a 
book, they would make far more interesting reading than 
an ordinary novel. As quite a young man, Costello had 
been sent to the Cape, suffering from consumption. It had 
not been thought that he could live. However, the rarified 
atmosphere of the high veld had had an immediate, and 
almost miraculous effect upon his lungs. He had rapidly 
grown stronger, and within two years had shaken off the 
disease. 

In those days. South Africa was the sportsman’s paradise. 
The country abounded in game. Costello said that he him¬ 
self had seen the plains of the Transvaal literally teeming 
with herds of wild antelope—gnu, eland, zebra and haarte- 
beest, whereas both giraffes and ostriches were plentiful. 
Lions, who preyed upon these defenceless animals, existed 
in large numbers wherever there was sufficient brushwood 
to afford them facilities for cover, and in these districts 
both rhinoceroses and Cape buffaloes were easy enough 
to find. Nowadays, many of these animals had become 
scarce. The incoming tide of civilisation had driven the 
majority of the antelope northward, where they had en¬ 
countered the belt of the tsetse-fly, the sting of which is 
fatal to every hoofed animal. Here the antelope had been 
killed off in their thousands. Some animals, such as the 
quagga, had become altogether extinct. Others had found 
their way into Rhodesia, where lions are still common. It 
is said that nowadays there are no giraffes south of the 
Zambesi. The sportsman who wishes to slay this harmless 
and gentle beast must of necessity go to Central Africa for 
the purpose ; although Costello declared that, in his young 
days, he had seen as many as fifty giraffes in a single day, 
and that south of the Vaal. 

He remembered the time of the discovery of the diamond 
mines at Kimberley. Had he wished it, he might have 
been in with the original gang, the majority of whom be¬ 
came millionaires in a remarkably short space of time. 
But the mere acquisition of wealth, for the sake of gaining 
money, had never appealed to him ; and having made a 
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few thousand pounds out of diamonds, he equipped a large 
expedition, and set forth upon a journey of exploration into 
Rhodesia. In that country—which in those days had not 
even been named—he spent five years, shooting big game, 
and wandering from Barotseland to Lake Nyassa, from 
the swamps on the Chambesi River to Mashonaland. He 
had made friends among the natives. In the majority of 
cases, he was the first European they had ever seen. He 
had a soft place in his heart for the Matabele. 

“ In the south,'" said lie, “ the savages are great warriors ; 
cruel and barbarous, but brave and trustworthy. Here, 
in the midst of this vile wilderness where nothing is whole¬ 
some, where the very insects and the majority of the plants 
are poisonous, you can scarcely expect to find a healthy, 
honest people. The Central African races have much smaller 
brains than the true Bantu of the south. It is the old 
question of the Survival of the Fittest. You will find the 
same thing all over the world, no matter where you look. 
The original inhabitants of India were the Gonds, un¬ 
enlightened savages, who exist in small colonies to this 
day. Centuries ago, they were driven out of the rich plains 
of the peninsula, by the Aryan invader. It was the same 
even in England : the Ancient Briton, the Celt, was driven 
into the mountains of Wales by the stronger, more virile 
Roman and Saxon. You will notice that, in mountainous 
districts, the ousted aboriginal always takes to the hills, 
where he can hide from the invader. Thus, in Britain, 
the Welsh are the true descendants of the Ancient Britons. 
In this great continent of Africa, there was no need for 
the weaker race to search for mountains ; the forest offered 
all the security they needed. It is. therefore, in the forests 
that we find the Bushmen and the Pygmies—though, again, 
if you go south, you will find that the Bushmen still 
cling to the hills. I have encountered them myself, in 
the early days, in the Stormberg Mountains ; and they are 
so hideous that, when I first beheld them, I really believed 
they were monkeys. The Kaffirs originally came from 
the region of the Equator. Of that there can be no doubt. 
But they found the rich plains of Rhodesia, Natal and 
the Transvaal more to their liking than these rank, steaming 
forests ; and their great armies marched to the south, 
driving everything before them, killing the inhabitants 
—Bushmen and Hottentots—pillaging the villages, and 
taking possession of the land. 

“ And look at these people as they exist to-day—the 
Zulus, the Basutos, the Swazi, the Matabele and the Fingos ! 
Warriors, every one of them 1 The Zulus and the Fingos, 
every man six feet in height, armed with his assegai, carrying 
his cowhide shield—he cares no more for death than a snap 
of the fingers. As for the Basuto, square of build, deep 
of chest—he can run for a whole day without once pausing 
for breath. Don't these people deserve the richness of 
the earth ? Don’t they deserve to hold what they have 
conquered, k as much as the Roman, the Saxon, the Viking 
and the Dame ? Of course, they do. Evolution is a 
question of physical fitness. In that respect, the conditions 
that hold in the animal kingdom apply also to mankind. 
And by physical fitness I mean brains, as well as physique. 
To pamper the weak and the unfit, is to bring about the 
degeneration of the race. Knock-kneed, narrow-chested 
people, if they have not great mental ability to make up 
for their physical unfitness, are no use on the earth. In 
their descendants their faults will be aggravated. We 
want progress in the world. Nature demands it. and Nature 
will have it. The weak will not survive. The workers 
will progress and grow stronger and powerful, whether 
they work with their hands or with their brains. The idle, 
the feeble-minded, the irresolute and the weak must 
perish.” 

It can be readily understood that a boy like Fred Mellors 
found the conversation of such a man at once enthralling 
and instructive. Fred had no objection to being taught. 
He was indeed, eager to learn all he could about the wonder¬ 
ful world in which he found himself. Wrenne, on the other 
hand, was a gentleman—it must be confessed—who had 
not hitherto used his intellectual capacities to any great 
extent. However, he paid the greatest attention to all 


that Costello had to tell them, and was sufficiently interested 
to ask several questions. 

“ But. tell me,” said he, on one occasion, ” if these huge 
antediluvian animals were so formidable and gigantic, how 
is it that they have died out ? How is it that they are 
supposed to have become absolutely extinct ? ” 

“For the very reason,” said Costello, "which I have 
already explained to you. Without exception they were 
more or less brainless. The most ancient existing animals 
on the face of the earth are the crocodile, the rhinoceros 
and the tortoise. Now, none of these are particularly 
clevef animals ; yet. there is probably the same difference 
between the intelligence of a fairly well educated man and 
that of a tortoise, as there was between that of a tortoise 
and an ichthyosaurus or a brontosaurus. Some species 
of brontosaurus were over sixty feet in length—as long as 
a cricket pitch, my boy—and their brains, judged by the 
size of their brain-pan, which I myself have examined in 
the British Museum, were smaller than that of a bull-dog. 
Seeing that that brain had to control sixty feet of body, 
containing muscles and nerves and the usual vital organs, 
how much brain-force—if you understand what I mean— 
could, by any possible means, be left over for the purpose 
of thinking ? The things were fools, in spite of their 
enormous bulk. Consider an earth-worm a hundred yards 
long ! Formidable it might be to look at; but you would 
rather encounter it than a lion or a tiger—for all the cat 
tribe, the great family of Felidae , are extremely intelligent 
animals. They came into the world late, and they are 
likely to survive for a number of centuries, at least in the 
form of the domesticated cat, even if we kill off all the lions 
and tigers and leopards. As for the great saurians, how can 
we expect them to have lived ? It is a marvel to me that 
they existed for the centuries, for the thousands of years, 
during which their fossil remains are to be found. Have 
you any idea of the antiquity of the J urassic Period ? Let 
me endeavour to explain it to you. The most recent group 
of strata goes by the name of the Pleistocene, which extends 
to a depth of about two hundred feet, which may be 
described as the ” skin ” of the crust of the earth. And 
yet. this represents a period of something like half a million 
years. And we find fossils in the Cambrian Rocks, at a 
depth of sixty-six thousand feet 1 No one can conceive 
what that means in time. There are no figures in which 
to express it. The Jurassic Period, in which these animals 
lived, must have been hundreds of millions of years ago, 
and the first saurians are found even lower than that, in 
what are called the Triassic Rocks.” 

” And yet,” said Wrenne, ” you yourself say that you 
have seen the Somethin’-osaurus ? ” 

” I am not likely to have been mistaken,” said Costello. 
” I was not delirious at the time. Besides, you also have 
seen the animal's footprints. It’s a very remarkable 
thing ; but there is no getting away from a plain fact. I 
did not know that the existence of such animals had been 
reported by anyone else. It is not altogether surprising, 
because—if you remember—a very important discovery was 
made a few years ago by a man called Dr. Nordenskjold. 
The mylodon was the giant prehistoric sloth, which was 
supposed to have been extinct for thousands of years. 
And yet, the skin of a mylodon, about the time of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, was found in a cave in Patagonia ; and 
this skin was not even decomposed. It had all the hair on, 
though exposed to the open air; so that the animal could 
not have died more than a few weeks before.” 

” Weally 1 ” exclaimed Wrenne. ” My word, you sur- 
pwise me ! We live in very extraordinary times.” 

“ We may be sure of this,".said Costello: “if one 
specimen exists of a species supposed to be extinct, you 
may depend upon it there are others of the same species. 
Long-lived they may have been; but, to have existed 
isolated for so long a time, one can only surmise that 
somewhere in this valley is a polony of these prehistoric 
animals. I have seen no other spoor but that of the 
stegosaurus. The footmark of no modern animal resembles 
it in the least. It is the foot of a lizard, but larger than 
that of an elephant. The most interesting aspect of the 
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case is that hitherto there have been a great many doubts 
as to what the stegosaurus actually looked like. The nature 
of its bones have informed us that it was a lizard, and by 
the size of those bones scientists have been able to judge 
of its dimensions. Now, if I am lucky enough to return to 
civilisation, I shall be in a position to give direct evidence 
upon the subject; but the point is, no one will believe me. 
Never in my life have I so greatly wanted a camera.'* 

" When did you see this beast ? " asked Fred. 

“ I have seen it twice," said Costello. " The last time 
was about three or four weeks before your arrival. I had 
seen a rhinoceros-bird, and where there is a rhinoceros- 
bird there is generally a rhino. Now, I haven’t shot a 
rhinoceros for a good many years, and I thought that I 
would like to remind myself of the taste of rhinoceros 
meat. So I took my Express rifle and a pocketful of 
Jeffery's patent bullets, and I walked up the river, a 
distance of about two miles, to the place where I had seen 
the bird fly up into the air. This was a big marsh, in 
the midst of which a great many weaver-birds had built 
their nests. I purposely clapped 
my hands, in order to make a 
noise, and almost immediately 
the rhinoceros-bird darted out of 
the rushes, with its peculiarly 
shrill shriek, about a hundred 
yards from where I was standing. 

I was about to run forward, hop¬ 
ing to get a shot at a rhinoceros, 
when suddenly the most enor¬ 
mous brute—which must have 
been lying down in the mud— 
struggled on to its feet, and came 
slowly towards me. I could not 
see its head, which was low down 
amongst the rushes, but its great 
arched back was like the top of 
an airship, and almost as big— 
except that along the ridge of 
its spine there was a series of 
triangular spikes. I tell you, I 
was in no mood to try the effect 
of my Express rifle. I just 
turned to the right-about and 
ran like a march hare. When I 
got back to my tree, I was com¬ 
pletely out of breath." 

" And when did you see it 
first ? " asked Fred, whose eyes were opened widely. 

41 That," said Costello, " was an experience even more 
alarming. There again, I encountered the beast on the 
bank of the river, in a place where the mud was about 
three feet deep. This happened several months ago. I 
was without a rifle ; I had not even a shot-gun. This 
may sound 'somewhat rash ; but I have lived here so 
long that familiarity with the place has bred contempt 
of its dangers. I had strolled about a quarter of a mile 
up the river, to enjoy the cool of the evening, after working 
all day among my plantains, upon which crop I depend 
for life itself. I had seated myself upon a stone, and was 
indeed thinking of England and wondering whether I 
would ever get back to my old friends in London. 
Immediately in front of me was th 6 great field of sedge 
that you can see extending towards the west. This 
sedge was more than fourteen feet high, but, as I was 
seated on the ground at the river level, I was not able to 
see more than a few yards in front of me. Suddenly, I 
heard a noise as if a whole herd of oxen were being driven 
through the sedge, which they were trampling down. 
Luckily, I got at once to my feet, and ran up the bank 
some little distance. As an old hunter I did not want to 
be charged by a buffalo, or even a rhinoceros—for that 
is what I expected. To my absolute amazement and 
bewilderment, I beheld an enormous black thing, like the 
back of a sow, only twenty times as big, advancing slowly 
towards me and rocking from side to side. I had no 
desire to stay where I was ; and yet, curiosity compelled 


me to do so. I thought I knew every animal that inhabits 
the African wilderness, from the Zambesi to the Niger ; 
and I could not explain what I saw. It was much too 
big for a rhinoceros ; it was too long and broad for an 
elephant. At that moment, the existence of a prehistoric 
animal never occurred to me. I waited in the most terrible 
suspense. In the course of my life, I have found myself face 
to face with rogue elephants, Cape buffaloes and wounded 
lions, and I have never been frightened. I have always 
been able to shoot straight and steadily. On this occasion, 
the unknown terrified me ; yet—as I have said—I would 
not run away. I was determined to find out what it was. 

" On a sudden," he continued, " the animal stopped. At 
that moment, though half hidden by the sedge, it could not 
have been more than fifty feet away from me. And now I 
did an extraordinary thing. Although I was frightened out 
of my life, I was extremely rash. I could see the back of 
the animal quite distinctly—indeed, it was in full sunlight. 
I waited for about five minutes, during which time the 
animal remained perfectly still. And then, I stooped down, 

picked up a stone, and 
deliberately threw it." 

"My word 1 " ex¬ 
claimed Fred Mellors, 
who could not contain 
his excitement. 

" And did you hit the 
bwute ? " asked Wrenne. 

" I have no doubt of it," said 
Costello. " I believe I hit him 
on the head ; and the stone was 
not only heavy but sharply 
pointed. The thing rose on its 
hind feet. In that position it 
towered above me by several feet. 
I saw its enormous greenish - 
yellow stomach. Its small front 
legs were lifted high in the air. 
They were like the front legs of a 
rabbit. Its head,resembled that 
of a bird ; and although the head 
was small, the mouth was enorm¬ 
ous. This mouth was wide open ; 
and it hissed with a noise like that 
of an engine letting off steam." 

"What else did you see?" 
asked Fred. 

Costello laughed. " I saw 
nothing else," he answered, " and I had no great wish to. 
I raced back home as quick as I could, and scrambled up 
my tree. There, what do you think I did ? I took my 
temperature. It was absolutely normal. For a moment, 

I had believed that I was suffering from fever. It took 
me three days to realise," he continued, " that this experi¬ 
ence was an actual fact and not a dream, a nightmare. By 
degrees, I came to recognise the truth of it: the stegosaurus 
still existed ; and moreover it existed in the very valley 
where I had made my home." 

Fred Mellors had turned a little pale. 

" But." he exclaimed, " if we are going up the valley, 
we shall probably encounter one of these animals." 

If we do," said Costello, " you may depend upon it, I 
shall shoot. A bullet in the head ought to settle him ; I shall 
not expect you or Wrenne to be of much assistance to me. 
You see, I have the advantage of both of you—I have 
already got over the first shock And if you do happen 
to see the animal, I can assure you it will be a shock." 

" Good ! " exclaimed Wrenne. " Do you know, what 
I weally feel I want is a wegular shock. It would do me 
no end of good. In point of fact, my dear fellah, I came 
here to get a shock ; and I am delighted to hear that I 
am not likely to be disappointed." 

Costello regarded him in mingled surprise and 
amusement. 

" For myself," said he, " the stegosaurus does not 
worry me. 1 have much greater misgivings in regard to 
the Wizard King." 



“They beheld ... an enormous dragon-fly.” 
{See page 91.) 
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malaria mosquito in abundance. However, not one of 
the party suffered from fever—not even Wrenne, who in 
the valley of the Kasai had been singularly liable to attacks 
of high temperature and shivering. 

As they could find nothing in the marsh that was suitable 
to eat, they were obliged to make repeated, though brief, 
excursions into the forest, in search of manioc. Costello 
showed them how to prepare this poisonous tuber, so that 
its ill-effects were almost negligible. He would place the 
root in water, and allow it to simmer for several hours 
over a slow fire, when he would crush it into pulp and 
dry it in the sun. Thus it was less bitter and disagree¬ 
able to the taste, though it remained a diet which, when 
consumed in large quantities, had a singularly nauseating 
effect. 

Costello carried upon him a powerful magnifying-glass. 
This had originally belonged to Nichols, who had used it 
for examining the stamens and leaves of tropical plants. 
By means of this magnifying-glass and a few dried leaves 
and sticks, they were always able to make a fire, provided 
they waited for those brief, intermittent moments when 
the blazing, tropical sun pierced the haze that enveloped 
the valley. The explorer had also a powerful electric 
torch; but this he used seldom, and only in mo¬ 
ments of emergency, since his last battery was almost 
exhausted. 

It was on the evening before they crossed to the northern 
bank of the river that Fred Mellors and Augustus Wrenne 
beheld, for the first time, one of those strange creatures 
which linked this steaming, mysterious valley to the long- 
forgotten, grotesque and savage world that is known to 
have existed before the dawn of history, the sole records 
of which are preserved to this day upon the rocks of the 
Triassic and more recent strata. For that evening, shortly 
before sunset, they beheld, skimming over the surface 
of the marsh, sailing through the mist like a kite, an 
enormous dragon-fly, which must have been over three 
feet in length. Its diaphanous, fragile wings were painted 
with all the colours of the rainbow. Its body was thicker 
than the thigh of a man, and its head in proportion was 
enormous. 

It seemed wonderful to them _ 


suppose you understand something about Darwin's theories, 
the majority of which have been proved beyond doubt 
to be true. Differentiation of Species is unquestionable. 
Species living, for long periods of time, in the same circum¬ 
stances, in the same climate and under the same conditions, 
subsisting for centuries on the same diet, obliged to defend 
themselves against the same enemies, will not to any 
appreciable extent evolve—that is to say, they will remain 
more or less the same. The fact that this very seldom 
happens, is because all over the world conditions and 
temperature are always changing. We can only suppose that 
this valley has never changed—or changed very little—since 
the Jurassic Period. That dragon-fly you saw resembled 
one of the first living animals that ever flew in the air. 
Imagine a Jurassic swamp. Have you noticed, growing 
in the marsh, a species of stunted tree that is almost 
leafless—or rather, whose leaves resemble a kind of moss, 
growing upon the branches themselves ? Well, that 
vegetation is similar to the Jurassic. It was an age of 
slime, of bog and mist. All those conditions you see 
around you. It may be that these animals migrated 
here, thousands of centuries ago. It would be ridiculous 
to suppose that they exist to-day exactly as they were 
in the Jurassic Period—that would be expecting too 
much. They must have changed considerably. How¬ 
ever, that that dragon-fly—and the stegosaurus which 
I myself have seen—resemble Jurassic animals far more 
closely than any modern animals, is a fact that cannot 
be denied. It is just as if we have been transported 
bodily through the centuries ; we are Rip Van Winkles 
—only, whilst we have been sleeping for aeons, time 
has flown swiftly backward, and we find ourselves in a 
world that existed before even the first anthropoid ape, 
the progenitor of modern man, had come upon the 
earth." 

“ It is very mystewious," said Wrenne, "and somewhat 
unpleasant. I didn’t like the look of that bwute. Thank 
goodness, he didn't come near us." 

" There’s something in that," said Costello ; " for the 
insect is supposed to have been carnivorous, flesh-eatings 



that wings, so delicate as to 
be semi-transparent, could be 
capable of sup¬ 
porting in the air 
so great a weight; 
and yet the thing 
darted hither 


it was moving rapidly, some seconds elapsed before its back even began to appear from out of the rushes.” (See page 92.) 


and thither with the alacrity with which we are familiar 
in the ordinary dragon-flies that are so common in the 
English countryside, that can be seen upon an August 
noonday, hovering over the tranquil water of some wood¬ 
land pool or ditch. And this colossal insect hovered, with 
outstretched wings, in much the same way, and then 
quite suddenly vanished, darting into the density of the 
fog. They asked Costello to explain what they had 
seen. 

" I can only tell you," said he, " that it appears to me 
that this valley is a kind of relic of the Jurassic Age. I 


It is believed that he was capable of driving his six thin,, 
steel-like legs deep into the neck of an animal or man. 
He is armed with most formidable jaws, by means of which 
he can bite worse than a ferret. The one thing he won’t- 
face is fire, in which his wings shrivel up like tissue-paper, 
so that he falls defenceless to the ground, where he can 
easily be crushed." 

" I shouldn't care to cwush him," said Wrenne. " 'Pon 
my soul, the thought of him gives me cold shivers down, 
my back." 

Costello smiled. 
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" Is that so ? " said he. " Wait until you have seen 
the stegosaurus.'' 

This episode had a profound effect upon Augustus 
Wrenne, who, indeed, seemed to be inclined to falter in 
his resolution. On that account he was more than glad 
to cross to the other side of the river. This they did for 
two reasons: firstly, they had observed on the other 
side of the marsh a group of trees that bore a close resem¬ 
blance, at that distance, to plantains ; secondly, the jungle 
was now encroaching upon the very'” edge of the swamp, 
whereas across the river, an open plain extended to the 
west, as far as the eye could reach. Fred Mellors had 
climbed to the top of a tall tree at daybreak, when the 
atmosphere was clear, in order to make observations and 
to report to Costello. They had gained a point where 
the marsh was comparatively narrow—not more than a 
mile across—and where the reeds were neither so tall nor 
so thick as lower down the river. 

Cutting down a tree, they hollowed it out, making a dug- 
out canoe similar in type to 
those constructed by the 
savages who inhabit the Anda¬ 
man Islands. They made also 
two rough paddles ; but, as an 
additional precaution, took with 
them a long straight branch, to 
use as a punt-pole. Fred 
Mellors was posted in the bows 
of the canoe and given a bill¬ 
hook, with which he was in¬ 
structed to cut down the reeds 
that impeded the progress of 
the boat. 

They started at daybreak ; 
and the first part of the journey 
was easy. But, in the middle 
of the marsh, they found to 
their consternation that the 
canoe had become stuck in the 
mud. It took them hours to 
extricate themselves. The mud 
was so deep that the punt-pole 
could not reach the bottom ; 
and it was only by means of constantly stirring the mud 
with their paddles that they eventually loosened it 
sufficiently to enable the canoe to advance a few 
inches, and then they had to go over the whole process 
again. 

And so, inch by inch, throughout the heat of the day, 
they struggled forward ; until, at last, terribly exhausted, 
with the perspiration pouring from off them, they broke 
from the reeds and found themselves upon a sort of lake, 
a large circular expanse of water, about two or three hundred 
yards in diameter. Here they rested after their labours, 
eating a little manioc, and drinking some of the fresh 
water they had brought with them from one of the 
numerous streams that flowed from the forest into the 
swamp. 

It was whilst they were engaged upon this frugal meal 
that, on a sudden, they heard a noise that resembled the 
rushing of a great wind. This noise seemed to proceed 
from somewhere quite close to them. Fred Mellors turned 
sharply to Costello. Though his skin had been burnt 
by the sun to a light chocolate colour, it was plain to see 
that the boy had turned pale beneath his tan. In the 
steaming heat of noon, the marsh was inordinately still, 
except for this local, rushing hurricane, which was grow¬ 
ing rapidly louder and louder as it approached in their 
direction. 

“ What is it ? " exclaimed Fred, in a voice that was 
breathloss, a kind of forced whisper. 

Costello seized a paddle. 

"Back into the reed$! " he cried. "Something is 
coming in this direction. That noise is caused by the 
breaking down of the rushes. Quick ! We must hide 
ourselves." 

They forced the canoe backward and gained the cover 


of the reeds, only in the nick of time; for, even as they 
did so, a loud splash, as if a weight of several thousand tons 
had been thrown into the water of the lake, came from 
the right. At the same time, the surface of the lake, which 
hitherto had been glass-like, became agitated in the same 
manner as a river steamboat on the Thames will cause the 
waves to wash the bank. The canoe was lifted and dropped 
time and again, and began to rock from side to side so 
violently that they were obliged to cling to the rushes 
in order to steady it, to prevent the boat from being 
capsized. v 

And then, not fifty yards away from them they beheld 
a head, gliding rapidly, at an altitude of about six feet 
above the surface of the water, across the lake. This head 
was like the head of an enormous serpent. It was shaped 
in triangular form, like the head of a viper—that is to say* 
it resembled the ace of clubs. It was supported upon the 
end of a long, and comparatively thin, arched neck, which 
—as has been stated—extended about six feet above the 
surface of the water. There 
was something particularly 
venomous and horrifying in 
its appearance. 

So colossal was the size of 
this terrible looking creature 
that, though it was moving 
rapidly, some seconds elapsed 
before its back even began to 
appear from out of the rushes. 
This back was black and, shiny 
like that of a hippopotamus, 
though in shape it resembled 
the back of a crocodile. The 
first portion of it was flat, but 
towards its extremity it became 
humped, like the shoulders of 
a bull. Some distance behind 
the back, waving backwards 
and forwards upon the surface 
of the water, was an enormous 
lizard-tail, the tip of which 
was occasionally visible. The 
total length of the reptile, from 
the tip of its tail to the point of its flat, dragon-like nose, 
must have been approximately twenty-five yards—or, ex¬ 
pressed otherwise, longer than twelve six-feet men lying 
at full length upon the ground in a straight line, head to toe. 

The effect of this apparition upon the explorers was 
singular. Each was affected in a different manner. 
Costello had said that he w^ould shoot. He did nothing 
of the sort, tliough he gripped his rifle tightly, holding it 
before him, ready to fire at a moment's notice. Fred 
Mellors felt as if he were paralysed. He did not attempt 
to move, but he felt instinctively that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to do so. He was conscious of the fact 
that he had ceased to breathe. As for Wrenne, he was 
seen to turn snow-white. He sat with clenched teeth, 
with his eye-glass screwed in his eye. No one said a 
word. 

The animal appeared neither to have seen them nor to » 
have scented them ; for it crossed the lake in a bee-line, 
disappearing in the rushes on the other side. And the 
moment it vanished, Timothy gave vent to a loud cry. 
The others turned towards him, and saw the negro turn his 
eyeballs upwards, so that only the whites were visible. He 
then, quite suddenly, fell forward upon his face and lay 
in a dead faint in the body of the canoe. Even then, the 
boat was rocking violently from side to side by reason of 
the tremendous upheaval that had taken place in the 
water. 

Since they were obliged to hold to the rushes in order to 
support the canoe, they could not attend to the Bakonga, 
who in less than half a minute recovered consciousness. 
Struggling back into his seat, he sat rigid, with his teeth 
chattering audibly. 

Augustus Wrenne was the first to find his voice. 

" Whatever was it ? " he demanded. 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 


VI.—The fine old Roman coin shown here is one of the " first 
brass" of Vespasian, on the reverse of which is the legend 
“ Judea Capta, and under a palm tree a weeping maiden and 
the Roman victor. Again Palestine has been captured. This 
time from the hands of the Turk, and it is freed so that the 
ancient land can once more become the home of the Jewish 
people and of those who love the land where were enacted those 
great events which gave to the world Christianity. 
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" You have seen your Somethin'-osaurus, with a ven¬ 
geance,’* replied Costello. “ That beast was either a 
brontosaurus or a diplodocus, or it might have been a 
ceteosaurus—I can’t tell you which. We must thank 
our stars we are still alive.” 


The Honourable Augustus Wrenne heaved a sigh and 
with the palm of a hand wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. 

” I wish,” said he, ” I wish I was back in my own 
wooms in Whyder Street, St. James's.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE GATES OF THUNDER. 



A FTER this episode—as it is easy to imagine—not 
one of them was particularly anxious to cross the 
lake to the belt of reeds on the other side of the 
river. The gigantic reptile they had seen was 
evidently somewhere in the midst of these rushes. As 
Costello informed them these animals usually lived in 

colonies or schools; 
and it would be 
impossible to 
imagine a more 
unpleasant situa¬ 
tion than 
to find one¬ 
self surroun¬ 
ded on all 
sides by a 
score of such 
terrible and 
repulsive 
monsters. 
Their canoe 
was a rough 
concern at 
the best and 
would very 
easily cap- 
si z e, in 


which case 
they would 
find them¬ 
selves in mud too thick 
in which to swim, so 
that they could certainly 
drown. 

The explorer was a 
brave man; but even he was 
not willing to cross the lake. At 
the same time he was determined 
not to go back. He had faced 
dangers all his life, and knew 
very well that those who are faint¬ 
hearted and irresolute stand but a 
small chance of survival when they 
find themselves opposed by the great 
force of Nature. 

Man, throughout the centuries, has 
survived, prospered, and conquered, 
not because of his physical strength 
and fitness, but because his intel¬ 
ligence has been vastly superior to 
that of the lower animals. In a 
world inhabited by such powerful and savage 
beasts as the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros 
and the sabre-toothed tiger, the cave-man 
held his own. The master Of fire, a craftsman 
capable of working rude instruments in flint, 
he successfully defended himself and his family 
against the repeated attacks of the gigantic 
animals that roamed that prehistoric w'orld. 


In one sense, Richard Costello was a cave-man of the 
twentieth century. He had lived for so many years in 
the Wild, a student and a man of science possessed of 
the most acute powers of observation, that, like the primor¬ 
dial man, he w*as attuned to Nature. He could read the 
signs of the forest, the jungle, the mountain torrent, and 
the great, wide open spaces of the world where a man 
might see for miles, as he might have read a book. He 
was gifted with the true instinct of the hunter, which is 
the instinct of the wild beast, upon which the cave-man 
had relied. 

On this occasion his presence of mind did not desert 
him. He realised that it would be folly, as well as weak¬ 
ness, to turn back. He was 4 eterrn i ne d to reach the 
other side of the river. Experience told him that there 
was probably a narrow channel of comparatively swiftly 
moving water in the middle of the lake. The river— 
which was presumed to be the Aronga—flowed somewhere 
through the marsh. The mud had naturally accumulated 
on either side of the stream, which in time of flood over¬ 
flowed the low-lying banks, on each occasion depositing, 
a layer of sediment. It is thus that the stratified rocks, 
in which the fossilised bones of prehistoric animals have 
been found, are deposited. 

Accordingly, Costello took one of the paddles, and 
himself propelled the boat towards the middle of the 
lake. At this, Timothy was exceedingly alarmed. He 
imagined that his leader intended to enter the rushes on 
the other side of the lake where the terrifying animal 
was presumedly lying in wait for them. Presently, how¬ 
ever, the canoe, which had been grating through the mud, 
found deep water ; whereat Costello swung her head round, 
so that the bows were directed up¬ 
stream. 

” Take the other paddle, Wrenne,” he 
cried. ” We’ve struck deep water. The 
current is not strong. If we work with 
all our strength, we should be clear of the 
lake in no time.” 

Wrenne was not slow to obey his 
orders. Snatching up a paddle, 
he worked frantically, until his- 
arms were so tired that Fred 
was obliged to relieve 
him. Costello, whose 
strength was exceptional. 


“They were attacked by a colony of baboons, who amused themselves by 
throwing stones at the explorers.” (See page 94 .) 
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showed no signs of fatigue. As for Timothy, the man 
was still far too frightened to render the least assistance 
to his companions. He sat motionless in the stern of the 
canoe, and from time to time, when he called to mind 
the sight of the gigantic reptile which had so alarmed 
him, his teeth began to chatter, and he rolled his eyes 
from side to side like those of a china doll. Perhaps, 
even then, the poor fellow had some presentiment of the 
terrible fate that was in store for him. Of these things 
we know nothing. It may be that our fates are sealed 
from the very moment we are born, or even before. It 
may be that Destiny lies in wait for us at the cross-roads 
upon the road of life. After all, it amounts to one and 
the same thing: we are mortal, and our lives are in the 
hands of God. 

At the western end of the lake, they found that the river 
had worked a narrow course for itself through the forest 
of rushes and sedge. It was a winding course, not more 
than twenty yards wide. As the sun sank in the heavens 
its rays were cut off by the tall reed-like water-plants that 
grew on either side of them. Night fell quite suddenly, 
after the manner of sunset in the tropics. At one moment 
it was broad daylight; and a few minutes afterwards the 
bright stars were shining in the sky. 

It was no pleasant experience to be benighted in a region 
so desolate and weird. The white fog spread like a shroud, 
and a gentle wind sprung up,' blowing down the valley, 
which caused the rushes to tremble and to murmur in the 
darkness. 

They could not sleep. It was not possible that they 
could sleep, knowing as they did that all around them, 
amidst those whispering reeds, were gigantic, deadly 
reptiles that had lived throughout the centuries, in 
defiance of progress and evolution, in defiance even of 
Time. 

The night was full of terrors, the majority of which were 
no doubt imaginary. Every sound they heard, even the 
sighing of the wind, was feared to be a danger. And the 
night was never still. Hour by hour, the tropic marsh¬ 
land proved that it teemed with life. There were strange 
movements in the water. From time to time the mud 
was stirred ; and the atmosphere was filled with the foul 
smell of decaying vegetation. And once, there came a 
great trembling in the water ; the canoe rocked and swayed, 
and waves in quick succession lifted and shook the bows. 
Somewhere, quite near at hand, some great beast was 
stirring in the small hours of morning. , 

Never was a sunrise more welcome ; never was the glad 
light of day a more beautiful and blessed thing. It had not 
been possible for them to continue their journey through¬ 
out the night, because the darkness was so great that they 
could not hope to hold to the course of the river, but must 
lose themselves in the wilderness of sedge. But, as soon 
as the light was enough to enable them to see, they set 
forward once more, paddling desperately in order to forget 
the horrors of the past few hours. 

They arrived at length at a place whence it was possible 
to see the northern bank of the river, not a hundred yards 
away. The intermediate rushes were comparatively thin, 
by reason of the fact that here a great tree had fallen into 
the water, crushing with its widespread branches a con¬ 
siderable area of sedge. Avoiding the tree, they ran the 
canoe into the bank ; and a moment after, all four set foot 
on terra firma. 

Wrenne took his eye-glass from his eye, polished it 
on the palm of a hand, and put it back in its place 
again. 

" I would wather,” said he, “ go back into the fowest 
than have to cwoss that marsh again.” 

” To tell you the truth,” said Costello, ” so would I.” 

They found themselves upon a long, narrow plain, bound 
to the north by a range of hills, upon the crest-line of which 
the margin of the Great Forest was visible. Several trees 
grew upon the plain, which in many respects resembled a 
park, for it was overgrown with long, rank grass that 
reached to their knees. 

They thought it advisable to remove themselves as far 


as they could from the river bank; and for the whole of 
that afternoon they rested in the shade of a peculiar tree 
that resembled, in some respects, a summer-house, for it 
had several trunks, all of which united overhead, forming 
a dome or natural arbour. 

The next day, they ascended half way up the mountain 
slope, until they had attained a position whence they were 
able to look down upon the plain. Here, not only was 
walking comparatively easy, since the ground was hard, 
but the atmosphere was considerably cooler than the 
valley, and moreover they found a species of wild date, 
which was pleasant to eat and undoubtedly highly 
nouiishing. t 

For a fortnight the march continued, during which time 
their life was by no means uneventful. Though they saw 
nothing further of any prehistoric animals, they encountered 
an enormous rock-python; they were attacked by a 
colony of baboons, who amused themselves by throwing 
stones at the explorers from a higher altitude upon the 
mountain slope. Fortunately for them, these mischievous 
monkeys were exceedingly bad shots; moreover, they 
1 laughed so heartily at their own efforts that Fred Mellors 
was brought to the verge of hysterics. Timothy, before 
any one of them could stop him, lifted his rifle to his shoulder 
and fired. No doubt the man was anxious to try his 
newly acquired weapon, for hitherto he had fired at 
nothing but a target. His aim was uncommonly good ; 
an unfortunate baboon came rolling down the slope of 
the hillside, and lay groaning helplessly on the ground at 
their feet. 

It is almost impossible to think of anything more pathetic 
in the whole realm of Nature than the death of a monkey. 
He who has killed a monkey must be hard of heart, indeed, 
if he does not feel like a murderer. It is the custom of these 
highly intelligent animals to regard him who has slain 
them with brown, plaintive eyes which are filled with re¬ 
proach. And they cry, as death approaches, just as a 
human being cries—a full-grown woman, who cries for 
a reason, and not a child who cries,in temper or for some 
slight physical hurt. The crying of a monkey would soften 
a heart of flint. 

Wrenne bent down, fearless of the savage teeth, as if 
he would aid the beast in some futile way. But, almost 
immediately, it rolled over and died. And Costello turned 
to Timothy. 

“ You’re a fool,” said he. ” What harm did this animal 
do to you ? ” 

” I would eat it,” said the negro. ” I am hungry. I 
have not tasted meat for many moons.” 

” You will not eat it,” cried the explorer, his eyes flashing 
in anger. * ‘ Hungry though you may be, you will not touch 
monkey-meat. You know yourself that it is against the 
custom of your tribe. Moreover, do you not know the 
superstition that holds good from the Great Lakes to the 
Zambesi—that he who slays a monkey—except it be in 
self defence—is a lost man, whose doom is sealed ? ” 

Once again the native rolled his eyes, so that only the 
whites of them were visible, and his teeth chattered in his 
head. 

And. three days after that, they came to the place that 
they afterwards called the Gates of Thunder—the strange 
entrance by means of which they gained admittance into 
the dreaded dominions of the Wizard King. 

The valley closed in on either side, from the north and 
from the south. The marsh ended in a long, narrow neck, 
like the neck of a bottle, in the midst of which the reeds 
grew in profusion and through which flowed the river. On 
either side, the bare rocks rose precipitously, crowned on 
their summit by the tangled density of the forest. The 
river itself entered a kind of tunnel in the hillside ; and 
through this tunnel they decided to go, in another dug-out 
canoe, taking their lives in their hands, trusting to Provi¬ 
dence to save them from disaster. 

” There’s one thing about it.” said Costello, ” which is 
fortunate : we go up-stream. If there’s a waterfall ahead, 
we must return. If we find that the surface of the water 
rises to the roof of the tunnel, again we can return. That 
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41 One morning, as soon as the sun was risen, they embarked, and, entering the tunnel, took their lives in their hands.” 

{See page 96.) 


-would not be so, if the river flowed the other way. The 
current might be too strong for us, and carry us to our 
•doom.” 

Since it was still early in the day, they immediately set 
about making another canoe. There was no difficulty 
about this, since there were several trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood, supplying suitable wood. However, the work, 
before it was complete, would take several days, since 
they were all agreed that it would be advisable to make a 
larger and more serviceable craft than that which they 
had fashioned before. 

That night, when they were camped at the foot of the 
precipice, at about ten o’clock, a tempest descended with 
the suddenness of a thunder-bolt.. There are no storms 
in the world to compare with those that disturb the vast 
tranquillity of the equatorial forests. There came at first 
a great wind that caused the giant trees upon the hill¬ 
side to bend and shake like reeds. Time and again, some 
monarch of the forest was rent asunder and brought crashing 
to the ground. A few minutes before, a new moon and a 
vast field of stars had been shining brightly. In a few 
seconds the stars and the moon were blotted out; it became 
as dark as pitch. The wind rose higher and higher, whistling 
through the tree-tops with a noise like many sirens. 
And then, quite suddenly, the sky opened in a great sheet 
of fire. All about them the lightning stabbed the rocks, 
which must have consisted of a species of ironstone, for 
they saw the sparks fly like those from a blacksmith’s anvil. 
And scarcely had the lightning ceased than a deafening 
roll of thunder burst, as it seemed to them, about their 
very ears. 

In quick succession, for a space of time that was probably 
a quarter of an hour, the thunder and the lightning 
continued. The alternation of these great twin forces of 
nature was indeed so rapid that not more than a second 
elapsed between each flash of lightning and the subsequent 


thunder-clap, and scarcely had the thunder ceased, when 
the lightning came again. 

And then the heavens opened. It cannot be said that 
it rained. The water descended from the black clouds 
above them in a torrent. Almost at once they were 
drenched to the skin. Streams formed immediately upon 
the hillside, and they could hear, the sound of little 
miniature waterfalls splashing over the ironstone rocks on 
every side of them. 

The rain stopped as suddenly as it had begun. But the 
darkness still continued. There was evidently another 
downpour ready in the sky. It was so dark that they 
could not distinguish one another. 

“ Are you there, Wrenne ? ” cried Costello. 

” I am not quite dwowned,” came the answer ; and at 
that, from somewhere quite‘near at hand, a noise smote 
the silence that had succeeded the fierce uproar of the 
thunder and the rain, that resembled the report of a 12-inch 
gun. 

” What's that ? ” cried Fred. 

44 By Jingo ! ” exclaimed Wrenne. 44 Am I back in 
Flanders ! If that’s not a howitzer, I never heard one in 
my life.” 

Again the report came, even louder than before. Fred 
Mellors was obliged to stop his ears. 

14 Whatever is it ? ” he cried, when once again there 
was silence. 

He addressed himself to Costello, who was invariably 
the only one who was able to explain their manifold and 
strange experiences. Costello, however, had no time to 
answer ; since, for the third time, the great gun spoke. 
They heard the echoes of its thunder rolling away far down 
the river valley, thrown back by the hills to the north 
upon the Great Forest—that extended like an endless 
ocean, flooding a mighty continent with its luxuriant and 
tangled vegetation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR. 



OR a quarter of an hour this 
thunderous bombardment 
continued without ceasing. 
They could find no explana¬ 
tion for a phenomenon so 
singular. It was just as if a 
battery of long range guns was in 
action a few hundred yards away. 

Sleep was. of course, impossible. 
The noise was deafening and con¬ 
tinuous. At about twelve o’clock, 
the stars came out. The storm 
had drifted away to the south, 
and the second downpour was now 
descending upon the -Forest. As 
soon as the starlight was sufficiently bright to enable them 
to see some little distance, they decided to endeavour to 
discover the cause of the disturbance. 

Led by Costello, they set forward down the hillside, 
towards the entrance to the tunnel, from which direction 
the noise seemed to proceed. As they drew nearer to the 
.river, the great reports became so loud that they were 
obliged to walk with the first fingers of each hand in their 
ears. It was therefore impossible for them to speak to 
one another. 

Suddenly. Costello, by means of a sweeping gesture of 
a hand, indicated that he desired them to retire. They 
followed him up the hill, to the place at the foot of the 
precipice where they had intended to camp. 

'“ I’ve solved the mystery,” he exclaimed. “ I was a 
fool not to have thought of it before. The cause'of this 
noise is obvious.” 

Wrenne expressed the opinion that he was delighted 
to hear it, adding that he was beginning to suspeGt that 
the realm of the Wizard King was defended by very 
formidable artillery. 

“ The matter.” said Costello, “ is simplicity itself. The 
roof of the tunnel, through which the river flows, is evidently 
higher inside than it is at the entrance. After the heavy 
rain, the river has risen rapidly. I saw for myself the 
surface of the water had reached the top of the tunnel. 
The result of this is manifest. A certain amount of air 
becomes compressed inside the tunnel; and as the flooded 
river flows forward in a series of waves, this air, at regular 
intervals, bursts its way through the entrance, with a noise 
like the explosion of a gun. No doubt, you have heard 
blow-holes—holes forced by the air in the roofs of caves. 
There are some famous caves of that description in South 
Wales, and when there is a big sea running, you can hear 
the report of the blow-holes for miles. I have even heard 
a very similar noise caused by the water of a small 
stream, flowing under an arched brick bridge. One thing 
is plain : we will have to wait several days, for the 
water to subside, before we can think of journeying up the 
tunnel.” 

“Is it necessary to journey up the tunnel ? ” asked 
Fred. “Is it impossible for us to attempt to go over¬ 
land ? ” 

“Not impossible,” said Costello; “but, to take such 
a course would be extremely rash. In the first place, we 


should have to climb this precipice. I have no doubt we 
could do so ; but what would we find at the top ? The 
Forest—the eternal, impenetrable Forest. I desire to follow 
the course of the river, because I feel, convinced that it 
finds its source among the mountains on the frontier of 
Angola. Now, the safest way to follow the river is to 
stick to its course. If we once leave that course, there 
is no saying whether we shall ever be able to find it 
again.” 

“ Perhaps you’re wight,” said Wrenne. “ All the same, 

I confess I don't welish the idea.” 

“ I think we have little to fear,” added the explorer. 
“ Remember we will be journeying up-stream. It will 
always be easier to return than to go forward. How¬ 
ever, as I have said, it will take days for the river to 
subside.” 

It was', indeed, a fortnight that they remained bivouacked 
at that place. After the rain, the heat in the valley was 
excessive. They lived in a veritable vapour bath. How¬ 
ever, they found dates in abundance, and wild hog-plums ; 
and the water of the mountain streams, being rich in iron, 
had the effect upon them of a tonic. 

Also, they were glad enough of the rest; and the making 
of their canoe afforded them occupation. This, when it was 
complete, was a triumph in the way of ship-building in the 
wilderness. It was about sixteen feet in length, and pro¬ 
vided with seats. It was also supplied with a keel, weighted 
by means of several stones. This keel was V-shaped ; and 
the stones were placed inside the boat in the apex, being 
covered by several rough planks. The canoe was per¬ 
fectly water-tight, and quite steady when they tried it on 
the river. Having loaded the canoe with their rifles and 
ammunition and as much in the way of dates and hog- 
plums as she could carry, one morning, as soon as the sun 
was risen, they embarked, and, entering the tunnel, took 
their lives in their hands. 

The river had so subsided that, at the entrance, the roof 
was a good three feet clear of their heads. As Costello 
did not wish to exhaust the battery of his electric torch, 
they took with them several torches made of reeds, which, 
however, burnt extraordinarily quickly, as they had no 
oil or fat in which to soak them. Fortunately, these dried 
reeds weighed little or nothing, and they were able to store 
a large bundle of them in the stern of the canoe. In case 
of misfortune they kept a small charcoal fire continuously 
burning upon a stone slab, placed in the bows, since they 
were without matches. 

For the first few hundred yards, the light from the 
entrance illumined the tunnel sufficiently to enable them 
to see where they were going. But. a little farther on, 
the tunnel turned an angle, and finding themselves in 
complete darkness, they wxre obliged to make use of their 
torches. 

It was in very truth a strange journey, upon the surface 
of a subterranean river, flowing under a mountain upon 
which extended a limb of the Great African Forest. The 
current was fairly strong, and it was necessary for two 
paddles to be constantly at work. Fred Mellors usually 
occupied the bows, holding a lighted torch well above his 
head. Costello and Timothy, seated in the middle of the 
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canoe, worked vigorously with the paddles, whilst Wrenne, 
in the stern, was entrusted with the duty of steering by 
means of a third paddle. Thus they progressed for several 
hours, until sheer fatigue compelled them to rest. ■ They 
found a place where they were able to make fast the canoe 
to a jutting spur of rock ; and here they halted for several 
hours, refreshing themselves with a meal of dates, manioc 
and hog-plums. 

It was a somewhat weird experience. The silence of 
those underground regions was intense. It was like the 
silence of the grave. The water, as it flowed upon its way, 
made no sound. Even at the sides of the tunnel there was 
not a ripple, since the rock, in the course of countless 
centuries, had been worn smooth as glass. It was probably 
well into the small hours of the morning when they continued 
on their journey. They had no means of telling the time, 
since not one of the party was in possession of a watch. 
All their watches had been broken in the course of their 
wanderings through the forest. 

After paddling for about three hours, they discovered 
to their intense relief that they were approaching a light 
of some sort. Indeed, this light was but a little distance 
in front of them. They would undoubtedly have 
observed it before, had it not been for the stronger 
light that emanated from the flaring torch which 
Fred Mellors held in his hand. Quite suddenly, 
the canoe ran clear of the tunnel upon the smooth 


They ran the canoe forward a dis f *nce of about a hundred 
yards ; and then, for the first time, they discovered to 
their utmost consternation that they had ventured into a 
place that literallv teen ed with terrors. 

At first, in addition to the greater rocks—the majority 
of which were jagged in outline—they had believed the 
lake to be populous with a great number of smaller rocks, 
flatter in outline and devoid of vegetation. Quite suddenly, 
as if at a given signal, every one of these began to move. 
It was then dawn. Rapidly, and yet almost imperceptibly, 
the bright moonshine had faded before the approach of 
daylight. They were not slow to guess what had happened. 
No word was exchanged between them. They were too 
alarmed to speak. Without question, they had run into 
a regular breeding ground of gigantic prehistoric lizards. 

They w’ere surrounded by dinosaurs of all descriptions— 
animals similar in most respects to the great brute which, 
some weeks before, they had seen issuing from the rushes. 
Though all that 
they could see 
were plainly of 
the same order 


11 Rushing at his adversaries, he seized each in turn by the neck.” (See page 98.) 


face of a wide lake that opened before them in the 
moonlight. 

The appearance of this lake was grotesque and dreamlike. 
It was like a scene from Fairyland—a scene that resembled 
in many respects one of those weird, unearthly landscapes 
portrayed by Gustave Dore, illustrating Dante's ** Inferno " 
or the " Adventures of Don Quixote.” 

Great rocks arose on every side of them, standing forth 
from the water like gigantic spectres. And at the base 
of these rocks was foliage growing out of the lake, such as 
not even Costello had ever seen before. The moon was 
bright and they could see very distinctly. The rocks were 
covered with moss and lichen, and swarmed with animal 
life—strange, minute crabs, small animals like flat shrimps, 
and water scorpions, most varied in colouring. In the water 
were gigantic plants, upon the great floating leaves of w’hich 
it would have been possible for a full-grown man to walk. 
The surface of the water was covered with a kind of slime. 

The atmosphere was heavy with the same offensive smell 
that had pervaded the lower valley—except that here this 
smell was twenty times more powerful. It was a smell 
similar to that which can be observed by anyone who takes 
the trouble to stir with a stick one of those little woodland 
ponds in which water-beetles and water-spiders delight to 
live. 


of animals, there were several species present, some of 
which w’ere longer in the neck than others ; whereas one 
species, at least, had the whip-like tail of a snake. There 
was not one of these animals that was less than fifty 
feet in length, and some of them were as much as thirty 
yards. 

Costello looked about him quickly. No doubt, he came 
to the conclusion that it was already too late for them to 
hope to get back to the tunnel. He noted tlfe direction 
in which the sun was rising, and w’ith a few sw’ift strokes 
of his paddle shot the canoe into the shade of a great 
rock that was adjacent. Here they were surrounded by 
weird, cactus-like ferns that w r ere growing out of the water. 
They res mbled cactus plants inasmuch as the fronds 
were thick and fleshy, but they w'ere of so deep a green as 
to be almost black in colouring. 

The feelings of our adventurers at such a moment as 
this can better be imagined than described. They were 
all—even Costello himself—struck dumb in horror. The 
commotion among the denizens of this strange, tropic 
lake had apparently been caused by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of the canoe from out of the tunnel. The majority 
of these animals were lifting their great heads, so that 
they towered above the surface of the water, at a height 
of about twenty or thirty feet. In order to realise the 
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better the alarming spectacle that this must have presented, 
it is but necessary to imagine at least a score of great heads, 
each one as big as a rain barrel, lifted upon craned necks, 
like the heads of ostriches, to heights corresponding to the 
level of the eaves of the average two-storied house. 

And yet. the reptiles made no attempt to attack the 
canoe. They moved slowly about in the water, apparently 
aimlessly, first this way and then that, as if they could not 
decide what to do. Also, they repeatedly turned their 
heads somew’hat quickly first in one directior and then 
in another. It was as if they were in the utmost state of 
alarm. 

And then the first rays of the sun struck the tranquil 
waters of the lake ; and those in the canoe were able to 
survey their surroundings. The lake itself, sunk at a 
level of several hundred feet beneath the ground-line of 
the forest, was surrounded to the extent o^ at least three- 
quarters of a circle by a black glistening precipice, sheer 
and straight as a wall. Upon the top of this, high above 
them, they could see the forest trees, visible but dim 
through the thick, vapour-like haze that enveloped this 
steaming subterranean pool. The precipice arose upon 
the north, south and east; to the west—though by reason 
of the fog they had no means of telling for certain—the 
valley appeared to open out, so that it was possible that 
in this direction there was comparatively open country. 

However, at that moment, they had neither time nor 
inclination to observe the scenery. As they knew very 
well, any one of the colossal and repulsive-looking brutes 
by which they were surrounded could crush their canoe 
and everything it contained as easily as a man might kill 
a fly. 

The expioiers remained for at least ten minutes—which 
seemed to them an eternity—secure and apparently unseen. 
And yet, the great animals were certainly in an even greater 
state of alarm. Walking upon the bed of the lake, with 
their heads lifted high above the surface, they roamed 
aimlessly hither and thither, sometimes coming so close to 
the canoe that it was impossible for the occupants not to 
believe that they had been discovered. 

And then, on a sudden, the cause of all this disturbance 
was made manifest, in a manner that was far more alarm¬ 
ing than any experience they had hitherto undergone. 
From the western end of*the lake there came a sound of 
splashing, rapidly growing louder. It was accompanied 
by a noise which was half the roar of a lion and half the 
hiss of a snake. And then there plunged into the open, 
in the broad light of day, a gigantic specimen of that 
brute which was by far the most formidable and terrible 
of all the gigantic creatures that inhabited the ancient 
world before Man was on the earth. 

As far as actual size was concerned, the tyrannosaurus 
was not half as big as the huge lizards 
that he attacked. It is well known, 
however, that a wild elephant will 
fly terrified before a tiger ; and the 
tyrannosaurus w’as the tiger of the 
prehistoric w’orld. 

He was, in all respects, except in 
regard to his head, an enormous lizard, 
about thirty feet in length. In shape 
he resembled a kangaroo, for he had 
a tremendously powerful tail, which 
was short and thick. His front legs 
were quite small, though armed with 
huge claw-s. His head was like that 
of a short-nosed alligator, and his 
huge jaws were armed wdth row upon 
row of great, fang-like teeth. 

He regarded the dinosaurs as his 
lawful prey. Though quite twice his 
size, they were comparatively defence¬ 
less. The tyrannosaurus was like a 
savage tiger in the midst of a herd of 
panic-stricken elephants. One after 
the other, in quick succession, the 
dinosaurs went down before him, 


lashing the water so violently in their death-struggles that 
it was as if the lake was disturbed by a storm. It w’as 
fortunate for Costello and those with him that the canoe 
had been well made ; otherw ise of a certainty it had been 
swamped and its occupants drowned. As it was, they 
clung to the great w r eeds that grew in the water about 
them, and regarded with wide-opened eyes and their hearts 
beating like sledge-hammers, this tragedy of the prehistoric 
world. 

Like the dinosaurs, this ferocious, primordial beast of 
prey did not appear able to swim. However, the w r ater 
was sufficiently shallow—that is to say, not much more 
than twelve feet deep—to enable him to walk upon the 
bottom. Rushing at his adversaries, he seized each in turn 
by the neck. Now’, the neck of a brontosaurus, even at 
its thinnest part, is considerably thicker than the chest of 
a man ; and yet, with its huge teeth, this carnivorous and 
savage reptile severed the heads off its gigantic enemies 
as rapidly as a man with a sharp knife might slice so many 
carrots. 

And the death agonies of the dinosaurs were too terri¬ 
ble to describe. They w r ere tenacious of life, and succumbed 
in agony ; and the water of the lake itself, between the 
black rocks and the huge restless water-plants, w'as dyed 
red v’ith their blood. 

And then, when all at last was silent, they were obliged 
to witness the revolting spectacle of the tyrannosaurus 
devouring its prey. Whilst this loathsome feast w r as in 
progress, a large crocodile, swiftly, but very silently, moved 
out from under the shadow’ of the precipice, a little w’ay 
from the entrance to the .tunnel. This crocodile appeared 
to be stalking the tyrannosaurus. It moved nearer and 
nearer to the great beast which was gorging itself upon the 
flesh of its victims, whilst at the same time it held to the 
cover of the rocks and water-plants w hich screened it from 
view. 

All this w’hile, no one had spoken. It was then that 
Costello whispered to Fred, who was seated in the canoe 
at his side. 

“ You see that crocodile ? "he asked. 

The boy nodded. He found it difficult to speak. 

“ Well," said Costello, " that is no crocodile." 

Fred Mellors found his voice. 

" No crocodile ! " he exclaimed. " What do you 
mean ? " 

" I mean what I say," said the explorer. " That is no 
crocodile. It is the skin of a crocodile, w’hich covers a 
man in a small canoe—a man who is armed with a large 
bow and arrows." 

Fred Mellors at first could not believe this to be true ; 
but, on looking carefully, he saw that Costello w’as right. 
A human being—some modern Theseus—was actually 
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stalking the most powerful and terrible animal that the 
world has ever known. No crocodile swims with a tail 
that is absolutely stiff and straight; and moreover, from 
time to time, Fred Mellors could see a paddle, used 
silently—as the Red Indians paddle—never lifted from 
the water. 

Suddenly the crocodile stopped, and rose several inches 
from the water level. They could see the man beneath, 


drawing back the string of his bow, in order to shoot. At 
that moment, the tyrannosaurus must either have seen or 
heard him ; for it turned its head quickly, and came out 
with its peculiar hiss-like roar. 

Then the brute lifted itself to its full height, and was 
evidently about to spring, when Costello, who had carried 
his Express rifle to his shoulder, pressed the trigger and 
fired. 


(To be continued.) 


Highways and Byways. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


N OW, here’s a 
song of 
broad high 
roads, the 
white and winding 
length of them, 
The rise to scale 
the upland and 
the fall into the 
town ; 

The running shining 
smoothness and 
the flash, the 
breadth, the 
strength of them, 
Brave roads that 
ride by city 
walls or wood¬ 
lands massing 
brown ! 

There are London 
roads that carry 

London folk, that feel the feet of them, 

That bear the London traffic and receive the London 
sun ; 

When Edgware Road was Watling Street men knew the dust 
and heat of them ; 

Old roads, new roads, the London roads, still clamorous 
they run. 

Yes, on they go by side-streets small, the drabs, the browns, 
the greys of them. 

By Thames’ unrestful murmur, by the crane, the bridge, 
the barge, 

And they fling the streets behind them, all the rumbling rust¬ 
ling ways of them, 

And gain the hills of Surrey and the windy fields and 
large. 

And oh ! the roads of Surrey, and the Sussex roads ! The 
bend of them. 

So beautiful and rolling mid the woodland and the 
field ! 

Bv Haslemere and Hindhead, all along the lovely trend of 
them, 

From Horsham unto Lewes and the goodness of the Weald ! 

Here Stane Street goes, the Roman road, and all that history 
said of it, 

From Chichester to London, over hill, and marsh, and 
dale ; 

And here’s the Pilgrim’s Way : the pilgrims saw the sunny 
thread of it 

When Chaucer wrote the stories whose enchantment cannot 
fail. 


Here fairs were held, here travellers came, a large and motley 
band of them ; 

Some say John Bunyan took the W'ay for his immortal 
story, 

And round St. Catherine’s are Hills Delectable ; the sand of 
them 

Is seen, and chalky ridges rising up through sunshine's 
glory. 

And kindred to the bolder ways are lesser roads. The skeins 
of them 

Are tossed o’er secret pleasure-haunts that all men do not 
know ; 

Pass through our English villages and love the scented lanes 
of them. 

The tangled tracks, the footpaths thin, where sweet wild- 
flowers blow'. 

O great the charm of byways ; all the fragrance and the hush 
of them ! 

Where only birds are moving and the motor never comes; 

At sunrise all their dews and scents, at sunset-time the flush 
of them, 

For sound the grasses’ rustle, bild that sings, and bee that 
hums ! 

O bold broad roads ! O secret paths ! I’ll ever sing the praise 
of you ! 

Dear roads of England leading on to variable scenes; 

And as clouds break or sunbeams (lower upon the steady ways 
of you, 

May I find equal fairness in your umbers and vour greens ! 

Life’s roads ride on, the high roads wide with all the choice 
and chance of them, 

And little hidden tracks there are beyond the careless 
gaze ; 

Where’er they lead may I not shirk the purposeful advance 
of them, 

But follow on undauntedly o’er smooth or rutted ways. 

Fame’s brilliant road, or some obscure small way—I take the 
meed of it. 

Obedient to the guiding Hand, I’ll not dispute the track ; 

W’hate’er my road I'll faithful watch the rail, the use, the 
need of it, 

Nor, travelling in the vadev, long to scale the mountain’s 
back. / 

Ride on, my English roads, ride on, the known and the ob¬ 
scure of you ! 

Through murky scenes and gracious scenes, ride on un¬ 
falteringly. 

Ride on, Life’s roads, I cheerful take the cloud I must endure 
of you, 

I revel in the sunshine and the splendid things I see. 
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by the addition of 


a rising curtain, 

!■ 

fitted to pull up be- 


By THEODORE BROWN. 

M ARIONETTE figures are generally understood to 
be little dolls that, by means of invisible threads, 
arc made to move about in accordance with the 
wishes of a hidden operator. The present device is 
designed to go a step farther, and to increase the realistic 
effects by projecting an image of the observer’s face on to the 
body of a diminutive 
figure. The reflec¬ 
tion of the living 
head is, by means 
of a small convex 
mirror, not only 
thrown back to a 
distance correspdnd- 
ing to the distance 
of the automaton, 
but is also reduced 
in size, so that it is 
in proper proportion 
to the automaton’s 
body. 

The size of the 
apparatus may be 
varied to suit the 
particular size of con¬ 
vex mirror the reader 
may be able to 
obtain, such mirrors 
being procurable as 
a rule at shops where 
fancy toilet articles 
are on sale. The 

most suitable size of mirror for the experiment is one measuring 
about 2 inches diameter, with a focus of about 3 inches. 
The accompanying diagrams are intended merely to show the 
general disposition of the parts necessary. These consist of 
a board 6 inches w'ide, 4 fec£ long, and £ inch thick, forming 
a base ; a board 9 inches wide, 2^ feet long, and } inch thick 
making a screen A, fixed at right angles and in a vertical 
position, with a hole made in it just large enough to admit 
the observer's face ; blocks L-L to keep the base board slightly 
off the table level, so that an operating string, K, is free to move 
under the base ; back board E and roof B, each 6 inches wide; 
a board C hanging from and fixed to the under-side of the roof to 



act as a support for the mirror D ; a pair of hanging 
side curtains, N, forming a kind of proscenium ; and 
the parts of the automaton’s body as shown in section. 

In Fig. 1 the automaton’s body is indicated at F. 
arm G, pivoted to F by the pin I ; leg H, pivoted to 
F, at J. Two blocks of wood, P, serve to support the 
body by being fixed permanently between body and 
E. Reference to Fig. 3 will show the reader 
exactly how such parts are connected 
together. The arms G and W are 
pivoted at the points I and F, while the 
legs are pivoted to the body at the 
points marked J and V. A thread is 
connected at points R. S, Q, and T, and 
joined together with the central oper¬ 
ating thread in the manner shown, so 
that w hen the latter is pulled downwards 
the limbs are made to jump upwards, 
and fall again when the tension is 
released. 

A hole is made in the base board (see 
O, Fig. 1) through which the thread may 
be drawn and laid along the table, and 
this terminates at the front of the ap¬ 
paratus, from w'hich point it may be 
pulled, either by the person looking 
through the screen or by a second 
person. 

Side pieces should be added to the apparatus to support 
the roof and to screen off side light. Lighting should be 
so arranged that the automaton is w'ell illuminated through 
the front of the proscenium. The surface of the board C 
together with the inside surface of A should be painted dead 
black. 

The automaton in action will appear somewhat as indicated 
in Fig. 2. The body may be coloured to the reader’s fancy, 
and the inside surface of E should be black. If the apparatus- 
is properly arranged, the illusion is not only startling but very 
amusing. A person invited to see “the living automaton’' 
never imagines that the figure will be possessed of a diminutive 
head, the countenance of which is a facsimile of his own. It 
is very important to conceal the mirror D as much as possible, 
and this may be done by arranging the light so that it is well 
in the shadow. 

Although not absolutely necessary, the apparatus is improved. 


Fig. 2. 


tween D and N. It 
may also be men¬ 
tioned that, by 
arranging a slide- 
out support for the 
automaton’s body, a num¬ 
ber of different figures may 
be introduced. Also, if 
instead of a jumping-jack 
it is desired to show other 
models, they may be 
introduced ,in marionette 
fashion from the sides at 
the back, and various 
actions may be created by 
finger-operated threads in 
the usual manner. 

The mirror should in 
this instance be obscured 
by the drop curtain till the proper 
moment has arrived, which will be 
known to the marionette operator 
by arranging beforehand indicating 
marks on the floor of the stage. 



Fig. 3. 
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FRENCH LEAVE 


A HUMOROUS SCHOOL STORY. 

% H D.SLATERo 


" Stanton off to Falborough; jolly mean 
> to keep us potted up here," he commented. 
^1 Suddenly he brightened visibly. “ I know. 
I’ll bag his white spats and his tail coat 
and his squash hat," he declared. " Fine 
disguise a squash hat." » 

Huggins nodded. " Hunter doesn’t sport 
spats, but I can get his hat," he said. 

“ Come on ; they’ll spot us if we hang round 
here much longer," and so saying, Podgson led 
the way at a smart trot towards Stanton’s study. 

Having possessed himself of the required 
articles of adornment, in addition to a camera 
in a case with a long strap, he made a bee¬ 
line for his own quarters to investigate the 
possibilities of the make-up box. By this time 
Huggins, with Hunter’s hat under his jacket and 
his own waterproof thrown over his shoulder, 
had arrived to offer advice and assistance. 

" Better hurry up or they’ll want to know 
what we’re hanging about here Tor," he said, 


looking critically at the pointed beard Podgson 


had extracted from the recesses of the box. 


I. 

T HAT beast Stanton won’t give me a pass," 
grumbled Podgson, as he closed Stanton's study 
door without undue tenderness, and rejoined 
Huggins in the corridor. 

" Hunter says I’ve had too many passes lately. I’ve 
got to stay in and do some cricket practice this time," 
responded Huggins. 

" Bullying cads, these prefects," Podgson reflected 
gloomily. “ The prefect’s fag is not a happy one. Smile, 
Huggins." But Huggins refused to oblige and only looked 
contemptuous. 

" I did want to get hold of one of those fishing-rods old 
Simpson’s got," he said. " There won’t be any left if we 
don't get there to-day. That sneak Thompson’s got his 
pass right enough, and he’s off to get one now." 

" That sneak Thompson " was the mortal enemy of 
Podgson-and Huggins jointly, and it was therefore un¬ 
thinkable that he should gain so great an advantage 
over them as to acquire one of the much-coveted rods 
and brandish his new possession triumphantly in their 
discomfited faces. 

Podgson thought the matter over as they strolled across 
the quadrangle. 

" S’posing we go without a pass," he suggested at last, 
and relapsed into profound thought. 

" Tisn’t safe," objected Huggins. The consequences 
of frequent breaking of bounds were too painfully recent 
to be readily ignored. 

" Silly ass ! we won’t go as we are," retorted Podgson. 
What's the sense of having a make-up box if we can’t 
use it ? " Podgson had lately become the possessor of 
the article in question, second-hand, suspiciously cheap, and 
without excessive recommendation from its previous owner. 
Huggins grinned. " What about togs ? " he asked. 
They’d spot these at once." 

" Of course. We’ll put on our macs, and—" Podgson 
paused meditatively and watched a tall figure crossing the 
far corner of the quadrangle towards the bicycle-shed. 


" These any good ? " He produced a very high collar, a 
vivid tie, and a pair of yellow gloves from inside the 
hat. 

“ Kipping," assented Podgson. " Tell you what, I’ll 
turn out as a Frenchman, a tourist or something. This 
beard’s just the thing, and the spats and that high collar 
and tie, and those gloves-" 

" Just like your cheek ! " retorted Huggins. " Bag 
your own rig-out ! " 

" Righto ! " Podgson grinned cheerfully. " Tell you 
what, you can be my son," he added upon due reflection. 

" Thanks. Not much disguise in that. Can’t I be an 
Italian brigand or something ? " 

" Lunatic ! Italian organ-grinder ! We’re not going to 
a fancy-dress ball." 

" No." Huggins’ tone was a trifle subdued. " But 
there's not much fun in being your son, you know,” he 
added. " Have you got another beard ? A beard’s the 
best thing for a disguise." 

" No." Podgson turned out the contents of the box. 
" You can have a—a—what d’you call it ?—a—incipient 
moustache." 

" Thanks awfully," said Huggins, grinning broadly. 

" And I'll blacken your eyebrows a bit. They’re not 
heavy enough. I'll have the spats and the beard and the 
tail coat, and you can have the what d’you call it mous¬ 
tache and the high collar. And—crummy ! I know ! 
wherewith Podgson vanished and reappeared triumphantly 
brandishing a bottle of highly perfumed hair-oil which 
Stanton had recently discarded in disgust. 

"Just the thing for—what d’you call it ?—local colour, 
isn't it ? " he declared. " Bui, I say, we’d better clear 
out of here and look jolly sharp about it. Old Gregory’s 
on the prowl. Saw him at the other end of the corridor." 

They bundled up their possessions into as small bulk 
as possible and made a wild dash for the nearest exit 
from the school buildings, just as the master in question 
came within three vards of them and put on his glasses 
with the somewhat futiie intention of demanding 
explanations. 
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II. 

ALF an hour later Stanton came out of an out¬ 
fitter’s shop in Falborough High Street and 
wheeled his bicycle farther on till he came to 
Simpson’s, a sort of small general store dealing 
for the most part in natural history specimens, stamps 
and stamp-albums, fishing-tackle, and innumerable odds 
and ends of saleable value in the neighbourhood of a big 
school. 

For some time he had been watching two figures riding 
a little ahead of him. Falborough was a very quiet, sleepy 
old village, whose slumbers were rarely disturbed by in¬ 
truders from other parts, but these were obviously strangers. 
One had a black beard and moustache, a very smooth, 
youthful face, and, with rough tweed trousers and a 
morning-coat several sizes too large for him—he was little 
more than five feet in height—he wore white spats and a 
soft felt hat. The other, who had also a soft felt hat, wore 
a waterproof, a'very high, loose collar, and a purple tie 
with scarlet spots, the ends flowing freely in the breeze. 
There was just a trace of down on his upper lip, and his 
heavy black eyebrow's had a very comical upward turn. 

“ Rum couple," commented Stanton, as the two dis¬ 
mounted at Simpson’s, and, leaving their bicycles outside, 
entered the shop. " Foreigners of some sort, I should 
think." 

He paused on the threshold and turned back. He had 
been looking curiously at the bicycles, trying to discover 
from them some clue as to the strangers' nationality, and a 
band of some black stuff, recently painted an inch or two 
below the saddle, caught his attention. He whistled softly. 
It was at least curious that this black paint should occupy 
exactly the position on these bicycles which the school 
mark, a narrow green band, filled on his own machine. 

He scraped off a little of the black with his nail and 
revealed the bright green band below. During the last 
term the cycle shed had been broken into on more than one 
occasion and several of the boys' bicycles had disappeared. 
Hence the special mark painted on all the school machines. 

" Rummy," said Stanton to himself as he entered the 
shop; and immediately his nostrils filled with a heavy, 
sickly perfume. He stood a little inside the door examin¬ 
ing some second-hand cameras while old Simpson disposed 
of his customers. He was evidently engaged in some alter¬ 
cation with them concerning the possession or non-possession 
of certain fishing-rods they wished to purchase. 

" Not for sale," said the old man gruffly. 

" Mats out , you—haf some over there," said he of the 
beard persuasively. 

" Not for sale," repeated old Simpson. 

" But we came specially— sp 6 cialement~pour —to buy, 
obtain them. My son —man fils —would like much to have 
one." Here the " Frenchman " glanced at his companion 
and suddenly became aware of Stanton, who was scruti¬ 
nising him intently. He blushed violently and turned 
away. 

" I—have not much English," he added hastily, and 
Stanton reflected that so far as could be judged by accent 
he had not much French either. 

" Sorry, but I can’t let you have ’em. I’m keeping 
'em all for the young gentlemen up at the school." This 
pronouncement seemed to fall like a thunderbolt. 

" Oh, but—ah—" The would-be purchasers crimsoned 
rapidly, grew incoherent, and cast tragic glances at each 
other. Why couldn’t that ass Stanton clear out ? 

" I say, it’s too bad, you know," the bearded one broke 
out at last, forgetting in his vexation that he " had not much 
English." "After we’ve taken all the trouble to come 

especially —spicialement -'' 

Meanwhile Stanton, standing behind them, was grinning 
broadly, and, judging by the twinkle in old Simpson’s 
eyes, he seemed to know* all about the joke. 

" Come far ? ’’ he’asked. 

" Well, ah—yes. We're—tourists, you know'. Savez ? " 

"Didn’t know my place w r as,so famous as all that," 
responded old Simpson, still twinkling merrily as he caught 


Stanton’s glance, and noted that another customer had 
entered the shop, unnoticed by the first two. 

" You will let— permettre a wows—to purchase just one 
rod—fishing-tackle, riest-ce pas, monsieur?'’ pleaded lie 
of the downy moustache. 

" No. Haven't any to spare." The old man hailed the 
newcomer almost gaily. " Here's two of your country¬ 
men, sir, wanting to buy fishing-rods," he said, " and I 
can’t make ’em understand I’ve none for sale. P'raps 
you’ll do it." 

The two turned and beheld—Monsieur Delange, the 
French master from the school. 

Again their complexions assumed a darker tint and they 
glanced wildly at the door, but Stanton had contrived to 
barricade it quite effectually by lounging in a graceful 
attitude against the door-post. 

Their first thought was to rush for it and force a pas¬ 
sage, but now the Frenchman was barring the way too, and 
with ready smiles was explaining in voluble French that 
" Monsieur Simpson " did not wish to sell bis wares. He 
much regretted to disappoint customers wbo had come 
so far, but- 

They nodded and smiled with what grace they could 
muster, whereupon the Frenchman inquired what part of 
France they came from. 

They looked at each other blankly. Neither was strong 
in either French or geography, and to be thus brought 
face to face with a real Frenchman and questioned as to 
their antecedents was aw’kward, to say the least of it. 

" Toulouse," said he of the beard laconically, hitting on 
the first place that entered his mind. 

" But—your accent," objected the Frenchman. " It is 
not of Toulouse. I have never heard such an accent as 
yours in France." 

" Ah, we have—departed long ago—from our country," 
explained the elder tourist somewhat hurriedly, deeming it 
wiser not to venture on his slender stock of French. 

The Frenchman smiled. " I think it must be many more 
years than you have spent in the w’orld," he said suavely, 
this time speaking English. 

The two looked at each other again and decided that 
the time had come for their departure. Hang that ass 
Stanton ! 

The individual in question, though still blocking the door, 
was at the moment engaged in conversation with some 
person or persons in the street outside, and the boxed-up 
" tourists " decided that no better opportunity of escape 
was likely to present itself. They winked at each other, and 
in a moment had crossed the floor and together flung their 
full weight against Stanton, who, much to their surprise and 
discomfiture, gave way without an attempt at resistance. 
They fell headlong—not on to their faces, but into the ample 
arms of a beaming policeman. 

With breath recovered they apologised for the violence 
of the impact, and made as if to possess themselves of the 
bicycles leaning against the shop front, but somehow it 
seemed that-they had not got properly disentangled from 
the policeman's members. Then it dawned upon them 
that for some reason or other he did not wish them to reach 
those bicycles, that, in short, he had grasped each of them 
firmly by the wrist, and was indicating that their present 
destination was the police-station. 

They struggled, protested, demanded his right and 
reason for such treatment, and glanced at Stanton, who had 
not yet recovered from the tendency to smile. 

The constable explained. These w^ere school bicycles. 
The mark w’as there, right enough, covered over with black 
grease-paint, and this young gentleman here had given them 
in charge as common cycle-thieves. 

They gasped, speechless for the moment, and stared at 
the policeman. Then w'ords came with a rush. 

" I say," exclaimed the bearded one hotly, " it's—it’s— 
idiotic, you know. We’re—not thieves. These are our 
own bikes." 

" Got to prove that, my beauty." 

" But —here followed one or tw r o incoherent explosions 
—" you haven’t got to prove that your bike’s yours." 
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The constable grinnqd* *' That ain't the point, young 
man. My bike’s mine, and there's no doubt of it.” 

“ And my bike's mine, and there's no doubt of 
it.” 

“ Ain't there ? We’ll see about that. These 'ere bikes 
are school bikes—got the school mark on 'em, and so far 
as I can see you ain’t got the school mark on you . No 
young gent from the school ever yet growed a respect¬ 
able beard like that, that I ever knowed of—not to speak 
of your whole rig-out. Now, either you’re tourists, as you 
say, or travelling showmen, and have got no earthly right to 
them bikes, or,” concluded the exponent of the law with 
a quiet wink at Stanton, ” them bikes arc yours and you’ve 
no right to that rig-out.” 

Again the ” tourists ” looked at each other and reviewed 
the situation. It was certainly awkward, even precarious. 
In fact, they might consider 
themselves caught between the 
devil and the deep sea, and, ac¬ 
counting the former (for which we 
may read the power of the law) 
to be the worse of the 
two alternatives, they 
took the plunge with¬ 
out further ado and 
cast themselves upon 
the tender mercies of 
the prefect. 

” Well,” said Podgson 
slowly, “ they are our 
bikes, and—I s’pose 
we've no right to the 
rig-out.” 

” Then, you’ve put 
yourselves in the 
power of the law any 
way.” 

This was somewhat 
of a shock. To borrow 
a prefect’s togs for an 
hour or so had seemed 
a most harmless form 
of amusement when 
viewed from the safe 
point of an incognito. 

It began now to assume 
a more dangerous 
aspect. 

” And,” pursued the 
constable remorselessly, 
before they had found 
words to parry his 
previous thrust, 

” you’ve still got to 
prove that the bikes arc 
yours and the rig-out 
ain’t.” 

The unfortunate 
couple looked bewil¬ 
dered, till at length 
Podgson’s hand wan¬ 
dered vaguely to his beard. If he removed that, surely 
it would be proof enough of his identity. 

He pulled gently, but it did not mo\;e. He pulled 
again, more forcibly. He grabbed it by its foundation. 
He tried gentle persuasion. He licked his handkerchief 


me to reckon with lirst, and so far as I can sec you 
ain’t gone far yet towards proving them two points I spoke 
of.” 

” Oh, I say, you don’t really mean that, do you ? ” 
Huggins broke out. 

*' Don’t I ? We’ll see about that. The lock-up ain’t 
far off.” 

Here Podgson chimed in. ” I say, Stanton, you'll— 
what d’you call it ?—identify these things, won't you ? ” 

Stanton smiled. ” That’s easy enough,” he said. ” If 
they're mine my name’s on them all.” 

• ” But that don't prove your right to wear ’em. I'll 
warrant,” said the policeman. 


“ ‘ Here's two of your countrymen, sir, wanting to buy fishing-rods,* 
he said 4 1 can’t make ’em understand.’” (See page 102.) 


” Oh, we only borrowed them,” Huggins explained. 

” Without leave/’. 

” Yes ; but it proves the bikes belong to us.” 

” Well, I s’pose that’s proved enough. But how about 
unlawful possession of somebody else’s clothes ? ” The 


and tried to wash it off, but still it showed not the • constable glanced at Stanton, and so did the culprits, 
slightest inclination to part company with his chin, and ” I 
his moustache was evidently possessed of equally adhesive 
powers. 

” It won’t come off,” he announced gravely, and dis¬ 
covered for the first time that Stanton and the constable 
were shaking with silent laughter. 

” Not much to laugh at,” he muttered. ” I say, Stanton, 
we’ll cut along to school and get some hot water to take 
these wretched things off.” 

” Will you ? ” interposed the constable. ” You've got 


I 

— — — — x - 

say, Stanton, you'll—you'll overlook that, won’t 
you ? ” Podgson’s tone was almost humble. 

” There’s such a thing as discipline,” returned the prefect 
slowly. ” When fellows disobey orders and generally mis¬ 
behave they've got to take the consequences. But for 
the sake of the school we’ll settle the matter without the 
help of the law.” 

The two looked relieved. 

I say, 1 Hunter ! ” Stanton hailed an approaching cyclist, 
who dismounted. 
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“ This is your property. Think you'd better look after 
it a little better.” 

Hunter grinned. “ Thanks awfully," he said. “ My 
sweet fag, decked up to the nines in borrowed plumes. 
’Fraid 1 can’t compliment you on your taste in dress, 
Huggins." He snifted audibly. “ ‘ A fine puss gentleman 
that’s all perfume,’ " he quoted. " What vile stuff ! Do 
me the favour of communicating the name of your per- 
fumier, Huggins. He's a man to avoid, evidently." 

Meanwhile Stanton was engaged with his own fag. 


and 


" Awfully thoughtful of you to bring along my Kodak, 
Podgson,” he said. “ Just the thing I’m wanting, specially, 
as I re-loaded it this morning.” 


cations of hot water, to remove t{ie last vestiges of their 
disguise, as a result of which delay they had suffered 
torments. We may draw a veil over their experiences. 
According to Podgson, who had just heard of Dante, the 
seventh inferno couldn't be worse. 

Old Simpson accorded them his customary welcome and 
proceeded to business. 

"I’ve got some new stamps in," he said. “Perhaps 
you would like to look at them.” 

They assented, and inspected the new specimens. 

“ ’Tisn’t exactly the season for stamps, 
though,” remarked Huggins, with restless eyes 
wandering round the shop as if in search of 
something. “ S’pose you haven’t any fishing- 
rods ? Brown minor got a ripping one from 
you 'bout a fortnight ago, and Thompson got 
one last week.” 

” Ah, the early bird catches the worm,” 
responded the old man gravely. “ Fine rods 
those were, not to be found again in a hurry. 
If you wanted them you should have come 
at once. I don’t remember seeing you for 
well-nigh three weeks, I'm sure.” 

They glanced at each other and 
changed the subject abruptly. 

” Then, you haven’t any of them 
left—or any like them ? ” 

The old man ignored the 
question. 

' Last Wednesday," he said— 
“ that is, Wednesday of last 
week—two foreigners, tourists 
they called themselves, French 
tourists, came hunting after 
those rods. Said they came 
specially to get ’em. 
Now,” he busied himself 
over some odds and ends 
lying about the counter, but 
his quick old eyes did not 
fail to notice the hurried 
glances and slight uneasi¬ 
ness of his two customers, 
“ now, I’d never sold any 
of those rods except to the 
young gentlemen at the 
school. Queer they should 
know about 'em, wasn't 
it?” He straightened 
himself suddenly and 
they blushed hopelessly, 
mumuring something in¬ 
audible^ 

Old Simpson smiled as if 
at some recollection. 
“ Filled the w'hole shop 
with their perfume stuff,” 
he said. “ I nearly set to 
fumigating the place when 
they'd gone.” 

They smiled weakly, and 
remarking that as he had 
no rods left they would 
come again on the chance 
of getting them, they made 
They were almost outside when he called 


‘ And my bike’s mine, 
there’s no doubt of it.’ ” 
[See page 103.) 


in. 

S OME ten days later, when Podgson and H iggins 
were at last possessed of a free half-holiday and 
lawfully acquired passes for Falborough, they 
again presented themselves at Simpson's. 

It had taken them fully a day, and frequent appli¬ 


for the door, 
them back. 

” Stop a bit," he said, and they turned. “ I don't have 
chance foreigners coming in here buying up my stock, and so 
I told these two tourist fellows I hadn't any of those rods 
for sale. I told them I was keeping 'em all for the young 
gentlemen up at the school. But," he stopped suddenly 
and, fumbling under the counter, produced two rods, 
“ I’ve just two left and you can have them if vou 
like.” . * 

“ D’you think he twigged ? ” Podgson inquired gravely 
of Huggins as they left the shop. 
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Unmasked! 

(A War-time Reminiscence.) 

By G. BAIRD. 


A S Tobias, the Scout, was patrolling one night 

He glimpsed—just ahead—a red sinister light. 

Then he hissed : “ The time's come for to do or to die ! 
For in yonder dark thicket there lurks a Hun spy ! " 

Why he “ hissed ” I have no more idea than the dead, 

But it sounds more dramatic than “ snorted ” or “ said,” 
And now that is clear I'll get on with a tale 
To make your cheeks rise and to turn your hair pale. 


'Neath the watery moonbeams, so spectral and waa, 
With the stealth of a panther Tobias crept on. 

See ! he enters the wood and approaches his foe 
Whose tall form is illumed by the lantern’s red glow. 

Then, swift as the falcon that swoops on the daw. 
Lands Tobias’s pole on that signaller's jaw. 

Who gives vent to a strangely unmusical yell 
That re-echos con brio o'er mountain and fell. 


Slow that bald-pated fellow arose to his feet 
And reproachfully utter’d this piteous bleat : 

” I signal for neither Huns, Vandals, nor Goths, 
For my mission in life is to * treacle for moths ’ I ” 


International Football Gaps and Colours. 


By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 




k ^F all football honours the International Cap 
is the most coveted. To the football 
world it is much more than a piece of 
embroidered cloth, for its acquisition 
stamps its holder with a hall-mark, 
raising him from the ranks of the good 
ft players to those of the best. 

Tf To be chosen to represent his 

country is the greatest honour to 
which a player can attain. Although 
at least one hundred and twenty men 
attain this honour every year, in 
comparison with the thousands of aspir¬ 
ants in the four countries the Inter¬ 
nationals are few and far between. 

The caps themselves are fitting 
mementoes of great games. Of the finest 
workmanship and best materials, they 
are cherished by their owners as souvenirs of the proudest days 
cf their football life. 

In the Rugby world a player only receives one cap. and 
that for his first International match. He may play in twenty 
such games, but he will only get one cap. In the Associa¬ 
tion Internationals, however, he Will be awarded a fresh cap 
for every national match he participates in. The great Billy 
Meredith of Wales, for example, has over fifty International 
caps. 

The Rugby International colours are well known. The 
caps are all made in the same form—with peaks and tassels, 
and the colours and design never vary. The same cap, for 
instance, is awarded to an English player, whether he plays 
versus Wales, Ireland or Scotland. 

The actual English colours are white, both jersey and shorts. 
The badge is a red rose with green leaves, and it is interesting 
to note that, whereas the cap badge is an heraldic ” rose, the 
jersey badge depicts the natural flower. 

Wales take the field in scarlet jerseys and dark knickers 
(being the only British National Fifteen to depart from the 
tradition of white ” bags ”). The badge is the same as that 
which is worn on the cap—the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Scotland turn out in dark-blue jerseys, with white shorts, 
and a white thistle worked in silk on the breast. 


Ireland, who also wear white shorts, play irf emerald green 
jerseys, with a rather large badge in shield form, bearing four 
shamrocks and the date thereon in green. 

France, now a formidable competitor for Rugby International 
honours, has French blue jerseys, white knickers, and red 
stockings. Their jersey badge is the Gallic Cock standing 
on two red and white interlaced circles. Although competition 
for places in the French XV is quite as severe as it is over here, 
a man must play in two International matches before he can 
qualify for a cap. 

Perhaps the best known Colonial colours are those of South 
Africa and New Zealand. The green of the former, and the 
” all black ” jersey and shorts of the latter are well remembered. 
The famous New Zealand XV of 1905 set the fashion of the 
silk-covered shoulders and lace-up neck of the jersey. Several 
of our home clubs—Gloucester, for one—adopted the idea, 
but it seems to have dropped out now. 

The Association International caps are many and varied. 
The English cap is quite plain, with a peak and small gilt rose 
badge. The colours of those given for the Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh matches differ. The England XI still play in white shirts, 
not jerseys, with the badge thereon—a shield bearing the three 
lions of England, surmounted by a crown. 

The Scottish Football Association award three caps. That 
for the match against England is shown on the plate. The 
Welsh match is commemorated by a black and white cap, the 
Irish by a Royal blue cap; the respective inscriptions “ S. v . W.” 
or ” S. v. I.” appearing under the badge. 

The Irish Football Association also bestow three caps. The 
principal one is that for the senior Internationals and is illus¬ 
trated on the plate. The Amateur International cap is made 
of emerald green velvet, with gilt trimmings, the same badge 
(that belonging to the Irish F.A.), and underneath the word 
” Amateur.” 

The third cap is given for the junior International, usuallv 
played between Scotland and Ireland. It is of navy blue with 
silver trimmings, no badge, and “ S. v. I.” only on the front 
gore. 

Such are the souvenirs of many great games. The 
colours soon fade, the braid loses its lustre, and the cap 
shrinks into a travesty of its former self: but the honour 
remains, a perpetual proof of its owner’s prowess on the 
football field. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy’a Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O. P. "-ites. is, at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self*supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 4d. each.‘post free. 


p THE TOAD AS A PET. ] 

There is no creature that has been more maligned than the 
common toad. Especially in the country, you may find that 
the toad is described as being both ugly and harmful. If, 
however, you look carefully at a toad's eyes, I*do not think 
you will ever condemn it for its lack of a comely appearance, 
for you will at once notice that it has really beautiful eyes, 
of gold and red. And the toad is a most useful animal, for it 
destroys many kinds of injurious insects. 

I have had several toads as pets and positively became quite 
fond of them, for they always seem to be so even-tempered, 
as one may say, and friendly and contented. They wall live 
quite a long time in captivity, and get along very nicely in quite 
a small garden. There should be some leafy, dark, damp 
comers in which they can hide, for the toad does not thrive in 
sunshine and dry places. Besides a diet 
of insects, the toad likes a tasty worm, 
and as the toad has no teeth, you may see 
him reduced to the odd extremity of helping 
down a worm with his fat little hands. 

This is quite a usual performance on his 
part when he has any slight trouble with 
his live food. 

y In taking a fly from a leaf upon which 
it has settled, the toad fixes his bright 
eye on the prospective victim, and then, 
just at the right moment, flicks'out his 
sticky-surfaced tongue. A toad's tongue is free behind and is 
attached within the lower jaw in front. The tongue brings 
back the fly with it; the morsel is swallowed whole, and the 
toad’s eyes assume an expression of eminent satisfaction. You 
can get really a great deal cf entertainment from possession of a 
I>et toad. 

Toads vary' a good deal in colour, and to my mind the best¬ 
looking ones are those that are of sooty-brown. Seme have 
blackish or reddish patches on slatey-brown, others are of quite 
a light hue, approaching putty colour. The toad exudes from 
its skin an acrid secretion which acts as a protection against 
the attacks of other animals. There are very few animals that 
will eat a toad; if a dog is tempted to take up a toad in his 
mouth he very soon drops it again in disgust at the unpleasant 
taste of its skin. 

What about your pet toad when winter comes ? In a free 
state toads hibernate by burying themselves in the mud, or by 
creeping into well-protected cracks and holes in the gi*>und. 


Your toad in the garden must have some such refuge available. 
I have known toads to pass the winter very nicely amidst earth 
and empty pots near th6 water tank in a greenhouse. One 
that I had passed two winters quite comfortably in the open 
mouth of a garden drain. On every count I am in favour of 
the useful toad, and, even if you do not adopt him as a pet, you 
should always protect him. 

* * * 

»n/VVVVVVVVVVVVW\rtVVVVVVVVW\,VW\ 

^ THE FLYING'FISH. 

Of flying fish there are several kinds, ranging in size from tw'O 
or three inches up to about a foot and a half in length. They 
are found in the open sea, widely distributed over the tropics, 
and often wander north and south into temperate waters. 

Thousands may sometimes be seen rising 
from the water at one time. No doubt 
these are fish that are being chased 
by a number of larger fish, the latter 
with the intention of preying upon the 
" fliers." 

Two hundred yrards, or, maybe, an eighth 
of a mile, is the greatest distance of flight, 
which latter might more corre tly r be 
spoken of as being a soar, and not a 
real flight. Various descriptions of the 
" flight " have been given, and the most 
accurate appears to record that the fish rises out of the 
w'ater, as it were, standing on. its tail. The tail has a long 
lower half, and when this tail is whirled about in the water, 
it propels the fish into the air. Then the fish firmly sets 
its four fins, and away it goes sailing like an aeroplane. The 
body of the fish is wide across the back and compressed at 
the sides. 

You will understand that the fish in no way r flaps its fins to 
serve as wings during its flight. When the force with which it 
has launched itself into the air is becoming exhausted, the fish, 
naturally enough begins to drop down towards the surface of the 
water over which it has been skimming. But when the tail 
touches the water it begins to violently uhirl about, which 
sends the fish into the air again. Seldom do the fish soar to 
a greater height than two or three feet above the w'ater, and 
it w'ould seem that they never reach a height greater than that 
attained at the beginning of the flight. 

Fly'ing-fish are very good to eat. Shoals of young ones are 



A Flying-Fish. 
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sometimes seen, and are viewed with much curiosity, for the 
little things are usually about the size of grasshoppers. 

One of the finest varieties of flying fish is that which is found 
off the coast of California. In these waters are many large game 
fishes. These feed upon flying fish, so a considerable business is 
done by professional fishermen in catching the latter to serve 
as bait whereby anglers may take the game fish. The most 
frequent method is to catch them at night in nets set near to 
the shore. 

In all flying-fish the air-bladder is large, very often being 
nearly half as long as is the body of the fish itself. 

* * * 


\ THE BOY'S OWN RABBITRY. | 

IU HIMALAYAN. | 

This is one of the most beautiful of the smaller breeds of 


you visit the hutch. That little attention often well repays 
the trouble of its taking. Food for rabbits, generally, should 
be given in earthenware troughs or dishes, and should not be 
scattered on the floor of the hutches to get soiled. 

In the event of your Himalayan rabbits having a family of 
young ones, it is well to be careful that for some time they are 
not disturbed, because the mother Himalayan is very jealous 
of her offspring, and the best plan for the furthering of their 
welfare is to leave them in peace and quiet. It will matter 
little that you have to wait a while ere ascertaining what the 
youngsters are like, for, as a matter of fact, it is net until the 
young are some five or six weeks old that their black markings 
are fully developed. With not a few varieties of rabbits there 
is always the unwelcome chance that the young ones may 
differ much from their parents in the manner of their marking. 
This is often very disappointing to their owner. And so another 
virtue of the Himalayan is that, as the fancier's phrase is, it 
breeds “ true to type." The correct weight is about five pounds. 

• 

* * * 


rabbit, and after a spell of neglect it seems to be agayj returning 
to popularity in this country. One reason why it is not uni¬ 
versally in favour may be that it is considered by some to be 
rather delicate. But if properly housed and fed the Himalayan 
will be found to be a quite satisfactory pet. It is quiet and There was no sounder naturalist or larger-hearted lover of 
gives very little trouble. animals than the late 


\ GAME RESERVES. i 


and, unlike some other 
varieties, the doe is a 
capital mother. 

Tradition has it that 
the Himalayan rabbit 
came originally from, the 
mountains of that name, 
but there appears to be 
little ground for the 
supposition. Anyway, it 
is a charming little 
creature, and in the 
opinion of many who are 
qualified to decide it is 
the best-looking rabbit of 
all. Certainly a glance 
at the picture of a won¬ 
derful Himalayan that is 
here given, will at sight 
convince most boys that 
this is an animal well 
warranted to make itself 



ex-President Roosevelt. 
Likewise was he famous 
as being a hunter of big 
game, and some of his 
remarks upon the subject 
of “ Game Reserves " are 
at once instructive and 
flattering to us as a nation. 
Colonel Roosevelt said : 

"Theordinary natural¬ 
ist, if he goes into the 
haunts of big game, is apt 
to find numerous small 
animals of interest, and 
he naturally devotes an 
altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate share of his time 
to these. Yet such time 
is almost wasted, for the 
little animals, and especi¬ 
ally the insects and small 
birds, remain in the land 


welcome to anyone. The 
photograph is of Cham¬ 
pion Himalayan " Grand 


“ Grand Duke of York.” 
Champion Himalayan Rabbit. 


long after the big game 
has vanished, and can 
then be studied at leisure 


Duke of York," whose 


by hosts of ob ervers." 


former owner, Mr. G. F. 

Ewbank, of 33 Walmgate. York, recently sold him for a record 
price to go to the United States. 

In colour the Himalayan is white with vivid black markings, 
if we may use such a term. The blacker the black the better 
is the rabbit, for in judging a Himalayan it is the markings 
that are chiefly taken into account. A circumstance to be borne 
in mind when considering appearance is that the eyes of the 
Himalayan are of a bright pink. Not all young fanciers are 
partial to pink eyes in their pets, but you may by inspection 
see for yourself that having eyes of that colour in no way detracts 
from the Himalayan's sum of good looks. 

When you are selecting a Himalayan, you should pay particular 
attention to the markings on muzzle, ears, feet, and tail, especially 
important are the feet markings, in which so many Himalayans 
fail to come up to standard. These markings should take the 
form of jet black, evenly-ending " stockings," and should be 
in no way marred by lighter coloured hairs. It is oftener in 
respect to the hind feet that a Himalayan is beaten on the show 
bench. So important is this point with the fancy th™ 1 may tell 
you that in some instances the prize Himalayan is kept in a hutch 
that has a wire mesh floor, over which bracken is spread for the 
rabbit to stand upon. In that way the feet are removed from any 
possibility of,contamination that might discolour the fur. That, 
though, is a detail which need not trouble the young fancier. 

As you will see by the picture, a good muzzle-marking is 
necessary for the Himalayan of high class. A rabbit of the 
kind that has a large, fat nose will always score over one that 
is in that respect less adequately provided. Two other rules 
to be borne in mind are that the coat should be glossy, and the 
ears short and carried well erect. 

Should your Himalayan; or any other rabbit for the matter 
of that, prove to be a shy feeder, the best plan for tempting 
the appetite is for you to offer some choice morsel whenever 


Comprised under the 
term of big game he says, are all " the great, splendid, terrible 
beasts whose lives add an immense majesty to the far-off wilds, 
and who inevitably pass away before the onrush of the greedy, 
energetic, forceful men, usually both unscrupulous and short¬ 
sighted, who make up the vanguard of civilisation. 

“ Fortunately the civilised powers which now divide dominion 
over Africa, have waked up in time, and there is, at present, no 
danger of the extermination of the lord of all four-footed 
creatures. Large reserves have been established on which 
various herds of elephants now live what is, at least for the time 
being, an entirely safe life. Furthermore, over great tracts of 
territory outside the reserves, regulations have been promul¬ 
gated which, if enforced as they are now enforced, will prevent 
any excessive diminution of the herds. In British East Africa, 
for instance, no cows are allowed to be shot save for special 
purposes, as for preservation in a museum, or to safeguard life 
and property, and no bulls with tusks weighing less than thirty 
pounds apiece. This renders safe almost all the females and 
an ample supply of males. 

" Too much praise cannot be given to the governments anti the 
individuals who have brought about this happy result; the credit 
belongs especially to England and to various Englishmen." 

* * * 


OWLS AND THEIR FOOD. 


The Owls which are the commonest in this locality (about 
eleven miles north of the Wash and on the edge of the Fens) 
are the Barn Owl and the Long-eared Owl. The cries of these 
Owls are heard almost every night, especially that of the Long- 
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eared Owl. The cries of these two birds are very distinctive. 
The Bam Owl has a harsh screech, and is often on this account 
known as the Screech Owl. The Long-eared Owl has a cry so 
greatly resembling the mew of a cat that it has earned for this 
specie’s the local name of Cat Owl. It is a noticeable fact that 
the Long-eared Owl has increased in numbers since the war, 
while the Barn Owl has diminished. Whether this is a coinci¬ 
dence, or whether the Long-eared Owls have been driven from 
another part of the county to this by the war, I am unable 
to say. 

Occasionally, on a hot summer’s day. I have seen Bam Owls 
asleep on the top of stacks, but only once have I seen a Long¬ 
eared Owl, and that was at dusk, when a young one settled 
upon the roof of one of our outbuildings. 

As is well known, the Owl only feeds at night-time, but it 


out of forty contained the remains of one small bird (a yellow- 
hammer). I think that all but two of the forty contained the 
remains of one or more moles, together with rats, mice, and 
shrews. Occasionally, but very rarely, a Tawny Owl is heard. 
This Owl is the only one that seems to disgorge its pellets as 
it flies. My brother picked one up in our garden and found 
that it consisted entirely of portions of beetles. At the same 
time, it is well known that this species of Owl, which is to be met 
with mostly in March and April, thrives on young birds, iabbits, 
rats, moles and the like " small deer.’* It is said, also, to take 
fish. 

(Contributed by Margaret L. Brewis, Boston.) 

* * * 
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The Contents of an Owl’s Pellet. 

The above photograph shows the undigested portions of an owl’s food which are to be found 
in the pellet subsequently ejected by the bird. At the top are seen the wing-cases and back 
shields of beetles; next the shoulder blades, skulls and jaw-bones of shrews and field-mice; 
then a row of ribs. At the sides of the pellet itself (the large black mass shown) are various 
small bones and pieces of vertebra. Below are thigh and leg bones. (Sin/ by Margaret L. 
Brewis, Boston, prtzc-utnner m B.O.F.C. competition.) 

then eats sufficient to last through the day. The food that , 
an Owl is unable to digest, such as the fur or hair and the '; 
bones of any animal, it disgorges in the form of pellets. These |j 

pellets are egg-like in size and shape, and are usually found <: 

under the trees, church towers, or other places where the Owl !■ 
nests. 

To find out exactly what an Owl eats, and about how much J* 
one will eat at a meal, I collected some pellets. I soaked one :j 
in water until it was soft, and then carefully broke it in pieces 
with the points of two compasses, and picked out the bones, <• 
etc., embedded in the fur. The sharp edges of all the bones if 

were turned inwards, with the skulls in the centre, go that ; 

nothing would stick out to hurt the bird's throat during the i> 
process of ejection. j: 

This pellet contained four skulls, of which I believe three 1 ; 
were shrews’ and one that of a mouse ; a number of leg bones ;! 

and smaller bones; and the wing-cases and back shields of a j; 

number of beetles. 1 • 

Of the many pellets which I and my brother have dissected, ’ 
very few contained the remains of insects, while only one pellet ii*** 


WHAT TO DO: DECEMBER, 

4§.—The coleopterist, or beetle collector, will find 
congenial occupation in what is known as moss¬ 
hunting. The process commences by your going 
to the thickest part of any woods with which 
you are acquainted, and there seeking for places 
where moss is growing in profusion. With you 
should be taken a good-sized canvas bag. The 
reasons for these preparations is that there are 
many kinds of beetle that, in winter, seek warmth 
and shelter by burrowing into moss, and here in 
their cosy, cold-Leason homes you are going to 
take them. Having lighted upon a suitable clump 
of moss, you descend suddenly upon it, pull-up 
the moss quickly by handfuls, and cram it into 
the bag. Tie up the mouth of the bag, and off 
you can go homewards with your entomological 
haul. Note not to shake or " sift" the moss as 
you convey it to the bag, or maybe some of your 
best specimens will drop through and be lost. 
You should grab each handful of moss vigorously, 
and promptly stow it away, holding it neither too 
loosely nor tightly. 

II.—When you get the bag home, there will be 
no pressing need to deal at once with its contents. 
If you like, you can put it in a cool place, and 
make the examination of your catch a job for 
next day. The beetles will get along quite nicely 
if allowed to remain undisturbed and still cosily 
packed away in the moss. When you decide to see 
what luck your moss-hunting has brought you, a 
white cloth should be spread on a table, and the 
bag placed upon this. Open the bag and, a bit 
at a time, shake out the moss and systematically 
tease it into shreds. As likely as not you will 
be surprised to find what an ample selection of 
specimens you have thus acquireid. It is a well- 
known fact that in this manner many of the 
rarer coleoptera have sometimes been taken. 

III. —There are many ways of killing beetles. For 
the beginner, though, the simplest plan is to drop 
them into boiling water, which, of course, causes 
instantaneous death. Each specimen is to be dried 
on batting paper. They should then be pinned and 
set; but the smaller beetles, certain to be damaged 
by the insertion of a pin, should, instead, be gummed 
upon a card, the legs being carefully coaxed into 
position with a camel's-hair brush while the gum 
that is upon the card is still more or less liquid, 
so that, in drying, it will retain the legs in their proper 
places. 

IV. —Remember that, as a general rule, the 
more moss you bring home the more beetles are there 
likely to be in it. 
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Queries and Answers. 

F.. G. K. Roberts.— Send to "Cage Birds” ffice, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4, for 

a copy of their useful booklet “ The Canary.” 

John Gartside. -The Polish rabbi 1, of the popular toy variety is a pure white rabbit 
of an average weight ot about ibs. Coat short and silky: short, erect, fine 
ears, slightly tufted. Being, perhaps, rather delicate it is best kept in an indoor 
hutch. The eyes arc bright pink. It is a smart little rabbit and makes a most 
satisfactory pet. In the present volume of the “ B.O.P.’* you will find a 
complete series of articles dealing in an exhaustive manner with every kind of 
rabbit that can be recommended for keeping as a pet, each article being illus¬ 
trated by a photographic reproduction of a typical prize-winning animal. 
The Polish will, of course, be included. 

A Faithful B.O.F.C.-ite.—T he claws of your canary must from time to time be 
cut as they require it. Hold the bird gently, lying on its back, in your left 
hand, its legs held between the second and third fingers of that hand. Trim 
the claws with a small, sharp pair of scissors, being very sure that you do not 
cut down so far as the small vein which is within the claw. This vein can easily 
be seen on holding the claw up to the light. 

C. Smith. —You can hardly have a better " happy hunting ground ” than is provided 
by Epping Forest, and I am glad to hear that you are able to take your rambles 
there. The “ B.O.P.” goes to press so far in advance that by the time this answer 
appears, our “ What to Do ” Programme for the new season will have started. 
And that, together with our many other useful notes and hints, will provide 
you with ample suggestions as to occupation for your outings. 

Well-wisher. —Get the " Pocket-book of British Birds,” price 2«. 6 d., of Adlard & 
Co., 23. Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. The language of each bird is given. 

Jim Cuthbertson. —As a collector of birds’ eggs no book can be more useful to you 
than “The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs,” by Mr. T. A. Coward, F.Z.S., 
which is published by F. Wame & Co., Ltd., and of which both the first and second 
series have now appeared. Every bird is described and shown in colour, and 
there is a coloured reproduction of every egg. A valuable aid to the hunter 
for eggs is “ Birdsnesting,” by Wilier Christy, published by Adlard & West 
Newman, Ltd., price 2 s. There is also “ Birds’ Eggs and Nests and How to 

Identify Them,” published by the Epworth Press, price is. qd. 

Enthusiastic. —Procure a list of books dealing with fishing that are issued from 
the " Bazaar ” Office, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. A little 
booklet, price 4post free, on freshwater fishing is issued from " Cage Birds” 
Office, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

F. Wright.— Regarding the moths in question, your best plan will be to consult a 
copy of South’s “ Moths of the British Isles,” which work should be in the 
hands of every collector. It is published by F. Wame & Co., in two volumes, 
price 12s. 6 d. each. 

Ronald L. Senior. —To answer your query would involve an explanation as to the 
anatomy of various birds, too lengthy to be here given. Look the matter 
up for yourself in some good work of Natural History dealing with the Aves. 
If you are going in for keeping homers, the best paper for you to read is 
" Pigeons,” which is published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks, in the columns of 
which you will find advertisements of books dealing with these pigeons. Write 
to the proprietors of “ The Feathered World,” Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2, for their list of booklets on homers and other pigeons. 

Regular “ B.O.P.” Reader.—i. You should become a subscriber to one of the 
several weekly papers that are devoted to the subject of gardening. 2. Consult, 
if possible. South’s “ Butterflies of the British Isles.” The descriptions and 
the illustrations of butterflies that are contained therein cannot be bettered. 


G. Gregorv. —In pressing the plants it is most important that the papers shall bc- 
changed often. That being done, the plant dries quickly, and the more speedy 
the drying process, the better will the plant retain its colour. Get the j 
book “ Hints on Collecting and Preserving Plants," that is publish^ by Adlard 
& Co., of 2 1 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1, price one shilling. It contains a chapter 
on mounting. 



The summer holidays may be taken, to account for a slight 
falling off in the number of entries for August. Many of the 
drawings and essays received, however, were very creditable. 
Steele Metcalfe (Wesley Place, Keighley), sent a capital pen- 
and-ink sketch of a kingfisher, which was easily the first in its 
class. For the subject of his essay, William Ashley (Northwich) 
chose “ The Rails,” and wrote in a most interesting manner 
about this species of bird. Mention also may be made of the 
coloured drawing, ” Some British Hawk-moth Caterpillars, by 
Kenneth Stabler, and tha wash drawing of a hawk by S. D. 
White. After careful consideration the prize award has been 
made as follows :—- 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : William Ashley, 58 
Townftcld Lane, Barnton, Northwich. Half-guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing : StEele Metcalfe, ii Ingrams Street, Wesley 
Place, near Keighley, Yorks. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Kenneth 
Stabler, Clevedon House, Winscombe, Somerset; S. D. White, 
43 Greening Street, Abbey Wood, S.E. 2 ; H. E. Riddett, 
10 Charlotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N.; J. \V. Davidson, ys 
Rodsley Avenue, Gateshead. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Edgar Wilkin¬ 
son, 23 Sandygate Terrace, Laisterdyke, Bradford, Yorks , 
Arnold Phillips, 99 Howick Street, Launceston, Tasmania , 
L. B. Harris, ” Musgrave.” Bushey Park Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin ; N. Scoular, 4 Hollis Road, Kilmarnock. 

Specially Commended :—E. Rosenbrock, Hawthorn, Vic¬ 
toria, Australia ; Harold Hyde, Tiverton, Bath ; S. E. Pilley,. 
Harborne ; Vera and Mona Rose, Hoylake ; T. W. Evans, 
Kilbum, N.W. ; Humphrey Abbott, Port Elizabeth, S. Africa ; 
Percy Stebbing, Lasswade, Midlothian ; R. O. Tyndale Powell, 
Berkhamsted ; John Thornburgh, Putney Park, S.W. , N. 
Macdonald, Sydney, New South Wales ; D. Daniell, Falmouth ; 
J. A. Simson, Kensington, W. ; Ernest Lang, High Green, near 
Sheffield ; Wilfred Davison, Aby. near Alford, Lines. ; Mir 
Liaquat Hussain, Hyderabad, India. 


The “ Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “B.O.P. ” valuable prizes arc offered.every^month J”* list 

interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be -elected trom tne 

given below, will be awarded for the best 

' NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subiects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender s 

The subjects for tnese wiu be ^ nri[ , inal wo ? k . Mat ter or p.ctures copied from books or other papers are not 

|---I eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words m length, and both 

thise. photographs, etc., should bear the sendees name, address, and age legibly 
f written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
_ the" B.O.P ” will be able to ta*.e part therein. Prize-winning Notes. Photographs, and 

~ - F ir - Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. I he closing date for 

#J 3 T each competition is the 22nd of the month. The editor's decision must be regarded 

'Ml as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 

efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS»., Photographs, etc., to 
mm-' Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4. 

/9 

a nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com- 
The B.O.F.C. Badge. petition will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given MS or 

Printed on blue silk, price 4 d. post free. Suitable ohotograph or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : 11 success, - 

for wearing on the cap or sleeve. _ ^ to have a [i nse rt name of article here] as my prize. 


r 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 4 d. post free. Suitable 
tor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


FLOWERS ON THE MOON. 

Flowers on the moon ? It sounds 
like a fairy story. But, then, those 
who have told us about them—the 
astronomers—are like the mathema¬ 
ticians, the most exact and correct of 
all people. Ever since folk first gazed 
at the moon it has been the source of 
wonder. For centuries it was thought 
the moon was nothing more than a 
vast, lifeless cinder reflecting the light 
of the sun, with great barren valleys 
and ridges of huge mountains and dead 
craters w’ith league-long chasms. 

Then one famous astronomer made 
the startling announcement he had 
found something on the moon that 
looked like an immense fortification. 
Another has said he has picked out 
details of a city on the moon’s east 
side. Others have discovered what 
they declare to be canals and fields 
of vegetation. But whatever the 
truth of it all is, it appears certain 
that there are flowers on the moon. 

There is a huge, round valley that 
the astronomers have named Plato, 
hemmed in on all sides by immense 
mountains, in the north part of the 
moon. You can sec it by means of 
a strong telescope. Here it is the 
flowers seem to grow. 

A very long time does it take the 
sun to rise, aw r ay on the moon— 
seven days for Old Sol to pass up 
from the lunar horizon to right 
above the moon, or to the lunar 
noon-line. Yet, as soon as the line 
between day and night there, that 
is very sharply marked on the moon 
owing to the absence of air, creeps 
slowly down the precipices on the east 
side of Plato and the great even valley, 
an extraordinary change can be seen 
there. The astronomer at the eyepiece of 
his telescope on the earth sees vegetable 
life coming into being, and confirms what 
he sees by scientific means. 

As the sun mounts higher and the 
darkness in Plato slips westward, the 
great plain shows changes of colour. 
They soon grow more evident, till, when 
forenoon arrives on the moon, the whole 
valley is dappled with spots and spaces 
of various hues. Then, as the long lunar 
forenoon nears mid-day there, the valley 
takes on a dull, spotty brown tinge faintly 
streaked here and there with yellow. A 
wonderful growth of vegetation h^s sprung 
up under the intense heat of the sun 
striking through the airless space. 

Fantastic plants and flowers doubtless 
cover the ground of the valley where 
the sunshine rests. But it is round the 
many little craters there that the vege¬ 
tation is thickest and most luxuriant. 


The marvellous growths live best round 
these ancient volcanic openings, just as 
on this earth plants,and flowers thrive 
best where volcanoes have been and are 
most active. 

During the night on the moon, lasting 
for more than two w'eeks over most of 
this valley, the vegetation withers under 
a cold, compared with which that at 
the North Pole is almost warm. It is 
a cold which would kill all life on this 
earth. Yet these plants and flowers on 
the moort, though frozen, arc not killed. 
They are ready to spring into life almost 


immediately when the sun pours its 
beams again into the airless valley of 
Plato. There are also other stretches 
near the middle of the moon, or the lunar 
equator, that reveal the same tints. 
There, too, grow the moon flowers which 
no human eye has ever seen nearer than 
so many thousands of miles away. 

4c * * 

PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS. 

Exposure for Moving Objects. 

In taking a moving object the exposure 
will vary according to whether the move¬ 
ment is towards the camera or at right 
angles. Many beginners give exactly the 
same exposure to a man, for instance, 
walking towards the lens as they w'ould 
if he w f ere passing across the field of view. 
Thus, they w T ould set their snap-shot 
apparatus at i /15th of a second in both 
cases. The result would probably be 
quite satisfactory where the figure was 
coming towards the camera, but all 
moving obiects would be badly blurred 


if the man were passing across the lens. 
This would be due to the fact that the 
movement of the shutter was not rapid 
enough to give a sharp record. Roughly 
speaking it may be reckoned that when 
the moving figure is at right angles to 
the lens the exposure will have to be 
three times as rapid as in the other case. 
Thus, if 1 /15th of a second w'ere the correct 
exposure for the man walking toward 
the camera, i/45th of a second should be 
allowed for the movement across the 
lens. Objects moving away from the 
camera can be treated very much in the 
same manner as those which are 
approaching. Where one is taking 
a number of moving objects which 
may be going in varying directions, 
it is a good plan to strike a middle 
course between the two extreme 
exposures. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

A BOOK FOR BOYS. 

A notable addition to “ The Boy’s 
Library " series (“ B O.P." Olftce. 4 
Bouveric Street, E C. 4. price 5s.) 
is ** Alan Dale.” This is a vividly 
written story of the earlier part of 
the last century. The hero, a boy 
of good parentage, is kidnapped by 
gipsies; becomes involved in a 
poaching affray ; and is sentenced 
to transportation to Tasmania 
There follow exciting adventures in 
the bush, the story ending with the 
promise of a happy career before the 
ill-used hero. 

* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 9. 
black. 



white. 

White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 8. 
Position : Black men on 3, 8 ; King 23. 
White men on 18, 19 ; King 2. White to 
move and win. 

19-15. 23-14, 15-10, 14-7, 2-4, &c. 

White wins. 



AN ** ALL ROUND" FAILURE. 

Sudden disappearance of Wilkinson Major, a circular skater, through 
a hole of his own cutting ! 







Humphrey.— The surname Swain is old English and signifies 
" a young lad." The word " swain " originally came to us 
from the Icelandic form " sveinn," a boy. In “ boatswain " 
we have the same word, this term meaning " the boat's 
lad." Swainson, " the son of Swain," is another well-known 
surname. Fox as a sumarfie is very common ; it implied 
originally " one of a cunning and sly disposition,” that is, 
like a fox. It comes into the category of nicknames, like 
Hawk,Longman, etc. 

R. Hall. -i. A paper lira w'hich used to be worth ninepcnce. 

2. There were no George the Third pennies of 1790 ; it 
may be a halfpenny. 3. A George the Fourth farthing of 
1896 is an impossibility. Refer to your history of England. 

L. E. G. —You would probably get a gyroscope for experimental 
purposes from J. J. Griffin & Co., Limited, Sardinia Street, 
Kings way. 

S. Smith.— The William and Mary half crown of 1C89 is worth 

from four to five shillings. 

E. E. Withers. —An old Guernsey double worth threepence, and 
a William the Fourth groat and a George the Second Irish 
halfpenny both w’orth ninepencc. 

Amateur Editor. —Look at the advertisement pages in a daily- 
newspaper or such a periodical as " The Bazaar and Mart." 
Second-hand typewriters can be secured this way. 

C. M. Hoyle. —Try one of the leading stamp dealers whose 
advertisements appear in the " B.O.P." One of these 
firms is sure to publish such a catalogue as you require. 

Manchester. —The best way to obtain a training in practical 
electrical work is by apprenticeship to a firm of electrical 
contractors or by w-orking in a manufacturing electrical 
works. For this you will probably be required to pay a 
premium. An alternative would be to take two or three 
years' course in electrical experimenting at a technical 
college. 

J. A. D. and B. H. B. —There is no book of which we are 
aw-are that will teach you how to become a detective. The 
detective force is drawn from other grades of the police 
force ; where men show special ability in this direction they 
are given opportunity to develop their pow ers. An article on 
finger-prints appeared in an earlier volume, now r out of print. 

Regular Reader. —There are several publishers who issue books 
on the subjects y^u name. Consult a locarbookseller and 
ask him to get you catalogues of scientific w'orks. Write 
to A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C., for price list of 
microscopes. 

Aspiring Author. You can easily test your ability to write by 
submitting MSS. to the editors of magazines. Study a 
magazine well, however, and acquaint yourself with the 
class and length of story which they use. Do not waste an 
editor’s time and your own stamps by sending him quite 
unsuitable matter. You must expect to get a number of 
your MSS. returned before scoring a success. Be patient 
and keep on pegging away. 

A. Basily. —Two of them are native ten-centime pieces of 
Morocco ; one is Japanese ; the small one is a German 
20 groschen ; and they are all current. 


A Constant Reader.— Why not go and ask at the University or write 
to the Secretary, or consult the Edinburgh University 
Calendar ? We know of no courses in archaeology, and do 
not recommend it as a career for boys. It is a pursuit, not 
a profession. 

K. C. -Quarter-farthings are worth ninepcnce and half-farthings 

are worth twopence. 

D. Denton. Your camera is not suitable fot the attachment 

of the lens, or rather, combination of lenses you require ; 
but you can take your negatives and enlarge or diminish 
them in the printing to any scale that suits you. 

A. F. C. i. A ball with a break on it can put a man out leg- 
before-wicket ; it depends on the position of the batsman. 
2. If the non-striker is out of his ground. 

L. U. and J. A. Lowestofle. Particulars of entrance to every 

branch of the Royal Navy are obtainable on w ritten applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, London, 
S W. 1. 

J. Maunder. We cannot find that old Haitian paper money 
is of any value, even as a curiosity, but you might get a 
definite opinion from Mr. Lincoln, the stamp dealer, in 
Holies Street, Cavendish Square. Two of the notes are 
unsigned, and are thereby more curious than the others. 

E. H. Sanders. —Apply for particulars and forms to the Patent 

Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Call 
there and ask for them. There is a fee of £1 for application 
for provisional protection, another of £3 for filing specifica¬ 
tion, and another £1 for sealing the patent, so that the 
cost is £5, which protects you for four years. 

0. G. Boyce. Write to Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon 
Street, E.C., and ask them for a list of their books on the 
subject ; but wdreless telephony is very recent. 

E. J. C.— Write a similar letter to The Keeper, Department of 
Textiles, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

C. B. and H. R. Y. -There are trade journals for nearly all 
trades, and many of them can be seen in the reading-room 
of the public library; a large number are in the Patent 
Office Library in Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

M. Jannelli. -1. The stamps are Greek. 2. The half bajocco 

was worth a farthing and it was current in the Papal States 
from 1592 to 1867. Your specimen may be genuine, but 
the lettering is unusually rough. 

A. V. Lander. -Referring to our previous answer to your query 
it has been pointed out to us that Messrs. J. Marston, Ltd., 
" Sunbeam land," Wolverhampton, are the makers of the 
motor cycle and push cycle known as the " Golden Sun¬ 
beam " with the “ little oil bath." Messrs. The Sunbeam 
Motor Car Co. Ltd., Moorfield Works, Wolverhampton, 
are the makers of the Sunbeam Motor Car, also the famous 
Sunbcam-Coatalen aero engines as fitted to airships R33, 

R34, <*c. 

Stamp Comerite, Triangular Cape, A. E. and others.— Your best 
plan will be to obtain the ninth edition of “ War and Armistice 
Stamps and Stamps issued in consequence of the War," 
published by Bright & Sons of 164, Strand, W.C. 2, price 
15. Sd. post free. It is a 112-page priced catalogue, amply 
illustrated, and thoroughly revised to date of issue. 









A Christmas Visitation. 

Terrible disappointment of Tompkinson Minor who, on his first vkit 
to Hollow-groan Grange, has elected to sleep in the Haunted Room, and 
who had expected to see Wicked Sir Rupert and the White Lady! 


NOT THAT KIND. 


WHY ? 

It was a play at a village hall. In the first act the villain 
informed the gaping audience that he would sandbag the innocent 
hero and kidnap the lovely heroine—which he promptly did. 

In the second act he tore some planking out of a bridge across 
a chasm and the luckless heroine fell, with her automobile, into 
the abyss. In the third act he tied her across railway lines and 
she just escaped the midnight express. In the fourth act he set 
fire to her residence, burning it to the ground. 

In the fifth act he abducted the girl, and tried to make love 
to her. She shrank from his caresses. 

“ Why do you fear me, Nellie ? " he asked. 

* * * 

DESERVING. 

Last December a small boy went up to a gentleman and said : 
“ Please, sir, will yer give us a Christmas-box ? '* 

“ But who are you ? " said the gentleman. “ I don't remember 
seeing you before.'* 

“ Oh yes, yer knows me well enuff," was the reply. " I’ve 
dun bizness with yer for some time. I'm the boy who borrows 
yer hand-cart \ ** 


“ Field Club ” members will appreciate this story. 

“ While spending a few days at one of our most important 
seaside towns,’' says a correspondent of a well-known daily paper, 
“ I and a friend went collecting zoophytes. We secured several 
good specimens, and in order to obtain their correct names we 
went .to the free library of the town and asked the assistant 
librarian for a book on zoophytes. 

" ‘ We have several books on fights,’ he answered, * but I do 
not think we have one on fights in the Zoo.* ” 

* * * 

IDENTIFIED. 

A visiting trustee, during the course of an address made to 
the pupils of a certain school, said : 

" My dear children, I want to talk to you a few minutes 
concerning ont* of the most wonderful, one of the most important 
organs in the whole world. What is it that throbs away, beats 
away, never stopping, never ceasing, whether you wake or sleep, 
night or day, week in or week out, month in and month out, year 
in and year out, without any volition on your part, hidden away 
in the depths, as it ware, unseen by you, throbbing, throbbing, 
throbbing rhythmically all your life long ? '* 

During the momentary pause of the speaker for oratorical 
effect a small voice was heard to say : 

“ I know, sir. It's the gas-meter ! ” 



THE PARTY. 

A pleasure steamer was leaving Shrimpton Promenade Pier, 
few passengers being on board. A 
stout old gentleman, with face red 
as a lobster, rushed to the steps 
and, flourishing his stick, shouted : 

** Hi, captain ! Put back—back 
her—quick I A party betw een 
sixty and seventy wants to go." 

The captain, who was at first 
amused, no sooner heard the 
numbers shouted, than he ordered 
the steamer back. The gentle¬ 
man stepped on board, and, 
seating himself on a deck seat, 
leisurely wiped the perspiration 
from his face and head. 

After waiting some minutes 
watching the pier, without see¬ 
ing any indication of the hoped- 
for passengers, the captain 
asked— 

" Where’s your party of sixty 
or seventy ? I wish they’d 
hurry.*’ 

" Oh," replied the panting man, 
pointing to himself, as he still . 
plied his handkerchief, " I’m the 
party—sixty-five to-day, sir.'* 

The captain’s visage changed, 
as he furiously gave the order to 
steam ahead, but the passengers 
laughed uproariously. 


A native minister in India was telling the missionary in charge 
of the district that a sparrow had built a nest on the roof of his 

house. 

" Is there anything in the nest 
yet ? " asked the missionary. 

" Yes,” replied his Indian 
bfother, proud of his English, 
" the sparrow has pups.** 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME 

is oflend each mould tor the brst short 
Family Story sent in by a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” The storyrttts need not be 
original, bu»vhere tnev are selected, the 
source must be stated. Stones for this 
page, which must be suomilted on or before 
the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name ana address ol tne sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor's decision, as 
in all competitions, must be regarded as 
final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4 Bouv^xie Street, London. E.C. 4, 
an 1 mark envelope or postcard ‘‘Funny 
Story Competition.'* 


Ye Xmas Seal of ye good Knight, Sir Noel de Puddinge, ’a.d. 1344* 
(Copied from the original in the Dutdlcyem Museum.) 


The winner of this month's 
prize is J L. Mkltzer, 5 High 
Cross Road, Tottenham, N. 17, 
for the storyette entitled 
“ Why ? ** 


Piinted for the Proprietors of The Boy's Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. IJd., Colchester, London and Eton. 




Our Special Correspondent. 

What Game of a Holiday “Rag.” 


Ky D* A. 

0 my thinking, you know, 
it’s always oeen rather a 
toss-up whether the jolli¬ 
ness of getting letters is 
worth what can be the 
unspeakable nuisance of 
having to answer them. 
There'd be nothing nicer 
than seeing square en¬ 
velopes flop through the 
letter-box and picking up 
one or two addressed to 
yourself .if you didn’t 
know what it would 
mean afterwards ! I don't 
so much mind letters to 
your real pals, that you 
can scribble off just any¬ 
how about anything you 
like ; but to have to write and thank an uncle who’s sent 
you an extraordinarily mean tip for your birthday, or ex¬ 
plain that you can't accept an invitation to a river-picnic or 
something equally jolly because you're being “ kept in " 
that Saturday—what about that ? 

All the same, I’ve never been tortured on those lines 
as Plunket once was. I consider that his correspondence 
at one time was rather by way of being the record—in fact, 
I really think the affair was funny enough to be w’orth 
telling you about. 

It happened the first holidays during the war, after 
Plunket had left Belmont to become a naval cadet. I had 
had a letter from my people telling me that, owing to my 
kiddie sister having started measles, I wouldn’t be able to 
come home for the vac. but would have to stay on at school 
—and you can imagine how fearfully sick I was about it, 
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POCOGK. 

and how proportionately bucked when Plunket came to 
the rescue with an invitation to stay with him until 
the measles-quarantine time was over. The Plunkets' 
house is an awfully jolly one to stay at, so I thought 
things were going to be topping after all ; but misfor¬ 
tune appeared to be dogging us mutually, fpr on the 
very first day of my visit, as it was dry, frosty weather, 
we went out skating together, and Plunket slipped on 
the ice and sprained his ankle—so thoroughly, that the 
doctor said he would have to lie up with it for about a 
fortnight. 

You can imagine how perfectly sickening it was for both 
of us, for of course all the jolly plans we’d been making 
were simply knocked on the head. It was slow enough 
even for me, although Mr. and Mrs. Plunket simply in¬ 
sisted on my going out a certain amount; but for poor 
old Plunket, of course, it was ever so much worse, for 
all he could do to amuse himself was the sort of thing 
you can do when you’re lying on a sofa, which natur¬ 
ally is pretty limited, so that he was nearly bored to 
extinction. 

“ It’s such rotten bad luck that it should have hapoened 
in the leave, when it wouldn't have mattered half so much 
in term-time," he grumbled one day, soon after the acci¬ 
dent. " We might have been having such a topping 
time, and now pancakes and ditch-w’ater simply aren’t in 
it for flatness and dullness! Hullo, there’s the post- 
, man ! For goodness' sake see what's ccrhe, that’s a good 
chap — posts are the one chance just now of anything 
happening." 

I w'ent off and came back with two envelopes for him, 
so I thought he would be bucked ; but he wasn't. 

*’ One’s an advertisement, and the other’s a bill for those 
skates 1 got smashed up on," he giunted disgustedly. 
" I haven't had a single decent letter this week bar that 

9 
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OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


screed from Gatty.” (Gatty, in case you’ve for¬ 
gotten, is another of the Belmont chaps.) “ It’s sick¬ 
ening 1 ” 

“You’d better advertise for correspondents,” I suggested 
as a joke. 

” Not a bad idea,” laughed Plunket; and then, suddenly, 
a queer sort of gleam came into his face, and taking a pencil 
out of his pocket he scribbled something on the back of 
the bill and passed it over to me, saying excitedly, ” How’s 
that ? ” 

I took it up and read, ” Young naval officer, on leave 
in England, wounded and lonely, would be deeply grateful 
for friendly correspondence.” ' 

” Do you twig ? ” said Plunket, eagerly. ” It’s true 
enough. I am a naval officer—witness my cadet’s uniform 
—and there's not much question about my being a young 
one !—and * on leave ' all right until next term ; and 
I’m really wounded too—at least I’m hurt, and it comes to 
practically the same thing. You 
see, it's all quite true 1 ” 

So it was, of course, in .a way— 
only not precisely the way which, 
especially in these days, a senti¬ 
mental public would imagine. 

” One might get frightfully 
amusing answers,” Plunket went 
on. ” It’s just the same notion as 
the “ Lonely Soldier ’ business, and 
I believe that pathetic touch would 
draw awfully well. Fatty, we'll 
do it” 

Not to beat about the bush, we 
did do it; and if you think it was 
an assish idea, I must ask you just 
to remember how frightfully fed-up 
we were for any sort of amuse¬ 
ment. 

I suggested that it might be 
wiser to give the village post-office 
for an address, and call for replies 
there; but Plunket thought it would be certain to get 
round to his pater, and much more likely to excite 
suspicion than just having an extra quantity of letters, 
and we might as well go the whol6 hog and give a 
name and address in the ordinary way. Of course, we 
had to be awfully careful to pick out a newspaper we 
didn’t think Plunket’s people or their friends were likely 
to take in; but we chose a rather out-of-the-way one, 
which we thought was pretty safe, and sent the advertise¬ 
ment in—and waited. 

A day or two later I was playing chess with Plunket 
(whose ankle, though beginning to recover itself, still kept 
him tied to the sofa) when his mater came in, holding 
something out to him, and saying in a pleased voice, 
” Quite a budget of letters for you, dear ! ” 

The chess-board went over with a clatter, which made 
Mrs. Plunket say she was sorry she'd startled us, as Plunket 
stretched out his hand for the letters, and I hastily bent to 
pick up the fallen pawns and things, thankful for an excuse 
to hide that I was giggling. Then, directly Mrs. Plunket 
had gone, we fairly flung ourselves on the pile of corre¬ 
spondence—and gloated. 

We had almost counted on our advertisement drawing 
something, but that first catch was beyond our expectations. 
There was one letter from an old lady who wanted to 
adopt Plunket, ” for the duration,” as her Lonely Sailor; 
and another from a girl who asked for his photograph, 
and enclosed one of her own, which, as Plunket said, was 
enough to put anybody off; and a really very jolly one 
from a real, full-fledged naval officer; and one much 
more like a tract than a letter, from ” Lonely Spinster,” 
who we judged must be the typical old maid: four 
altogether, and three of them* really comic, so we felt 
things were beginning well. 

But when we’d about done laughing over them, Plunket 
suddenly said, ” I say! I suppose I shan't have to 
answer these things, shall I ? ” 


” Of course you will,” I returned; " at least, the people 
who write will be fearfully sick if you don’t. Besides, 
how can you get out of it, when you've given your address 
and all ? ” 

” I rather wish I hadn't,” said Plunket, looking worried. 
” It will be so jolly difficult to make up answers without 
giving the game away; and, besides, suppose some more 
come ? I can’t be writing letters all day.” 

For the next hour or so there was no dearth of occupation 
for him—his literary labours were quite adequate; and 
the next morning's post brought seven more letters. 
Plunket's pater handed them over to him, remarking, 
” Another batch for you, old boy. I see one envelope is 
addressed to Lieutenant C. Plunket. I don’t know who's 
been kind enough to give you brevet rank 1 ” 

I felt myself turning as red as a beetroot; it had already 
struck us as awkward that Plunket in his advertisement 
had been unable to give any rank with his name. 

“ I suppose,” Plunket’s mater 
observed to him, ” it’s because 
your friends have heard of your 
accident that they are all making 
haste to write to you like this— 
isn’t it, dear ? I think it's so nice 
of them.” 

She seemed quite bucked about 
it, but it struck us that she must 
be beginning to think Plunket's 
list of correspondents pretty exten¬ 
sive, however popular she expected 
him to be ! And later in the day 
Plunket said to me rather anxiously, 
v I think you'd better waylay the 
second post, old man, and get my 
.letters privately, or my pater will 
begin to smell a rat.” 

” Would it matter if he did ? ” I 
’ inquired. 

” Yes, it would,” returned 
Plunket rather snappishly. “You 
see, my pater's free and easy enough, as a rdle, but there 
are just a few special things that he's awfully strict 
about, and I know a public sort of freak like this is.just 
the kind of thing he’d be down on like a cartload of bricks. 
No, we've simply got to keep it dark.” 

“ Oh, well,” I consoled him, as I went off to meet 
the postman, “ I shouldn't think you could get any 
more.” 

But I was mistaken, for there were ten. 

1 took them to poor old Plunket, who was hard at work 
trying to compose replies that would put his various corre¬ 
spondents off trying to correspond further, and his face as 
he took them was a study. 

“ It’s getting ghastly ! ” he moaned. “ Farrar, what 
are we to do if it goes on simply indefinitely ? Suppose 
all these wretched people—or even some of them— keep 
t on writing to me ? ” 

“ Then you'll have nice fat posts coming in all the time,” 

I returned, “ and that's just what you wanted—isn't it ? 
You said it was, last week.” 

“ Oh, don't try to be a funny ass ! ” Plunket grunted, 
tearing open an envelope. 

“ Cave / ” I whispered hastily, and Plunket had just 
time to shove the bulk of his correspondence under the 
sofa-cushion before his mater opened the door to say, 

” Do either of you boys happen to know whether the 
afternoon post has passed yet ? ” 

“Yes, Mater, it’s been. There was—nothing for 
you,” Plunket jerked out, looking as red as a turkey- 
cock. 

“ Nor for you either, I suppose, Colin ? You don’t 
mean to say you’ve had any more ? ” smiled Mrs. 
Plunket. 

“ Well, yes, I—I did—I had this,” Plunket stammered, 
alluding to the letter in his hand, and evidently not think¬ 
ing Ht necessary to refer to the nine others stuffed under 
the cushion. 



GOINS AND THBIR STORIES. 


VII.—Here we have a coin of Augustas Caesar on 
which the Emperor claimed divinity ana was named 
as the Father of his Country. On the reverse was 
a temple of Pagan fame and the impious legend 
attributing the provision of all that is good to the 
gods of the heatncn. The collection of Roman coins 
is a very interesting study and full of history, telling 
of ancient beliefs and of the Empire which once 
ruled the world. 
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My dear adopted Lonely Sailor —for as such I 
must ever tenderly regard you [the queer spidery writing 
began]—since last I wrote I have been 
pondering deeply over your sad case, and 
have come to the conclusion that mere 
correspondence can never meet it satis¬ 
factorily, for although heart-to-heart 
talks upon paper may be of great 
comfort, they must ever fall far short 
of the sweet intimacy of social com¬ 
panionship. Therefore, dear unknown 
friend, I have determined to bridge the 
gulf between us by a personal visit, and 
setting ail formal barriers aside, will 
come and see you as soon as possible— 
and who knows how our friendship thus 
strangely begun, may then ripen ? 

There is a fate in these things ; 

I feel that we are meant to meet. 

I name no date for my visit, nor 
do I give an address, as my 
movements are uncertain, but 
will allow myself the pleasure of 
taking you by surprise. Mean¬ 
time, noble sailor ! be of good 
cheer, and rest assured of the 
affectionate interest of ' Lonely 
Spinster * (who feels less lonely 
now).” 

Had either of us been dramati¬ 
cally inclined, we might well have 
ejaculated with Shakespeare at that 
moment, " Here are a few of the 
unpleasantest lines that ever blotted 
paper ! ” 

I glanced up from my perusal of 
” Lonely Spinster’s ” effusion to 
find Plunket looking precisely as 
flabbergasted as I felt. 

" Put her off, man ! ” I ex¬ 
claimed. ” Write and tell her not 
to come—or if there isn’t time to 
write, telegraph 1 I’ll send the 
wire off for you. 

I’d rather send a 
up ! ” 

“You goat 1 ” Plunket snapped viciously. “ Don’t 
you see I can't stop her coming ? She doesn't give any 
address I What a dodble-distilled idiQt I was ever to 
give mine ! ” 

Then the full beauty of the situation dawned upon 
me; and as the humour of it did ditto, I began to 
chuckle, which Plunket evidently regarded as the last 
straw. 

“ Shut up, you ass ! " he cried. ” It may be jolly funny 
for you , but can’t you see what it means for me ? Here 
I am, and can’t get away because I’m tied down here by 


“ A queer unknown voice said 
mincingly at my shoulder, ‘ Is this the 
Vicarage, my little friend?”* (Seepage n6.) 


If I were you 
dozen wires tffan 


risk her turning 


“ That’s it ! ” cried Plunket, with a gasp of relief. 
“ If you could keep a look-out for her and stop her 
from coming in by telling her there simply isn’t any 
war-worn warrior here—Fatty, if you'll only get me out 
of this, I don't care what I do for you when it's your 
turn ! ” 

For the next day or so, between waylaying postmen 
for Plunket’s letters and scouting round for his unwelcome 
guest, I had a lively time.of it; and what sort of time he 
must have had, poor old chap, lying on the sofa wrestling 
with his ever-increasing pile of correspondence and listening 
for the visitors’ bell and the voice of his would-be charmer, 
it's not difficult to imagine. He grew more and more 


“ Really, laddie, you’ve become a perfect magnet for 
letters ! ” exclaimed his mater, brightly. 

The magnet gave a very sickly grin and didn’t seem 
half grateful for his literary blessings. Then, directly 
the door closed on Mrs. Plunket, we betook ourselves 
to our (now) constant occupation of opening envelopes, 
and suddenly the queerest sound from Plunket made 
me look up from the pages I was chuckling over, to find 
him staring at his letter with a sort of ” Is-this-a-dagger- 
that-I-see-before-me ? ” expression, while his jaw dropped, 
and his eyes started out of his head. 

“ What the dickens-! ” I exclaimed. 

" Old man,” Plunket groaned, in a perfectly hollow voice, 
** we’re done. She's coming ! ” 

“ Who ? Where ? " I naturally demanded. 

Plunket flung the letter at me speechlessly, and I took 
it up, recognising the handwriting, as I did so, for that 
of the appalling old maid whom I mentioned as having 
written to him before, apparently under the impression 
that she was composing a tract—“ Soothing Sayings for 
Solitary Sailors,” or something of that nature. But the 
present epistle was even more startling. 


my beastly ankle, and this unspeakable female may come 
barging in on me at any moment I She obviously thinks 

I’m a grown-up naval officer-” 

” You bet she does I ” I giggled, re-perusing the letter. 
Sweet-and-fifty—or thereabouts—evidently believes she's 
met her fate. You'll be something of a blow when she 
sees you I ” 

Plunket gave an irrepressible squeal of laughter at the 
vision called up, but desperation made him grave again 
directly. '* It’ll be pretty grisly for me too,” he groaned, 
when the whole thing comes out, as it’s bound to do, 
and this—this—bandersnatch of a woman finds out how 
she s been done and goes and blabs about it all to my 
pater ! Old man, it’s too awful ! She may be here at any 
moment ! Isn't there any way out ? ” 

I don’t see what,” I returned, '* unless I could stop 
her as she comes, like I do your letters, and-" 
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haggard as the strain told ; and as for me, I got so liney 
with the tension of it all that Mrs. Plunket asked me quite 
nervously if I were " sure 1 hadn’t a headache or anything, 
evidently wondering what I was going to sicken for and 
pass round her family ! 

As time went on and nothing happened (except letters !) 
I began to hope Plunket’s female bogey might have thought 
better of it; but when I hinted to him that my “ Watch 
on the Rhine ” might be wound up a bit, he wouldn't 
hear of it. 

" Goodness, no ! " he ejaculated. " The old thing’s,just 
as likely to turn up now as she was before^ for she didn't 
hint when she was coming—that’s the crux of it all ! We've 
simply got to keep on being on the look-out 1 


" All jolly fine for you," I grumbled, glancing from 
Plunket’s sofa by the fire to the slushy grey thaw beginning 
outside, “you haven’t got to keep up this rotten sentry- 
go business ! " 

" Is it 'jolly fine for me,' though ! " retorted Plunket 
bitterly, and I couldn't help admitting that even under 
the circumstances I wouldn’t change places with him. 

So out I went again into the cold drizzle, and skulked 
about as usual in the shrubberies by the gate, trying at 
once to keep hidden from the house and to spy for any 
visitor who looked likely ; but by that time I was getting 
mortally sick of the one-sided hide-and-seek, and had 
just made up my mind that, Plunket or no Plunket, I 
simply was going indoors, and if he didn't like it he could 
lump it, and had turned away from the gate, when all 
of a sudden it clicked, and a queer unknown voice said 
mincingly at my shoulder, " Is this the Vicarage, my little 
friend ? " 

I spun round like a teetotum, and found myself face to 
face with—the " not impossible she ** ! 


CORRESPONDENT 

There wasn't a shadow of doubt about it, because no¬ 
body except the authoress of "Lonely Spinster’s "letters 
could possibly have looked like that. If I hadn t been 
there to see for myself, I couldn’t have believed that any 
one person could have crammed such a combination of 
Mrs. Grundy, " Cranford," and " Miss Pinkerton’s Academy 
for Young Ladies" into their appearance ; she was simply 
the typical stage old maid with extensive additions ! ’More¬ 
over, she'd put me on the horns of a dilemma, for, you see. 
I’d been counting that if ever she did turn, up she’d begin 
by asking if her " adopted lonely sailor were at home, 
in which case I might have wriggled out of it, somehow ; 
but being merely asked if that were the Vicarage—well, 
what could one say ? 

So instead of saying anything of a 
putting-off nature, 1 merely gulped out 
“ Y-y.yes," wondering what Plunket 
would do to me afterwards ! 

" Cha-a-arming / " gurgled the visitor, 
squinting at it with her head on one 
side, although it was getting so dusk 
that all you could see up 
the drive was a kind of 
dark lumpiness that 
might have been any sort 
of house. " The house of 
my d-r-reams ! What a 
sweetly suitable abode 
for a glorious naval 
hero 1 " 

I couldn't help shying 
a bit at hearing Plunket 
described like that! 
Moreover, the unknown 
was making a bee-line 
for the house; so I 
desperately blurted out, 
" Excuse me, Miss—Miss 
—er-" 

" Darling," murmured 
the lady. 

I jumped ; I thought 
she meant me ! 

" Priscilla Darling," 
the visitor added. 

I twigged then that it 
Was her name, and said 
hastily, " If you’ve come 
to see the Vicar or 
Mrs. Plunket, Miss—er— 
Darling, I’m sorry, but 
they're both out," whicli 
was true. 

" Thank you, dear 
child, but I shall be happy 
to wait; my time is en¬ 
tirely my own," gushed 
Miss Darling—and my heart sank. " Besides "—her hand 
was on the visitors’ bell—" it was not them I spame 
to see." 

I heard the bell ring—realised, moreover, that Plunket 
must hear it also—and knew that we were done. The 
maid—a country bumpkin sort of girl—came to the door 
with sickening promptness. 

" Mr. C. Plunket ? " murmured Miss Darling in¬ 
quiringly. i 

" Master Colin, m'm ? Yes, m’m, 'e’s in. Will you 
come in, m’m ? " returned the maid—I could have choked 
her !—and opened the dining-room door, saying, " Master 
Colin, there’s a lady to see you." 

I followed hastily on the visitor's sidling footsteps, 
and being just in time to catch sight of the expression 
on Plunket’s face at the servant’s announcement, was 
distinctly glad I hadn’t missed it ; it was well worth seeing. 

Miss Priscilla Darling, perceiving something masculine 
stretched on a sofa—which I supposed was about what 
she’d been expecting—swam forward with outstretched 
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hands and a beaming simper. " Ah, my unknown friend ! 
My dear adopted lonely sai-" she was beginning gush¬ 

ingly, when she suddenly caught sight of the length and 
breadth and general kiddishness of Plunket and stopped 
dramatically, exclaiming: ” But how ? There has been 
an error ! ” 

There had, indeed ; but before either of us could think 
of any conceivable explanation to offer her, the visitor 
had recovered herself and, sinking into a chair, exclaimed, 
4 ‘ Ah ! but I understand ; I fully comprehend ! ” 

We trusted she didn't! 

“ My dear little man,” simpered Miss Darling, patting 
Plunket's head with *a mittened hand (you should have 
seen his face !), ” did I surprise you then ? How naughty 
of me ! I took you for somebody else; so much the 
better—so much the better. Now I can have the pleasure 
of making friends with you too, my dear young people,” 
and she gave us a vapid sfnirk. 

“ I suppose you are both at school,” she maundered 
on. ” Ah ! ” shaking her head, ” school is a battle-ground 
of terrible temptations. May I ask what particular schol¬ 
astic establishment-” 

” Belmont,” I mumbled, for. Plunket had evidently 
not yet recovered the faculty of speech. 

" You don't say so ! ” exclaimed Miss Darling. '*1 know 
it well, by reputation—only too well ! I have heard from 
a dear young friend who goes there of some of the boys 
he encountered—boys of the very worst type ! There 
w^s, for instance, a boy called Farrar-” 

I couldn’t help jumping, though I realised she couldn’t 
know it was me. 

” A boy with the lowest instincts,” Miss Darling pursued. 
“ I have heard of some of his misconduct. The anecdotes 
were really shocking ! ” 

This was “ waking to find myself famous ! ” I saw 
Plunket's shoulders shake, but I didn't feel like laughing 
myself; I was wondering who our visitor's ” dear young 
friend ” was, and what I should do to him next term when 
I found out. 

” But, of course, there are good and bad to be found 
everywhere,” Miss Darling pursued tritely enough. ” No 
doubt the noble officer whose acquaintance I hope to make 
was once at school himself. How honoured you must 
feel by having a naval hero under your roof ! ” 

The only naval hero,- or naval anything, under the 
Vicaiage roof was Plunket himself, and as I didn’t feel 
especially highly honoured by that, I only grunted some 
vague response, while Miss Darling, producing her handker¬ 
chief and sniffing into it pathetically, continued : 

” But how sad that one who has served and suffered 
for his country should be allowed to feel the sting of lone¬ 
liness ! What could be more heartrending than the 
advertisement which drew me here ? ” 

She took from her reticule a news¬ 
paper-cutting—deadliest of evidence 
against us !—and inquired, ” Is—your 
brother, or whoever he may be, now * 
at home ? Or must I make another 
attempt to see him ? ” 

The crux had come ! I looked 
helplessly at Plunket for enlightenment 
as to our next move, and found him 
looking to me for ditto. Absolutely 
tingling with embarrassment I stut¬ 
tered out, ” Why, you see, Miss—er—• 

Darling, I’m afraid tilings aren't— 
exactly like you thought. You see, the 
‘ C. Plunket ' who advertised isn’t— 
isn’t so much of a wounded hero—I 
mean, he's a naval officer all right, but 
he isn’t exactly home from the war 
or-” 

There I stuck, for unless we were 
prepared to tell a whole string of 
elaborate whoppers—which we were 
not—there seemed simply no way out 
of the pit we’d dug for ourselves; 


and at that moment, of all others, we heard the front 
door open and the voice of Plunket’s pater in the hall ! 

Plunket heard it too, and evidently resolved to play 
our last card by throwing himself on our victim’s mercy. 

” Look here, Miss Darling,” he burst out, '* it’s like this : 
I'm * C. Plunket ! ' I put that advertisement in for a 
rag ! ” 

” You! ” ejaculated our visitor, starting up with a 
sort of recoil as if Plunket were a serpent. ” No, no, it 
is not possible ! I must see the Vicar and tell him all, 
and have the whole matter cleared up ! ” 

” All right—tell my pater if you like,” returned Plunket 
with desperate calmness. ” You’ll get me into a frightful 
row, but I daresay I deserve it.” 

” You do indeed ! ” retorted Miss Darling grimly, ” and 
most people would feel it their duty to make the affair 
public. But,” reseating herself as she spoke, ” I —as 
‘ Charley's Aunt' observes—am * no ordinary woman ' ! ” 
Plunket and I both looked up in utter, blank amaze¬ 
ment, hardly able to believe our ears, and stared at our 
victim bewildered. The last remark had seemed such 
an astoundingly unlikely one for ” Lonely Spinster ” to 
make ! And—why ” Charley's Aunt ” ? Could that allu¬ 
sion mean anything ? Was it dimly possible that- 

” I think,” our ” Lonely Spinster ” remarked—and 
now her voice sounded quite different, and even strangely 
recognisable —” that I’ll take off my bonnet ! ” 

As she spoke she flung it back ; and her veil and wig 
came away with it, and disclosed the face of Gatty ! ! ! 

I can't describe what happened next; indeed, I hardly 
know myself ! But somehow or another we managed 
to get out of Gatty that he’d happened to buy a copy of 
the paper we'd advertised in (to look for stamp-collecting 
advertisements or something), and seeing Plunket’s adver¬ 
tisement, had thought it would be an awful rag to answer 
it—as somebody else, of course—and had written ” Lonely 
Spinster’s” first letter; and then later on it had struck 
him that, hs he was staying with friends only a few stations 
away, it would be a still ^better rag—simply priceless, in 
fact—to pay Plunket a personal visitation in character ! 
So after turning our hair white with his second epistle, 
he had confided in the chap he was staying with, routed 
out ” Lonely Spinster’s ” get-up (which was a relic of some 
amateur theatricals) and turned up at the Vicarage—with 
what success you already know ! 

Of course, we ought to have simply gone for him ; but 
by the time matters had been thoroughly cleared up we 
were too weak with laughter to hurt a fly, so Gatty got 
off more lightly than he deserved ! 

Instead, I smuggled him up to our room and made him 
change his amazing rig for some ordinary togs of mine 
before appearing before the Vicarage family ; and all 
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we had to tell Plunket's pater after all was, that Gatty 
was staying near by and had come over to see us, which 
he swallowed quite naturally, even to the point of 
pressing Gatty to stay to supper before catching a late 
train back. 

So that was the end of our “ special correspondent " ! 

As for Plunket's other correspondence (which was still 
flowing in !), that matter became so pressihg that he was 
driven to confide in his mater, and she, being (as I hope 
you've twigged) most awfully decent, took it frightfully 
well—in fact, I'd never known her laugh so much at any¬ 


thing—and undertook to smooth matters over with Plunket 
Paterfamilias. I rather think she must have persuaded 
him that he couldn't exhibit paternal wrath while poor 
dear Colin was laid up—but anyhow, Plunket didn't get 
into any row about it; and his correspondence, although 
it nearly wore his life out while it lasted, began at last 
to fall off and grow “ beautifully less," and by degrees the 
episode closed. 

Only—I don't write letters to Plunket now in term time ; 
I fancy, 6omehow, I shouldn’t get any answers. It's 
possible to have had too much of a good thing. 


F all the countless roads that 
run 

Across the world and back. 
There’s one I’d always travel 
If only I could keep the track j 

For of all other roads it is 
The surest one to tread. 

And piteous are they who miss 
The way there between dawn and 
bed. 

No sign-posts point the way to it, 

No sign-board bears its name, 

And. some unwitting stray to it, 

And some come conscious of its fame ; 

But one and all they recognise 
A fellow traveller. 


The Road. 

By F. M. HALLWARD. 

They view its turns with equal 
eyes 

And in a common speech confer. 

And though it linger over loag. 

Where mart and factory frown, 

And they must tread amid the throng 
The noisy streets of London town, 

For them the hues of paradise 
Are on its pavements grey. 

And an abiding glory lies 
About the changes of the way. 

Each chimney shines, a gilded spire, 
Above the smoke. For them 
The very slates are touched with 
fire, 

And every stone’s a burning gem. 


While all the noises of the street 
Become the murmuririgs 
Of many waters, and the beat 
And flutter of unnumbered wings. 

And lightly on their way they go. 

For why, their feet are set 
Upon a road that leads, they know. 
Across the world and farther yet : 

A road that's always close at hajid, 

A road that never stops ; 

Whence you may start for faerie-land. 
Or just to see the Christmas shops. . . . 

Of all the countless roads that run 
Across the world and back. 

That is the one I'd travel on. 

If only I could keep the track. 




UNINVITED ENCOURAGEMENT. 


"Hullo, Dawkins! You seem to be getting on splendidlyl I always said you only wanted a few skating lessons to become really graoeful and 
swan-like!" 
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The Real “ Forward ” at Rugby. 

Hints and Advice on How to Become an Expert. 

By SIDNEY SMART. 

(English International and Glonceater Forward.) 


N OTHING used to amuse me so much when a lad 
playing with scratch Rugby fifteens in our 
favourite winter game, as to watch the procedure 
adopted when some companion at school, or 
in a club later on, showed no special predilection for any 
particular department of Rugby. I can still hear the 
usual remark—too often, alas, echoed by the captain 
himself, and eagerly acquiesced in by the rest of the club !— 
• Stick him somewhere amongst the fonvards ! He won't 
do for any other plaOe ! ” 

It seemed then, and it too often seems now, from 
what I see going on even in decent 
clubs which I come across time and 
again, that any man wanting to play 
Rugby, who has no ability or skill as 
a full-back, a half, or a three-quarter, 
is considered without further parley 
to be a fit subject to make into a 
forward, or, at any rate, that there is 
no other place he can be sent to. 

Now, I oppose that theory and 
practice tooth and nail ! If there is 
one department of Rugby which re¬ 
quires that every man in it shall have 
a special gift for the work, shall be 
an enthusiast at his job, shall be 
extra quick, hard, smart, and brainy, 
surely that department is the forward 
line ! I know it was the custom far 
and near many years back, to fancy 
that all the things necessary to make 
a good forward were heavy weight, 
a power to shove, and a sort of bull’s 
head, elephant’s body, and hippo’s 
legs, which would withstand any 
pushing or knocking against them by 
opponents, and serve, vice versa, to 
send rivals floundering and sprawling 
when it came to a close fight. 

But those fancies are to-day alto¬ 
gether out-of-date ; they have been 
proved fallacies, errors of the worst type, mistakes again 
and again. The idea that all forwards needed was 
brawn, whilst all that the back-lines needed was brains, 
has surely passed for ever. It lingered in English 
minds far longer than in either Scottish, Irish, or W elsh 
ones; but even from English teams it has long departed. 
The best judges and critics, the expert players them¬ 
selves, know nowadays that the really valuable forward 
must be a fellow with many other fine qualifications 
beside weight and shoving powers, and they select their 
men accordingly. Otherwise, all one would have to do 
to make a perfect forward line for an international match 
at Rugby would be to obtain the services of eight gigantic, 
hefty navvies or butchers, who knew something of the 
game, and plank them down on the field at Twickenham, 
Cardiff, Inverleith, or Dublin, in full assurance that it was 
merely a case of who could push hardest. 

But you boys know as well as myself that such notions 
are all wrong. A forward needs speed ; he needs quick 
intelligence ; he needs brains ; he needs to know intimately 
the ” knack ” oi the job he takes on. I have played for 
many years in county championship games, in international 
matches, in all sorts of big Rugby football, and the more 
I play the more I am certain that what is required in the 


ideal forward is a sum total of all that is needed to make 
an ideal fellow anywhere behind that line. 

Where do many boy-forwards—nay, even many men 
in that phase of Rugby—fail ? What makes them so often 
ineffective ? Let me try here to point out a few of these 
items to you. 

The average forward is too slow in following up. After 
he has kicked the ball, or watched a comrade kick it, well 
ahead, after he has seen his companions making ground 
fast and furious, there is generally some one of the eight 
men in the front rank who imagines the business can safely 
be left to those before him ; who 
appears to fancy that, because he 
happens to be behind the others, it 
is not necessary for him to follow-up 
and specially exert himself also. 

Now, that is a serious error. To 
begin* with, none of us can ever tell 
exactly what will occur to that ball, 
or to those men, well in front of us. 
Who shall say that there may not 
come suddenly, unexpectedly, and 
gloriously, the opportunity of a life¬ 
time, for even a somewhat slow for¬ 
ward to distinguish himself ? One 
never knows what may ^chance l 
Hence it is up to every man in the 
front rank to follow-up as hard as 
he can, so as to be on the spot to 
seize any golden opening which may 
come, any chance for scoring that 
may present itself. 

Another frequent mistake of for¬ 
wards, even good ones, and particu¬ 
larly of boys, in Rugby, is to kick 
too hard when they get a foot i:o 
the ball whilst approaching the goal¬ 
line. The heavier and stronger a 
forward is, the greater the fatal 
tendency here mentioned. Time 
after time have I watched splendid 
opportunities altogether spoiled, and tries lost, from this 
terrible mistake on the part of forwards who were either 
too eager or too inexperienced in tactics. 

You will see at once, boys, that a forward who means 
to be above the average needs to use his brains as much 
as his limbs w'hen playing. Here is a good case in point. 
That kicking too far at Rugby is just like the fellow throwing 
in at cricket who does not trouble about the distance from 
himself to the stumper, but just slings the ball in the latter’s 
direction, regardless of where it is going to drop. And as 
the chance of running the batsman out is quite lost by 
such a performance in the summer game, so the opportu¬ 
nity of scoring a try or goal is similarly quite lost in the 
winter one. 

This proper sense of not kicking the ball too hard when 
a set of forwards is approaching the goal is something only 
got by quick thought, long practice, and stern experience. 
Your aim ought to be to keep the ball just well out of the 
way of any rival, yet not so far ahead of you as to allow of 
an opponent’s getting to it ere you could ; nor, an even 
w'orse error, of kicking it so hard as to send it across the 
line to become a “ dead ball.” or even into an area where 
it can be easily touched down by the full-back before one 
of your men can reach it. Constant practice, careful 
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training, and especially that quick and instant decision 
which comes from using one’s brains when playing in 
exciting phases of the game, are all needed here. And I 
venture to say that this trouble will arise four or five times 
as often with respect to the play of the forwards as of the 
men behind them during any important game. 

It is such things as this which make the selection of 
eight fit and excellent forwards perhaps a far more serious 
problem to any committee than the picking of the halves 
and threes for a big match. One in intimate touch with 
players far and near can soon spot for you this or that 
man who has a particular genius as a half or a three-quarter. 
His individual characteristics make such a man almost 
prominent and outstanding from his very entrance into 
first-class ranks. But the forward is another proposition 
altogether; and finding the ideal eight for such a 
game is a far more awkward and difficult business. 
Ask the selectors of our international teams what they 
think of this matter, and you’ll soon have your eyes 
opened. 

The striking Welsh successes of the few years before the 
war, and of the seasons since its end, have been due, in 
my opinion, quite as much, if not more, to the careful 
choice of smart and brainy forwards as the possession of 
quick intelligent men behind the scrum. I always contend 
that it is really the Welsh forwards who have been the 
foundation of the innumerable victories of the Principality's 
fifteens. For, without their splendid and brainy play 
time after time, there would never have been the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded for scoring to the halves and threes which 
they have so frequently had. 

Get this maxim into your head as soon as you can, and 
never let it be forgotten, whatever other lads may tell 
you. It was driven into mine pretty early, both by precept 
and practice, and it is there all right still. “ A match 
may be won by tip-top forwards even when the backs are 
weak. But a match is hardly ever won by tip-top backs 
if their fonvards are beaten hip and thigh ! " Again and 
again has the truth of that dictum been proved incon¬ 
testably ; it is true as ever to-day. And this alone should 
suffice to show you that forwards must be brainy fellow's— 
quick to see, quick to understand, quick to grasp openings— 
as well as possessing weight, grit, and pluck above the 
average. 

Now, w'hat other mistakes do young fonvards often 
make ? Well, here’s another. They are often too fond 
of trying to pick up the ball at their toes instead of going 
on with it under the control of 
their feet. This course frequently 
proves fatal at a critical moment. 

Don’t forget that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the ball is far safer on the 
ground at the toes of a clever 
player than in his hands. For, 
if threatened by an opponent 
tackling him, he can much easier 
send the ball into a good and 
scoring position if it is at his toes 
than if he has it in his hinds. 

In the latter case, he must either 
drop it and lose time, or throw 
it behind him and perhaps incur 
danger, or try to hand off his rival, 


which will not be easy to do when he is hampered with the 
ball in his hands. 

But if he has it at his toes when threatened, he can 
kick it right ahead, and put on a spurt; or he can drive 
it to this side or that, where another forward may be better 
able to get to it ere a rival can come along and do so ; 
or he may do half a dozen safe things quite precluded 
in the other alternative. Yes, the real fonvard never 
needs to feel the ball anywhere else than at his toes to 
be quite happy w'hen making headway towards the 
try-line. 

One tnore useful hint to boys who w f ould become great 
exponents of forward-play at Rugby. Do practise goal- 
kicking, and that from every conceivable angle and all 
distances up to the half-w'ay at least. It is painful to 
watch some fellows try to kick a goal in a match. How 
few there be upon whom we, even in an international game, 
can rely confidently for the goal which should follow most 
tries ! It has long been a perfect puzzle to me why for¬ 
wards, in all kinds of teams, don’t endeavour to greatly 
improve their goal-kicking. One would have imagined 
that, seeing how often a match is won simply by a successful 
kick at goal, forwards would be so eager, and become so 
proficient in kicking at goal, that a failure to top the 
cross-bar would be the exception, instead of which it is 
more often the rule. 

Besides, a really good kick at goal, even if not actually 
successful at the moment, may lead to various other things 
after all. It may open out extra chances for again 
dropping at the bar ; for allowing another speedy forward 
to get up ere your opponents can, and so complete the try 
in a favourable position ; it may get you out of many a 
difficulty, and afford new opportunities of scoring to those 
behind you. Therefore, try to become proficient at goal- 
kicking, you boys of the forward ranks. 

Then, a final word of encouragement. International 
forwards, like Rome, are not made in a day. One can 
only attain the highest by unwavering persistency, by 
constant practice, by strict discipline and training, by a 
real determination to overcome ail obstacles. It has long 
been one of my most cherished tenets that Rugby football 
is the finest game on earth for boys and ypung men, because 
no other sport affords so much opportunity for a fellow’s 
acquiring to perfection the virtues of patience, self-sacrifice, 
close combination with others, keen and true fellowship 
in play and tactics. He who would play entirely for 
his own hand is quite out of his element in the Rugby 
game as carried out by a good 
team. 

What was it that the famous 
Apostle said so long ago ? “ We 

are all members one of another; 
for no man liveth to himself 
alone ! ” Just so is it at Rugby, 
more than at most games ! No 
man playeth for himself alone in 
our great game. At least, if he 
does, then farewell to hopes of 
many victories, to that splendid 
good comradeship which makes 
real men, which conquers all 
obstacles, which leads us on to the 
highest and best in life. 



A BAD MEMORY FOR FACES. 

Our Absent-minded Head: —" Tut-tut-tut! I meant to 
put on my wrist-watch, instead of which I seem to have 
attached myself to our ancestral barometer! ” 
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CHAPTER IX, 


MAROBANE. 


A SECOND elapsed before they were able to tell 
whether the bullet had struck the great beast 
in a vital part. As quick as thought, Costello 
reloaded. As for the others, they also grasped 
their rifles, ready to fire at a moment's notice. Even 
Timothy—whom they had thought to be paralysed by 
fear—crouched in the canoe, prepared to defend himself, 
should the great reptile attack. 

However, almost at once, they were able to see that 
Costello’s bullet had done its work. Indeed, the gigantic 
head of a tyrannosaurus is a target not likely to be missed 
by a big-game hunter, who was able to pick out the point 
behind the shoulder of an African elephant beneath which 
lies the heart, or who could drive a bullet into the 
brain of a rhinoceros by means of' shooting it through 
one of its eyes. The head of this dreadful prehistoric 
animal has already been described as being as big as a 
“ rain-barrel/’ and that description is something under 
the mark. To be accurate, the distance from the point 
of this reptile's nose to the back of its head was almost 
six feet. Moreover its skin was not scaly, though un¬ 
doubtedly extremely thick; and Costello's patent soft¬ 
headed bullet must have crashed into its skull. 

The result was alarming. For a moment, the great 
beast stood upright, motionless, and then, quite suddenly, 
it lurched forward. At least half its body stood forth 
above the surface of the water. They could see its small 
forefeet—about the size of a man’s legs—frantically beating 
the air, much as a rabbit scratches its burrow in the earth. 
And then, with a furious, terrific plunge, it descended 
like an avalanche upon the unfortunate man in the canoe 
who was screened by the skin of a crocodile. It was not 
an occasion upon which camouflage—however ingenious— 
is likely to be of the slightest use. 

It may have been that the animal had been blinded by 
Costello’s bullet. It did not, in any case, seem to have 
any definite object in view, and it may have struck the 
canoe by chance. Certain it is that, at a single blow, it 
shattered the little boat into fragments, and then rose 
again, with the crocodile skin attached to its front feet, 
the claws having been driven straight through the tough, 
scaly hide. 

It was manifest that the beast suffered the greatest 
agony ; for, though it made no sound, its mouth was open 
to the most alarming extent—indeed, it would have been 


possible for a boy of about four feet in height to have 
walked straight into its throat. 

And then—if it was not already in the actual throes 
of death—the tyrannosaurus received the coup de grdce. 
The three Europeans and the Bakonga fired almost at 
once. The sharp, tearing sound of an irregular volley 
was echoed back from the great black cliffs by which 
they were encompassed ; and before the thin smoke had 
cleared from the muzzles of their rifles, the gigantic reptile 
sank like a foundering ship beneath the surface of the 
lake. Almost at once, they were able to observe a series 
of enormous bubbles, rising rapidly in the water in quick 
succession. 

Still, they were not given much time to observe such 
insignificant details; for, quite suddenly, the figure of 
a man rose to the surface, not far from the place where 
the great reptile had disappeared. No sooner had this 
man seen them than he struck out swimming in their 
direction; and a few seconds later they had hoisted 
him into the canoe, where he lay panting from excite¬ 
ment and exhaustion, and spitting the foul water from his 
mouth. 

Having saved this man’s life, they were not disposed to 
pay any further attention to him, until they had satisfied 
themseives that they were comparatively safe, that there 
were no more of these formidable prehistoric reptiles in 
that part of the lake. The tyrannosaurus had killed 
at least five or six of the dinosaurs, and the others had 
somehow managed to escape towards the west. It was 
this fact that at once aroused the curiosity of Costello. 
The tyrannosaurus had approached from this direction, 
and so evidently had the man whom they had rescued. 

In their immediate neighbourhood the lake was not , 
broad. It was bounded on three sides—as has been 
already explained—by the precipice whiph encircled the 
water like the wall of a well. To the west, however, the 
valley opened out into a wide expanse of swamp/ obscured 
by a heavy mist; and they could have little doubt that 
this swamp literally teemed with prehistoric beasts— 
survivors of a world that existed thousands of centuries 
ago. For all that, the man ^hom they had saved—who¬ 
ever he was, and wherever he came from—must certainly 
have traversed this region, in order to have gained the 
eastern extremity of the lake ; for they could not for a 
moment entertain the thought that he had passed through 
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the tunnel, since they were well aware that the valley 
beyond was uninhabited. 

Costello regarded the man with a perplexed expression. 
Hoping that he would recognise his nationality, he had in¬ 
tended to speak to him in his own language, or in a kindred 
tongue that he might be able to understand. One glance, 
however, was enough to convince the explorer that such 
hopes were baseless. The native was unlike any African 
savage that Costello, in the whole of his vast experience 
of the continent, had ever seen. 

In the first place, the man's skin was quite black—as 
black as that of the-Bantu tribes which are to be found 
as far south as Cape Colony and Natal. The colour of 
the skin of nearly all the tribes that dwell in the Great 
Forest varies from the biscuit or fawn colour of the Bush¬ 
man and the Hottentot to the light chocolate of the Upper 
Congo natives. However, the hair of this man was not 
the hair of a negro; it was long and comparatively straight, 
more like that of some of the Nilotic races, who in many 
cases plait their hair. He was wearing an apron made 
of a material that resembled leather, and this was fastened 
about his waist by means of a bronze clasp, not only 
cleverly, but even artistically, wrought. It wras a clasp 
representing two fighting serpents; and they observed 
that the same design had been stamped, or burned, upon 
the front of his leather apron. 

Beyond this apron, the man wore no clothing but a 
necklace, also of bronze, each section of which was rect¬ 
angular in shape. He did not seem to have suffered any 
physical hurt. So far as they could see. he had not even 
a scratch. No doubt, his crocodile skin had protected 
him from the tiger-like claws of the tyrannosaurus, and 
he had evidently dived in the nick of time, wisely taking 
to deep water for safety. There is no saying what would 
have happened to him, had the Europeans not been at 
hand to rescue him. He might have swam to one of the 
rocks for safety ; but there he would have had to remain, 
since his canoe no longer existed—indeed, the water was 
strewn with the relics of it, not one of which was larger 
than a piece of kindling wood. 

This man was a temarkably fine specimen of the human 
race. He was ’well over six feet in height, and exceedingly 
well-built, the muscles on his forearms being conspicuous. 
They were the muscles of a people whose custom it is 
to throw javelins or spears, who carry extremely heavy 
bows. For some minutes he lay in the\body of the canoe 
with his eyes shut, his chest rising and falling spasmodically, 
as if he breathed with difficulty. Then, like one newdy 
awakened from slumber,-and who is still very sleepy, he 
opened his eyes and regarded in palpable astonishment 
the figure of the tall, grey-bearded man, clad in a leopard 
skin, who was seated immediately in front of him. 

At once the native sat bolt upright and began to talk 
loudly and in a very excited manner, in a language which 
was quite incomprehensible to Costello. The man appeared 
to be considerably alarmed. It was apparent that he 
had never seen a white man before in his life, and when 
he shifted his eyes from Costello to the Honourable 
Augustus Wrenne, he w'as even more agitated and be¬ 
wildered than before. In a wild, almost hysterical manner, 
he pointed at the young man's eye-glass. 

Now, a man who has lived for decades in the midst of 
the great wilderness of Africa is never very greatly at a 
loss, when he finds himself obliged to converse by means 
of signs. Indeed, even among African natives themselves, 
signs and expressive gestures are in common use. • In 
the Great Forest there are many languages and many 
dialects ; and it frequently happens that the savage finds 
himself far from his own people, in the midst of a friendly, 
but at the same time a foreign, community, to whom he 
desires to express his intentions and ideas. It was not 
by any means -the first time in the life of Richard Costello 
that he held a lengthy and even entertaining conversation 
with a man who could riot have understood a word of any 
language the explorer was able to speak. 

Costello discovered that the name of the man was 
Maroban6. He belonged to a tribe that went by the 


name of the Tongala, who were ruled by a great chief 
of the name of Pali, who they could have little doubt 
was none other than the Wizard King. 

After he had recovered from his surprise, and had 
satisfied himself that these strangers meant him no harm, 
Maroban£ was filled with gratitude towards those who 
had saved him from certain death. He signified this 
sentiment by touching Costello upon the feet—as much 
as to say, “ I am your debtor. It is within your power 
to trample me under foot.** And seeing that Costello 
understood his meaning, he immediately gained confidence, 
and lifted a hand above his head, with the palm outward, 
such being the manner in which many savages give greeting. 
He then asked them how they had succeeded in gaining 
admittance to the lake. 

Costello pointed to the entrance of the tunnel. Maro- 
ban6, on seeing it, expressed the greatest surprise. He 
gave them to understand that the fact that such a tunnel 
existed was quite unknown to his people, even to the 
great Pali himself, who knew all things. And then, seeing 
that he already regarded them as his friends, he advised 
them—he even implored them—to leave the country as 
quickly as they could and by the same route by which 
they had come. 

Costello shook his head. The white men were not 
going back; they were going forward, even into the 
territory of the Wizard King himself. 

At that, Maroban£ evinced the greatest alarm. He 
signified that Pali was remorseless, pitiless, as well as 
all-powerful. If they fell into his hands, he would show 
them no mercy. Neither could they hope to prevail 
against him by means of their firearms. He was not a 
man ; he was a great spirit, who could call to his aid 
supernatural powers, wno was the master of many mysteries 
and witchcraft. 

There could be no doubt that the good fellow desired 
nothing but their welfare. From the very first he became 
attached to them in much the same manner as a stray 
dog will sometimes pick up a master in the street, whom— 
for the time being, at least—he refuses to leave. Seeing, 
however, that Costello and his companions were determined 
to see the matter through, Maroban6 did the best for 
them he could. He undertook to guide their canoe in 
safety across the great swamp to the mountainous country 
at the western end of this strange, secluded lake. 

This was a journey that occupied several hours. In 
fact, they did not reach their destination until early the 
next morning, about an hour after sunrise. Maroban£ 
guided the canoe in and out of the great tropical water- 
plants and the fern-covered rocks with a skill which was 
amazing, in face of the fact that it was so dark that they 
were not able to see more than two or three yards in 
front of the bows of the canoe. 

After the sun had set, Costello was not able to converse 
with the native, by reason of the darkness. But, whilst 
they journeyed forward, the explorer explained to Fred 
Mefiors and to Wrenne all that he had learned from the 
native. He did his best %o find an explanation for such 
strange happenings as had already come to pass, and 
such sinister prospects as they appeared to have before 
them. The three Europeans, sitting close together in 
the middle of the canoe, talked together in whispers. 

" Had all this happened suddenly,’* said Costello, " I 
would have believed it to be a dream. Even if we ever 
get out of this alive, we can never hope to relate the story 
of such adventures to the ears of civilisation. No one 
would believe us. Everyone would think us mad, or, 
at the best, unmitigated liars. It would sound, more 
than improbable; and yet, the impossible is a fact—a 
fact to which we ourselves cannot be blind. The truth 
has come upon us by degrees : first, the stegosaurus; 
then the dragon-fly, the brontosaurus; and finally, the* 
terrifying brute which we have killed. ~ It seems we have 
wandered into a forgotten corner of the prehistoric world. 
And yet, that is not the whole of it: all these animals 
which we have seen are Jurassic—with one exception : 
the tyrannosaurus, which is a Mesozoic animal. Now, 
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it is by no means easy to conceive the space of time that 
elapsed between these two periods. The Jurassic animals 
are known to have disappeared quite suddenly, in a very 
extraordinary manner. There must have been some 
great change in the climate of the world which killed 
them off wholesale. They were, of course, animals that 
delighted in extreme heat and moisture, who lived in a 
world the climate of which was like a Turkish bath. 
Anyhow, though the Jurassic world abounded with living 
creatures of all kinds, every single species disappeared. 
With the possible exception of the scorpion, there is not 
an animal in the world to-day that has a Jurassic equi¬ 
valent in species, and when life appeared again on the face 
of the earth, it was a new life. It seems almost as re¬ 
markable to me to find a Mesozoic animal in the midst 


cerning him have any vestige about them of the truth— 
he must be a hypnotist. As I have said, I have never 
been able to get hold of anything definite ; but they tell 
me that he makes his followers do his bidding at a distance, 
and that there are many men who serve him, who commit 
the most terrible crimes, who even inflict severe wounds 
upon themselves without knowing what they are doing, 
and without suffering pain. To me, that suggests mes¬ 
merism. I remember, when I was a boy and mesmerism 
was in its infancy, I was taken to see a well-known 
mesmerist who was giving performances in London. He 
allowed anyone among the audience who volunteered 
to step upon the stage ; and there he made them stick 
pins into themselves and drink paraffin oil, and not one 
of them seemed a penny the worse.’* 

" I suppose,” said Wrenne, "there is no weason 
why a hypnotist shouldn't be a black man ? ” 

" None—so far as I can see,” said Costello.' " I 



11 Wrenne found himself held to the 
ground by the powerful arms of the 
Tongala. His struggles were quite useless. 

In less than a minute his hands were bound 


don’t think anyone knows exactly what hypnotism 
is. W ill-power is undoubtedly related in some way 
to mental-power ; and the white race, having the 
stronger mentality, is surely the more likely to 

possess men with 
such peculiar 


behind his back." {Seepage 126.) 


of a Jurassic fauna, as it is to find Jurassic reptiles in the 
twentieth century.” 

" Surely,” said Fred, " this is one of the greatest scientific 
discoveries that have ever been made ? ” 

" There is no doubt of it,” said Costello ; " but our 
discovery is valueless, unless we can take back with us 
to Europe some bones which are obviously not fossilised. 
We shall be called upon to prove what we say. None the 
less, you must catch your hare before you cook it; and 
the first thing we have to do is to get back to civilisation. 
For myself, I shall be glad enough to do that. It looks 
as if there’s a bad time in front of us. I can’t understand 
this fellow, Pali, in the least. His reputation extends far 
across the continent. The natives know about him in 
all parts of the forest; but I have never been able to 
find anyone who was able to tell me anything definite.” 

" I suppose,” said Wrenne, " he is just a kind of glowified 
witch-doctah. So far as I can make out, in this savage 
country, the witch-doctahs wun the whole show. They have 
only to say the word, and an innocent man is put to death.” 

" That is indeed so,” replied Costello. " But I think 
the Wizard King must be a very extraordinary witch¬ 
doctor. Indeed, if half the stories I have heard con- 


occult powers. However, exceptions prove the rule; but 
I shudder to think of the use to which such powej s might 
be put in the hands of a villainous witch-doctor of a 
savage African tribe.” 

All this time, the canoe was gliding slowly and silently 
across the swamp. MarobanS seemed to be able to find 
his way by instinct. He was seated in the stern, steering 
with a paddle, whilst both Costello and Timothy propelled 
the canoe forward, by means of long, silent strokes. 

It must be understood that the above conversation 
was fragmentary. They talked only at such times when 
the fog lifted and the faint, watery light of the moon 
penetrated to the waters of the lake. They were glad 
enough to speak to one another, since they were thus able 
to divert their minds from the thought that, in all prob¬ 
ability, they were passing within a few yards of some 
great, hideous monster that with a single blow could have 
crushed their frail canoe to atoms. 

Dawn was welcome, indeed. To men in such a situation, 
daylight invariably brings hope as well as confidence. 
And soon after sunrise Marobane guided the canoe into 
a narrow creek, where great ferns were growing at the 
water’s edge, and here he told them to disembark. 
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T HEY did not remain at that place, but pushed on 
without delay into a rugged, mountainous dis¬ 
trict, as Maroban£ intimated that the neighbour¬ 
hood was dangerous—from which they assumed 
that savage primitive animals roamed at large in the 
valley. 

By reason of the great heat, the loads they carried and 
the unevenness of the ground, this journey was exceedingly 
arduous. For all that. Marobane signified that on no account 
were they to halt, even for a few minutes. Wrenne and 
Fred Mellors were soon exhausted, whilst even Costello 
and Timothy showed signs of fatigue. Their native guide 
would hasten onward, bounding up the slope like an ante¬ 
lope, and would then wait for them to approach, making 
frantic gestures to the effect that they must hurry. 

Indeed, he did not call a halt until about an hour be¬ 
fore nightfall, when, to their intense relief, they found that 
they had gained the crest-line of the range. The country 
through which they had passed was unlike any African 
scenery which Costello had ever seen in the course of his 
experience. That evening, he told them he had observed 
trees a,nd plants that he had never seen before in any part 
of Africa, from Uganda to Sierra Leone. Many of these 
trees, he was convinced, were of prehistoric species—trees 
similar to those which had flourished in the Jurassic period, 
-and even in those earlier times when the coal-seams had 
been deposited. 

They camped in a shallow declivity upon the very summit 
of the mountain. At first the ironstone rocks were so 
hot that it was painful to touch them with the naked hand ; 
but, as soon as the sun had set, it was deliciously cool. The 
air, after the stifling heat of the valley, and the rank smell 
of decaying vegetation to which by now they had become 
accustomed, was singularly refreshing. They breathed 
deeply, filling their lungs, as if even to breathe were a 
liixury. 

Around the camp-fire they talked, as travellers will. 
They were conscious of a certain feeling of relief at being 
free to speak aloud. Ever since they had left the tunnel 
at the extremity of the lake, they had never dared to speak 
in a voice louder than a whisper. 

That evening Maroban£ was more confiding than ever. 
They could not fail to see that the man had, complete faith 
in them. He recognised the fact that they had saved his 
life, and was evidently desirous of showing his gratitude 
in as many ways as possible. 

He was undoubtedly honest and singularly simple-minded 
■—characteristics that may very often go together, but 
which are seldom found combined in the personality of an 
African savage. The truth was that he belonged to a race, 
or tribe, far in advance—so far as intelligence was concerned 
—of the average Congo native. That was plain enough to 
see from the man’s features. His forehead was high, and 
the frontal lobes well developed. Though he undoubtedly 
Belonged to the negroid branch of the great human family, 
his lips were not as grossly thick nor his nose as flat as in 


the case of the majority of the inhabitants of the Great 
Forest of Africa. 

That evening they gleaned from the man much interesting 
information. As he and Costello conversed, they became 
more and more familiar with each other’s signs; and be¬ 
fore the evening was ended, they found that they could 
exchange tfieir ideas almost as easily as by means of verbal 
conversation. 

According to Maroband, the whole country literally teemed 
with prehistoric animals, similar to those that they had seen 
upon the lake, which—as they had supposed—was a kind 
of breeding-ground for these great reptiles of the past. 
Several of these animals frequently passed through the 
mountains by way of the valleys farther to the west. This 
did not apply to those beasts that lived as a general rule 
in the water ; but there were several land animals—that 
fed upon the leaves of trees—that roamed the forests that 
surrounded the kingdom of Pali. These brutes were very- 
dangerous ; indeed, some of them—the tyrannosaurus, 
for instance—would attack human beings without the 
slightest provocation. 

Costello asked the man how it was that he had ventured 
into the midst of such formidable creatures. Surely, there 
was no necessity for him to have wandered so far from his 
own country ? 

At that Maroban6—when he understood the question— 
shrugged his shoulders, and making a wry face, replied that 
he must do the will of Pali. He was not master of himself ; 
he w-as no more than the slave of the mysterious Wizard 
King. He showed Costello the apron he was wearing; it 
w'as certainly made of a very serviceable leather, soft as 
chamois leather and at the same time thicker than 
cowhide. • 

This, the man explained, was the tanned skin of a 
dinosaur, and the design indicated that the wearer belonged 
to the household of the King. Maroban6 was a skilled 
hunter. He had been sent by his chief to the lake, in order 
that he might kill the great saurians, creeping into the 
midst of the herd as the skilled native elephant hunter 
will risk his life under the very feet of the great beasts 
that he stalks. If he was successful, Pali would send his 
skinners and dressers to the lake. They would cut the hide 
of each animal into several small pieces, and these they 
w-ould do up in bales, which would be conveyed across the 
mountains to the chief tow-n of the Tongala, where Pali 
himself resided. 

It was not possible to hunt the dinosaurs in great numbers, 
since these animals, in spite of their tremendous size. w T ere 
extraordinarily shy. Sometimes large hunting parties 
w-ere organised to slay the gigantic reptiles ; but these were, 
as a rule, not more successful than Maroban£ himself, 
whose custom it was to venture single-handed into the 
midst of the herds, or schools. Screened by the skin of a 
crocodile, he w'as able to approach close enough to drive 
one of his arrows into the heart of the nearest animal. 
To miss that mark would be fatal, as a wounded dinosaur 
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invariably attacked the aggressor, who stood but a small 
chance of escaping with his life. The sudden appearance 
of a tyrannosaurus upon the scene was an event as unex¬ 
pected as it had been disastrous. The tyrannosaurus was 
known to be the most dangerous and ferocious wild beast 
that existed, sharing such a distinction with an animal that 
Costello guessed to be the megatherium. Moreover, its 
flesh was of no value as food and its hide was too coarse 
to be suitable for leather. Its teeth, however, were much 
prized by the Tongala ; for the man who had slain one 
of those formidable creatures was a marked man in the 
kingdom of Pali. 

^ That night, before they lay down to sleep, the three 
Europeans discussed among 
themselves the possibilities of 
the situation. Maroban^ had 
again warned them not to 
venture into the kingdom of 
the dreaded Wizard King. 

But it was no mere rashnes; 
on the part of Costello that 
prompted him to go for¬ 
ward, to continue their march 
towards the west. Placed as 
they were, they had no 
cither alternative. They could 
scarcely return to the mys¬ 
terious valley by way of the 
subterranean tunnel. The 
more they considered it, the 
more clearly they realised how 
exceedingly lucky they had 
been to pass through alive. 

They had gone so far that 
there was no going back ; 
they must continue their 
journey to the end, their con¬ 
fidence sustained by the 
thought that, whatever 
dangers were in store for 
them, they could scarcely be 
called upon to face greater 
perils than those through 
which they had already 
passed. 

Seeing that they could not 
be persuaded to return. 

Marobane continued to act a ; 
their guide ; and the whole 
of the next day they journeyed 
north-westward into a wide 
sweeping valley. Soon after 
dawn the clouds lifted, and 
they were able to obtain an 
extensive view of the country. 

It was mountainous forest¬ 
land, rich in vegetation, 
except upon the higher alti¬ 
tudes. Towards evening they came upon a narrow foot¬ 
path, following the course of a woodland stream, and this 
they followed for a distance of several miles. 

That night they camped in the forest. Their guide told 
them that they had little farther to go, that they would 
reach their destination—the town in which Pali, himself, 
resided—at about noon the following day. The man told 
them quite frankly that he feared that the Wizard King 
would put them instantly to death. However, this Was 
by no means certain, because they were white, and Pali 
had never beheld a white man, though the rumour that 
such people existed had come to the eats of his people. 
If they were prepared to risk their lives, to thrust their 
heads into the opened jaws of one who was little better 
than a human monstrosity and ogre, it was their own affair. 
Maroban£, himself, was no longer responsible for their 
safety. 

It was quite easy to see that the man was not a little 
distressed. Though he had known them for no more than 


a few days, he was undoubtedly devoted to them—especially' 
to Costello, whom, lie seemed to regard in the light of a 
deity. On that account the extraordinary misfortune 
that befell them that very night was at first the more 
difficult to understand. For a few minutes, before they 
were able to solve the mystery, they believed that the man, 
for no accountable reason, had suddenly become quite mad. 

When they settled themselves for the night, lying down 
upon the ground, with the soft moss that grew at the base 
of the trees for a pillow, it had been decided that they 
should post a sentry, in order that a sharp look-out might 
be kept for the wild beasts that prowled the forest. Many 
of these were in the habit of hunting by night, and this 


especially applied to such as were carnivorous, or flesh¬ 
eating. Marobane himself agreed to remain on watch until 
the small hours of the morning. He gave them to under¬ 
stand that Jhis was his due, since during the heat of the day 
he had not been obliged to carry a heavy load. There can 
be no doubt that the man was sincere, that he had no evil 
intentions; that was a point that they w^ere afterwards 
able to prove. 

By now r , both Fred Mellors and Wrenne were accustomed 
to life in the wilderness. After the fatigues of the day, 
and in spite of the uncertainties of the morrov , to sleep 
was an easy matter. Scarcely had their heads touched 
the ground than all four were sound asleep, and in a few 
minutes Timothy was actually snoring. 

It was Fred Mellors who was the first to wake. He 
found that a full moon had arisen, and the light from this 
was shining through the branches of the trees, so that the 
glade in which they were encamped, where there w'as no 
undergrowth, was flooded with a pale, silvery light. 
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FOOTBALL SILHOUETTES.—VI. 

Suddenly, to the boy’s utmost amazement, he found that 
his hands and feet had been bound. At once he struggled 
to a sitting position and looked about him, too bewildered 
and alarmed even to cry out. 

Sleeping at the boy's side was the Bakonga native. 
Timothy lay with his back to Fred, who was astonished to 
observe that—though the man’s slumber had not been 
interrupted—his wrists were bound together tightly behind 
his back by means of the leather thongs used to fasten 
their loads. Nor was this the whole of it; for, at that 
moment, the loud voice of Richard Costello broke upon 
the silence. 

“What’s this!’’ he cried. “ Someone has surprised us 
in our sleep ! ’’ 

It was evident, at that moment, that Costello had 
awakened. Like a man who is still half asleep, he was not 
yet wholly in possession of his senses. 

Within the space of the next few seconds, they were 
brought to realise the truth. The traitor was none other 
than Marobane himself. Even then the native was bending 
over the prostrate figure of Wrenne, who was still sound 
asleep. Wrenne was awakened too late by the voice of 
Costello. He found himself held to the ground by the 
powerful arms of the Tongala, who had placed a knee upon 
the European’s back. His struggles were quite useless. 
In less than a minute his hands were bound behind his back. 

Thus all four were caught like so many moles in traps. 
They were free to speak^mt speech was likely to be of little 
service to them. It was with difficulty that they could 
stand upon their feet; and even if they had been able to 
make use of them, their rifles had been placed out of their 
reach. 

For some moments they regarded in astonishment the 
strange actions of Maroban£, whom they had come to 
regard as their, friend. Having satisfied himself that his 
victims were secure, that it Was not possible for them to 
escape, the man walked slowly into the centre of the glade, 
holding his outstretched arms before him. He was stiff in 
all his movements, which resembled those of a sleep-walker. 
At such moments when the moonlight fell full upon his 
face, they could see his expression, and this was almost 
uncanny. 

His eyes were wide and staring. They were like the 
eyes of a blind man. And as he walked, he spoke aloud 
in a weak, strengthless voice in his own language—it 
would be more correct to say that he moaned, for his voice 
rose and fell, as if he were singing a kind of dirge. 

On more than one occasion, they distinctly heard the 
name cf “ Pali.’’ Indeed, from the man's behaviour, it 
was as if he were addressing the Wizard King himself, who 
was there in person. 


It seemed that Maroban6 was re¬ 
ceiving orders from a sixth person who 
w&s present in their midst. Also, 
it was as if he had heard those 
questions through the medium of a 
sixth sense. For some seconds he 
would remain perfectly still, attentive, 
rigid, and apparently afraid. Then 
he would speak slowly in words 
incomprehensible to his audience. 
The whole incident was something 
more than a mystery. It vras weird, 
uncanny, almost supernatural. 

With a great effort Costello strug¬ 
gled to his feet and balanced himself 
w ith difficulty. Since he was deprived 
of the use of his hands, he had no 
means of communicating with Maro- 
ban£. However, he made frantic 
efforts to attract the attention of the 
man by calling upon him by name. 

The native, however, did not 
appear to have heard him, though 
Costello had cried out in the voice of 
one who gives a command to a regi 
ment. The man continued to hold 
his singular and mysterious intercourse with one who was 
invisible to his companions. 

For many minutes they regarded him in bewilderment ; 
and then Fred Mellors turned to Wrenne. 

“ What do you make of it ? ” he asked. 

Wrenne did not answer for a moment. He made a 
futile attempt to move his hands. It appeared that he 
was never able to speak without first adjusting his eye¬ 
glass, and at that moment this operation was a physical 
impossibility. 

“ 1 can’t make it out,’’ he said. “ The man must be 
mad.” 

“ He's not mad,” said Costello. “ Look at him , now ! 
In his actions, in the expression of his face, in the very 
sound of his voice, he reminds me of those whom I saw 
many years ago, who were under the influence of a 
mesmerist. He is in a hypnotic trance. I have not a 
shadow of doubt upon the point. One cannot mistake the 
movements of a somnambulist.” 

They endeavoured in many ways to attract the man's 
attention ; and all their efforts were of no avail. He had 
apparently received most definite and detailed instructions 
from the silent voice that controlled his actions, even his 
thoughts. He then seated himself cross-legged upon the 
ground, in the centre of the circle formed by his four 
prisoners—for prisoners they certainly weie—the prisoners 
of the very man whom hitherto they had regarded as their 
friend, who had indeed guided them to a place of safety 
from out of the midst of the dangers by which they had been 
surrounded. 

The whole thing was unbelievable; and yet, it was a 
fact that could not be denied. For some time, the three 
Europeans discussed the situation among themselves, and 
though they talked loudly, Maroban£ paid not the least 
attention to them. Never once did he move. He sat like 
a figure graven in stone, staring straight in front of him 
with his big, sightless eyes. It w r as as if he awaited in 
patience for the inevitable to happen. 1 

“ I thought,” said Wrenne, “ that a hypnotist usually 
made passes, that it w*as necessary for him to look into the 
eyes of his patient, or medium, w'hich ever is the cowwect 
expression ? ” 

We know very little about thought-transference, tele¬ 
pathy and clairvoyancv,” said Costello. “ In these matters, 
the world is in its infancy. There is nc time, and this is 
certainly not the place, in which to enter upon a discussion 
connected with psychics. The whole subject is too vast, 
and there is so much that has yet to be explained. We 
know, however, that in certain circumstances one mind 
may be made to control another. We know, also, that 
there is such a thing as telepathy, by means of wffiich 
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thought may be transferred, ideas conveyed, at a distance. 
Why not a combination of the two ? If a man can 
control the actions of another man when they are together 
in the same room, surely it is but one step forward to 
presume that he can do so, in exceptional cases, when they 
are separated by a distance that may vary from a few yards 
to several miles ? Anyhow, the hypnotist does not touch 
the medium. As a rule, he stands away from him. No 
physical methods are applied. We must presume that the 
desired results are.gained by means of what we will calh 
‘ thought-waves.’ It is reasonable to suppose that these 
thought-waves are similar, in some respects, to the waves 
of wireless telegraphy. Hence, distance may be a 
difficulty but it is a difficulty that need not be insur- ' 
mountable.” 

” All that I have heard,” said Wrenne. ” We used to 
talk about these things in our billets on the Western Front. 
In those days, when death might come at any moment, 
we were generally wather sewious. There was a fellah 
in my wegiment who was wather an authority on that kind 
of thing.” 

“ I was never a scoffer,” said Costello. ” I suppose I 
have a scientific trend of mind. I like to inquire into 
things. At the same time, I am convinced that a great many 
foolish and superstitious people tamper with this subject 
who would be very much wiser to leave it alone. They 
are incapable of taking a comprehensive and rational view 
of things. They jump to conclusions, and these conclusions 
are very often illogical. Let us try to consider this 
matter logically. I myself believe this man, Pali— 
whom it appears we are shortly to meet—to be a 
hypnotist of no mean powers. Our friend, Marobane, 
is undoubtedly one of his victims. He is probably a 
good medium. Some people are far more susceptible 
to hypnotic influence than others. In all probability, 
Maroban6 has been under the influence of the Wizard 
King for years. He has been hypnotised so often that 
his mind is no longer his own ; his will-power is reduced 
to servitude ; and now Pali has not the slightest diffi¬ 
culty in controlling his medium at a distance. It may 
be that, at the present moment, we are about five miles 
from the place where the Wizard King resides. 

Across that space thohght-waves have been 
passing from Maroban6 to his master, from Pali 
to the slave. The Wizard King has been able to 
read the thoughts of Marobane. He has 
learned of our approach before our arrival. 

Nothing of this sort happened last night. 

We can therefore presume that we have 
only just entered into the circumference 
affected by the thought-waves of the 


Wizard King. Such a circumference may exist, just as 
there is a radius of operation around a wireless installation. 
Pali has given his orders. Knowing that we were approach¬ 
ing, knowing also that Marobane was disposed to be friendly, 
and might at the eleventh hour persuade us to escape, the 
Wizard King has instructed his servant to make us prisoners, 
to bind us hand and foot. And now we await the pleasure 
of Pali. It remains to be seen what fate holds in store for us.” 

This explanation of the matter subsequently proved to 
be correct in every detail. Indeed, there was no other 
explanation to be found. There was no mistaking the 
fact that the man was hypnotised. All that night, and 
throughout the early' hours of the morning, he never spoke 
to them. He did not even appear to notice them. And then 
daylight appeared, and the strange birds that thronged the 
tree-tops began to sing, and there came a light shower of 
rain that beat upon the leaves 
of the trees beneath which 

they were sheltered. • £ ., , 7 

And whilst - ! 

the shower was m 

in progress, ^ 

they heard a 
sound which 


“ The road led them to the head of the central valley, where they found themselves in what to all intents 
and purposes was a street.” (See page 128.) 
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it was not possible for them to mistake. It was the 
steady tramp of the feet of marching men. And presently, 
there appeared in the glade a party of about twenty warriors, 
each of whom wore a leather apron, similar in all respects 
to that worn by Maroban6. Upon the front of each apron 
was the same quaint design : two fighting serpents. These 
men were armed with long spears, about ten feet in length, 
shaped like the assegais of the Zulus, except that the blades 
were considerably larger, and were of bronze and not of 
iron. Amongst these men there was one who was appar¬ 
ently a leader, for around his neck was a necklace made 
of the teeth of some formidable prehistoric reptile. 

This man regarded the Europeans in astonishment. He 
stood for a long time staring at them, as if he beheld so 
many ghosts. It was manifest that never before had he 
looked upon a white man. Then, when he had sufficiently 
recovered his senses, he approached the place where Maro- 
ban£ was seated, and placed a hand on the man’s shoulder; 
and at that the conduct of the medium was extraordinary. 


He was like one who recovers from a fit; he returned 
slowly to consciousness. He appeared to be suffering 
considerable pain, for he rolled his eyes, groaned several 
times/and muttered incoherently. Then he shook himself 
much in the same way as a dog that is newly come from the 
water. And at last he struggled to his feet and looked 
\about him like one who is dazed. 

Then, quite suddenly, he seemed to realise what had 
happened. He carried both hands to his face and, bursting 
4nto tears, cried like a little child who has been grievously 
disappointed. 

The man who was wearing a necklace of teeth drew a 
long knife from his leather belt, and with this he cut the 
bonds that bound the feet of the captives. Leaving their 
hands still tied behind their backs, he ordered them to 
rise to their feet. He then placed his warriors on either 
side of the prisoners and together they set forward, march¬ 
ing along the footpath that led north-westward through 
the woods. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE WIZARD KING. 


FTER marching for an hour in the cool 
g ■ of the early morning, they 

came forth from .the forest, 
to find themselves in the 

/ midst of a country that was 

/ singularly beautiful. It was 

/ a °* **igh anc * d^p 

I I valleys. The landscape was 

I ■ broken by many woods; and, 

I now an d again, they ob- 

V fill tained glimpses of the peaks 

11 of mountains which must 

have approached the snow¬ 
line. The valleys were culti¬ 
vated. There were plantations of bananas, ground-nuts, 
and millet. Time and again they came upon a village; and 
as they approached the chief town of the country these 
villages became larger. They noticed that the villagers were 
similar in personal appearance to their captors. The men 
wore the same kind of leather aprons, which, how¬ 
ever, were not adorned by the design depicting two 
ferocious serpents with bodies intertwined, facing one 
another with widely-opened jaws, their forked tongues 
protruding. 

During the brief march of that morning they were all 
filled with grave misgivings. As Maroban6 had told 
them, the chances were they were being led to their doom. 
For all that, throughout the past few months, scarcely 
a day had passed when they had not looked death in 
the face, and they realised that they were fortunate indeed 
to be still alive.. It is so true that in all things familiarity 
will breed contempt that a man may grow accustomed 
even to risking his life. In this case, there was nothing 
to be gained by being sorrowful and despondent. Costello 
set an example in light-heartedness which the other three 
were not slow to follow. Throughout the march he 
talked gaily in a loud voice, even going so far as to rejoice 
that, at last, he was to make the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Wizard King. 

Wrenne asked the captain of the soldiers—if such was 
his rank—the name of the place to which they were going. 
He succeeded in making himself understood by repeatedly 
pointing ahead. The man—as soon as he understood 
—came out with the one word, “ Umtongali,” which was 
evidently the name of the town, or city, and no doubt 
signified " the place of the Tongala.” 

Concerning their destination, they were naturally curious. 
They expected that they would find a town similar to 
the various villages they had passed upon the road, with 
the exception that it was larger and contained more 
imposing buildings. In this case, however, as frequently 


happens, their imaginations led them astray ; their 
expectations were very wide of the mark. 

For some time they had been steadily ascending to a 
higher altitude. Finally, they found themselves in tom* 
paratively open country—that is to say, they had left 
the woods behind them. They were upon the higher 
slopes of a considerable mountain range. On every hand 
the ground was strewn with immense boulders and rocks. 
Here and there were groups of magnificent trees, many 
of which attained a tremendous height. They traversed 
a road almost wide enough for wheeled traffic; and this, 
following a zig-zag route, led them towards the crest-line 
of the range. 

At about half-past ten in the morning they crossed the 
watershed, and looked down upon a scene which was at 
once singular and inexplicable. Immediately- in front 
of them was a series of minor valleys, separated from one 
another by bare cliffs, several hundred feet in thickness, 
that had the appearance of so many colossal walls, tjpon 
the bare face of these cliffs innumerable paths had been 
cut at different levels, with steps leading from one to 
another ; and the cliffs themselves, at the level of the 
various paths, were literally honeycombed. with holes. 
The majority of us have seen a sand-pit where the sand- 
martins have built their nests. This place bore a marked 
resemblance to several sand-pits, equidistant from one 
another. 

It was plain to see that the holes in the cliff were the 
mouths of so many caves ; for several people were walking 
upon the level terraced paths, and these could be seen 
entering or coming forth from the bowels of the earth. 
At that distance these holes looked no larger than rat- 
holes, whereas the people themselves resembled so many 
restless rodents. Upon the crest-line of the mountains 
they were looking down upon this strange collection of 
cave-dwellings from a superior height of more than a 
•thousand feet. 

The road led them to the head of the central valley, 
where they found themselves in what to all intents and 
purposes was a street. It was a peculiar street in many 
respects, being about a hundred yards in width, and the 
buildings on either side were buildings that had been 
erected by a far greater architect than any human being. 
The roadway lay between precipitous cliffs, about a hundred 
feet in height, on the top of which weie other roadways, 
or streets. The sides of the valley were composed of—as 
it were—enormous steps, and each step was penetrated 
by so many caves that the entrances to these caves formed 
a series of natural archways. 

The result was remarkably picturesque ; for trees were 
growing upon the roads and before the entrances to the 
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caves, and these imparted to the scene the cooling effect 
of green foliage. Also, they afforded a considerable 
amount of shade, which was certainly necessary in a place 
where the fierce heat of tjie tropic sun beat dowm upon 
the rocks. 

Their brief journey through the main thoroughfare of 
this extraordinary city Was certainly not without event. 
Indeed, the appearance of the three white prisoners created 
a considerable amount of excitement; and before long 
they were followed by a great crowd, which rapidly be¬ 
came so numerous that the whole street, in spite of its 
width, was crowded. The place became a kind of pande¬ 
monium ; for everyone was talking at once, 
and they were soon fighting among them¬ 
selves, in order to get a glimpse of the 
captives; whereas the majority of the 
youths who were present 
climbed up the trees and 
seated themselves upon 
the branches, just as 


royal design. Without a word of command from their 
leader, the party wheeled to the right, and the prisoners 
found themselves in a high vaulted subterranean passage. 
In this place, their eyes being at first unaccustomed to 
the darkness, they were visibly conscious only of a large 
bright light, burning steadily some distance in front of 
them. 

Presently they found themselves in an enormous cave 
in which several torches w'ere burning, each one fastened 
to the top cf a stone pedestal. 

Until they were able to account for what they saw. 
they believed that they had been conducted into a kind 


“ Lying well back in this seat, with his elbows resting upon the arras, was one of the most remarkable and hideous 
personalities it is possible to imagine.” (See page 130.) 


people will do at a football match or in order to behold 
the spectacle of a procession. 

Of these people, the men were all clothed in leather 
aprons. The women were similarly dressed, except that 
they wore in addition short sleeveless jackets, and adorned 
their hair with various ornaments, made of brightly 
coloured stones and bronze. As for the children, they 
dispensed with clothing altogether, though one or two 
were seen who carried necklaces around their necks, and 
these were probably the children of rich or aristocratic 
parents. 

Throughout all this commotion, the guards remained 
imperturbable. They paid not the least attention to the 
people, unless it were roughly to handle an intruder who 
impeded their way. 

About the centre of the street they came to a place 
where there was a cave-entrance on the right hand side, 
very much larger than any they had hitherto seen. Upon 
either side of this entrance was a sentry, armed with a 
spear and wearing the king’s apron upon which was the 


of cathedral, which was divided into a central nave and 
several transepts by means of more or less parallel rows 
of queer-shaped pillars, each one of which was something 
in the shape of an hour-glass—that is to say, thick both 
at the top and at the bottom, and extremely slender in 
the centre. 

A closer inspection conveyed to them the truth : the 
cave was crowded with stalactites and stalagmites ; and 
not only were these moist with water, but the limestone 
itself of. which they w'ere formed contained an infinite 
number of the most minute crystals which glistened in 
the torchlight. There w’ere one or two people in the 
cave, each going about his business silently, attending 
to the torches. 

The guards, marching up the central nave, entered a 
smaller, inner cave, even more biightly illumined, in 
which w’ere several soldiers, all armed with the peculiarly 
long spears of the Tongala. Here they halted, whilst 
the captain of the party interviewed a grey-bearded man 
who was wearing a peculiar feathered head-dress. 

10 
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The captain, no doubt, gave a full account of what 
had happened, and the grey-bearded man departed in 
order to inform the Wizard King himself that the prisoners 
had arrived in safety. He ascended a flight of steps to 
the left, at the top of which was a curtain. This he drew 
aside in order to pass ; and they were able to see beyond 
a dull red light like that in the dark room of a photographer. 
They waited in grave suspense for about five minutes; 
and then the grey-bearded man returned, and ordered 
them to follow him up the steps. 

Ascending, they found themselves in a large room, 
circular in shape, carved evidently by human hands out 
of the solid rocks. This rock was almost scarlet and 
crystallised. In the centre of the room a fire burned 
upon a kind of altar, inasmuch as it was surrounded by 
circular stone steps. And the flame of this fire was 
red. 

On the other side of the room, immediately facing the 
•entrance, were more steps that led to a great granite 
throne, fashioned in the shape of a high-backed arm-chair, 
having an arm on either side, and covered with cushions, 
every one of which was red. Lying well back in this seat, 
wdth his elbows resting upon the arms, was one of the most 
remarkable and hideous personalities it is possible to 
imagine. 

This creature was more hideous than a gorilla. He 
was huge in stature, and both his arms and legs suggested 
that he was possessed of Herculean strength. He was 
clothed in a shirt composed of the tails of monkeys ; his 
hair was dyed light red ; his elbows were adorned w r ith 
metal rings; and around his neck were many necklaces 
composed oi teeth and beads and bones. 

He had a great flattened nose, and .fierce eyes, like 
those of a monkey. The enormous size of both his hands 
and feet was conspicuous ; whereas his lips, unlike those 
of the majority of his people, were coarse and thick. 

In the room there was absolute silence. There was 
something in the atmosphere of the place that made it 
seem difficult to breathe. Maroban6 and the guards, 
immediately after entering, had each gone down upon a 
knee, and in that position they remained, apparently 
awaiting permission to rise to their feet. 

The man upon the throne did not speak. For several 
minutes he did not even move. He sat perfectly still, 
with his fierce red eyes fixed upon the prisoners. Fred 
Mellors endeavoured to look him in the face, but found 
that impossible. The man’s eyes pierced him through 
and through. They gave him the impression that they 
were looking clean through him and seeing the wall on 
the other side of the room. Suddenly the King leaned 
forward and muttered a few words in a voice remarkably 
deep. At once everyone in the room sprang to his feet ; 
and the captain took a quick step forward and raised 


his spear in the air, at the full extent of his right arm, 
by way of a salute. 

A brief conversation now took place between the Wizard 
King and the captain of his bodyguard ; and then Pali, 
turning his attention to the prisoners, addressed himself 
to Costello. 

The formidable Pali was the master of several tongues. 
For all that, it was some time before these two men could 
find a language in which they were able to converse. 
Costello attempted a few words in several native dialects 
with which he was not very familiar, before he tried the 
effect of the language of the Balunda, a tribe that dwells 
to the south of the head-waters of the great Zambesi. 

In this tongue the Wizard King was able to talk, 
though he could speak the language no better than 
Costello. 

“ I have heard.” said he, with his red eyes fixed upon 
the explorer, ” I have heard talk of white men in the 
world, and the rumour that they are powerful.” 

” And I, also.” answered Costello, ” have heard rumours 
of the great Pali, whom men call the Wizard King.” 

” I am not ill-named,” said the chief, grinning from 
ear to ear, and his grin was diabolical. ” But whence 
have you heard these tales ? ” 

“From the Zambesi,” said Costello, ” to the great 
desert of the Sahara.” 

” The Zambesi I know,” said Pali. ” Of what you 
call the Sahara I have never heard. But all this is beside 
the question. What do you here in my dominion ? ” 

” We came not altogether willingly,” said Costello. 
” My friends and myself were lost in the Great Forest. 
It was almost impossible for us to find our way back to 
the Congo. I struck south, hoping to reach the Zambesi 
or. the sea board country to the west.” 

“ Then,” said Pali, ” you must know this : those who 
trespass in my realm must pay the penalty of death. 
I have not yet made up my mind. I am disposed to keep 
one or two of ypu to serve me as my servants. I have 
in my possession a tame lion that does my bidding. I 
would also have a tame white man, that all men may 
see my power. Still, have no rash hopes. I will think 
over the matter at my leisure. There is no immediate 
haste.” 

At that, he ordered the captain of the bodyguard to 
lead the prisoners forth, and they were conducted back 
into the great central cave, and thence up a side passage, 
where they were placed in a small dimly-lighted room, 
where a guard was mounted over them. There was no 
possibility of escape—as they recognised from the first; 
for all the passages and tunnels in this strange labyrinth 
of a dwelling were guarded by armed men, and even if 
they gained the street it would be folly to suppose that 
they could ever get away from the city. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PLAGE OF BLOODSHED. 


OR five days they were kept in 
complete ignorance of what their 
fate Was to be, during which time 
they were treated by their guards 
with kindness, and even with 
courtesy. The Tongala warriors 
were exceedingly curious in regard 
to all matters concerning the Euro¬ 
peans, whom they continually plied 
with questions. On this account 
they were able to pick up a good 
many words, Costello—who was acquainted with several 
kindred dialects—becoming quite fluent in the language. 

On the morning of the sixth day, for the second time, 
they were conducted into the presence of the Wizard 
King. As before, they found Pali seated upon his granite 
throne, guarded by his men-of-arms, and attended by the 


grey-bearded man with the feathered head-dress, who 
occupied a position similar to that of a grand vizier in 
Turkey. The Wizard King was apparently in an excellent 
humour. When he informed them of the terrible fate he 
had prepared for two of his prisoners, his manner might 
almost be described as affable. As he talked to them, he 
grinned repeatedly and kept shifting in his chair. It 
was as if he was too delighted with himself and the world 
in general to remain still for an instant. 

Now, in order that this matter may be the more briefly 
and clearly explained, it would, perhaps, be advisable 
here to relate something of the manners and the customs 
of the Tongala. 

It is a remarkable fact that this people, in more ways 
than one, resembled the ancient Romans. They were 
obviously a warlike race, the children from their infancy 
being trained in the use of arms. Also, like the Romans— 
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and at least one modern Latin race—they delighted in 
scenes of bloodshed. They found pleasure in witnessing 
the combats of wild beasts and gladiatorial contests. 
Pali, himself, as they were soon to learn, was another 
Com mod us—the Roman Emperor, who more than any 
other, delighted in the horrid spectacles of the Coliseum— 
who had himself on more than one occasion actually 
entered the arena. 

" I have decided," said he to Costello, who acted as 
interpreter, “ that the death of at least two of you shall 
afford me some entertainment. Those 
who unbidden enter my kingdom do so 
at their-peril. But I will deal with you 
fairly. Even the wild men who inhabit 
the Great Forest know 
that Pali is just. Now, 
there are four of you. One 
of these is a black man ; 
and it so happens that 
black men are as common 
as white ants. Still, I am 
willing to count him as 
one of yourselves. Listen 
to the word of Pali. I 
would keep two of you 
alive. I desire that a 
white man shall be num¬ 
bered among my slaves. 

I am told that during these 
five days’ imprisonment 
you have behaved your¬ 
selves well; therefore, I 
will reward you. I will 
spare the lives of two of 
you. The other two must 
die." 

At that word he paused, 
and regarded each of his 
victims in turn. In the 
lurid glow that emanated 
from the fire upon the 
altar his eyes looked even 
redder than before. 

" And what," asked 
Costello, "is to be the 
manner of our death ? " 

" That," said Pali, " I 
am about to explain to 
you. I havy had several 
days in which to think 
over the matter. I am 
resolved to be just. I 
will allow you yourselves 
to select two from your 
number : I care not which 
two you choose. For my¬ 
self, I would prefer to 
keep the boy alive ; since 
the younger my slave, the 

longer will he live to do " The faithful Tongala flung 

me service. . And now you threw his arms around the tall i 
have two hours in which 

to decide. By the end of that time you will be taken 
by your guards to the Place of Bloodshed. There, one 
of you, armed with one of our finest Tongala spears, 
will be called upon to defend himself against a savage 
beast that will of a certainty tear him limb from 
limb. I have seen this animal kill five men in mid¬ 
arena ; so—I tell you fairly—it will make little or no 
difference whether you send a strong man against it, or 
the boy ] it will come to the same thing in the end. 
After the first has been accounted for, the second will be 
obliged to take his place. That will close the entertain¬ 
ment, which already has been publicly proclaimed in 
the city. The two of you who remain alive will live to 
serve me as my slaves. That is all I have to say. Are 
there any questions that you would like to ask me ? " 


“ Yes," said Costello. " I would ask permission that 
those who enter the arena do so with their own weapons. 
It is not meet for a white man to fight with the arms of 
an alien race, with which he is not familiar." 

Pali grinned again. His grin was more ferocious than 
his frown. 

" Do you think," he asked, "that I know nothing of 
the firearms of the white man ? I tell you that in my 
day I have travelled far. I have journeyed to the south 
of the Zambesi; I have lived in all parts of the Forest. 

I know that the white 
man is great in invention. 
No ; you fight as I com¬ 
mand ; and you fight with 
the odds against you." 

And thereupon he 
motioned to the captain 
of the bodyguard to lead 
the prisoners away ; and 
a few minutes afterwards 
they found themselves 
once again in the small 
room which was their 
prison. 

Here they were face to 
face with a dilemma. 
Two of the four of them 
were to live, and the other 
tw'o were to die. And the 
relentless man into whose 
pow'er they had fallen had 
left the choice to them¬ 
selves, taking—as they had 
not failed to observe—a 
kind of diabolical pleasure 
in the riddle he had set 
them to solve. How were 
they to decide such a 
question among them¬ 
selves ? The matter had 
not been under discussion 
lor a minute before each 
one of them—even the 
Bakonga, Timothy—had 
heroically volunteered to 
sacrifice himself. 

Costello endeavoured to 
establish his claim by 
reason of his age. 

" It is obvious," said 
he, " that I should be one 
to go. I am the oldest 
by a good many years. 
It therefore follows that, 
in the natural course of 
events, I have not so many 
years to live as Fred, who 
is but a boy. As for the 
question of w r ho shall ac- 
himself upon the ground, and company me. that should 
nan’s feet.” ( See page 132.) be settled by discovering 

who is the elder—Timothy 
or Wrenne. And to find out that will be no easy 
matter, since the African native seldom knows his own 
age." 

" I am perfectly weady," said Wrenne, " to fall in 
with any ideah you like to suggest. One thing I am 
determined—Fweddy shall not go. Find out what deah 
old Timothy thinks about it. I shall be deeply inte- 
wested to hear his views." 

There can be no question that the Bakonga had benefited 
exceedingly by his close association for so many weeks 
wdth the Europeans. He had become not only unselfish, 
but even heroic—and courage had certainly not been 
one of his virtues on that fatal day wdien he had drawn 
the red bead from Wrenne’s solar topee. It was. indeed, 
his recollection of the drawing lots on that occasion that 
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solved the problem by which they were confronted. The 
native agreed that it was not right for the life of a boy 
to be thrown away so unnecessarily when there were men 
who were more fitted to die. He suggested that Wrenne. 
Costello—whom he called the “ Wise One "—and himself 
should draw lots. 

But to this Fred Mellors would not consent. He 
refused to be left out of it. He declared that he was 
ready to take his chance with the others ; and when they 
tried to dissuade him, he pointed out to them that, should 
his life be spared in such a manner, and he subsequently 
escape from the country, he would be overburdened for 
the rest of his life by a deep sense of shame. 

There was no denying the truth of this. The boy’s 
instincts were right; and finally, it was agreed that all 
four should draw lots, and this should be done by means 
of four wisps of straw, held in the hand of one of their_ 
guards. He who drew the longest straw should go first 
to meet his doom, while he who drew the next longest 
should follow. 

Strange as it may seem, during those fateful minutes 
not one of them appeared to be in the least degree excited, 
or even anxious. Indeed, so distressing was their situation, 
and so unenviable the fate of even the two who survived, 
that death did not appear to them at such a moment 
in the light of a tragedy. Whoever was unfortunate 
enough to be one of the ill-fated two would have, at least, 
this satisfaction : he was going to his doom in place of 
one of his friends. For friends they all were, bound 
together by strong ties of affection—friends who had 
shared the same dangers, who had passed through the 
same hardships and misfortunes. 

“ Who dwaws first ? " asked Wrenne. 

No one answered. 

Costello shrugged his shoulders. '* What does it matter ! ’’ 
said he. “ Seniores priores ." 

At that, without emotion, he drew one of the straws from 
the hand of the native who held it. 

Augustus Wrenne adjusted his eye-glass in his eye. 
This instrument had already beeri the cause of a con¬ 
siderable amount of speculation among the Tongalas. 

“I pwesume," said he, “ that I am older than our 
fwiend, Timothy. I am sure I feel so, at any wate. So 
here goes ! " 

He drew a straw, and looked at it. It was plain to 
see that it was shorter than that which was held by 
Costello. 

The Bakonga was instructed to draw next. It was 
now manifest that the native was considerably alarmed 
at the prospect of immediate death. However, he did 
his best to display the same calm courage evident in the 
Europeans; and it must be placed to the poor fellow’s 
credit that he bore himself well upon so critical an occasion. 
He plucked at a straw, in much the same manner as a 
man might pick a nettle, and then looked at it. It was 
the longest of the three. His doom was sealed. 

He went to the end of the room, and there seated himself 
upon the ground, and sat staring straight in front of him 
with a vacant expression, with eyes incapable of seeing. 
It did not concern him in the least whether Fred Mellors 
drew a longer or a shorter straw. He thought now that 
he would never again set eyes upon the Congo. 

Indeed, the greatest ordeal of all fell upon Fred—a 
fact which Costello had not foreseen when he had been 
the first to hazard his luck. It very seldom happens 
that a man’s life literally hangs upon a straw ; and not 
only Fred's destiny, but also Costello’s, was balanced in 
the scales. Wrenne, in any case, was safe. 

The boy was conscious of the fact that his heart was 
beating rapidly and violently. For all that, he was deter¬ 
mined that he would not show the others that he was 
afraid. If he feared anything, it was the uncertainty of 
the doom that awaited him. Beyond the little information 
the Wizard King had given them, they knew' nothing. 
Fred held out his hand, and the native gave him the 
last wisp of straw that remained. 

Both Costello and Wrenne looked at it eagerly ; and the 


former gave a deep sigh of relief when he saw that Fred’s 
straw was even shorter than Wrenne's. 

“ I am glad of that, my boy," said he. " I think the 
fates have chosen wisely. The only thing I have to 
regret is that it is not my good fortune to go first into 
whatever death-trap this villain has prepared for us, 
that I might show our good Bakonga how to die like a 
man." 

Pali had given them two hours in which to decide. The 
matter had been settled within fifteen minutes. Nothing 
remained but to await their destiny with what fortitude 
they might. Costello, asking permission of his guards, 
betook himself to a corner of a room, where kneeling upon 
the hard stone floor, he prayed to the God who had given 
him life to receive his soul into Eternity. 

In the meantime, Wrenne—who was considerably 
distressed, endeavoured to find out as much as he could 
concerning that which Pali had described as the Place of 
Bloodshed. However, having a very fragmentary know¬ 
ledge of the language, he was able to glean little or no 
information ; and before Costello was at liberty to en¬ 
lighten them, their prison was entered by Maroban£, whom 
they had not seen since the day they had entered the city— 
if a " city " it may be called. 

When the faithful Tongala learned that the " Wise One " 
was doomed to meet the awful fate which Pali had prepared 
for his prisoners, he flung himself upon the*ground, and 
threw his arms around the tall man's feet, as if he would 
hold him back. And then, when he looked up, they 
could see in the flickering light of the torches by which 
ihe room was illumined, that the man's cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

But tears were of no avail. As Costello himself re¬ 
minded the man, regrets were a sign of weakness. And 
then the captain of the king’s bodyguard—he who had 
conducted them into the city—entered, followed by a 
large party of warriors. The four prisoners were ordered 
to form up in line; the guards closed in around them, 
and the whole body set off marching, the natives stepping 
together as soldiers are trained to do. Indeed, the 
discipline that prevailed in Pali’s army was a thing to 
wonder at, seeing that his dominion was buried in the 
very heart of the great savage continent, far from the 
outposts of civilisation. It was discipline such as far 
excelled that which once existed in the impis of the 
Zulus. 

In the main street of the city they found a great crowd 
assembled—a crowd of men, women and children, all of 
whom were eager to* behold the white men.* This crowd 
followed the escort in a body, swelling in numbers as they 
progressed, until at last several hundred people were 
moving towards the western extremity of the city. 

As they marched forward, both Fred Mellors and 
Augustus Wrenne were too depressed and heavy of heart 
to pay any heed to their surroundings. Timothy also 
walked with lowered head, like a doomed man. Not so 
Costello, who paced the level street with his usual sprightly 
step, holding his head high like a man to whom death 
has no terrors. There were few there in that great crowd 
who could not but admire the strong, stalwart English¬ 
man, walking as a king might walk, and even smiling as 
he went his way to face a nameless terror. 

They came at last to the end of the main street; and 
here they beheld an extraordinary spectacle, a scene that 
was singularly impressive. Turning to the left, they 
ascended a long flight of stone steps, at the top of which 
they found themselves upon a semi-circular terrace, about 
sixty feet above the level of the ground. Immediately 
facing this terrace, which had been cut upon the face 
of an almost perpendicular cliff, was a series of similar 
terraces, piled one upon the top of the other, so that they 
resembled a gigantic staircase. 

This staircase, to their astonishment, was thronged 
with thousands of people, seated so close together that 
they formed a black mass upon the mountain side. As 
they proceeded upon their way, they passed, from time to 
time, little niches cut in the rock, in each of which a chief 
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was seated, guarded by soldiers and attended by slaves— 
men of an inferior negro race, inhabitants evidently of 
the Great Forest—who were engaged in holding huge 
palm leaves over the heads of the chiefs, in order to protect 
their masters from the scorching rays of the sun. 

Presently, in the centre of the semi-circle, they came 
upon a great gathering of people, in the midst of whom 
was seated Pali, the Wizard King, dressed in his monkeys’ 
tails and beads, over which he was wearing a bright red robe. 
As the captives passed, he glanced at them and grinned. 

At the end of the terrace they descended another flight 
of steps, at the bottom of which they found themselves 
in a narrow cleft, not more than ten yards across, one 
end of which was obstructed by a huge gate of bronze, 
the bars of which were several inches in thickness. They 
were permitted by their guards to approach this gate, 
and through the grating, were able to obtain an extensive 
view of the arena. 

An arena it certainly was, far greater than the Coliseum 
at Rome or the famous bull-ring in Madrid. These natives 
of Central Africa might have been a crowd of Spaniards, 
gathered together to behold the exploits of some famous 
matador. 

It was plain to see that one side of the amphitheatre was 
reserved for the king himself and his nobles, whereas the 
other side was open to what is usually described as the 
“ general public.” Indeed, so great was tlu\ crowd, that 
nearly all the population of Umtongali must have been 
there. At the farther end of the arena they were able to 
perceive a second gate of bronze, in a place where a cleft 
in the rock was roofed like a cave, so that beyond was 
utter darkness. Though they did not speak to one another, 
they had ample time in which to consider the situation in 
which they found themselves ; for more than ten minutes 
elapsed before anything happened. It was obvious that, 
when Pali gave the signal, the ill-fated Timothy would be 
compelled by the guards to enter the arena, to pass through 
the bronze gate, when some savage beast, against which he 
was expected to defend himself, would be loosed upon him 
from the other gateway, in much the same way as the bull 
in Spanish bull-fights is driven into the ring. 

From their position they were just able to perceive the 
figure of the king, whose red robe was conspicuous in the 
sunshine. 

Suddenly, from the neighbourhood of the central 
position occupied by the royal party, a large flag was 
held at arm's length 


” Who goes first ? ” he asked. 

Costello turned to the Bakonga. 

” Will you exchange places with me ? ” he asked. 

Timothy could no longer master himself. It was plain 
to see that the man was terrified. He was unable to speak; 
but he signified that he was willing to delay the end as long 
as possible, by slowly nodding his head. Without a second 
thought, Costello turned to the captain. 

“ I do,” said he. 

One of the long bronze spears of the Tongala was thrust 
into his hands. This spear was almost twelve feet in length, 
and so sharp that the blade glittered like gold. Costello 
rubbed his bare feet in the hot. dry sand that lay every¬ 
where upon the ground. Then he tightened his leopard 
skin around his waist, and made sure that the little straps 
that held it at the shoulder were secured. That done, he 
signified to the officer that he was ready. The bronze 
gates were thrown open. He passed through, and the 
gates closed behind him. 

Immediately, a prolonged cheer arose from the specta¬ 
tors—a cheer that was like the growling of thousands of 
hungry, savage beasts. 

Costello, listening, recognised it as a cheer of encourage¬ 
ment—perhaps prompted by feelings of admiration at the 
stature and strength of the white man. At any rate, he 
acknowledged it by raising his spear at arm’s length by 
way of salute, in the manner in which he had seen the 
Tongala soldiers do. At that moment the bronze gates at 
the other end of the arena were thrown open and there 
sprang into view of all that multitude of people, a gigantic 
beast the si/e of an elephant, that stood upright on its 
hind legs, and glared about it with eyes remarkably small 
for so colossal a creature. 

This thing supported itself upon a short, monstrous tail. 
It had a head not unlike that of a tapir. Its mouth appeared 
enormous, by reason of the fact that its upper lip was joined 
to a kind of proboscis, whereas its lower lip hung down¬ 
ward. From out of this mouth there protruded a tongue, 
coral-red, about three feet in length. Its forearms were 
those of a monkey, except that they were thicker than 
the body of a man. It was covered all over with red, 
ape-like hair. 

Costello recognised his adversary at once. He found 
himself face to face with the megatherium giganteum, 
the giant ground sloth—a brute which had the 
strength to break the trunk of a big tree in order to 

devour the fruit which 


over the edge of the 
wall of rock, or barrier. 
This flag was slowly 
lowered from a vertical 
to a horizontal position. 
At that, there was a 
movement among the 
guards; and the cap¬ 
tain of the bodyguard 
addressed himself to 
Costello. 



was beyond its reach, 
even as a man might 
break a corn stalk ; a 
brute that was 
capable of picking 
up a human being in 
its immense forepaws 
and tearing him in 
half. 

(To be continued.) 
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N EVER before has there been so much activity in the 
world of stamps. And, as a word of warning, T am 
bound to add that at no time previously have there 
been so many repaired stamps in circulation. By 
repaired stamps I, of course, mean damaged stamps that have 
been skilfully mended so that they may successfully masquerade 
as perfect specimens. Considerable numbers of these frauds 
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Petrograd, and now in charge of the Lettish Government 
Printing Works at Riga. In an oblong frame, it shows a 
young girl in Lettish National costume, representative of Latvia, 
steering a boat (the ship of state) towards the rising sun of a 
happier future. The sea still runs high, and overhead the sky 
is not yet clear. But the light of hope is on the horizon, and 
inspiration to the young republic comes from the promise of the 
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when acquiring good stamps. Bear in mind the very possible 
advantage of examination through a magnifying-glass. And, 
if a purchaser, remember that those buying from reputable 
stamp dealers are quite safe. 

Union of South Africa, 1 ^d. brown. “K.G." 

This new denomination has been added to the 
current King George series. The design is the 
same as the other stamps colour of a warm shade 
of brown, and the watermark is the Springbok's 
Head. Those more advanced collectors who 
devote themselves to varieties will be interested 
in an error not so long since reported by our con¬ 
temporary, “The Philatelic Journal of Great 
Britain." It occurs on some of the current one 
penny stamps of the Union, in which the letter 
“o" of the word “ Postzegel " is missing. So 
soon as the error was detected the sheets were 
withdrawn. 

Duttia, £ anna, blue on white. 

This quaint looking stamp is roulettcd and 
printed on thick wove paper. In addition to the inscription at 
foot in native characters, there are the words " Duttia State 
Postage " surrounding a representation of the figure of Ganesh 
in the centre of the stamp. Duttia is an Indian Feudatory 
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Latvia, 50 ka- peikas, pink, 

land National * Assembly." 

In memory of the convocation of the 

National Assembly of Latvijn, a set of four stamps was 
issued: 50 kapeikas; 1 rouble, blue; 3 roubles, brown-green ; and 
5 roubles, steel-grey brown. The design, which has met with 
general approval, is by the gifted engraver, Richard Sarrinsch, 
formerly art director of the Russian Imperial Printing Office at 
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Office staff kept them for themselves, and are now selling them 
for very substantial sums. At the top of the stamp is the in¬ 
scription " Satversmes Sapulces Peeminai " (“ In memory of 
the National Assembly "), at the bottom " Latvija " (" Latvia ") 
and the value. 

France, aerial post, blue, red, and pink, " Guynemer." 

In one sense this most interesting specimen par¬ 
takes more of the nature of being a label than an 
orthodox postage stamp, for it bears no expression 
of value. It is affixed by the postal authorities to- 
certain packets sent by aerial mail, in place of the 
special cancellation hitherto employed. There has 
been quite an outcry of regret owing to the fact 
that it is not sold to the public. The design, by M. 
Leon Ruffe, show’s in the centre a portrait of the 
intrepid French aviator, Guynemer, the " ace of 
aces," supported by a figure of Victory. On one 
side of the portrait is a view of the historic aero¬ 
drome at Issy les Molineaux, on the other a 
representation of an aeroplane crossing the Seine. 

Beneath the portrait is a spray of laurel. “ R6- 
publiqA Fran9aise " at top ; " Correspondance par avion," in 
three lines to the right of the central device ; " Postes " in 
larger letters in lower left-hand corner, below the figure of Victory. 
The stamp is surface-printed by the Government stamp printing 


establishment on 
Brune, Pans. It 
the seated figure of 
as in the act of 
colour over the 
fighter of the air. 
better also call your 
circumstance that 
seen upon our 
might seem to be, 



the Boulevard 
wall be noticed that 
Victory is portrayed 
unfurling the tri- 
world- famous 
I had, perhaps, 
attention to the 
the broad dark line 
stamp is not, as it 
one of the struts of 


an aeroplane, but is in reality part of a line in blue pencil put 
on a packet to indicate registration ; in this instance it crossed 
the surface of our particular stamp. 

Sweden, 20 ore, blue, “ King Gustav." 

,, 40 6re, olive green, " Crown and Posthorn." 
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Sweden, 20 ore, blue, " Gustavus Adolphus.” 

A modern portrait of King Gustav V., by Axel Torneman, 
appears oil the 20 ore of the current Swedish issue which, it may 
be remarked, was promised to us so far back as this time last 
year. The 40 ore is of the new “ Crown and Posthorn " type. 
The stamps are 
and are the first 
from the new 
Printing Estab- 
holm. 

Much discussion 
by the appearance 
stamp of Sweden, 
the alleged por- 
Gustavus Adol- 
some respects not 
Pearing the in- 





recess - printed, 
to be sent out 
Government 
lishmentat Stock- 

has been aroused 
of the first Jubilee 
And, truth to tell, 
trait of King 
phus II. is in 
a little peculiar, 
scription “ 1620- 


George II.'s first stamps were lithographed in an Auckland 
newspaper office, but all since, including this notable issue, have 
been produced by Messrs. De la Rue & Co., of London. 

To properly appreciate the quality of the work put into the 
portrait of Queen Salote Tubou, you must examine it with the aid 
of a magmlying- ‘ glass. 

Argentine, 1 2 c., blue 

and green, “General Bel- 

grano." 

What has 
known as “ Neu- 
telically achiev- 
the number of 
tive issues which 
the world. In 
though, the 
South America still 



1920 ’’ the stamp was issued in celebration of the third cen¬ 
tenary of the postal administration of Sweden, which, in the 
form of a post for private letters between Sweden and Ham¬ 
burg, was established in the year first named, during the reign 
of the monarch mentioned. 

Perplexingly enough to some, these Swedish stamps are 
described as being “ imperf. horizontally and perf. vertically.” 
They are perforated only at the sides and are imperforate at 
the top and bottom. By not a few writers it 
has been incorrectly explained that the stamps 
are so fashioned because they are provided in 
coils solely for use in automatic stamp-vending 
machines. As a matter of fact, none of the new 
issues of Sweden are printed in sheets, and yet 
they are not intended for sale in automatic 
machines. The stamps are issued in rolls be¬ 
cause, owing to special facilities in that direc¬ 
tion, the Swedish post office authorities find 
they car print better and faster in this way. 

There are a hundred stamps in each roll of 
the ordinary issue, while the “ 1620-1920 ” commemorative is in 
rolls of five hundred. Of the other denominations of the issue, 
the 3 6re, red-brown, shows an orb bearing the triple crowns of 
Sweden, surmounted by a fourth crown; 5 ore, green, and 30 
ore, brown, a lion with one paw resting upon a crown-emblazoned 
orb ; iodre, red, 15 ore claret, portrait of King Gustav. 

Spain, 1 centimo, green. 

Simple in design, similar in style to the \c. stamps, but, unlike 
the latter, of full size. “ Espafina ” beneath a crown at top, 
“ centimo ” at foot, “ Correos ” on each side. 

Tonga, 2d., sepia and purple, “ Queen Salote Tubou.’ 
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[Enlarged.) 


promised example 
ly Islands ” has 
w'orth waiting for. 
of the new ruler, 
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come to be 
rope ” is phila- 
ing notoriety for 
c o m m e m o r a - 
it is giving to 
this respect, 
countries o f 
contrive to hold their own, and to their 
lengthy list is to be added the three stamps of the Argentine 
Republic, issued in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of General Manuel Belgrano. Like 
myself, you may not know very much about this celebrity, who 
was, however, one of the leaders in the rebellion against Spanish 
rule in 1810-15, and was the founder of the Argentine flag, of 
blue, white and blue in horizontal bands. The other two stamps 
of this set are the 2c., pale red, *' Mausoleum of Manuel Belgrano, 
and the 5c., blue and red, “ Baptism of the 
Argentine flag by General Belgrano on the 
banks of the Parana River.” The design of 
the latter was taken from a historical paint¬ 
ing, and the stamps were lithographed at the 
National Mint, Buenos Aires. They bear the 
watermark, Sun, and are very roughly 
perforated. 

Primarily, these stamps were intended for 
use only in the interior of Argentina. For 
the limited number that were employed on 
1 foreign mail, a special postmark was provided 
reading : ” 1820-1920 Centenario del fallecimiento del Grab 
Belgrano ” (“ Centenary of the death of General Belgrano”) 
This postmark was probably in use for only one week. 

Kedah 2c., green, “ Sheaf of Paddy.” 

This is a new printing upon much thinner paper. The design 
upon the 1, 3, 4, 5 and 8 cent, stamps is a sheaf of “ padi ” or 
“ paddy,” which is rice in the husk. Kedah is one of the former 
Siamese states transferred to the Straits Settlements in 1909. 
It may be here noted that the 3c., formerly in red and black, is 
now issued in a new uni-colour purple. 

Norway, 15 6re, dark blue, “ Crown and Posthorn.” 


A combination 
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for Norwegian 
posthorn, too, 
tently on Nor¬ 
as a watermark. 
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ing. Fourteen in number, most of the stamps are bi-coloured 
and the designs are as follows : 

\d., deep blue, Arms of Tonga; id., red and black, bread 
■fruit tree; 2 d., sepia and bistre; 2 Id., blue and black; 5 d., 
•orange and black ; 7 \d., green and black ; \od.,jQ& and black ; and 
js., purple and black, all bear the portrait of King George II. 
of Tonga. 3 d., green and black, “ prehistoric remains,” in 
reality the wonderful Haamonga monument of hardened coral; 
4 d., mauve and green, bunch of bread fruit; 6 d., vermilion, 
cluster of coral; 2 s., blue and black, view of the island Haabai, 
with ships in forepart; 2s. 6 d., violet, parrot amidst tropical 
foliage; 5s., lake and black, view of Vavau Harbour. King 


in circles are numerals of value. 

Liberia, 75c., black and brown, “ Book ” stamp. 

This is one of the series of ten fine stamps issued by the Negro 
Republic in 1909. As will be seen, the design is in the shape of a 
book, thus supplying w’hat may be termed a philatelic pun. For 
the w'ord “ Libertas ” (“ Liberty ”), from which Liberia takes its 
name, includes the w’ord “ liber,” meaning a “ book.” A native 
scene appears on the cover of the book as portrayed ; “ postage ” 
is inscribed along the upper edge of the leaves, while the name 
of the country is placed on the back of the book by way of 
supplying its title. The book itself is of chocolate brown colour, 
with the view printed upon the cover in black. 
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Some Simple Tricks with String. 

A Pleasing Amusement for Winter Evenings. ' 

By ARTHUR AINSLIE, 

Author of “ The Wizard Up-to-Date.” 



GREAT advantage of tricks done with 
string is that they cost practically 
nothing ; another advantage is that 
they can be done on the spur of the 
moment, without a lot of trouble¬ 
some preparations. On the other 
hand, string tricks have a corre¬ 
sponding disadvantage: a little work 
is necessary before they can be 
thoroughly mastered. 

I always think that string tricks 
are the most difficult tricks of all to 
explain properly on paper, q,nd my 
artist tells me that they are certainly 
the most difficult tricks tc draw T 
properly. However, the artist 
has done his best to make every¬ 
thing quite clear, and I think 
he has succeeded ; I wall try to 
follow his good example. 

The first trick we will call 

The Disappearing Knot. 

Get someone to tie a piece 
cf string securely roiind your 
left thumb and then to tie 
a knot in the centre of the 
string which, by the way, 
should be rather thick. If 
your string happens to be 
thin, see that the knot is not 
tied very tightly. Give the 
other end of the string to some one, and ask that 
person to hold it so that the string is not quite 
taut. (See Fig. i in the first illustration.) 

Throw a handkerchief over your thumb and the 
knot, and call attention to the fact that as one end 
of the string is tied round your thumb and the other 
end is being held, it is quite impossible to untie 
the knot. That statement is quite true ; yet, when 
you allow the handkerchief to drop on the floor, 
the audience see that the knot has disappeared. 

This trick is very simple. After the knot is 
covered, you simply loosen it and slide the knot 
along the string until it passes over the knot close 
to your thumb. Figs. 2 and 3 show how this is 
done, and Fig. 4 shows the string without the knot 
in the centre. You will notice that there is very 
little difference between the appearance of the knot 
near the thumb at the beginning and at the end 
of the trick. 

Our next trick is 

The Magic Loop. 

Take a piece of string about a yard and a half long and 
tie the ends together. Pass the loop over the right arm 
and put the right hand into your waistcoat pocket. The 
trick is to take the loop away from the arm without taking 
the hand out of your pocket. 

When everybody has given up this puzzle ask a boy to 
* assist you by taking off his coat; this simplifies the trick. 
Then hang the loop over his right arm, and he will not 
need to be told that he is to keep his hand in the right- 


hand pocket of his w f aistcoat, because he will be sure 
to try and make the trick as difficult as possible for you. 
(See Fig. 1, next illustration.) 

To take the loop away you pass it under the right arm¬ 
hole of the waistcoat, over the boy's head, and under the 
other arm-hole. Then, if you put your hand under the 
waistcoat you wall be able to draw down the loop, and 
when it is clear from the waistcoat it will fall to the ground, 
and the boy will be able to step out of it. 

Fig. 2 shows how the loop is passed under the arm-hole 
of the waistcoat and over the head. The two dotted lines 
show the string under the waistcoat, and the single dotted 
line with the arrow shows the direction for the rest of the 
trick. Fig. 3 shows the loop dropping over the left arm ; 
of course the boy’s left arm must come out of the loop, 
and the loop will then be in the position shown in Fig. 4 ; 
the loop is under the waistcoat. Fig. 5 shows the loop 
dropping from the waistcoat to the ground. 

It will be seen that this apparent impossibility is 
really accomplished by passing the loop under the right 
hand, but as the hand is in the pocket all the time, 
this little fact is not noticed. 
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The Disappearing Knot. 


The String on the Chair. 

Take a shorter loop of string and pass it round the knob 
on the back of a chair. Pass the first finger through the 
double loop (see Fig. 1, illustration three) and ask someone 
if it is possible to pull the string right through the wood. 
The answer ought to be “ No," but some perverse people 
have an idea that nothing is impossible to a conjurer ! 

In order that there may not be any chance of the string 
slipping over the knob ask a boy to put his hand on the 
top of it. Then pass the two thumbs through the two 
"ends" of the loop; curl the left little finger round the 
left-hand string on the right thumb, and the right little 
finger round the right-hand string on the left thumb. The 
palms of the hands should be upwards. 

Fig. 2 . shows the position of the string at this point. 
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The Ma^ie Loop. 


Now, if you release the left little finger and the right 
thumb (marked with two crosses in the diagram) the 
string will come clear aw'ay from the chair. Fig. 3 shows 
how the string is really removed, but as you pull the string 
very quickly, the eyes of the audience cannot follow the 
movement. 

Separate the hands as far as possible and the loop will 
be on the left thumb and right little finger, as in Fig. 4. 
The loop has apparently passed right through the wood. 

The artist has drawn the string and the fingers at every 
stage of the trick, but he has not shown how the string 
can be removed in such a way that it shall be on the two 
thumbs at the end of the trick. It was not necessary to 
have the additional sketches made because I can show you. 
from the drawings here reproduced, how to finish the 
trick so that the string is in the same position 


both fingers several times, binding the two 
fingers together. But when you unwind the 
T string it is seen to be hanging on the second 

n finger ; the first finger is free. 

Ho 5 L jr This is one of the tricks which you can 

safely do more than once before the same 
audience without fear of detection, because. 
/ \/ f although you use the same method every 

/ 1 Y time, you can vary it slightly. 

j \ (° 'Y \ The artist has drawn the hands in such a 

s''' A 1 way that the secret may be given away, but 

I^A IL • in the performance of the trick to an audience 

\vj^ 1° ^ h * i y° u find ft an advantage to point the 

[ 0 * s 7 fingers slightly downwards until you come to 

\ the final moment of the trick. Now for the 

' / explanation. 

o \\ The first part is simple; the string is 

merely placed over the first finger as in Fig. 1, 
0 illustration four. Note that one of the strings 

is marked A. When you bring the two 
0 - strings up to pass them round the two fingers 

J slip A off again, but if you do this at ..the 

y J first revolution you must be careful not to 

/ ;r, slip A away until the other string is passed 

f v /]) tightly round the loop on the first finger. 

If you forget to do this the loop on the 
| J first finger will naturally come away and the 

trick will be given away at the start. The 
string marked A must come away from both 
fingers, as in Fig. 3. If you take it away at 

I the right the first revolution and take care to put the other string 
agram) the tightly round the loop on the first finger, that loop wall 
ig. 3 shows be held securely and you can then go on winding the 

II the string string round and round both fingers until you come to 
follow the the ends of the string. Then slowly unwind it and the 

string will be on the second finger. 

le loop will If you are asked to “ do it again.” you can keep the 
s in Fig. 4. string marked A round both fingers until the last moment ; 
the wood. then, just as you start to unwind the string, slip the 
*rs at every string A off the fingers and the result will be the same ; 
r the string the string will be seen hanging round the second finger, 
on the two You will notice in Fig. 3 that when the string A is 
lecessary to slipped off the fingers there is naturally a little piece of 
n show you. loose string. You must practise doing the trick so quickly 
finish the that you can draw this loose piece tightly at once; then 


at the end as it was at the beginning—that 
is, round the thumbs. It is as well to finish 
the trick in this way because then, if anybody 
else tries to do it that person will probably 
fail, and will keep on failing, until yon suggest 
that you are ready for the next trick./ 

Look at Fig. 3 again. The right thumb 
is extended away from the hand, but if it 
were placed near the fingers it would be an 
easy matter to push it upwards through the 
loop round the left thumb and right little 
finger. At the same moment you slip the right 
little finger out of the loop, and the loop will 
then be drawn clear away from the chair and 
it will be on your two thumbs. You should 
practise this until you can do it quickly and 
without thinking about it. 

The String on the Finger, 

This is one of those annoying little tricks 
which seem perfectly simple—until somebody 
who does not know it tries his hand, and 
discovers that he hasn’t quite got the knack 
of it. 

Here is the* effect of the trick, as the 
audience sees it. 

You extend your left first finger and hang 
a short piece of string over it. You then 
bring your second finger up against the first 



and taking the double string, pass it round 


The String on the Chair. 
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it will not be noticed. If you decide not to slip A off the 
fingers until the last moment you must take care, in 
winding the string round the fingers, to keep A nearest 
to the tips of the fingers and you must not really wind the 
string very tightly, because otherwise you will not be 



The String on the Finger. 


able to get A off the fingers quickly, and if you cannot do 
this you have bungled the trick. The only part of A which 
comes off the fingers is that which is passed round them 
at the first revolution—seen in Fig. 2. When yon have 
got that little loop away you have done the trick. 

Keep the fingers pointed away from the audience and 
they will not see what is happening; all they will see is 
the binding of the fingers together. Take care not to 
cross the strings when you pass them for the first time 
round the two fingers. Although this trick is so simple— 
when you know it—you will find that it is one of the most 
puzzling tricks to show to an ordinary audience. 

The Mysterious Knots. 

1 For the next trick you will require about ten yards of 
string. Tie one end to somebody's wrist; if anyone else 
asks to be allowed to tie the knots you can 
safely allow him to do so, and you can 
then ask him to tie the other end to some¬ 
body else's wrist. To make the trick look 
as mysterious as possible you can have the 
knots on both wrists sealed. 

You then announce that, although the ends 
of the strings have been securely fastened 
round two persons* wrists, you are going 
to try to produce something on the string. 

Do not make the mistake of telling your 
audience exactly what you are going to 
produce ; it is as well to get as much effect 
as possible out of a trick, and one way of 
doing this is to create a surprise at the end. 

If there happens to be a screen in the room 
you must then ask one of the “ tied ** 
assistants to retire behind the screen with 
you ; the other can stand in front of the 
screen. 

It there is no screen handy, you can ask 
one assistant to come out of the room with 
ypu, and the other to stand close up to the 
door; the string can be passed under the 
door. 

You tell your audience that you do this 
because you do not wish to give the trick 
away—if possible. If it is not convenient 


to do the trick in either of the two ways I have 
suggested, then your next best plan is „ to ask to have 
the lights turned out for a few moments, but in that 
case take care that there is no danger of the fire blazing 
up suddenly ! 

All you are really going to do is to produce 
three or four knots in the centre of the string, 
but as the ends are tied securely *to two persons' 
wrists the feat will seem impossible. In reality it is 
quite easy. 

The man who accompanies you behind the screen 
or outside the room must be in your confidence, 
because you cannot help giving the trick away to 
him. If you wish to keep the secret all to yourself 
you must have one end of the string tied to your own 
wrist, but the trick is easier when you manipulate the 
string tied to somebody else’s wrist. 

All you have to do is to take up three or four loops 
in the string, twist each one, and pass it over the 
person’s body. This person then steps out of all the 
loops and the knots are tied. Fig. 1 below shows you 
exactly how this happens. You will notice that if the 
arm with the string tied to it could be passed right 
through the loop round the man’s head a knot would 
be tied. The arm cannot come up through the loop 
because the string is tied to the wrist, but if the loop 
is passed down to the ground (as in Fig. 2), and the 
man steps out, the result is the same—the knots 
are tied. Although the end of the Vtring tied to 
the wrist cannot be tampered with, the man himself 
is practically the end of the string. I think now 
that the trick should be quite clear to the dullest 
reader. 

I have purposely kept what I think is the best trick 
of the lot to the end, and have called it simply 

The Loop on the String. 

For this trick you will require a piece of string about a 
yard and a half long and a shorter piece about a foot 
long. 

Begin by tying the two ends of the short piece together, 
making a little ring of string. With this ring you give 
a little piece of by-play—a joke that has nothing to do 
with the trick that is coming. Just ask some one : “ Have 
you ever seen this ? ” Then put the first fingers in the 
loop, twist them round and round each other and join the 
thumbs to the first fingers, holding the ring of string between 
them (see Figs. A and B, next page). Then give the 



nc.s. 

The Mysterious Knots. 
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hands a shake and the loop will drop away, although 
the first fingers and thumbs are still touching each 
other. 

To do this you merely join the left first finger to the 
right thumb, and the left thumb to the right first finger. 
l v ig. C shows the loop dropping away from the hand. 

You continue with your “ patter ” : 

" That has nothing to do with the trick. I pass this 
long piece of string through the little ring of string. 
Will some one please hold the two ends of the string ? 
Now', is it possible to refnove the ring of string with¬ 
out taking it off the ends of the long string ? I will 


Pul! c/ose. 





Undoing Knot 


ftEEF Knot 
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try, but in order that you may not see how the trick 
is done, I will cover the ring of string with this handker¬ 
chief." 

You do so, and after a little fumbling under the hand¬ 
kerchief you suggest that perhaps the trick would be more 
interesting to the audience if they could see what was 
going on, while at the same time it would be easier for you. 

The handkerchief is accordingly removed. The loop 
of string is still on the string held by a member of the 
audience. With a quick movement of the fingers you 
pull the loop of string away from the long string. The 
loop is intact. Both pieces of string are not prepared in 
any way for the trick, which you can do without any 
trouble—when you know the secret. 

To begin with, the ends of the shorter piece of string 
must be tied in a reef knot. The artist has shown exactly 
how this knot is tied. B is the left hand string and A 
the right. When the knot is completed B comes over 
to the left again, but if it is taken over to the right, and 


the right hand pulls on B, while the left hand holds the 
left part of the loop on the other side of the knot, the 
string is straightened and the knot can be slipped away 
(see diagram). 

So much for the tying of the knot, and I advise you 
to practise tying it and untying it until you can do both 
things very quickly. 

When the loop of string is passed over the long piece 
it is not merely passed straight over one end. but is first 
tw'isted and then folded (see Fig. i). When the loop is 
on the string it wall have the appearance of the loop shown 
in Fig. 2. This is important. 

After the loop has been covered 
by a handkerchief you put your 
hands underneath it, and while 
pretending to try and remove the 
loop, you actually do remove it by 
the simple process of undoing the 
reef knot in the way I have already 
shown. You quickly tie the two 
ends together, and then fasten the 
loop to the string in the way shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. The loop is 
merely passed round the string and 
one " end " of the loop is passed 
through the other. Do not draw 
the loop up tightly to the string. 
Let it appear like Fig. 4 which, 
you will notice, is very much like 
Fig. 2, which was how the loop 
appeared when it was fairly on the 
string. Now you sec the reason for 
twisting the loop and folding it 
before putting it on the string. 
You wanted to give the loop the 
appearance it would assume when 
you had taken it off the string and 
put it back again. 

Having unfastened the loop and 
.put it on the string again in the 
way I have described, take away 
the handkerchief, and at once pretend 
to be manipulating the loop again. 
Don't give the audience a chance 
of seeing the loop for more than a 
few seconds, or some one may notice that although the 
loop is still on the string it is not on properly. Of course 
it is a very simple matter to remove the loop by reversing 
the process with which you put it on the string. Cover 
the loop with the hand while you are removing it. 

When you first tie the short piece of string into a loop 
you should not tic it very tightly. If yoy are in any doubt 
as to which end of the string to pull in order to convert 
the reef-knot intp a slip knot, you can have one end slightly 
frayed, and the other end cut clean with a knife. When 
you tie the string after you have removed the loop by all 
means tie it as tightly as possible. 

In order to economise space the artist has trimmed off 
the ends of the knot very close to the loop; you will probably 
find it more convenient to work with longer ends. Use 
a good even piece of string. 

One more word of advice. Don’t attempt to show 
any one of these tricks until vou have practised it so well 
that you are quite sure you cannot fail. 



The Golden Land of Duty. 


HE Golden Land of Duty has a gate that's ever wide. 
And men and women, boys and girls, pause there, 
awhile, beside 

The plucky bloom of " Don’t-give-in-however-hard- 
youTe-prest," 

Which climb about its threshold with the buds of " Do-your- 
best ! " 

And some, the feeble-hearted folk, sit down amid the flowers ! 
And some, the souls of bravery, scorn thus to w'aste the hours 1 


And some, the hero-spirited, march forward thro’ the gate 

To Golden Land of Duty, with a valiant song, elate ! 

Not all the stretch of country-side beyond the gate is fair ! 

Some roads are scarred with rock and rut—some hedges sharp 
with care ! 

But ever o'er it shines the sun of " Make-your-life-worth¬ 
while ! " 

And winds of " Put-y our self -aside " brace* hearts for every 
mile ! 





The striking presentation plate that is included in this month’s is entitled “ A Coronation Surprise," and the story relating to 

number will probably puzzle many readers in respect of its it is as follows. When Edward I was crowned king at West- 

title. How many of them, I wonder. minster in 1272, being accompanied by his 

ABOUT OUR have heard or read of the bolas, the deadly WHEN EDWARD Queen, Eleanor the scene was the occasion 

PRESENTATION weapon beloved of the Patagonian Indian ? THE FIRST of a notable event. A large body of his 

PLATE. Mr. Stanley L. Wood, in sending me his WAS CROWNED, nobles attended the king,'these being richly 

picture, jotted down some notes on the dressed and mounted on splendid chargers, 

subject and these will enlighten the puzzled ones. The bolas At the conclusion of the ceremony these nobles dismounted, 

is a heavy rope, weighted with three stone balls. The Indian, and their squires turned the horses, with their fine trappings, 

mounted on his horse, holds his weapon by the shortest of loose among the great crowd, all of whom were free to seize 

the three thongs, and, while riding at full gallop, whirls it what animals they could. This was a royal celebration indeed, 

round his head prior to launching it at the animal which he and no doubt the king appreciated the generous largesse on 

is chasing. (See the sketch on the next page.) As a rule, the part of his barons, 

the guanaco, or Patagonian llama, is the principal creature * * * 

that is sought; it is esteemed both for its skin and its flesh. 

A large breed of puma, and the ostrich, are also hunted by " The tunnel was no more than two feet six inches wide and 


the Tehuelches, who are pure nomads, 
living solely by the chase and the breed¬ 
ing of horses. This Indian of South 
America, by the way. ; is a fine figure of 
a man, being usually above six feet in 
height and splendidly developed above 
the waist. His legs, however, are not so 
well moulded, being the limbs of a race 
of riders. 

In the picture " Bolassed ! ” wc see how 
the weighted rope winds itself round and 
round the animal that is struck; the 
latter’s struggles only cause it to be¬ 
come more and more entangled, the heavy 
stone balls preventing it from undoing 
the encircling loops. In the end the prey 
either causes its own death by strangu¬ 
lation or it is easily despatched with the 
knife. 

• * * * 

Another picture to which I want to 
draw attention this month is that which 
appears on page 133 of this issue. It 



GOINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

VIII.—These little coins were at one time 
freely circulated in Britain as well as in 
other parts of the Roman Empire. The 
bronze coin is one of those pieces on which 
the legendary history of the foundation of 
Rome by Remus and Romulus is recorded. 
The other (obverse and reverse) is a silver 
denarius of Nero, renowned for his cruelty 
to the Christians; on the reverse is a temple 
to the Goddess Vesta. 


five feet high. Men inside were passing 
ammunition from one 
FILMING THE to the other in an 

WAR AT THE endless chain and dis- 

FRONt. appearing into the 

bowels of the earth. 
The shaft took a downward trend. It 

was only by squeezing past the munition- 
bearers that we were able to proceed at 
all, and in some places it was impossible 
for more than one to crush through at a 
time. By the light of an electric torch, 
stuck in the mud, I was able to see the 
men. They were wet with perspiration, 
steaming in fact, stripped to the waist; 
working like Trojans, eaefi doing the 
work of six men. The latter part of 
the shaft seemed practically upright. 
I dragged ray camera along by the strap 
attached to the case. It was impossible 
to carry it. At last we came to the 
exit. 

** ‘ We are in “ No Man's Land " now/ 
said my guide. * If the Germans had 
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any idea we were here the place would soon be an 
inferno.’ 

" Immediately in front, crouching close to the bank as possible, 
were some of our men, the Lancashire Fusiliers, with bayonets 
fixed, and ready to spring forward. 

“ I filmed the -waiting Fusiliers. Some of them looked happy 
and gay; others sat with stern, set faces, realising the great 
task in front of them. 

“ Packing my camera, I prepared to return to where the mine 
-—the largest ‘ blown' on the British front—was going up. 
It was loaded with twenty tons of the new explosive aminol, 
and had taken seven months to build. 

“ Just on time I filmed some of the men fixing bayonets before 
being sent to their stations in the firing trench. The great 
moment of the advance was drawing near. On the way I 
passed an officer I knew. 

" ‘ Are you going over ? * I asked. 

" ‘ Rather, the whole lot of us. Some stunt, eh ? ' 

" ‘ Don’t forget,' I said, * the camera will be on you. Good 
luck.' ” 

These extracts I have taken from a book that is of absorbing 
interest, for it relates the extraordinary experiences of the 
intrepid ” Official War Office Kinematographcr ” who filmed 
the great battle of the Somme. The book is called '* How I 
Filmed the War," by Lieutenant Geoffrey H. Malins, O.B.E. 
(Herbert Jenkins, Ltd ), and it tells a positively fascinating 
story of dauntless zeal and ridicule of risk in the quest for 
splendid scenes to show to the people at home. 

As everyone agrees, " the pictures " are a magnificent in¬ 
stitution, and capable of an enormous influence for our good. 
The more’s the pity that their uses are sometimes debased. 
This book tells the breathless tale of the making of films worthy 
of being preserved as a permanent memorial of the greatest 
drama in history. That, indeed, is the keynote of its record. 

And what stirring adventures fell to the lot of the official 


kinematographer ! " Warm corners " came every other day ; 

in a rush for cover he loses the handle of his camera ; he makes 
a " hide-up " of an old sandbag in order to film the Prince of 
Wales ; " takes ” the battle of St. Eloi from within forty-five 
yards of the German trenches ; gets a taste of gas and a Bosche 
bullet through his service cap ; takes the first kinematograph 
film of the Western Front while travelling by aeroplane at 
eighty miles an hour ; films the earth revolving as the 'plane 
spirals down for six thousand feet; three times fails to reach 
Tropes Wood, the " stronghold of the dead," smoking two 
cigarettes at a time to keep off the flies; and gets pictures of 
the King, President Poincare and all the great military leaders 
of the Allies sheer in the front lines. 

Needless to say, as a " movie " man the author illustrates 
his book wdth some wonderfully good photographs. And the word- 
pictures that he draws for us are as excellent. For instance: 

" A touching incident took place when the King was on the 
point of leaving the Hospital. He stooped down and picked up 
a small puppy, gently caressed and kissed it, then handed it 
back to the Colonel. This scene appears in the film and illustrates 
his Majesty’s affection for dumb animals. I had just finished 
turning when an officer came up to me and said in a low tone : 
‘That’s funny.' ‘What's funny?' I asked. ‘Why, that 
incident. Do you know, that dog only came in here yesterday, 
and he has done so much mischief through playing about 
that at last the C.O. determined to get rid of him. But we 
won’t now. I shall put a red, white and blue ribbon round 
his neck and call him George. He shall be the hospital’s mascot.'' ’ 

The camera man runs as much risk as anyone in the fighting¬ 
line. We ought to appreciate the conditions under which his 
pictures have been obtained. 

• * * 

“ Back to Winter Sports Again," by Sercombe Griffin 
(with illustrations), is the title of a seasonable article that 
will appear in next month's number of the VB O.P.” 



WHIRLING THE BOLAS. 

(Sec frontispiece to this month’s number and note on previous page.) 


Among other items in the February number may be men¬ 
tioned the following:—"The Broken Bridge," a com¬ 
plete story of olden time; "Tricks with Figures”; 
" Sanderson’s Ball,” complete school story; "The 
' B.O.P.' Stamp Comer ” (illustrated) ; "Coins and their 
Stories " (illustrated); with further instalments of the 
splendid serials : " The Wiiard King," by Major Charles 
Gilson, and " The Shadow on the School," by Frank 
Elias. The coloured presentation plate given with this 
number will depict several of the "New National 
Flags." This up-to-date plate is sure to be in great de¬ 
mand, so " B.O.P." readers who wish to secure it should 
make a point of ordering their copies early. A L H 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League ol Friendship was founded in ISIS with 
a Tien to its forming a bond -9I union between readers 
of the - B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals 
are those of the paper whieh for so many 
years has stood far aH that is high eel and 
purest and best in life. Without binding 
its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a 
clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to 
be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a 
card bearing his name and number on the 
League register. For those who desire some 
form 0! recognition, Ledges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, watch- 
chain pendants and tie*pins, these being on sale at 7 <L each 
poet free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouvene Street, 
London, E.C. 4 . Colonial readers are requested to note'that 
International coupons, and not stamps, for the amount re¬ 
quired, should be sent. 
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By SERGOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of "The Idol with the Ivory Eyes," etc 


I. 

I 'LL eat my topee if I don’t capture Boh Tcha 
Ngai ! " exclaimed the stalwart young Britisher 
seated at length in the long-sleever on the verandah 
of a substantially-built bungalow in Upper Burma. 
“It will just about astonish the dear old dad to find on 
his return that the dacoit who has always eluded the 
Commissioner has been captured by his son, the Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner. ’ ’ 

Ewart Stanier dwelt longingly on each syllable of his 
new title. His schooldays in England had not long 
terminated, but he had lived much in Burma where his 
father had held a Government appointment for many 
years. Ewart had encountered adventures not a few, as 
recorded in former volumes of the “ B.O.P.," but this 
latest project bade fair to eclipse all former exploits, and, 
lie prided himself, would prove to his superiors his ability 
to fill his new post with distinction. Also there was a 
reward of one hundred pounds for the capture of the 
famous dacoit. 

# * Moung Hla," cried he, summoning his “ boy,” a young 
Burman of Ewart's own age, his devoted servant, and 
even more anxious for his “ thakin's " success than was 
the thakin himself. “ So I am to understand that the 
notorious robber-chief, Boh Tcha Ngai, is alone at this 
moment in a village not twenty miles away ? 90 

“Thakin. it is true,” replied the young Burman in his 
quaint English. “ I desire my master to be L.-G.*, so I 
seek schemes to advance him. We get Boh Tcha Ngai. 
we get praise, fifteen hundred rupees, and thakin soon 
grow bigger thakin. I go Wahsoo, and my friend tell 
me there is famous dacoit there. I come tell master.'' 

“ Which in plain English means that I am to act on 
information received from an absolutely infallible source," 
responded Ewart Stanier. “ And you say he has no 
followers with him at all ? ” 

“ Boh Tcha Ngai say he not need followers ; he come, 
he go, and no man stop him. He say Old Jackal, your 
father, gone away ; he not fear Puppy Jackal." 


* Lieutenant-Governor. 
\ 


The Extra-Assistant-Commissioner positively writhed 
in his chair, and I verify believe, at-that moment, would 
have entertained slow torture as appropriate treatment 
for the impudent Burman robber. “ Perhaps the Puppy 
Jackal may achieve what my father and even King 
Theebaw himself failed to accomplish—the capture of the 
dacoit that grows so cocky in his old age." 

" Boh Tcha Ngai not think his words reach thakin," 
responded the devoted Moung Hla. “ He say he kill 
anyone who tell thakin he visit Wahsoo." 

“You are a brick, Moung Hla, as I have had to tell you 
more than once. And now we go to act on your advice. 
I hear the Sikhs approaching; I have told the Jemadar to 
be ready for an immediate march on Wahsoo." 

As Ewart spoke, six bearded Sikh police with their 
Jemadar (native sergeant) arrived at the foot of the 
verandah. The young Englishman was fully accoutred 
for a journey through the jungle. Moung Hla in an in¬ 
credibly short time gathered together such extras as might 
be needed in the way of refreshment and comfort for his 
beloved thakin—not even forgetting a camera. 

Ewart took every precaution, for he knew the reputation 
of the famous dacoit. Tcha Ngai, in the days of the last 
of the Burmese kings, had suffered a cruel injustice and 
had taken to the Hills with an armed following that proved 
so formidable as to penetrate to the royal palace in 
Mandalay itself. Indeed, it was quite openly said by the 
Burmans that fche weak King Theebaw would have ere 
long been replaced 6n the throne by Boh Tcha Ngai, had 
not the English taken Mandalay in 1885. and established 
British rule in Upper Burma as they had so successfully 
done in the Lower country. Following the fall of the 
Burmese capital, there was much guerilla warfare, and 
chief among the dacoits who resisted the new rulers, as 
he had done the old, was Boh Tcha Ngai. But, spite of 
some success, he found the British troops different metal 
to the untrained rabble of Theebaw', and he gradually 
withdrew his band northwards. Upper Burma saw little 
of the famous dacoit for some years, as he carried on his 
depredations in Western China. Now, at the time of 
wdiich we write, he had once again visited the scenes of his 
former exploits, and was committing acts of dacoity 
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that brought him under British eyes once more. Never 
before, however, had he penetrated so far south as 
Wahsoo. 

The dacoit’s incentive was discovered by Moung Hla : 
in Wahsoo, hitherto unknown, lived a son of Boh Tcha 
Ngai. The robber chief had come to enlist the lad—he 
was eighteen years old—in his guerilla band. The name 
of the dreaded dacoit was in itself sufficient to disarm any 
resistance on the part of the villagers who had shuddering 
recollections of former dacoities. 

To capture this seasoned and ruthless warrior, we see 
the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner, his " boy," the Jemadar 
and six Sikh police trudging doggedly towards Wahsoo, 
the sun blazing down with tropical fury. Indeed, it was 
against all tradition to attempt such a march at this time 
of day at this season of the year, but it was all part of 
Ewart’s plan to surprise the wily 
dacoit. 

“ I jolly well know’ "—mused 
Ewart to himself—" that the old 
dad would say I was rash, but 
all rashness is forgiven when a 
man succeeds. And, hang it all, 
the Boh called me a puppy. Also, 
if I did wait for reinforcements 
from Shwebo, the old robber 
would meanwhile decamp. Strike 
while the iron is hot—is my motto. 

And there isn’t much doubt about 
its being hot, to judge by the feel 
of my sword-hilt." 

As the little band represent¬ 
ing British rule neared Wahsoo, 
greater precaution was observed, 
and all preparation was made for 
a brush with the dacoits. The 
jungle of bamboo canes and ban¬ 
yan trees thinned out, and some 
groves of plantains gave promise 
of the huts they were soon to 
see. 

" Thakin," remarked Moung 
Hla, ear to ground, " there Is no 
sound in village. Perpraps all is 
dead. Boh Tcha Ngai find he be¬ 
trayed, and kill all Wahsoo. Let 
us go not." 

" Rats ! " was Ewart’s whis¬ 
pered reply. " Which is the hut 
where w p e are to capture the 
Boh ? " 

With shaking forefinger the 
Burman'boy indicated the dwell¬ 
ing of which he had received the 
very definite information. 

Cautiously the little party worked their way through 
the outskirts of the village clearing, blit not a sign of life 
was to be seen amongst all that collection of huts-on-legs— 
to give a free translation of the Burmese word used to 
describe the dwellings, which were a cross between a hut 
and a bungalow. 

At the word of command, the police leapt to their feet 
and charged towards their objective, with Ewart at their 
head, revolver in his hand. Moung Hla following as fast 
as he could for the baggage he bore. 

A mangy pariah dog fled howling from beneath one of 
the bigger dwellings, and that was the only sign of life. 
Evidently the village was deserted. 

On trying the door of the Boh’s supposed temporary 
resting place it was found tightly barred, and Ewart, 
listening intently, thought he detected sounds of some one 
moving. 

It did not take very long for two stalwart Sikhs to 
batter down the door with their muskets, the remaining 
police standing ready to fire at any sign of resistance. 

As soon as his eyes adjusted themselves to the dimly 
lit interior of the room which composed the dwelling, 


Ewart saw a sad sight. An elderly Burman, grey of head » 
had a rope about his neck, the rope being attached to the 
upright timber which supported the roof, against which 
timber the captive was seated, bound hand and foot, whilst 
across his forehead there were smears of blood. In the 
darkest corner of the room was a paddy bin, constituting 
what is ordinarily the larder of the Burman household ; 
the young official cursorily scanned it, as it was almost 
big enough to hold a man, but he noted the white grains 
of rice overflowing the bin, and gave it no second thought. 

Quickly they freed the poor old native from his bonds, 
and taking the gag from his mouth, Ewart gently asked 
for information. For some minutes the old man was tco 
feeble to stand or speak, evidently all he could do was to 
look his gratitude at his deliverers. 

Whilst three Sikhs stood on guard at the doorway, the 
other three under their Jemadar 
searched the other huts, but only 
to find Wahsoo completely de¬ 
serted. 

After giving the released man 
a drink of water, he was induced 
to give an account of himself ; 
he knew no English, but spoke 
in cultured Burmese. Boh Tcha 
Ngai's dacoits with their savage 
master at their head—the old 
Burman declared — had that 
morning demanded every man in 
Wahsoo to forthwith join their 
band, the women to accompany 
the dacoits to the secret haunt 
amongst the mountains, there to 
serve the fighting men. 

" And of all these men and 
women of Wahsoo, I alone refused 
to join the dacoits," said the old 
native with tears in his eyes, " I, 
even I. Oo Sein Pyoo, was alone 
true to the British. My fellow 
villagers have gone with Boh 
Tcha Ngai and his murderers to 
the Neverfound Caves in the 
mountains of Nmaiaka Lolling." 

" Did Boh Tcha Ngai expect 
me to attempt his capture, Oo 
Sein Pyoo ? " asked Ewart, after 
refreshing the old man with a 
further draught of water. 

" Art thou he whom the da¬ 
coit scoundrel called the Puppy 
► Jackal ? " humbly requested the 
refreshed captive, and so jealous 
for his newly-acquired dignity 
was the Extra-Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioner, that for a moment he imagined there was a glint of 
amusement in the old Burman's face. 

" I don’t know what the old jackass of a robber called 
me," retorted the British Government official warmly, 

" but I am he who roots out all vermin when my father is 
not here to attend to such scavenging." v 

The quavering voice w ent quietly on speaking, his hands 
upheld in the attitude of supplication : " The Boh desired 
me to tell the Puppy Jackal that tigers war not with 
jackals, but if puppies grow troublesome, he has a young 
tiger cub who will chastise jackal puppies. May I be 
forgiven if I offend, White lord ! Yet, had I not given 
my word to tell you this, you t would not have found me 
alive." 

Thrice the old native shikooed to the very ground. 
The Extra-Assistant-Commissioner had ordered the re¬ 
maining Sikhs to join theirxomrades ere the candid remarks 
of the old man had been completed ; his prestige amongst 
his men stood high. 

Whilst only a boy, Ewart Stanier had outwitted Hwke-a 
and his band of dacoits, as has been recorded elsewhere, 
but it seemed in the case we are now recording that 


3n Uhneteen ftwenqvone! 

IftOU’RE looking away to an unknown 
space 

Of minutes and houri and days ! 

Ton grip faith-swords as you travel apace 
Right into the mystery-hase. 


There are ups and downs,—there are hard- 
work hills,— 

There are valleys of holiday fun: 

There are difficult bits to test your wills 
Ere ever your journey’s run. 

There are “ stiff exams ”—for a grand big thing 
Is life—and it needs big work ! 

And wise folks all of their best will bring— 
Tho’ others may shrink and shirk. 

Ton’ll need a Master to teach you true— 

A Master to “coach” you well,— 

Who knows your strength and your weak¬ 
ness, too. 

In all that your soul would spell. 


So ask in this early Hew Tear-tide,— 

That battles for right be done 1 
That tasks be learnt: and that Ood will guide 
In this “ Nineteen Twenty-one ” ! 

LILLIAN SARD. 




BOLASSED ! 

A Tehuelche Indian hunter of Patagonia capturing a puma 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Pafcr" by STANLEY L WOOD.) 
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Boh Tcha Ngai and his dacoits had outwitted Ewart, else 
why had Oo Sein Pyoo been left to deliver the insulting 
message ? 

Yet how near to success the young Englishman was at that 
moment, he had not the remotest glimmer of conception. 
In the darkest corner of the room was a paddy bin, which 
he would have done well to examine. 

The Extra-Assistant-Commissioner decided not to stay 
in the neighbourhood of Wahsoo for the night, in case the 
Boh and his band of dacoits should return. Ewart feared 
that he had been completely hoodwinked through the 
innocent instrumentality of his servant, Moung Hla. And 
he could not tell but what, even now, there was an am¬ 
bush prepared into which he and his men might fall. 

Ewart offered to convey the old Burman back 
with him to his father’s house, there to recover 
himself from his ill-usage. The old man hesitated, 
and finally declined, electing to be taken as far as 
the village of Nahdoung, which lay on the route of 
the return march. 

“ Assuredly, when I am recovered of the wounds 
inflicted by that dastardly Boh Tcha 
Ngai.” said the old man, bowing low, ” I 
will visit the young white lord if he so 
desire. Yet I pray thee, hold me not in 
any way responsible for the wicked con¬ 
duct of my fellow villagers. If I visit 
thee, thakin, say thou wilt notjiold me 
hostage for any ill they may commit 
under that evil dacoit, Boh Tcha Ngai.” 

” It were not just, Oo Sein 
Pyoo, to hold thee responsible 
for other men's crimes.” re¬ 
sponded the British official. 

” And know once for all that 
no Briton would betray his 
guest/* 

” Always the British are to 
be trusted, I know full well,” 
replied the grateful old man ; 

“it has been known that they 
will keep their word to their 
own undoing. Yet other na¬ 
tions are not all like thy nation, 
thakin. and perchance thy ser¬ 
vants would ill-treat me in thy 
absence.” 

“ I will w'rite you a safe 
conduct,” said the Extra-As- 

sistant-Commissioner. “ And that piece of paper 
would safeguard you even were you Boh Tcha Ngai 
himself. But come, I will take a. sun-picture of 
you. Oo Sein Pyoo, and thou shalt have a copy 
when thou dost pay thy call on my father and 
myself. Also, it will be to me a reminder that one 
at least in Wahsoo is true to the Empire.” 

In the corner where it w r as darkest was a paddy bin. 
It was at this moment that Ewart thought he heard a 
tucktoo call from the bin ; the tucktoo is a house lizard 
that makes a sound not unlike a human chuckle. 

Two bearded Sikhs bore the old man into the sunshine, 
and Ewart duly recorded the patriot's features by means of 
his camera. Afterwards the old fellow was tenderly borne to 
the village of Nahdoung. where he was received with much 
reverence ; he was evidently known and respected there. 

Without further incident, Ewart Stanier and his men 
duly returned to headquarters. 


” There is nothing like promptitude in such affairs, 
my son,” said the veteran, “ but you might have landed 
yourself in a terrible fix. Boh Tcha Ngai values human 
life at about the same as we should value a mosquito’s 
life. He has been engaged in his profession of armed 
robber for twenty-five years, and if you had read all the 
records of his doings as I have done, you would realise that 
he sticks at nothing. His ghastly scheme in the matter 
of the Stolen Jade Buddha would scarcely bear retailing 
to Western readers ; though, on the other hand, his sheer 




ii. 

I T was a week later that the Extra-Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioner and his father were seated on the verandah at 
headquarters ; the Commissioner had but just re¬ 
turned from an official visit to the northernmost 
point of his jurisdiction. Ewart had been relating his 
experiences at Wahsoo. 


‘ The captive 

was seated, bound 

hand and foot, whilst across his forehead there were smears 
of blood.” (See page 144.) 

personal bravery in the affair of the Widow's Ruby is 
not equalled by any modern act of valour that I can remem¬ 
ber. Although I would not hesitate to shoot him down 
as a cold-blooded murderer, I confess to a sneaking regard 
for the fellow; he has shown a gift of humour on more than 
one occasion, notably in the business of the Paddy Bin 
Ambuscade.” 

“ Paddy bin ? . . . Paddy bin ? ” exclaimed Ewart, 
with a sudden spasm of apprehension. ' There was a 
paddy bin in the hut where I discovered Oo Sein Pyoo. 
and—but look, father, there is no other than the old man 
himself.” 

It was, as Ewart said, no other than the old man of 
Wahsoo approaching the verandah, leaning on the arm of 
a stalwart young Burman. As the two slowly approached, 
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Ewart ran into the house to fetch a print of the negative 
he had taken of “ the one man in Wahsoo true to the 
Empire." 

When Ewart returned, the old man was bowing to 
the ground before the British Commissioner ; the young 
Burman, however, showed manifest signs of uneasiness. 

To Ewart's surprise, his father had placed his loaded 
revolver on the arm of his chair close to hand. " Your 
venerable friend has come to visit you, my honourable 
son," said the Commissioner in Burmese. 

" So you have come, Oo Sein Pyoo, to fetch your sun- 
picture ? " remarked the Extra-Assistant-Coramissioner as 
he seated himself, watching out of a corner of his eye his 
father's revolver. 

” I come with your letter, young white lord, which, 
said you, would safeguard me even if I were Boh Tcha 
Ngai himself, instead of my being poor Oo Sein Pyoo as 
herein recorded." 

The young Burman approached with the safe-conduct 
in which the Extra-Assistant-Connnissioner had recorded 
that the bearer “ had suffered for his patriotic adherence 
to the British cause, and is hereby guaranteed on the 
word of a British official that he shall be in no way 
molested by any British official or his subordinates or 
his servants." 

Ewart saw the revolver lifted in his father’s hand. The 
young Burman showed some trepidation, and Ewart 
noticed a fierce look of anger flit across the old Bui man’s 
face. 

The Commissioner scanned the missive, but held his 
revolver in a distinctly aggressive manner. He beckoned 
to Moung Hla, whispering a few words in that faithful 
servant's ear. 

Moung Hla stepped up to the old man to return the 
paper when, to Ew r art’s absolute astonishment, there was 
a sudden snatching movement on the part of his servant. 


a muttered imprecation on the part of the supposed old 
patriot-*—and a murderous-looking dah* went skimming 
along the ground to rest harmlessly at the Commissioner’s 
feet. ^ 

The supposed old man's back straightened, the very 
furrows of his face partially disappeared, and he stood 
erect, grown teir years younger in three seconds. The 
young Burman had simultaneously flashed out a dah 
from his "lungyi,"t but stood as if petrified when he 
found himself staring down the muzzle of Mr. Stanier’s 
revolver. 

" A somewhat rash expedition," coolly remarked the 
British Commissioner, " even for you, Boh Tcha Ngai." 

** Not rash, if I may contradict my lord," replied the 
older Burman. " seeing that the British always keep their 
word even though they make tools of themselves in the 
keeping thereof." 

Ewart was simply lying back limp in body and mind, 
murmuring " Bofl Tcha Ngai ! Boh Tcha Ngai ! ! " The 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioner was expecting each moment 
to wake and find it all a dream. He heard a voice, as if 
from a distance, speaking in Burmese, and presently he 
caught the drift of the remarks: " So while the people 
of Wahsoo went off to their pwai J 1 hoped for a quiet 
time with my son, which your son interrupted by 
battering down my front door; not. however, before mv 
son had converted Boh Tcha Ngai into the poor Oo Sein 
Pyoo who-" 

" Then you— YOU are the dacoit chief himself ! " almost 
screamed Ewart. 

" 1 am that hero." replied Boh Tcha Ngai, with the 
bravado that had always characterised him. 

" And a hundred pounds offered for your capture ? " 


• Burmese knife of peculiar shape. j Skirt worn by Burmese man. 

I Festival. 
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“ Which reward, little white lord, you are debarred from 
winning by this scrap of paper.” The dacoit waved the 
safe-conduct in the two officials’ line of vision. 

” That which is gained by trickery, Boh,” remarked 
the Commissioner quietly, ” may be similarly refuted.” 

” By men of some nations, Lord Jackal,” replied the 
daring dacoit, ” yet never do the British regard their 
plighted word as a scrap of paper to be dishonoured.” 

” But where did your son hide ? ” queried Ewart. 

It was Mr. Stanier who answered : ” The son—the 
young gentleman who doesn’t know what to do with his 
dah there—hid in the paddy bin. His father simply 
employed the ruse that he once used so successfully in the 
Paddy Bin Ambuscade ; a shallow tray of rice is fitted 
on to the top of an empty bin.” Then turning to the 
dacoit. who had calmly lit a cheroot: ”.Get out, Boh 
Tcha Ngai—you and your son. But for that scrap of 
paper, your head would soon have been inside a noose of 
hemp. Let me see the paper again.” 

Seeing that the revolver supplemented the request, Boh 
Tcha Ngai delivered up the safe-conduct. 

” I see nothing here, Boh, as to any safety guaranteed 
to your son,” remarked the Commissioner, also lighting 
a cheroot. 

” My son, Lord Jackal, needs no safety guaranteed 
him,” replied the wily dacoit, in no way perturbed, ” seeing 


he has been a peaceful inhabitant of Wahsoo for the 
eighteen years of his life he has yet enjoyed. Perchance, 
I may open to him new fields of enjoyment in my 
mountain retreat whither I now retire. There my son 
may learn to grow to be as gallant a man as his 
father.” 

The Commissioner was tearing the safe-conduct into 
scraps : ” What is gained under false pretences may be 
thus treated. There may be some who will say I should 
treat you as I have this paper, now that 1 have you in 
my power.” 

” You cannot dishonour the word of your son, white 
lord,” replied the dacoit, with consummate coolness. 

” Yet will I give you warning, Boh, that if you remain 
within my jurisdiction after one week. I will hunt you 
as I should hunt vermin. Go! ” 

Boh Tcha Ngai politely bowed to the Commissioner, 
then, turning to Ewart, said : ” Puppy Jackal, thou didst 
indeed capture a dacoit, but the pity is thou didst fail to 
know a dacoit when you had got him.” 

Which words, Ewart Stanier declared, absolved him 
from digesting his sun-helmet, as he had vowed to do if 
he failed to capture Boh Tcha Ngai. 

Yet one other vow he took—that he would yet settle 
scores with the wily dacoit. The fulfilment of which vow 
must be recorded on another occasion. 


In Praise of Little Things. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


Y OU may tell me the stirring tales said of 
Great treasures of jewels and gold, 

Of all you have heard of or read of 
Those treasure-troves famous and old ; 
You may tell me of Solomon’s glory. 

Of Sheba, of sunk Spanish plate, 

But I too can sing you the story 
Of riches as great 1 


The smell of cut grass, sod, or flowers, 
The sparkle of dew in the sun, 

Light thrown on wet slates or grey towers. 
And spiders’ webs wondrously spun ; 
White smoke drifting over the river, 

The poplars’ soft showery sound, 

By these I'm enriched, friend, for ever, 
By these gems that abound ! 


O, the small things of earth have 
my praises, 

The everyday overlooked 
things, 

Grass, leaves in the Springtide, 
and daisies, 

And whirring of delicate wings ; 

The treasures which make up our 
riches, 

Which turn every man to a 
king ; 

O, enshrined in my heart’s deepest 
niche is 

Each commonplace thing ! 

I've a quite inexhaustible coffer 

Of priceless and splendid de¬ 
lights, 

Every day earth some new gift 
will offer, 

I’m rich in my orgy of sights; 

Dark stone by the ages made 
mellow, 

Pools of water by sunset made 
gold, 

Deep woods where the prim rose- 
bums yellow. 

And brown of wet mould. . 



UNFILMED. 


Let others sail over the ocean 

And probe in the depths of the 
mine, 

Or to statuary give their devo¬ 
tion, 

Old china, or some other line 

Of art that is lovely, I grant 
you. 

But not to be seized on by 
all— 

I'll daily and thankfully chant 
you 

The things that are small! 

, While others strive out for the 
rare things 

That only a few' can obtain, 

I’ll joy in the numerous fair 
things 

Sown broadcast in city or 
lane ; 

I’ll never be bored, dull, or 
lonely. 

We all may feel mighty a? 
kings. 

And as millionaires rich, having 
only 

These everyday things ! 


Young Hodgk [struggling through snow-drift to village letter-box ): “ YVhert 
Shackle-ton had the advantage of the likes of me is him having those cinema 
chaps be’ind him! " 
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How to Make a Model Yacht. 

An Easy Method for Beginners. 

By o. o. ASHWORTH. 



HERE are a number of methods 
of making model yachts, to 
describe which would occupy 
far more space than the scope 
of the present article would 
allow. I therefore purpose to 
describe the method which in 
my opinion is the simplest 
and least laborious for a be¬ 
ginner to adopt and the one 
in which there is the least 
chance of failure. 

The usual method of making 
a model yacht is to cut it out from a solid block of wood, 
termed making a block or cut-out or dug-out model, but this 
is a laborious way of making a model and one in which there 
is a great chance of not getting both sides alike, unless the 
modeller has a very correct eye or uses moulds or patterns. 
The method I am abopt to describe is, strictly speaking, 
making a block model, but by a process of making in layers 
or horizontal sections, instead of cutting from one solid block. 
It has two great advantages over cutting a model from a solid 
block as, firstly, the work is much less laborious, and, secondly, 
the chances of getting both sides alike are greatly increased un¬ 
less the modeller is careless in his work ; besides which the 
form of the intended model can be more or less predetermined 
according to whether a full or partial set of plans is used. 

The first thing to do is to enlarge the working plans here 
given from quarter to full size. Cut three pieces of paper 
four times the size of the boundary lines of the sheer deck 
and water line plans. Draw the horizontal and vertical lines 
of the sheer plan. Next set up 
the sheer heights above the 
W.L. on the vertical lines i, 2, 

3. &c. To do this open a pair 
of dividers to each height in 
the sheer plan, and step the 
dividers from the W.L. upwards 
four times to obtain the in¬ 
creased height. Next set off 
the depths below the W.L. on 
the vertical lines 1,2, 3, See., by 
exactly the same method. 

To draw the curve boundary 
lines of the sheer and other 
plans drive pins in at the ter¬ 
mination of the measurements and fix a baton by placing 
pins at the other side of it, then draw round it with a pencil 
to obtain the curved outline (batons are long, thin laths of 
wood specially made for drawing curved outlines of plans). 
After the sheer plan has been drawn, make a duplicate of it, 
as two will be required for making the model. 

Draw the centre line and cross lines of the deck and W.L. 
plans; next set off the half-breadths on the cross lines 1, 2, 
3, See., on each side of the centre line. To do this open a pair 
of dividers to each cross breadth and step the dividers respec¬ 
tively four times to obtain each increased measurement. 

To make the model, five pieces of yellow pine will be required 
to form the hull above the W.L. as follows :—One piece 29 in. 
long by 6£ in. wide by 1^ in. thick; and four pieces each 
29 in. long by 6£ in. wide by T 7 ff in. thick. For the hull 
below W.L. eight pieces of yellow pine will be required, each 
24 in. long by 6£ in. wide by £ in. thick. Each piece of 


MID-SECTION 



Mid-Section. 


wood should be planed perfectly smooth, and the sides and ends 
should be absolutely parallel, and at right angles to each 
other. A pencil line should be drawn down the centre of 
each piece, both on the top and underside and down the ends, 
then lines should be drawn across each piece at the same 
intervals apart as the cross lines in the enlarged plans. 

Next, the five pieces intended to form the hull above water 
should be very accurately screwed together, great care being 
taken that the centre lines and end lines of each piece are 
exactly over one another. 

Now cut out the two sheer plans and divide each into two 
by cutting along the W.L., and paste the upper halves on 
each side of the block. Cut out the form of the sheer by sawing 
across the block with a tenon saw at each cross line, from 
top of the block down each vertical line almost to the sheer 
line of the paper pattern, at the various stations 1, 2, 3, &c. 
Cut out the wood between the sawn-down intervals with a 
sharp chisel, and plane down to the sheer line with a smoothing 
or compass plane. Next saw off the surplus wood below the 
underside of the stern. 

Now unscrew the pieces forming the hull above water; 
cut out the deck plan to its curved outline and paste it 
on to the top of the uppermost layer or piece that the sheer 
has been cut out of. Next cut off the wood beyond the 
curved outline of the paper pattern with a sharp chisel and 
finish with a smoothing plane. 

Take the top layer and screw it to the next layer, and cut 
the second layer to the same shape as the top layer; do this 
with each of the remaining layers', and when they have all 
been cut out to the deck pattern, screw them all together 
again. Screw the eight pieces or layers intended to form 

the hull from L.W.L. to top of 
keel accurately together and 
paste the two lower halves of 
the sheer plan on each side of 
the block, then cut off the sur¬ 
plus wood beyond the pattern, 
commencing by cutting off that 
beyond the stem-post and then 
that below the rounding up of 
the forefoot. 

Draw a horizontal line on 
each side of the block f in. 
below the top layer, and from 
the terminations of these hori¬ 
zontal lines draw two sloping 
lines at each end of the block down to each side of the keel 
breadth, as shown by Diagram D. Cut off the surplus wood 
beyond these sloping lines, as shown by the darkened portions 
in the diagram; use a chisel for the purpose and finish with 
a smoothing^plane. When finished, the block below the W.L., 
looking at it end on, will be similar in form to the letter V. 
This sloping up of the block is called putting in the rise of 
floor. 

Unscrew the pieces forming the lower portion of the block. 
Cut out the W.L. plan, Diagram C, to its curved outline and 
paste it on top of the uppermost layer, and cut off the wood 
beyond the curved outline of the paper pattern with a sharp chisel 
and finish with a smoothing plane. Take the top layer and screw 
it to the next layer, and cut off the surplus wood from the 
second layer ; do this with the remaining layers, and when 
they have all been cut out to the W.L. pattern, screw all the 
layers below the W.L. to those above the W.L., commencing 
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by screwing the L.W.L. to the lowest layer of those above 
the W.L. 

By this time the model will have assumed a more or less 
definite shape, and it now remains to finish off one side exactly 
by eye. Commence by cutting away the ridges which will 
remain at the bow with a chisel and spokeshave, and thus 
form the entrance. Then round off the corner where the rise 
of floor line and side meet at the mid-length, i.e. the mid¬ 
section, and so form what is called the turn of the bilge. Next 
cut off the corners of the ridges at the stern with a half gouge 
and spokeshave and thus form what is called the run or delivery. 
At the same time as the ridges of the stern are being cut away 
also round off the corner formed by the side of the upper portion 
of the block meeting the underside of the stem, and thus round 
off the quarters, as this portion of the hull above W.L. is called. 

Most of this work can be best accomplished by using a 
spokeshave, then the model should be thoroughly rubbed down 
with very coarse sandpaper till all inequalities have disappeared ; 
afterwards fine sandpaper should be used till a glass-like surface 
is obtained. 

After the one side has been finished, unscrew the whole of 
the layers and draw the shape of the finished half of each layer 
on a piece of paper. Cut the paper patterns out and paste 
them on to the unfinished half of each layer, then cut out each 
layer to the curved outline of its paper pattern ; then the 
layers should be all screwed together. After this has been 
done the shape of the model at its greatest breadth, or what is 
called the mid-section, will appear like Diagram E, in which the 
unfinished side will appear like a series of steps or projecting 
ledges. To finish this side of the model all that is necessary 
is to cut off the projecting corners or ledges with a chisel, gouge, 
and spokeshave, then finish off with very coarse sandpaper. 
If the work has been carefully and accurately done, both sides 
of the model should be exactly alike. 


The next thing is to cut a hollow in the back of the rudder 
post for the rounded front edge of the rudder to work in. 
This must be done with a very fine gouge, about £ in. diameter. 
After the hollow has been cut a very sharp steel skewer should 
be laid in i£ and gradually bored right through the stern to the 
top of the block, to form what is called the rudder trunk, 
through which the stock or top part of the rudder passes 
through to the deck. 

After the rudder trunk has been bored, unscrew the layers 
and make a series of holes in them with a large centre-bit, then 
saw from hole to hole with a fine key-saw, and so cut out the 
greater part of each layer, leaving about in. margin all 
round. Now glue all the layers very accurately together with 
good quality glue, and after the glue has had a day or two to 
harden, finish hollowing out the model with a gouge. This 
will require to be very cautiously done, otherwise there is a 
great risk of holing the model. Leave about £ in. thickness 
all over and about £ in. near the sheer line, so as to give suffi¬ 
cient strength for the screws for fixing on the deck. 

Obtain a first-class piece of yellow pine 29 in. long, 6£ in. 
wide, and about £ in. thick for the deck, and draw a line down 
the centre. Then cut a £ in. diameter hole for the mast, the 
centre of the hole being 9^ in. from the fore end of the centre 
line. Fix the deck on to the top of the model with very fine 
brass screws and then cut off the surplus wood with a sharp 
chisel to within about £ in. of the sides of the model, and finish 
off with a toy smoothing plane. If it is desired to have a rail 
round the edge of the deck, it should now be fixed on with brass 
pins. A rail gives a model i more finished appearance, but it 
is apt to keep water on deck. If a rail is fitted, it should be 
about | in. high, and be composed of two laths extending from 
stem to stern, and have a taffrail piece across the stem. 

If it is desired to have a hatch, the opening H, Fig. B, should 
be cut out before the deck is screwed on. If the hatch is to 


A. -SHEER PLAN 


MS 




Sheer Plan, Deck Plan and Water-Line Plan. 
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be of any use for getting the hand inside the model, it should 
have a width equal to half the beam of the model, namely, 
3 in., and should be 6 in. long, its fore end being situated 
3 in. behind the mast hole. The hatch opening should have a 
J in. ledge or combing, as it is called, all round it; fixed to 
the deck with strong brass pins. The hatch cover must be 
made perfectly watertight, and should project 
about in. beyond the combings. 

A mast step should now be fitted ; a piece of 
brass tube is best for this purpose, long enough 
to pass down from | in. above the deck to the 
bottom of the inside of the model. The lower 
end of the tube should have a wood plug in it, 
with a sharp-pointed wire nail fixed in the plug. 

Put the tube down through the mast hole, with 
a round piece of wood in it for a mast. Get the 
model perfectly upright on a table with the 
W.L. layer absolutely horizontal with the table 
top, then fix the tube when you are perfectly 
certain that the mast is dead upright. 

The lead keel is the next thing that should be attended to. 
It will require to be cast in a wooden trough equal to the length 
of thp underside of the model. The inside of the trough should 
be about $ in. wide in the middle and about Jin. at each end, and 
about ij in. deep. Hammer several J in. diameter wire nails 
at equal intervals into^the bottom of the trough, being certain 
that they are perfectly upright. Get the trough set perfectly 
level and grease the nails, then fill it with molten lead. After 
the lead has thoroughly cooled, pull out the wire nails very 
carefully and take the trough to pieces, then screw the lead 


keel on to the bottom of the model with very fine brass screws, 
previously enlarging the holes if they require it. 

Place the model in sufficient water to float it and see if the 
lead keel trims the model exactly to her designed W.L., if not 
some of the lead will require to be filed or planed from the 
underside of the keel till it exactly trims the model to the L.W.L. 

Next make a hardwood chock for the back end 
of the bowsprit to fit in, see Diagram F, and 
screw it to the deck or get a pair of brass bits 
made from sheet brass. Forward the bowsprit 
should pass out from the fore end of the deck 
through a brass wire hoop riveted to a brass 
plate. Screw two brass eyes into each edge of 
the deck, abreast the mast hole, for hooking the 
stays and shrouds of the mast to. Screw two 
other eyes in the deck just about half way between 
the edge and the mast hole for the foresail sheets 
to lead through. Put two other screw eyes at each 
side of the deck close to .the end of the stem for 
the main sheet falls to pass through, and fix six 
wooden cleats to the deck, for belaying the jib, foresail and 
main sheets to. 

Give the model several coats of paint, and the deck two or 
three coats of varnish. When dry, the model wall be ready for 
the spars and sails, the length and sizes of which I purpose 
giving in another article. 

If there is any reader who wishes any further information 
with regard to this model and will write to me, I will endeavour 
to give him the information desired, provided the inquiry is 
not too long and I do not receive too many. 


Hardwood Chock for 
Bowsprit. 


The Ballad of the Scarumscatterwitz. 

A Legend of Windywold. 

By JOHN LEA. 


I T was a tip-top janitor, whose ways were spick and span. 
He plied his brooms and dusters in the days of good 
Queen Anne. 

He washed, he scrubbed, for Windywold ; he polished 
wall and floor: 

A tip-top A.i janitor, who earned his pay and more. 

It was the Scarumscatterwitz—a foe to rote and rule, 

Who came, I'm told, to Windywold, to flabbergast the school. 
Through corridor and gallery, in throbbing echoes fell 
The thunder of his footsteps and the babel of his yell. 

He laughed to scorn corrections, and from work he held aloof ; 
He snapped his airy fingers in the face of all reproof. 

And when exasperation stronger methods would employ. 

He vanished from the class-room with a whoop of callous joy. 

Oh, furrowed grew the master's brow, and grey the master’s hair. 
For lo, the Scarumscatterwitz awakened his despair ! 

And often throafrgh the gloomy night, he heard in dreams of 
dread 

A wild and mocking laughter in the darkness round his bed. 

Thus day by day the sorrow, and the turmoil, and th£ care. 
Waxed dark indeed on Windywold and all the pupils there, 
Till youngsters in the form-room were bewildered more and 
more 

To hear those lawless footsteps as they thundered by the door. 
The dust upon their lesson-books descended in a cloud ; 

It clung unto the window-pane, a light obscuring shroud ; 

It choked each boy and master till the painful air was rife 
With coughing and with gasping, as each struggled for his life. 


But, bear in mind the maxim that we somehow always 
learn : 

The lane must be a long one that will never take a turn. 

For when the Scarumscatterwitz had worked his own behoof. 
And chaos reigned in W’indywold from cellar unto roof. 
Uprose the tig-top janitor, all wrapped in wrathful gloom ; 

He seized his mop, he seized his pail, he seized his brusl) and 
broom. 

“Enough!" he cried, “ no more of this ! " And, warming to 
the chase. 

He drove the Scarumscatterwitz, on, on from place to place. 
Tornadoes down the corridors betokened his retreat, 

While howls of protestation were suggestive of defeat. 

Till dear and peaceful silence, having visited each room, 
Proclaimed a mighty triumph for the knight of pail and broom. 

Was that the end of Scatterwitz ? Nay ; though the years 
have rolled 

And centuries have added to the fame of Windywold, 

The class-room and the corridors (her scholars all avow) 

By that same lawless reprobate, are haunted even now. 

The window gives a rattle, then they hear a hollow moan : 

“ Don't keep me out, you fellows, from a kingdom once my 
own.” 

And, wild with old impatience, through the door there comes 
a gust 

That mingles books and papers with a cloud of choking dust. 
And, midst the dark confusion, cries a youngster, in dismay : 
“ Oh, please sir, Scarumscatterwitz has snatched my book 
away !" 
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A Story of Public School Life. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of “ The Mystery of the ‘ Mayflower,.A Boy’s Adventures in the South Sens.' 

" The Mine Detector,” etc. 

(Illustrated by T. M. R. Whityvell.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ But," snapped Lily, " you forget Robert the Bruce 
has not been in yet ! " 

At the beginning, however, Hemingway did not look 
too comfortable. It was Arabin who settled down first. 
With the courage of despair he began to hit out, and soon 
Hemingway had taken the measure of Crossford's attack. 

At four o’clock Grange was 70 for 6. At five o'clock 
the score was 125 for 8, Arabin having then just left with 
39 to his credit. At 5.30 the innings closed for 134, 
Hemingway, to the delight of his friends, carrying out his 
bat for 43. Bruce, whose wicket was the last to fall, had 
made 7. 

Stumps not being due to be drawn till 6.30. at 5.45 
Crossford, cheerful and confident, came out to face the 


SHARP HAS HIS DAY. 

G RANGE began badly. Royce’s wicket fell at 
three; Simmons' at twenty-one; and Blake, 
the new hope—who was obviously uneasy from 
the start—could only add ten to the score. Cross- 
ford’s new bowler was seen to have lost none of his skill. 
Then came Sharp. Sharp’s reputation was known to 
Crossford, though he had done nothing very remarkable 
in the last match, and they watched him curiously and 
apprehensively as he advanced slowly to the wicket, 
examined it carefully (" with all the affectations of the 
swell amateur," as Lily whispered to Sole), and then began 
hammering an undiscoverable hummock. Finally he 
stood up and asked for " middle and off." In the pavilion 
Lily grunted. But he watched Sharp, watched him play 
the ball and turn round in amazement. For the bails 
were off. and yes ! there could be no doubt about it: 
Sharp was out—and out first ball ! 

Back he comes slowly, a tall supple figure, calling a 
jocular comment on his failure, taking it gracefully (" a 
bit too gracefully " one unfriendly critic held) and offering 
the usual*" not much in the bowling really," and " can’t 
think what I was doing " and " don't you let it rattle 
you,” which are the offerings to the pavilion of the man 
who comes back with a blob. 

Things were now going very badly. It really looked as 
if a rot were setting in ; for Morgan, who had kept his 
end up with that iron resolve which seems to distinguish 
the born stone-waller, put up a ball into, the hands of 
cover and came back to a mournful throng in the 
pavilion. 

Arabin had five to his credit when Morgan left him. 
The man in was Hemingway. Sole, pads on ready to go 
in, sitting by Lily, .looked towards the wicket and then 
turned his head away. 

" There is really such a thing as too great a strain 
on one’s limited mental resources," he said gloomily. 
" But if anyone pulls us out of trouble it will be the Major." 


attack of Grange once more. Lily had found his old seat 
again. But his state was one of disappointment. He 
had wanted to talk to Sole and he had wanted to talk 
to Hemingway. But Sole would not talk and Hemingway 
would not show himself, and now he was lonely again. 
It seemed to Ldy, who was a little wrathful, that there 
had been a conspiracy of silence. 

When stumps were drawn for the night. Crossford was 
37 for 1 • 

Another cloudless morning dawned, and there was a 
big gate when, at eleven o'clock, Gregory and his partner 
came out to carry on the Crossford innings. But Gregory 
was seen at once to be unhappy. If he had played him¬ 
self in the night before, he showed no confidence this 
morning, and at 11.15 there was a great yell of delight 
from every quarter where Grangers sat. Gregory was 
out for 29. The effect of this early blow was felt by 
Crossford, who now played with less confidence, though 
the wicket should have been an easy one—being not 
badly worn and perfectly dry. At lunch time seven 
wickets were down for 108. After lunch there was a 
brightening up of the side, the tail wagging to the extent 
of another 40 runs, and the innings closed for 151. " Better 

than we expected—or deserved," Gregory was heard to 
whisper to a brother-Crossfordian. 

It was an easy optimism, really, which dictated the 
words. Simmons felt very differently. " If we’ve saved 
the innings defeat that's about all we’ve done-*—or will 
do—now. We want 235 to beat ! " 

Yet Grange would not be discouraged, and when Simmons 
came out with Royce to open the innings he got the 
biggest cheer of the day. But he was soon seen to be 
troubled with the old nervousness. The responsibility 
upon him was too heavy. If he failed the school failed. 
He seemed to forget some of his strokes altogether, though 
he had some very good ones, and his best stroke—a very 
clean and confident cut through long slip—w r as hardly 
employed at all. He contented himself with half drives 
into long-off or blind hitting into the skies. It seemed 
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as if he could not stay, and with 17 to his credit he patted 
the ball into Gregory’s own hands at point. 

Blake followed, hit up a dozen, and was then bowled 
clean, to the intense disappointment of Hannay’s. Then, 
with Morgan in. Royce went. The score was now 38. 

It was at third wicket down that Sharp came in. The 
long, graceful figure descended the pavilion steps, respond¬ 
ing to greetings from friends in the seats on either side 
of the gangway. As he was about to step down upon the 
turf, Simmons sprang after him, whispered something in 
his ear, and then hopped up the stairs again. Sharp 
went on with the old, slow, slightly conscious movement. 
At the wicket he patted the turf, now really looking a 
little bumpy, and then took his middle and off. He was 
ready. 

Sharp began very cautiously. He was evidently resolved 
this time to explore the quality of the bowling. He had 
been in ten minutes before he had 
a single to his credit. He had been 
in half an hour before he had 10. 

At the end of the first hour he had 
scored 21. And Morgan. the stone- 
waller, was playing as slowly. But 
now Sharp began to gain assurance. 

He took 12 off a single over. He 
played a very straight bat, and 
knew precisely where he put each 
ball. He watched the field care¬ 
fully all the time, and wherever 
for a moment the hands of a 
man Were not, there the ball went 
through. When Crossford deepened 
its field. Sharp took singles. When 
Crossford came in, Sharp went to 
the ropes over Crossford’s head. 

At 3.15 Sharp's 50 went up, the 
score being 99, and a moment after 
he fbst Morgan. He was joined by 
Hemingway. 

It used to be said of Hemingway 
by the masters 'who discussed him 
in the common room that he was 
constitutionally incapable of being 
disturbed even by an earthquake. " And one has to be 
either very thick or very much the reverse to have that 
kind of temperament.” ” Hemingway’s type of mind is 
precisely the kind required for this sort of crisis.” Gresford 
was saying now. looking down from the balcony immedi¬ 
ate ly under the clock. 

And what he said seemed to be true. For Hemingway 
lost not a moment. He took a 4 off his first ball, got 11 
out of his first over, and was 22 at the end of his third. 
A storm of cheering began to follow him. and presently 
Grange dared to hope. As tea began to be handed round 
the enclosures, Hemingway was completing his 50 and 
Sharp his 70. The,score was now 169, and Grange was 
.ready even to be confident. 

There were men in the pavilion, as elsewhere, who 
yelled, who waved hats, and called in chorus. But there 
were men who watched in a grim silence. Simmons, 
having changed, sat beside Arabin. the eyes of both 
fastened on the play. Scarcely once did either captain 
open his mouth. And beside them sat Lily. He had 
gone once to find Sole but had failed, and there was no 
one else whom he wanted. It occurred to him once that 
here he sat observing two men, hoping for the success of 
each ; and yet his attitude towards each was entirely 
different. It was really very odd. 

But a moment of extraordinary tension was coming. 

Hemingway, gaining on his partner, had now 77 to his 
credit against the other’s 88. It seemed to Lily and 
others watching that Sharp began xo be uneasy. The 
fact was likely enough—the nineties had been the bridge 
of destruction of so many. 

There are players who can, and players who cannot, keep 
their own scores. Lily, his eyes fastened on two white 
figures in the centre of the ground, wondered whether 


Sharp was keeping his. It was quite clear to him that 
the man was nervous, that every ball had become to him 
the possible destroyer of his hopes. And there was some¬ 
thing else. Lily saw what it was, if no one else did yet. 
If Sharp failed, Hemingway might not. Had that occurred 
to Sharp ? 

Sharp got a single, Hemingway took three, and Sharp 
faced the bowling again. By luck, as it looked, he got 
a ball away through the slips for four. The next ball 
Sharp skied for three. Luck again ! The sun got in the 
eyes of long-on and the catch was missed. Upon the entire 
ground there had now descended a deep silence which 
was broken only by the click of bat against ball. Once 
again a moment was coming in the history of these matches 
—a moment of such importance to an individual that 
temporarily, at least, the inter-school match was forgotten. 
Here was one man—here were two men—against Fate. 

** Sharp was taking the bowling 

again and the last ball of the over. 
The ball pitched to the off, the 
man struck and away went the 
ball into deep field ; already he 
had called, and Hemingway ran— 
Hemingway with his 88. 

” Again ! ” cried Hemingway. 
They took the run—there was 
some excitement in the scoring 
box— had Sharp been counting ? 

” He was right, he would be all 
right ...” Lily was saying. It 
was not Sharp he was watching. 

The ball was being thrown at 
Sharp’s end. ” Stay, you fool ! ” 
was Lily’s strangled whisper, ” he 
isn't counting properly.” But 
Sharp had called and started and 
Hemingway was running. 

It was hopeless. A straight, 
clean throw-in followed by a 
pitch, and the bails were off just 
before Hemingway's bat; pushing 
in before his racing figure, reached 
the crease. 

Suddenly there rose a shout—a deep murmur. All 
eyes were on the telegraph, and it was not the side’s score 
that they saw. No. 4, 100. 

The fellow had not counted, cried Lily. 

But the school was not thinking about that. A Granger 
had made the first century—the first century in a century 
of years—and the whole school rose waving arid cheering 
and cat-calling. Somebody seized a rattle and the field 
went mad. And as it screamed and waved and made 
noises, a single white figure came slowly back to the 
pavilion. 

” Hemingway ! Why, we had almost forgotten 
Hemingway—three cheers for Hemingway—good old 
Hemingway ! ” Lily was standing up white with passion. 

” Hemingway be blowed ! ” said a voice. 

” You little fool,” Lily cried, looking behind him at 

the yelling Blessick. ” It's Hemingway who-” But 

he stopped. One didn’t say those things to kids. 

Hemingway, smiling his odd, inscrutable smile, was 
coming up the gangway. 

” Hard luck,” Lily called. But Hemingway only nodded 
cheerfully, ran in, and returning a few minutes later in 
sweater and blazer, found a seat by Simmons. 

Lily watched him. ” He’s not showing anything even 
now.” And certainly Hemingway was giving all his 
attention to the match. The score was now 220 and a 
wicket had just fallen. Sharp was perfectly at his ease 
and had 119 to his credit. The sixth wicket fell at 229, 
and then Sole, who had come in, added a couple. 

Sharp now took the bowling. He knew precisely the 
moment he had reached now. He played the ball clean 
and straight, and it went to the ropes—235 I 

Again the whole school rose. It would not be stayed. 
As the batsmen came running towards the pavilion. Grange 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

IX.- -English history is written large in the little silver 
pennies, shown here. The portraiture of the kings during 
the Saxon and early Norman periods was poor -indeed, 
almost absent—for there is little difference in them. The 
one in the centre is that of Harold, who was killed at the 
battle of Hastings, and the lower one (obverse and 
reverse) that of William the Conqueror, a fine example 
Of the “ Pax ” type, see letters on the angles of the cross. 
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seemed to pour over the ground to meet them. There 
was a struggle, and then the victors were being borne 
shoulder-high. It seemed to the watching Lily that Sole 
sought to get down ; his face looked white and he seemed 
worried. Lily eyed him in some curiosity. Then his 
eye turned to the real hero of the day. It could not be 
said that his reception seriously embarrassed Sharp. His 
handsome, smiling face was flushed with modest triumph 
and good-nature : he answered chaff with chaff and came 
in a king. 4 

" That's made him," Lily heard a boy sitting near 
him say. " He ought now to be the biggest success as 
a skipper we’ve ever had." 

Lily, who had not run out with the rest, turned to 
speak, but the words died on his lips. After all, why 
should he speak ? Was it reasonable to suppose that 
that cheering boy, whose optimistic forecast had just left 
his lips, would understand a suggestion that in 
the circumstances of this very triumph lay a 
promise—not of hope but of something very 
different ? Of course he (Lily) was a disgruntled 
old beast who turned an embit¬ 
tered face away from the cheering 
crowds. Yet he held stubbprnly 
to his view and tried later to push 
it upon others. 

" Bruce wouldn’t 
have done what he 
did if Blackburn 
had been here. 


may have covered himself with glory and all that. He 
ran you out-" 

" Shut up ! " 

"He ran you out. He sacrificed you. I say he did. 
Oh yes, I know I'm ahvays grousing. But I say this : 
if we hadn't had Sharp playing to-day and we'd been 
licked—we'd still have been a bigger school. I say we’re 
weakening." 

" Oh, shut up, Fairy. Quit the subject. He’s getting 
a bore, isn’t he, Lemon ? " 

Sole laughed but he did not answer. 

Hemingway got up and. going to the window, looked out. 
For several minutes there was silence in the room. Then 
without turning, he spoke— 


“The bails were off just before Hemingway’s bat, pushing 
in before his racing figure, reached the crease.” (See page 152.) 


That's the first point. But that isn’t my chief, point 
to-day. You don’t seem* to mind—confound you. you 
never seem to mind. But I know what happened. Sharp 


" Whatever's happening, it’s up to us—if you are 
not sure about things—it’s up to us to keep Grange 
strong." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A NEW TERM. 


I T was said of Smith minor that he possessed the most 
complete calm of any boy who had ever been at 
Grange. This calm of his was so remarkable that 
it had even excited the interest and admiration 
of his seniors. They compared him and his achievements 
with the persons and achievements of the past; but they 
could remember nobody who was so entirely unmoved 
by circumstance as this boy. His brother, the Major, 
had left at the end of the term in which the minor had 
joined the school, and was in no way remarkable—that 
is to say. nothing in the senior gave promise of the remark¬ 
able qualities which almost immediately were discovered 
in the junior. " The colossal impudence, the complete 
and frozen calm of Smith minor defies comparison," 
Hemingway had observed. So great was the impression 


created by the youth, whose greatest success during his 
first term was, undoubtedly, his taking a seat among 
the captains at the big match against Crossford—that he 
remained " Smith minor" even when his brother had 
left. He probably remains " Smith minor " still, though 
he is now in the middle school. 

"If he were suddenly informed either that he was to 
be expelled next morning or to be appointed captain 
of the school, the fellow would still show no more in¬ 
terest than if somebody told him that his paws were 
dirty." 

Hemingway, who in leisure moments found time to 
study young human nature, had begun to suspect that Smith 
minor was not wholly unaware of his reputation and was 
prepared to live up to it. But the senior had to admit 
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that the junior could not be treated according to any 
ordinary rules. 

On no occasions were the splendours of Smith minor’s 
assurance exhibited more effectually than when he took 
a railway journey. Coming back to Grange. Smith minor 
boarded the express at Muncaster—from which northern 
terminus it began its journey. The consequence was 
that Smith minor, by arriving early, was able to secure 
not merely a seat but a compartment. He achieved 
this last result by means sometimes of a gratuity to the 
guard, sometimes of a railway key, and sometimes by use 
of a label. 

On the present occasion, having a plan to purchase 
Wilson’s camera from him—if at an entirely unfair price— 
he was inclined to save the guard’s fee. His passion for 
solitude being, however, as strong as ever, he determined 
to change his sex, and accordingly he put up a label “ Ladies 
Only.” 

He then pulled down the blinds and was presently 
stirred by the movement of the train outwards. 

Smith minor then put up the blinds. He knew that 
the success of his ruse was only half complete. Presently 
the train would stop at a big junction and would be 
attacked by hordes of passengers, including many 
Grangers. As the train began to slow up and the long 
platform loomed on either side, Smith minor caught sight 
of Blessick and a select party preparing to snatch the first 
empty compartment. He was already pulling down the 
blinds. 

The next moment Grange was running loose on the 
platform, jumping in where it could. Smith heard 
Blessick's voice : “In here—no, it’s a ladies’ ! I could 
have sworn I saw the ugly mug of Smith minor in that 
window, too. Room here ? ”—this to a boy who had 
flung open the door of the next compartment. The party 
crowded in—Smith minor could hear them. He could 
also hear Blessick who, having secured a seat, was on 
the platform again. “ I wonder where that cool little 
rotter is ? Good thing we've got this carriage, you chaps ! 
The train's chock up now.” 

Smith minor smiled gently. He had, he thought, a 
certain knowledge of human nature. Only nervous women 
would be attracted to the “ Ladies Only ” compartment, 
and nervous women would be put off by the drawn blinds. 
But he had not allowed for the train being* so full. Nervous 
women may become desperate women. The guard was 
blowing his preliminary whistle and Smith minor was 
composing himself to a pleasant slumber when there 
was a sudden grasp at the door handle ; the next moment 
the door flew open and a small, stout, elderly woman 
stood* looking in. 

“ Why, Matilda ! ” she screamed, “ it’s empty ! And 

we looking everywhere ! No-” screaming again— 

“ it's not empty. There’s a horrid little boy ! ” By this 
time she was in the compartment, her sister following her. 
Instantly the pair were at the window. 

“ Guard ! Guard ! " The guard rushed up, scenting 
a tip. “ Do take out this horrid boy. H^e’s no right 
to be in this compartment—which is reserved for ladies 
only.” 

“ What! ” cried Smith minor, for a moment almost 
losing his calm. 

” Come on, come on, my lad—out you get,” com¬ 
manded the guard, his hand on Smith minor’s collar; 
and the n6xt moment Smith minor, though protesting 
with splendid dignity, was descending to the platform, 
even as the guard, waving his flag, had started the 
train. 

At the same moment a yell of delight broke from the 
window of the next compartment. 

“ It’s Smith minor ! I thought I’d seen the beggar ! 
Hello, Smith minor 1 Ladies only ! Why do you wear 
your petticoats so short, Smith minor ? How can we 
tell you’re a lady ? Ain’t you coming with us, Miss 
Smith ? ” as the train began to gain speed. But Smith 
minor was running desperately alongside the train, seeking 
for a vacant seat. The train had almost passed him 


before he succeeded, in spite of threatening cries from 
the guard, in swinging himself up into a crowded com¬ 
partment, where his welcome was extremely cold and 
where for three hours he had to stand. 

At Grange station Smith minor made a surprising dis¬ 
appearance. for when Blessick and other friends sought 
him out he I was not to be found. But they found him 
later in Big Hall and rendered with much expression, 
“ Who's your lady friend ? ” Smith minor was also in¬ 
vited to let them see any new hair-ribbons he had 
brought back with him. He got away as quickly as he 
could, but from that day the legend of Smith minor’s 
dignity disappeared. 

Hemingway, entering his train to return to Grange, 
was being seen off by & tall, dark man in clerical 
dress, sufficiently resembling the boy to point the re¬ 
lationship. • 

“ I hope very much, of course,” the senior Heming¬ 
way was saying, “ that you'll pull it off—though don’t 
worry if you don’t. I know quite Well how things stand. 
When I was at Grange one never dreamed of having a 
go at the Brighouse unless one Was in one's last year. 
But you now know the position. You're old enough 
to be told these things and so I tell you. A parson 
doesn’t get a war bonus and, as you know, prices are 
three times what they were. I can’t keep you and 
Billie at Grange and manage Trinity as well, unless you 
leave a year earlier and at the same time pull off the 
Brighouse.” 

“ I'll have a shot, guv..” answered Hemingway. ” But 
whatever happens, keep Billie at Grange. Now that he'll 
be coming into the house he’ll begin the real thing. I 
never thought the Prep counted for a great deal in making 
you a Granger. The lower school, on the other hand, 
does.” 

Hemingway settled himself back as the train glided 
out. He had meant to read but he found himself sitting 
idle. There was really a good deal to think about ; 
there was the school’s future, there was the question 
of the Brighouse and there Was Billie. Billie had gone 
back the day before. For purposes of entry into the 
school proper he counted as a new boy. Like a good 
many brothers, Hemingway was not sure that he had 
looked after his minor in the way he might have done. 
Actually the Prep school was a mile away from Grange 
and there were not many opportunities for his seeing the 
boy. 

His mind went back to school politics, which he found 
got mixed up in rather an odd way with his thoughts 
about his brother. He wished Billie had grown up a 
Granger under Blackburn : of course the kid would be 
safe enough, being his brother. He would not be bullied : 
he would not be led into trouble. But there were, never¬ 
theless, influences. . . . He must watch Billie, talk to 
him rather hard. And he must see that Sole carried out 
his promise to take the boy as his fag. 

And that reminded him. He put down the window 
as the train ran into Rugby station. Hemingway waved 
an arm towards two figures, easily recognisable, standing 
under the clock, and the next minute he was opening 
the door to admit his friends. 

” Well, Major ? ” 

“ Hello. Fairy ! You’re getting more ethereal than 
ever. I’ll close the \vindo\v as soon as you sit down in 
case the : draught should blow you away. You might 
really begin to ration yourself on something more than 
this honey-dew.” 

Lily, panting and perspiring, swung his heavy person 
through the doorway, pulled up a bag and was succeeded 
by hfs companion of the platform. 

“ Hello, Lemon, what a big boy you’re getting. We’ll 
have to be putting you in a sailor suit soon—' H.M.S. 
Victory.' ” ( 

Sole lifted his long, rather uneasy figure into the compart¬ 
ment and sank down opposite Hemingway. 

“ And yet I don't know, old thing,” the latter was 
continuing, looking hard at Sole. “ You don’t look very 
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fit. Doing yourself too well in the holidays, I suppose ? 
Cannibalism—eating oysters at every meal." 

Sole smiled. " That’s about it, Major. Sorry I ain’t 
as 'andsome as I used to was. But it’s a bit unfair. You 
look at Fairy here in all his delicate loveliness and you 
judge me .’’ 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m glad to see your face in any case, 
old warrior. I’ve got to talk to you. Entwhistle—the 
kid, I mean—won’t be fagable any more. You will, 
therefore, have to advertise for a new domestic. I once 
suggested you might give my minor a trial.” 

44 Do^you want me to ? ” The question came out 
slowly, tentatively. 

44 Of course I do ; and now 
ghat's settled : I'll see that 
the new housemaid is pro¬ 
perly supplied with caps and 
aprons. You might keep your 
paternal eye on the infant by 
the way.” 

Sole nodded. 44 Oh yes, I’ll 
do that. I hadn’t realised 
he’d be out of Prep this 
term.” 

" Yes—he's going to be a 
full Granger now. We're all 
getting older every day, you 


One school going back is 
much like another school go¬ 
ing back. Nobody is glad to 
be back until the walls of 
the old place are round him 
again — when he begins to 
discover that there 
is something here 


around their September fire, eating the toast of Falk’s 
manufacture. 

44 This stuff is not such poison as it was," Lily was 
declaring. 

" I daresay not," said Hemingway. " I gather from 
poor old Toast that he’s been getting lessons all the 
holidays from his mother’s cook. I should think he’s 
been spending most of his day in the kitchen. He 
says he can make tea that doesn’t taste like coffee and 
coffee that doesn’t smell like tea ; he can also boil an 
egg without making granite, and he c&n almost make an 
omelette. If he’d had another week he could have got 


which tugs at the 
strings of his emo¬ 
tions. The boy back 


14 4 Why, Matilda ! ’ she 
screamed ... 4 it’s not 
empty. There’s a horrid 
little boy I * 99 {See page 154.) 


for his second term contrasts his present easy assurance, 
his pleasant familiarity with faces and places and school 
prejudices with the miserable ignorance that was his on 
the unhappy first day of last term. The senior’s mind goes 
back to the time when he was a chivied fag : it really is 
rather jolly to be arriving here where you are a person of 
consequence. At home you are but “ one of the boys " : in 
the train you are not even that—you are merely a school¬ 
boy indistinguishable from Smith tertius. But within the 
school walls you are a man of authority. You are addressed 
with high respect. Your views are important enough 
to be canvassed. In a great commonwealth of seven 
hundred you are a noticeable figure. And particularly 
are these gratifying emotions yours if you come back to 
promotion. 

Of Hemingway’s trio, the Major was the only prefect. 
But on the reassembly of school there were certain to be 
new appointments. Hemingway and Lily and Sole sat 


the whole lesson. But he's not sure when you put the 
egg in." 

44 The egg’s rather important. I remember trying to 

eat an omelette once-’’ 

" What a memory you've got, Fairy." 

44 And I had to stop. The fellow, it seems, hadn’t an 
egg available so he’d put in some egg powder—only, as 
it happened, it wasn’t egg powder that he’d used but 

mustard. I)ut that-” 

A sharp knock sounded on the door. 

44 Come in," said Hemingway cheerfully. 

The next minute the door opened and the Captain of 
the school stood smiling in the doorway. x 

The effect upon the three respectively looking up was 
curious. Hemingway returned the smile; Lily, as his 
way was, nodded a little curtly; while Sole got up 
uneasily and then joined in Hemingway’s smile of wel¬ 
come. 
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“Come along in, Sharp," Hemingway was saying. 
*' Find a corner of the nest." 

Sharp advanced with his easy, pleasant laugh, patting 
Lily amiably on the back. 

" Thought I’d find you three chaps together," he said. 
“ Glad to see you back. Had a decent time ? Good— 
that’s fine. We’re going to have a great time this term." 

" I hope so," said Hemingway heartily. " But sit 
ye." 

" No, I won’t stop now, old man. I only came to say 
the Head wants Sole. Lemon, old fish, you’re my prisoner." 

Sole looked at Sharp steadily for a moment. He seemed 
to be going to ask a cpiestion. but he contented himself 
with a nod. 

" Right, Sharp. I’m ready. Lead on." 

Sharp turned, moved to the door, made a graceful, 
smiling exit, and was followed into the passage by Sole, 
who closed the door behind him. 

" Well, that's all right," said Hemingway, thrusting up 
his feet on the vacant chair. He had understood the signs, 
it appeared. " Of course Gorgon’s going to make him 
a prefect. One more good man should be a help. I 
wonder whether the skipper was pleased with his errand ? 
And I wonder why on earth Gorgon doesn’t give you what 
he’s giving old Lemon. You're only his junior by one 
place." 

Lily shook his head and smiled his obscure smile. " No 
good to me, old bird. I don’t want these promotions. 
It's rather odd about old Sole, by the way." He looked 
reflectively into the fire. 


M What is ? " asked Hemingway, though without much 
interest. 

" Why, it’s said—he didn’t tell me, but I heard it— 
that Gorgon asked him to take the job last term, and he 
declined." 

" That’s the worst of these modest birds. There are 
one or two folk whom I couldn't imagine doing that. 
Still, I wnsh you’d had the chance also to say no." 

Lily looked into the fire. " Of course." he said, ** the 
Head’ll take Sharp’s advice—it's a way he's got—and Sharp, 
doubtless, has other nobler souls to recommend. And 
yet I’m not going to say too much about Sharp or,Gorgon. 
They’ve had the sense to put up a chap like Sole, which 
means that—well, that that ought to be a help. For" 
—he stopped again—" between you and me and the fire. 
Hairy Fairy, we shall have our work cut out this term." ' 

" You mean-? " 

" You know what I mean perfectly well," answered 
Hemingway w'ith unusual curtness. Lily glanced across 
at him without speaking for a moment. Then the sound 
of an approaching step made him turn his head dowmwrards. 

" 1 guess it's the new' Cabinet Minister," he said. 

A moment later Sole stood framed in the doorway. 
He still looked a little uneasy. 

" Well ? " cried Hemingway. " and have we kissed hands ? " 

Sole laughed. " I w'onder ! " 

Hemingway half rose. " You don’t mean you've said 

no ? Because if you do-. You haven’t ? What do 

you mean ? Have ycu agreed to be prefect ? " 

" Oh, I've done that,” answered Sole. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ENTRIES FOR THE BRIGHOUSB. 


EMINGWAY minor knocked 
timidly, and when ordered to 
enter opened the door diffidently 
and, more diffidently, w’ent in. 

Sole pushed back his chair and 
nodded. 

" Oh yes. you’re Hemingway's 
minor. Come along in." He 
examined the young boy with 
some curiosity. And indeed 
there was little resemblance be¬ 
tween the brothers. The minor 
was small and pale and constitu¬ 
tionally nervous. 

“ You’re not much like your 
brother," said Sole. “ That’s 
why I wasn’t su^ of you for a 
minute. Well, you kids have all 
got to fag, and your brother, as 
he’s doubtless told you, thought you might as w’ell come 
to me." 

" Yes, Sole." 

" Well, I shall not give you a great deal to do. There'll 
be a bit of rough cooking and some cleaning and a few 
messages, that'll be about all." 

" Yes, Sole." 

Observers of school politics w f ere w'atching very care¬ 
fully. Lily, w'hose eye missed very little, decided that, 
for the moment, he would suspend judgment. When he 
happened to find himself alone with Hemingw'ay or Sole 
he did, however, sometimes speak. "I'm not sure. 
Frankly, I wasn’t hopeful. I’m not hopeful now'. But 
I've seen nothing to put my hands on. Perhaps if we 
were a great footer school—I mean as great as w'e w*ere 
a cricket one—things might show up more. But I've 
not found anything yet." 

" Haven’t you ? " It was Sole who asked the question 
in an even voice. 


" Haven’t you ? " Hemingw'ay now added his question. 
" I hope you're right," he went on. But when Lily looked 
at him, challenging him to go on, he was silent. 

" I wish, Major, you’d talk more ! " 

" The more the w'ord, the less the w'isdom. No, Lilian, 
airy, fairy and hairy—not to say scarey—no, my delicate 
youth. Tongues are for one's cheek, not for the utterance 
of one s follies." 

" Oh ! I was wanting to have a talk with you ! ’’ 
Bruce's dark eye, with its half-veiled irony, looked down 
into the w'eak, smiling face of Locke. 

The encounter had seemingly taken place on the stairs 
by a mere accident. 

" Now that I’m in the sixth I w'ant a fag," the elder 
boy was saying. " I've always had my eye on you. What 
do you say ? " 

Locke nodded. He had been employed by more than one 
fag-master last term and had not at all approved of the 
school law which made such a thing possible. He was 
not sure what his fate was to be this term : he had an 
idea that his age w'ould spare him : he had now to learn 
that rt was his place in the school that w'ould do that w'hen, 
if ever, he escaped from his present humble situation. 
Bruce's assumption that he would be fagged by some¬ 
body was not pleasant; and his nod indicated his lack 
of enthusiasm. The fact w’as Locke could not understand 
a system which enlisted persons in his position. He 
frowned, considering the prospect before him. But he 
quickly came to a decision. If he had to be a servant 
this term, it w f as best to take service w'ith a senior who 
appreciated his quality. He brightened up. " I'd like 
awdully to come to you," he said. 

With a very few exceptions the Brighouse is the 
handsomest scholarship at the disposal of a schoolboy. 
Certainly there can be only three schools in the country 
w’hich have anything better to offer. The fact was that 
Brighouse had himself suffered through the fact that the 
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scholarship which took him up to Cambridge only very 
inadequately covered him. When, a bachelor, he retired 
from practice at the Bar on a huge fortune, he determined 
to do his old school well, and he established and endowed 
the Brighouse. But what made the income so excellent 
was that the money had been invested in London real 
estate. As this investment had been made somewhere 
in the 'sixties the income had shown a steady im¬ 
provement. 

It was perfectly well known in the school that each 
year the Brighouse offered greater opportunities; but 
the competition was so keen that boys rarely entered 
until in their last year. Two or three boys who, in the 
past, had made the great venture soon after their entry 
into the sixth, had been badly beaten. “ The time to 
go in for the Briggcr is 
when you’ve learnt all 
you'll ever know, that's 
to say, in your last year " 

—was the word of the last 
winner. Entries had to 
be in before the first of 
October in each year, and 
the examination followed 
at the end of the month. 

Names had been sent in 
in the previous term, and 
though the list was not 
posted un¬ 
til the first 
day of Oc¬ 
tober, the 
identity of 
the com¬ 
petitors 
was gener- 


upon the elderly figure of the Headmaster's secretary, 
who glided in swiftly, the boys parting to let him through, 
and attached the rather elaborate parchment form on 
which the names of candidates had always been entered. 
Immediately afterwards Blessick was reading out the 
names in a high sing-song : 

“ Alan Henderson Sharp 

“ Walter Arabin 

"Meredith Edgar Walker-Smythe. 

" Good old Gresford’s 1 " 

“ George Eric Harrison 
• Thomas Rawlin Hemingway- 

“ Hemingway ? ” screamed a voice. " That chap! 

What's his chance ? 
The cheek—the cool, 
calculated cheek of the 
chap-" 


rm 


“ Lily Looked into 

the fire. ‘ Of course/ he said, * the Head’ll take Sharp’s advice—it’s a way he’s got/” (See page 156) 

% 


ally known. Sharp, Arabin, Morgan. Harrison of Han- 
nay's, W r alker-Smythe of Gresford’s—these were known to 
have put down their names. It was considered extremely 
unlikely that anybody else would enter : to do so would 
certainly be to invite defeat. For the school had little 
doubt of the result. It was more or less of a certainty 
for one man. Blessick, in the throng in Vasty which 
waited for the publication of the list, gave his views in his 
high treble. 

" It's a gift for old Sharp." 

" Is it ? " challenged Noxon minor of Gresford's. “ What 
about Walker-Smythe ? Gresford himself thinks Walker- 
Smythe will get it." 

" Oh well," retorted Blessick coldly, shrugging his 
shoulders, " if you're going to take that kind of evidence— 
I agree Walker-Smythe is ahead of anybody in Schoolhouse 
except Sharp. But he’ll never beat Sharp. Nobody will." 

That seemed to be the predominant opinion. Hannay's 
did not have much to say about the chance of Harrison. 
It was going to be a walk over for Sharp. 

" Hello, here’s Repington.’-' The eyes of all turned 


“ Thomas Rawlin Hemingway," repeated Blessick, 
with what was intended to be a rather damaging irony, 
damaging, that is, to the owner of the name quoted. 

" Horace Albert Bruce-" 

" Bruce ? " It was Smith minor who made the inquiry. 
He had not been so much heard of since his late crushing 
humiliation. " Did somebody say Bruce ? " 

" Yes, it’s there, written for anybody to read." called 
out Blessick. " If you hadn’t been thinking so much 
about your new bangle or your curlers, dear, you'd have 
heard me the first time. Yes, Bruce is in. But, I say, 
you chaps, what about a nerve ! Not but what there 
isn’t a place where he wouldn’t go ! As for that skug 
Hemingway, he’s got no chance—not a ghost of one. It’ll 
be a fine slap in the face for him'to find Sharp at the top 

of the list and himself at the bottom-" 

An observer might have noticed that at this point the 
speaker sudderftV grew silent. His later sentiments had, 
it is true, been communicated in a lower voice than that 
which had proclaimed earlier views, and they were for 
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a select circle only. But the speaker suddenly appeared 
to be conscious now of a cold feeling somewhere in the 
centre of his spine. He turned about uneasily and his 
agitation found expression in his agonised whisper to 

Smith minor, " D’yer think he heard-" as Hemingway, 

his inscrutable smile playing about his lips, wandered 
past the notice-board. 

If he had created a sensation, he had been the victim 
of one also. He was entirely unprepared for Bruce’s 
entrance. What on earth had the fellow in mind ? He 
had only just joined the sixth ; he was without the smallest 
reputation as a scholar. What did this entry mean ? 

There could be no doubt that the appearance not only 
of one but of both names to be published last in the list 
had set up wild speculation. “ It's as if two third-eleven 
men were suddenly put down to play against Crossford," 
was how the school put it. The fact that the result could 
not be affected by the sensational entry did not make 
the matter the less remarkable; on the contrary, the 
surprise was the greater. 

Lily, entertaining Hemingway and Sole, spoke out 
with his usual bluntness. 


" I suppose everybody thinks he knows his own business 
best, but if you ask me. Major, it's a mistake that you're 
making." 

*" Please, sir, I’m very sorry." 

" Oh well, as I say, you're big enough to settle your 
own affairs. I didn't know you'd any notion of this 
when the others put in last term." 

“ I hadn’t." 

Lily looked at the other suddenly and keenly. But 
he said no more on the point, turning to another 
aspect of the entry. " I’d like to know what Bruce 
is up to." 

If the remark was intended to draw Hemingway it was 
singularly unsuccessful. The Major looked before him 
and ( was silent. 

" Then. Lemon* what’s your view ? " demanded Lily. 
" 1 suppose you’ve got one. Though really you're getting 
as tongue-tied as the Major. You two chaps want to 
exercise a little more courage. Speak out. Don’t be 
afraid of hearing your own voices. Learn to speak con¬ 
vincingly. You'll never sell goods otherwise. * Well, well, 
you’re an unspeakable couple ! " 

For Sole, too, had nothing to say. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CASE 

N the second night before the 
examination for the Brighouse 
Hemingway came into his 
room, and for a moment stood 
there silent and apparently 
considering. The result of 
his cogitations seemed to 
end in a resolve, for he walked 
into the passage and ascended 
. to the next lioor. Halting 
before a door, he knocked 
and, being answered, went 
in. Bruce stood up, smiling 
darkly, a sneering challenge 
in his eyes. 

" Dear me ! The Major ! 
This is a concession to my 
un worth in ess." 

" Do you know. I think it 
is." Hemingway had closed the door and was observing 
the other steadily. Bruce Hushed. 

“ What do you mean ? " His brow had grown black 
and threatening : if the lij>s still sneered the eyes burned 
with a strange, dark fury of hate. 

" I mean," said Hemingway calmly, " precisely what 
I say and what I have said before. Your question is 
natural, nevertheless, for apparently you do not credit 
me with meaning what I say. Otherwise-" 

" Yes—otherwise ? " 

" Otherwise you would not spend your valuable leisure 
in corrupting juniors." 

Bruce took a step forward. 

" I suppose your words have some meaning since 
you have not yet, so far as I know, been certified as 
insane." 

"Oh!" Hemingway remained cool still. "Oh, they 
have a meaning—a meaning which I think you will be 
able to follow when you hear the Head’s translation of 
them." 

“ I see,” answered Bruce, maintaining his assurance. 
" I understand. You propose to give me away." 

" Then, you admit there is something to give away ? " 

" Do I ? I am nof aware of that. Still, 1 cannot, 
I suppose, prevent spies and sneaks looking through 
keyholes." 

" Exactly." Hemingway was apparently keeping his 
temper with little effort. " Exactly. You cannot prevent 
the fact being known that-" 



OF BRUCE. 

" Yes ? Yes ? Speak out! Give it a name." 

Hemingway smiled. "I'd rather not do that ! It 
wouldn’t be a very pleasant name. But. as I say, you 
cannot prevent the fact being known that you deliberately" 
take for your fag a little ass whose only distinguishing 
point is that he's got plenty of dollars, and that, having 
got this interesting and remunerative infant into your 
beautiful and tender hands, you proceed to instruct him in 
poker ; or, finally, that this marvellous boy is permitted 
to add to your income. You can't prevent these things 
being known. And, that being the case, they will become 
known-" 

" That being the case," sneered Bruce. " why visit me 
in this charming wav ? " 

The face ot the speaker was now dark with the sombre 
passions within : the very muscles of his face seemed 
to tremble with suppressed anger. A will less certain than 
that of Hemingway might well have been shaken before 
that concentration of evil and devouring furies. 

" Why do I come here ? " answered Hemingway. 
" Simply because I propose to warn you that it is my 
intention to report you. as I am bound, being a prefect 
of this school, to do—to ” 

" Yes ? To whom ? To the Head, I think you said ? 
But it is new Grange law, isn't it, that a junior prefect 
goes direct to the Head with a case ? " 

Hemingway was shrugging his shoulders a little wearily. 

• " You really ought to curb your habit of cutting in, 
Bruce. / do not report you to Graham, of course. But 
your name will go to him. It is fair to you to know 
through whose agency it goes—that is all. I tell you, 
quite frankly, that it gives me no particular pleasure to 
do what 1 am doing. But I’m hanged if I’m going to 
see Grange go down because of a Hew chaps like you. 

I warned you before. I’d simply not be doing my job 
if I let the matter drop again." 

"And so. like a brave boy, you're going to speak 
out ? " 

Hemingway, in no way abashed by this clumsy irony, 
nodded coldly. 

" That is so." 

" But to whom ? You haven't told me, you know". 
Major, who’s to be the recipient of your charming con¬ 
fidences ? " 

An observer might have been impressed by the air of 
assurance worn by the boy accused of a serious offence 
against the school ; a very close observer might have 
discovered below the assurance a certain uneasiness. 
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wondered. What was intended by that final word ? 1 

won't deal with you this time—I'll send you to higher 
authority—that was one construction that could be put 
on the words. But Bruce knew that that was not the 
right construction. As the door closed he drew a deep 
breath, the muscles momentarily relaxed. And then the 
face changed suddenly. The assurance, the smiling, sneer¬ 
ing ease which had last found expression there, vanished 
like the fitful sunlight before the dark clouds of the 
storm. 

The eyes rolled with the deep and furious passion of 
hate, the very nostrils twitched, the mouth opened and 
closed with a curious ravening action, less human than 
animal—wolfish. He walked about opening and closing 
his fingers, shaking his arms : it seemed, indeed, as if 
every part of the person joined in the dark passion ot 
hatred. Once he spoke : “ How can I break him ? How 
can I break him ? " 

Hemingway, pursuing his way, knocked at Sharp's 
door. 

“What? The Major? Come in!" Sharp was on 
his feet, smiling in his pleasant way. “ You don’t look 
very cheerful, you 'know," he added, studying the face 
of his visitor. 

“ Sorry." said Hemingway abruptly. “ Perhaps there’s 
no special reason for cheerfulness." • 

“ What do you mean ? " The question was put in a 
perfectly amiable way, yet there was just a suggestion 
of the on-guard position. 

“ Frankly. Sharp, things are going wrong. I gave 
you a hint before." 

Sharp flushed. “ You did. Yes, let me acknow¬ 
ledge it—you did. You w'ere not 
satisfied with the way I was perform¬ 
ing my duties." 

“ Oh, chuck that. Sharp ; you know 
perfectly well 1 simply want to help 
the school. You don't expect me to 

watch it go down-" 

“ Which, as a matter of fact, it isn't 
doing." 

Hemingway looked at the 
other without speaking for 
a minute. He seemed to be 
measuring him. considering. 

’’ Don't think me rude, 
Sharp—but do you really 
think that ? " 

The Captain flushed 
again, this time with un¬ 
concealed anger. 

“ Of course I think it— 

I know it. It's obvious— 
obvious, that is, to every¬ 
body but a few disgruntled 
people w'ho’d have liked 
the job themselves." 

“ Do you mean that 
too ? " Hemingway asked 
gently. ‘ ‘ Do you really 
mean that I want to be 
skipper ? " 

Sharp drew' himself up. He felt 
himself taken at a disadvantage. 
He tried to control himself, to 
maintain silence, but his passion 
mastered him. 

“ Yes, I’ll be as frank as you 
are, Hemingway." He purposely 
dropped the “ Major." “ I believe you 
are disgruntled. I can’t think why. You 
weren't in the succession. But you’ve 
been hinting, hinting, hinting that things 
are wrong. You’re virtuous enough to 
“‘Do you mean that too?’ Hemingway asked gently. ‘Do you really mount the pulpit in the chapel. You 
'mean that / want to be skipper?’" pursue me with your virtue. You take 


“ Who shall I tell ? I shall follow- the procedure which 
is usual and that is perfectly well known to you, Bruce. 
I shall inform Sharp." 

Quite suddenly Bruce's brow cleared. Round the lips 
an evil smile played again. 

“ / see. You are going to take me up before the skipper. 
That's an excellent idea." 

Hemingway watched his man very carefully. He had 
not missed the sudden change in the other. He stepped 
back to the door. It struck him with a certain sense 
of annoyance that he had to withdraw and that Bruce 
waited with an elaborate mock politeness and a new calm 
for the withdrawal. But it was Hemingway's supreme 
quality that he had never been turned from any purpose 
to which he had set himself. 

“ I have made myself clear, I think," he said. 

Bruce, now completely cheerful, laughed. “ Quite. 
Don’t labour the matter, my dear fellow." The last point 
was to him and he smiled again. 

“ Yes, this time I'll send you up to Sharp." 

The door had closed, Hemingway had vanished. Was 

the last point to 
Bruce ? It w r as 
Bruce himself who 
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upon yourself jobs that aren’t yours at all. And your 
excuse for this enterprise is that you’re thinking of the 
school. If it wasn’t intolerable it woulckbe ridiculous.” 

Hemingway waited patiently for the end of the attack. 
” I think when you've thought about it. Sharp,” he said 
quietly, ” I think you’ll admit that I’m not really as 
virtuous as you describe me.” He paused, steadily ob¬ 
serving the school captain, in whose cheek the pink flush 
still remained, ” And,” Hemingway now continued. 
" I've something to tell you—something that I can’t 
see my way to avoid reporting.” 

” Yes ? ” 

The monosyllable was really a question, a challenge. 

“ Yes,” returned Hemingway steadily, and began to 
tell his story. 

The flush was still in Sharp's face when, ten minutes 
later, Hemingway was closing the door upon himself. 

It was as Hemingway was entering the sixth room after 
the eleven o'clock interval next day that he felt a hand 
upon his arm. He looked round as he heard Sharp whisper : 

“ I thought I’d let you know. Major. I’ve seen him 
and warned him. I don’t think it necessary to do more 
this time.” 

” I see,” said Hemingway. ” You don’t think it 
necessary to do more this time.” 

” No, I don't.” Sharp spoke firmly. ** Besides,” he 
concluded, ” the chap's ill.” 

” Ill ? ” 

Hemingway had not heard that Bruce was ill. That 
seemed odd—yet why should it be odd ? And why, any¬ 
how, did Sharp choose this time to tell him what he had 
done ? It was the last apparently trivial point which occu¬ 
pied his mind for the rest of the morning. 

For the answer that pressed upon him was in the form 


of another question. .Had Sharp purposely told him at 
a time when no kind of discussion could folldw ? It 
appeared later in the day that Bruce really was in Bay ; 
what was wrong was not known : “only a passing sick¬ 
ness,” was the general impression. The matter would 
not, at another time, have provoked notice or discussion. 
But there was a reason for this sudden interest now. 
The Brighouse examination was due on the following day. 
and Bruce had entered. 

Now, while there was little expectation generally that 
he would make a show, there had, during the past few 
days, grown up a curious rumour. On what it was based, 
or from whom it had first proceeded, it would have been 
difficult to say. Arabin had met the rumour in his own 
hor.se and had even asked Sharp. Sole, too, had apparently 
picked it up, for in Hemingway’s room he spoke of it. 
And the rumourwas this, that Bruce, though he had made 
no great mark*in the.sixth. was actually a person of remark¬ 
able natural ability and that, having once made up his 
mind to get the Brighouse, he had been working day and 
night. He was far nearer winning than he wanted the 
school to know. 

“ It’s said, and I really think there’s something in it,” 
Sole was declaring. ” that his idea is to conceal his knowledge 
in the hope of putting you other people off your guard. 
He’s been working every night into the small hours and 
not the smallest either—and that’s how he's got crocked 
at the last. He's been getting private coaching by 
correspondence and he's crammed all the holidays. And 
actually I wouldn’t be entirely knocked off my pins if 
I saw him beat Sharp.” 

“ Who otherwise. I suppose,” said Hemingw'ay. “ is 
certain to wan ? ” 

Sole looked across at Hemingway. “ Yes, isn’t he ? ” 
he asked a little w'onderingly. 


(To be continued.) 



UNFAIR ! 

Sistfr :—" Good morning, Dicky. You’re down early. Are you sure you washed your neck well?” 

Dicky: —“ You are a rotten sort, Sis. Just ’cause you giils don’t wear collars you don’t give a feller a chance!” 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


[Photo J. W. Walton, 

fawn Indian Runner Ducks. Tow Law, Durham. 


i THE 


‘I.R.” DUCK. 


great heat and drought, and they will thrive in situations where 
fowls are useless. 

" The Indian runner on the war-path misses nothing worth 
picking up. and under suitable conditions will itself find the 
greater part of its living—in the form of insects, small animal life 
and vegetable food—and the cost of hand-feeding is reduced to 
the lowest point. 

“ In general appearance and shape, when in motion, the 
' I.R.* duck has, not inaptly, been likened to a soda-water bottle 
set at an angle of fifty to sixty degrees. It is a comparatively 
small, tightly-feathered duck, with very erect carriage and 
vigorous habits. It has a fine head and a wedge-shaped bill; 
full, quick, bright eyes; a thin, slender neck, and a lengthy 
rounded body with the legs set far back.” 

On all counts the Indian runner is a fine bird, and I am glad 
to know that he is always making more and more friend in 
this country. 


There are some 
fellows who pronounce 
geology to be “dry” 
and uninteresting. I 
have found that most 
of those who express 
that opinion are indi¬ 
viduals who have never 
even sampled the 
science, who may, in¬ 
deed, be set down as 
ignorant of what really 
is geology. Every 
nature student should 
know something of 
geology, which, even if 
it be not adopted as a 
chief hobby, is exceed¬ 
ingly usefiri to the field 
worker, and ajso informs 
him as to the structure 
and formation of his 
native land. 

In starting to learn 
something of this 
science, you should, it 

12 


The above initials stand for the words " Indian Runner,’* 
and the Indian runner duck is one of the most useful and also 
most interesting members of the poultry world. Every boy 
ought to know about Indian runners, and those who have the 
opportunity should keep them; for the Indian runner is a 
*‘ land duck,” and is easily kept with water to drink. It must 
have plenty of space, and, so situated, will find most of its own 
food.* And bear in mind this remarkable fact, that, whilst a good 
laying hen will lay five times her own weight of eggs in the year. 
the Indian Runner duck lays fully ten times ! 

As upon a previous occasion, Mr. J. W. Walton, of Tow Law, 
Co. Durham—who is a specialist breeder of true Indian runners 
—has sent me a photograph for reproduction in our Field Club 
pages. And when forwarding the picture of a pen of these 
quaint, penguin-like birds, that gentleman says :— 

” The finest type of Indian runner is a bird of remarkable 
elegance, graceful movement, and beauty of plumage—an 
ornament and a profitable acquisition. It is built on unique 
lines, and is the most perfectly equipped and highly organised 
foraging and laying 
type possible, producing 
the maximum of eggs 
at the minimum of 
cost. 

** Unlike the ordin¬ 
ary, slow-moving, wad¬ 
dling duck, it is swift, 
active, and alert. Its 
elevation and balance 
allow perfect freedom 
of movement, thus en¬ 
abling the bird to run 
at a great pace. It 
trots with very short, 
quick strokes ; hence 
its name. 

” Indian runners, 
being practically land 
ducks, care little for 
water; sufficient to 
drink, and an occasional 
bath, keeping them in 
perfect condition. They 
are adaptable to a wide 
range of climate and 
temperature; can bear 
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possible, provide yourself with an elementary guide to geology. 
There are several such books that are quite cheap in price, and 
the latest and most up-to-date is “ Every Boy’s Book of Geology " 
(Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4), price 
6s. net. This volume I strongly reQommcnd. In these pages I 
have already described the geologist's simple and inexpensive 
necessary outfit. Do not forget a magnifying-glass, which, as 
I have likewise previously insisted, is probably the nature 
student's most valuable accessory of all. 

The question of where to go opens up a big subject. Wherever 
there is land you can study geology, if you know how to go about 
it. So, armed with his text-book, the young geologist has 
material for investigation ready to hand, no matter where he 
elects to roam. 

Of course, some districts are better adapted for geological 
exploration than are others. Nearly every part of England has 
its geological happy hunting-grounds. In the more or less near 
neighbourhood of London, for instance, there are the following 
amongst man^ others: Aylesbury, Blackheath, Brentwood, 
Charlton, Claygate, Croydon, Erith, Redhill and Reigate, Rick- 
mansworth, Warlingham. The list might easily be extended 
tenfold. 

In a great number of instances, the pits and excavations 
that provide the geologist’s chief joy are situated well out in the 
open, and away from the high road and beaten tracks. There, 
again, the geologist scores, for in quest of such vantage places he 
takes most delightful country walks. Some of the very best 
specimen-yielding areas 
in England are situated 
amidst surroundings 
that arc world-famous 
for their beauty. In 
every way the peaceful 
study of geplogy is to 
be recommended to all 
who love nature. 

Geological maps that 
show the structure of 
the various districts are 
published by the Geo¬ 
logical Survey. Their 
scale is one inch to a 
mile and one inch to 
four miles, and the price 
is is. 6 d. and 2s. 6 d. 
per sheet. As I have 
previously mentioned, 
the fossils that are to 
be found in the various 
formations can be seen 
at the Museum of Practi¬ 
cal Geology, 28 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W., 
and a visit to this insti¬ 
tution may profitably form the programme for some other than 
an actual " field day." 



Burying-beetles at work on a dead fieldmouse. 

( Prize-winning Droving in B.O.F.C. competition by R. E. Grundy, Barnsley.) 
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five were sold at prices ranging from ^150 to /450. One 
was presented to the Dublin Zoo, and eleven died in the 
Gardens. 

A young giraffe was born in 1839 ; that being the first known 
instance of this species breeding in captivity. It only lived 
nine days ; but two years later another girafie was born, and he 
was the first giraffe ever reared in captivity. In 1846, the 
largest giraffe, a prodigious specimen, died, after being more 
than eleven years in confinement. 

The first African elephant ever seen alive in England arrived 
in 1865, from the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. No doubt you have 
already heard of him, for this was none other than the famous 
“ Jumbo " ; and “ Alice,” of the same species, was purchased a 
little later. ” Jumbo " was obtained in exchangedor an Indian 
rhinoceros. 

Amidst many more propitious happenings, it may be 
mentioned that in 1866 a fire broke out in the giraffe-house, and 
a female giraffe and fawn were suffocated ; in the winter of 
that year a heavy ‘snow-storm destroyed the covering of the 
pheasantry, and many valuable birds escaped into the park, 
but were mostly recovered ; and in 1874 an explosion on a gun¬ 
powder barge on the adjacent canal did great damage to the 
aviaries and other buildings. 

In 1868 a two horned African rhinoceros, captured in Upper 
Nubia, was purchased. This animal was then a great rarity 
in captivity, and the specimen in question was believed to be 
the first of its kind received alive in Europe since the days of 

the Romans. 

The Gaval, or Wild 
Ox of the East, in 1882 
bred in the Gardens, 
that being the first time 
recorded in Europe. 

" J umb o,” being 
deemed-unsafe to keep 
longer in the Gardens, 
was sold to Barnum, 
the American showman. 

Nearly as celebrated 
as “Jumbo” was 
“ Sally,” the chimpanzee 
purchased in 1883. In 
1892 the last survivor 
of the old stock of 
giraffes passed away. 
In all, thirty specimens 
had been exhibited since 
the year 1836, of which 
seventeen were boTn in 
the Gardens and thirteen 
were purchased. About 
that time there retired 
on a pension the well- 
known keeper, Seth 
Sutton, who for nearly forty years was a friend alike to the 
visiting public and to the animals placed in his care. The Zoo 
has always been deservedly fortunate in its staff of keepers. 

As you will understand, a great deal more than that could be 
written about the Zoological Gardens, London. All, however, 
that I will now' add, to what I have already written, is to advise 
you to go to the Zoo whenever you can, and join a first-hand 
knowledge of the bigger wild beasts to that acquaintance wdth 
cur English wild animals which you gain in your Field Club w'ork. 




Throughout the world there are many zoological gardens— 
some quite small, others of medium size, and a few large and 
important. America,in particular, has some very fine establish¬ 
ments of the sort. That being so, it is satisfactory for us to 
know that our own Zoological Gardens in London is one of the 
best managed, and probably the most healthy of its kind, just 
as it is believed to be the richest in Europe. Time spent by 
our young naturalists in studying the collections at the Zco is, 
of course, most profitably employed; and as we are all fond of 
that wonderful place, I am sure you will welcome a few notes as 
to its history. 

The Zoological Society of London was formed in 1826, and 
Sir Stamford Raffles was its first President. Two years later, 
the Gardens, and a museum, were thrown open to the public on 
payment. In 1830, King William IV. became Patron of the 
Society, to which he presented all the animals in the royal 
menagerie at Windsor Park and a collection of animals from the 
Tower. The animals, it has been recorded, greatly appreciated 
the change. 

In 1836, four giraffes arrived safely at Regent’s Park from 
Kordofan, w’here th6y had been obtained specially for the Society. 
They were the origin of the splendid herd which only died out 
in 1881, and during its existence was world-famous. Seventeen 
of this herd were subsequently born in the Gardens, of which 



Commonly known as the Lop, this is believed to be the oldest 
breed of English rabbit. It has always been a favourite with 
boys, probably for the reason that by the expenditure of a 
comparatively moderate sum you can acquire a big and hand¬ 
some pet. For it is the boast of fanciers that the Lop is the 
most noble-looking of all rabbits. They call it the ” King of 
the Fancy.** 

Though there is much truth in that contention, I must tell 
you that first-class prize-winning Lops have such enormous 
ears that these are something of a nuisance to the ordinary 
rabbit-keeper, as I strongly suspect they are also to the animal 
itself. The abnormal growth of these ears is induced by arti¬ 
ficial heat and by certain means of gentle manipulation. In 
measuring the ears of a Lop the rule is placed across the rabbit's 
head, and a reading taken from tip to tip. For width, the ear is 
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opened near the centre, and measured across its widest part. 
And there are Lops that have ears of as much as twenty-seven 
inches in length and seven and three-quarter inches in width ! 
With such weird rabbits as that we have, however, here nothing 
to do. The ordinary straightforward Lop rabbit is a thoroughly 
satisfactory animal, gentle, not at all delicate, and, as I may put 
it, perfectly companionable. Being a large rabbit, it requires 
a roomy hutch, but beyond that there is little in the way of 
special instructions to be recorded concerning the breed. 

Lops are of all sorts of colours. You can take your choice 
of black, black-and-white, blue, bluc-and-white, grey, grey-and- 
white, fawn, fawn-and-white, sooty fawn, tortoiseshell, and all 
white, which latter is less often met with than the others. Good 
advice to those starting in the Lop fancy is that they begin 
with whole-coloured Lops, black, blue, grey, fawn, white. The 
average length of ear, measured as above-mentioned, is some¬ 
where about twenty-three inches to a width of five inches and 
over, and even if you are not intending to rear prize-winners, % 
your Lops should, of course, have good cars. These should 
hang close to the cheek, and should be very fine and silky to the 
touch when you catch hold of 
them. Ears that are of inferior 
“ leather,” as the fanciers say, 
are a sure sign that the rabbit 
is of poor quality as a show 
specimen. 

Whether it is correct or not, 

I have up to the present been 
unable to decide, but several 
Lop specialists have told me 
that this breed of rabbit drinks 
more water than any other. 

Let the water-trough be always 
get-at-able and never empty. 

Amongst those who have more 
fondness for some other breeds 
of rabbit, you may sometimes 
hear the expression used, the 
*' lazy lop.” I have never 
possessed any specimens graced 
with truly gigantic ears, but 
I can certainly say that the 
ordinary examples of the 
breed, whose acquaintance I 
enjoyed for years, were as 
bright and ” bunny-like ” as 
any other rabbits. 

As regards the carriage of the 
ears, Lops are of several kinds. 

They are known-as single or double Lops, according to whether 
they drop the ears on one or both sides of the head. Then there is 
the horn Lop, with the ears projecting forwards as they fall. 
And the oar Lop, with ears that project almost horizontally 
from the head, after the style of a pair of oars put out from 
the sides of a boat. Front view, in particular, this has rather 
a pretty effect. The average weight of a Lop is about ten 
pounds. 

I have already stipulated that the Lop should have a roomy 
hutch, and may add another word or two as to hutches generally. 

If you buy a hutch, have one that is of positively simple con¬ 
struction ; ornamental hutches, fitted with an elaborate front, 
are to be carefully avoided. It is a good plan to give the hutch, 
inside and out, a liberal coating of tar. This prevents the 
wood from rotting, is a precaution against disease, and also stops 
the rabbits from gnawing the wood. The tar shpuld be renewed 
twice a year. 

Some fanciers adopt the expedient of having tarred hutches 
that are reversible. Every time the hutch is cleaned out, its 
floor becomes the ceiling. This makes for the increased health 
of the inmates, and causes the hutch to last longer. 

Our photographic reproduction depicts the well-known 
" Alvaston Black Prince,” ear measurements 26| X 6} inches, 
which has won many prizes for Mr. Henry Bullock, of 21 Hall 
Street, Alvaston, Derby.” 



“ Alvaston Black Prince/’ 

Prixe Lop Rabbit. Ears measure 26} in. by 6} in. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. f 

A/V/VWWVWX. 

Field club members are again to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the essays and drawings submitted for compe¬ 
tition. The September entries were fully up to the usual high 
standard, especially in the Nature Drawing section. James 
Spiers (Corstorphine) sent two coloured drawings of birds 
very cleverly executed, while Roger Peach (Leicester), with 


a picture of a ” Painted Lady ” butterfly, and Edwin F. J. Mat¬ 
thews (West Buckland), with a coloured drawing of ” Autumn 
Berries,” ran the prize-winner so close that I am awarding 
two extra prizes. For the subject of her prize-winning Nature 
Note, Helen Watson (Bromley) .chose ” Bird Feather 
Collections,” in which she pointed out how most interesting 
specimens may be collected and placed in an album. The 
award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : Helen Watson, Halls 
Farm House, Sunbridge Park, Bromley, Kent. Half-guinea 
Prize for Nature Drawing : James Spiers, Vine Cottage, Cross 
Roads, Corstorphine, Midlothian. 

Extra Prizes of Seven and-Sixpenny Books : Roger Peach, 
” Crowbank,” Old Knighton, Leicester; Edwin F. J. 
Matthews, Rose Cottage, West Buckland, near Wellington, 
Somerset. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Sheila Goold- 
Verschoyle, The Manor House, Dunkineely, Co. Donegal ; 

A. P. Chadwick, 47 Brownsville Road, Heaton Moor, Stock 
port; Stuart Sindall, ” Macquarie,” 37 Leigham Court 

Drive, Leigh-on-Sea; D. Davi¬ 
son, Lilac Cottage, Aby, near 
Alford, Lines. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and- 
Sixpenny Books: William 
Robson, Allerdcne House, 
Broomhill, Acklhigtop S.O., 
Northumberland; Stella 
Rose, Vera Rose, ” Blair 
Athol,” Market Street, Hoy- 
lake; Samuel Paul, 14 Dover 
Park, Ballygunj, Calcutta, In 
dia; E. R. Bailey, 6 Bath 
Street, Abingdon, Berks. ; N. 
Macdonald, ” Lasca,” 5 Stan¬ 
ton Road, Haberfield, Sydney, 
N. S. Wales. 

Specially Commended :— 

Mona Rose, Hoy lake ; J. C. 
Spear, Oundle j H. M. B. 
Smith, Aberdeen ; N. Robin¬ 
son, Catford ; R. Kelland, 
Bristol; W. W. McVittie, 
Smyrna; J. Nickisson, Rams¬ 
gate ; J. A. Chamberlin, Derby ; 
P. E. Barnett, Upper Nor¬ 
wood ; Fred Nash, Bedworth ; 
M. Casellas, New Norcia, Wes\ 
Australia; Bryan A. Hunt, 
London, N.W. ; C. J. Wright, St. Mary Cray; J. Williamson, 
Malpas ; K. Mackenzie, Tasmania ; Arthur B. Nicholson, Drum- 
lithie; Harold F. Salisbury, West Bridgford ; George Woollatt, 
Erith ; M. Furber, Hampstead, N.W.; Norman W. Slatter, 
Hereford; R. G. Chiswell, Buxton; A. G. Knight, Willesden ; 

M. C. James, Rathvilly, Co. Carlow; A. Allen Kerr, Manchester ; 
Harry Schofield, Dukinfield ; James Marshall, Middle Swan 
West Australia. 

In the October competition the results were equally satis¬ 
factory. Several competitors chose autumn subjects for 
their work and drew or wrote about them with evident know¬ 
ledge. The Prize Award has been made as follows :— 

Half guinea Prize for Nature Note : Robert Scott, 5 W T arlters- 
ville Road, Crouch Hill, N. Half-guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing: C. Beales, 151 Chevening Road, Brondesbury, 

N. W. 6. 

Extra Prizes of Seven and Sixpenny Books : Morris Solomon, 
205 Newport Dwellings, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 1 ; W’. 

Davison, Lilac Cottage, Aby, Alford, Lines. ; Steele Metcalfe, 

11 Ingrams Street, Wesley Place, near Keighley, Yorks. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Harold E. 

Riddett, 10 Charlotte Terrace, King's Cross, N. 1 ; H. Mutter, 

12 Gill Street, Limehouse, E.14 ; Edgar Wilkinson, 23 Sandy- 
gate Terrace, Laisterdvke, Bradford, Yorks; H. Davidson, 

115 Rodsley Avenue, Gateshead. 

Extra Prizes of Two and Sixpenny Books: Harold Hyde, 

8 Vernon Terrace, Tiverton, Bath ; A. Le Neve, 131 St. Helen’s 
Street, Ipswich ; N. Macdonald, ” Lasca,” 5 Stanton Road, 
Haberfield, Sydney, N.S. Wales ; M. Wrightson, “ Kenmore,” 
Eton Road, Clacton-on Sea. 

Specially Commended : G. Mountfort, Bristol; K. Eaton. 
Sheffield; W. Spearman, Pitsea ; M. Price, Morpeth; T. H. 
Beckett, Oulton Broad ; Constance M. Kitchener, Upwood ; 
W. H. Lyttle, Chefoo, China; Frederick White, Brighton; 
R. C. Darling, Eastbourne ; A. Cook, Walthamstow ; B. Coss, 
Sidmouth ; L. R. Hodge, Tottenham ; D. MacCulloch, Bridge 
of Allan ; W. G. Cogswell. Box ; B. Arnold, St. Anne’s-on-Sea; 

B. H. Parker, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
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Queries and Answers. 

B. M. J. Narayan. —Your best plan with regard to pigeon clubs will be to write to 
, the Editor of “ Pigeons,” which is the leading paper of the pieeon fancy in this 

country. It is published, price twopence weekly, at Idle, Bradford, Yoikshirc, 
and it you intend taking up pigeons as a hobby, you cannot do better than con¬ 
sult its columns on all points. A full list of books on scouting can be obtained 
from the head otfices of the Boy Scouts’ Association, 25 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.VV. In the matter of how to press plants, I would recommend 
u to obtain a copy of ” How to Collect and Dry Flowering Plants and 
Ferns,” price sevenpence, of Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68 Carter Lane, London, 

E. C. 

Q. Patis. —You should, yourself, read up particulars as to clams and fresh-water 
mussels in some reliabh work on natural history. A book of the kind is certain 
to be on the shelves of your nearest public library. Continue: your investi¬ 
gations as to pond and lake life. It is a study tnat teems with both inte^st 
and surprises. 

Sidney Jones. —On no account interfere with the cocoon, not oven, as vou say, 
venturing to shake it. Keep the box in a fairly cool place, not too dry, and 
in due course the moth should emerge. A very useful b<.»ok for you, if you do # 
not know much about these things, is “The Insect Hunter s Companion,” 
price two shillings, from Adlard & Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. 

P. Binnall. —I have never heard that squirrels show a preference for lilac bark, 
but your observations are very interesting. Make the most of your oppor¬ 
tunities : there are plenty of nature students who have not the great advantage 
of aGccss to a large and wild garden. Therein, byquFt watching, you ought 
to see much. Very likely there may be as many as twenty ur thirty bees in 
the hole you refer to; and, as you know, they make good honey. 

A. Waller. —The kind of rabbit that would suit you best as a pot is the Dutch. 
No, the short-haired rabbits require 110 grooming, tHough if you like to see 
them looking quite spick and span an occasional smooth-down with a soft 
hair brush does no harm. Green-stuff should never be fed to rabbits while 
it is wet. You can dry the leaves with a cloth. 

T. D. Inman. —It is impossible to identify the caterpillar from your rough description. 

In all such instances you should consult a good illustrated woik on entomology, 
such as South's “ Butterflies ” and “ Moths of the British Isles,’’ published by 

F. Wamc & Son, Ltd., London, the price of which is 8s. hd. and 12s. 6 4 . per 

volume respectively. * 

Griffith Williams. —Of course, the collecting of sea shells comes quite within the 
scope of Field Club work, and you will be well advised in taking up that branch 
of study. You can buy a canary at any bird shop or store that sells live stock, 
but perhaps your best plan will be to inquire of Mr. J. D. Hamlvn, of 221 St 
George’s St., London Docks, E. Messrs. Gamage of Holborn sell bird-cages 
of all kinds. For information as to caterpillars, &c., get a copy of the “ Insect 
Hunter’s Companion,” referred to above. 

C. C. Brown. —Turning-in of the claws is usually caused by the perches in the bird’s 

cage being too small. You should provide a perch or perches that are of greater 
circumference, say, at least half an inch thick. The bird’s claws must be cut, 
but you must take great care that you do not cut down to the little red vein that 
is visible inside the claw. 

ICen. Deacon. —Failiitf any nearer source of supply, you should be able to get a 
tortoise from Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, the well-known animal dealer, whose address is 
given above. 

W. Davison, “ B.O.P.” Reader. —For information as to relaxing and so forth, 
get a copy of the “ Insect Hunter’s Companion,” mentioned'immediately above. 
You should always dry the insects alter relaxing them, or mould will probably 
make its appearance. 


WHAT TO DOs JANUARY. 

I. —Refer to this monthly schedule as given in the 
" Field Club" section of former volumes or numbers 
of the " B.O.P." The Field Club-ite who has preserved 
his " What to do " ever since the start of that feature 
in these pages, has a fine, full programme ready 
mapped out for him month by month. 

II. —In friendly competition with your fellow Club- 
mates, or with your nearest Field Club chum, see 
who can make the most interesting natural history 
discovery during the month. Not, of course, some 
startling wonder for the world, but just the lighting 
upon, first hand, of some fact previously to you 
unknown. 

III. —As always, every season look out for the first 
flowers of the year, and note down brief particulars, 
such as variety, situation, date when discovered. 

IV. —The early flowers are those of simpler form. 
Make a pencil sketch of your first bloom of this season. 

V. —Instead of sketching, it may be convenient to 
preserve the first flower of the year by pressing it. 

VI. —The preserving of that first flower may be your 
initial step towards the formation of an extensive 
herbarium. 

VII. —Consult a map of the county in which you 
live. Probably you are unaware of the proximity 
of many places that are the field naturalist's happy 
hunting-grounds. 

VIII. —Also, and with a similar object, diligently 
"read up " your county in books to be found at the 
public library. If you know " where to go," you will 
soon ascertain " what to do " when you get there. 


V. P.—You will be pleased to hear that the special series’ of illustrated articles on the 
subject of Fancy Rabbits will appear in these pages throughout the present 
volume of the “ B.O.P.” 2 . You can obtain lull information as to rabbit clubs 

and so forth by consulting the columns of “ Fur and Feather,” which, price 2 d. 
weekly, is published at idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In’ connection with this special feature of the "B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender s 
' own original work. Matter or p.cturei copied from bouks or other papers are not 

eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

« 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
'the " B.O.P." will beable to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. 1 he closing date for 
each competition is the 2 jnd of the month. 1 he 1 ditor s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
Rambler," c/o the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizfs for Sflec r ion Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, P»J?tin.g-’ 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, msect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given, t/n the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows ; '* If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 
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SENSE OF LOCALITY. 

Recently I have been re-reading that 
wonderful book of the wild entitled 
" Travel and Adventure in Africa,” by 
the late Captain F. C. Selous, D.S. 0 . 
(published by Rowland Ward), and in 
the book I came across something about 
Bushman boys that will be read with 
interest by most of you. Says the 
above-named mighty big game hunter : 

” There is one faculty which the Bush 
men possess in an extraordinary degree, 
and that is the sense which enables them 
to find their way by day or by night 
through level pathless forests, where, 
there are no landmarks whatever, to any 
point which they wish to reach, where 
they have ever been before. This sense 
is often well developed in oxen and 
horses, and elephants possess it in per 
fection, and will travel immense distances 
by night in a direct line, to a certain 
patch of dense bush, where they wish to 
stand during the heat of the day, or to 
a pool of water which has not been 
visited by them, or by any other elephants. 


for months or perhaps years previously. 
Amongst highly civilised races this sense 
is conspicuously wanting, and I should 
say that the greater part of our most 
profound philosophers would make very 
poor backwoodsmen. Amongst the 
various Kafir tribes with which I am 
acquainted, the sense of locality and 
direction is, as a rule, not nearlyso well 
developed as with the Bushmen, though 
some individuals are certainly very good 
at finding their way in the bush. 

"When the first Matabili expedition 
that was sent against the Batauwani 
returned from Lake Ngami in 1883, they 
brought back with them some Masarwa 
children that they had captured in the 
desert. About a dozen boys were handed 
over to the King, the eldest probably 
not more than ten years old, whilst most 
of them were little mites of only five or 
six. They were very thin on their arrival 
at Bulawayo, but being well fed, as the 
King’s slave-boys always are, they soon 
got fat and,seemed quite contented with 
their lot. At night they slept round the 
fires in the King's courtyard, within the 


high palisades by which it is enclosed, the 
entrance to it being of course blocked up. 

"One morning it was discovered that 
the little Masarwas were gone'. 

" Search was at once made for them, 
and as some of the children were so 
young it was expected that they would 
be soon discovered and brought back. 
However, they were never seen again in 
Matabililand. 

"When Lo Bengula (the King) told 
me about the escape of these little Bush¬ 
men. he wound up his account by say¬ 
ing, ' Asi ubantu Amasiri ; inyamazana 
godwa ' (‘ The Bushmen are not human 
beings; they are only wild animals'). 

"In 1884 I made a journey with my 
waggon from Bulawayo to the Mababi 
country, taking pretty well the same line 
that had been followed the previous year 
by the Matabili army, and after crossing 
the waggon road from Bamangwato to 
the Zambesi, began to get among the 
Bushmen. 

" I made a point of inquiring about the 
captured children who had made their 
escape from Bulawayo, and was assured 



IN THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 


In his famohs romance, “ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea," Jules Verne introduced us to his submarine vessel, “ The Nautilus." We may 
.reasonably assume that the modem development of this type of craft will result in the submarine being utilised for salvage work, particularly in the recovery 
of treasure lost in the ocean’s depths. The above drawing by Mr. Charles J. de Lacy visualises such a vessel. 


L 
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that all but one, who had died of ex¬ 
haustion on the way, had found their 
way home in safety. As long as they 
were among the Matabili Kraals and 
cattle posts, they had only travelled at 
night, and lain in hiding during thq day. 
They had lived on berries, lizards, and 
tortoises during their long journey through 
the desert." 

Raymond Raife. 


PRINTING PICTURES ON CLOTH. 

Nowadays when people are thinking 
about making seasonable gifts it is of 
interest to describe the process of printing 
pictures on cloth. Seeing that real photo¬ 
graphs can be dealt with in this way the 
plan is very attractive. Some charming 
effects are secured and the cloth with 
pictures may be used for cushion-covers, 
the tops of fancy boxes, and a great many 
other purposes. 

Silk, satin, linen, or cotton may be used. 
As the prints are made in a blue tint the 
best results are secured by using material 
that is some shade of pink. 

As a first step the cloth to be used must 
be well smoothed. Spread it on a piece 
of board and fasten with pins, or better 
still sew tightly over cardboard. Now 
secure some blue print powder from any 
photographic shop. Dissolve a small 
quantity of this in the amount of water 
stated in the directions. Now dip a brush 
in the solution and apply the mixturq with 
long strokes over the material. See that 
the coating is evenly made. Put the cloth 
near to a stove so that it will dry quickly. 
All this time keep the material which has 
been treated in rather a subdued light. A 
bright light, either artificial or natural, 
will tend to cloud the picture. 

Now take the negative or film to be used 
and insert enough of the cloth in the print¬ 
ing-frame to accommodate the picture. 
Print in a good light until the shadows of 
the picture take on a bronzed appearance. 
If the same picture is to be repeated, make 
all the prints before anything further is 
done to the cloth. Cover the parts of the 
material that are not actually being printed 
with brown paper to keep away the light 
as much as possible. When all the ex¬ 
posures have been made dip the cloth in 
cold water. Then, whilst just damp, 
press the cloth with a hot iron, putting 
something in between the iron and the 
material. The result will be some very 
fine pictures on cloth that are really most 
beautiful. It the printing has been done 
on silk or satin the appearance is very 
striking indeed. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


the dark-room is perfectly safe or non- 
actinic. The impression that if the 
illumination is coming through a ruby 
or orange lamp, or window, all is well, 
is quite incorrect. Plates, especially the 
rapid ones, can be badly fogged it they 
are closely exposed to a red light for any 
length of time. The distance at which 
one is working from the light is also a 
matter of importance. For an ordinary 


ruby lamp, or small red window, one 
should not be nearer than eighteen 
inches. Even then, when dealing with 
very rapid plates, it is not a bad idea 
to cover the developing-dish with a sheet 
of cardboard most of the time during 
the early stages. Many negatives that 
lack contrast are the result of fogging 
during development. This may be very 
slight, but it is sufficient to spoil w r hat 
would otherwise be a good, picture. 

Many dark-rooms are not so completely 
light-proof as their owners imagine. 
Cracks at the sides of, and under, the 
door will often let in sufficient light to 
bring about a diffused glow. This is 
not very evident to the worker if he is 
only in the place for ten minutes or so. 
The only way to test a dark-room is to 
shut oneself up for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Every crack can then be 
detected and thick cloth or felt employed 
as padding to keep out the light rays. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


Thro' lands ail muddied by- 
passers-by : 

Keep it flying 1 

Keep it flying 1 

You will make mistakes—you 
will stumble and fall 1 
• You may turn aside where the 
falsq gods call 1 

But rally your will—your 
strength—your all ! 

Keep it flying ! 

Keep it flying I 

The winds may blow and 
the tempests beat: 

Just wave your flag with 
a valiance meet ; 

Retrieve your faults and 
your weakness-way. 

Don't " just give up ”— 
’till th6 finish of day ! 

No, keep it flying— 
nor throw it 
aside. 

That banner whose 
folds should be 
waving wnde ; 
Don’t drag its glory 
thro’ cowardice 
—sin, 

No, keep it flying —and don't 
give in l 

Lillian Gard. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

("The Priest Stroke.") 

Formed from the Kelso opening thus . 
10-15, 21-17, 6-10, 17-13, 1-6, 23-18, 
12-16, 25-21, 16-19, 24-20, 8-12, 27-24. 
3-8. 31-27, 12-16, 27-23, 9-14. 18-9. 
5-14. Diagram :— 


Problem No. 10. 



WHITE 

White to move and w-in. 



A MAN OF LETTERS. 
(Letters read: “ Our Good Old Editor.”) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS. 

Light during Development. 

It is well for the photographer to get 
the idea into his mind that no light in 


KEEP IT FLYING! 

Keep it flying ! 

That flag of your soul which you 
hold head-high, 

As you march thro’ lands where 
the vultures fly. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 9. 

Position: Black man 15; King 31. 
White Kings 16, 24. White to move and 
win. 

16-20, 31-26, 24-19, &c; or 15-18, 
24-27, and in each defence the exchange 
blocks black off the double corner check 
squares. 







L. B. M. and others. —Since the article on the Gravesend Sea 
School (see last volume, p. 606) went to press, we learn 
that free railway passes are no longer issued by the 
authorities. Up to the present the Sea School has sent 
over 1,500 youths to sea as seamen, stokers, assistant 
stewards, and assistant cooks. 

Drawlst. —To become a poster artist you must be able both to 
draw effectively and to originate novel and striking designs. 
If you have no aptitude for sketching, there is no chance 
of your getting on in this line. If you have any ability 
in this direction, you should attend some special classes 
and study the technique of the art. 

J. E. Hannah. —Coins bearing the monogram V.O.C. (with the 
V in the middle) are those of the Vereenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie, that is the United Dutch East India Company. 
The same monogram was on the company’s flag. 

Coin Collector. —The rubbings of the first two are not clear 
enough and the descriptions insufficient. 1. A Henry the 
Eighth groat may be worth two shillings, but the value 
depends on the Mint from which it was issued. 2. William 
the Third farthing of 1700, worth threepence. 3. George 
the Fourth fourpenny-piece worth a shilling. 4. Louis 
Seize, two sous, worth threepence. 5. Anglesey halfpenny 
worth sixpence. 6. Details insufficient. 

R. Morrison.— See the illustrated articles on “ Archery as a 
Pastime " in our eighth volume, beginning on page 632. 
You might obtain the materials and a book from Andrew 
Gordon, Archers’ Hall, Edinburgh. 

A Constant Reader. —Get new cartridges and do not attempt 
to re-load old ones. We do not want to lose our constant 
readers. 

C. C. Newton. —1. You should be a year or so in a marine 
engine works if you have not served your apprenticeship 
there. Particulars of the examinations for engineers are 
issued by the Board of Trade and obtainable from Evre 
Sc Spottiswoode, Printer Street, E.C., and other sellers 
of government publications ; and there are manuals for 
ship engineers obtainable of any nautical booksellers. 
2. By promotion from the shipowner’s office. 

V. Blackburn. —Too old for the officer grades, but apply 
for particulars of your own navy now that your dominion 
has started one. 

C. Levick. —-Get a copy of “ Model Aeroplaning,” by V. E. 
Johnson, M.A., a well-known contributor to the ” B.O.P.” 
This will tell you how to make rubber-driven and engine- 
driven models. The book is published by E. and F. N. 
Spon, 57 Hayroarkct, S.VV. 1. 

Thalia. —You will find some excellent humorous recitations in 
“ 1 he Boy’s Own Reciter ” (“ B.O.P.” Olfice, 4 Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4). This volume is also issued in three separate 
parts. 

X,. G. Best. —We think that you have misunderstood the 
function of the converter and write as if you thought it 
would produce current. It will, of course, only convert 
alternating current to direct current and is intended to 
work m connection with the ordinary electric light wiring 
of the house. The voltage on the direct current side of 
the converter would be the same as that in the house wiring 
less the drop due to the resistance of the converter, which 


would probably be about 5 volts. It is safest to put in a 
fuse because, if too much current is passed through the 
converter, the liquid boils and the cells will then short 
circuit and blow’ one of the fuses in the electric light wiring, 
if the fuse on the cells doesn’t blow first. There would 
be no object in using the converter for lighting because 
the alternating current is just as good as direct current 
for electric lamps. One-pound jars would do, but would 
not safely carry so much current as larger ones, as the 
smaller quantity of liquid would heat up quicker. The 
size of the aluminium rods is immaterial, but the larger 
they are the more surface they present to the liquid and 
so offer less resistance. 

A. B. Wilson and W. E. Smith. —The spade guinea is worth 

thirty shillings and the half-guinea fifteen shillings ; but 
those of which you send rubbings seem to be the usual 
imitations used as card counters. 

F. W. Henriques.— The rubbing is that of a sixpence of Elizabeth, 
worth two shillings. The inscription you give is not that 
which appears on the coin. A shilling of Elizabeth measures 
an inch and five-sixteenths in diameter. 

Open Air. —We quite sympathise with you in your ambition. 
You would do well to write to the Secretary, The Future 
Career Association, Roland House, South Kensington, 

S.W. 7, asking for advice. This organisation will give you 
the latest information as to openings abroad in Canada 
and elsewhere. 

R. R. Lewis. —All worthless imitations, differing from real coins 
in feel, weight, appearance, and every other particular. 

PRECIOUS STONES AND MINERALS. 

B. T. B. (Kirknewton). —We could only tell the nature of the 

stones in question by seeing them. From your description 
they are probably (1) a close or fine sandstone, broken from 
sand-rock cliff and later rounded by rolling in the water ; 
(2) a quartzite ; (3) a chalcedony (4) a white quartzite. 
We are always ready to answer queries relating to precious 
stones and minerals. 

T. S. J.— The white glassy-looking specimen is *' massive 
calcite ” (carbonate of lime), probably from the lead-mines 
of Derby. Its perfect rhombohedral shape is its character¬ 
istic cleavage (like Iceland spar). Many beautiful forms 
are to be found. 

F. K.— The gold-like specks in your specimen are ” iron pyrites,” 
the,rock or matrix in which they are set is quartz. Common 
in most iron-mines. 

T. H.— The ultramarine coloured stone sent is ” uncrystallised 
chessylite ” or azurite ” (blue carbonate of copper), 
found in Cornwall, Cumberland, &c. The dark streak is 
where crystals are forming. 

B. C.—Your stone is a chalcedony agate—the lines of red are 
successive layers of silica—stained red by oxide of iron 
when the silica filled an empty gas pocket in some rock 


Queries for this pane must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P. 4 Bouverik Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers trill be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, orring to the “ B.O.P.*' going to press some¬ 
what in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Pirate Chi» f :— “ Surely, this is the spot where we buried 
our treasure ? " . 

Il < Minion: —" 'Fi eap’n.. Looks more like the 

place where the ship’s dog buried his treasurer' 


Then her patience exhausted, she exclaimed : 
” To tell de truf. doctor, / was jest notch’ly kicked 
in de Jace hy •a genwtan friend .” 
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NOT A PEACEMAKER 

The other day a lady was passing a waste piece of ground 
where two teams of youthful footballers were busily engaged, 
and for a few moments she stopped to watch the game. 

Suddenly whatappeared tOgbe an angry dispute arose between 
the rival teams, and there was a lot of excited shouting. Very 
soon the boys generally began to fall upon one of their number, 
who had evidently been trying to settle matters quietly, and 
he was pounded in an unmerciful fashion. This was too much 
for the lady who had been watching, and she rushed to the 
rescue of the poor lad. 

'* You wicked, wicked boys,” she screamed, ” aren’t you 
perfectly ashamed to treat that little fellow in such a way, 
and he acting as peacemaker, too ? ” 

One of the leaders of the attacking party turned from the 
unfortunate victim for a moment. 

" Peacemaker ? ” he cried in derision. “ He ain’t no peace 
maker. He's the referee ! ” 


THE SHEET ANCHOR. 

It was Murphy's first trip across the Atlantic and he felt 
unspeakably awful. 

He failed to connect the fact of his being on the briny ocean for 
the first time with his agony. The 

doctor came to him as he tossed ^— 

about in his berth. 

" Cheer up, man,” he said heartily. S' 

“ I know you’re feeling bad, but you’re y 

not going to die.” / 

Murphy opened horrified eyes. / *■ 

"Not going to die?” he wailed. / 

4 Faith, doctor, I thought I was ! / 

That was the only thing that kept me / 
alive! ” / 


" TO TELL DE TRUF." 

14 Quex ” of the 44 Evening News ” 
tells this good 44 nigger yarn ” : 

There came to Philadelphia hospital 
a negress with a broken jaw’. To all 
the house surgeon’s questions the 
negress returned evasive answers. 
Finally she admitted she was "hit 
with a object.” 

44 Was it a large object ? ” asked the 
physician. 

44 Tol’able large.” 

44 Was it coming rapidly or slowly ? ” 

44 Tol'able fast.” 


Fly Critic 
about with a 
latitude ? ” 


WHAT IT WAS. 

They were climbing a lofty peak of the Alps, and she stood 
above him some twenty feet. 

44 What,” he gasped— 44 what do you see ? ” 

” Far, far below,” she cried, ” I see a long white streak 
stretching like a paper ribbon back almost to our hotel.” 

” Ha, ha ! ” he ejaculated. " It’s that hotel bill overtaking 
us.” 


ALL THERE WAS. 

All was quiet in the street w hen there suddenly came upon the 
door of the cycle-maker’s s^op a knock 

Bill Spokes turned over sleepily. 

44 What's wrong ? ” he bawled out. 

44 You lent out a machine to Georgic Smith this afternoon,”' 
piped a childish voice. 

44 Well,” growled Spokes. ” I'm not going to take it back 
this time of night; 'e’ll have to keep it till morning and pay by 
the hour.” 

” I know that,” came the voice again, 44 but Georgie had a bit 
of a spill through runnin’ inter a motor-car and he don't w’ant to 
pay for the hire of more’n he can help, so I've brought back all 
we’ve found of the machine so far.” 

In a tearing rage Bill Spokes rushed 
“ downstairs. 

** Whore’s the part? ” he stormed. 

As 44 'Ere ! ” responded the late callc’* 

• holding out his hand. 44 I've hroi. 0 

\ the oil can.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is 

offered each month lor the best short Funny 
Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The 
storyettts need not be original, but where they 
are selected, the source must be stated. Stories 
for Uiis page, which must bf submitted on or 
before the 22nd of "ach month, may be sent on 
postcards. If desired, and in all cases the name 
and address of the sender must be cieany written. 
The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as'final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper," 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.6. 4. and mark 

envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition." 

The winner of this month's com 
petition is Tom Elston, 36 Bengal 
Street, Bradford, Yorks., for the 
storyette entitled “Not a Peace¬ 
maker.” 


FOUND WANTING. 

Calls himself a geography master, and goes 
globe like that! Where are his lines of 


Ftir.ted for the Prcpridors cf The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. iJd., Colchester , London and Eton. 





FEBRUARY. 


“ Boy Wanted.’’ 


A Breaking-up Piece. 

By E. E. CRANE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Grumblenag (a business man). 

The Lively Boy. 

The Slow Boy. . 

The Demon King, a 

The Perfectly Perfect Boy. 

Mr. Abraham Noah (a client of Mr. Grumble¬ 
nag). 

Aunt Maria (Mr. Grumblenag's maiden aunt). 




j 



Mr 


V ' X 

G. I Ten o’cloA. an^ not a 
boy turned up yet ( How 
on earth am 1 to get any¬ 
thing done without a soul 
to run an errand or mind 
the office ? {In a grum¬ 
bling tone) .Not that boys 
are any good when one 
does get them! Always 
got the face-ache when 
there’s any work to be 
done ; make themselves ill 
gorging sweet-stuff all day 
long, and want to go and bury their grandmothers 
every time there’s a football match on ! I don’t 
know what boys are coming to ! When I was a boy— \ 
[Knock heard) —Ah, there’s someone—perhaps it's a 
boy after the situation. (Another knock.) Come in ! 

[Enter the Lively Boy, rather dirty, very untidy, 
but sharp-looking. 

Air. G. Wdll, who are you ? 

L. B. (with strong Irish accent). Plaze, sorr. I’m a bhoy. 

Air. G. I can see you aren’t a girl. What do you want ? 

L. B. Plaze, sorr. I’ve come after the place. 

Mr. G. Come after the place, have you ? Have you 
brought your references ? 

B. Plaze, sorr, me mother says me riferences is in me 
face. 

VOL. xliii. part 4. 


Scene : A City Office. To left, a table with 
papers, circulars, envelopes, inkstand, box for 
stamps, and bell. Left centre, Mr Grumble- 
nag’s coat and hat. hanging on a peg. Right 
centre, an imitation telephone; chairs, long 
broom in corner; duster and stove brush in 
convenient place. 

Mr. Grumblenag discovered sitting at table 
reading a letter. He places it in an envelope, 
directs it, and looks round, then takes out his watch. 


Mr. G. Well, my lad, perhaps if you’d washed your face 
a bit more, I might have been able to' see them. Any¬ 
way, what can you do ? 

L. B. Me mother says I kin do anything, sorr. 

Mr. G. Oh, no doubt your mother thinks you’re an angel ! 
Most mothers do. 

L. B. No, sorr, plaze, sorr—she calls me a little varmint 
mostly. 

Mr. G. All boys are that, but I don’t suppose you are 
any worse than the rest of them. I don’t as a rule 
take a boy without a character, but as you look pretty 
bright {I am willing to give you a trial 

L. B. Thank ye, sorr. 

Air. G. You'd better begin right away; there’s plentv 
to do. Suppose you take that duster and give the 
place a good dust up. It hasn’t been done since my 
last boy went. 

[Mr. G. goes on with his work, while the Lively 
Boy takes duster and begins dusting with the 
utmost rapidity ; he dashes at the chairs and 
dusts them, falling over them in the process ; 
he dusts the telephone, the walls , the floor, 
and Mr. G.’s overcoat, then starts on Mr. G.'s 
top hat, taking it off the peg and rubbing it 
vigorously. 

[Mr. G. looks up. 

Air. G. (angrily). What are you doing, you clumsy young 
idiot ? Don’t you know how to treat a gentleman s 
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hat ? Don't touch it with that dirty rag. Give it a 
good brush if you want to ; that won’t hurt it. ( Goes 
on reading.) 

L. B. Yis, sorr. (Looks round, sees the stove-brush, picks 
it up and begins brushing the hat with it, pretending to 
spit on it as he brashes. The hat begins to assume the 
appearance of the “ fretful porcupine.”) 

[Mr. G. looks up again. 
G. (jumping up angrily, and snatching the hat away). 
You silly nincompoop ! What are you doing ? 
You've ruined the hat ! Goodness gracious, isn't it 
possible to get hold of a boy with a grain of sense in 
him ? My only decent hat! (smoothing it as he speaks). 
And Aunt Maria will be here soon, and I’ll have to 
take her out to lunch ! Oh, you idiot ! (Telephone 
bell rings.) There, go and answer the telephone. 

L. B. Yis, sorr. (Goes to telephone, looks at it, scratches 
his head, shakes it, and looks at Mr. G., the telephone 
bell ringing all the while.) 

Mr. G. What, don't you know how to answer the telephone 
yet ? Take the receiver off the hook, and put it to 
your ear. The receiver, donkey ; that thing there ! 
(Comes to the telephone, and lifts the receiver.) Hold 
it to your ear like that, 
and put your mouth to 
the speaking-tube. (Gives 
boy the receiver.) Now, 
answer the person politely. 

L. B. Yis, sorr. (Speaking 
through the tube.) Halloo 
yerself! (Listens, and 
turns round.) Plaze, sorr. 
it's a femile lidy, and 
she says, “ Are ye there, 
dear ? ” 

G. (who has taken up his 
papers again). Well, well, 
answer her. 

B. (shouts into the tube). 

Yis, me old darlin', me- 
self's here ! 

Mr. G. (jumping up). What’s 
that ? What are you say¬ 
ing ? Here, come away 
from there ! (Pushes boy 
aside, and takes receiver.) 

j J No. no, my dear—nothing of the sort—I assure you— 
, | it's that new boy of mine—now, do listen to me ! 

~ You're quite wrong, my dear—it’s all a mistake—no 

I * one ever dreamed of such a thing—oh, well, if you 
wont listen— (Hangs up receiver with a despairing 
look, and turns to the boy.) Now you’ve done it, you 
precious piece of brightness ! That's my wife, and 
she’s in a pretty tantrum) Says I’ve put up someone 
to insult her, and has gone into hysterics. Won't 
there be a row when I get home ? As if I hadn’t 
enough to worry me without this ! JVVell, you’ve done 
enough mischief for one day. The sooner you get out 
of this the better it will be for you. Look sharp and 
get out ! Go home and tell your mother to try and 
knock a little sense into you with a good-sized broom 
handle ! D’ye hear \ 

L. B. Yis, sorr. (Exit.) 

Mr. G. (pacing the room). There goes another of them ! 
They’re all alike, not a pin to choose between them 
\ for ignorance and stupidity. Now, what am I to do ? 
Here's the morning nearly gone, and not a stroke of 
work done. All these circulars to get off to-day, and 
not a letter answered ! (Clutches his hair.) And 
Noah will be along in a minute or two after the money 
I owe him, and how am I to put him in a good temper 
with my nerves like fiddle-strings ? It’s enough to 
drive a man mad ! 

[Throws himself into his chair, and leans his head 
on his hand. 

[A heavy, dragging step is heard outside, then the 
noise of someone falling against the door. 


Mr. 


L. 



Enter the Slow Boy, dragging his feet along 
the floor. He is a lumpish looking youth, 
with a vacant look in his eyes, and his mouth 
opened in a wide grin. He comes up to the 
table. 

Mr. G. (looking up). W T ell, what do you want ? 

S. B. (in a hoarse voice). A’ve come arter the job. 

Mr. G. Well, why don't you take your hat off when you 
are speaking to a gentleman ? 

[The S. B. removes his hat slowly with both hands, 
and puts it down on Mr. G.'s papers. 

Mr. G. Not there, stupid ! Hang it up. 

[The S. B. goes to the wall and tries to hang his 
hat on a peg; it falls off. After several 
attempts, during which he looks round at the 
audience and grins, he manages to persuade 
the hat to stay on the peg. 

S. B. (to the world in general). That's my best 'at. that is. 
and mother told me to be very careful of that there 'at. 

[He comes back to the table, brings a large apple 
out of his pocket, and takes a huge bite out 
of it. 

Mr. G. What are you doing ? Haven’t you had any 

breakfast this morning ? 

5 . B. Yus, but me mother 
says a’m a growin’ lad, 
and wants feedin' up. 

Mr. G. Oh, well, you can’t 
be fed up here, unless it’s 
with work! Put that 
away at once. 

[The S. B. stuffs the 
apple in his pocket 
reluctantly, wipes 
his mouth with the 
back of his hand 
and grins at Mr.G. 
Mr. G. (aside). What a boy f 
He's a perfect fool ? 
(Aloud.) So you’ve come 
after the situation; do 
you know anything about 
the duties of an office boy ? 
S B. Naw ! 

Mr. G. Say, " No, sir." 

5 . B. “Naw, sir." 

Mr. G. Well, that's honest, at any rate. Have you 
brought your references ? 

[The S. B. stares vacantly at Mr. G., scratches his 
head, then pulls out the contents of his pockets, 
and lays them on the table ; the gnawed apple, 
some string, a piece of bread and butter, pocket- 
knife, etc., etc. 

S. B. Them's all I brought with me. 

Mr. G. Great Scott! Are you an idiot, boy? Don't 
you know what references are ? (The S. B. shakes 
his head slowly.) 

S. B. Are they them things as goes to football matches ? 

Mr. G. (impatiently). { Football matches ! There, it’s no 
use talking to you. } I can quite see you won’t be 
an ounce of good, but if you like to stay for the day and 
make yourself useful, we’ll see how you get on. I’ve 

\ got to have a boy of some sort, and you may turn 
out better than you look.^. Here (holding out the letter 
he has written). I want this to go to the post at once. 
You'll find a stamp in that box. Q.*> 

[The S. B. takes the letter, looks at it, goes to the 
box, picks out a stamp and brings it and the 
letter back to Mr. G. 

Mr. G. (irritably). I don’t want it. stupid. Stick it on 
yourself 1 

[The S. B. looks at Mr. G., looks at the letter, looks 
at the stamp, looks at Mr. G. again, and ends 
by sticking the stamp on his own cheek. 

Mr. G. (jumping up). What are you doing ? Give me 
the letter, booby ! (Snatches letter.) Oh, you'll drive 
me mad. Here, sit down, and see if you can’t da 


COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

X.—The time came when the smaller coins proved insufficient for 
the price of goods; wages too had advanced and larger coins were 
needed. Gold was coined and many fine nobles like the one illustrated 
were minted in London, and at Calais, which then belonged to England. 
The piece shown is a noble of Edward 111; the King is seen (on the 
right) rising out of the ship, holding his sword aloft and carrying his 
shield, on which are the anus of England and France. 
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something properly. Fold these circulars, and put 
them in these envelopes ; they must be got off to-day. 
I suppose you can do a simple little thing like that 
without making a fool of yourself ? 

[Mr. G. resumes his work. The S. B. picks up 
half - a - dozen 
circulars at 
once, crushes 

them together, 
and tries to 
squeeze them 
into an enve¬ 
lope. The en¬ 
velope splits ; 
he throws it on 
the floor and 
takes another , 
with the same 
result. A fter 

doing this 
several times he 
manages to get 
the circulars in, 
licks the flap, 
and thumps it 
on the table with 
a mighty bang. 

Mr. G. looks 



Mr. Grumblenag. 


| 

Air. G. |Whatever are you up to ? (Picks up envelope 
and tears it open.) Why, you everlasting noodle, 
you've sent six circulars to one man ? Don’t you 
know better than that ? And look at the mess you've 
made of them ! Do you call that folding ? Haven’t 
you got any common-sense at all ? (Looks down and . 
sees the floor strewn with torn envelopes.) Oh, that’s 
' t the limit! Get out of my office, you great hulking 

* lout; you're ten thousand times worse than the other 

* one ! Take your hat and clear out! D’ye hear me f 
Don’t stand gaping at me ! Get out 1 (The S. B. 
goes slowly to the peg, takes his hat, smooths it, and puts 
it on his head, then edges towards the door, grinning 
all the time.) Get a move on you, and don’t grin at 
me. or I'll give you something to make you grin in a 
different fashion ! 

[The S. B .goes out, still grinning. 
Air. G. (throwing himself into his chair, and wiping his 
forehead). |Did anyone ever come across such a 
) hopeless noodle ?| Is it possible that in the whole 
* wide world there isn't a single boy with a particle 
of. common-sense in him ? *2Xalk Q f the march of 
V progress! Why on earth doesn't someone invent 
an automatic boy who will do as he is told, and only 
{ ' what he is told ; who won't stuff himself all day long 
with toffee and green apples; who won't bury his 
grandmother twice a week in the football season, and, 
above all, who can’t say more than " Yes, sir " and 
“ No, sir " ! Oh, I'm sick of the whole race of boys.>* 
I feel as tired as a dog after what I've gone through this 
morning. (Yawns and stretches himself.) Suppose I 
must set to and do the work myself—confound those 
boys ! (Getting sleepier.) And Aunt Maria and Noah 
will be in soon. (His head nods and he drops off into 
a doze, muttering) Confound all boys—rascally lot— 
all idiots 1 


The Dream. 


[The lights go down. A bang is heard off. Enter 
the Demon King, with the Perfectly 
Perfect Boy, who walks rigidly and auto¬ 
matically. Mr. G. looks up, but it must be 
understood that he is supposed to be asleep 
and dreaming. 


D. K. (presenting the Boy to Mr. G.). 
This is the Perfectly Perfect Boy 
He can't do anything to annoy; 


He can’t eat apples, or sweets, or cake, 

Because his inside's of clockwork make; 

He’s always neat, and he's always clean ; \ 

He’s seldom heard, though he may be seen. \ 

He can't be cheeky, because, you know, 

He can’t say more than “ yes " or “ no " ; 

If you wind him up in the morning—so (winding Boy ), 
The whole day long he’ll keep on the go ; 

If you treat him with care, you'll find him'a joy, 

(Aside) I wonder! 
Because he's a perfectly perfect boy. 

[Exit the D. K., accompanied by another bang. 

Mr. G. (staring at the P. P. Boy.) Well, I didn't quite 
catch all the gentleman said, but I understand you 
are a perfectly perfect boy ? 

P. P. B. (in a squeaky voice). Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. And are you sure you know your work ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G. Eh ! What do you mean ? 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. That's better. Well, you can’t be worse than 
the other specimens I've had here, and there's one 
thing about you—you do look clean. Almost too 
cleanrfor a boy. How many times a day do you wash 
vour face—a dozen times ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G. Half-a-dozen ? 

P. P. B . Yes, sir. 

M r. G. Good gracious, what a boy 1 Washes his face 
six times a day ! I begin to think I've found a treasure 
at last. Now, my lad, let's see what you can do. 
For a start, suppose you take the broom and clear up 
all this litter on the floor. 

[Mr. G. turns to his papers, and the P. P. B. walks 
stiffly to the broom, holds it rigidly, and begins 
sweeping floor. Presently the broom collides 
with Mr. G.'s chair, and after the fashion of 
clockwork toys when they meet an obstacle, 
the P. P. B. keeps on jerking it against the 
chair. Mr. G. looks round. 

Mr. G. Oh, you want me to move, do you ? (Moves 
himself and chair to the side of the table. P. P. B. 
follows him up with broom ; business repeated until 
Mr. G. gets fidgety.) 

Mr. G. There, that will do! (Aside.) Goes a bit to 

extremes, this boy. 
But at any rate he 
seems thorough. (P. 
P. B. replaces broom.) 
(Aloud.) lYou might 
run round to the post 
office with this letter, 
and bring back some 
more stamps while 
you’re about it—I 
shall want them. No,. 
s t o p—o n second; 

thoughts I'll go my«£ 
s^lf-fa breath of air 
will do me good. You 
can be putting these 
circulars in, while I’m 
out. (Puts on his hat 
and coal.) Before I 
go, just listen, and be 
sure not to forget 
what I’m going to 
say. 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G. I'm expecting a gentleman to call this morning, 
a Mr. Abraham Noah. You’ll know him by his clothes; 
he always wears a rather gaudy tie and a big tie-pin 
Also, he has a decided nose. I don’t particularly want 
to see him, and you may tell him you don't know when 
I’ll be back—say it's uncertain, and then perhaps he 
won't wait. If you can manage to get him out of the 
office before I return, I shall be uncommonly glad. 
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P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. I don’t mind telling you, as you seem a sensible 
sort of boy, that I owe him some money, and it isn’t 
quite convenient to pay him just now. 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G (aside). A very intelligent boy this ! (Aloud.) Now, 
if a lady should 
call—I'm ex¬ 
pecting one—a 
rather elderly 
lady, dressed 
in a rather 
peculiar style, 
you must be 
very careful 
what you say 
to her. 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. You see, 
that lady’s my 
aunt, and I 
specially want 
to see her. So 
mind you make 
her take a 
chair, and keep 
her till I come 
back — what- 
ever you do, The Perfect , Perfeo t Bo y . 

don t let her go. 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G. I see you quite understand. (Aside.) Really, a 
most sensible boy ! (Aloud.) Well, now I’m off. 

[7 akes up his slick ami exit. 

[The P. P. B. sits at the table and begins folding the 
circulars in a jerky, fashion. 

[Enter Mr. Abraham Noah, a flashily-dressed 
gentleman, with a large nose. 

Mr. N. Well, my young buck, guv'nor in ? 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

Mr. N. Well, tell him Mr. Noah’s here and wishes to 
speak to him. 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. N. No, not “ No.” Noah : N-o-a-h ; Noah—do 
you understand ? 

P. P. B. Yes. sir. 

Mr. N. Well, be off and find him. I can't hang about 
all day waiting for him. Get a move on you ! (Boy 
walks off.) What a rum walk that chap has ! Looks 
as if he's worked by a propeller ! 

[Mr. N. wanders round the room, looks at papers on 
table, picks up a circular and reads it ; gets 
impatient, looks at his watch, and goes to door. 

Mr. N. Come on, young fellow ; are you going to be all 
day ? 

[The P. P. B. returns . 

Mr. N. Well, is he coming ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. N. What d’ye mean ? Did you give him my message? 

P. P. B, Yes, sir. 

Mr. N. And what did he say ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. N. “ No, sir,” indeed ! What rort of an answer is 
that! Like his impudence l I’ll “ no, sir ” him ! 
Does he think I'm going to advance him my hard- 
earned money and only charge him ninety-nine per 
cent, interest to be put off with an answer like that ! 
What does he take me for ? Does he think I’m a fool ? 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 


Noah : N-o-a-h ; 


Mr. N. I’ll “ yes, sir ” you, you impertinent young sauce¬ 
box ! Take that! (Boxes P. P. B.'s ear. Boy’s arm 
jerks out automatically and knocks Mr. N. down.) 

Mr. N. (getting up and furious). You young scoundrel, 
how dare you ? (Rushes at Boy. who again knocks him 
down. After more business of this sort, Mr. N. is 
driven towards the door, shaking his fist and shouting.) 
I’ll have the law on you for this, and on your masSter, 


too. He’s put you up to this ! But I’ll teach the pair 
of you a lesson. I'll have my mcnev out of him in 
double quick time. Tell him he needn’t expect any 
mercy from me ! I’ll show him ! (As he backs out 
at the door, shaking his fist at the Boy, he nearly knocks 
over an elderly lady , dressed in mid-Victorian style, 
who is just entering.) My dear madam, a thousand 
pardons ! I did not see you! I trust I have not 
hurt you ? 

Aunt Maria (a little flustered, but dropping a genteel curtsey). 
No, sir, thank you, not at all. 

Mr. N. (raising his hat). It is very good of you to say so. 
madam ; I can assure you it was quite unintentional, 
my knocking into you like that. 

A. M. Please don’t mention it, sir (another curtsey). 

Mr. N . Good morning, madam. 

A. M. Good morning, sir. 

[Mr. N. goes off. with a final shake of his fist at 
the boy. 

A. M. (taking a large fan from a reticule which she carries, 
and fanning herself). Boy, is my nephew, Mr. Grumble- 
nag, in ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

A. M. (indignantly). What do you mean by calling mi 
” sir,” you jackanapes ? ” Sir,” indeed ! Don’t you 

know how to talk to a lady ? Do I look like a man 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

A. M. {How dare you ? A man, indeed. And I a re¬ 
spectable maiden lady that has hardly looked at a 
man in her life ! To be likened to a nasty, dirty, 
smoky man ! Men ! Why, I wouldn’t touch the 
best of them with a red-hot poker ! Thank goodness 
l never had anything to do With men | (Coyly.) Not 
but what they were much attracted to me in my 
younger days, and even now 1 fancy I have inv share 
of good looks ! (Sharply.) W hat are you grinning 
at, boy ? Don't you believe me ? 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

A. M. Oh, this boy will drive me mad ! What does m\ 
nephew mean by having such a boy about the place ? 
Does he keep you here to insult visitors ? 

P. P. B. Yes, sir. 

A. M. This is perfectly outrageous i l won t stay here 
a minute longer. You tell my nephew when he comes 
in, young man, that I shall expect a full explanation 
of your conduct, and an ample apology from him before 
I set foot in his office again. I was never so treated 

in my life! 

[.SAc is going off 
when the J-\ 
P. B. gets in 
front of he* 
and holds 
out his arms 
stiffly to pre¬ 
vent her exit. 
A. M . What are you do 
ing ? Let me pass at 
once ! Oh, the boy’s 
stark, staring mad! 
[P. P/B. and 
A. M. dodge 
about, until 
finally the 
Boy drives 
the old lady 
into a chair, 
where he 
holds her 
Aunt Maria. down ; she 

shrieks and 

utters protests, but finally collapses into a siau 
of terrified quietness. 

[Enter Mr. G. in a state of agitation ; he docs not 
at first see the others. 

Mr. G. I can’t think what has happened to upset Noah 
Wonder why he wouldn’t stop and speak to me just 
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now—just shook his fist in my face, and went off 
muttering something about having the law on me ! 
Evidently he'd just come from here—I hope that 
boy of mine didn’t say anything to upset him—it 
will be frightfully awkward if he insists on having 
his money just now— 

[A. M. gives a terrified gasp. Mr. G. looks round. 

Mr. G. Aunt Maria ! What are you doing to the lady, 
you young idiot ? Let her go at once ( pulls Boy away). 

A. M. (getting up in a tremendous rage). } Don’t talk to me ! 
Don’t talk to me ! I have never been so insulted in 
my life ! You did this on purpose, Charles Grumble- 
nag ; you set that boy on to insult me. I know you 
did ! \ This is one of your silly jokes, is it ? You won’t 
find it much of a joke, though Ill’ll be even with you ! 
I’ll make you suffer for it ! I'll cut you off with a 
shilling, yes, I wall ! I’ll leave all my money to the 
Society for the Propagation of Pug Dogs ! Not a 
penny do you get, and don’t you think it ! (Pushes 
Mr. G. aside and goes off muttering.) Not a single 
penny—never was so insulted ! V. . . 

Mr. G. (clasping his head despairingly), f Good heavens, 
what has happened to me ) What a horrible state 
of things !-7^Noah frantic with rage from some reason 
or other, and Aunt Maria gone to cut me off with a 
shilling ! I must be having a bad dream ! (To 
P. P. B.) And you're the cause of it, you bag of 
unutterable idiocy ! I suppose it was you who upset 
Noah when he called ? Didn't you behave civilly 
to him ? V" 

P. P. B. No, sir. 

Mr. G. I thought as much ! Weil, it will please you to 
know that you've ruined me. I'm done for if he 
calls his money in. I shan’t be able to borrow any 
from Aunt Maria, that's certain ! And she won’t 
leave me a penny in her will, either !i Here's a pretty 
state of things ! This is what comes of taking on a 
Perfectly Perfect Boy ! Why wasn’t I satisfied with 
the ordinary sort of boy, who just did the ordinary 
sefrt of damage—spoilt my things, and got on my 


nerves, and tried my temper! He wouldn't have 
let me in fci this, at any rate. I've half a mind to 
break your head for you ! (Makes a more toward the 
Boy, who shoots out his arni and knocks Mr. G. into 
his chair. Mr. G. stares at him helplessly.) 

[The stage grows dark. Bang heard off . Enter 
the Demon King. 

D. K. My automatic boy, I find, 

Has failed to meet approval ; 

And so it just remains for me 
To hasten his removal. 

But ere we go, a parting word 
To you who seek perfection : 

It won’t be found in any boy 
Of whom you make selection. 

" Boys will be boys ”—remember that, 

Have patience with their blunders 
With all their faults, they’re better than 
Your automatic wonders. 

And, for the rest, take comfort, for 
Things aren’t just what they seem ; 

Awake, and find what's past to be 
No other than a dream ! 

[Exeunt D. K. and P. P. B. Lights _ 
Mr. G. (waking and looking about him in a dazed fashion). 
A dream ! Only a dream 1 Then, it hasn't all happened ! 
There never was a Perfectly Perfect Boy ! Noah didn’t 
shake his fist in my face, and say he’d have the law 
on me ! And Aunt Maria hasn’t been, and she hasn’t 
cut me off with a shilling and left all her money to the 
Society for the Propagation of Pug Dogs ! Thank 
goodness ! Only a dream I But what a nightmare ! 
Phew ! No more Perfectly Perfect Boys for me \ 
He’s taught me a lesson, anyhow, and one I shan't 
forget in a hurry. Automatic obedience by itself 
is about as useful as an addled egg, and can do a lot 
more harm. In future I’ll stick to the ordinary 
common or garden boy, and make the best of him 
and his blunders ! Now, let’s get to work. (Takes 
up his papers.) 



The “Others”! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


D ON’T be afraid what " others " say ! 

Some folks will scorn the higher way— 
And bid you walk in dale-lands low. 
Where you will miss the sunnse glow 
And all the bracing winds that sweep 
Across the heights of mountain-steep ! 

” Yes ! ” they will say, " the road is rough\ 

This vale is surely good enough ! " 

But you—don't listen : climbing still, 

Show you have pluck and grit and will 
To scale, if need be, any hill I 
Don’t be afraid what " others " do ! 


Some folks may "disapprove” of you — 
And show by petty, spiteful deed 
They cannot understand the need 
Of right things done because you feel 
The world wants manly things and real ! 
They’ll try to burden up your load— 

Set stumbling-blocks along your road ! 

But you—just show a valiant mind ! 

Decline the meaner paths that wind : 

And, mounting still, leave far behind 

Those " others ” who would hinder you 
In all that’s fine and great and true 1 
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Where Ski-ing, Lugeing, Skating and Curling Reign. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of " The Tragedy of the Wildstrubel,** '* Alpine Gold,” etc. 

{Photographs by E.P.O.) 


CCE being "demobbed,” my 
friend, Magister Anon, M.A.. B.Sc., 
not long ago Major Anon, R.E.A., 
lias reshmed his career as science 
master at a certain Public School. 
Early in his military training his 
back lost a hump acquired at 
Cambridge, but his deformity has 
returned with camellious humpi- 
ness since his demobilisation ; 
and now his most strenuous 
exercise is to allow himself to be 
punted up the river, or conveyed 
in a side-car along a smooth road. 
Then there is my young friend 
Ardent X. Patriot, formerly the keenest member of his 
O.T.C. ; he is still at school, but is now an habitue of the 
tuck-shop, and votes anything in the way of sport “ such 
a jolly bore, old thing, y’know.” 

Probably most “ B.O.P.”-ites are too wise to allow 
themselves to revert to the low physical standard of pre¬ 
war days. Still, after the bracing of our faculties to meet 
the emergencies of war-time, we are all prone to get slack. 
Any O.T.C. officer will wax eloquent on the point, whilst 
the examination lists tell a similar tale. One could not, 
of course, go stewing over one’s books or seriously tackle 
cricket or football, or train- for the school sports when 
Europe was at death grips. One could not even think of 
winter sports in Switzerland ! 

But this year Swiss sports are in full swing again, so 
come along, you keen men, let us take a preparatory trip— 
in imagination. 

We will travel by the London to Milan aero express ; 
it will save my describing the journey (we travel at too high 
an altitude to discern even an Eiffel Tower), and it will 
avert a camouflaged geography lesson being foisted upon 
you. 

Carefully our aero express glides into the Zaat air 
station, and we rid ourselves of our furs and goggles ere 
we descend to our hotel which is six thousand feet up in 
the Rhone Valley. 

Swiss winter sports are not a pastime to uatch ; you 


must participate if you would enjoy them. You may 
amble slowly with aching ankles around the skating rink, 
you may engage in crossing-sweeper’s work on the curling 
rink, you may climb cautiously on snowshoes through the 
pinewoods towards Pepinet, you may shoot valleywards to 
Sierre on a toboggan, you may risk life (other people’s) on 
the bobsleigh, you may scale mountain summits on your 
skis—but exercise you must; the crisp mountain air drives 
the lethargy from your limbs, and excites the spirit to 
deeds of daring. 

Sunshine and twenty degrees of frost, water frozen in 
our water jugs by the window, whilst the radiators coax 
us from our ^posy beds ; we have slept soundly after our 
aerial journey of yesterday. 

The odour of cafe complet lures us pretty promptly to 
the salle d manger, where numerous rolls of un-English 
lightness (the fogginess of cur Island makes it impossible 
to produce such baking, 'tis said !) make rapid transit from 
table to interior. As for the coffee, you never drank such 
nectar in Britain (the sea passage from Calais to Dover 
destroys the aroma of all coffee beans, 'tis said !). 

Now, where shall we go to-day ?—what shall we do ? 

Your confirmed ski-ist will hanker to be off to the white 
solitudes of the Plaine Morte. to the rugged gorge of the 
Rawll, or to the quaint cottage chalets of Lenk. Lauenen, or 
Gsteig ; but we will be less ambitious on this our first day. 

Strap on your lath-like sevenfold feet—for that is*what 
skis are—and you experts shall initiate the novices into 
the ecstasies of ski-ing. If to-day is your first attempt, 
your gyrations will need some spirited description which 
I cannot attempt. I once heard a one-hour-old ski-ist say 
that he felt like a rheumatic cripple flung from an aeroplane 
on to a railway track where he had survived the passing 
of six consecutive luggage trains. Having served this 
trying apprenticeship, however, you will, if you persevere, 
soon find yourself coming down mountain slopes at a 
pace that a continental express might envy. Of the ascent 
on skis it is not so delightful to write. On my first ascent 
of the Zaat my skis, as the custom is, were covered on the 
under surface with skin to prevent slipping—one knee and 
both hands were not in the same happy condition of being 
covered with skin after several tumbles in the frozen snow. 
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OFF TO WINTER SPORTS AGAIN 



resort, the Montana of the Swiss sporter, for the mediaeval 
Montana of the Alpine villager. Two miles and three 
centuries separate the two. 

The track is narrow, often not more than four feet across, 
and it curves and twists its downward way in corkscrew 
fashion at a gradient as steep as the roof cf a house. Indeed, 
as you approach the village, it is well to be careful lest 
you descend someone’s chimney in mistake for the read, 
frequently the track is so hard that even one's hobnailed 
boots fail to grip the ice-bound ground. Willy-nilly we 
whizz on our way whistling through the wintry wind. 

“ Look out ! Attention ! ! Achtung 11!" we raise the 
polyglot cry as a figure looms ahead : one cannot be sure 
of a stranger’s nationality here. The final word of warning 
seems to penetrate the stranger’s reserve, our British yell 
sends him panic-stricken to the side of the track, and before 
he realises it. he is carrying on tunnelling operations with his 
head in the bordering snowbank. Glancing backwards to 
assure ourselves there is no real harm done we narrowly 
escape finding ourselves in a similar predicament. We con¬ 
tinue our S-like course, 

Bob assuring us that the 
sleigh has written a num¬ 
ber of essays in the snow. 

Presently we 
emerge from the 
belt cf pines, shoot 
under a primi 
tiveaqueduct, 
and find our 
luge brought 
to a stand¬ 


still in the level main, and only, street of an okl-worlcl 
Montana. We rest and refresh ourselves with provisions we 
have brought, view the interior of the garish little church, 
and then commence our laborious climb upwards. Bob de¬ 
clares that if to luge down is Capital, to lug up is Labour. 

We reach our hctel yearning for a hot bath, and, having 
satisfied that longing, dress and gratify a still deeper 
desire at the dinner table. 

After dining, whilst the oldsters retire to the smoking 
lounge and the billiard table, we youngsters don boots 
and coats, and stroll arm-in-arm to the Matterhorn Vista., 
whence we get a view embracing the Weisshorn, Gabelhorn, 
and Rothoin. culminating in the Matterhorn, bnder the 
full moon it is a scene too beautiful for mere words, but it 
leads to high thoughts : The War, perhaps all war. is past, 
but God calls us all to fight for the establishment of a 
better England than has yet been. 

Quietly we turn our faces to the Gemmi Pass which 
tow’ers to the sky away back behind us. An Englishman 
lost his life there trying to force the passage of that Pass. 

May we tackle our life 
tasks with a like spirit! 

And so, as dear old 
Pepys would say, to bed. 
There we find 
sleep descending 
upon us almost 
simultaneous¬ 
ly with the 
descent of our 
heads to the 
pillows. 


The Bobsleigh Party. 


L’entente Gordiale. 


By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


W HEN I was but a graceless fag 

With dusty coat and collar foggy, 

I often used to head the rag 
We had in " French," with poor old " Froggy.” 
But those were days of long ago, 

And now the fool invites disaster t 
M ho tries to rag with Grandinot, 

Our present modern language master. 

•He's tall and slim, with lots of si l ength, 

And sleepy eyes, where passion smoulders; 

He wears his hair a decent length, 

And hardly ever shrugs his shoulders. 

His English phrases seldom err, 

His choice of words is often happy, 

And all the fellows call him " Sir," 

' nd not " Mossoo " (which meant "Old Chappie"). 

The Marne has left him slightly lame, 

Though, as a rule, vou'd never spot it; 

He won a cross before he came, 

And never told us how he got it. 


But, with a foil, he'll make you stare, 

And in the gym. he’s rather jolly; 

While, as for tennis, I declare 
I can’t return his cross-court volley ! 

Upon the board he never chalks 

Those endless rules that charm a crammer ; 

He shows us how a Frenchman talks. 

And savs that, practice teaches grammar. 
His prize is one I never got, 

But all the same. I'll back its wanner 
To fly to Paris on the spot, 

And ask the way, or order dinner. 

lie’s taught us something, since the war, 
The man w r ho fought beside our brothers ! 
We've learnt to love our country more 
Through learning how to value others. 

He honours everv name that’s set 
Upon the School’s memorial panel ; 

And, thanks to him, we don’t forget 
Our brave allies across the Channel. 
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C OSTELLO himself did not move. He remained 
$rect, gripping his spear tightly in his right 
hand, turning slowly as the great beast revolved 
around him. 

The animal toured the circumference of the arena, 
propelling itself forward by means of a series of leaps. 
In a brute of such gigantic dimensions, these antics were 
grotesque. It might almost be said that the megatherium 
“ hopped "—and the term seems ludicrous when we con¬ 
sider that it is usually applied to the movements of a 
sparrow. It sprang forward by means of its hind legs and 
its tail; and at the conclusion of each spring, its shorter 
forefeet lightly touched the ground. On each occasion it 
remained in an approximately horizontal position for no 
longer than a few seconds. It appeared to use its forefeet 
solely for the purpose of giving the forepart of its body 
a kind of initial jerk, in order that it might regain with 
as little delay as possible its customary semi-vertical 
attitude, supported by its hind legs and tail. 

In spite of a certain awkwardness about these move¬ 
ments, and in spite of its enormous bulk, the animal 
progressed with extraordinary rapidity. It passed from 
one end of the arena to the other, on the side on which 
the people were congregated. It was as if the beast 
desired to show itself off. 

It was received with continuous and savage cheers ; 
and this uproar appeared to infuriate it. It kept its 
head turned towards the audience, with its mouth wide 
open and its coral-coloured tongue protruding. It even 
made one or two attempts to ascend the barrier of rock, 
as if it desired to create havoc in the midst of that 
boisterous mob. 

For this reason it did not appear to notice Costello/ 
who, indeed, in the midst of that vast place and beside 
that gigantic animal, seemed as insignificant as a solitary 
ant. Costello, though he did qpt move, continued to 
watch its antics. Then he went down upon his knees, 
and carefully examined the fine sand upon the ground. 
Into this sand he thrust the point of his spear. 

“ What is he doing ? ” asked Fred, who, breathless 
with horror, was gazing into the arena from between the 
bars of the bronze gate. 

" Looks to me," said Wrenne, " as if he was twying to 
find out how deep the sand is. Can't think what he 
wants to know that for.” 


Costello had risen to his feet, and was now walking 
deliberately towards the megatherium, which was but 
a few yards from the bronze gate behind which were 
Fred and Wrenne. As he approached, they were amazed 
to see that there was about him something that suggested 
self-confidence. Holding high his head, he walked forward 
fearlessly and rapidly, until he had come to within about 
thirty feet of the animal. 

Absolute silence now' reigned over that vast multitude. 
It w'as as if every one of the thousands present held his 
breath. Pali had risen to his feet, and was leaning for¬ 
ward upon his arms, in order that he might see the better. 
A large black bird, of the vulture tribe, circled around 
the arena, and then settled down upon the w r arm sand 
immediately in front of the Wizard King. 

The megatherium must have scented Costello; for, 
quite suddenly, the animal, which had not been looking 
in his direction, turned and regarded him with its little 
bloodshot eyes, at the same time slightly lowering its 
head. Costello did not move. 

For a space of time which must have been fully a minute, 
beast and man regarded one another. And then, without 
warning, without the slightest sound, the megatherium 
sprang. 

There came a roar from the people—a brief, breathless 
shout, that ended quite abruptly. Costello had measured 
the distance almost to an inch. The long snout of the animal 
almost touched the ground within a few inches of his feet. 

The explorer did not flinch. He took no step back¬ 
ward. He remained where he was, perfectly calm and 
self-possessed. He knew very well that the animal could 
not advance another yard without once again rising upon 
its hind feet. 

As the brute jerked itself upward to its semi-upright 
position. Costello turned and ran towards the centre of 
the arena. He was well away before the slow brain of the 
animal had grasped the fact that its victim had escaped. 
And then began the pursuit. The megatherium hurled 
itself forward by means of its quaint, ungainly leaps and 
bounds ; and this onrush was greeted by w r ild shrieks 
and yells on the part of the people. Even the King him¬ 
self became wildly excited ; for he snatched up the great 
flag, and weaved it frantically above his head. 

Had Ccstello fled in a straight course he must have 
been overtaken before he-had gone fifty yards. But he 
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had not been slow to perceive that the animal could turn moment, is due to the fact that the animal did not see 


but clumsily, and he therefore fled upon a zig-zag course, 
by which means he was well able to hold his own. In 
every respect it was a combat between gigantic brute 
force—physical strength almost inconceivable to the 
imagination of those who live in civilised times—and 
brain power, the ability to think logically and rapidly 
and to remain perfectly calm. 

For five minutes, whilst the shouting of the people 
swelled into a veritable tumult, this breathless chase 
continued. And each time the megatherium turned, it 
lashed the sand with its tail. Sheltered as the arena, was 
by the tall cliffs on either hand, there was but little wind 
to disturb this dust that hung here and there in pillar-like 
clouds. These Costello was not slow to turn to his advan¬ 
tage. He was first in one, and then in the other. Finally, 
as if on purpose, he led the beast forth into clear air, where 
they were well able to survey one another. 

By that time it was evident that the megatherium was 
not only infuriated beyond measure, but it was completely 
non-plussed. Moreover, the animal appeared to have 
suffered from jts exertions, for its mouth was even wider 
open than ever, its long tongue darting restlessly from one 
side to the other. It stood at its full height. Once again 
its adversary appeared to have measured the distance 
with his eye. 

The brute again hurled itself forward to crush him, 
snatching at him with its forefeet as if it would seize hifn 
in its arms. As before, its head came to ground within 
a yard of Costello, who at that moment dashed a handful 
of sand into its eyes. 

The megatherium arose, shaking itself, brushing the 
sand from its face in much the same way as a cat w r ill 
wash itself with its paws. This operation completed, 
the brute again descended upon its prey—only to meet 
the same fate : another handful of the fine silver sand was 
thrown straight into its eyes. 

By then the audience was enthusiastic. The whole 
valley echoed with their shouting. Undoubtedly, they 
had never seen such a display of courage and presence of 
mind. Moreover, it was manifest that these people had a 
sense of justice, of fair play. They made no attempt to 
conceal their high approval of the explorer's magnifi¬ 
cent behaviour. The common people sided openly with 
Costello. 

The beast was now- savage beyond description. It 
literally foamed at the mouth as it lashed the sand with 
its tail. However, it made no sound audible to the spec¬ 
tators. The thing appeared to be voiceless; and in spite > 
of its gigantic size and strength there was something about 
it that suggested impotence. The brute appeared to 
recognise its own inability to confound an adversary so 
agile and so subtle. 

It prepared itself for an ultimate onslaught. Glaring 
with its small red eyes at the comparatively insignificant 
figure of the man before it, it rose upon its hind legs even 
higher than ever—that is to say, it assumed an attitude 
that was very nearly erect. Costello placed himself 
immediately in front of it, as if he invited it once again 
to launch its attack. 

This was not long delayed. The huge hairy mass 
descended like an avalanche ; and this time, its forepaws 
could not have missed its prey by more than a matter of 
inches. Unable to check itself, it came down upon the 
ground—to receive yet another handful of sand in its 
eyes. It rose at once, halfrblinded, mad with fury. And 
as it rose, Costello stepped boldly and rapidly underneath 
it, taking up a position immediately beneath its front 
feet. 

At that moment, the uproar among the v people subsided. 
On the second, a wild hubbub of shouting and cheers 
was succeeded by a silence so great that the few words 
that were spoken were clearly audible right across the 
arena. Without doubt, the white man, who had behaved 
so far so cunningly and gallantly, had stepped deliberately 
into the'very jaws of death. 

That Costello did not die, then and there, at that 


him for two reasons : firstly, its eyes were blinded by 
sand ; and secondly, because its adversary was immediately 
underneath it. 

It took the megatherium but a few seconds to brush the 
sand from its eyes ; and by then, Costello was again in 
front of it, standing perfectly calm, at his measured 
distance, with both arms folded upon his chest. A 
breathless shout, a kind of gasp, came from the people 
when they saw that he was without his spear. 

This shout was succeeded by a brief silence ; and then 
the truth dawned upon every man in-the multitude present. 
They saw that, for the first time in the history of their 
nation, in all probability the victory wou’.d rest w r ith the 
man and that the monster was doomed. Cheer rose 
upon cheer ; yells which were like wajr-cries and which 
even in that vast place were deafening. It was as if the 
whole audience had become raving mad. 

There was the megatherium, towering, threatening, 
preparing again to strike at the man who stood in front 
of it. And immediately underneath it, sticking upright 
in the ground, blade uppermost, directed straight upon 
the monster’s heart, was the bronze spear "with which 
Costello had been armed. 

At that moment, the life of Richard Costello hung upon 
a thread. And he knew it. There was no more than a 
remote chance that one spear-thrust would kill an animal 
of such colossal strength and gigantic’ proportions—a 
brute, moreover, whbse hairy hide was tougher than the 
skin of a rhinoceros. The spoon-shaped blade of the 
spear was almost razor-sharp. However, that was no 
proof that the haft of the spear would not break. And 
if this happened, and the animal was not severely wounded, 
Costello would be unarmed and practically at its mercy. 
All these risks he had taken into account. He had recog¬ 
nised from the very first that, strong man as he was, he had 
not the strength to drive the spear deep enough into the 
megatherium to do it the necessary harm. He had there¬ 
fore devised this method of wounding it—a method as 
ingenious as it was foolhardy. The enormous weight of 
the brute must be made to lead to its own destruction. 

It stood upright, hesitating. It was as if it strove 
with its insufficient brain-power to devise some other 
method of destroying the man. Costello advanced a 
few inches, as if to tempt it. For a moment he was 
almost within striking distance, but fof no longer than 
a moment; for he retired immediately he perceived that 
the animal was about to descend upon him. Unable to 
resist the bait, the megatherium plunged forward as 
before; and this time it lay stretched almost at full 
length upon the ground, its forefeet spread out before 
it, its long snout buried in the sand. 

It remained thus, quite motionless, for several seconds ; 
and then, very slowly, blood began to ooze from its mouth. 
With a great effort it struggled upward again ; and the 
long spear was seen, broken in halves, sticking foOth 
from its chest. It was evident that the blade had 
missed the heart, but had penetrated deeply into the 
lungs. 

In its^agony the great hairy monster was terrible to 
see. It scratched at its chest with its forefeet, endea¬ 
vouring to tear away the spear. And this served Costello's 
purpose well enough. For not only must the blade have 
been loosened thereby, but the internal wound consider¬ 
ably enlarged. At any rate, the beast soon became 
exhausted by its own efforts for it toppled forward and 
fell heavily upon its side upon the sand. 

Costello, as fearless as ever, seized his chance. Springing 
forward, he deliberately placed one foot upon the animal’s 
flank, and seizing hold of the broken end of the sp^ar 
with both hands, with a great effort succeeded in wrenching 
it out. The beast struggled upward to attack him, and 
then it was that a tragedy nearly occurred. For the 
sloth-like paws of the animal missed the man’s head by a 
fraction of an inch. The explorer was actually struck by 
one of the brute's elbows, and sent reeling a distance of 
about ten yards where he fell down upon the ground. For 
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a moment he lay lace.downward, perfectly still; and 
then was his life in jeopardy. 

Fortunately, the megatherium had neither the wit nor 
the necessary agility to make the best of the situation. 
Also, there is no doubt that the animal was already feeling 
the effects of its lacerated lung. Before it was able to 
make the slightest movement in the direction of its adver¬ 
sary, Costello had recovered consciousness, and was again 
upon his feet. 

At this juncture, the excitement of the audience beggars 
description. Beyond doubt, never in the history of the 
arena of IJmtongali had such a spectacle been witnessed. 
One and all, from the King t himself to the meanest citizen, 
they lost control of themselves. The shouting continued 
indefinitely. It was one constant roar. They waved 
their weapons on high, the shrill shrieks of the women 
mingling with the hoarse cheering of the men. ' As for 
Fred Mellors and the Honourable Augustus, from the 
bronze gate they had watched from the first the whole 
proceedings, following Costello’s every movement, filled 
with admiration for his dexterity and presence of mind. 


For it was now clear to 
them all that the monster was 
well-nigh spent. Endeavour¬ 
ing to hurl itself once more, 
with a last supreme effort, 
upon its dauntless foe, it must 
have experienced a sudden 
rush of blood into the lungs, 
and this haemorrhage choked 
it j for it staggered in its 
plunge, and then stumbled 
forward and fell, to lie at full 
length upon the ground. 

Before it had time to recover, 
Costello rushed at it. He took 
deliberate and careful aim at 
a point immediately behind 
its left fore-shoulder where he 
knew the heart to be and 
where the skin was soft. And 
then, with all his strength, he 
drove the spear to the very 
end of the broken shaft deep 
into the monster’s heart. 

On the instant, it was as if 
every nerve and muscle in 
that gigantic hairy carcase 
relaxed. The megatherium 
shivered throughout its body, 
from its snout to its tail. 
And then its great hulk sub¬ 
sided, sank down, something 
after the manner of a balloon 
that has drifted slowly to the 
ground. It lay motionless, the 
blood no longer flowing lrom 
its mouth,* but a long, red pool 
forming slowly upon the sand, 
immediately beneath the spot 
where the coup dc grdce had 
been delivered. 

Costello walked a little dis¬ 
tance away, and seated him¬ 
self upon the ground, resting 
his elbows upon his knees, and 
letting his head fall upon his 
chest. It was then seen, for 
the first time, how utterly ex¬ 
hausted he was. His chest 
heaved as if he w'ere short of 
breath. 

The applause vtas deafening. 
The shouting, in which Fred 
Mellors and Wrenne and even 
Timothy joined, continued for 
at least ten minutes. On every 
'side of the arena the excitement was intense. Everyone in 
that vast place was moving, with the sole exception of 
the solitary isolated figure seated upon the sand, and the 
massiye, hairy carcase lying motionless but a few yards 
away from him. They had witnessed the conclusion of a 
gladiatorial combat such as "was never seen in the Coliseum 
at Rome. Among the Tongala, by order of Pali, death from 
the megatherium was a common form of public execution. 
Never before had a man been known to prevail over the 
ferocious prehistoric monster. The law- of the Tongala 
was immutable. It was not even in the power of Pali to 
alter it. He who conquered in the arena had earned his 
own salvation. His crime—such as it was—was forgiven. 
Henceforward he was entitled to live. 

From near the place where the King was seated, a 
rope ladder was lowered into the arena ; &nd upon this 
descended the grey-bearded man with the feathered 
head-dress who was in constant attendance upon Pali.' He 
walked rapidly tow r ards Costello, whom he ordered to rise 
to his feet, as the King desired to talk to him. 

Costello followed the man to the arena’s side, where 
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he stood before Pali, looking up fearlessly, and asking in 
broken and disjointed sentences what was the King’s 
desire. , 

“You are a great warrior," said Pali. " I do you that 
justice. At the same time there is a strength greater than 
that of nerve and muscle ; and such strength is mine. 
Come, tell me something of the hhbits and customs of the 
whit^ men. I see you wear the leopard skin. In our 
country that betokens royal blood ; and from the way 
you have this day acquitted yourself, I am inclined to 
think that you are the descendant of kings." 

“ I am no king," said Costello ; “ but a plain man who 
pleads for his own life and the life of his friends." 

“ You have saved your own life," said Pali. “ You 
have earned the applause of the people. And yet, it is 
well that you understand that you have not gained your 
liberty. My prisoners you and those with you must 


remain. That is necessary for more reasons than one. 
I have much to say to you. It is first necessary for you 
to learn our language; I promise you that you will be 
well cared for in the meantime. Such a man as yourself 
should be able to render me no little assistance in the 
management of my kingdom. You may now return to- 
your friends." 

He made a motion of the hand towards the bronze gate 
to the right. Costello bowed and, turning, walked slowly 
away. A minute later, both his hands were grasped by 
Augustus Wrenne. 

“ My deah fellah." cried Wrenne. “ bless me if I don't 
feel inclined to weep from sheer joy—to weep like a babe- 
in-arms. To tjiink that you killed the Somethin’-osaurus 
with a tin-pot spear! Even now, I can’t believe it twue." 

Timothy had gone down upon all-fours upon the ground, 
and was embracing Costello’s feet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF BLOOD. 


E extraordinary personality 
of Pali, the Wizard King, 
who ruled over the Tongala 
race, is by no means easy 
to understand. It was 
rumoured—and the rumour 
had spread among the savage 
Central African races from 
east to west of the Forest— 
that the man had gained 
knowledge of the elixir of 
life, had discovered some 
strange herb with life-giving 
qualities, and was in consequence more than a hundred years 
of age. This our adventurers were never able to prove, 
though there was no question that the King was consider¬ 
ably older than he looked. ~ 

Pali appeared to be about forty years of age. He had 
the strength of a Hercules and the agility of a youth. For 
all that, they had many reasons for knowing that, at the 
very least, he was sixty, and was probably considerably 
older. However, that is, after all, a minor point. The 
exceptional character of the man could not be held in 
question for a moment by anyone who looked in his face. 

Though he was to all intents and purposes an African 
savage of the negroid type, his features suggested at once 
intellectuality and much force of character. He had a 
well-developed forehead, with clearly marked frontal lobes 
such as one seldom sees in a black man. His face was 
cruel and brutal, but it was the man's eyes that imme¬ 
diately arrested the attention. 

These eyes were not like the eyes of a negro, which as 
a rule are singularly expressionless. Moreover, they were 
blue. Now, you may search the coloured tribes of the 
world from Patagonia to Table Bay, from the Khyber 
Pass to the Gilbert Islands, and you will never find a native 
with blue eyes, or eyes in any way approaching blue in 
colouring. The eyes of all these people are either black 
or dark brown, and the so-called “ whites " of the eyes 
are generally tinged wjth yellow. 

The blue eyes of Pali were the eyes of a hypnotist— 
eyes which, though light in colouring, had singularly 
piercing qualities. They were invariably bloodshot, and 
seemed often a little tired. Also they were capably of 
the most extraordinary changes, like the eyes of a cat. 
The man seemed to have the ability of contracting or 
expanding the irises of his eyes at will. Sometimes, when 
he stared an unfortunate subject out of countenance, the 
irises were seen to grow smaller and smaller, like those of 
a cat in the sunlight. That he was indeed possessed of 
occult and clairvoyant gifts they never doubted from the 
first, since Costello and his friends had witnessed the 
influence the Wizard King had been able to exercise at a 
great distance over the unfortunate Maroban6. 


To understand fully the character of this sinister 
monarch, it is necessary to know something of the manners 
and customs of the people over whom he ruled. The 
Tongala were undoubtedly African savages, in all proba¬ 
bility related to the eastern tribes, the warlike peoples 
who dwell in the region ol the Lakes. For the most part, 
they were a cave-dwelling people, and this might lead one 
to suppose that they were of aboriginal stock—that is 
to say, connected with the Bushmen and the Pygmies. 
On the other hand, there were many reasons for supposing 
that they belonged to a far higher scale in the great human 
race than even the most enlightened forest tribe. 

Not only was the physique of the nation, taken as a 
whole, magnificent, but they possessed no such barbarous 
custom as cannibalism and—more wonderfully still—they 
were not fetish-worshippers. It appeared that the only 
medicine-man—or the only one who could in any way 
be described as a witch-doctor—w'as the Wizard King 
himself ; and Pali certainly practised none of the strange 
rites and superstitious ceremonies of the ordinary African 
fetish-man. He played in no w f ay uj5on the credulity of 
his people except by means of hypnotism—a power that 
he genuinely possessed. Though the Tongala believed in 
evil spirits, they had not the childish beliefs common 
among African tribes. And this can be accounted for 
by the fact that their religion w'as far in advance of the 
spirit worship of the Forest and the River peoples. 

The nature of this religion, together with several of their 
manners and customs, suggested that in former days—in 
all probability, centuries before—they had been brought 
in close touch with a highly civilised people. Costello had 
his own theories, which, however, he was never able to 
prove. He believed that the Tongala came originally 
from the Sahara Desert, which was at one time an 
exceedingly fertile plain. He pointed out to his 
companions that the national custom of fighting wild 
beasts in a great arena must have been inherited or 
acquired from such bygone nations as the Romans cr 
the Carthaginians. He inclined to the belief that th^ 
Tongala were formerly one of the North African races 
that were enslaved by the Carthaginians. It is known 
that several of these negroes lived for hundreds, of years 
in Carthage itself, where they tasted of the luxury of an 
ancient civilisation, where they imitated the manners of 
the dominant race. We have an illustration to-day, in the 
American negro, of the ease and rapidity with which 
the African adapts himself to a higher order of civilisation. 
It is possible that, upon the fall of Cartilage, the Tongala 
migrated across the Atlas Mountains, returning to the 
Sahara, on the drying-up of which desert they took part 
in the great Bantu invasion of the South. If this were 
so, they w'ould probably have taken with them in the form 
of tradition 'and hearsay much that they had learned 
within the w r alls of ancient Carthage.. 
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The most convincing proof of this theory of Costello’s 
was to be found in the so-called religion that had been 
adopted by the Tongala. They were obviously worshippers 
of Moloch, or of a god closely resembling that terrible 
deity in whose name such fearful atrocities were committed. 
Moloch was the god of Fire, the devourer. who demanded 
that his victims should be sacrificed by fire, and that all 
children should be burned upon their foreheads or upon 
the nape of their necks with woollen wicks. The religion 
was Pantheistic; that is to say, there were many gods, 
but of these Moloch was supreme. It was in honour of 
Moloch that incense was burned, that on days of festival the 
Tongala decorated themselves in all their finery, wearing 
car-rings, ankle-bands, and necklaces. 

Upon the southern side of the city, upon a flat-topped 
hill, was a large temple dedicated to the national god. 
This was an open-air temple, consisting of an enormous 
circle of monoliths, great stones similar to these at Stone¬ 
henge in England. There were also various altars and 


time, they retain all their natural childishness and en¬ 
thusiasm/’ 

4 That is so." said Wrenne; n in many ways these 
people are like children." 

Exactly," said Costello, " because they are negroes. 
The Ethiopian cannot change his skin, as we know. They 
are a Bantu race, with the same vices and virtues as such 
peoples as the Matabele and the Zulu. Imagine all the 
white men suddenly taken away from North America. The 
negroes would gradually revert to their aboriginal habits ; 
they would become West-coast Africans, but they would 
retain much 
of the know¬ 
ledge and 
many of the 
manners ot 

the Ameri- V.* *• . • 1 

can of to- / \ 

day. That / t 



“The explorer was actually struck by one of the brute’s elbows, and sent reeling a distance of about ten yards/ 

, (See page 178.) 


platforms supporting images of lesser deities; but the 
central figure was an enormous representation of Moloch, 
upon whom a score of priests, dressed in long scarlet cloaks, 
were always in attendance. 

The Colossus, which was graven in stone, was the figure 
of a man with legs wide parted, from whose shoulders 
protruded a pair of immense wings. At his feet was an 
altar, burned black by many fires ; and indeed the whole 
image had been blackened by flames and smoke. The 
influence of fire, together with the wash of centuries of 
rain, had so disfigured the Colossus that the features of 
its face were barely distinguishable. In places one could 
see that it had been originally most elaborately carved 
and chiselled out of rock ; but now all this workman¬ 
ship had been effac&d. so that parts of the idol were 
'smooth as steel. On that account, in all'probability, the 
thing was more grotesque and hideous-looking than it 
had been in former times. 

"If the tradition of this god," said Costello to his 
companions, " has not come from Carthage, I defy 
anyone to tell me whence the .Tongala inherited it. 
Certainly they are unlike any other tribe in the whole 
of Africa. They are, indeed, the most civilised Negro 
race I have ever seen or heard of; and at the same 


is what has happened with the Tongala. They are Africans 
by blood ; they axe Carthaginians by tradition—a danger¬ 
ous combination, if I knew anything of history." 

This conversation took place several w r eeks after 
Costello's victory’ in the arena. By then, the three 
Europeans and the" bewildered Timothy were quite 
comfortably housed in a small dwelling-cave that gave 
upon the main street of the city. Here they were supplied 
with more than the bare necessities of life, and were even 
allow’ed a certain amount of liberty. They were well fed 
and looked after, and were allow’ed as much exercise as 
they wanted, provided they w’ere attended by their guard. 
Costello, who had now become almost a national hero, 
and w’ho was regarded with admiration wherever he went, 
w r as allowed to retain his leopard-skin ; but the others 
were supplied with the leather Tongala aprons upon which 
was the royal crest. Their old friend Marobane had been 
deputed by Pali to attend upon them in the capacity of 
a tutor, with the object of teaching them the Tongala 
language. Costello he found a very capable and willing 
pupil. The explorer’s familiarity w f ith many kindred 
African tongues assisted him not a little to master the 
Tongala language. Fred Mellors also acquired a good 
knowledge of the language by dint of sheer hard work ; 
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whereas Wrenne, on the other hand, it must be confessed, 
made but slow progress. His constitutional inability to 
pronounce his “ r's " was very much against him, since 
the language—like many Kaffir tongues—consisted largely 
of rolled “r's" and various guttural “clicks," which 
Wrenne was physically incapable of producing. 

During these days they saw very little of Pali himself, 
though once or twice they came upon the King when they 
were enjoying their afternoon walk. Pali f . was always 
attended by a strong bodyguard of soldiers, and accom¬ 
panied by various chiefs and nobles, all of whom were 
armed to the teeth. It was the custom of the court to 
go forth periodically upon hunting expeditions beyond the 
mountains, in order to slay the great prehistoric beasts 
that lived in the northern valleys. 

During these days there was a festival in honour of 
Moloch. The whole city rejoiced in a public holiday ; the 
streets were crowded with villagers from the surrounding 
country ; and Fred Mellors was amused to observe how 
these people resembled sight-seeing yokels in a great civi¬ 
lised city. They would wander about the streets of Um- 
tongali, hailing passers-by, asking questions, and gaping 
at everything they saw. 

At the time of the festival, the streets were thronged 
with priests; red t robed figures who walked about in twos 
and threes, or who conversed in groups, at corners. It 
appeared that these men were confined to monasteries, 
and they were allowed out into the streets only during 
public festivals, when they had various offices to perform. 
The prisoners—for prisoners they certainly were—were 
not permitted to witness the festival itself, though they 
were allowed to be spectators of the procession that passed 
through the city. 

This ceremony did not take place until the evening. A 
great bonfire had been made upon the Hill of the Temple, 
at, the feet of the Colossus. The procession, after passing 
through the streets of the city, ascended the steep slopes 
of the hill. It was headed by a body of chiefs, each of 
whom was attended by a slave. Then came a kind of 
tabernacle, borne by several priests, from the four corners 
of which smoke issued from censers. This was immediately 
followed by the high priest, a grey-bearded man in a red 
cloak adorned with gold. He was accompanied by a 
party of attendant priests, for the most part quite young 
men, whilst many of them were mere boys. Afterwards, 
guarded by armed soldiers, came the unfortunate human 
victim who was to be offered to the god. This—terrible 
to relate—was a woman, who went to the appalling death 
prepared for her, even joyful, in a kind of religious ecstasy. 
Indeed, this ecstasy extended to the wiiole of the people, 
the onlookers and those who themselves were taking part 
in the procession. They, were all as it w-ere in a trance, 
and several actually fainted from emotion. Others beat 
their chests and tore their hair or flung themselves upon 
the ground in a kind of frenzy. The rear of the procession 
was brought up by Pali, the Wizard King, seated in a car 
drawn by soldiers. Hd was attended by the royal body¬ 
guard in full force—that is to say. a party of about four 
hundred men, not one of whom could have been less than 
six feet in height. 

Fortunately for them, the Europeans were not destiiied 
to behold what took place upon the lull-top. It seems 
that a wild chant was sung by the multitude ; and then 
the sacrifice was made. Absolute silence reigned, whilst 
the fire in the temple illumined the night. And then, 
quite suddenly, they could hear the wild, savage shouts 
of the people and the soldiers. After which the procession 
returned to the city, the priests taking the tabernacle back 
to their monastery, which was situated on the other side 
of the town. 

In all this Costello recognised savage rites as practised, 
in former times, by the ancient Carthaginians. At the 
same time, the Tongala entered into the unholy spirit of 
the proceedings with the barbarous enthusiasm that is 
invariably displayed by the Kaffir races when performing 
their w'ar-dances or religious functions. 

It was on the morning of the second day after the 


festival that Pali sent for Costello, interviewing him In 
the same place as before, seated upon his granite throne. 

“ They tell me/' said he, “ that you have 'travelled 
much, that you jhave great knowledge, and that men 
call you * the Wise One ' ? " 

Costello, recognising that he ow'ed his life to the King, 
adopted a tone of politeness. 

“ That may be so, O King," said he ; “ but it is bruited 
abroad among the wild races that live in the south that 
the Wizard King has also seen much of the world." 

Pali chuckled. He appeared to regard this remark as 
a compliment. 

“ True," said he. “ For many years, before I took 
possession of my kingdom, I roamed the inhospitable 
mountains that arise in the midst of the Forest, where 
few men have ever ventured. There I learned much 
wisdom and something of what may pass for magic. I 
have journeyed far in my day. Therefore I have sent 
for you, knowing that the white man is a dangerous enemy, 
though at times a profitable friend. I know something of 
the power of the white man. - 

“ Now, listen," he continued. “ I have much to tell 
you. Pali rules the Tongala. The chiefs of the 
surrounding tribes pay, tribute to Pali. Here I have 
reigned—believe it or not—for more than five hundred 
moons. If I let ydu leave Umtongali, what will happen ? 
Answer me that." 

“ With the aid of’the God we worship," replied Costello, 
“ we come again to our own people." 

“ And then," said Pali, interrupting, “ you take news 
of Pali and his kingdom to the great white chiefs across 
the sea. And the white chiefs, hearing that Pali is both 
rich and powerful, come with their armies to destroy him. 
to exterminate the Tongala. I take no denial, I know 
the truth of these things. First, into the wilderness, 
comes a man with a Book and a Cross, who speaks of the 
gods of the white man. Then comes a merchant to barter 
and bargain and thieve. And after him come soldiers, 
men with firearms and strange devices of war. And at 
last, comes one with a white hat and a walking-stick, who 
says that he will govern the people on behalf of the great 
White Chief beyond the sea. Men call you ‘ the Wise One.' 
Come, tell me, is not wisdom mine also that I should know' 
these things ? " 

Costello could ftot deny the truth of what the King had 
said. Already he had more than an inkling &f what the 
man was driving at. He answered briefly, with a bow 
that was diplomatic. 

“ True. O King," said he. 

Pali chuckled again. 

" Therefore," said he, “ I do not let you stray from my 
kingdom. Here you have come of your own free will, 
and here you remain by mine. I have spared your lives. 
By the law of the land, ybu yourself have gained your life. 
But why should I not slay your friends ? " * 

He paused, as if he expected an answ-er. Costello did 
not reply. 

“ I will tell you," said Pali. “ I will answer my own 
question. I have not slain them, because by so doing I 
would make of you an enemy, and as you are a great rpan 
of war, I desire friendship with you. I offer you the blood- 
brotherhood of Pali." 

Qostello was silent a moment. He saw how necessary 
it was to think before he answered. 

“ 1 know something of blood-brotherhood among the 
Forest tribes,", said he. “More than one Congo, chief 
counts myself as his blood-brother. For all that, O King, 
I desire to know exactly what the blood-brotherhood of 
Pali may mean." 

“It means," said Pali, “ that w r e are sworn, if needs be. 
to die for one another. It means that we stand together 
through thick and thin, that your friends will be my 
friends, and your foes will be my toes. It means that 
when you need help from me, my arms will aid you; and 
that when I need help from you, and ask for it, you shall 
not deny me. And now, O Wise One, your answer; for 
this is a matter that touches me nearer than you think." 
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Costello was placed in a dilemma. He saw at once 
that, if he bound himself to be the faithful friend of this 
unscrupulous and extraordinary man, it might lead him 
into'all kinds of quandaries and pitfalls. On the other 
hand,, he was in no position to refuse. If he did so, there 
was a very good chance that Pali would' order his com¬ 
panions to be put to death, in all probability to be sacrificed 
to Moloch. It was ope clause of the compact that settled 
the matter In Costello's mind : “ your friends will be my 
friends.” He saw no way out of it. 

“ I agree,” said he. ” I will join my blood to the 
blood of the King. I will stand at his right hand as a 
brother.” 

And that same niglit. in the moonlight, Fred Mellors 
and Augustus Wrenne witnessed a singular and impressive 


spectacle upo’n the Hill of the Temple, in the shadow of 
the great Colossus. 

For there, in the presence of the high priest and the chief 
Tongala nobles, Richard Costello with the sharp point of 
a spear opened a vein in the right arm of Pali, the King ; 
whilst at the same time, Pali performed a similar operation 
upon Cofctello. And the red blood flowed down the forearm 
of each, and dropped from their finger-tips into a marble 
basin. And presently, beneath this basin a fire was 
lighted, whilst the priests chanted a weird, strange hymn, 
which they continued far into the night, until the blood was 
seen to be boiling. And then were Pali, the Wizard King 
cf the Tongala, and Richard Costello, scientist and explorer, 
known to be brothers in blood, before the God whom the 
white man worshipped and Molcch, the Devourer. 



" I o the 
presence of 
the high 
priest and 
thecbief 

Tongala nobles, Richard Costello opened 'a vein in the right arm of Pali, the King.** 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 

A FTER this event, the three Europeans were allowed even 
more freedom than before. They might go where they 
liked about the city of Umtongali, provided they were 
always accompanied by their guards. Marobane still re¬ 
mained with them. Indeed, he had become so devoted to Costello 
that he craved the King's permission to be in constant attendance 
upon the white men. 

During these months they were well able to observe the manners 
and customs of this extraordinary people. After several weeks’ study, 
Fred Mellors could converse quite fluently in the Tongala language ; 
and even Wrenne knew enough to make himself understood. They 
were therefore able to ask questions and to converse with those 
whom they met, and they learned many 
things that were of interest. The Tongala 
themselves professed to know nothing about 
the Ancient Carthaginians, though they 
admitted that according 
to their ow-n traditions 
their nation in bygone 
times had invaded a 
strange country from the 
great plains to the north. 
However, interesting as 
the experience was, it w r as 
not long before they began 
to find their captivity irk¬ 
some. Captives they cer¬ 
tainly w ere. The constant 
presence of guardian 
soldiers was enough to 
remind them of that. 

Costello was gi anted 
favours not accorded to 
his companions; and on 
one or two occasions he 
even accompanied Pali 
upon the royal hunting 
expeditions beyond the 
mountains. He was not 
placed upon any kind of 
parole, for Pali doubtless 
knew well enough that the 
explorer would never at¬ 
tempt to escape and leave 
his less experienced friends 
behind. For all that, the 
King probably guessed that 
his prisoners contemplated 
flight. 

This, indeed, was so. 
Scarcely a day passed 
when they did not discuss 
among themselves the ad¬ 
visability of making a 
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dash for liberty. Wrenne especially found their prolonged 
inactivity irksome. 

” It seems to me.” said he, " that we are to w'emain 
here indefinitely. He has told us pwetty clearly why he 
does not intend to let us go. We can sit down like lambs 
and stay here till we die, in which case we might as well 
have been sentenced to penal servitude ; or we may make 
a dash lor it and wisk our lives. For myself, I intend to 
bolt. I have seen all I want to. I wish I wa^ back in 
London.” 

*’ I agree with you.” said Fred. “I, too. have had 
enough of it. If ever I get a chance to escape I shall 
take it.” 

Costello remained silent for several minutes. He 
appeared to be turning the question over in his mmd. 

” I am awkwardly placed.” said he. ” You have no 
idea what a sacred thing blood-brotherhood means among 
all the Kaffir tribes. Mind you, I did not want to be 
made blocd-brother to this man. I was forced to .accept 
it in order to save your fives. On that account, it may be 
aigued, there is no reason why I should consider the oath 
binding. And yet, in a way, I am bound to my oath. 
It is a question of honour. I know very well that Pali— 
scoundrel as he may be in some ways—will not go back 
upon his ward. He would rather die than break his oath. 
Now, there is -nothing to prevent me endeavouring to 
escape with you; but. if w-e are all three caught, I shall ge^ 
off scot free, as the King's blood-brother, whereas you 
two will be executed without very much waste of time.” 

“ Oh. that’s all weight,” said Wrenne. ” So much the 
better for you. I don't think that need stand in your 
way.” 

” Do you know,” said Fred Mellors, ” I can't help 
thinking that Pali is getting uncommonly careless, or else 
he doesn’t really mind whether we 
escape or not. Every week our 
guard is reduced. Thete are now 
only four men—for Maroban6 doesn't 
count. Surely he must see that we 
could escape from these fellows at 
any moment ? ” 

” That may be so,” said Costello ; 

” but what will be much more 
difficult and more dangerous in every 
way will be to get clear of the 
kingdom. We appear to be sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by the forest. 

To retreat by the way we came is 
rather an alarming prospect—the 
odds would be very much against us. 

And yet that's the only chance we 
have. We know, at least, our way 
to the Valley of the Aronga. If we 
should be lucky enough to reach my 
old tree-dwelling, we might be able 
to find another route back to civili¬ 
sation. But the difficulty will be to 
cross the mountains in safety. We 
will have those prehistoric monsters 
in front of us, and Pali is certain to 
send a party of warriors in pursuit.” 

” None the less,” said Wrenne, 

” I am all for taking the wisk. I 
would, in any case, wather be con¬ 
demned to death than to life-long 
impwisonment. Timothy pwobably 
agwees with me. We can ask him, 
anyhow. As for our good friend 
Mawoban6, I vewily believe he would 
wather stick to us than wemain in 
his own wotten country.” 


” If that is so,” said Fred, ” there* will be five of us, 
and we could escape to-morrow if we wanted to. We 
have only to overpower our guards when two of them 
are asleep, gag them, bind them hand and foot, and walk 
away in the night. We know the language well enough 
to pass the sentries. Our escape will not be discovered 
until the following morning, and by then we wall have 
had a start of several hours.” 

Costello shook his head. 

” All that is perfectly trtie,” said he. ” Still, if you 
take my advice, you will think twice about it. Pali 
is very far from a fool. I strongly ad vase that we 
bide our time. Impatience might, easily lead to 
disaster.” 

“But how are we ever likely to be better off than we 
are now ! ” cried Wrenne. ” Our situation is scarcely 
likely to impwove.” 

” That we don’t know.” answered Costello. " I tell 
you frankly, I fear Pali. The man’s ability is extra¬ 
ordinary.. There's something uncanny about him. How 
can we see into the future ? Anything may happen. The 
King himself may die.” 

” If we wait for that,” said Fred, ” we wait till Dooms¬ 
day. Perhaps, he really is the wizard lie’s supposed to 
be and will five for hundreds of years. Personally, 1 
should like to make a dash for it to-morrow.” 

“ And I, too.” said Wrenne. 

Costello shrugged his shoulders. 

” You may put it to the vote,” said he, ” and I promise 
to abide by the result. At present, you are two to one 
against me ; but there is Timothy to be consulted. If 
he agrees with you, and is prepared to take the risk, 1 will 
do my best to lead you back to the Aronga Valley. But 
I warn you, I have no confidence in regard to the future.*' 
That same night the whole 
matter was explained to Timothy, 
the Bakonga native who had 
accompanied Wrenne since the 
day he left Bcma at the mouth 
of the Congo. The man never, 
hesitated for a moment. He ex 
pressed his willingness to take the 
risk. He listened to ail Costello had 
to say against the folly of acting 
rashly ; but,the Bakonga—like most 
natives—w r as in many ways like a 
child who lived for the moment 
only, who w'as quite incapable ol 
considering the future. 

” Very well,” said Costello, " the 
discussion is ended. I am over¬ 
ruled. That will^make no difference 
to me. I will enter heart and soul 
into the business. One point re¬ 
mains to be settled : when shall we 
escape ? We had, in any case 
bettcT wait for a week. Next week 
the moon will not rise until the 
small hours of the morning, and the 
earlier part of the night will be 
quite dark.” 

” That will do,” said Wrenne. 
” We wait until next week. We 
shall have all the more time to 
make our awangements.” 

And thus was the die cast. 
Against the judgment of ' the Wise 
One,' they had decided to endeavour 
to escape from the city of Umtongali 
and the domains of the Wizard 
King. 



A “ HEAD-IBLE ” VARIETY. 

Professor Mushroom (extremely short-sightrd) :— 
“ Goodness me, what an extraordinary toadstool that 
is that’s shot up on Mr. Smithson's lawn since last night ! 

I must go indoors at once and communicate with the* 
editor of the Fungological Quarterly .” 

(Perhaps we ought to explain that young Smithson is 
an ardent Boy Scout, who has a disorderly habit of 
leaving his hat and scout pole lying loose about the 
back premises.) 


— ifi- J 




SAVED BY A LINE-POST. 

An Incident during a Stampede of Horses in a Military Camp. (See " The Editor’s Page," page 199.) 
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“They were challenged by the sentry on guard at the extremity of the main street.” (Seepage 187.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WIZARD. 


T HEY had some diffidence in explaining what they 
proposed to do to Maroban£. Though the man 
listened in silence he was not able to conceal 
his true feelings. He was torn between affec¬ 
tion for Costello and fear of Pali. He could not bear to 
let them go without him. He had now served them 
faithfully for so many months that he had come to love 
them all ; but, above everything, he could never forget 
that it was the explorer who had saved his life. Had he 
nothing but his own wishes to consider, he would not have 
hesitated for an instant : he would have gone with them, 
though their way led through countless perils. However, 
he stood in mortal fear of the Wizard King who held him 
in such complete subjection. It -cannot even be said that 
the unfortunate man was master of his own f mind. He 
was one of the many in that strange, mysterious land 
whose very will power had been filched away from them, 
who were in truth the slaves of Pali. 

Marobane could not make up his mind. He promised, 
in any case, to keep their secret, and asked for three days 
in which to consider the matter. And for those three 
days he scarcely spoke a word. He would sit for hours 
at a time, his chin in his hand, as if in a brown study, 
speaking to no one. At last he came to Costello, his 
lips tight-pressed, an expression of determination upon 
ever} r feature of his face. 

“ Mv master," said he, speaking in the Tongala language, 
“ I have thought well of all this, and my mind is made up. 
I confess, I am filled with misgivings. I dread the future, 
for I know that Pali is all-powerful." 

Costello laughed. 

“ I see." said he, " you are no more hopeful than myself. 
However, Marobane, I am something of a fatalist, if you 
understand' what I mean by that. A man is not master 
of his own destiny. He is but an insignificant thing 
when we consider the greatness of the Oniverse. When 
compared to the mountains whose crests are capped with 
snow, or the bright stars that swing in the sky by night, 
he is of little more account than a white ant or a wasp 
How can he be master of circumstance ? His fate is in 
the hands of the Great Spirit, One who is more powerful 


than Pali, more powerful by far than the false god whom 
your people worship." 

»“ All that, my master," said Maroban6, " I, too, believe. 
And therefore I am ready to come with'you,, to face w hat¬ 
ever dangers may be in store for you, to take my life in my 
hands. What am I but a dead man—or one who should 
have been dead had it not been for you, O Wise One ? 
My life is therefore yours to do with as you will. It may 
be that, if I come with you, I can render you assistance, 
paying back something of the debt I owe. I feel that 
you- go into great dangers ; and wiien you, my master, 
are in peril, it is my duty to be at hand to lend what aid 
I may." * 

Costello looked at the mai> and there w ? as a light in 
his grey eyes that was all kindliness. Then, smiling, he 
held forth a hand. Maroban<$ had by now learned to 
understand this custom of hand-shaking w r hich did not 
prevail amongst the Tongala. He therefore took the 
wdiite man's hand and held it; and at that moment, they 
understood one another as men seldom do, though never 
a word was spoken. 

Thus were there five of them of one accord. And as 
they were well aware, there was little or nothing to prevent 
them from escaping whenever they desired. They were 
guarded by four men whose custom it was to take turn 
and turn about in couples, so that there were always.tw r o 
oft duty, and these two as often as not asleep. They had 
previously recovered their rilles and ammunition, for Pali 
knew that they dared not use them in the city. Indeed, 
at Costello's request, most of their personal belongings 
had been returned to them ; and they decided to take with 
them everything that they possessed. 

Marobane agreed with Costello that their only way pf 
escape lay over the mountains by the w ay they had come, 
to the long, steaming valley wdiere dtvelt the strange 
antediluvian animals, and where the marsh was choked 
wdth the weeds and the slime of the long-past Jurassic 
Age. It' was useless—the Tongala explained to them— 
to endeavour to find a way of escape from the kingdom 
of Pali in any other direction. Costello's hope, that they 
would be able to reach Portuguese territory towards the 
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west, was baseless. In such a country distance could not 
be measured by miles alone, though even as the crow flies 
it was hundreds of miles to the nearest outpost of 
civilisation. To the west were other mountains, bleak and 
desolate, across which there were no paths/ and where 
the precipices were inaccessible. And beyond this was a 
great marshland where the forest grew in all its savage 
tropical profusion, the undergrowth so thick and tangled 
that it would be a task well-nigh impossible to cut one's 
way through it. even were the ground firm and solid, instead 
of a quagmire in which a man would sink to the knees, to 
be attacked by deadly water-snakes and horrid gigantic 
leeches. 

Strange to say, Marobane had formerly known nothing 
of the tunnel through the mountains that connected the 
lake of the dinosaurs with the Valley of the Aronga. Seeing 
that he had often exploied the lake, this seems surprising, 
until we consider that the entrance to the tunnel in the 
bare face of the rock was not only small, but almost entirely 
hidden by gigantic floating water-plants. If they could 
but manage to gain the tunnel in safety, they would escape 
a twofold danger : they would be beyond reach of Pali 
- and his warriors and they would also be comparatively 
safe from the attacks of sudh prehistoric monsters as the. 
tyrannosaurus. « 

“ For certain it is,” said Costello, ” that those great 
beasts are to be found in numbers 
only on this side of the tunnel, 
through which they cannot pass. 

It was indeed in places barely 
wide enough to accommodate our 
canoe.” 

“And that stwikes me,” said 
Wrenne, ” as a vewy peculiar thing; 
for th^re must be two sepewate 
colonies of these animals—one at 
each end of the tunnel, one in 
cither valley.” 

“ I don't agree with you,” said 
Costello. “ Indeed, what you say 
is very far from probable. The 
main coloriy is evidently on this 
side of the tunnel; aYid though the 
water in both lakes is sluggish, the 
current in th6 passage is swift. It 
is quite possible that, from time 
to time, a newly-born animal is 
carried down to the lower lake, whence it would not 
have the intelligence to find its own way back. How¬ 
ever, I think it even mQre likely that the eggs are carried 
down-stream, presuming that these animals lay eggs like 
all true reptiles. These eggs would be washed ashore 
upon the mud banks in the lower valley, where many 
would be hatched out by the heat of the sun. In regard 
to that I can tell you an interesting thing : birds—all of 
which have evolved from reptiles—are proved to be 
considerably higher in the scale of evolution than their 
progenitors by the care they bestow upon their young, 
even before they are hatched. When you- come to think 
of it, birds, during the summer season, devote practically 
their whole lives to their offspring. The hen sits for weeks 
upon her*eggs, often at grave risk to herself; and during 
that period, the cockbird has to hunt for food for two 
instead of one. Later on, when the young birds are 
hatched out, both birds are so busy looking for food, that 
in England—which is the land of song-birds—during the 
months of July and August, you wjll hear very few notes 
of a bird. Now, lizards, on the other hg.nd—in fact 
reptiles of all kinds—never trouble in the least about their 
eggs or the resultant young. They just lay their eggs 
on a mud-bank or in sand and leave them to late and the 
sun to hatch, and they do not appear to care in the least 
whether incubation takes place or not. And in no cases do 
they ever feed their young. Indeed, in many instances, 
they are not above feeding on their young, if they happen 
to come across them. We may suppose that these great 
prehistoric lizards are very like the reptiles of to-day : 


such animals as crocodiles and snakes. The fate of their 
eggs would be left to chance; and it is certain that 
occasionally some of these eggs must find their way down 
the passage into the lower lake.” 

“ I never thought.” said the Honourable Augustus, 
“ that I should ever wish that I was the egg of a lizard— 
I stymld say, a pwehistowic lizard, for that gives a touch 
of womance to the ideah.” 

Fred Mellors laughed. 

“ I see what you mean,” said he. “ It won’t be so easy 
for us. I can’t say I look forward to passing through that 
valley again.” 

“ And we’ll have to make another canoe.” said Cos¬ 
tello, “ for we may ,not be lucky enough to find our 
old one.” 

At that, Maroban6 intervened ; for, their guards being 
out of earshot, they had been speaking in the Tongala 
language. 

“ I/can find the canoe.” said he, quite simply. “I 
remember the place where it was hidden.” 

That's a weight off my mind.” said Costello. “ I 
have often thought that if we must delay to make 
another canoe, we are very likely to be overtaken by 
our pursuers. You may depend upon it Pali will not 
sit down and let us go. He is jealous of his power. He 
has told me already that he will have no word of his 
kingdom conveyed to the outside 
world.” 

It was three days after the above 
conversation that they resolved to 
escape. Such preparations as were 
necessary had been made secretly. 
The moon—as Costello had fore¬ 
seen— did not rise until three 
o’clock in the morning. They 
decided therefore to escape soon 
after it was dark—as soon, that is 
to say, as the two guards relieved 
at sunset had returned from their 
evening walk and laid them down 
to sleep. The captives had already 
provided themselves with several 
lengths of hempen rope, and had 
made four gags ; for they desired to 
procure as many hours’ start as pos¬ 
sible of the soldiers whom Pali would 
most certainly send in pursuit. 

The manner of their escape is barely "worthy of 
description. The whole affair was sir.. pH city itself. The 
two sentries, surprised by five men—four of whom were 
exceedingly powerful—made but a feeble offer of resist¬ 
ance. Both were overpowered in less time than it takes 
to tell of it, and were securely bound and gagged. To 
serve the remaining lw r o in a similar fashion was a task 
that presented even less difficulty; and within a few 
minutes there was nothing to prevent them walking 
.forth from their dwelling-cave into the main street of the 
city. 

This forthwith they did, having contrived to place their 
baggage upon one of the quaint two-wheeled wheelbarrows 
in common use in Umtongali. This wheelbarrow they found 
in the cave ready for their purpose, the vehicle being used 
for their daily supply of rations. No sooner had their 
guards been overpowered than Costello discarded the 
leopard-skin he had worn for so many years, and donned 
one of the Tongala leather aprons.\ All five were therefore 
dressed after the manner of the inhabitants of the city ; 
and since the night was exceedingly dark, there was small 
chance of their being recognised as they passed along the 
streets. 

They reached the southern gate of the city without 
mishap; but there—as they had foreseen—they were 
challenged by the sentry on guard at the extremity of the 
main street. It was Marobane who answered, stepping 
boldly forward and saying that they were men of the 
royal bodyguard, who went abroad upon some secret 
business. The man, recognising the uniform of the King’s 




COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XI.—As time advanced other designs were adopted by 
the mintmasters, and some were for a time famous, giving 
in many instances the name to the coin ; thus, here we 
have ah angel, in gold, struck during the reign of Henry VI. 
so-called from the representation of the archangel Michael 
shown in the act of slaying the dragon. HaOjmercd angels 
were also made during the early days of Elizabeth. 
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bodyguard, did not think it necessary to ask any further 
questions, and at once allowed them to pass. Ten minutes 
later, they found themselves among the foothills of the 
mountains, following the very path by which they had 
approached Umtongali on that fateful morning when they 
were brought prisoners to the city. 

As the slope grew rapidly steeper, they soon thought 
it advisable to dispense with their wheelbarrow ; and, 
each one taking his own load upon his back, they set 
forward in the greatest haste, desiring if possible to be 
far into the mountains before the rising of the moon. 

They were all strong and active, and Fred Mellors— 
though by many years the youngest—was scarcely less 
fleet of foot than the two African natives. Moreover, the 
boy carried but half a load, for there were now five of them 
to carry .w hat four had previously borne. 

As they gained the higher altitude, they had some 
reason to expect that the temperature would grow’ cooler— 
instead of which the heat be¬ 
came more stifling than it had 
been in the valley. It was 
as if the heavens had drawn 
down upon them, so that 
they w r ere like men in a 
great lovv-ceilinged room, the 
heat of which was oppressive. 

Indeed, they found it difficult 
to breathe; and piore than 
once they were obliged to 
halt, to mop the perspiration 
from their foreheads. 

For all that, in a few’ hours 
they covered a great distance 
considering the steepness of 
the slope; and they ,wete well 
in the heart of the mountains 
by the time the moon was due 
to rise. Instead of that, it 
remained quite dark, and the 
darkness continued until day¬ 
break, when they halted in 
order to refresh themselves 
with a little food and to drink 
of the cool water of a moun¬ 
tain stream. Within twenty 
minutes they pressed on with¬ 
out delay, and journeyed until 
mid-day, when the heat be¬ 
came so great that they were 
obliged to rest for an hour. 

All this day they never saw the sun. It w t &s as 
if the mountains were bathed in a vapour-bath, their 
rugged peaks hidden in a wet, hot cloud, which con¬ 
densed in liquid drops upon the smooth face of the 
rocks. 

And then the night came suddenly. Before a man 
might speak ten words day had changed to darkness. 
Indeed, they could see the shadows of night passing up¬ 
ward from the valleys like a rising flood. By that time, 
^both Augustus Wrenne and Fred Mellors were thoroughly 
exhausted, so overcome by fatigue that they found it 
difficult even to stand. They made a camp fire in a lonely 
place, where there was a great rock, hollowed like a soup- 
plate. Two leafless shrubs grew on either hand, their 
trunks twisted into queer fantastic shapes. They had 
branches like the arms of old, withered men—arms can¬ 
kered and knotted and sapless. There was no sign of life 
in that drear place ; neither w r ere there any of those 
small mountain plants that are so often to be seen 
growing amid the crevices of rocks. Whilst the raw 
meat which they had brought with them from Umtongali 
w'as cooking over the fire, Costello unburdened himself as 
follows: 

“ 1 regard this business,” said he, “ something in the light 
of a steeplechase. There is more than one hurdle in front 
of us at which we might take a fall. However. we may 
safely say that we are over the first jump ; we are, at all 


events, clear of the city. You may be sure our pursuers 
are already on the road ; but we have ten hours* start, 
and they are many miles behind us. I think there is no 
need to post a sentry. It is a physical impossibility that 
we can be surprised within the next few hours; and. 
besides, it is necessary that each one of us gets as much 
sleep as he can, since I propose to push on again at about 
one o'clock in the morning.” 

As soon as they had cooked and eaten their food, they 
scattered broadcast the ashes of the fire ; and this they did 
for two reasons : firstly, the fire itself might betray them ; 
and secondly there was no need of a fire, since the heat 
was as great as ever. The temperature was evidently 
working up for one of those terrific tropical thunderstorms, 
the like of which is never seen in more temperate climes. 
And no sooner were all five fast asleep than the storm 
descended upon them like a thunderbolt. 

It was a greater storm in every w’ay than that which 
they had previously experi¬ 
enced at the entrance to the 
tunnel; for, on this occasion, 
there was no rain. They 
w'ere even in considerable 
danger. Upcn the crest-line 
of the mountain-range they 
lived—as it seemed to them— 
in the very heart of the 
storm, the thunder bursting 
about their ears. The rocks 
in the neighbourhood of their 
bivouac were of iron-stone, 
and from this the sparks from 
the lightning flew as from an 
anvil. Timothy was terri¬ 
fied, and even Maroban6 was 
visibly alarmed. To their 
surprise, Costello confessed 
that he was not wholly un¬ 
afraid. 

*' I never find myself,” said 
he, ” in the presence of such 
a storm as this, without realis¬ 
ing the impotence and little¬ 
ness of man. Confronted by 
a human enemy, we know 
that w’e can rely upon our 
own wit and strength and 
courage. But here we are 
opposed by all the greatest 
forces of Nature—forces 
against which our strength and courage are as nothing.*' 

And in the midst of the storm, visible as in daylight, 
surrounded by the flashing of the lightning, which a 
moment since had so alarmed the man, Maroband rose 
to his feet and threw out both his hands in the direction 
of Umtongali. 

"Pali!” he cried. “Pali! The King calls me 1 I 
return.” 

Costello sprang to his feet. The man had spoken in a 
strengthless, emotionless voice, and yet every w r ord had 
been audible in spite of the uproar of the tempest. 

” Pali calls me. I come, my master. I live but to do 
the bidding of the King.” 

” We must put an end to this ! ** exclaimed Costello. 
** The man is hypnotised, as before. If necessary, we 
must drag him on w ith us by force, until he is beyond the 
influence of the Wizard King.” 

He w’ent to the Tongala and laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
but Marobane shook him off. He then attempted to drag 
the man aw’ay, only to find that he could not do this single- 
handed, for the Tongala was strong. 

” Come! ” cried Costello. ” Wrenne, Fred, lend me a 
hand ! We must use all our strength.” 

To his surprise he received no answer. He then cried 
out to Timothy, in the language of the Bakonga. 

“Timothy, here,” he ordered. “I want you — at 
once.” f 



% 

“ The two sentries made but a feeble offer of 
resistance.” (See page 187.) 
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Again he got no answer, and this was the more sur- 
l prising, since at that moment there had come a lull in 
the storm. Leaving Maroban6, Costello returned to the 
place where he had last seen his three companions, sitting 
upon the ground. A few minutes since he had seen them 
awake ; he had even talked to them. He knew for a fact 
that the storm had awakened them. And yet, there they 
lay. side by side, each one sound asleep. 

Going down upon a knee, he laid hands upon Wrenne, 
who happened to be the nearest, and shook him violently. 

“ Wrenne," he cried, almost desperately. " For Heaven's 
sake, wake up. old man ! " 

To his amazement and consternation, no sign of life 
w’as evident in one who had been so roughly handled. The 
sole result of the shaking was that 
Wrenne’s head fell backwards and for¬ 
wards, as though there were neither 
bones nor muscles in 
his neck. 'Costello 
turned to Timothy, 
and switched on his 
electric torch. The 
negro lay stiff and 
still, his mouth half 
opened, his eyes half 
closed with only the 
whites showing. 

Shaken more vio¬ 
lently than Wrenne, 
he yet did not a- 
waken. And the last 
case was no better 
than the others. 

Fred Mellors lay also 
in a deep senseless 
sleep, which was as 
great a tragedy as 
it was an amazing 
and inexplicable 
mystery. 

Costello drew 
away from them 
and turned again to 
Marobane. To his 
surprise the Tongala 
was— gone. And at 
that, the explorer literally hurled himself upon Wrenne, 
whom he lifted bodily in his powerful arms. , » 

** Wrenne ! " he cried savagely and senselessly. " Wrenne ! 
Wake up, and tell me what this means ! " 

For five minutes it was as if he struggled with a lifeless, 


nerveless being, in whom he could rouse not one spark of 
animation. Then he placed a hand upon his companion’s 
heart, to find -that it was beating violently—too violently 
to be normal. 

Costello drew away and passed a hand across his eyes. 

" Sleep ! " he murmured. " This is no sleep. It is 
wizardry. And the meaning-of it all—is death ! " 

He then sank down upon flic ground with his face between 
his hands. At that moment, there came new life to the 
storm ; for a peal of thunder crashed above his head, and 


long, fiery tongues of lightning stabbed into the blackness 
of the night. And those four lay still and helpless, buried 
in a trance, the objective mind of each—with which a 
man thinks and speaks and does—lost, smitten, as it were, 
by the thunder that crashed amidst the peaks. 


(To be continued .) 



Meditations in Form. 

By JOHN LEA. 


O LD Euclid is noble ! (That’s not my decision.) 

And Caesar (pooh, pooh !) is no end of a knob. 
But learning belongs to a lofty ambition : 

So spare me ! I wasn't cut out for the job. 

The sun through the window is mockingly shining, 

To paint on my grammar, with splendour and care, 

A landscape through which a fair river is twining. 

And—if you’ll believe me—I ought to be there. 

Who wants to be versed in the value of angles ? 

Unless they pertain to the rod and the line. 

Who wishes to stew in political wrangles 

That churned into fury the Tiber and Rhine ? 

\ 

Behold ! There's a swallow ! With rhythmical graces 
She gyrates in circles—an elf of the air— 

And twitters of freedom in beautiful places. 

Ah 1 yme but the spot, and I ought to be there. 


The wind on the hill top is playfully calling: 

“ Leave study, my friend, to the night and the lamp. 
Confinement, just now, must be simply appalling, 
Distorting the soul—and the muscles—w r ith cramp." 

If, Brutus, your dagger succeeded in cleaving 
The chains that a tyrant had forged for the free. 

How comes it the weapon has failed in achieving 
A privilege equally welcome to me ? 

For now, even now, in a way that don't suit us, 

Great Caesar enslaves by tfie might of his quill. 

Oh ! where is the brave metaphorical Brutus 

To poniard the wretch w’ho is plaguing us still ? 

Eh I What ! Fifty lines for divided attention ? 

And choose them from Caesar's description of Gaul ? 
Well ! this is the limit—allow” me to mention— 

And out of such cuts, the unkindest of all. 
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Tricks with Figures. 

More Amusement for Winter Evenings. 


By G. V. DODDERinGr. 


are the long winter even¬ 
ings again upon us, and it 
behoves us to find amusement 
round the fireside at home. 
The following tricks with fig¬ 
ures, although possibly known 
by a few in some or other 
form, should prove of much 
interest to boys seeking a 
lascinating pastime or some 
means of entertaining their 
friends. 

The Answer to the Un¬ 
written Sum. 

This is a very clever and 
bewildering little trick, its 
success depending entirely on 
The performer takes a piece 
of paper and a pencil and requests someone to put down 
a number of figures, and allowing him to see them. This 
done, the performer writes down more figures on another 
piece of paper, folding it carefully and giving it to another 
member of the audience to hold. A third person is now 
asked to contribute a second line of figures to the first, 
after which the performer adds a line. A fourth member 
now does the same, and, finally, the performer again. 

The sum of figures is now given to yet another member, 
who is requested to add them up and reveal his answer. 
This being done, the person holding the piece of paper 
given^him by the performer is asked to read the figures 
thereon. To the astonishment of all, they are found to 
be exactly the same as the answer of the sum. As an 
illustration we will assume that the first person had put 
down the figures 21568. 

The performer must decide now how many lines he 
himself intends to write. We will suppose two. The 
answer to the as yet unwritten sum is found by subtracting 
2 from the right-hand side of the figures first chosen and 
placing it in front of the left-hand side. Thus, in this 
instance, the answer will be 221566. These are the figures 
which are given to a member of the audience to hold. 
The performer now calls for another line of figures from 
another member. Let us suppose this member writes 
61327. We then have 

21568 

61327 

The performer now adds a line himself, and though 
apparently quite haphazardly, takes care to see that each 
one of his figures, when added to the line above it, makes 
the figure 9. Thus in this case he has to make 9 with each 
of the figures 61327, and hence would write down the 
figures 38672, for 

61327 

38672 

99999 

The paper would now read : 

, 21568 

61327 

38672 

After this another person writes down any figures 
he chooses. Suppose 21963. Finally, the performer com¬ 



pletes the sum by adding his line, again remembering that 
he must form a 9 with each of the figures 21963. The 
figures when thus completed would be: 

21568 

61327 

38672 

21963 

78036 

which is now added up. The answ r er is found to be 221566, 
coinciding with the figures which are being held by another 
member of the audience—written down, you will remember, 
on another slip of paper by the performer before the sum 
itself was put down. 

Of course, any number of lines must be permissible, 
in accordance with mathematics—provided, that is, the 
performer fully bears in mind how* many lines he himself 
is going to add ; at the same time remembering that he 
must always write the third and la$t lines, and the others 
alternately. If in this case he had decided to submit three 
lines, his answ er would have been 321565 ; if four lines, then 
421564, and so on. 


To Ascertain Figures that are Thought of. 

There arc several methods of being able to ascertain 
numbers thought of by any member of the audience. We 
will content ourselves by describing tw r o. The first appears 
the more puzzling, since the performer ask^ no questions 
whatever. Someone is requested to put down any sum 
of money he chooses under £10, provided always that 
the shillings £re less than the pounds, and the pence less 
than shillings. The performer does not require to know 
the amount chosen, nor does he wish to see any of the 
working. 

The person performing this operation is now requested 
to reverse this sum of money and subtract the one from 
the other. By this I mean that the second sum of money 
is the same as the first read backwards. Thus the pence 
of the first line form the pounds of the second, the shillings 
remain the same, and the pounds of the first line foim the 
pence of the second line. When the subtraction is complete 
the person is requested to perform the same operation with 
his answer (i.e. reverse the figures), but this time add the 
two last lines. 

This done, he is further requested to think hard of his 
final answer, during w-hich time the performer himself 
claims to have been able to read the operator's thoughts, 
since he himself can accurately reveal the answer. 

The trick in itself is. simple, but the reason not so 
obvious. That, however, does not concern us now. Let 
us suppose the person had written down £8 6s. 3 d. When 
the operation had been completed we should have 
had: 


368 (reversed ancT subtract) 


4 19 7 

719 4 (reversed and add) 


£12 18 11 


This answer the performer knows. Why ? Because 
whatever the sum of money chosen, with the above con¬ 
ditions the answer is always the same. The tiick may be 
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made all the more mysterious if instead of giving the 
answer as £12 18s. n d., the performer reads the figure; 
backwards in units as 11.81.21; or, of course, forwards if 
desired. 

Another M,ethqd. 

TJiis trick involves two other persons besides the per¬ 
former. Both are requested to think of a number under 
10 quite independently. Either of them is then asked to 
take his number and multiply it by 5,-to add 7, and then 
double the result. The first person then privately com¬ 
municates his answer to the second person, who adds to it 
the. figure he was thinking of. The final answer being 
revealed to the performer,. the latter is able to tell each 
person the number he thought of. 

As an example, let us suppose one person thought of 
5 and the other of 8. Now, you can commence with either 
of the two persons concerned. Assuming you were address¬ 
ing the person \yho was thinking of 8, his working would 
be8X5=40-f7 = 47. This doubled would be 94, to 
which the other person has to add the nugiber he was 
thinking of, which in this case is 5, giving us 99. This 
answer is given to you, and you are able to ascertain the 
numbers thought of by subtracting 14 from it. Thus in 
this case 14 from 99 leaves 85, which individually were 
the two numbers chosen, the first number always belong¬ 
ing to the person with whom you 


which, you remember, is picked up for the first time only, 
is, of course, a 3, the number of papers moved. For the 
next position add 3 to 1 (the paper being the first in the 
line from the right). This gives us 4, so, the position of 
the paper to be taken up the second time will be the 
fourth from the right/which again will give us the number 
of papers moved. We continue in the same manner for 
any number of times. 

The Seventeen Donkeys. 

This is a conundrum rather than a trick, but always 
creates much mystery to an audience. The reason is 
again mathematical. The story is that a donkey-dealer 
who had three sons stipulated in his will that at his death 
the eldest son was to have one-half of liis Monkeys, the 
next son one-third, and the other a ninth. At the time of 
his death, however, he possessed only seventeen donkeys, 
and hence it was, of course, impossible to split them up 
into the proportions that the deceased man had wished. 

An executor of the will (obviously a mathematician) 
offered to lend a donkey, which was graciously accepted, 
making eighteen donkeys in all. Dividing these up in 
accordance with the will (£, and l), we find that the sons 
receive 9, 6, and 2 donkeys respectively. But 94-64-2 —■ 
17, and the dealer had left seventeen donkeys, so the 
executor hitched up his donkey and took it home rejoicing ! 


worked. 

If in this example you had agreed 
to work with the person who had 
chosen the 5. the only difference 
would have been that your final 
answer would have been 58. ' 

To Tell the Number of Papers 
Moved. 

For this trick you will require ten 
pieces of paper about an inch square. 

On each of these papers put the 
figures 1 up to 10 inclusive, and 
arrange them numbers downwards in 
this order. Now ask anyone to move 
any number of the papers one at a 
time from the left-hand to the right- 
hand end. You are then able to pick 
up the papers bearing the numbers 
which have been moved for any num¬ 
ber of times. 

The trick is quite simple, only 
requiring a little mental calculation. 

For the first time the papers are 
moved the number moved will, of 
course, be on the paper on the extreme 
right hand. The reason is obvious. 

For the second move, however, you 
will require a little elementary arith¬ 
metic. Having picked up the last 
piece of paper on the right hand, 
showing the number of pieces dis¬ 
turbed in the first move, you must 
•remember the number on this paper, 
together with its position in the line. 

The last paper on the right-hand side 
is reckoned 1; the second calculation 
rests on the fact that you must add 
the number on the paper picked up 
to its position. The number thus 
obtained will be the position of the 
paper counting from the right-hand 
end showing the number of papers 
moved the second time. 

An illustration will make this more 
clear. Supposing three papers had 
been moved the first time, then the 
last paper on the right-hand side SOME episodes in the career of a younger Brother, v. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Stamp Corner. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
4< COLLECTOR.” 

FEBRUARY. 




Czecho-Slovakia : 
30 deniers. 


Czecho-Slovakia : 
S deniers. 


Memel Stamp : 10 pf. 
on 10 c. France. 


Colombia : 1 cent, 

“ Provisional/* 


T HE biggest mistake made by quite a goodly proportion 
of boy stamp lovers is that they persist in trying to 
collect without owning a catalogue. I purposely 
employ the phrase " trying to- collect," because 
systematic and orderly collecting is quite impossible unless 
you have access to and habitually consult that necessary adjunct. 


Cook Islands, Aitutaki. 

£ d ., olive-green and black, " Landing of Captain Cook.’* 
id., red agd black, " Shipping alongside quay and native 
canoe." 

i \d., sepia and black, " Portrait of Captain Cook." 

3 d., deep blue and black, " Coco nut Palm." 


A priced catalogue, 
lutely indispen- 
philatelist; he 
along without it. 
plenty of mis- 
attempt to do so. 
a fine old philatelic 
result of their line 
There are few 
intelligent men 
heads of the great c . 
firms. They are 
from their own natural ability 



indeed, is abso- 
sa ble to every 
simply cannot get 
Yet there are 
guided fellows who 
£nd in their cases 
muddle is the 
of procedure, 
more clever and 
than those who are 
stamp-dealing 
individuals who 
would probably succeed well 


6 d., slate-blue 

tive village." 
is., marone and 
settlement 
These six stamps 
very interesting 
been issued for the 
New Zealand, 
times rather 
by the name of 
There is a separate 
four islands: 



in any line of business. Enthusiasts as to their particular 
avocation, they talk stamps and they think stamps nearly all 
their time, in certain instances they live 
surrounded by thousands and thousands of 
pounds’ worth of specimens, and their whole 
existence is occupied in examining and in 
making offers for and in selling stamps. 

Needless to declare, therefore, they can 
supply almost any required piece of phila¬ 
telic information, " out of their own 
heads." 

In spite, though, of that acquired qualifi¬ 
cation, you would, if you visited one of these 
gentlemen, very soon notice that he constantly 
referred to his catalogue. And that for the 
reason that in order to be adequately informed 
and accurate no philatelist can dispense with such assistance. 

A catalogue, then, of some sort the collector must have. And 
now that the newer of these books contain all the war stamps 


and brown, " Na- 

black, " Native 
and harbour." 
form part of the 
series that has 
dependencies of 
which are some- 
loosejy referred to 
the Pacific Islands, 
set for each of the 
Aitutaki, Niue, 

Penrhyn, and Rarotonga, the last named being the capital of 
the Cook Group. The stamps were printed from plates engraved 
in recess by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., and they have 
gained universal approval for their general 
excellence. They are upon thick wove* paper 
and bear no watermark. 

For each of the four sets the designs and 
denominations are practically the same. But 
to distinguish one from another the stamps 
of the four islands there has been evolved 
quite an elaborate colour scheme, the details 
of wdiich are given below. On each of the 
Aitutaki stamps appear the name of the 
island and the w'ord " Postage." The denomi¬ 
nation is in w’ords at the foot, the value being 
{Enlarged.) repeated in numerals in the two lower comers. 

All the scenes depicted are appropriately 
typical of Oceanic life and the very satisfactory portrait of 



and stamps issued 
the war, they are 
themselves than 
years past. There 
in the " Stamp 
tailed notices of 
time to time you 
of all the more 
logues included in 
Month " which are 
tisement pages in 
As regards one 



in consequence of 
more complete in 
they have been for 
is not always space 
Corner" for de¬ 
books. But from 
will find reviews 
important cata- 
the " Notes of the 
given in the adver- 
the " B.O.P." 
or two technical 


terms : a block of stamps is any number that are unsevered 
and not in a strip. A strip is any unsevered row of stamps, 
not a pair, and either vertical or horizontal. A pair is two 
unsevered stamps, horizontal. And a vertical pair is distin¬ 
guished by being so referred to. 


Captain Cook 
and old print 
to give a faith- 
of him. The 
other three 
N i u e.—A d., 
black, id., red 
i \d., vermilion 
light blue and 
green and 
grey-brown and 
Penrhyn Is- 
bright green 
red and black, 
and black. 3 d., 



[Enlarged.) 


is from a rare 
that is believed 
fu 1 likeness 
stamps of the 
islands are : 
light green and 
and black, 
and black. 3 d., 
black, 
brown, 
black. 

land. — \d., 
and black, id., 
1 \d., mauve 
vermilion and 


6 d., 
1 s ., 


black. 6d., dirk brown and purple brown, is., grey blueand black. 

Rarotonga.— ±d., sage green and black. id., red and black 
1 \d., dull blue and black. 3 d., brown and black. 6 d., orange 
and brown, is., violet and black. 
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Cook Islands' stamps have always been favourites with many 
collectors, particularly such of our philatelists as have a special 
liking for British Colonials. The portrait stamp of the late 
Queen Makea Takau, chief of the Cook Islands Federal Govern¬ 
ment, is well known ; as is also the Torea bird or wry-neck. In 
1919 the separate stamps of the Cook Islands were superseded 
by those of New 
printed ” Raro 
and permanent 
a welcome addi 
for it will abolish 
philatelic gibe as 
“too many cooks ” 
stamp of the Cook 
tion, 1892, ” type 
as that of Queen 
was illustrated in 
some time ago, 
it in conjunction 
series provides an 
structive com- 
Belgian Congo, 
orange and black. 1 
5 f., green and black. 



f., violet and black. 


Zealand over- 
tonga.” This new 
series, though, is 
tion to our albums, 
the rather familiar 
to there being 
The first postage 
Islands Federa- 
printed ” (as well 
Makea Takau), 
our ” Corner ” 
and to examine 
with this present 
exceedingly in- 
parison. 

Aerial—50 c., 

2 f., blue and black. 


have much wealth and more leisure should pay considerable 
attention to them. That, though, is advice that does not apply 
intimately to the average boy philatelist, who in most instances 
will do well to take all the stamps that come his way, no 
matter to what country they belong. 

Czecho slovakia.—5 deniers, dark blue, ” Dove and letter.” 
30 deniers, red violet, ” Allegory of Republic breaking chains of 
bondage.” 

These stamps are part of a set issued last year to commemorate 

sky Slet,” 
the great 
tival of the 
people and 
every ten 
the designs 
clever Czech 
it is mainly 
reason that 


the ” Sokol- 
which is 
national fes- 
Bohemian 
takes place 
years. All 
were by 
artists, and 
for the 
the ” flying 
stamp, as it 




For a good while now the Congo air mail has been in going 
order, and a little time back the special postage stamps for the 
service were at last forthcoming. Four in number, they form 
another set of striking appearance. Each of 
them shows a different view of the Congo, with 
an aeroplane flying across the sky. All of 
them have at top the words ” Service Postal 
A6rien,” and other inscriptions in French and 
Flemish. On either side of the 5 f. is a tall 
palm tree, and similarly placed on the 2 f. are 
aeroplane propellers. From the fact that the 
mail-carrying aeroplane is depicted winging its 
way over African scenery these are eminently 
stamps that record history. 

These two sets of stamps are likely to be so 
popular, particularly with our ” British Colonial” [Enlarged.) 

and ” Airpost ” specialists, that I think it will 
be useful to mention their cost. Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., 
of Ipswich, always famous for new issues, supply the Cook 
Islands, each set of six, for 25. 6 d. ; the complete set of four 
islands for 105. Their price for the four Belgian Congo Aerial 
is 5s. 9 d. A set of stamps, whether extensive or otherwise, 
possesses usually more general interest than do an equal number 
of disconnected specimens. 

Colombia.—1 c., green, ” Provisional.” 

This is one of the Colombian stamps that have been quaintly 
termed ” permanent pro¬ 
visionals.” As in the 1908 
issue, there is a large figure 
of value on an engine- 
turned ground, but a white 
tablet inscribed with the. 
word ” Provisional ” has 
been let in across the lower 
part of the figure of value. 

This tablet, or frame of 
four ” rules,” is set di¬ 
agonally across the stamp, appearing as if a portion of the stone 
had been wiped off and the addition inserted in the vacant 
space. The 50 c. is another stamp that has been so altered, and 
in this case, unlike that of the 1 c., the colour of the stamp has 
been changed. Formerly blue on rose, this ” Provisional ” is 
rose-red. The stamps are lithographed at the Lithografia 
Nacional, Bogatd, the name of which institution in abbre¬ 
viated form appears upon the 1908 issue. 

Colombia is, of course, one of those remarkable countries of 
South and Central America, the stamps of which are literally 
legion. In their varieties and shades, Colombian stamps run 
into thousands, and it has been said that only collectors who 


pigeon 
is common¬ 
ly called, has attracted not a little attention, that I am here 
including the pair. The ” pigeon ” stamp is perhaps of not 
very finished appearance, but the design is distinctive and can¬ 
not be mistaken for anything else. And it should be remem¬ 
bered that individuality in this respect is to-day exceedingly 
difficult to attain. The ” woman breaking her chains ” is, of 
course, symbolical of the country's new-found freedom. 

Memel.—10 pf. on 10 c. France, red, “Sower ” 
type. 

The first issue of this port, or “ Free City,” 
on the Baltic consists of provisionals overprinted 
on the stamps of France. The Complete list is 
as follows : 


5 pf. on 5 c. 
10 pf. on 10 c. 
30 pf. on 30 c. 
40 pf. on 20 c. 
50 pf. on 35 c. 
60 pf. on 40 c. 


80 pf. on 45 c. 

1 m. on 50 c. 

1 m. 25 pf. on 60 c. 

2 m. on 1 f. 

3 m. on 5 f. 



As there are such shoals of new stamps, many 
of them hailing from places hitherto unheard of, the hope was 
at one time expressed that the threatened stamps of Memel, 
amongst other promised issues, would fail to materialise. Here, 
however, they are, and, like the rest of their fellows, the 
collector is obliged to take notice of them. With the present 
time profusion of stamp-production it is hardly safe to ignore 
anything. 

A few words may here be appropriately said concerning these 
well known ” Sow'cr ” type stamps of France. The design is 

a fine one, and shows a 
graceful figure of a woman 
scattering seed in the 
furrows, with or without 
a rising sun in the back¬ 
ground. By an error of 
judgment the first stamp 
of the issue u^as coloured 
a raw shade of sage green, 
and it met with dis 
approval on all sides. But 
the figure of the sower was so pleasing and artistic that, by the 
force of its own merit, it rescued the stamp from oblivion. A 
second ” Sower ” type with an altered background was produced, 
and has worthily remained in circulation ever since. As you 
will see from your catalogue, there are stamps of the ” Sower ” 
type that are listed as being ” with ground ” and ” without 
ground.” 

Sometimes you will come across a French “ Sower ” or other 
stamp bearing the overprint ” F.M.” This stands for Franchise 
Militaire, or Military Post, and show's that the stamp is one of 
those that are, under certain conditions, issued free to the 
military forces of the Republic. 
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“ As he drew . 

near the bridge 

he saw that the figure was a boy.” (See page 196.) 


1. 

T HE Abbot and Lord Jasper of Dirlington had met 
by chance on the high-road, and had come to 
words on that old quarrel of theirs touching the 
repairing of the bridge. 

Young Jasjier sat his horse and listened in some dis¬ 
comfort, for, though his father was good to him, he knew 
he was rough and overbearing to others ; and the boy 
was very fond of the Abbot, who was, in truth, a godly 
man, such as young Jasper saw little of in the castle of 
Dirlington. 

“It stands thus, my lord,” the Abbot insisted with 
firmness. “ With you lies the duty of keeping the bridge 
in repair. Bequests were left by your father and by other 
Lords of Dirlington for this purpose, and yet the bridge 
is almost in ruins. The left parapet is gone—there is a 
hole worn right\through the arch that has broken a horse's 
leg. When the river is high, and the ford impassable, 
scarcely can the brethren cross in safety.” 

“ Then let them stay at home and pray ! ” interrupted 
Lord Jasper impatiently, holding in his high-spirited horse 
with difficulty. 

The Abbot let the jeer pass, although his eyes flashed, 
and went on speaking steadily. 

“ But a month agone. some poor man seeking our 
sanctuary on a stormy night was swept away into the 
river and— ” 

“ Right glad am I to hear it ! ” cried Lord Jasper. 
“ You harbour too many rascals over there, my Lord 
Abbot.” 

“ And some victims of the Lord of Dirlington's mis¬ 
deeds likewise,” retorted the Abbot dryly, “ who have been 
robbed of merchandise on this high-road—which road at 
least, my lord, you keep in good repair ! ” 

Lord Jasper burst into a loud laugh. 

“ All ! crow you on that note ? ” he shouted, shaking 
with mirth. “ So, then, some came unscathed out of that 
foray ? I trust it was one of the fattest of the merchants 1 ” 
Young Jasper glanced apprehensively at the Abbot's 
darkening face, and fidgeted uneasily with the dagger in 
his belt. He did not like these high-road robberies of his 
father's, and this last one—seven merchants travelling 
peacefully to Drayton Fair with much merchandise, and 
stopped and robbed and beaten—had roused the neigh¬ 
bourhood, used as they were to the lawlessness of Lord 
Jasper. So much indignation had there been that, had 
the country not been so unsettled in this year of grace 
1485, and the Lord of Dirlington so strong, the Sheriff 
of Drayton would have had something to say or do in 
the matter. 


The Broken 
Bridge. 

How my Lord of Dirlington 
found Sanctuary. 

By E. F. SHALLARD. 


The Abbot, however, took no notice of the Lord 
of Dirlington’s mirth. 

“ He was saved by us from the river,” he 
answered sternly. “ I hold, my lord, that you stand 
in danger of outlawry for that crime.” 

“ Nay, my Lord Abbot, cotint not on that 1 ” cried 
Lord Jasper. “ Richard of Gloucester knows too well 
the value of a strong friend.’’ 

“ Richard of Gloucester 1 ” said the Abbot, slowly and 
meaningly, and he gave a sudden keen glance at the Lord 
of Dir.ington. “ Richard of Gloucester I Ay, truly, he 
reigns to-day, but what of to-morrow ? ” 

“ To-morrow! And to-morrow he will reign also, my 
Lord Abbot, but if he falls—why 1 I’ll seek sanctuary 
with you.” He laughed again. 

“ And I will receive you. my son.” said the Abbot with 
a complete change of tone and bearing. “ Only, come 
not by the bridge;” and lifting his hand in blessing, the 
Abbot turned his horse and rode slowly down the road to 
the ford. 

Lord Jasper trotted on. still laughing to himself, but 
young Jasper remained to stare thoughtfully after the 
black figure receding up the hot and dusty road. 

A shout from his father roused him and he spurred after 
him recklessly. Lord Jasper frowned at him angrily. 

“ Art trying to break thy neck, boy ? ” he said roughly. 
“ Wilt never rememlier that laine foot of thine ? ” 

The boy flushed scarlet. 

“ Indeed, father.” he cried eagerly. “ My foot does 
not stop me riding or swimming or doing anything other 
boys can do. 'Tis only a limp after all.” 

“ Tush 1 Nonsense ! ” said his father impatiently. 
“ I’ll make a priest of thee yet if thru camt not remember 
that thou wilt one day be Lord of Dirlington, weakling as 
thou art.” 

He looked down kindly on the boy, however, who 
answered him fearlessly enough. 

“ I am no such weakling now, father. You have been 
away so much, you do not know how strong I am growing, 
small as I am. And. father. King Richard himself is 
small and lame and deformed, and you always say he is a 
great fighter.” 

Lord Jasper laughed. 

“ That’s true enough, lad. Yes, Richard’s a fighter ! 
Well, I'll say no more, only have some care. Tell me 
now.” changing his tone. ” thcu art fond of the black 
monks over there. Has my Lord Abbot been any journey- 
ings lately ? ” 

“ No. sir.” said Jasper. “ He has not been abroad for 
months. Father Eustace has beqn away.” 

“ Ha I ” Lord JasjKir turned quickly. ” Heard you if 
he went to London ? 

” Brother Peter told me but yesterday that Father 
Eustace had just returned from Wales.” 

“ Wales 1 ” exclaimed his father looking astounded and 
perplexed. “ W ales ! Now, wliat bodes that ? ” And he 
trotted on lost in thought. 

Young Jasper was silent too. He w*as too used to 
sudden alarms and news to take much heed of them, and 
was more interested in studying through the trees as much 
as he could see of the old ruinous bridge. For an idea 
had come into his head during the dispute between his 
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father and the Abbot, and he was wondering how he 
could put it into practice. 

The bridge, indeed, was unsafe. The left wall was gone 
altogether in the centre; the other one was in better 
condition but was crumbling at the top. The ruts were 
deep and dangerous; and in the middle was the hole of 
which the Abbot had spoken, through which could be seen 
the water rushing below. 

They passed and turned up the steep winding ascent 
to the Cattle of Dirlington, which stood within high gloomy 
walls, on a promontory thrust out into the river. On 
three sides of the castle the water rushed round the bottom 
of the precipitous cliff, the walls built so sheer on the edge 
that, moss-grown as they were, one could 
not tell where the cliff ended and the walls 
began. On the fourth side, a deep ditch, 
drawbridge, and outer barbican made of the 
castle a stronghold that any king, in those 
troubled times, would be glad to know was 
in the hands of such a fierce, unscrupulous 
adherent as Jasper of Dirlington. As they 
rode up, the boy noticed a few men were 
watching for them on the tower. 

44 Look, father," he cried, " there is 
news 1 " 

Lord Jasper looked up quickly. The 
men on the tower disappeared, but 
were waiting as Lord Jasper and his 
son galloped up. 

"A messenger, my lord," said John 
the armourer, at the stirrup. 

A rebellion—" 

But the messenger, dusty 
and tired, had already thrust a 
parchment into the lord’s 
hand as he drew up in the 
great court of the castle. 

Lord Jasper read and 
his face darkened. 

" To horse I” he called, 
and while he talked with 
the messenger the court 
suddenly filled with clam¬ 
our as the alert and 
disciplined troop armed 
themselves hurriedly and 
the horses were led out. 

" Father 1 " cried Jas¬ 
per. " Oh, take me this 
time, father— " 

His father silenced him 
with such a fierce look 
that Jasper dared say no 
more. 

" Art a fool, boy. 'Tis 
no place for weak boys 
when we ride to punish 
traitors. Here. Walter. I 
can leave thee but a score 
of men, but they will be 
enough to hold the castle; 
and, hark ye. Walter, 
whether Richard win or 
lose. I shall return to 

Dirlington. I care not for a score of kings when 1 am 
safe in my castle ! So, whatever happens, look for me. 
Jasper, have a care of thyself. Art ready, John ? " 

And, without even dismounting the Lord of Dirlington 
led his troop over the drawbridge and clattered down 
the hill, while Jasper watched them enviously. 

He turned at last as the gates closed and spoke to old 
Thomas. 

" Did you hear what the news was, Thomas ? " 

44 The messenger was from my Lord Stanley, sir; he 
said that there was trouble in Wales." 

*' In Wales 1 " cried Jasper. " Now, I wonder if my 
Lord Abbot knew about it ? " 


He remembered the Abbot’s words that morning. 

" Like enough." answered old Thomas. " They say 
that my Lord Bishop of Ely has come back." 


ii. 

^ARLY the following morning, the Abbot was pre¬ 
paring 1 to ride forth. He stood at the outmost 
gateway of the Abbey while a lay brother held 
his horse in readiness. The Abbot ha<l paused 
to give some directions to the Prior, and, while he talked. 


E 




I.F2 


14 The mes¬ 
senger, dusty 
and tired, had already 
thrust a parchment 
into the lord's hand as 
up in the great court 
castle.” 


he drew 
of the 


his eyes followed the long stream of pack-horses which 
were disappearing over Footlake Hill on the high-road, 
while with them rode the gioup of merchants who had 
spent the previous night in the guest-rooms of the Abbey. 

" At least." said the Abbot grimly. " they ride in safety 
this tide. Lord Jasper has too much on his hands now to 
have time for highway robbery." 

The Prior nodded thoughtfully and went back to the 
Abbey. The Abbot had his foot in the stirrup w r hen the 
lay brother gave a sudden exclamation and pointed to 
the bridge. 

" Mercy on me 1 " he cried. 44 The Black Lord will 
kill him I " 
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The Abbot turned with a start. There on the bridge— 
half-a-mile away—was someone quite openly and com¬ 
posedly mending the broken structure. The Abbot 
glanced quickly up at the great castle. There were no 
unusual signs of excitement. A few men-at-arms were 
lounging on one of the towers; they appeared to be 
watching the man on the bridge, but evidently had no 
intei.tion of interfering. 

The Abbot sprang into the saddle. 

" This must be looked to," he said curtly, and cantered 
away. * - 

As he drew near the bridge he saw that the figure was 
a boy, but the leather coat and close-titting cap might 
have been worn by any peasant at such work. 

It was only when he reac hed the bridge, and the boy 
turned, that he saw who it was. 

" Jasper 1 " he cried out in astonishment, and then 
he added hurriedly, ".thy father will kill thee for this, 
boy." 

" Nay, my Lord Abbot." said Jasper, looking straight 
at the other, " 1 am the only person who is in no danger 
from doing it." 

There was a long pause. Jasper waited silently while 
the Abbot sta: ed in front of him. thinking. 

" That is true, maybe." said the monk at last, speaking 
slowly. " Still, Jasper, my lord will surely be angry, and 
his anger is no li 0 ht matter." 

Jasper looked uncomfortable, but he made no answer 
to this obvious truth. 

" Come here, my son," said the Abbot at last, kindly, 
and Jasper came obediently. 

" Tell me, what made you think of doing this ? " 

Jasper hesitated. " It was what you said about the 
money being left—partly," he said slowly, " and— " he 
seemed unable to explain clearly, but the Abbot under¬ 
stood. 

" And then "—Jasper went on, looking anywhere but 
at the Abbot—" there were the men coming to sanctuary. 
Some might be drowned without you even knowing, and 
it would be our fault. May I go on with it, father ? " 

The Abbot laid his hand on the boy's head, and his face 
was very kind indeed. 

" The way of the Lord is wonderful! " he murmured. 
" Nay, my son, I shall not interfere." 

Jasper went back to the bridge satisfied, for he had been 
a little doubtful what the Abbot would say. The Abbot 
watched him limping about for a little while, and then 
said— 

" That work is too hard for thee, my son. Will no one 
help thee ? " 

Jasper shook his head emphatically. 

" Hubert, John Armourer’s son, wanted to come, but 
I would not let him. - That would make my father angry 1 
And I am quite strong enough—stronger than 1 look," be 
added with his usual objection to being considered a 
weakling. 

The Abbot smiled a little but said only—" Has there 
been any news of thy father ?" 

" He will not send news, he will come himself," said 
Jasper. " He said that if the King lost or won he would 
come back to Dirlington. He said he could hold the 
castl< against a score of kings. Do you think King Richard 
will be defeated ? " 

" I cannot tell," said tbe Abbot. " But surely a 
murderer will not be allowed to reign for long over our 
England." And as Jasper gazed after him with wide-open 
eyes—for the tale of the murder of hi$ nephew's by the 
King was then known to few—the Abbot rode thought¬ 
fully away. 

It was on the tenth day that Jasper finished the left 
side of the bridge. The parapet was roughly but effectively 
repaired ; the hole was filled in ; the ruts levelled. Jasper 
and Hubert viewed it with pride. l or Hubert, quite 
unable to keep away, had taken to clattering down the 
hill on his po y two or three times a day, and, whi e 
ostentatiously keeping away from the spot where Jasper 
was working, had given him much useful advice. 


On this day. Hubert had perched himself on the mended 
parapet while Jasper was at work on the other side, when 
the sudden blast of a horn broke the heavy silence of the 
sultry afternoon. It startled Hubert, and he fell back¬ 
wards upon the bridge, hitting his head on a stone. He 
sat up with a contused sensation, rubbing his head, and 
staring at the warder on the castle keep, who was making 
urgent signals to them. 

" Hubert, look ! " 

Hubert jumped up and saw Jasper pointing up the 
high-road. Over the top t>f “ Footlake Hill, a mile away, 
came a troop of horsemen at a gallop, and the gleam of 
spears and armour showed here and there. 

It is my lord 1 " shouted Hubert, but again the warning 
blast of the horA silenced him. 

"It is not 1 " shouted Jasper excitedly. " Quick, 
Hubert, we must ride for it! " 

The boys made a dash for their horses, threw themselves 
on them anyhow, and, once out of the belt of trees, t $pt 
up the slope to the castle. They had a good start, 
were safely behind the closed gates when the enemy reactsii 
th*. bottom of the hill. 

In the courtyard Jasper fell off his horse panting, 
limped at a great rate up the narrow stone stairs in m 
outer tower. In a room at the top, gazing through a loop- 
hole, he found Walter Howard, the captain left in charge 
and threw himself on him. 

" Who are they ? What do t)iey want ? " he demanded!* 

" Gently 1 Gently ! my young lord." said the capta|j| 
coolly. Twenty-five years in camps had made it veiy 
difficult to surprise or excite the long-headed Yorksh&fe 
soldier. f 

" As to who they are—they are mainly the citizens of Drily- 
ton town with goodness knows how many guild banners, 
and the sheriff at the head of them, and there's half tbe 
knights and gentlemen of two counties, and beshrew me. 
enough peasantry and villeins to make a fine army—if they 
were armed. Marry 1 I know who they ate / " he said, 
snapping his fingers with unutterable contempt. 

Jasper screwed his head round in order to see more 
clearly through the loop-hole. 

" And what do they want ? " he said again. " Why. 
Walter, they can't take the castle ! " 

" An’ that they know right well," agreed Walter. 
" Nay 1 'tis plain enough. 1 fear me. Richard is defeated 
and most like slain. See you. Jasper, there, and there, 
and there "— he pointed to various bodies of men. " Those 
are all for the Red Rose. And mark you, they have 
not shown their banners these ten years—Ah ! See you 
that ? " The enemy were spreading out their men to 
enclose the landward side of the castle from river bank to 
river bank. 

" They go to besiege us 1 " exclaimed Jasper. 

" Ay. 'tis plain enough. They have had news, and 
had it right early, for, plague take 'em, they have out¬ 
stripped my lord." Walter swore a hearty oath or twO. 

" They know they can't get in, but they can stop us getting 
out and stop any news— " 

" Walter," interrupted the boy excitedly. " They 
want my father! Don't you see ? They know he has 
gone, and they know he promised to come back ,* why. 
half the village was in the courtyard when he went and 
heard him say so 1 " 

Walter \slapped his hand on the edge of the loop-bole. 

" Beshrew me for a fool! Art right!" he cried. 

" They’ll want the Black Lord, and," with another ex¬ 
clamation. " they’ll get him, too. for he can't be far behind 
them—that is. likely he’ll wait for the dark, for, i' faith, 
his troop will be scattered if there has been a rout—" 
Walter reasoned it out. half to himself, half to Jasper. 

" Yes, he’ll be alone, and short shrift will he have ! " ht 
added grimly, and in silence the two watched the closing 
up of body after body of troops. 

" They guard the ford, Walter," murmured Jasper ; 
then suddenly he caught Walter's arm. " They do not 
guard the bridge I " 

" What matter," said Walter, gloomily. " Like enough. 
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H ALF-AN-HOUR later. 

Jasper, clad in a close- 
fitting leather jerkin, 
stood in the keep at 
one of the lower loopholes that 
looked over the river. He hs- 
^ tened to the distant thunder with 
satisfaction. Suddenly, there 
broke out shouts and a clash of 
arms from the gateway. Then 
with some difficulty he wriggled 
out of the loophole. Years ago, 
when quite a small boy, he had 
seen a page leave the castle in 
this -way. And what one boy 
had done, he was of the opinion 
he could do likewise, lame foot 
or not. 

In after years—though he 
would never own it. except to 
the Abbot—Jasper never liked 
to think of that climb down the 
cliff. As he pushed through the 
loophole, he saw the river swirling 
far below him. He did not look 
again but kept his eyes on the 
surface of the rock before him. 
as he slipped perilously from one 
tiny foothold to another. The 
storm came nearer and the rain 
began to fall steadily, so that 
in the dusk it would have been 
a keen-sighted soldier who could 
have seen the slender figure 
clinging to the cliff. Jasper's 
breath was gone, and his hands 
and knees were raw and bleeding 
when he paused at length on a 
little ledge the width of his foot, 
not six feet above the water. 
He rested there a moment with 
. ,, his eyes closed and his face 

Lord of Dirlington well against the rock. Then the 

» thought of his father riding into 

men and horses on the the midst of his enemies roused 

page 198.) him. and he pulled himself to¬ 

gether. and, waiting for the -next 
clap of thunder, he dropped into the river under cover of 
the noise. 

He sank deep, and came up gasping some distance 
past the sentries on the bank. The worst was over 
now. and he steered for the opposite bank, ducking 
under the archway of the bridge with a prayer of thanks¬ 
giving that he had been able to make at least half of 
it safe. 

The ford was the danger, for flashes of lightning were 
now illuminating the water at intervals ; but he chose his 
time between the flashes, and, crawling through the reeds, 
crossed safely. Lower down the river he drew himself 
out 6f the water, shaking with cold, though the night was 
hot. 


he knows naught of this attack, and a rat couldn’t pass 
their lines to warn him." 

Jasper turned quickly with a new look on his face. 

" Now, I know what to do I " he cried eagerly. " Look, 
Walter, it will be dark soon, and 'tis dull. It looks like a 
storm. At dusk, do you make a feint of sallying out with 
a troop of horses and men-at-arms from the gate. Keep 
them watching you. I will go warn my father." 

He had reached the doorway, with his hand on the leather 
curtain, before Walter recovered from his surprise. 

“ Nay, Jasper, what art going to do ? " 

Jasper paused and hesitated, then he smiled and shook 
; his head. 

"If aught happens to me you had better not know. 


* li showed the Lord of Dirlington well 
away over the bridge, and a confused, 
struggling mass of men and horses on the 
bridge itself. (See page 198.) 


they still think it ruinous—but so will my lord, even if he 
has the chance to cross it." And the disturbed captain 
fell to pacing the room. 

M If he could only get to sanctuary across the bridge," 
urged the boy 


Walter," he said significantly. " But I’ll tell you this— 
listen for the sanctuary bell 1 " and Walter heard his 
halting step go down the stone 
stairs. 

The captain remained staring 
at the swinging curtain; then 
he scratched his head doubtfully; 
then he frowned a little ; finally 
he tightened his sword - belt, 
squared his shoulders, and went 
off to carry out Jasper’s orders. 


1 
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The Lord of Dirlington. quite alone, exhausted and 
wounded, and with his pursuers scarcely a mile behind, 
urged his horse up Footlake Hill, cheered by the thought 
that he would soon be within the walls of his castle. At 
the top of the hill a low cry of “ Father ! " startled him 
and brought him to a standstill. 

" Jasper ! ” he exclaimed. “ What mad folly is this ? " 
Then, as he leaned down, and a flash of lightning showed 
tl»e wet. bedraggled boy, his voice changed. "^What has 
liappened ? " he asked sharply. 

Jasper caught the horse’s bridle. 

" The castle is surrounded "—and in a few hurried 
»ords half heard through the thunder and the rain, he 
told his story. His father heard him with scarcely a 
word. 

" I wonder whence they got the news so early I " he 
said. " I rode straight from the field. Well, I must 
needs go back and break through—and, by Heaven ! 
here they come 1 " And, piercing the noise of the storm. 
Jasper heard a tramp and jingle of horses furiously 
ridden. 

“ Nay. father ! " he clung to the horse's rein as the 
Lord of Dirlington swung round. "The Abbey 1 You 
must to sanctuary at the Abbey." 

"Nay. let go. boy. Thou say’st the ford is watched— 
and the bridge is useless on such a night." 

" The bridge is mended." Even at that moment 
Jasper felt his father start angrily and heard a hasty 
" Now, by my halidom 1 " but he went on unheeding. 
" Shalt hear the tale to-morrow, but now ride, father, 
ride, and keep to the left of the bridge. Quick, they 
have seen thee ! " A flash of lightning had indeed 
shown the Lord of Dirlington clearly to the pursuers, 
and a roar of triumph came up the hill. Jasper had 
vanished into the shadows, but still his father stayed a 
moment. 

" Jasper 1 " he called, " Jasper ! " 

Jasper’s voice came back. 

" Ride ! Ride ! I’ll join thee at the Abbey." 

The thunder of horses' feet up the hill told Lord Jasper 
it was indeed time to ride if he would reach the Abbey 
safely, and driving his spurs into his horse he dashed over 
the crest of the hill and down the other side at headlong 
speed. Young Jasper climbed up the nearest tree as the 
pursuit rushed by, v 
filling the night 
with clamour. The 
next flash showed 
his father half-way 
down the hill, bent 
low in his saddle; 
then darkness fell, 
and above the noise 
of storm and pur¬ 
suit, he heard the 
trumpets in the 
camp around the 
castle. 

The next flash 
came as Lord Jasper 
turned across' the 
turf to the bridge. 

The foremost of his 
pursuers was close 
behind him, 

Jasper, 

with excitement. 


saw his father's sword flash as darkness fell again. Jaspei 
clenched his hands in suspense as he waited for the next 
glimpse, but it showed the Lord of Dirlington well away 
over the bridge, and a confused, struggling mass of men 
and horses on the bridge itself. 

Jasper gave an incautious shout of triumph and slid 
down the tree, and even as he raced for the river bank the 
Abbey bell tolled out, followed by a triumphant blast ol 
trumpets from the watchers in the castle. 

The Lord of Dirlington was in sanctuary and safe. 

And. as Walter said, the enemy could do nothing with 
the Black Lord safe in sanctuary and his son with him. 
They appealed to the new king, however, and camped 
round the Abbey, waiting. 

But the Lord of Dirlington had a friend in Henry of 
Richmond’s camp in the person of Lord Stanley, who, 
at the critical moment, had deserted Richard on Bosworth 
field, and through him, no doubt, Lord Jasper worked. 
However that may be, Henry heard the tale of the 
mending of the bridge and the climb down the cliff, and 
'tis said he swore that a boy so gallant and. also, so pious, 
should win pardon for a dozen rascally fathers. And in 
the end. Lord Jasper made many promises to be law- 
abiding and to let peaceful merchants travel in peace, and 
in token of good faith, to send young Jasper to court as 
hostage. 

So, one day the Black Lord came out of the Abbey with 
Jasper riding joyously behind him, and, to his astonish¬ 
ment, found the place alive with peasants, archers, citizens 
of Drayton—even to all the troops that had invested the 

castle. 

They gave a great shout when they caught sight of 
Jasper, and in a moment he was the centre of a cheering 
throng. It was a minute or two before the astounded 
boy realised that the story of his adventures had spread 
abroad. 

Lord Jasper frowned and then, laughed. He pulled his 
horse back to the side of the Abbot, and they rode slowly 
behind, watching Jasper in the middle of the cheering 
crowd, which evidently intended escorting him to the 
castle. 

As they came to the bridge the Lord of Dirlington laughed 
again, rather grimly. 

" The old days are gone, my Lord Abbot," he said. 

" The wars are over, 
for, as I hear, the 
Red Rose and the 
White are to be 
united. 'I faith, it 
seems I must fit 
myself to peaceful 
ways and. as a be¬ 
ginning, I must re¬ 
concile myself with 
the Church ! " He 
glanced at the Abbot 
half mockingly, half 
seriously. " So I’ll 
even build you a 
great stone bridge 
over the river as a 
penance, and with a 
chapel on it too. 
But, by your leave, 
we will leave Jas¬ 
per's Bridge as it 
is." 



THE CHOICE. 

“ Give us a ’and and carry the nipper or the washin’ up the ’ill for a bit, mister 1 
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On page 185 of this number will be found a striking full-page 
illustration by J. Ayton Symington, entitled " Saved by a Line- 
post." In sending me this drawing, Mr. 
SAVED FROM Symington supplied the following interesting 
DISASTER BY story in explanation of the incident. The 

A LINE-POST. account, he said, actually came from an 

R.F.A. officer who served with the forces 

in Macedonia. 

** While stationed near B-wrote the latter, " we decided 

to turn out our column horses to graze instead of their usual 
‘ hay-up * at 2 o'clock, so they were led out on to the hillside 
overlooking our camp and turned loose. As they had not been 
out grazing for some months, and had done little work recently, 
they were very fresh. Presently they all came back as fast as 
they could travel for their usual 
feed of hay, the result being a 
regular stampede. They came 
down the hillside into which our 
' bivvy * was dug, galloping at 
top speed, but fortunately stopped 
dead on the edge and none came 
over into it, though for the moment 
it looked as if they all would. 

Then, in expectation of their usual 
allowance of hay, the animals tore 
down through our mess camp and 
into the lines, the whole hundred 
and forty coming straight for 
where the Sergeant-Major and I 
happened to be standing. Hap¬ 
pily there was a good fat line-post 
near by (it did not seem so fat just 
then, though I), behind which we 
got ' one time.’ The horses went 
by us at a gallop on either side. 

Right round the camp they sped, 
slap through , the Battery Mess on 
the other side of the river, then 
back again towards the Sergeant- 
Major and me, ensconced behind 
our trusty line-post, which once 


again saved us. Eventually the frightened animals dashed 
off into some cultivated ground, where after a great deal of 
trouble they were rounded up." 


In the columns of the Editor’s Page this month I am giving 
a picture of one of the strange and wonderful " mystery " ships 
which excited so much attention while they 
HAVE YOU were lying at Shoreham several months ago. 

SEEN A From the drawing by Algernon Black you 

'TOWER SHIP”? g e t some idea of the peculiar forma¬ 

tion and novel features of these craft. In 
addition, I purpose giving some particulars about their con¬ 
struction and the uses to which 
they are to be put, this timely 
account coming to hand from a 
correspondent. Of all the facts 
established by the long-drawn-out 
course of the Great War (he writes), 
none is more Arprising than the 
further proof it offers of the in¬ 
genuity of the human mind. Scores 
of wonderful inventions that are 
now known to the public are the 
direct outcome of that titanic 
struggle of the nations. And there 
are, maybe, almost an equal number 
of other war-time contrivances, 
both little and large, the details 
of which are being carefully pre¬ 
served as secret. 

The coming of the Armistice, we 
know, prevented many of these 
clever devices from being positively 
employed, and some of them are 
to-day still in the experimental 
stage. All of them, though, are 
remarkable things that British, 
Colonial, and other friendly in¬ 
ventors have achieved. And 



AN EMERGENCY. 

Foreman >—** What’s this mean? You ain’t diving for shell¬ 
fish!’* 

Diver {gaspingly ):—“No, guv’nor, but this ’ere crab is cutting off 
me air supply I ” 


I 
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has been permitted to be made generally known. The top deck 
is clear save for the searchlight, wireless apparatus, electric 
crane and control cabin. Provision is to be made for the 
mounting of guns, but none of these are yet in place there. The 
size of the towers will be perhaps more fully appreciated when 
I mention that it will accommodate close upon one hundred men. 

The launching of this great tower ship” at Shoreham— 
where a second one is building—called for the display of much 
skill. For although dredging operations had been conducted 
to increase the depth of the fairway, there was only a five-feet 
clearance. Six Admiralty tugs, sent from Portsmouth to 
Shoreham, towed the huge ” craft ” to a position off the Isle oj 
Wight and not very far from Portsmouth. The tow of forty-one 
miles was accomplished in twenty hours. And now comes 
what I think is the most eye-opening part of the story. 

The construction of the " ship ” is such that scores of pipes 
lead from an emergency deck on the steel superstructure to 
holes in the concrete deck. And when the ” ship ” was exactly 
in the required position, liquid concrete was poured down these 
pipes so as to fill every concrete block in the hull. The ” ship " 
then gradually sank until she rested on the bottom of the sea, 
no longer resembling a ship at all, but being a high, strong 
tower firmly planted upon a solid block of concrete. So, from 
first to last, the construction and placing in position of the first 
of these ships may, as I have said, surely be classed as still 
another of the wonders of the war. 

Not so long since the Admiralty announced that these towers 
were constructed for the purposes of a military operation, which 
the coming of the Armistice prevented from being carried out. 

And so this, the first of the much-talked- 
of ” mystery tower ships,” will find its peace¬ 
time use in forming part of the defences of 
the Solent, and as a navigation mark in place 
of the Nab Lightship, 3$ miles from 


amongst these are included the so called ” mystery tower 
ships,” a picture of the first of which is given upon this page. 

According to such accounts as have been permitted to be 
published, these floating towers were designed by a Scottish 
engineer and constructed by a Canadian engineer. So they 
are eminently products of the Empire. The latter gentleman 
lost an arm gallantly fighting in France, and while subsequently 
employed at the Ministry of Munitions, volunteered to build 
the ships. He was sent to Shoreham in June 1918, with 
instructions to supply eight of them within six months. This 
order was later modified in consequence of the Armistice. 

Now for a description, as far as such may be given, of these 
very peculiar “ craft.” Speaking in a general way, there is a 
concrete hull upon which is erected a steel tower. There are 
four tiers of concrete, all of it steel-reinforced, diminishing in 
size and surmounted by the tower, which rises to a height of 
180 feet. <ffhe tiers are of irregular hexagon shape, and it should 
be specially noted that the concrete blocks of which they are 
constructed are hollow. For each of such "ships” nearly 
ioo.ooo of these blocks are used, the total weight of the concrete 
being 9,000 tons. As the steel-work weighs roughly another 
[,000 tons, that brings the weight of the ” ship ” up to 10,000 
tons. Decidedly contrary to what might be expected, the 
draught.when afloat is only fourteen feet, so that nearly 170 feet 
of steel tower rises above the level of the sea. 

In the steel superstructure are half a dozen decks containing 
living quarters, and in the centre is a very powerful electric 
generating plant to work not only the searchlight, but also 
several mysterious contrivances concerning which no information 


A splendid new serial story of mystery 
and adventure in North-Western Canada 
will commence in next 
THB MARCH month's number of the 
NUMBER OF ” B.O.P.” This will be 

THB B.O.P." entitled "Living it 

Down,” and is from the 
pen of Mr. Argyll Saxby, whose serials in 
former volumes—" The Fiery Totem ” and 
” The Black Lizard ”—were so popular. 
The illustrations will be supplied by Mr. 
Arthur Twidle. Included in the same 
number will be " Playing Behind the For¬ 
wards ” (a football article) ; ” The Zoo on 
the Ice,” a humorous item written and 
illustrated by L. R. Brightwell; “ Merri- 

dew's Chance ” (complete story) ; ” Gatty 
and the Burglar ” (complete story) ; and 
” As the Naval Wireless Works.” The 
" Boy's Own ” Field Club will tell of the 
Beveren Rabbit as a pet, among other items, 
while the M * B.O.P ' Stamp Corner ” and 
" Coins and their Stories ” will be fully 
represented. I should just like to say in 
dosing that with the April number of the 
” B.O.P.” will be presented a beautiful 
coloured plate of ” Tropical Butterflies,” 
specially painted by Mr. Arthur Twidle. A 
companion picture to this will be given with 
a later number, and I urge all ” B.O.P.” 
readers—particularly Field Club enthusiasts 
—to look out for these splendid plates. 
Order early and so avoid being disappointed 
later on when the edition is exhausted, as I 
fully expect it to be. 

A. L. H. 
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Bruce had got up 


It was only at midday that the candidates emerged. 
Their admirers came about them at once. " How did 
you get on, old bird ? ” “ Hello—there’s Sharp—how 

“Ah," cried Lily, “the Major! 


most. But whether all the candidates had actually shown 
up—whether Bruce had managed to struggle out of Bay— 
nobody could learn until eleven o'clock. It was then 
discovered that all the men entered were sitting and that 


What luck ? " But Hemingway only smiled his elusive 
smile. 


“ I wonder ! " he said. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BRIG HOUSE. 

T HE Brighouse scholarship examination was always 
conducted with certain ceremonies which, in 
the opinion of a good many critics, were a little 
elaborate considering that, unlike the school 
itself, the scholarship was not. actually, a very ancient 
affair. But Dr. Graham, as is well known even to the mere 
casual readers of newspapers, was fond of delivering 
himself upon the value of preserving in youth a veneration 
for Age and Custom. “ I would even prefer," he used to 
say at Headmasters' Conferences and the like. “ to make 
a custom for boys to venerate if no custom existed." 
His predecessor, who was head when the Brighouse was 
instituted, got his examiners from Cambridge, and they 
were usually Trinity men. Actually, of course, the Brig¬ 
house was a classical scholarship and was tenable at either 
University. But Dr. Graham made a tradition even here. 
" Our classics go to Trinity—not to Christ Church or 
Balliol. I say this though my brother was a fellow of the 
House and my father was under Jowett himself." After 
that nobody went to Oxford. 

Dr. Graham also invented the tradition that on the 
night before the examination the examiners were to dine 
with him solemnly in sight of the whole school. 

“ I wonder," Lily used to say. “ that he doesn’t have all 
the candidates feeding at a special table also, so that we 
idle apprentices can look at 'em and be inspired to work. 
Think what it might do for Grange if Bruce could be 
exhibited in the public eye as the earnest scholar whose 
lofty ambitions were thus lifting him above our 'eads." 

On the morning of the test the candidates began to 
present themselves in the gloomy classroom which was 
considered to be the most ancient part of the school. Here 
the Brighouse event was always held. Grangers would 
have liked to look on as the competitors arrived, but this 
could not be done : morning school prevented the satis¬ 
faction of a curiosity which was keener this year than 


“Yes, so do I ! " retorted Lily. “ You must know ii 
you’ve been pushed up into a corner." 

“ Well, I don’t say that that has happened." Lily 
nodded approvingly, but Blessick, overhearing, confided 
to Smith Minof that Hemingtrousers had had a big pin 
shoved into his swollen head. “ He's beat already." 

Sharp’s party drew confidence from the captain's cheer¬ 
fulness. There could be no doubt that the skipper was 
well assured of the result. “ I don't expect to beat you. 
old man," he was heard telling Arabm. But the school- 
house wondered if there had ever been a time when Sharp 
could not beat Arabin or anybody else. When the can¬ 
didates went in again at 2.30, Sharp was definitely given 
the Brighouse by more than half the school. 

The Brighouse occupied two days and had this pecu¬ 
liarity that the results of the first day were announced the 
same night. This entailed considerable effort on the part 
of the examiners but it was rendered necessary by a clause 
inserted in the terms of the scholarship by the founder. 
These terms were strictly the result of his own experiences 
as a schoolboy. “ Let 'em know in the middle." he said. 
“It encourages the good men, and it gives the losers a 
chance by putting them on their mettle." Several times 
the second part of the examination had had to be post¬ 
poned over the second day to give the examiners time to 
go through the papers. But by working on the morning 
papers during the afternoon sitting and then labouring 
steadily from the rising of the afternoon sitting until 8.30, 
they were usually able to show what the school knew as 
the “ half-time " result. 

There was an enormous throng in “ vasty " at eight 
o’clock, and from that hour onwards the school talked and 
speculated and argued about the results to be announced. 
“ Of course, it’s the skipper first—but will Gresford's get 
second place? " Blessick was demanding. “ I'm not so 
sure myself," he went on. “ What about your cove ? " 
he demanded of Locke, who was wedged in the crowd 
near. 

Locke nodded in a would-be shrew'd way. M You w'ait," 
he said, “ he deserves it if swotting goes for anything." 

“ The Marquis of Lccksley-All-change presents the 
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prizes/' jeered Thompson cheerfully. " If Robert the 
Bruce only knew that you thought he deserved the Brigger. 
why. I think he'd let some other poor blighter have the 
schol. itself from sheer joyfulness." Locke smiled a 
sickly smile and turned away his head. Rather unwisely 
Blessick, who had always been ready to cultivate Locke's 
friendship, came to the rescue. 

“ You are funny, Thompson ! With that face and tongue 
I wonder they don't put you on Comic Crocks ! " 

Thompson looked Blessick over for a moment with a 
kind of delighted curiosity. 

" It talks! D’you see, you chaps ? D'you hear ? It 
talks / Well, it's a lesson to us, isn’t it, never to despise 
even the humblest and lowliest creature alive. Everything 
—flies, wasps, and even this thing—can do something. We 
knew it couldn't read or wash itself or clean its teeth, 
but you see there is something which even it can do. I 
don't say it can talk intelligently, or say anything that 
we can understand, but it can make noises with its 
mouth." % 

There was a stir as Grange perceived that various seniors 
were beginning to join the crowd. Soon, even the competi¬ 
tors were noticed—all except one. Bruce, it appeared, had 
become ill again immediately the sitting ended and had 
been helped back to Bay. The school, as a whole, held 
that he was making a very plucky effort. Sharp, who 
stood on the edge of the crowd, spoke out on the 
subject. 

" He's a courageous beggar. And really, if I didn’t," 
with a pleasant smile, " if I didn't want to get the old 
Brigger rather badly myself, I'd as- lief see Robert get it 
as anyone. He's been swotting sub rosa for months." 

Sharp spoke easily and cheerfully; and an observer 
would have discovered that he looked towards the notice 
board with a modest assurance which left little doubt of 
his notion of what the result would be. 

Hemingway, very thoughtful and silent as he seemed to 
Lily standing near him, kept on the edge of the throng. 
Lily, looking round for Sole, could not. at that moment, 
see him. He wanted to talk, but one of his friends would not, 
and the other was absent. 

Suddenly there was a hum and then a loud chattering. 
A figure, that of the Headmaster's secretary, was seen 
entering the hall. For a moment, as the fateful paper was 
being attached, there was a hush. Then a shrill voice— 
that of Thompson—was heard reading the result. 

" Brighouse scholarship. As the result of the first day’s 


examination, the examiners have awarded marks as 
follows : 

“Possible, 250; Hemingway, 227-" 

" Hemingway I " The name was screamed and yelled 
round the hall. 

" Bruce. 212-" 

" I told you so! " Blessick’s voice rose above the 
din. 

" Sharp, 205-" 

" He'll pull up that bit," the captain's fa^was proclaiming 
in his comer. 

" Walker-Smythe, 201; Arabin, 192; Harrison, 184." 

Instantly the 'school was pouring out of the great hail, 
cheering, arguing, laughing, quarrelling; but the seniors 
on the edge of the crowd were the first to go. A great 
throng followed Sharp at a respectful distance. It would 
have liked very much to know what he thought about it 
all. Of course, he might pull up on the second day. But 
how on earth had Hemingway done what he had done ? 
He was not a great swot. He had only average abilities. 
And he had got ahead of Sharp—admittedly the most 
brilliant classic in the school. There must be an explana¬ 
tion somewhere. For Bruce's success the school had 
been a little more prepared by the rumours of his hard 
work. 

But Grange could not get much out of Sharp, who met 
all inquiries by a happy smile. 

" The best man ought to win," he said amiably. 

That night the dormitories had something to talk about, 
and talk they did. 

Morning school began with a rumour that Bruce was 
going to make a second effort and was coming out of Bay. 
But whether this was true or not there was no means of 
discovering. It was not till eleven o’clock, when the 
school poured out for the usual interval, that it heard 
something which put its other speculations aside. The 
thing came to it first as a rumour. There were strange 
whispers, and then startled sidelong glances at the closed 
door of the examination room. 

Presently it was known, definitely, that something had 
happened, that something had gone wrong. It was only 
as the bell went for the resumption that Lily, running in 
upon Sole, whispered that he had got the story. 

" It's the worst thing that could have happened," he 
said. 

Sole looked at him for a moment. " Quite the worst," 
he said. 


CHAPTER XII. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 



T 9.30 the candidates had assembled 
in the class-room. Sharp was the 
first to arrive and take his seat, and 
after him came Bruce, who walked 
a little unsteadily, and who was fol¬ 
lowed in and greeted cheerfully by 
Arabin and Walker-Smythe. Harrison 
came next, and last of all, Hemingway. 
All were seated with blank foolscap 
before them. They waited only for 
the distribution of the papers. But, 
to the general curiosity, the three 
examiners, who were seated at their 
usual desk in front of the examinees, 
made no movement. Two seemed to 
be bending their heads over certain 
documents before them; while the 
third showed no interest in the con¬ 
tinuance of the examination, but 
occupied himself with a book. 

The candidates began presently to 
look uneasy ; this delay puzzled them ; beside the strain 
of waiting which they had to endure, the thought was 
present that they might be losing time. Would the 


examiners be careful to compensate them for the half-hour 
lost ? 

They were supposed to sit for two-ancl-a-half hours each 
morning. But in practice they were usually allowed three 
hours—that is, the papers were handed out immediately— 
if all were present—instead of at ten o’clock precisely. 

" If a man has something to say he ought to hafre time to 
say it"—the senior examiner, a Trinity don, had been 
heard to remark. " We never allow enough time for a 
fellow who really knows his subject, but who is a bit slow 
ip expressing himself, to do himself justice. I propose, 
therefore, that we let 'em start a little earlier than the 
official time." The principle thus enunciated had become 
a practice. And, knowing this, the candidates sat waiting 
with growing uneasiness and impatience. Yet still the 
examiners made no sign save that occasionally the head of 
one of them would turn expectantly towards the door 
behind him. For what he waited no one could guess. 

It was at ten o’clock that Doctor Graham was seen 
entering. The candidates looked perplexed. It was clear 
now that it had been for the appearance of the Headmaster 
that the examiners had been waiting. Yet what was the 
meaning of this arrival ? It was surely without precedent ? 
The Head had made it a tradition that he had no part or 
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interest in the examination, and had always kept scrupu¬ 
lously clear of the Brighouse class-room. Why was he here 
now, and why did he eye the candidates so gravely ? 

Dr. Graham was a tall man who increased the effect of 
height by tilting his 44 mortar-board " back. He had a 
large face with a shaven mouth and heavy side whiskers 
cultivated as the school convention of a quarter of a century 
earlier had taught him to train them. His eyes were large, 
but the observer was only permitted to see a portion of 
them because of their owner’s habit of intermittently half 
closing the lids. The ehect was to make one believe that 
the doctor, having taken an impression of one's face and 
character, had carried the impression within in order to 
develop and consider it. He was known to be a man of 
strong prejudice, and liked dash and mental quickness in 


S second night. I am able 

to state that the papers 
were removed, and that not 
only so but an attempt was 
made to re-enter my study 
—that, indeed, two at¬ 
tempts were made during 
the night in order, as I do 

not doubt, to return these 
Thompson looked Bless.ck over The attempt did 

D you sec, you ohaps ? D you not succeed. The papers 
202 ' are therefore in the posses¬ 

sion of some person who 
conceivably still proposes to put them back in the hope of 
preventing suspicion. That hope will certainly, as you 
see now, be disappointed. I propose to keep all the 
candidates here and, if necessary, while you remain where 
you are, to take out each of you—one at a time—and. in 
the presence of each, search his room and desk. But I 
hope it will not be necessary. 1 hope, in fact, that the boy 
who removed the papers, and who is certainly one of you 
seven, will have the manliness to own up. I cannot 
promise that I will spare him ; the offence is too serious. 
But 1 will certainly undertake to mitigate very considerably 
the punishment which would be proper in such a case if 
I have a frank and open confession.’' 

To this appeal and ofler there was no reply. The same 
strained silence continued. 

M Come! come ! " Dr. Graham spoke a little more 
sharply. 44 1 hope it will not have to be said that we 
harbour cowards as well as cheats. One of you boys is 
guilty and will inevitably be found out. Own up 1 " 

But the silence was still unbroken. 


for a moment, 
hear? It talks I 


a boy rather than less brilliant qualities. As Lily and 
Hemingway had once agreed, for 44 Gorgon." Sharp’s was 
a much more welcome appointment to the headship of the 
-.chool than Blackburn’s could ever have been. But he 
was a man who cared supremely for the name and reputation 
of Grange. 

He stood there now, peering at the assembled and some¬ 
what perplexed candidates ; then, clearing his throat, he 
spoke. 

44 I am very sorry to say—much more sorry than I can 
express—that for the first time in the history of the Brig- 
house there is evidence that among the candidates is a 
cheat. I put it quite bluntly like that." 

There was a curious nervous stir among the seven 
listening boys. 

44 The papers to be set during the following day are always 
shown to me and left in my keeping by the examiners. 
This was done last night, and after I had read the papers 
they were placed by me in a certain drawer. When I went 
to take them out this morning they had vanished." 
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Very well/' Dr. Graham spoke coldly now. “ You 
will be searched in turn. Mr. Brown "—turning to one of 
the examiners—“ will, perhaps, remain in charge here ? 
Thank you very much : while Professor Westlake and Mr. 
Symes will accompany me and my secretary—who will 
make the necessary search. 1 have said that each of you 
is suspected, but I ought, perhaps, to make an exception 
in favour of one of you. Bruce—you were unwell, and I 
have ascertained from the matron that you remained in 
Hospital Bay during both nights. 1 scarcely feel that it 
would be necessary, therefore, to go through your things.” 

The Headmaster paused, looking from face to face, then 
he spoke again. 

" Sharp! ” 

Sharp sprang up. ” Sir.” 

There was a great air of pleasant frankness about the 
school captain ; yet a keen onlooker might have discovered 
about the mouth a slight unsteadiness. 

” We will visit your room, please.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The tall figure left the desk and followed the three elders 
out of the class-room. After their departure a silence 
followed different in quality from that which had prevailed 
during the Head’s address. Nobody talked or wanted 
to talk, but there was uneasy drumming of fingers, idle 
drawing of strange figures with new pens upon innocent 
paper. Bruce, as the one man able to prove an alibi, 
looked round with some assurance, but the others sat 
there with expressions of various degrees of disgust or 
impatience. Some looked frankly angry at the thought 
of the humiliation which awaited them. Yet one face 
showed no emotions save that suggested by a familiar 
inscrutable smile. Hemingway appeared completely un¬ 
moved. 

Presently, steps were heard in the hall outside, and then 
Sharp followed the doctor into the room. 

” Arabin 1 ” 

“ Sir.” 

And Arabin went out. Sharp took his former place 
and then looked before him, studying his inkwell. Until 
Arabin's return he would not look up. 


” Hemingway 1 ” 

” Yes. sir.” 

Dr. Graham led the way out, Hemingway following. 
As he turned to close the door he looked back. his odd 
smile resting for a moment on Sharp, who had raised his 
head to watch his junior’s departure. 

It began to seem to the waiting boys that this time the 
doctor was absent rather a long time ; when again steps 
were heard. To their astonishment Dr. Graham now 
entered with his companions and closed the door, instead 
of leaving it open as he had done before when only 
coming back for a moment. It was noticed, too, that he 
called no name. Yet, expecting to be called next. Walker 
Smythe was already beginning to rise to his feet. 

But Dr. Graham was holding up his hand. 

“It will not be necessary for me to trouble those boys 
who have not yet been out with me. I may add that 
after consultation with the examiners I have decided to 
postpone the holding of the Brighouse examination— 
probably until the end of the term. The candidates are 
now dismissed.” With a nod to the examiners he turned 
on his heel and was followed out by the Professor and his 
companions. 

Then the candidates rose and crept out. 

Somebody w’histled softly. 

” I'm beat,” said Arabin. Sharp eyed him uneasily. 

Well,” he said rather tentatively, ” I suppose it's the 
most obvious solution ? ” 

“Asa person who w f as certain to find himself at the bottom 
of the list,” broke in Harrison, ” 1 can say that it is the 
most obvious solution. And beastly as it is, given that 
we’d.got to have some such result, it's the most satisfactory. 
The chap hadn't swotted as far as was known, so he'd really, 
when you think of it, no business to get full marks. By 
the way, who w r as second ? Why, it was you, Bruce ! 
Rotten luck their putting off this exam. Perhaps, though, 
they’ll give you credit for what you did in the first half.” 

Bruce turned upon him his strange dark eye. “I’m 
not worrying,” he said. ^ 

” But 1 am,” said Arabin. ” For I can’t see any escape 
from the conclusion that the Major pinched.” 


CHAPTER XIII. * 

BEFORE THE COURT. 


OVERBIALLY. ill news flies apace. It 
was thus at Grange. The news that the 
Brighouse papers had been abstracted 
from the doctor's study, that a search 
had been made, and that the missing 
documents had been found in Heming¬ 
way’s room, spread through the school 
like a flash of fire on a prairie. The 
school had nothing else to talk about. 
Curious and even extraordinary additions 
were inevitably made to these first reports. 
Hemingway had tried to sw’allow the 
papers before Gorgon could put his hand 
on them; he had knocked Gorgon down; 
he had tried to hang himself through the 
w indow; he had taken poison; he w r as 
dead and was to be buried cn the follow¬ 
ing day; and he had confessed his evil 
deed with tears welling from his eyes. 

” That last story, anyhow, I’m prepared 
to disbelieve.” declared Lily. ” The 
Major may be strapped to his chair to prevent violence; 
he may be dead with a barrel of prussic acid inside him 
and surrounded by a thousand blood-stained safety-razor 
blades ; but there weren’t no tears in 'is heyes —that I'm 
sure of.” 

Blessick had a great day. He had known this was going 
to happen. Hadn't he warned ” you chaps ” dozens of 


times ? He could see it in the fellow’s eye. He was a 
sweep, a wrong 'un. 

The Sixth talked with less assertion. But even the 
milder spirits owned to having felt amazement at the 
discovery that Hemingway—” a man really of moderate 
capacity ”—should have come out on top. ” There was 
bound to be some explanation.” 

It was understood that Hemingway was taking his 
meals in his room and was forbidden to leave it without 
permission. It was also said that he had absolutely denied 
knowledge of how the papers came to be found in liis 
possession, and that it was in order to give him time to 
reflect and admit his guilt that the Head had suspended 
his decision as to the appropriate manner of dealing with 
the matter. It became known towards evening—though 
on what authority nobody could quite say—that Heming¬ 
way had been given a week. At the end of that time he 
would be publicly expelled. 

“ If he wasn’t such a hard brute,” declared Blessick, 
“ he’d have the decency to cave in and own up.” 

“ It talks ! ” Thompson had suddenly entered “ vasty.” 
” I always said it could.” 

” Oh, shut up, Tom-cat! ” Blessick always grew surly 
in face of Thompson’s ready, if rather crude, irony. " Run 
away back to the tiles.” 

” What 1 to find those you've lost ? ” There was a 
snigger from the surrounding group. ” Why, my dear 
creature, if I were to collect all the tiles you've lost I’d be 
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working from now till poor little Locksley here comes into 
his title." 

Blessick’s view of the Hemingway affair was, neverthe¬ 
less, the general one. 

The accused was guilty. He had been caught out. 
" Why doesn't the chap own up ? " demanded Arabin in 
his downright way. " Swine " now represented his view 
of the case. 

Walker-Smythe smiled a little cynically in a way he had. 
" Because if. when you are caught, you go oji protesting 
your innocence long enough you’ll always get a few weak¬ 
lings to believe you ; and, incidentally, you score a bit off 


M< I am very sorry to say there is evidenoe that among the candidates is a 
cheat.' " ( See page 203.) 

the people who’ve run you in. They never have the abso¬ 
lute satisfaction that they’d have if they'd got a confession 
out of you.” 

“ Well, he’s the dirtiest rotter that we've ever had at 
Grange, and I think we ought to tell him so ! ’’ 

“ Oh come ! come ! ” It was in the pleasant tones of the 
school captain that this amiable reproof found expression. 

*' The poor Major had some quite good points. He always 
was a bit self-virtuous, I admit; inclined to put other 
people right, and so on. But until this business I think 
he tried to help the school acoording to his lights. They 

may not have been very bright lights, but still-” 

“ Oh, yes 1 ” cried Arabin scornfully, " that's like you, 

Sharp. You always tone things down. Nero wasn’t half 
a bad chap, old thing, was he ? 1 say that we’ve got a 

wrong ’un in the school, and the sooner he goes the better 
I’ll be pleased. Hello," he added, as in the distance Bruce 
passed by. “ There's Bruce. Well. I suppose he's the 
chap who's got the best reason to complain against Heming¬ 
way. The odd thing is that he talks as you do. I’ll own 


I didn’t think much of Bruce the Robert the other day, but 
I admit that he’s more of a sport than I would have given 
him credit for." 

Bruce, indeed, was gaining a new and curious popularity. 
He was ready to acknowledge that he was badly disap¬ 
pointed at the postponement of the examination just when 
victory was within his reach. And he admitted that 
Hemingway had done something which made it impossible 
for the school to have further dealings with him. 

" But as the chap's been caught, why labour the point 
of his crime ? " he inquired, with that mysterious smile 
of his. " If he doesn’t choose to own up it's his affair, 
not ours. I'd rather talk footer." 

For two days nobody had a sight of Hemingway. 
It was known that he had been permitted out for an 
hour in big field during the time of morning school. 
On the third morning, however, rain fell heavily and 
Hemingway could not go out until twelve. The 
result was that a curious school, pouring into the 
yard and playing fields, discovered that the culprit of 
Grange had not yet returned to his prison, though, 
in conformity with the terms of his temporary free¬ 
dom. he was now coming in. It was thought by 
many of his observers that he would 
make use of the road outside to find 
his way back to the school-house. 

" He can't very well want to face 
us," exclaimed complacent virtue. 

The school watched, eyes round 
with excitement and curiosity. But 
it was seen that the defaulter, so far 
from turning towards the gate, was 
bearing down upon the absorbed and 
waiting crowd. It was curious, but 
immediately Hemingway's intention 
was realised, a subtle change came over 
the school. Hitherto upon its face 
there had been curiosity; in the eyes 
of one or two even a touch of sympathy. 
But now, suddenly, the aspect of the 
watchers grew hard and cold. The 
fellow was thrusting himself upon 
them ; he evidently wanted to brazen 
it out. Apparently some people had 
no sense of decency. Arabin flushed 
angrily : to his frank, downright soul 
this assurance was incomprehensible. 
Was shame impossible in a man of 
that sort ? he demanded of himself. 
He looked at Sharp, but Sharp was 
searching uneasily for an open gate 
behind him, and a moment later he 
had disappeared. 

Still Hemingway advanced ; and now 
he was looking steadily into the un¬ 
responsive faces of his school-fellows. 

Not a mouth twitched ; not a tinge 
of unusual colour appeared in the cheek. He was as cool 
and as steady as he had been when surrounded by a 
throng that listened in delight to an expression of that 
astringent quality of humour which was his. 

He was up with them now, still eyeing them steadily. 
He did not speak, but just once the familiar inscrutable 
smile touched his lips. Arabin saw it and bridled. The 
school as a whole simply refused to change face. But in 
one onlooker there was a sharp appreciation of the precise 
quality of the scene. 

Bruce's dark observant eyes seemed to absorb impressions 
while giving out suggestions too obscure to be generally 
understood. There was no knowing whether Hemingway 
perceived ; for he refused the smallest modification of the 
set of the muscles of his face. He eyed each face in turn— 
that of Walker-Smythe coldly contemptuous, that of 
Arabin angry, that of Morgan stern and unresponsive. 
It could not be said that he seemed to search ; and yet 
that was the effect of his curious and, as it seemed to some 
of his outraged critics, amused scrutiny. But behind the 
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crowd he must have seen two faces that had been the faces 
of friends. If he got impressions there they must have been 
—the first of a face white and charged with pain (" poor 
old Sole, he takes it badly," may have been the idea that 
crossed the observer's mind) ; and the second, yes, there 
could be no mistake about the second. As the eye of the 
culprit met that of Lily, the latter observant individual 
delivered an indubitable wink. What it was intended to 
signify did not appear. But the manner of its being 
received was not in doubt. Hemingway's eye half closed 
and winked back. \ 

A moment later he was going forward steadily through 
the crowd. And as he made his way there rose suddenly 
from his rear a slow, steady sound—a sound impossible to 
mistake—the low hiss of dislike and contempt. From whom 
it had risen could not be seen, but that Hemingway had 
heard was clear at once. For immediately he halted in his 
walk, turned about and smiled that obscure smile. At 
the same time there was a sharp command from the back 
of th 4 } crowd. Sole was pushing forward angrily. “ Stop 


that, you little toad ! ” Blessick ducked and dodged away, 
the hiss dying on his lips as he went. 

And thus did Hemingway meet fellow-Grangers again. 

Sole, white and indignant, turned out of the crowd and 
hurried into the school-house. As he came to the door of 
his study he heard a miserable snuffle. Entering he looked 
down on the unhappy figure of his fag. 

" Look here. Hemmy," he said gently. " You'll have 
to pull yourself together. Tilings’ll come right, you 
know." 

Hemingway Minor looked up. 

" But it’s so beastly. I go into big field and there is poor 
old Tom and all those skugs looking at him with their ugly 
faces. And I come in here and I can’t think of any way 
of helping him. I say, Sole," a little more hopefully. 
" even if they did find the papers in Tom's room, there 
might be an explanation, mightn’t there ? " 

Sole hesitated for a moment before answering. Then he 
spoke. 

" Yes, there might be an explanation," he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EXPELLED! 


I T was known definitely that Hemingway had been given 
seven days in order to own up ; and that at the 
end of that time he would be expelled. There had 
not been an expulsion from Grange for three years 
—" or since Blackburn was skipper." as Lily put it—and 
there were many boys in the school who had never witnessed 
the gloomy ceremony which Dr. Graham always contrived 
to make of the event. By this time the school had quite 
made up its mind upon the subject of Hemingway's guilt, 
and there was a general sense 
that the sooner he went now 
the better. 

But if Grange as a whole 
had resolved that Hemingway 
was guilty, there w r as one voice 
that dissented. It did not at 
first dissent loudly; but its 
disagreement was so well 
knowm that nobody would dis¬ 
cuss the case when Lily was 
near. 

" It's w'ell enough to be loyal 
to pals and all that." Arabin 
declared, " but you can’t very 
w r ell go against the evidence 
of your eyes and senses. You 
might as well say that a man 
may .not be an American 
when the only language he can 
speak is Yankee ; and yet that 
fellow Lily simply grins and 
puts up that ugly cynical 
mouth of his." 

The seventh morning dawned gloomily with cloud ; a 
moaning wind came about the school house. Lily, standing 
in the doorway of his room, pulling a tie into shape, shivered. 

He moved along the passage and so downstairs. As he 
passed through the corridor^ he was aware of an atmosphere 
of suppressed excitement ; boys stood in groups ; there 
was a tendency to prefer whispers to louder speedh. And 
as nine o’clock boomed out overhead and the long passages 
began to empty, the boys crowding into " Vasty *’ did so 
silently and many fearfully. They were going to assist at 
a job which many had never seen performed before. It 
was going to be a filthy job. but it was not the less thrilling. 
It is on such occasions that schoolboys first taste the deep 
humiliation of self-discovery. They find themselves peep¬ 
ing within and shuddering as they realise how little their 
emotion is one of pity at another's trouble, and how pleas¬ 
antly their sensations axe tickled by the thought of an 
approaching spectacle. 


And there could be no doubt that Dr. Graham fed that 
spirit of sensationalism. When he expelled he did so w T ith 
a kind of splendid solemnity. If the boy w r as a junior he 
birched him w ith much magnificence and then, with a regal 
contempt, ordered him away for ever 1 It he had to do 
with a senior he adopted the accent of an assize judge. 

There was a deep expectant hush as the Headmaster, 
followed by his staff, entered the hall and took up a position 
facing the boys. Dr. Graham locked round solemnly. 

eyeing every face before him 
Then he spoke. 

" Hemingway Major." 

The door had been left ajar 
and the next moment Hem 
ingwav entered. There were 
boys sitting and watching who 
had a strange sense of being 
cheated, for the culprit stood 
up so cool and unaffected b} 
the disgrace which overhung 
him. But they were listening 
now in strained silence to the 
Headmaster. 

" This.” began Dr. Graham 
" is a moment of very little 
satisfaction to me. I have 
not before found occasion to 
explain to you the circum¬ 
stances in which the postpone¬ 
ment of the Brighouse came 
to be ordered. Possibly you 
are not unaware of w r hat those 
circumstances were. I am 
sorry to say now—and I am more sorry to say it than I can 
well express—that the examination papers were removed 
during the night and before the second day's examination. 
This discovery had the effect of confirming in me a suspicion 
which I had formed that papers for the previous day had 
also been tampered with. There remained no doubt in my 
mind that the person who removed the papers was able to 
return them after inspection on the first occasion, but failed 
to do so on the second. It w'as to be feared that, failing 
to replace them, the culprit would destroy them. But 
there was the possibility that he had not done so—hoping 
still to find some means of hiding them in my room so that, 
when I found them at last. I would suspect myself of 
carelessness, and so let the matter drop. There was a 
chance, therefore, that the papers were still in his possession 
and could be traced. I therefore ordered the examinees 
to remain in their places while their rooms were searched. 
And, as the result of this procedure, the papers w r ere actually 



COINS AND THFIR STORIFS. 

XTT,—Young collators can secure some very fine silver coins 
of ancient Greece from which they can learn much of the customs 
of the people of those da vs and of the islands they read about in 
their bi«torv lessons. Some rare pieces are, of course, scarce and 
costlv. such as the exceptional coin of Syracuse shown here. 
Around the head of Kor£ are dolphins and on the reverse is the 
driver of a quadriga to which are four prancing steeds ; a victory 
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discovered in the room of one whom, hitherto, I had still in those watching eyes grew softer; the lines about 
regarded with trust and approval—a prefect of the school the mouth relaxed ; and so did Hemingway say farewell 
and a person to whom the school looked up for leadership. to his old school. 

“ I regret to say that when taxed with his crime this senior 

boy who could, of course, not evade the logic of events or Following Hemingway’s departure Grange settled down 
the fact of discovery, attempted to brazen it out with to its common round. The expulsion, from being a matter 
denials. I therefore made it clear to him that failure to of continuous and noisy talk, had ceased to occupy the 
confess could have one result, and one result alone. Con- school mind ; presently it dropped entirely from the 
fession might have made it possible, in view of his previous general thought and was mentioned 
good conduct, for me to allow him to leave the school only when there happened to be talk 

quietly. Determined and stubborn denials could have only of the renewal of the . 

one result. And it is in order to be witnesses of that result Brighouse examina- 
that you are assembled here to-day. I propose, however, 
to give the senior boy to whom I have referred one more 
chance and therefore ask him—Hemingway, are you willing 
noW, before the disgrace of a public expulsion is laid upon 
you, to admit that you are guilty of the offence laid against 
you ? ” 

The deep hush which had prevailed throughout 
the doctor’s speech seemed to intensify, if that 
were possible, as the school waited for the reply. 

For a moment no answer came. Yet the failure 
was not attributable to any apparent weakness. 

Hemingway, to the angry astonishment of the 
school, stood there regarding it coldly. This 
attitude angered it. It was outraged. It had 
come there to stare, to inspect—not to be stared 
at and inspected. 

Yet this convicted fellow was running his 
ironical eye slowly, deliberately over every line of 
his watching schoolfellows. It 
was only when his scrutiny was 
complete that he half-turned to¬ 
wards the Headmaster and in a 
quiet voice said : 

“ I am not prepared, sir, to 
admit a charge which is not true. 

How those papers came to be 
found in my room I know no 
more than you. If you wish to 
expel me, sir, I suggest that you 
do so.” 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

“ Very well. Hemingway. You 
have deliberately refused the offer 
of mercy. You persist in your 
crime. I have no recourse, there¬ 
fore. but here and now to order 
your expulsion from Grange. Leave 
the room.” 

Hemingway turned on his heel and 
marched out. 

“ Gentlemen.” Dr. Graham turned 
in a super-stately way to his form- 
masters and bowed, “ please proceed 
with your classes.” 

He turned and went out, and a 
moment later the school, pouring out 
of “ Vasty ” into the class-rooms, broke 
into a suppressed and excited talk. 

Sometimes a voice rose high. 

- I don’t care 1 I’m glad the rotter’s got the chuck,” 

Blessick called. 

“ Oh, mother I ” came Thompson’s ready gibe, " what 
a funny noise the little animal is making 1 I’m sure it’s 
crying to get back to the Zoo.” 

There was some curiosity to know at what time the 
culprit would be deported. Hemingway Minor, who. it 
was noticed, was absent from his form, came in towards 
eleven o’clock looking tearful. It was supposed, then, 
that Hemingway must have left. * 

And actually this was the case. A solitary figure walked 
about the platform in the small Grange station and boarded 
the 11.5 London express as it entered the station. 

As. a moment later, the big train glided out. a head 
appeared at a window, its eye upon the grey building high 
upon the distant hill. And the inscrutable smile that was 


You’ll have to pull yourself to- 

(See page 206.) 


“‘Look here, Hemmy/ he said gently, 
gether. Things *11 come right, you know.* 


One of these subjects was the amazing success which was 
being achieved by the fifteen. This result was attri¬ 
buted largely to the energy and enthusiasm of the captain 
of the school. The school could not know, perhaps, how 
much or how little Sharp owed to the ideas of a rather 
silent master—of the name of Crookes—who, that term, 
had come to Gresford's house and who. when pressed hard, 
could be got to own to having got his blue at Cambridge. 

It has to be remembered that Grange was a great cricket 
side. This it had always been, as has been shown. Where¬ 
as, until Sharp’s rise to power, the school had never been 
strong at Rugger. Sharp saw that, by taking this matter 
in hand, he might advance both himself and the school. 
He had done so, and not a match had been lest that term. 
There was a prospect that, in the future, Grange would have 
as distinguished a place in Cambridge football as hitherto 
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the school had had in Cambridge cricket. Following the 
Brighouse affair Sharp had concentrated his energies upon 
the fifteen. His enthusiasm had been notable enough to 
be commented on even in the common room. In the 
dimness of a half-lighted chamber. Gresford. as his way 
was, would look into the golden grate. % 

“ I don’t understand him—quite. I should not. once, 
have accused him of such a complexity of character as 
would tax my powers of unravelling. But he’s developing 
in some way or other. I would not have considered him a 
good captain—whether of sport or the school. But there's 
stuff in his management of this Rugger crew, and I say this 
although I know where to 
look for its true inspira¬ 
tion.” 

But all that Crookes 
would say in the darkness 
was ” Um." 

There was one other 
person who suspended his 
judgment of Sharp’s Rug¬ 
ger leadership. That per¬ 
son, perhaps 
inevitably, 
was Lily. He 
said little ; it 
was not his 
way to talk. 

” I learnt the 
art of silence 
from the 
Major,” he 
told Sole. 

” Yes!” Sole 
seemed to 
listen and to 
offer no com¬ 
ment. 

” Yes!" 
snapped Lily 
sharply. 

“ Look here, 

Lemon. I sup¬ 
pose the intel¬ 
ligent foreign¬ 
er visiting this yere 
Collidge would ’ave it 
that we is a bootiful 
crawd all bound together 
in the bonds of affection 
— all devoted to the hon¬ 
our of the school. I 
suppose he'd say that 
he’d never seen such a 
tone as was maintained 
here. We won the cricket 
rubber; we made new 
records; we sternly rid 
ourselves of a senior pre¬ 
fect as soon as we'd managed to fasten upon him the 
pinching of an exam, paper; we’re setting ourselves now 
to do in Rugger what we did in what. I believe, technical 
authorities call the ‘ great summer game '; and everybody’s 
so happy that the chaps at Eton and Harrow have to be 
locked in every night to prevent them trying to rim away 
to Grange. Yes, I suppose that's what the intelligent 
foreirn gent would say.” 

” Would he ? ” 

” Yes, he would, Lemon ! But I don't know—I rather 
think I might, if I was put on the rack, be got to say 
something else. And I've a notion that I might find 
one person to agree with me without quitting this 
room.” 

” Well 1 " Still Sole would admit nothing. 

” I say this. It’s all eye-wash—this apparent goodness 


of tone—this seeming prosperity. I'll put it like this : 
when Blackburn was here we lost a match through being 
a bit over-sporting ; the school accepted his view, didn't 
think there was any alternative. But it thinks he was a 
fool now. We’re hearing a lot about this lootball. It's 
notorious that Graham doesn’t like his masters to have a 
show*, otherwise we should hear more about w r hat Crookes 
has done to encourage Rugger. But now Graham goes 
and makes complimentary speeches alter matches and con¬ 
gratulates the captain of the school on his efforts, &c., &c. 
And the captain of the school aforesaid sw*allow’s it all— 
as he would do.” 

” Yes ! ” Still Sole would not talk. 

Lily shrugged his shoulders w'earily. ” You 
are a chap, you know. You're as non-committal 
as the Major. He was iust the same. Never 
could get a word out of him when 1 wanted to 
i talk about things.” 

Sole laughed. ” Sorry, Fairy. I suppose it's 
getting a habit—this silence.” 

” It is really. 
You ought to 
take some¬ 
thing for it. 
Seriously, it’s 
up to you and 
me to keep 
our eyes open. 

I believe 
things would 
have been 
much worse if 
the Major had 
not been here. 
Now he's gone 
—and that 
little idiot 
Wilson was 
flogged yester¬ 
day for trying 
to get into 
the hothouse. 
Well, he didn’t 
admit any¬ 
thing, but I’ll 
undertake that 
he wasn’t car¬ 
rying out a 
raid of his own 
M ‘ if you wish to expel me, sir, 1 inspiration, 

suggest that you do so.’ ” [See page 207.) And w r hats 

more Ill 
guarantee that 

that young rotter, Blessick, was behind the business. It’s 
the kind of thing that Blackburn stamped out—-there was 
a lot of it when I was a kid—and that the Major kept 
under when it tried to push up its ugly head again. 
There’ll be a lot more of it now. The idea is to get 
your dirty work done by bullying some kid into doing it. 
Yes, there’ll be a good deal more of it now and I'll tell 
you for whoi—as Duncombe w*ould say. Arabin can look 
after Greslord’s. I daresay. But there’s nobody in the 
school-house w’ho’s got in him what is wanted—unless 
you have, Sole. I'm lazy, I know it. I’ve good enough 
intentions but I want energy. No, when the Major 
went it was the worst thing that could have happened.” 

” The very worst.” 

Lily looked up suddenly, struck by the curious character 
of Sole’s agreement. The other stood there as il he was 
conscious of having made a pronouncement. 

“ Then ” cried Lily, ‘‘*it's up to vou to take his place.” 

“ If only I could do that 1 * again there was this fervour 
of utterance But now Sole was turning towards the door 
As he closed it atter him. Lily bent torw’ard 

“ I'd wondered if we had anybody to carry on. I begin 
to think that perhaps we have.” 


[To be continued.) 
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Taking Care of your Cycle. 


Hints and Tips Useful to all Road-Riders. 



By « WHEELMAN." 
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EAVING present company out 
of the discussion, there are 
many fellows who take but 
little care of their bicycles, 
and after a time, when the 
neglected machine begins to 
squeak and creak, and lose its 
sweetness of running, and, as the 
saying is. gets all twanky, then 
very likely such a mistaken owner 
gives up cycling altogether as being 
too much of a fag. and he blames 
the poor old bike for a result that has been really brought 
about by his own ignorance and want of care. 

Like a watch or a railway engine, a decent grade bicycle 
is a wonderful contrivance. Its capabilities are great, and 
its lasting power immense; by fair wear and tear, indeed, 
it is almost impossible to terminate the career of a modern 
bicycle, though the tyres and perhaps one or two other 
parts will require renewing. 

In order, however, to get the best service for the longest 
time o’ut of your bicycle, you must know how to take care 
of it. For your contentment as a cyclist, also, you ought 
to be advised as to what to do in certain contingencies that 
may arise from road-riding. In this article we will give 
some hints and tips that should be known to all riders, 
information which, if it does not at once constitute the 
reader a “ complete cyclist." will, at any rate, rescue him 
from the undesirable state of being an incomplete one. 

Of all the ills to which the cyclist is liable, punctures are 
the most persistent. Without any doubt the best method 
of guarding against punctures is to remove every possible 
provider of a puncture directly you come back from a ride. 
Nails and big flint chips and things of that kind will go 
through outer and inner tubes directly the tyre comes on 
to them. That, however, is the rarer variety of puncture. 
How the puncture usually comes about is like this. The 
outer cover picks up some tiny, almost invisible, splinter 
of flint,.which remains there without at once penetrating 
the tyre. Gradually though, as the wheel goes on revolving, 
that little splinter is forced deeper in until, may be in several 
hours’, or even days’ time, 
perhaps not until various 
spins have been indulged in. 
it finds its way through both 
tubes, and down goes the 
tyre. 

As a preventative of that 
sort of thing, you should 
wipe each tyre round with a 
damp cloth immediately on 
coming in from a ride. That 
will remove any little bits of 
flint that may be sticking in 
the tyre. Now and again, 
too, you may in that way 
discover larger puncture-pro¬ 
ducers that are sticking in 
the tyre, but have not yet 
had time to complete their 
evil work. This process of 
wiping the tyres may to some 
sound to be unduly trouble¬ 
some. but if you want to 
avoid doing many repairs, it 
is well worth while. 

An old dodge that is still 



A LESSON OF THE ARCTIC. 

Explorer (adrift amid broken ice ):—" When I was at school I used to simply 
loathe old Euclid, but now I can sec plainly that an isosceles trianple may he of 
use in an emergency 1 ” 


a very good one, is to fix a piece of wire across the forks 
of each wheel in such a,position that the wire is just clear 
of the tyre. This prevents many a puncture. Supposing 
the wheel picks up a thorn; one of two tilings happens, 
and each of them beneficial to the cyclist. Either the 
wire removes the thorn from the tyre at the first time of 
asking, or if the thorn is too firmly fixed in the tyre to be 
thus whisked away, it makes sufficient noise in striking 
against the wire and thus informs the rider of what is 
going to happen if he does not promptly dismount and see 
to things. 

Before pulling out the cause of a puncture, be sure to 
carefully locate its position on the tyre. Otherwise, you 
may throw away the thorn and then not know where the 
hole is. On sustaining a puncture, do not at once strip 
ofl the outer cover and proceed to test the inner tube. 
Instead,search for the cause of the puncture before removing 
the cover, and in plenty of instances you will immediately 
find it. It is always a safe plan to examine the inner tube* 
and see if there is another puncture opposite the first one, 
because a good strong thorn will very likely go through 
both sides of the tube. When the outer cover has been 
removed, you should feel carefully all round the inside 
of it. thus searching for “ pin-prick ” flints or thorns that 
may be coming through. Of course, if you have luck, you 
may go for long periods without a puncture, even although 
you adopt no precautions. In the natural order of things, 
though, it is certain that he who takes most care of his 
tyres will have the least puncture-mending to do. 

Light, hea^ and oil are ruinous to tyres, especially oil. 
The worst time for tyres often is when the machine is out 
of use. Instead of being retained in an upright position, 
the machine is placed somewhere in a leaning attitude. 
Then the oil runs out of the bearings and down the spokes 
on to the tyres, in that way perishing the rubber. 

When mending a back wheel puncture, always remove 
the tube on the side that is away from the chain. Now 
and again the outer cover gets a nasty cut. Nothing more 
seems to happen, and so not a few cyclists themselves do 
nothing in the matter, which is a mistaken policy. It is 
through such cuts that wet gets down to the fabric of the 

cover and rots it, so that one 
day, sooner oi later, the air 
pressure blows the inner tube 
through the rotten fabric and 
causes a bad burst. 

Cuts in the outer cover 
should be promptly repaired 
with proper tyre-stopping 
or with plugs of cotton wool 
well soaked in solution. Cer 
tainly, you may be able to 
repair the outer cover with 
canvas after a burst. But 
remember that all such lumpy 
thickening of the outer cover 
serves to very much slow the 
tyre. 

When a puncture occurs 
near to home or other place 
of shelter, the cyclist some¬ 
times wheels his cycle thither, 
instead of effecting repairs 
upon the spot. Doing this, 
you should always first make 
sure that no puncture-pro¬ 
ducer of any size'is sticking 
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in the tyre to cause a fresh minute hole in the inner cover 
at each revolution of the wheel. In one instance, a tin- 
tack thus made a regular sieve of both sides of a flat 
tyre, penetrating never twice in the same place. 

For ease and quickness in inflating tyres avoid pumps 
of a thick short pattern. The long, thin pumps are the 
ones to use. And a celluloid pump is more effective than 
a metal one. 

Before quitting the important topic of tyres, let us 
insist on the great advantages to be gained by having 
tyres of the highest grade. Best quality inner and outer 
tubes are well worth paying for. 

They not only last longer than do 
the cheaper kinds, but they give 
less trouble, incur fewer punctures, 
and are infinitely faster. Suppos¬ 
ing you don't want to go fast, you 
will still gain by having tyres that 
ace speedy, for possibility of pace 
implies ease of propulsion. And 
the tyres that the trained athlete 
can do best on, are also the tyres 
that the mere potterer finds he can 
push along with the least exertion. 

There is one other consideration. 

High-grade tyres are of lighter 
weight than most lower-grade ones. 

Every racing cyclist, whether com¬ 
peting on road or track, will tell 
you that it is in the wheels that a 
cycle built for speed must be light. 

Weight saved in the wheels is of 
much more importance than weight 
saved anywhere in the frame-work, 
pedals, handle-bars, saddle, etc. 

Best quality tyres help to make 
-light wheels. And light wheels, 
even to cyclists " not in a hurry," 
spell, as it has been said, “ less 
push and more go." Riding these 
very desirable light wheels, though, 
the cyclist should treat them as 
such, and never submit them to 
unnecessary strain. 

Do not deluge your cycle with 
oil. Good lubricating oil should 
be used, and that sparingly. For 
those fellows who demand some¬ 
thing of a hard and fast rule, we 
would say, oil once in a hundred 
miles. On most bicycles there are 
seven lubricators or oil-holes : two 
in the ball head, for upper and 
lower: bearings ; one on left side 
of lower bracket; one in the centre 
of each pedal, front hub and back 
hub. In addition to those, do not 
forget that the free-wheel requires 
oiling just as much as any other 
working part, and that it is good 
policy to now and again give just a tcruch of oil to the 
joints of the brake-work. Always replace the oil-hole 
covers. Make a habit of this. 

The cyclist who desires to have an easy running mount 
will always pay special attention to* the chain. Provided 
with a gear-case, there is little need to trouble about the 
chain. But if the chain is run naked then it must be looked 
after. 

In the ordinary way the chain may be kept clean by 
removing rough dirt with a brush, then dusting the chain 
with a dry cloth and applying one of ,the special greases 
advertised for this purpose. Treated in that fashion, a 
chain will continue to run sweetly year in and year out. 
The special grease is better for the purpose than oil, which 
collects dust and grit. 

Possibly, however, there are some fellows who own 
cycles, the chains of Which are already very dirty. The 


thing for them to do is to immerse the chain in paraffin 
all night, and next day make a point of working the links 
of the chain about in the paraffin until every link is free 
from stiffness. Hang the chain up to drain for an hour. 
Melt some Russian tallowy and the while this is kept at 
simmering heat immerse the chain in it for three hours. 
Russian tallow has a reputation for this purpose because 
it is usually free from salt. Be careful, though, over the 
melting business. Take the chain out of the tallow, ami 
wipe oh the excess of tallow when cold. 

In replacing the greasy chain on the machine you might 
have some difficulty in holding the 
chain in place while you insert the 
bolt. You, however, will not, if you 
adopt the useful expedient of bring¬ 
ing together the ends of the chain 
over the bottom bracket chain 
wheel, the teeth of which will keep 
the chain in position. By the way, 
it sometimes happens that a chain 
bolt drops out while one is riding 
and is lost. In such an extremity 
a temporary substitute for the bolt 
may be found in a stout nail. 

A creaking chain should have 
prompt attention. The noise im¬ 
plies either that the chain wants 
cleaning and lubricating, that it is 
worn, or that the chain-wheel is out 
of truth. A chain should never 
be adjusted so that it is tightly 
stretched. There should always 
be a little play or back lash. On 
the other hand, the chain should 
not be too loose. In that state it 
is liable to jump the cogs, i.e., run 
off the chain wheels; even failing to 
do that, a loose chain wastes much 
of the power that is put into it. 

The bearings* of a good class bi¬ 
cycle are so well made that there is 
practically no need to worry about 
them from one season’s end to 
another. Concerning the oiling of 
them we have already spoken. At 
considerable intervals, -say, once a 
year, the bearing should be cleaned 
out with paraffin. Loosen the bear¬ 
ing and inject paraffin from an oil¬ 
can. Spin the wheel and inject 
more paraffin, until the paraffin as 
it comes out of the bearing runs 
quite clean. Let the paraffin drain 
out of the bearing, standing the 
wheel at an angle to assist this 
operation, but not letting the 
paraffin run on to the tyres. Then 
adjust the bearing and oil it. That 
last item is important; for although 
we say paraffin oil, yet paraffin is 
not a lubricant; it is, indeed, a dissolver of oil. Never 
take the bearings to pieces. Should anything transpire 
to render that process really necessary, convey your bike 
to the shop of a cycle repairer. The dismantling of some 
types of hubs is a bigger job than many might bargain for. 

We see, therefore, that the bearings of our bicycle will 
give us little trouble. The subject of tyres we have already 
discussed. And in order to ensure the sweet running of 
his mount, the discriminating cyclist should concentrate 
attention on the chain. Use of a gear-case, and in par¬ 
ticular one of the oil-bath variety, maintains a chain in 
perfect running cirder. Gear-cases, though, of most 
approved design are not cheap to buy. And, even were 
they low-priced, there are plenty of cyclists, grown-up, 
as well as growing-up ones, who won't be bothered with 
them. Personally, we are of opinion that such a hard- 
wearing part as is a cycle chain should certainly be run 


flDafte Pour ©reams 
Come Crue! 



tk%OU*VE dreamt of chivalry, haven’t 
you, ladP 

Of gracious aid and a kindly hand! 
Of bracing help to the weak and v sad— 
The Ship of Kindliness strongly 
manned ! 

But— don't just dream , whatever 
you do— 

Spring up and work —till your dreams 
come true ! 


You’ve dreamt of all that is fair and 
right! 

You’ve dreamt of all that is nobly 
great! 

You’ve armed yonrself in a dreamland- 
fight 

When sin shall clamour outside your 
gate ! 

But— don't just dream , whatever* 
'You do— 

Stand np and battle till dreams come 
true! 


You’ve dreamt of a World yon will help 
to make 

The finest world—in your manhood’s 
hour ! 

Of holy aims you will help to wake 
In manhood’s realm with its vigour 
and, power ! 

Don’t dream too much! It is better 
to do 

Your part, to-day—till your dreams 
come true 1 

LILLIAN OABD. 
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in a gear-case. But that is merely an individual idea. 
Each one must do as he likes. Anyway, if you run your 
chain bare, keep it and the chain wheels clean. And to 
assist towards that end, don't lubricate too lavishly, for 
wherever there is plenty of lubricant, there dust is sure to 
settle. 

Finally, on the subject of chains, the chain should be 
taken off and cleaned in the manner above indicated twice 
a year. Best times for doing this, perhaps, are in the 
spring and the autumn. More easy to procure than the 
Russian tallow mentioned, you can get a tin of thick oil 
mixed with graphite; curl the chain round in a tin dish 
of suitable size, pour the mixture in to cover the chain, 
and then keep tin, chain, and all for a few hours in a 
hot oven. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a bicycle well repays 
any trouble that is taken over keeping it in good order. 
And the cycle belonging to a careful, though maybe very 
hard-riding owner, will grow old and worn less than half 
as last as the cycle of a fellow who takes no trouble to main¬ 
tain it in good condition. Which, in addition to being 
a question of pleasure in riding, is also a matter of profit 
when you come to sell your cycle second-hand. 

If you cycle but little you will be able. to do so sitting 
on anything. But if you cycle a lot, then you must have 
a comfortable saddle. Once you have become possessed 
of a saddle that suits you and 
to which you have become 
accustomed, don't part with 
it. There are experienced 
riders who, as they will tell 
you, have had three or four 
bicycles to the same old 
saddle. 

Never let a saddle get soak¬ 
ing wet if you can help it. 

Despite the use of tensioning 
nuts, the leather may " sag " 
badly and get all out of shape, 

In addition to which it dries 
as hard as a board. Should 
your saddle unavoidably get 
damped by rain and dry 
rather hard, it should be well 
rubbed with proper leather 
dressing, or dubbing, or a 
little clean tallow. Polish 
the saddle well and the 
dressing will not come off 
on your clothing. When a 
saddle is new it sometimes 
takes to squeaking quite 
loudly. All good cyclists 
abominate squeaks, no mat¬ 
ter from what part of the 
machine they proceed. The 
remedy for a squeaking 
saddle is to rub the under¬ 
side of the saddle well with 
soap. Sometimes, though, 
that application fails to si¬ 
lence the noise, and the only 
alternative appears to be to 
use the saddle by riding on 
It until the nuisance abates. 

Which perhaps can hardly be 
classed as a remedy. 

Many of those who will 
read this article are real hard 
road-riding cyclists. And 
those who are such, will well 
know how much trouble they 
have taken over the business 
of causing their cycles to suit 


width and height of handle-bars: those points amongst 
others have been carefully considered, with the result 
that the cycle fits the cyclist like a glove, and he is able to 
get the very best out of it. As against that, there are 
any number of riders who sit anyhow on their machines, 
cramped or stretched as the case may be, and thus doing 
their cycling at much disadvantage. To put these things 
right is often a mere matter of simple adjustment. 
Wherefore may be once again mentioned two or three 
elementary rulesi. 

For general utility cycling, that is to say, all round 
give and take road work, the saddle and the handle-bars 
should be on the same level. The speed man, of. course, 
has his* handle-bars lower, for better “purchase" over 
the pedals, also so that the sloping position of his body 
shall offer less resistance to the wind. For the average 
rider, though, a stooping position is to be avoided. 

A good rule for handle-bar width is that the handle-bar 
should be the same width as your shoulders. Pattern 
of handle-bar matters practically not at all; it is the position 
of the grips that counts. Loose handle grips, it may be 
useful to remember, can be fixed with seccotine, or even 
with sealing-wax. 

Quite a companionable sort of adjunct to a cycle is a 
cyclometer. It is always interesting to know how far you 
have ridden. Fixed ohtside the wheel, the ordinary pattern 


them exactly. Reach, length 
of crank, size of frame, ratio 
of gear, height of saddle, 


A FIRST IMPRESSION OF A RUGBY FOOTBALL MATCH. 
(Somewhere near the ball I) 
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cyclometer may be somewhat liable to damage, say, when 
taking the cycle by train. But there is another kind, 
costing generally but a few pence more, that fits on the 
barrel of the hub, inside the spokes. There it is quite 
out of harm’s way. . 

If you have occasion to take out the wheels of your 
bicycle, remember to observe the following rules : When 
you replace the front wheel, be sure that it is the right 
way round, that is. with the adjusting cone of the bearings 
on the left hand side (as you ride) of the machine. In 
replacing the back wheel jnake certain that it is exactly 
in the centre of the forks; otherwise the chain will run 
(and wear) badly. 

The broken end of a spoke should be secured with string. 
But do not continue to ride the wheel in that state. Have 
a new spoke put in as soon as possible, or the wheel may 
get " out of truth ” and in time require re-building. Out on 
the road a spill or collision may result in a buckled wheel. 
In that condition, the wheel refuses to pass through the 
fotks of the machine, which latter can be neither ridden 
nor wheeled. With a well-built wheel, however, there 
is a good chance of your being able to straighten 
it sufficiently for it to be rideable. To affect this, place 
the wheel flat on the road. Kneel heavily on the bent 
up part of the rim, the while someone firmly holds the 
other side of the rim. With a joint effort you may pull 
the wheel more or less into " truth.” 

An oil lamp will sometimes take to smoking badly. This 
is generally caused by defective ventilation. The lamp, 
including the burner, should be well rinsed with hot water 
and soda r and the air holes thoroughly brushed out. 


Perhaps you use an acetylene lamp and find that it has 
developed a habit of going out. The reason of it thus 
becoming mysteriously extinguished is that a globule 
of moisture has formed in the passage-way of the gas 
and has thus cut off the gas from the burner. In that case 
you should take the lamp to pieces, run off the water, and 
well clean and thoroughly dry each part. If you go to 
the pains of doing this about once in every two months 
you should have no trouble with your acetylene lamp. 

To ascertain the correct height of frame to suit you, 
proceed thus: Take the inside measurement of yotir 
leg. and deduct io inches, that being 3 inches for saddle 
and 7 inches for crank length. If using a low saddle and 
6$ inch crank, deduct 9 inches. The result will be the 
proper frame height. 

The gear of a bicycle is calculated by multiplying the 
number of teeth on the large chain wheel by the diameter 
in inches of the driving wheel, and dividing the result by 
the number of teeth on the small chain ring. But supposing 
the machine has a gear-case that hides the chain wheels 
from sight ? To tell the gear you will then proceed as 
follows :— 

Set the pedal pointing directly to the ground, mark 
the spot, push the machine in a straight line until 
the pedal again points to the ground, and mark the spot. 
Measure the distance in inches, multiply this by seven, 
and divide by twenty-two. With a two or three speed 
gear you must gear on the normal for this test. 

And, having *ead to the ehd of this article, you will 
certainly be a " completer ” cyclist if you can contrive 
to remember what is in it. 



The Campaigner. 

("German East Africa,” 1914-1918.) . 


T HE travellers who once trekked its paths say how 'twas 
vast an* grand. 

Yet somehow cruel an* merciless ... a soulless 
sort o* land; 

Well, mebbe 'twas—an’ yet I know it’s different to day. 

For many men have passed since then to fight-an' some 
to stay . 1 . 

You will remember how we marched, with stiff an’ achin’ 
back, 

Those hot, wet nights we fought an’ fought along the Moschi 
track; 

How that tough scrap near Kondoa heights against big odds 
we won, 

An’ how tall Jan, a strong, good man, passed out at set 
• o’ sun. 


How in some grassy banda* once, through endless nights you 
lay 

By fever wracked an* torn, an* oh ! you longed for break 
o* day . . . 

An* one quiet morn we sat an’ watched, beside the Himo stream. 
The clouds drift by acrost the sky . . . ’twas good to sit 
an’ dream 1 

it’s all gone now . . . some scattered graves an’ grass-grown 
tracks remain. 

An* most o* us acrost that land will never trek again ; 

But yet there’s nothin' we’ll forget, not one thing o’ the whole— 
An* for what we've done, an* lost an' won. I’m sure that 
land’s a soul! 

_ Malcolm Hemphrbv. 

• Native Ilut. 
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“ I saw a man creeping along the side of the hedge/’ 


I HAD intended telling you this yarn a long time ago, 
but owing to an accident I was prevented from 
doing so. Fact is, I fell off the topmost of the 
parallel bars on to a place where there was no 
mat, and broke my leg. Of course Jones—that’s my 
chum, not a bad sort—said I did it for the purpose. He 
even went so far as to say he thought I had chosen the 
part without the mat just to get a holiday. I told him 
that if I had done so, I w r as not likely to repeat the ex¬ 
periment—it hurt too much. 

Anyway, what Jones and I said to one another doesn't 
really matter. I want to get on with the story. 

It w'as about ten weeks ago that the mystery began, 
and on a certain Wednesday afternoon, when there w'as a 
half, Jones and I had decided to go for a bike nde out 
Hillstone way. 

Jones is mighty keen on birds, and I'm a bit of a dab 
on butterflies. I call myself a dab because my chasing 
of the elusive little bounders resolves itself into a series 
of dabs. D'you knew, it’s a mighty hard job to catch a 
butterfly unless you know how. I know lots of fellows 
who are butterfly collectors wdio couldn’t catch a tame 
cat in a chicken-run. Take Sellers: he see$ a butterfly, 
and, letting out a terrific wdioop, starts the chase. 

The insect settles on a flower, and he makes a brave 
dash at it, putting forth all the strength and speed of which 
he is capable, and—trips over a bramble. He gets up 
and grunts very audibly, and by the time he’s got the 
dirt out of his eyes, the thorns out of his knees, and the 
lumps of bramble off his eyebrow, the butterfly's gone. 
And he wonders why. But I'm getting away from my 
subject. The fact is, just as we were getting ready, in 
comes Teddy Watts. 

" I say. Phil," he said, " have you got a ball of any sort 
to lend me ? There’s a bunch of fellows want a game of 
fives, ajjd all the balls have disappeared somehow." 

“ Sorry," I replied, " I lost my ball only two days ago, 
or you could have had that.". 

"You haven’t got one, Jones, have you?" he.asked. 
Jones shook his head, and Teddy dived out of the door 
to go to someone else. 

A bit later we went down into the quad to get our bikes, 


Sanderson’s Ball. 

A School Story. 

By VIC. POULTNEY. 


and there were three or four fellows hanging round the 
fives courts. 

" I say, Teddy," shouted Jones, " haven't you got a ball 
yet ? " 

" Can’t find one anywhere, and the gym’s locked up, 
else I'd borrow one. I’d simply love a game of fives, 
just because I can't get one. Any other time I shouldn’t 
worry." 

" I’ll tell you where you can borrow one," said Jones. 

" Where ? " 

" From Sanderson," was the reply ; but Teddy didn’t 
seem very thankful. 

" It seems jolly cheeky for a fellow in the junior school 
to go and ask the school captain to lend him a ball. See 
here, young Jones"—indignantly—■ "if you’re pulling my 
leg I'll jolly well punch your head." 

I was a bit surprised that Jones did not accept the 
challenge and sail in. but instead he said— 

" No, I’m not pulling your leg. Teddy. If I’ve got the 
cheek to ask the captain to lend me a ball, surely you 
have, and Sanderson's often lent me one." 

" Good egg! " said Teddy, and ran off to tell his chums 
the glad news. 

" Funny how a fellow will give his hat for a simple 
thing he does not like particularly, but which he cannot 
have at the moment," mused Jones, as we went for our 
bikes. 

We had a grand afternoon on that Wednesday. I 
caught the largest and most perfect specimen of the 
peacock it has ever been my luck to come across, and 
Jones was equally lucky in being able to get a fine photo¬ 
graph of a couple of nightjar’s eggs, lying in a shallow 
depression at the foot of a giant oak. 

So you may guess we were a happy pair as w'e rode along, 
until Jones ran over a cat and fetched all the skin off 
his nose as he hit the road. After that there was thunder 
in the air. as far as Jones was concerned. 

It was when we w*ere nearing the gate that I saw a 
man creeping along the side of the hedge on our right. 
Now, it isn’t usual to see anyone slinking along the hedge 
bottom in broad daylight. I said so to Jones. We were 
almost on top of the man before he heard us. and then 
he turned a scared face, looked at us for a moment, and 
darted through a gap in the hedge and disappeared. I 
shall never forget that man’s face as long as 1 live. The 
eyes seemed red, and burned in deep sockets. The face 
was emaciated, and blue with unshaven hair. But the 
thing that 1 noticed most was a great livid scar that 
stretched from the corner of his left eye across his cheek 
to the corner of his mouth. 

Jones and I looked at one another startled. " Who 
was he ? " I asked. 

" Not the faintest.” said Jones. 

" I say. he seemed in a mighty funk about something. 
Did you see the way he skipped through that hedge ? " 

Just then we came to the school, and in the bustle of 
getting our bikes in, and rushing up to tea. the man was 
forgotten. 

After tea I was sent for by Hadley. " You haven’t 
paid your cricket subscription, kid," he said, as I entered 
his study. 

" I w'as waiting for some money from home," I replied 
to his half question. " It came this morning ; here it is." 
I gave him the money and he made out the receipt for me. 
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“ There you are, and don’t forget to turn out to practise 
on Saturday.” I smiled, for he knew as well as I that 
I shouldn’t miss a practice. 

I walked down the passage, and was wondering if I'd 
better go in for prep, or w r aste a few moments in the common- 
room, when I heard voices, apparently coming from the 
captain’s room. I heard someone say : 

“ But what on earth did you hide it like that: for? 
Anyone who did not know you would think you were off 
your head. Whatever gave you the idea of putting it 
in a-” 

“ It wasn’t an idea,” burst in Sanderson’s voice, ” at least 
it was an idea, but you see, while I was doing it I knew the 
fellow I suspected was watching me, and the thing sort 
of gave body to my actions. As a matter of fact, a lot 
of fellows have been getting the breeze up lately, and 
have done even stranger things.” 

All this time I was standing as though fascinated. I 
knew it was a rotten trick to listen to what others were 
saying, but I couldn't move. And it wasn’t as though 
I was interested—if that is any excuse—-but I hadn’t 
the faintest knowledge what the talk referred to. 

” Have you searched the fellow’s room ? ” asked the 
voice I did not recognise. 

” Yes! ” said Sanderson. ” I went straight to the 
Doctor, and he gave me permission, but he hadn’t got it. 
The thing’s a perfect mystery.” 

Then I moved on, wondering over what I had heard. 
That it was something serious was evident from the tone 
of the captain’s voice. Perhaps it was another of those 
petty thefts that had been going on recently. Or perhaps 
it was a- 

But I hadn’t time to think ii out, for there was a crowd 
of. fellows in the common-room, all kicking up as much 
row as possible. 

We had a few minutes to wait before prep, and I came 
across a daily paper. Now, daily papers ,are very rare 
things among the young fellows at Hillstone College, 
and naturally I became interested. And about the first 
thing I looked at was a photograph of the man that Jones 
and I had seen near the hedge when we were returning from 
our afternoon excursion. 

" Jones,” I ‘said quickly, ** come here I Do you re¬ 
cognise that face ? ” 

He took one glance at it. ” Great Scotland Garden,” 
he said. ” That's the man we saw on the road.” 

“ Exactly,” said I decisively. ” Let’s read what is 
said about him.” 

We both read it and got a shock. The man was an 
escaped convict, and before he was convicted he had 
been a noted cracksman. ” Crumbs,” said Jones, looks 
a bit unhealthy for the school if he gets knocking around 
here.” 

At that moment Hadley strode into the room. " All you 
kids cut along to the big hall,” he said. 

” What for ? ” was the general cry. 

“ You’ll see,” he replied, and we followed him out. 
Jones and I exchanged glances. ” What do you ttynk 
it is ? ” he said. 

” You’ll see in a minute.” ' 

We all trooped into the big hall and took opr places. 
Everyone was there, from the smallest kid to the captain 
himself. What was the matter with him. too. He looked 
a bit shaky. I nudged Jones and told him, and together 
we watched Sanderson. He looked white, and kept glanc¬ 
ing about him nervously. 

” Looks as if he had something to do with this affair,” 
whispered Jones, and I nodded. 

In came the Doctor and the masters, and took their 
places at the top of the hall. Silence fell, and in a few 
moments the Doctor got up and cleared his throat. 

” Boys,” he said, his deep voice booming through the 
still hall, ” something has happened to-day which brings 
to a climax the number of petty thefts that you know 
have, been going on just lately. Perhaps I am wrong in 
calling this a theft—I sincerely hope 1 am—but five one- 
pound notes were stolen from Sanderson’s study this 


afternoon. From the time this school was instituted, up to 
this time last year, no theft had ever occurred. In the 
ordinary course of events this gathering would not have been 
called; judicious inquiries would have been made, but 1 
am so sanguine that the honour of the school will assert 
itself that I ask now that if there is a boy here who knows 
anything about the disappearance of the money, let him m 
stand up.” 

No one moved. You could have heard a pin drop ; 
only the great clock up in the tower threw the sound of it 9 
ticking into the silence of the hall. Jones looked at me, 
and 1 looked at Jones, and we read one another’s thoughts. 

” From your silence,” came the Head’s voice, ”1 take 
it that the disappearance of the money does not amount 
to theft. If that is the case, possibly sbme boy has a 
theory to offer on the matter. One-pound notes do not 
vanish without human agency.” 

Jones jogged me with his elbow. ” Go on, get up,” he 
said. 

” No, you,” I blurted out with funk. 

” Don’t be an idiot,” he snapped, and pushed me to 
my feet. 

Instantly all eyes were fastened on me. My knees began 
to knock, and my cheeks to grow scarlet. 

“You have something to say, Grant ? ” said the Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied, trembling like a leaf. Just fancy 
a kid in the junior school standing up before the Doctor, 
the masters, and about four hundred boys. " But it's 
only a theory,” I continued. 

The Doctor nodded kindly, and I went on. '* This 
afternoon sir, Jones and I went out for a cycle ride, and 
as we got near the school, on our return, we saw a chap, 
a man, creeping along the side of the hedge. When we 
got a bit nearer he heard us and turned round. Then he 
scooted—I mean jumped—through a gap in the hedge, 
and disappeared. He had a great red scar on his cheek. 
When we went into prep this evening, sir, I picked up a 
paper, and the first thing 1 saw was a photograph of the 
man we had seen, and a description speaking of him as a 
convict, who had been a cracksman. Jones remarked at 
the time that it wasn’t nice for the school property to 
have him hopping—I mean around—here. That’s all, 
sir,” and I sat dowrn, devoutly thankful that it was over. 

As 1 sat down there was a buzz of voices, and I saw the 
Doctor lean over and say something to Sanderson, who 
left the room. He returned in a few moments with Mrs. 
Buxon, our matron and cook. 

The Doctor raised his hand, and a silence fell upon the 
room. He turned to the matron and said, “ I always 
believe in encouraging young people when they try* to 
do good turns,” and he nodded towards me, ” so J would 
be glad if you would repeat the report you gave me half 
an hour ago.” 

” Certainly, sir,” said Mrs. Buxon. ” I told you that 
I went into the pantry—-which I always keep locked— 
for something, about an hour ago now, and discovered 
that three loaves, half a pound of cheese, and a, boiled 
ham were missing. Also, the window which opens on 
to the servants’ yard was open, the catch having been 
forced.” 

When she had finished, the Doctor turned towards me. 
“You hear that Grant ? ” he said. ” You see that your 
theory is not so unlikely. I do not believe that any boy 
here would attempt to steal anything from Mrs. Buxon's 
pantry, and, as she remarked, the window had been opened 
from the outside.” 

All this time I had been watching Sanderson. He seemed 
to be very nervous, and once or twice attempted to in¬ 
terrupt the Doctor, and then checked himself. Finally 
the Doctor turned to him and said audibly, “ I will get 
in touch with the police, and we will see what can be 
done.” Then to us, ” I am exceedingly happ^ to find 
that no such despicable thing as theft has occurred among 
my boys. It never has occurred, and I hope sincerely 
that it never will occur. That is all.” 

We gave a cheer, and trooped out into the corridors. 

I was thinking deeply, and before I knew where I was a 
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crowd of fellows had swarmed round and lifted me on 
their shoulders. 

“ Good old Chicken/' they yelled, “ fancy him having 
the pluck to get on his pins before the Head/’ 

“ How on earth did you do it ? " said Platt. " Did old 
Jones stick a pin in you ? " 

What did it feel like ? " asked Crane, who considers 
himself a budding orator. I carefully described the feeling 
to him, and by the time I’d finished, Hadley and his fellow 
prefects were hustling us up to our dormitories. 

Of course there was an awful lot of chatter going on 
and Jones and I came in for a good share of leg-pulling. 
I was perfectly sick of it before long, and made a vow 
never to become a speaker of any sort, except, of course, 
to tell other fellows what I think about them. 

Probably it was the excitement 
that kept me awake. Anyhow, I 
couldn’t close my eyes. I was 
tired, I knew, but I jolly well could 
not sleep. Instead, I lay staring 
at the darkness over¬ 
head, and thinking 
about Sanderson’s 
five pounds and the 
burglar. 

Once I thought I 
heard a scratching 
noise, and sat up 
with a jerk ; but it 
was not repeated 
You know how a 
fellow,’s nerves get 
jumpy after some 
excitement. That’s 
how it was with me. 

I kept imagining 
things. I imagined 
I saw a' light flash 
outside the dorm, 
window, and I 
again sat up with a 
jerk. 

But it wasn't 
nerves or fancy that 
time; the light 
flashed past again. 

Just outside the 
window is a great 
elm tree, and it was 
on this that I saw 
the flash. It did 
not rest there, but 
just passed, as if an 
unsteady hand was 
holding an electric 
torch. I started at 
the thought, and 
got noiselessly out 

of bed. I crossed to the window. It was open, and I 
leaned out. 

Away to the right was perfect darkness, only the glimmer 
of stars showing where sky seemed to meet earth. To the 
left I knew—although I could not see it—was the great 
flat roof over the masters' studies, used as a balcony by 
those who were lucky to have their studies opening on to it. 
One of these lucky ones was Sanderson, and it was near 
his window that I now saw the light. It was a circular 
patch, and evidently emanated from an electric torch. 
The person who was holding it I could not see, and to my 
surprise the light was kept fixed on the stone roof. Not 
once did it touch the windows of the studies. 

I went back to my bed and, leaning over, touched Jones 
on the shoulder. He awoke almost instantly, and I told 
him what I had seen. He got up, and we dressed as 
quickly as possible. 

I was ready first, and made my way noiselessly out 
into the corridor, and along to Sanderson's private 


dormitory. To my surprise there was a light shining from 
under his door, so I knocked gently. 

“ Who's there ? " came his voice. 

It's Grant," I replied. " I want to see you immedi 
ately." 

I heard him get up, and come to the door. He was fully 
dressed and seemed as though he had been reading. Quickly 
I told him what I had seen, and he followed me down the 
corridor. 

We found Jones standing outside our dorm., and 
he joiffed us. 

Sanderson led 

the way to his 



M At the same 

moment we all charged down on the 


figure. 


. There was a scuffle, and someone fell down.” 


study, and very quietly opened the door. All was black 
inside, and we stepped through and went to the window. 

There, just as I had described it, was the light, but now 
in the far corner it seemed as though the unknown person 
was searching for something. 

Still very quietly the captain opened the window, and 
stepped out on to the roof, Jones and I following. We 
crept toward the light, and slowly we were able to make 
out a dim figure. Suddenly it bent forward, there was 
a stifled exclamation, and then the light went out. 

At the same moment we all charged down on the figure, 
and simply lifted it off its feet. There was a scuffle, and 
someone fell down. I trod on something soft, and a 
stifled voice, which I recognised as belonging to Teddy 
Watts, said, " You’re treading on my face, you idiot! " 

I carefully stepped off his face, and he got to his feet. 

" What are you up here for ? '* asked the captain. 

" My health," snapped Teddy, evidently in an evil 
temper. I had sense enough to realise that if you tread 
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none too gently on a ftllcw’s face it does not improve 
his temper. 

" Come, none of that," said Sanderson sharply. " What 
are you doing up here ? " 

“ Searching for a ball." 

" A what ? " # 

“ A ball. That silly idiot." and he flashed his light 
on Jones's face. " told me you would lend me a ball if 
I asked you. That was this afternoon, and I wanted to 
play fives. I went up to your study ; you weren’t there, 
but there was a ball on the table, and I thought there 
would be no harm in borrowing it. and putting it back 
when we had finished ; but I lost the confounded thing 
on this roof, and I thought I should get a licking from you, 
so I came up here to-night." 

" How did you get up ? " asked Sanderson. 

" Swarmed up a drain-pipe." replied Teddy. 

*' And did you find the ball ? " asked the captain. 

" Yes ! " 

" Where is it ? " 

Teddy gave it to him. and Sanderson said. " I’ve never 
known you to tell a deliberate lie. Teddy Watts, so I'll take it 
for granted that you only borrowed the ball to play fives.’’ 

" What on earth do you mean ? " burst out Teddy 
indignantly. 

" Simply this ! " said Sanderson, and giving Jones the 
torch to hold, he took out a penknife and slit the skin 


of the ball. It opened like an orange, and from the interior 
into his hand fell some cne-pound notes. 

We all gasped, as he counted them. " Five pounds," 
1 e said thoughtfully. 

" Would you mind explaining ? ” I asked quietly. 

He laughed. " Well, it’s like this. I had a brain wave 
which I can't exactly explain now. that if I hid some money 
in a ball I should find the fellow whom I suspected to be 
the thief. I knew he was watching me. and I expected 
he would think I was just hiding it for safety. I’ve had 
my leg pulled about it quite a lot already." and I re¬ 
membered what I had heard outside his study. 

" The ball disappeared, and I had a search made. But 
the fellow I suspected knew nothing about it. Finally 1 
went to the Head, and in spite of my wishes he called 
the school together. Incidentally I forgot to mention to 
him that the money was hidden in a ball, and I couldn’t 
interrupt him. I must see the Doctor in the morning and 
explain." 

“ Ihit how." I burst in. " do you explain the disappear¬ 
ance of the grub from Mrs. Buxon’s pantry ? " 

" Oh. no doubt that was the convict you spoke of, 
or some tramp, or it might have been Fatty James." 

We all laughed, and Sanderson said, " Now. you kids, 
get back to bed. And you. Watts. I think you've had 
enough punishment this time, but when you want to 
borrow a ball again, make sure you ask first." 


A Schoolboy to his Pen. * 

By JOHN LEA. 


I F justice would listen, 'tis easy to tell 

Your grievance is worthy of careful attention ) 
For many a word I induce you to spell 
Has led to a painful amount of dissension. 

I'm sorry that steel so distinguished for truth 

(And steel must be true since so many declare it,) 
Should slowly corrode for an ignorant youth 
Who seldom from error is able to spare it. 


You tell me that pity is feeble to cure. 

I quite see your point 1 It impresses me greatly. 

But. just a bit longer my follies endure. 

Because my transgressions have modified lately. 

What ? Still unappeased ? Why this splutter of rage ? 

Rebellion so marked 'twould be virtue to smother, 
And since you have made such a mess of the page, 

1 sack you at once, by engaging another. 


New National Flags. 

By W. J. GORDON. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


HE banner of Leopold 
Heldenthum, the Duke of 
Austria who put King 
Richard the Lion Heart 
into prison, was red, white, 
red, horizontal, and. that 
has been the flag of Austria 
ever since. When Austria 
was an empire, a shield of 
the same colours was borne 
on the white stripe of the 
flag, with an imperial crown 
over it on the red, but 
now that Austria, much 
diminished, has become a 
republic, the crown has gone 
and the shield remains as in 
the days of the crusades. 
x Just as Italy bears a 

white cross shield to make its flag different from the similar 
tri-colour of Mexico, so the Austrian shield serves to dis¬ 
tinguish its ensign from the plain red, white, red, horizontal 
of Livonia, otherwise known as Lettland, from its being 
the country of the Letts, the new republic of which the 
capital is Riga. This red, white and red has, however, 
nothing to do with Leopold Heldenthum, but comes from 



the old red and white of the Hansa which survives in 
our pilot flag. Riga being one of the old Hanse towns, that 
great mercantile confederacy which once monopolised the 
Baltic and North Sea. 

The old flag of Hungary was red, white, green, horizontal, 
and when the union with Austria took place the lower 
stripe of the national flag of the Austro-Hungarian-Empire 
became half red. half green. Now that the connection 
has been severed the old Hungaiian ensign has come to 
its own again. %The flag of the dual monarchy had two 
shields on it in the white, one for Austria, one for Hungary; 
both bore crowns in the red, and the Hungarian crown 
was unlike all other crowns in having the cross on the 
slant as if it had been knocked out of the straight by a blow. 

The German merchant flag used to be black, white, 
red, horizontal, but now the white bar has been replaced 
by a yellow one. and in the naval ensign this red, yellow, 
red, is repeated in the upper canton, just as the red. white, 
red, was repeated in the old naval flag, which had the 
iron cross that has now disappeared Germany had more 
flags than any other country owing to its being a con¬ 
federation of small states, many of which are now republics' 
under their old colours. Pomerania had, blue over white; 
Waldeck had blue, red and yellow; Wurtemburg had 
red, yellow and blue ; Brunswick had blue over yellow; 
Baden had red over yellow ; Saxe Coburg had green, white, 




Hedjaz. I / Austria. Is Hungary. 



China. ^ Roumania. Is Portugal. 
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green, white, horizontal; Bavaria had white over pale blue ; 
Hanover had yellow over white ; West Prussia had black, 
white and black; and East Prussia black over white ; and 
the black in the new flag shows the Prussian influence. 

Bohemia was included in the Austrian Empire from 
which it has become detached to form the chief part of 
the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The new flag is 
red over white with a blue triangle! against the hoist to 
distinguish it from the flags of Monaco and Hesse. The 
country has no sea coast and never had one ; but the 
other Bohemia was bordered on two of its sides by the 
sea. it being the western of the three kingdoms of the 
island of Sicily that Shakespeare chose for the scene of 
his Sicilian play. 

When Poland was largely Russian, its,old flag of a white 
eagle on a red field was borne in the upper canton of the 
blue St. Andrew on the white field ; but the eagle wore 
a crown. Now the old flag has come back, the white eagle 
having emerged from the canton and lost its crown because 
Poland is republican; and the eagle has undergone a 
moult and assumed more decorative plumage. 

As Czecho-Slovakia is an expansion of Bohemia so 
Yugo-Slovakia is an expansion of Serbia, and its national 
flag is the old Serbian flag unaltered—that is, the old 
Russian merchant flag hoisted upside down. Montenegro 
had a similar flag with a royal cipher in the blue, but that 
flag has gone, as Montenegro has become Yugo-Slavian— 
that is South Slavian—like its neighbours. The flag 
dates from 1878. as does that of Rumania, whose bright 
blue, yellow, and red, vertical, has nothing Russian about it. 

Round about Reval, the old capital of what used to be 
called Russian Finland, is the new republic of Esthonia, 
the most northerly of Russia’s old Baltic provinces. It 
has chosen for its flag, blue, black, white, horizontal, in 


defiance of every theory of visibility so as to be indis¬ 
tinguishable half a mile away. Another new flag, red 
with a black and white vertical upper canton, is that of 
the old kingdom of Georgia, become independent again 
as a republic. Its capital is Tiflis and it has coast lines 
on the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Farther south is the new Arabian kingdom of Hedjaz, 
comprising the country of the Mohammedan Holy Places 
which revolted from Turkey in 1916, and with a large 
area added to the original territory of the Grand Sherif of 
Mecca. The flag was a dull black, green and red, hori¬ 
zontal, until the red triangle based on the full stretch 
of the hoist made it readily visible and distinctive. It 
has not often been seen afloat, but there is another new 
flag now flying on every sea, and that is the white, blue, 
white, horizontal, of the inter-allied shipping. 

There are two flags new enough not to appear on many 
of the sheets. They are those of China and Portugal. 
China has abandoned the dragon for commercial purposes 
and its ensign is now a series of five horizontal stripes, red, 
yellow, blue, white and black, one for each of its provinces. 
The Portuguese flag takes the place of the blue and white 
of the old monarchy, abandoned when the republic was 
established. It is green and red. vertical, the proportions 
being five of green to eight of red ; and half on the green 
and half on the red, is placed the armillary sphere, in 
memory of Prince Henry the Navigator, showing the 
circles of the zodiac, the equator, the tropics, and a meridian 
and a horizon. In the 1 centre of tlie sphere is the old 
Portuguese coat-of-arms of the five shields with the five 
wounds, in memory of the victory at Ourique over the Moors 
in 1139, and the seven castles on a red field placed rou/nd the 
white shield by Alfonso the Third in 1252 after his njiarriage 
with a daughter of another Alfotiso, the King of Castile 
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CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The- *' Bov's Own" FieM Club, whiob was formed with a view to encouraging a lore of Nature among “ B.O.P."-ites, is. at 
the umc time a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There ia no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided f ->r those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 4d. each, post free. 


COLLECTING INSECTS 


One of the most pleasing features in connection with our 
Field Club is the fact that new members are always pouring in 
Many of these new members are specially interested in ento¬ 
mology, and for their benefit, amongst others, I am here going 
to briefly state, or in some instances re-state, certain items of 
value to those who wish to collect insects. 

First, as to the killing-bottle. Bruised laurel-leaves as the 
active agent in a killing-bottle are too weak in their effect to 
be of much use. You should purchase a good-sized killing- 
bottle from a naturalist's shop. Keep the bottle well closed. 

All insects should be killed immediately they are caught, 
because they are very likely to injure themselves in their efforts 
to escape. For displav in the collecting-case or cabinet, all 
insects, no matter of what kind, must be properly "set”—that 
is to say, must be properly set out. Lepidoptera—that is, 
butterflies and moths—must be set with distended wings on a 
proper setting-board. Coleoptera—that is, beetles—must be set* 
in a suitable, natural position. To obtain 
thoroughly satisfactory' results you cannot 
take too much care over the process of 
setting your specimens. 

Insects of all varieties should be set as 
soon as convenient after killing. If the 
setting be done before the wings and limbs, 
etc., stiffen, you will avoid the more or less 
troublesome and often unsatisfactory busi¬ 
ness of relaxing the specimen. 

If it is necessary to relax specimens the 
best plan is to place the insects for a time 
on wetted sand, or else to carefully expose 
them to steam. The former method is that 
which is adopted by most of the expert 
professional collectors, steam being em¬ 
ployed in more extreme instances. 

If your killing-bottle is not already so, or 
similarly, provided, put a piece of wash- 
leather round the cork to prevent evapora¬ 
tion. 

Beetles should be killed by dropping them 
into spirit, in which the larger kinds may 
be preserved. They may, also, be killed in 
your killing-bottle. It is a very convenient 
plan to set beetles while they are wet when 
just taken out of the spirit-bottle. 

Spiders and such like should be killed, 
and also preserved, in spirit. 


For preservation purposes proof-spirit, diluted with about 
one-half water, is best; but gin or rum may be used. Not a 
few collectors pieserve their specimens in diluted formalin. If 
you use this the chemist of whom you purchase it will tell you 
how much water to add. You must, however, be careful not 
to get formalin on your hands, as it acts very quickly—like 
carbolic. Taken altogether, it is not stuff that l advise you 
to use for your specimens. 


THE 44 BOY'S OWN” PIGEON LOFT. 

XIII. THE BALDHEAD. 





Of the exceedingly popular Tumbler family of pigeons there 
are many varieties. Amongst the latter are the two closely 
allied kinds that are known respectively as Baldheads and 
Beards, and than these there can be no better birds possible for 
recommendation to a young beginner in the pigeon fancy. 
Usually the former are referred to simply as Balds. 



Young Red and Blue Balds. 
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-of smell and hearing are also very poor. We can only account 
for their ability to make this definite journey of many hundreds 
of miles on a constant course by their having acquired, by 
heredity, a mental faculty which mankind does not possess 
and o{ which we have no knowledge.” ' 

Contrary to a somewhat widespread belief, fish do not travel 
from one ocean to another. 

" A North Sea fish will not descend into the depths of the 
Atlantic, where, owing to the absence of light, there is no plant 
food. Moreover, the weight of water is so great in these depths 
that the ordinary fish cannot live under the pressure, which, at 
i,ooo fathoms, is one ton to the square inch. On the Other hand, 
naturalists have found on dredging the greatest depths cf the 
Atlantic, that the fish, which at the bottom are powerful and 
hardy, are, upon reading the surface, likely to fall to pieces on 
being handled.” 

Primarily, the book points out the increasing value and 
potentialities of the fishing industry in the North Sea. In so 
doing it also educates us in the much neglected, but extremely 
interesting, subject of our sea fish. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS 


Autumn flowers and fruits were prominent among the coloured 
and other drawings submitted for the November competition. 
Many of these were excellently executed, and again Field Club 
members are to be congratulated on the high standard of qualit v 
of their work. In the essays not a few competitors showed 
more originality than usual, taking for their subjects some 
novel and striking themes. Special mention must be made 
of the coloured drawing, “The Slipper Orchid,” sent in bv 
H. E. Riddett. This not only showed a faithful picture of the 
orchid itself in full flower, but illustrated the several details— 
the stamen, calyx, leaf formation, &c. Very good, too, was the 
painting of ” Some Common British Moths,” by Leslie C. 
Glover, the collection including the swallow-tail, poplar hawk, 
cinnabar, waved umber, white ermine, brimstone, buff ermine, 
and six-spot burnet. For this I have awarded an extra prize. 
The full prize award is as follows :— 



A BOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS 


1A,VVV\,VVA wO 

[RDS. | 


In our last volume (see page 626) I referred to Mr. T. A. 
Coward’s excellent work on ” The Birds of the British Isles 
and their Eggs” (first 
series) (F. VVarne & Co., 

X2s. 6 d. net). The 
second volume of this 
series, which is now 
ready, deals with a 
large variety of birds, 
including the skuas, 
terns, grouse, partridge, 
godwit, sandpiper, 
heron, curlew, dipper, 
dabchick, gulls, &c. 

Like the previous vol¬ 
ume, this second series 
is enriched by over 200 
coloured illustrations 
by Archibald Thorburn 
and other artists, to¬ 
gether with 65 photo¬ 
graphic illustrations 
by Richard Kearton, 

F.Z.S., and others. The 
accompanying picture 
of a dabchick on its 
nest is a capital example 
of the latter. No bird- 
lover can afford to be 
without this valuable 
reference book. Messrs. 

Warne’s " Wayside and 
Woodland ” series, to 
which this volume be¬ 
longs, is a treasure- 
house of nature lore. 

I have recommended 
these books to a host 
of readers, and I have 
no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Coward’s addition to the set is not the least 
notable. 

In a book of this size, says the author in his preface, it is 
not possible to figure a sufficient number of eggs to represent 
the great range of variation, but a type of egg of most birds 
which nest in Great Britain has been included, drawn to average 
size. This feature is one that will appeal particularly to the 
young collector. ” My object throughout,” Mr. Coward writes, 
” has been to give more space to the life history and appearance 
in the field of the species described, than to description or detail 
of plumage ; the salient colour and form, as seen through a field- 
glass, is of more value to the outdoor naturalist than minute 
particulars detected in examination of museum skins. Never¬ 
theless, the museum collection has not been neglected, and all 
descriptions have been checked.” Field Club members who 
possess the excellent ” Wavside and Woodland ” volumes on 
Butterflies and Moths (edited by F. E. South) should make a 
note of ” The Birds of the British Isles.” It is a worthy addition 
to the nature-lover’s bookshelf. 


Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: H. Atkins, Longton 
High School, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing: H. E. Riddett, 10 Charlotte Terrace, King’s 
Cross, N. Extra Prize of Seven-and-Sixpenny Book: Leslie 
C. Glover, 408 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Eric and 
Phyllis Deuchars, 40 Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; W. Davison, 
Lilac Cottage, Abv, near Alford, Lines.; John B. Caldwell. 

Braidwood,” Kilwinning. Ayrshire 


A Dabchick on its Nest. 

(See note on “ A Book of British Birds.") 

\ ' 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : H. Davidson, 
115 Rodsley Avenue, Gateshead; Robert Morton, 78 Rose- 
mount Viaduct, Aberdeen ; David Law, 10 Thornville Terrace, 
Lochend Road, Leith ; Leslie F. Byard, ” Glentworth,” 
Bloomfield Road, Gloucester. 

Specially Commended : J. Acton, Spratton-on-the-Fosse ; 
John Coxon, Boston ; William Ashley, Norwich : Robert 
Beatson, Nelson, New Zealand ; C. F. Wilsdon, Braunston ; 
C. Andrew, Weston-super-Mare; N. Evans, Southport; M. 
Dunkerley, Burton-on-Trent; W. Thomas, Wimbledon Park ; 
F. Hood, Watford ; Alan Webster, New Westminster^ British 
Columbia; Dorothy Le May, Bromley; W. W. McVittie, 
Smyrna ; T. H. Header, Launceston ; William Gilbert, New 
Cross ; Gerald O. Luimon, Johannesburg, S. Africa ; P. Ander- 
ton, Urmston; E. Rodger, Helensburgh ; W. Burfield, 
Ardingley ; Henry F.G. Hensel, Wylde Green, Birmingham; 
Cyril Hamilton, Hammersmith ; Arthur B. Nicolson, Drum- 
lithie, N.B. ; Teddy Radley, Llanberis ; Donald H. Taylor, 
Keston ; Stephen Girling, Guildford ; F. Holmes, Chesterfield ; 
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J. M. Birkett, Newton-le-Willows ; J. Sydney Grier, Muswell 
1 lill; W. Groenewald, George, C.P., South Africa; Betty 
Jones, Carnarvon; Harold Lakeman, Rugby; N. L. Willis, 
Coventry ; Jacob Soper, Walthamstow ; F. M. Parker, Ealing, 
W. ; Pierre Brjeux, Toulouse, France ; Peter Jackson, York. 


Queries and Answers. 

D. G.—For informa'tion as to mould, mildew, and other similar menaces to the 

well-being of entomological collections, you should get a copy of the “ Insect 
Hunter's Companion,” published by Messrs. Adlard and West N'ewman. 

M. Tv.—Geology is, as you say, a splendid hobby, and l am rather surprised that 
more of our members do not take it up. As you live in Middlesex, the best 
book for your purpose is undoubtedly “ Geological Excursions Kound London,” 
by G. M. Davis, published by Murby & Co., of 6 Bouvjri St., E.C. 4, price 
4s. 6 d. It contains an excellent geological map, and quite a sufficient amount 
of information as to the necessary equipment of a held geologist. Get also 
“Every Boy’s Book of Geology” (R.T.S., price 6s. net). As you surmise, the 
B.O.F.C. has proved to be a very great success. Like you, many readers find 
(he contents of our Field Club pages “ most absorbing,” and your pleasing 
admission, “ I had no idea of the variety existing in natural history study 
before I read your articles,” is one that applies to a^very large number of 
others. Many thanks for your expression of appreciation. 

T. Arthurs. —For peeps into the inner life of seabirds in remoter parts of the 
British Isles, I would advise you to read “ The Land of the Hills anc! the Glens,” 
by Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. It deals most picturesquely with wild life in Iona and 
the Inner Hebrides, and affords a model to all naturalists of “ how to observe.” 

H.O.F.C. Admirer.- —Get the book '* Geological Excursions Round London ” above 
mentioned. Likely neighbourhoods for such hunting and study are, amongst 
many others, Aylesbury, Burley, Merstham, Oxford, Harrow, Godstone, and 
Warlingham. 

P. Binwall.— Many thanks for your interesting notes as to the little owl, which I 
will hope to use when opportunity offers. The story of how this bird was first 
introduced into England is one that is familiar. But the account that you 
send has added importance from the fact that you supplement what you have 
heard by details as to what you yourself have actually observed. 

E. M.—For a full list consult a book on British trees. Amongst the more familiar 

kinds are oak, ash, elm, birch, yew, alder, beech, pine, cedar, chestnut, hazel, 
fir, larch, poplar, lime, plane, walnut, sycamore, willow, hornbeam, cypress, 
elder, and blackthorn. The crab-tree is the wild apple. 

J. Rogers. —Great patience is required in training puppies to be obedient, to follow 
at heel, and so on. It your terrier, who seem; to be naturally a wild dog, shows 
himself very disobedient in the street, do not allow him another opportunity 
to score off you. Take him out next time on a lead and only let it oft in some 
enclosed space where he can be easily captured. He will soon begin to under¬ 
stand what this treatment means. 

Pat Donelan. —It is proposed to issue a new Field Club badge in the shape of a 
metal button for coat wear. This will meet your requirement. 

Petfr Quick. —There are very many varieties of grasses. What you sent us was 
a specimen of Harc’s-tail Cotton Grass. Read “ Grasses and Rushes: How to 
Identify Them,” by J. H. Crabtree, published by the Epworth Press. 
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WHAT TO DO: FEBRUARY. 


I —A modest little member of the great family of 
familiar wild flowers is the chickwced. It has, how¬ 
ever, an interest of its own in that it is usually one of 
the earliest to appear. See if thus soon you can find 
it. Practically it may be looked for anywhere. 

II. —Note the leaf-shape of cbickweed, broad but 
pointed, which is properly described as ovate, acute. 

III. —Beginning with that cbickweed leaf, you-can 
form a collection of leaf-shapes. Place each leaf 
flat on a sheets of paper, and record the outline by 
running a pencil around the leaf, or, instead of separate 
sheets of paper, provide yourself with a note-book for 
this purpose. As the year advances your collection 
will become most interesting. Start now, and by 
the time foliage is profuse you will have become a 
skilful outliner of leaves. 

IV. —Amongst early nesters are the missel thrush 
and the song thrush or throstle. Look for the nest of 
the former in the fork of some tree, for that of the 
latter in similar situations, in the centre of thick bushes, 
or amongst old ivy on walls. 

V. —Another early bird in this same respect is the 
long-eared owl, which never builds in holes. Seeking 
for the smooth, white, round eggs, you must find the 
old crow's or magpie’s nest that the owl has repaired 
and lined with feathers and down, or hunt for a simi¬ 
larly patched-up squirrel’s drey. 

VI. —The moths of the month are the spring usher, 
the quaker, small eggar, clouded drab, and the dotted 
'border. The entomologist in his quest will find that 
it all depends upon the weather. But a few warm 
days and quiet still nights work wonders. 7 And an 
early " find ” greatly cheers the collector on his way. 




The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

Is connection with this special feature of the "B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

rind, a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 
own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’* name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The l-.ditor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to- 
"Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Sflection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing - rods-pain ting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, ^butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition. will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: '* If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 


The subjects for these will be left to the 



The B.U.F.C. Badge. 

Printed 00 blue silk, price 4 d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open Column 


i 

and Note 


Book. 


TURNING IDOLS INTO BRICKS. 

A new industry has come into existence 
in old China—nothing less than turning 
idols into bricks ! 

The fact makes a greht missionary 
item, for it is a unique and eloquent 
testimony to the power of the Gospel to 
tear down temples and grind the idols 
therein to powder in order to be remade 
into bricks. 

This is what has actually happened in 
Yunnan Province, in China. In 1913^ 
of the twelve million inhabitants less 
than a hundred were Christians, and the 
total church membership in the capital 
city of Yunnanfu was only twenty-five. 
One of these was a young student, attend¬ 
ing a university in Japan, who there 
learned of and accepted Christianity 
through the work of the Y.M.C.A. 

On his return to Yunnanfu he interested 
the governor in his story, who, in turn, 
headed a movement to start the first 
Y.M.C.A. in that city. An old Buddhist 
temple was given to serve as its home. 
The scorfes of idols that lined its ancient 
walls were torn down, ground up and 
rnadfe into bricks for building purposes, 
and thus a centre of heathen worship 
became a centre for Christian teaching 
and service. 

Returning missionaries tell our visitors 
a somewhat similar story. Mr. A. E. 
Armstrong, for example, says that China’s 
temples are falling, indeed for the most 
part have fallen, into disrepair, and 
that she is building no new ones. 

That is as good news as the brick¬ 
making process out of dead idols. 
May the novel industry increase, as it 
is bound to do to the extent that our 
missionary enterprise is sustained and 
enlarged through a great Forward 
Movement. 

(" East and West.") 

• * • 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTE. 

The Four Simplest Printing 
Processes. 

When considering in what way one shall 
make the prints, the following brief 
details are of interest. There are, of 
course, other ways of securing prints, 
but the four methods described are the 
simplest and the most commonly used. 

Pi.atinotype. —In this case the 
prints are made by daylight, and the 
image can be seen very faintly after 
printing. The print is developed with 
strong potassium oxalate and it is fixed 
with weak hydrochloric acid. The time 
allowed for washing need not be more 


than five minutes, and it is possible to get 
a finished print in about half an hour by 
the platinotype process. 

Bromide Paper. —The printing in this 
case is done by gaslight. The time 
needful is only a few seconds, and some 
experience is needed to find out the 
correct exposure. There is no trace at all 
seen of the image until the development 
with metol or hvdrokinonc is carried out. 
Afterwards, a five minutes washing is 
required ; this is followed by a ten 
minutes’ fixing in hyposulphate of soda. 
Finally wash for two hours. A finished 
print should be obtained in about two 
and a half hours. 

Carbon. —Here the printing is carried 
out by daylight, and the image is quite 
invisible. A small strip of P.O.P. should 
be slipped in where it will not materially 
interfere with the carbon print. By 
means of this, the length of time allowed 
can be judged. The development is 
carried out in hot water, and this is 
followed by a washing for a minute or 
two in cold water. Only about forty 
minutes is required to get a finished print. 

Printing-out Paper. —In this case, the 
printing is of course carried out in day¬ 
light and the image which can be seen 
all the time should be of full density. 
The prints arc washed, toned, and then 
thoroughly washed again for two hours. 
On a good day a finished print could be 
secured in about three hours. 



AFTER 1HB SMASH. 


Indignant Youthful Citizen : '* I tell you, sonny, 
that what with cavorting charabancs and these rambling 
steam-rollers, the roads arc no longer safe for us motorists.*’ 


Since God Sees All! 

Since God sees all —He knows the 
hidden work : 

The duty done—tho’ strength was 
waning fast! 

That fight you fought—when easier 
'twas to shirk— 

He knows how hard the victory, at last! 

Since God sees all —He will not judge 
as some, 

The stumbling feet which trip on error's 
stone : 

The arm half-powerless—and the voice 
half-dumb : 

Foes you have fought—yet feared 
to face alone! 

Since God sees all —He know’s you, 
weak or strong ! 

His Eyes make no mistake thro’ lack 
of sight. 

So never mind hard words life’s path 
along, 

Ij God can see you're trying to do right 1 
" Dragian." 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

Problem No. zz. (Stroke.) 

Formed from the Denny Opening 
thus: 10—14, 22-^17, 7—10, 17—13, 
3 —7. 2 5—22, 14—17, 21—14, 9—25, 

29—22, 10—14, 24—19, 11—16, 28—24, 
16—20, 32—28, 14—17, 22—18, 5—9, 

18 — 15, 1— 5, 23—18. 7 —10. Diagram: 


BLACK. 



SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 10. 

("The Priest Stroke.") 

Position : Black men on 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 14, 15. 16, 19. White men on 
13, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
32. White to move and win. 13-9,6-13, 
22-18, 15-31, 24-6, 2-9,32-27, 31-24, 28-3. 
W r hite wins. One well known American 
expert (Pnest) beat another (Reed) with 
this shot. 
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J. Pansegrouw.^-We cannot undertake to value stamps. 2. 
See? the advertisements in our wrapper. 3 and 4. Refer 
to our Stamp Comer pages. 5. Buy a new dry cell. 6. 
Pass a current through a coil round it, or use a magnet, 
stroking it one direction ; it all depends on what you 
want it for. 

A. A. Garland. —1. A stiver of British Guiana, 1813 ; worth 
ninepence. The inscription runs " Colonies of Essequebo 
and Demarary.” 2. A penny token of Nova Scotia, 1832, 
% worth sixpence. 

W. I. Morris.— -i. The mile record for cycling is 1 min. 26$ sec. 
2. The book is “ Who’s Who." 3. Apply to the Head¬ 
quarters of the Boy Scouts, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. 1. 4. The articles on making a hammock appeared 

years ago and have long been out of print. 

W. Kay. —1. The quotation is from Bailey’s " Festus " ; it 
is not from Shakespeare. 2. The coin is worth double its 
face value. 

F. Lodge.— Thank you for your letter. The rubbing is that of a 
token of 1667, so far as is decipherable. There were no 
copper halfpennies of William the Conqueror; the first 
were issued by Charles the Second. 

N. McC.— 1. We have had a plate giving the badges of the 
Royal Air Force. 2. The damaged doliar-piece is not worth 
more than two shillings. 3. There are no pennies of 
William and Mary. 4. A skilling of Christian the Ninth 
of Denmark, worth, perhaps, fourpence. 

E. A.— We do no. recommend any boy to adopt film acting as 

a career. 

M. Hale. —All particulars regarding the gardening course are 
obtainable of the Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 

R. H. — Get Bond’s " Ship’s Steward's Hand Book," published 
by Jas. Munro and Co., Brown Street, Glasgow, and that 
will tell you all about it. 

T. J. W.— You are too old for the Navy. The age is 12$. See 
the Quarterly NaVy List at the nearest public library. 

W. R. Bainbridge.— 1. Africa lias not yet been entirely explored. 
2. We will consider the suggestion for the competition. 

H. Webb. —Apply for particulars to the Secretary, Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 

F. Ashby. —We are glad that you found the article on the steam 

launch (September number) to your likiqg You need not 
trouble about steam pressure in the boiler. In any case, 
you could not get much pressure in a condensed milk tin. 
An elaborate safety-valve is not really necessary. A hole 
with a cork in it will do, and this, in itself, will act as a 
safety-valve, since the cork would blow out before the boiler 
would burst. However, if you really want a thoroughbred 
safety-valve, ask for one about an inch long. You can 
adjust it so that it will blow off at low pressure by easing 
the screw at the bottom and thus slackening the spring. 
If you buy a valve be sure to get the screw-plate into which 
the valve screws, or you won't be able to fix the valve into 
the boiler. We would strongly advise you to use the cork 
method though, unless you want a more elaborate affair. 


You could put an ordinary cycle brake bolt, nut and spring 
through to act as a valve if you care to do so, but, as we said 
before, the cork will blow out in the event of too much 
pressure, thus making the boiler quite safe. 

A. T. RufTan. —1. To use home-made coloured fires, screw up a 

tablespoonful in a piece of newspaper as if it were a penny¬ 
worth of sweets and light it on the ground. 2. Try " English 
Synonyms " by Thomas Fenby, published by John Grant 
of Edinburgh. 

E. Brown. —Apply for particulars to the Institute of Chemistry. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. You will have to attend 
elementary and advanced courses in theoretical and practi¬ 
cal chemistry at some science college or polytechnic. 

B. E. Bouquet. —You might obtain information from the Board 

of Agriculture, S£ James's Square, S.W. 1. 

E. K. Sumner. —We had an article on the Kaleidoscope (with 
illustrations), which was reprinted in M Indoor Garnet" in 
1901. 

R. O’Sullivan. —1. Ore is the plural of or; and, as a hundred 
ore are worth 13s. 5 d., one or is-worth about the seventh of 
a penny. 2./There was ,no one inventor of the aeroplane, 
but the main credit is due to the brothers Wright. 3. A 
cent is a hundredth of a dollar. A Straits Settlements dollar 
is worth 25. 4<L, so is the Borneo dollar; the Hong Kong 
dollar is worth 35. Od. ; the other dollars are worth about 
4s. 2d. The American cent is generally taken at a half¬ 
penny, but the value of the dollar depends on the rate of 
exchange. The British dollars are those of Canada, New¬ 
foundland, Honduras, Borneo, Hong-Kong, and Singapore 
(otherwise the Straits Settlements). 

W. Weston. —The horoscope of Charles Pelso, born July 8, 1573, 

at 4 minutes 5 seconds past noon : and it shows the position 
of the stars and planets at that auspicious moment. 

L.R.I. —The article on iEolian Harps, and how to make them, 
was on page 148 of our sixth volume, and it was reprinted 
on page 464 of our Indoor Games in 1891. 

L. FInigan.— You might get on the right tack by asking " The 
Field" or " The Yachtsman," but you would be well 
advised to choose a better looking and more successful boat 
to make a model of. 

X. Y.Z.— Write to the Secretary, Law Society, 113 Chancery 

Lane, for particulars of the examinations, and to Rees, Ltd.. 
6 Regent Street, for list of such books as " Guide to Law 
Examinations," " How to become a Solicitor," " Articled 
Clerk's Manual," &c. It is an advantage to be a University 
man. 

E. C. Shortman.— A third of a farthing is worth sixpence. The 
coin was used by the Maltese. 

Africa.—-1. Probably Messrs. Spink of Piccadilly. 2. The silver 
threehalfpcnce was coined by the West Indies. There have 
been no double florins coined for many years. 

Queries f or th’spige must be ad iressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4, Bouverie Street. 
London, E.C. 4. and envelopes should be mark'd “ Cnrresp<mdence .” As space 
is limited, onlv those queries that are of general interest to readers util be 
answered. C nr respondents are reminded that, otnng to the “ B.O.P.” going to 
press someuhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some tim<!. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible . 


J 
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AS ADVERTISED. 

At a concert for charity in 

a country town, Mr. B-- 

obliged by reciting ” The 
Village Blacksmith.” At the 
conclusion of his recital the 
rural audience cheered. 

** Oncower 1 ” they cried. # * Oncower 1 ” 

Mr. B-was about to grant the request when a burly fellow, 

very much out of breath, tapped him on the shoulder. 

" I've just come round from the front,” whispered the man 
excitedly. ” I want yer to do me a favour.” 

** Well, what is it ? ” queried Mr. B-. 

** It's this,” whispered the intruder ; " I happen ter be the 
feller you've been talkin’ about, and I want you to put in a 
verse this time sayin’ as how I let out bicycles.” 


BOTH DECEIVERS. 

In the sweet silence of the twilight they honey spooned upon 
the beach. 

” Dearest,” she murmured tremblingly, ” now that we are 
married I—I have a secret to tell you.” 

” What is it, sweetheart ? ” he asked softly. 

” Can you forgive me deceiving you ? ” she sobbed. ” My 
left eye is made of glass ! ” 

” Never mind, lovebird," he whispered gently ; ” so are the 
diamonds in your engagement ring ! ” 


LET THE CAT OUT. 

A small boy ran himself into difficulties 
through smoking. He was at a rail¬ 
way station, and, going up to the 
booking office, asked for a ” half 
return ” to a town a little distance 
up the line. 

” What ! A small chap like you 
smoking ? " said the clerk, noticing 
the cigarette. 

” Who are you calling a small 
chap ? I'm fourteen ! " replied the 
boy indignantly. 

” Very well; full fare, please,” was 
the clerk’s only answer. 


SO REFINED! 

He had told her, of course, that 
he was heir to a marquisate, and, 
whether it was true or not, there 
is no doubt that she regarded him 
as the quintessence of politeness. 
They had had a meal at the Caf6 
Macaroni one night, and she was 
favouring a bosom friend with the 
details next day. 

*' Yes, he took me off ter supper 
at a reg’lar rest’rant last night.” 


the other dav. 



They tell me he’s real refined ? ” said the friend. 

Karver ! When ’e poured his coffee out in his saucer ter 
cool it, he didn’t blow it, like some common people would, but 
fanned it wif 'is ’at.” 


A MEAN INSINUATION. 

The speech day at a certain big school had passed off with 
entire success, and at the request of the principal the prizes 
had been presented by Colonel Bumshus, a worthy but some 
what pompous local magnate, to whom nothing had ever 
happened to shake his high opinion of himself. 

At the close of the proceedings the principal, with the praise 
worthy purpose of saying something complimentary to his 
eminent colleague, took occasion to observe : 

'* You acquitted yourself finely, colonel. Your remarks 
were well chosen.” 

” Well chosen ! ” echoed the colonel, turning red. ” I want 
vou to understand, sir, that those remarks were not ' chosen ’ at 
all. Every word I uttered was original, sir ! ” 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH. 

Owing to the limitations of his purse, the manager of a 
touring company travelled with a short company. One after 
noon he called one of his players to him and remarked, " Look 
here, Wellington, you'll have to play three parts to night 
in • The Silent Foe ’—Henderson, Uncle Bill, and the 
Spider.” 

“ Can’t do it.” said Wellington. 

” What! ” snorted the manager. 

.** Because it can’t be done. In 
the third act Henderson and the 
Spider have a fight and Uncle Bill 
rushes in and separates them. Give 
us a chance, guv’nor ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME te 

offered each month for the best short Funnv 
Story sent in by a reader of the "B.O.P/' 
The storyettes need not be original, but where 
they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted 
on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, it desired, and m all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and mark en¬ 
velope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


CIRCULAR. 

The Winkle :—“ What sort of a chap is Mr. Globefish ? ” 
The Sand-hoppe* :—“Oh, he’s what one would call 
good fellow all round.” 


The winner of this month's prize 
is B. McCrossan, 1198 Govan Road, 
Govan, Glasgow, for the storyette 
entitled ” As Advertised.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of Tiif Boy’s Own Paper by Spoltiswoode , liallantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 








Living it Down. 

A Tale of the Prairie. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY. 

Author of " The Fiery Totem,'* " The Black Lizard.*' " Comradea Three,” etc. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER I. 


THB LURE OF GOLD. 



ELL ? What do you think of 
it ? " asked the young rancher 
with ill-controlled excitement 
as he stood in the private 
office of Curtis Newnes, the 
well-known assaver of the West. 

The white-haired expert 
raised his eyes from the little 
heap of sand which lay on a 
sheet of white paper on the 
table before him. He was a 
benevolent-looking gentleman, 
and there was a sympathetic smile on his face as he turned 
from the magnifying-glass towards his visitor. 

“ It is gold right enough, Mr. Munroe," was the slow 
answer. 

“ Worth working ? " came the eager interruption. 

The venerable head moved slowly from side to side, 
and the thin lips were pursed to a silent “ No." 

** If you happen to be holiday-making and have nbthing 
better to do than to wash sand on the otf-chance of picking 
up a few grains of dust—well, then it might be worth 
while." 

" But otherwise ? " 

" Raising pigs would be more profitable." 

The sand once more came under the glass. Jack Munroe 
stood silently watching the second examination. 

VOL. xliii. part 5 


It was bitterly disappointing. This supposed discovery 
of gold in a corner of his ranch had meant more to him 
than he could put into words. He had studied a slight 
amount of geology at school and as a private hobby, and 
he had been convinced that the find at Serpent Creek 
was but the shadow of a great fortune. It was not so 
much for his own advantage that he cared. His twenty 
years were quite capable of finding bread and butter and 
an occasional scraping of jam to supply all his individual 
necessities. But there were other reasons why his hopes 
had been so great—reasons which will be obvious shortly. 

So certain of the merit of his find had Jack been that 
he had taken the trouble to arrange some other matter 
of business so that he could travel upwards of one hundred 
and thirty miles to kill both the birds with one stone, and 
consult expert opinions on each. The one affair related 
to a legal point concerning his land. The other, as we 
know, was that most exciting of all pioneer affairs : a 
" gold-find ! " 

There had been two reasons which convinced Munroe 
of the advisability for taking so long a journey to consult 
an assaycr. First, he had no intention of provoking 
a gold-scramble to his homestead. Such would certainly 
follow the slightest rumour of his discovery. The second 
reason was to consult the best expert available. Curtis 
Newnes was famed from East to West. He was reputed 
as being one of the wealthiest men in Canada, though, it 
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that haunted the Serpent Valley ! And yet the world 
has been idiotic enough all this time never to suspect the 
truth ! Of course, it will be hard luck on that young fellow 
Munroe. But it's every man for himself in this world." 

" Yes," the old man resumed after a brief pause ; "times 
are changed since the old days in California: A little gold 
here ; a little there while weighing or examining—Yes. 
it mounted up nicely enough. But this ! I wonder— 
how to get hold of it ? H’m. It’s difficult, but it can't 
be too difficult when you have only a tenderfoot to deal 
with. Let's think." 

Again the assayer relapsed into thoughtfulness, and when 
he next stirred himself it was with the decided movement 
of a man whose mind has reached clear determination. 

He put on his hat and passed into the outer office. 

" Drever," he said, addressing the solitary clerk whom 


" As bad as that ? " questioned Newnes sympathetically. 
“ As bad as that ? " 

" Mighty bad. Couldn't be worse, I reckon." 

" Then, what about—what about a little timely assistance 
—a small subscription ? " 

" That’s just it," the merchant returned eagerly. " That 
is just what I was going to see you about when I met you 
here. I am going to send out a couple of loads of clothes 
and food this evening. For the honour of the queen town 
of the prairie, we must fix these people up with all necessaries 
at once. Folks must not be allowed to suffer from want 
in the West, else what will they think in the Old Country 
of our hospitality to the stranger ? " 

" Exactly. That is well thought of, Romaine. Now, 
if you will allow me, I'll just put my name down for a 
couple of hundred dollars. Oh, that’s all right! Must 


The white-haired expert raised his eyes from the little 
heap of sand which lay on a sheet of white paper on the 
table. 4 It is gold right enough, Mr. Munroe,' was the 
slow answer.” (See page 225.) 


\ne possesseu. 1 am gumg 10 step rounu to tne Lana 
Office for a little while. If anyone calls you may say that 
I shall be back again shortly." 

" Right, sir," replied the youth, whose official work at 
the moment consisted of chewing gum and devouring the 
-contents of a volume that portrayed the lurid history of 
the James Brothers—the desperate road-agents of fame 
dear to the hearts of many American youths. 

" And I should give less time to rubbish of that sort,’’ 
added Newnes, as he noted the cover of the book and acted 
up to the character which he sustained in Regina with 
such success. " A text-book on mineralogy would do you 
more good. Youths have gone to the penitentiary before 
this through reading trash of that description." 


Curtis Newnes was well known in Regina. 

He met a city merchant who was hurrying in his direction. 

" Ah, Romaine ! " he exclaimed genially. " Busy, as 
‘usual ? " 

" Very," said the merchant seriously. " I have just 
been trying to fix up that affair about the fire at Bluffs. 
Terrible thing—three families utterly destitute I Yes, 
that’s about the size of it—absolutely destitute—no stocks, 
implements, nor house-roof." 


do the little we can—each one of us. I am glad to be 
able to be of a little service. And after all, what is the 
use of money if it does not help people who are in trouble ? 
Well, good-bye for the present. I'll send round my cheque 
when I return to the office." 

Leaving the delighted merchant, Newnes made his way 
to the Land Office wherein is kept a record of all the land 
available for homesteading as well as a register of all the 
deeds conveying right of possession to such as have fulfilled 
the legal requirements. 

" Good afternoon, Tomlins ! " he greeted the elderly 
clerk (an old friend) who came forward to attend to his needs. 

" Afternoon, Newnes. Anything for yon to-day ? " 

" I want to know about the land at Serpent Creek." 

" H'm." The clerk demurred for a few moments. 
‘ They know more about that at Saskatoon." 

“ Of course; of course. But this is not a formal 
application. A friend of mine thinks of taking up land 
in that quarter—why, goodness only knows. However, 
he has asked me to try and find out the prospects for him. 
He can apply to the office at Saskatoon later on if he 
decides to look up the locality." 
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" Well, it's very good land I am told," said Tomlins. 
" It is a bit out of the way ; but it is practically free for 
selection." 

" Not many settlers there, I take it ? " 

" Hardly any. There is a young fellow named Munroe. 
That’s all I know at present. I happen to know about 
him because he has been discussing his land patent with 
one of our inspectors here to-day. It is quite an interesting 
point in land law. It seems that Munroe's three years 
for making the regulation improvements are nearly up. 
Of course, you know that if these improvements are not 
made according to regulations within the specified time, 
he can’t get the deed for his land, and some other coon 
can step in and take it from him." 

" The reward for laziness ? " remarked Newnes, barely 
* showing interest in the story! 

But Tomlins immediately refuted the suggestion. 

" Not a bit of it! Munroe doesn't seem to be that sort. 
He has done improvements right enough—heaps of them— 
built a good dam in the Creek to irrigate the hay land, and 
things of that sort. The point is that he has not complied 
with the exact regulations according to the land law." 

" I see. Rather hard on him." 

“ Mighty hard, though, of course, it is his own fault. His 
excuse is that he forgot the exact terms and just went 
on improving the property as he thought best." 

" And when will his time be up ? " 

" Sometime in February." 

" Then, he has six or eight weeks of autumn left ? ” 

•• I guess he’ll manage it somehow. Now that he has 
had the chief’s decision, no doubt he'll get a hustle on.’’ 

“ No doubt. But about this friend of mine ? ” 

“ I should advise him to get into communication with 
the Saskatoon office." 

“ I’ll tell him so,” said Newnes. " But I may tell him 
that the land is well spoken about ? " 

" Oh, yes! There is no doubt that the land is good— 
best for mixed farming, I gather. Beyond that 1 am 
afraid that I am not able to give an opinion." 

" Thanks, very much." 


The assayer was about to move from the office when he 
paused to remark : 

“ Sad affair about that at the Bluffs. You.heard about 
it, of course ? " 

" Yes ! ’’ Tomlins answered. " We were just talking 
about it when you came in." 

" Good ! ’’ returned Newnes with a kindly smile. 
" Then your minds will be just ripe for further, more 
practical, talking. I met Romaine as I came along. He 
is taking up a subscription so as to send out two loads of 
the needful to-night. Get the boys of your department 
to pass round the hat 1 Every' little helps, you know, in 
such a case." 

" I will," answered Tomlins decidedly. "We must all 
do what w r e can in a time of misfortune." 

" That is what Romaine said," was Newnes' pleasant 
response. " Let us hope that the results will be as good 
as the intentions. Good afternoon 

" Afternoon, Newnes." 


And the philanthropist was smiling to himself as he 
passed out from the Land Office and reached the side¬ 
walk. 

He w'as smiling because his thoughts were pleasant— 
very pleasant. 

Oh, no ! They had nothing to do with the disaster at 
the Bluffs. That was a matter that he had quickly dis¬ 
missed from his mind. It is to be feared that philanthropy 
was a kind of business with Curtis Newnes. It earned 
him a good name, and averted eyes from many of his 
private dealings. 

No! The smile was due to quite a different cause. 
Listen to the following remarks he made to himself and 
you will learn the reason for yourself : 
v " I wonder if Munroe will have completed his improve¬ 
ments by the time his limit is up ? " Then a sinister smile 
came into the old man's face to replace the previous 
expression, as he added : 

" We shall see. . . . We shall see." 


CHAPTER II. 

DEVASTATION I 


AVING the assayer's office 
Munroe had strolled along the 
side-walk in a thoughtful mood. 

Several matters were troubling 
him. He had obtained the in¬ 
formation for which he had come. 
In one case it was satisfactory. 
By hiring a " hand" at Saska¬ 
toon there w'as no reason why 
he should not comply with all 
the land regulations before 
winter set in. But he was not 
altogether satisfied with his 
interview in the assayer’s office. To tell the truth, he did 
not trust the old man in spite of the latter’s reputation. 
There had been too much of the " sorry to disappoint you, 
my boy," about the talk. 

Nor could he tell exactly why he distrusted the man. 
Perhaps it was that when hopes are high one is often prone 
to doubt the authority of those w r ho dash airy castles to 
the earth. Yet the fact remained that Jack pitted his 
own knowledge against that of the acknowledged expert. 
He determined to send a sample of the " dust" to England. 
Meantime, he would pursue his investigations during such 
time as was at his disposal. He did not yet forsake his 
dream of wealth. 

Sauntering easily along, and enjoying the warm air of 
the afternoon, he slowly made his way back to the Maple 
House Hotel, where he had put up on alighting from the 
train that morning, and w'here he meant to stay until he 


returned by the north-bound express early the following 
morning. 

He reached the hotel just as the supper (Western 
vernacular for " tea ") bell was ringing. He had no friends 
in the house, so the meal was a fairly rapfd one. Then 
he proceeded to kill time by Walking round the town and 
later attending a concert. 

. It was not very late when he returned once more to his 
temporary home, but he judged that it was late enough for 
anyone to be out of bed who was timed to be at the railway 
depot the following morning at an hour when even ranchers 
are usually between the blankets. 

On arrival he at once called the lift-boy to give him 
necessary instructions. ^ * 

" You’ll not forget to rouse me out in good time ? " he 
concluded as he crossed the hall in the direction of the lift. 

"That’ll be all right, boss,"^ replied the servant with 
the easy manners of the West* that knows no class dis¬ 
tinction between grades of honest labour. " It's 4 a.m. 
sharp that you’ll have to be out; so I guess 3 a.m. wall 
just about fit it." 

" Very good. Now I’ll get aloft to bed." 

" Like anything before you start in the morning ? " 

" A cup of coffee. That will be enough. I can have 
breakfast on the train at the usual hour. Good-night." 

" Good-night, boss. I’ll run you up in the lift." 

But Munroe had barely set foot within the lift than an 
unusual phenomenon took place:—that is to say, unusual 
for that latitude, and hitherto unknown to Regina. 

It first took the form of a fierce blast of wind that 
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suddenly dashed into the hall with such force that it swung 
wide the glass doors, bearing a thick cloud of dust, and 
sending the wicker hall chairs scuttling into a corner like 
so many chickens huddling together at the presence of a 
fox. 

A crash of breaking glass followed as one of the doors 
banged violently back again. 

“ Gee-whiz ! ” exclaimed the lift-boy, as he hurried 
forward to close the heavier doors that abutted the street. 

But the wind was an effective opposition to one man’s 
strength, and Munroe hastened to the servant’s aid. 

At that moment the latter gave another exclamation 
that was partly amusement and partly fear. 

“ My hat ! If that ain't: old Corry’s timber yard dancing 
'down Fore Street all on its own ! ” 

Jack looked outwards. Sure enough, in the light of 
the electric lamps, he could see a host of planks careering 
along the thoroughfare in a manner which was ludicrously 
suggestive of the servant’s simile. It seemed as though the 
entire yard had taken life and was indulging in some mad 
fandango. 

But it was not time for thoughts of humour. Already 
several passers-by had been struck by the planks and 
were lying wounded in the road. 

Jack sprang outwards to the side-walk. Instantly his 
ears were assailed by the terrible sound of many human 
voices screaming from direst fear and bodily pain. 

The wind now shrieked with all the mad howling of the 
cyclone-fiend. 

Next followed the thunderous roar of falling masonry— 
a, sound that rapidly came nearer, growing louder and 
more awesome as it approached. 

Stunned at these sights and sounds Munroe could only 
^tand and stare dumbly at the approaching riot of destruc¬ 
tion. But he had little time to wait for, a moment later, 
one side of the street gaped open as though a giant plough 
had plunged its blade through the entire block of brick 
and stone. 

Now the hurricane was present in all its fury. Every 
obstacle was picked up in unseen arms—trees wrenched 
from their roots, telephone poles pulled from their sockets, 
horses dashed against walls, men flung high in the air and 
then dropped limp and lifeless upon the hard road. Such 
were the sights that filled Munroe's horrified sight in a 
mere flash of time. But it was only for a moment that 


his eyes were thus privileged. He, too, was but a frail 
opposition to the unseen hands. As a leaf is picked up 
and tossed by the frolic of an autumn breeze, so easily did 
the cyclone whirl this mortal victim in the air, only to 
release him when the reservoir beyond the city was reached. 
There, in grim humour, the tempest released him. He 
was plunged among the debris of shattered houses. Then 
the wind passed onwards to spend its destroying fancy 
on the boundless prairie.* 

As the cold water closed over him, Jack struck out with 
the instinct of self-preservation. He was a good swimmer, 
so the impediments of clothes were no serious incon¬ 
veniences. A few strong strokes brought him to the 
surface, by which time he had recovered his reasoning 
faculties sufficiently to consider the best means for safety. 

The surface of the water was still disturbed and strewn 
with debris. Here and there in the darkness Jack thought 
that he could discern struggling figures—some clinging to 
spars; others beating the water frantically with helpless 
arms. 

He looked towirds_the town. Here and there flames 
were leaping towards the sky, for fire was now doing her 
best to add to the destruction of one of the fairest cities 
of the prairie. For the most part, however, the city was 
in darkness, and the gaunt outlines of ruins were only 
visible where a background of fire was relief to the black 
silhouettes. 

Drifting with the slight current of the lake (which is 
a large reservoir formed by a dam thrown across a small 
valley) Munroe found a spar of wood which was sufficiently 
substantial to support him without the need for continued 
muscular effort. So, beyond a possible accident due to 
collision with other floating objects, the young rancher 
had reason to congratulate himself upon a comparative 
degree of good fortune. The water was cold, though not 
dangerously so. It was now only a matter of short time 
until, with the aid of his spar, he would be able to set foot 
on solid land again. After all, he thought to himself, 
the plight might have been much worse. 

It was just when Jack was congratulating himself on the 
fact of his certain safety that, for the second time that 
night, he encountered real danger. 

• The actual date of the cyclone was 1912. The time has been predated a few 
months to suit this story. The circumstances, however, have been faithfully adhered 
to.—A uthor. 
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He had been floating calmly while he collected his 
scattered senses, when suddenly he was gripped from 
behind so unexpectedly that he was dragged backwards 
and almost lost hold of the friendly beam that had been 
supporting him. 

“ Let go, you idiot, whoever you are ! " he exclaimed as 
his head came above water again. 

Apparently his assailant was utterly bereft of senses, 
for instead of releasing his wild grip he made a frantic 
effort to clamber on the shoulders of the unfortunate 
modern Sinbad. 

By this time the arms of the stranger were binding 
Jack’s throat in a deadly embrace. In a few more minutes 
he felt that he would be obliged to release the friendly spar, 
in which event two struggling persons would sink to almost 
certain death. 

“ Can’t you let go, you fool ! ” Jack cried, his temper 
quickly getting the upper hand of him. “ I'll save you 
easily if you will only free my neck and stop struggling. 

If you won't-Ugh ! ” The words were literally drowned 

in a choking gasp, for, at that crisis, the speaker was 
dragged beneath the water for the second time. 

Then Jack “ saw red." His brain was suddenly fired, 
and there was murder in his heart. It was not only the 
desire to save his own life that mastered him ; it was also 
the mad impulse to kill the opposing force. Still under 
. the water he released one hand from its grip on the wood. 
Then he doubled the arm, with all the force of which he 
was capable, and drove his right elbow backwards into the 
stomach of his assailant. 

The effect was immediate. Instantly the clogging arms 
released their grip, while Jack—breathless and gasping— 
once again breathed the fresh air. 

" A close shave that time ! " was the thought that flashed 
through his brain as he realised that he was indeed safe. 

A moment later came the horrible realisatioh of what 
he had done. He had meant to kill! Had he succeeded 
in that terrible intention ? 

He uttered a cry of pain—mental pain that is ever the 
sharpest of agonies. 

“ Oh, God ! What have I done ? What have I done— 
again l " 

The saving spar was pushed from him. He dived back 
into the black depths in the direction where he believed 
the helpless body had sunk. 

Down—down—down into inky darkness did Jack 
plunge—groping his way like a blind man or someone lost 
in the depths of the night. 


He reached the slime at the bottom of the lake, and the 
few r seconds that passed while he searched seemed to be 
like hours. He felt as though his chest would burst with 
the strain put upon it to retain every little remainder of 
air. There was a roaring in his ears as the sound of a 
thousand cataracts. 

Unable to bear the effort any longer he bent his body 
for the ascent. It was then that his hands touched some¬ 
thing more solid than mud, more tangible than water. 
At the very moment when he was forsaking the search 
he had succeeded. The very hope of the thought seemed 
to lend him another second of breath. Up ! Up ! Again 
the time dragged with weighted feet, w r hile the water 
seemed to be as opaque as mud and the surface an inter¬ 
minable distance. 

But the ordeal ended—just when most ordeals seem 
to end—at that time when we feel that the limit lo our 
endurance has been reached. Munroe and his charge once 
more found the surface, and understood to the fullest the 
value of God’s fresh air. 

How Jack gulped the cool breeze ! How he turned his 
face that the wind might fan his cheeks ! It was nectar 
to the dying traveller in the desert; sudden freedom from 
the throttling grip of the cruellest torturer. 

Lifeless floated the burden that he had risked so much 
to save. 

Had he been too late ? 

That was the thought that came to Munroe as soon as 
he felt able to think clearly again. 

Curiously enough, the rescuer did not question that it 
was indeed the body of him whom his anger had tried to 
slay, nor did he marvel at the long arm of chance that 
had enabled him to find the one for whom he sought where 
there must have been many other unfortunates who had 
reached the depths of the lake without strength to fend 
for themselves or fortune to send them a rescuer. It was, 
indeed, the long arm of chance. 

But it was no similar deviation from the natural order 
of things that enabled Jack to find another trusty support 
to complete the work of rescue, scattered as the lake was 
with the results of the cyclone's sport. This second beam 
was a more substantial one than the forerunner, and it 
was not long before the rancher was steadily working 
his way towards the shore—supporting the unconscious 
body in the hollow of his right arm and pushing the 
beam before him with his left hand, while his legs struck 
out with the regular actions of self-control and effective 
swimming. 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER THE RESCUE. 



TIY can’t you let a fellow 
sleep in peace ? It isn’t 
time to get up yet. There’s 
been no rising bell." 

Jack sighed with relief as 
he stretched himself after a 
prolonged fight to restore life 
in the figure that was lying 
beside him on tbe grass. 
The rescuer’s sustained exer¬ 
tions had brought the sweat 
out through every pore in 
his body. It was, therefore, 
a considerable relief to notice the first flutterings of heart¬ 
beats, and to be rewarded at last with the questions above 
quoted. 

" That is better," the rancher said cheeringly. " How 
do you feel now ? " 

" Sleepy—very sleepy. And—and I do wish you—you 
fellows would stop—ragging a chap and-" 

Then the speaker's eyes opened. " Where am I ? " he 
questioned. " This doesn't seem to be the dormitory, 
yet-" 


" No ! " laughed Jack. " I guess you are a little out of 
your reckoning if you think you are in any place so com- 
‘ fortable. Still, there are less comfortable places to rest 
upon than this self-same grass. That lake, for example." 

" Yes, I remember now," said the prostrate youth— 
a boy about sixteen years of age ; he could not have been 
more—" I remember leaving the hotel. I wanted to see 
the town by night—my first night in the West. And 
then—well, I'm not quite clear about the rest of it at all. 
Everything seemed suddenly to go off in a whirl. There 
was wind, and water, and—then I thought that I was 
drowning. Yes, I am sure that I was drowning—and "— 
the voice became stronger—" I suppose—no, I am 
certain that you saved my life, else how should I be 
here ? " 

" Don't worry about that," was the light response. " I 
dare say I had a little to do with the business, for we were 
both in the same plight together. But you are getting 
on all right now. How do you feel ? " 

" Better-" 

" Well enough to struggle back to town—at least, to 
what is left of it ? There has been a ghastly cyclone. 
As far as I can gather it has ploughed a path right through 
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4 the centre of the city. Do you think you can walk a bit 
if you lean on me ? " 

“ Oh, yes ! I’ll be able to manage in a few minutes now. 

I feel a bit winded ; but that will soon pass off.” 

“ Where are you putting up ? ” 

“ At the Homesteader—a sort of hotel boarding-house.” 

” Well, the sooner we find it the better for ourselves,” 
returned Munroe. “ I am staying at the Maple House. 
Now, see if you can manage to get on your feet, old man. 
You can hang on to me. How’s that ? A bit shaky still ?” 

” A little—not much,” replied the younger boy. “ If 
I may just hold on for a little longer until I get used to it. 

I am afraid that I am a beastly nuisance.” 

” Nonsense,” rejoined Munroe kindly. ” I am as fit 
as a fiddle. Always was. Nothing ever knocked me out 
at school, and I am in better form now than ever I was 
then. So just put as much weight on me as ever you like, 
and we’ll go scouting for the Homesteader.” 

Walking slowly at first, though soon gaining strength 
and confidence, the younger la l re-entered the mutilated 
town at the guidance of his friend in adversity. 

It was a doleful picture that the youths encountered. • 


(this to his companion)—” you’ll want peace to make your 
plans, not to speak of dry clothes and a rest.” 

” But my clothes—my box ! ” ejaculated the lad. He 
had hardly grasped yet what the disaster really meant. 

For answer the policeman glanced significantly towards 
the glowing embers of the Homesteader, hnd the boy 
returned in agitation : 

” But it is all that I have got in the world ! My money— 
everything was there ! ” 

Munroe took his companion’s arm with a friendly action. 

” Come, old chap,” he said. ” We’ve got to face things 
and be thankful that they are not much worse. Trusf 
yourself to me for a time. I have been out West for 
nearly three years and I know' the ropes a bit.” 

” That’s the way to talk ! ” said the constable approvingly. 
” Misfortunes can’t be helped. We’ve just got to look 
them straight in the face and fight our way in spite of them. 
As for the loss of money—well, there’s scores of men in 
the West who came out with just what you’ve got now— 
the clothes on their backs. To-day, they could buy a 
dozen of the best sections if they had the mind, and then 

not miss the dol- 



rest about you 


While passing the 
ruineJ part of the town, 
the boys were arrested by a stifled scream.” 


NoW, you 
just take your 
advice, 
vounker. I’ll go 


On all sides were the ruins of public buildings and private 
houses. Here and there a fire was 
blazing or smouldering, and in 
some places figures could be seen 
moving in the firelight looking for 
friends and relatives or property 


Encountering 
policeman 
patrol, Munroe 
asked the direction 

i-i— u_i. j w 

The constable 

pointed to a heap of masonry that was enveloped in 
sheets of flame. 

” Over there ! ” he answered grimly. 


round by the Windsor and set their minds at 


From the reassuring counsel of his two 
advisers the boy at last began to take heart. 

He was not without courage ; but, after all, 
when one is only sixteen it is not easy to be a philoso¬ 
pher while knowing that all one’s worldly belongings have 
vanished in smoke and ashes. 


Jack’s companion gasped. 

” You mean-” 

” Charred wood and stone wall be all that you will sec 
of the Homesteader or its belongings by the morning.” 

” And the people ? ” questioned the boy in horror as 
lie understood how near he had possibly been to a death 
in torture. ” The people who were staying at the hotel ? ” 
” Saved—by a merciful providence. They are putting 
up at the Windsor, all except one—a boy—a young fellow- 
just out from the Old Country.” 

” I was staying there. I have just come West. So, if 

there is only one missing-” 

” You’ll be that one and no mistake about it ! ” com¬ 
pleted the officer with satisfaction. ” Well, that’s good. 
You’d better go down to the Windsor and let them 
know.” 

, ” What about the Maple House ?'* Jack questioned. 

” Right as a castle. The cyclone passed it by.” 

” Then we’ll go there,” was the elder boy’s decision. 
” We can be sure of grub and rest at the Maple House 


But the touch of a friendly arm and the sound of a 
friendly voice are valuable assets in time of trouble. This 
boy was rich in both possessions, and his pluck quickly 
rendered him fit to take advantage of his privileges. 

Saying ” good-night ” to the patrol, the two new friends 
moved on with the constable's ” Good luck to you ” 
ringing in their ears. 

“Don’t think me an.awful funk,” said the younger of 
the two. ” At first, if knocked me over to think that I 
had lost everything. But. of course, I see now that it can’t 
be helped. I have just got to make the best of things as 
they are. You don't think me ungrateful for what you’ve 
done, do you ? ” 

Jack recalled bitterly the temporary madness that nad 
seized him in the water. It seemed the heaping of coals 
of fire on his head to hear his companion speak of gratitude. 
It would take many years of faithful service, he thought, 
to counterbalance that night's tragedy—for, of course, it 
is always a tragedy in a life when the wish to slay enters 
the heart for even a moment. He could not at that time 


without bothering the people at the Windsor. Besides ”— explain to his companion what his thoughts were. Never- 
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theless, his mind was made up. He had already determined 
that such as he possessed should now be shared by him 
whose life had been nearly forfeited by a besetting sin— 
an ungovernable temper. And he had been priding him¬ 
self for some time in the thought that he had at last gained 
the mastery over self. It was humiliating to realise his defeat. 

" You mustn't talk of gratitude to me,” he said quietly. 
"You do not understand what I owe to you." Then he 
added, with an effort to attain a more cheerful strain : 
” Besides, I take it we are both from the Old Country, 
and both rather friendless. There is not so very much 
difference in our ages either. I am just over twenty, and 
you-” 

” Sixteen.” 

” Well, twenty and six¬ 
teen shall lay their heads 
together and help one 
another. So we’ll say no 
more under that heading 
until we have had grub, 
rest, and a good airing at 
the Maple House.” 

But the stirring events 
of that night were not yet 
over as far as our two heroes 
were concerned. 

While passing the ruined 
part of the town, where a 
house was a glowing ruin 
within ragged walls, the 
boys were arrested by a 
stifled scream coming from 
behind some masonry at 
the opposite side of the road. 

“ What is that ? ” the 
younger boy exclaimed in a 
startled voice, and at the same 
moment the cry was repeated, 
though, this time, it sounded 
more choking and muffled. 

Munroe did not pause to answer 
the question with idle conjectures 
He dashed across the road and 
rounded a corner of the ruin, being 
quickly followed by his companion, to 
whose nerves this fresh excitement had 
proved a most effective restorative. 

The cause of the cry was at once 
apparent. Two people were struggling 
together—one, a woman ; the other, 
an immense Indian—a half-civilised 
pariah—who had gripped the woman 
from behind and was trying to stifle 
her cries with one hand while he 
roughly twisted a string of jewels 
from her neck with the other. 

With an exclamation of anger, Jack 
sprang forward, and a healthy right¬ 
hander placed beneath the redskin’s ear caused the assailant 
to release his grip with remarkable suddenness. 

For an instant the Indian faced his attacker, and in 
the glare of the burning building the boys saw one of the 
most handsome faces and massive bodies that they had 
ever seen. It seemed almost incredible that such a noble 
specimen of red manhood could be an ordinary robber— 
a low looter from the victims of misfortune. Nevertheless, 
such was the case, for the Indian held a diamond necklace 
in his hand, and before time allowed for further action 
he sprang among the ruins and disappeared from 
sight. 

Jack was for following the fugitive, but the lady pre¬ 
vented him. 

“ No, no ! ” she said, gasping as she recovered her breath. 
" It does not matter. Don’t try to follow him ! ” 

” But he has stolen your necklace ! ” exclaimed Jack, 
all eager to follow the fray. 

“ Never mind. What do a few diamonds matter com¬ 


pared to your life ? I know that man. Shontayeega is 
his name. He is a desperate character and would stick 
at nothing. But I should have thought that he would 
have respected me.” 

" Or any lady,” added the younger of the two boys. 

“He is not an ordinary Indian,” said the lady 
apologetically. ” You must not judge the others by 
him. He is a Chippeway—chief’s brother ; but an outcast 

from his people. No. don't 
judge the others by him.” 

1 hope you are not 
hurt ? ” questioned Munroe. 

H “ Not in the least,” was 

the satisfying reply. * ‘ Great 
White Medicine 
is not so frail 


Indian had gripped the woman from behind and was trying to 


as all that. But I am forgetting ; you do not know me. 
I am Mrs. Rothwell—a doctor. I work only among the 
Indians, and they have given me the name of Great White 
Medicine. And I think that they love me. That is why I 
was so taken aback when that man attacked me. I never 
dreamed of it w r hen I met him.” 

•• I only wish that you w T ould let me follow the brute 1 
said Jack fiercely under his breath. 

” But I forbid you,” returned the doctor with a pleasant 
smile. ” You don't know that man's ways. A stone 
flung from behind—and from the shelter of the darkness— 
that is Little Wolf's way of fighting. No, believe me. 
it does not matter. But I must thank you both for your 
timely assistance.” 

“ You w’ill let us see you safely to your home ? ” inter¬ 
rupted Jack tactfully. 

” Home ! ” she repeated. " Why, this is my home— 
this heap of stones—this broken wall—these smoking 
beams ! Is it not a beautiful home ? ” 


11 An # immense 
stifle her cries.” 




LIVING IT DOWN 
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*' I ain sorry,” said Munroe sympathetically, but the 
lady returned quite unconcernedly : 

” Oh, don’t pity me ! I have not lived long enough in it to 
become attached. It was only the other day that I was 
saying to my husband that I would not shed a tear if the 
whole place became a dust-heap. And now you see the 
result! It serves me right. Fortunately none of the servants 
were staying there. My husband and I have been visiting 
in the States. I was not expected to return so soon, so I 
have been living at the Lansdowne until the house was 
•cleaned. I was at dinner when the disaster took place.” 

” Was it not a risk to come out alone at this time of the 
night—or rather, morning ? ” interposed Jack. 

” Having no escort, my husband being still in Chicago, 
I had no choice. But you have not told me to whom I 
am indebted for my life ? ” 

” My name is John Munroe. But you must not speak 
of being indebted.” 

" Nor shall I—again. A brave man's best reward is to 
know that he has done his duty. If he cares to add to that 
the gaining of a friend—well, I, at least, shall be glad.” 

” But not so glad as I,” was the gallant rejoinder. 

“Very nicely said,” the doctor remarked, cheerful' in 
spite of her double loss that night. ” But you have not 
introduced your friend yet ? ” 


” My name is Fred Holmes.” 

” Fred what ? ” exclaimed Jack with a start, as though 
the words had been pistol shots. ” What did you 
say ? ” 

” Fred Holmes. But what’s the matter ? ” 

” Oh, nothing—nothing,” returned Munroe uneasily. 
” Only I—I knew a fellow of that name—or, at least, 
something like it—once. That’s all. And—and—but 
we are keeping Mrs. Rothwell from her hotel. Let us 
see you safely to the Lansdowne, Mrs. Rothwell, and then 
my friend and I will go on to the Maple House.” 

” Thank you,” was the gracious reply. ” It is not far. 
You will not forget what 1 have told you ? I shall always 
be glad to be of service to you in any way—to you and 
your friend. By the way, you must be quite new friends 
since the one did not know the name of the other ? ” 

” We met for the first time together—in the middle 
of the reservoir,” explained Jack with grim humour. 
But Mrs. Rothwell rightly understood the circumstances 
as an accident due to the cyclone. 

” Such a meeting means friends for life-” 

” He saved mine, just as he saved yours 1 ” broke in 
Holmes with excited admiration. 

” Rot! ” was the rough rejoinder. ” If you talk like 
that again I’ll throw you back to where I found you ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


A Talk to Boys. 


“ Foot-Up! ” 




By an Old One. ^ 


VERY Rugger player, every 
Rugger spectator, I suppose, 
unless he—or she—be very 
new to the game, knows the 
meaning of ” foot-up.” It 
is an infringement of the 
scrum rules, a practice which 
gives the one side an undue 
advantage over the other by 
preventing the ball from 
getting fairly between the 
opposing sides when it is 
thrown into the scrum by 
the half-back. 

Now, seeing that the scoring opportunities of the backs 
largely depend upon which side the. ball emerges from 
the scrum, it is evident that the use of any but legitimate 
means for getting it out behind one’s own pack is rather 
a mean and despicable trick. It is not unlikely to win the 
game for one’s own side, but who wants to win by unfair and 
strictly forbidden practices ? Certainly no one but a cad. 

” Foot-up ” is unfair, but there are tricks in footer 
which to my thinking are not in the same category of 
meanness as the deliberate resort to this manoeuvre. 
Why ? Because of the difficulty of its detection. Some 
unfair practices in sports are easily detected. They are 
done in the open field, often in the rush and heat of a hardly- 
contested game, without much thought, with very little 
deliberation. Like a forward pass they may even be often 
inadvertent, and even if such a fault as a forward pass be 
committed in the hope that the referee will have his blind 
eye that way at the moment, unless that referee has two 
blind eyes he can hardly fail to note and penalise it. If 
he does not he had better find another job where ordinary 
observation is not required. 

It is the same with the throw-in from touch which, 
intentionally or unintentionally—and it is quite unin¬ 
tentional ninety-nine times in a hundred—favours one 
side by not coming at right angles to the touch line. If the 
referee is in his proper place he can tell almost to an inch 
whether the ball is thrown straight, and judge immediately 
whether he ought to blow his whistle. 

But ** foot-up ” is much more furtive, much more 


guarded, much more difficult to see, and, therefore, much 
more liable, I am sorry to think, to be deliberate. The 
forwards’ heads are all down ; the ball is projected between 
a struggling, straining mass of men shoving for dear life, 
and it is self-evident that the ball is well veiled, and the 
action of this or that man in the mass is well veiled also. 
The referee has a real task t o see exactly what is going 
on. and you will often see him stooping and dodging and 
peeping to get a glimpse of the men’s feet. 

Yes, ” foot-up ” is difficult to detect, and it pays. 
Though the penalty is considerable; the ” reward ” is 
also considerable. The man who puts his foot up and 
thus gets the ball on his side probably starts a movement 
among the backs which results in a try, and possibly in 
a goal, which means five points towards victory. In 
other words, a moment of undetected trickiness may easily 
mean the success of the trickster’s side, and as winning is, 
to such people, the only thing that matters, “foot-up” is 
popular with them. 

I am glad to think that no game is freer from deliberate 
unfairness than Rugby football, and there are few games 
in which unfairness seems so unfair as in Rugby football. 
It is a terrifically strenuous game. Men go all out. No 
quarter is given. If a man has the ball, down he must go. 
All the more reason that this splendid game for the fit, the 
young, the strong, the swift, should never stoop to subterfuge 
and dodgery ; all the more reason why it should be patently 
above-board in all its ways. When two well-matched sides 
are striving with every ounce of weight, and speed, and 
skill, to get the winning try, it seems to me doubly mean 
to take an unfair advantage of a chivalrous opponent. 

I have heard it said that the Eleventh Commandment is 

Thou shalt not be found out.” Is it ? Well, all I can 
say is that that commandment has no meaning for honour¬ 
able people. It has meaning and significance only for 
those people who are quite ready and willing—nay, eager 
—to break any or all of the commandments so long as the 
minions of the law are looking the other way, or it happens 
to be a particularly dark night ! They are the people 
who say : “ Where is the referee ? ” and if he does not 
happen to be on the spot will resort to any unfair means 
so long as they come out top dogs l 

Well, honourable people do not cut the coat of their 
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conduct from that shoddy cloth or by that tricky measure. 
“ Your governor won’t know ! ” said one boy to another. 
“ No, but I shall,” was the reply. That is the reply of 
honour and self-respect always. The referee may not 
see me put my foot up ; but I should see myself. That is 
enough. Surely one does not want to put parents into the 
place of policemen on the hearth, by acting in their absence 
as one would not act in their presence. That’s ” foot-up ! ” 

Besides, the fellow who resorts to that sort of thing puts 
his associates into queer positions, very uncomfortable 
positions sometimes. He knows that unless the referee 
• actually sees him with his own eyes he will escape detection 
altogether. He depends upon the chivalry of others to 
shield him, or, at least, not to expose him. 

I knew a fellow who was in the constant practice of using 
shirt-cuff notes at examinations. He, himself, affected 


to regard it lightly, as a legitimate means of getting the 
better of the examiners, as a sort of ruse de guerre . He 
made no secret of it so far as his Form-mates were concerned. 
He knew they wouldn’t tell. He knew that no one would 
say to the examiner : “ So and so has notes on his cuff.” In 
other words, the cribber took advantage of the schoolboy code 
of honour to do a dishonourable thing. That’s ” foot-up ! ” 
Now. this underhand business isn’t clean and straight, 
is it ? And you and I know very well that it won’t pay 
in the long run. A fellow who is going to stoop to low- 
down tricks is undermining his moral sense. He is not 
likely to stop at going a step farther when the opportunity 
offers. And if he gets a big “foul " claimed against him 
in the bigger game of life it will possibly be a very serious 
thing for him. Let us have no “ foot-up 1 ” tricks. Play 
the game straight right through, lads. 


Brave-hearted Blacks. 

A Horse and a Lion Story from Africa. 


ERALLY speaking, the black man 
is not without his fair share of 
courage. Accounts of the waging 
of the war in East and in South- 
West Africa have made us familiar 
with many instances of his pluck 
and bravery. The inborn stout¬ 
heartedness of many of the native 
races, indeed, does numbers of the 
tribesmen great credit, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the 
following two true tales, taken from 
books written by famous travellers, 
are little more than typical of 
plenty that could be told. 

In his “ Travel and Adventure in 
South-East Africa,” the late Cap¬ 
tain F. C. Selous, D.S.O., relates : 

“ One portion of the army several 
hundreds strong (of the Matabili) 
fared better than the main body. 
Instead of returning home by the 
way they had come they kept more 
to the north, and when near the 
Mababi river were fortunate enough 
to surprise a wagon of Khama's in 
charge of one of his hunters, who had with him a valuable 
shooting horse belonging to his chief. 

“ This man was surrounded by the Matabili, who seized and 
bound him and would certainly have killed him if he had not 
escaped very cleverly. After they had secured him his captors 
tried to catch his horse, but the animal being frightened would 
not allow them to do so. • Seeing this, Khama’s man said ' Let 
me catch the horse for you ; he knows me and will allow me to 
do so.* 

” The Matabili, never dreaming that the man would be able 
to ride without saddle and bridle, allowed him to make the 
attempt; but their would-be victim had determined to make 
a bold bid for life, and so shouting to them not to come too 
near him, or they would again frighten the horse, he first caught 
the animal, and then hastily fastened the thong, with which it 
had been knee-haltered, in its mouth, so that it would serve as 
a makeshift bridle. The Matabili, seeing that he had caught 
the horse, were now closing in, but before they got near him he 
galloped through them, unhurt by the assegais that were thrown 
at him, and got clean off. 

“ Eventually he reached Bamangwato safely, after a ride 
of several hundred miles. However, as all the Bushmen and 
Makalala in the country he travelled through were Khama's 


people, he was everywhere kindly treated, and supplied with 
food of one kind or another.” 

Our second story, telling of the stout heartedness of a black 
man, is related by Lieut.-Col. Patterson in his splendid book 
called ” In the Grip of the Nyika,” a true account of African 
adventure that should be read by all who have perused the 
same author’s immortal “ Maneaters of Tsavo.” In this instance 
the peril to be encountered was not from human foes. This 
time the enemy, as in the famous ” Tsavo ” instance, was a lion. 

Told .almost in the author’s own words, this is a bare recital 
concerning the escape of one of the Game Wardens’ assistants in 
South Africa. This man delivered himself out of the very jaws 
of a lion, by having a good knife, a cool head, and plenty of 
pluck. 

One night at dusk he was riding home through a game reserve. 
A lion suddenly sprang at him out of some bushes, and before he 
could nerve himself for the shock, had knocked him off his pony. 

The pony being naturally terrified at the attack galloped 
madly off. And, to the man's joy, the lion pursued it. Not a 
little jarred by his tumble, he was picking himself up, when 
another lion pounced on him, gripping him through the shoulder. 

For a few moments, and no wonder ! the game ranger was 
dazed. When he came to his senses, he found that he was being 
carried off by the lion. The brute's long teeth mej: through his 
right shoulder, rendering his right arm useless. 

The man was being dragged off in this fashion, his knees 
trailing on the ground, when there flashed into his mind the 
thought of his old hunting-knife, which he wore on the right side 
of his waist-belt. So loose in its sheath was this knife that even 
as he thought of it he remembered that it generally fell out. 
Cautiously the ranger doubled his left hand behind his back> 
passing it along the belt, and to his surprise he felt the hilt of the 
knife in his desperate grip. 

For an instant the long keen blade was poised. With all his 
force he struck a blow at the lion’s heart, a blow that was thrice 
repeated. Evidently the lion wondered what had hurt him. 
He dropped his intended victim, and for a second eyed’ him with 
astonishment as he lay beneath him. Then he staggered off 
into the bush. 

The moment the lion was out of sight, the ranger struggled 
to his feet, and with his remaining strength climbed a tree, 
strapping himself on to a branch with his belt, before he fainted. 
Hardly had he done so than Lion No. i came back, having failed 
to catch the pony. This lion remained at the foot of the tree, 
watching and waiting, till the ranger's dog came up, and by 
barking attracted the attention of some natives, who drove off 
the lion and rescued the fainting man from the tree. And in 
the bush they found the dead body of the lion that had attacked 
the ranger, stabbed to the heart. 
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Some Useful Advice for Backs and Half-backs. 

By F. E. BULLOCK (Captain, Huddersfield Town F.C.). 


I WELL recollect the words that one of my mentors 
used when advising me in earlier days as to what 
I ought to do in playing full-back at Soccer. " Your 
business is to defend, pure and simple. It isn’t to 
score goals, nor even to attempt to score goals, but just to 
keep anybody else from scoring goals against your side. If 
at any time you, as a full-back, fancy you might score a 
goal if you went on, then my advice is— Don't go on l ” 

I’m not sure I have always acted on that mentor’s good 
counsel. But it was good, nevertheless, and it remains 
good to-day. So I pass it on to you lads who are either 
playing back in the great winter game, or hoping to do so 
for some first-rate club, or school eleven, ere long. The 
first splendid lesson you should learn is that the back is 
where he is in order to prevent the other team from scoring 
goals, not to score them for his own team. 

Let the young back never forget that his line is nearly 
the last hope of defence for his side ; that not far behind 
him is the nfet, the goal of the enemy’s ambition and aim 
from start to finish. Let him remember that though 
forwards, and occasionally halves, may make serious 
mistakes and soon afterwards retrieve them, in the case 
of the backs any serious error can hardly ever be made 
good again without having brought extreme danger to 
the goal behind. Let every boy recognise what a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility rests on him who would take up 
the position we are now speaking of, and ponder on the 
requisites in skill, temperament, and energy 
demanded by it. 

Now, one trouble has often puzzled boys 
I have known who had some 
desire or inkling to play back. 

That was—Arq I too little or 
too light for tiie place ? For 
there have always been great 
critics of Soccer who have 
given it’as their view that only 
weighty v and tallish fellows 
should be at back. 

Well, though I admit the 
usefulness of those qualifica¬ 
tions for a back, let me say 
right out that I do not con¬ 
sider them at all as essential. 

Tall chaps have done well 
there, and heavy players galore 
have been famous backs, but 
so have light and short men 
too, as witness what Burgess 
used to do for Manchester City 
in past days. Indeed, I have 
often observed that the tall 
back finds himself at a disad¬ 
vantage when he comes up 
against small forwards of the 
attacking line who are of the 


Walden type we know so well here and there. So do not 
let lack of height or weight repulse you if you fancy you 
have any genius for making a first-rate back. 

But most of all the position requires grit, and that of 
the best if you are a small fellow into the bargain. You 
must have pluck and dash abundantly; you .must never 
hesitate to go for the man with the ball, or to make up for 
lack of size by surpassing resolution and pluck. 

Sure tackling is the greatest of all assets for the boy 
who seeks to become a superior back at Soccer. Also 
sure kicking. But since you cannot kick till you have 
got the ball, and since you are not often likely to get the 
ball without tackling him who has it or wants it, therefore 
I will first speak a word or two about that need for sure- 
tackling which we just mentioned. 

You must not know what fear is when tackling. You 
must go all out. You are nearly the last line, the last 
defence, the last obstruction ere the goal net can be attacked 
by the foe. You must do or die, so to speak, when it 
comes to tackling. And your tackling must be of varied 
kinds ; it must be designed to suit your purpose against 
this or that particular opponent; it must not be always 
the same for the same rival, if you can possibly vary it. 
Otherwise he will quickly “ tumble ” to your methods, 
and be cute enopgh to take steps to upset them. 

Your brain must work as well as your body in this 
process. You must not go heedlessly to work; you must be 
as wise as you are fearless in dealing with 
sudden crises on the field. You must, as 
soon as you can, by watching the opposing 
forwards and halves, try to 
gather what is the favourite 
method of each for attacking, 
and then lay your own plans to 
prevent their success. One 
opponent may depend on his 
speed, another on his centring, 
another on his passing to the 
inside man, another on his sheer 
strength of kick, &c. Your 
duty is to learn all this as soon 
as possible, and to circumvent 
the performances. 

So superior judgment, good 
kicking, safe tackling and grit 
are of the utmost importance 
as starting assets to the boy 
who wdshes to shine in the posi¬ 
tion of full-back at t;he Associa¬ 
tion game. That superior 
judgment will come chiefly 
from experience in the actual 
. run of play against good teams; 
it will show you that for your 
attack on an opponent to be 
successful, such attack must be 



* A TROUBLESOME TENANT. 


Ye Ancient Peasant: "Meseems, the good knight, Sr Eglamore, acteth 
as though he were crazy.” 

Ye Mbrkie Page : “ Yea, I warrant he hath a bee in his bonnet! ” 
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made without hesitation, must be whole-hearted, must be 
relentless. Any failure in these three items will mean either 
total non-success or but a half-measure of it. You have 
always the satisfaction of knowing that, even if your 
enemy outwits you, even if you fall before him, you have 
at least also upset to some extent his smooth course, his 
plan, his chances of ultimate triumph. 

There have been backs who prided themselves, and 
were revered by their comrades, because they could kick 
tremendously hard and surely. I have no objection to 
those qualities on the part of a back, but I like much better 
the fellow who can lack with certainty to the very spot 
where he wants the ball to go in order to be of most advan¬ 
tage to his side. He is the man for me; and, if I were a 
lad, as you yho read this probably are, I would set before 
myself that job of being able to place the ball, as a back, 
just where I wanted to. It is a wonderfully paying asset 
for any back to possess, this one of certain kicking ! 

You must run well and must “ head ” well if you are 
to become a really good chap in the position. You will^ 
most likely have twice as much heading to do as any other* 
worker on your side, and if you can head a good length, 
with certainty, and without difficulty, it will many a time 
get you out of great trouble. More especially is fine head- 
work useful when the ball is right in front of goal, for you 
can get to the ball with your head oft and again where you 
could not touch it with your feet. 

Now, just ere I finish with would-be backs, let me mention 
a thing you should never do. Don’t—don’t—don't—I would 
like to say it twenty times to some lads !— don’t stick to 
the hall. The back’s whole business is to get rid of the ball 
as soon as he can possibly safely do so. Remember that 
when you at back do get the ball it is ten to one you are 
somewhere in the danger-zone already, and every second 
you hold it is a second more of real risk to your side. Every 
fellow at back who dilly-dallies with the ball is absolutely 
seeking trouble, and he'll quickly find it without much 
seeking, too ! It is showy, it looks cute, it sometimes 
raises a round of applause, when spectators watch a smart 
back dodging men and playing delicately with the ball. 
But it is like the matador who stands in front of the angry 
bull—any second there may come the sudden swoop of 
the horns which kills the man rather than the clever turn 
that settles the bull. So get rid of the ball at the earliest 
possible second if you are a wise back. 

» 

To the Halves. 

The half-back partakes of a double nature. He is both 
a defender and an attacker; he is in the pivot-line of the 
team; he is the combining bond between actual attackers 
pure and simple, and defenders ditto. He can do his 
share of each; for such is his duty and aim on the field if 
he knows his work. 

Somebody once wrote that in order to make a first-class 
half-back at Soccer the best way was 
to learn first to be a good forward. 

There’s much sound sense in that 
dictum. For when you have learned 
the tricks and wiles of decent forward- 
work by actually doing it, then you 
will be all the better able to bring this 
knowledge to bear usefully when you 
become a half-back, and have often 
to stop and upset the dodges of clever 
and cute forwards who are opposed 
to you. As you see the forward, 
especially him on the wings, coming 
full dash down the field with the 
ball, you will in a flash recall what 
you hoped to do with it when in simi¬ 
lar position, and so you will be the 
more able to put the necessary spoke 
in his wheel forthwith. 

As a half, you must set yourself to 
study and grasp thoroughly the play 
and methods of the men in your line. 


You must understand why that fellow passed the ball to 
you, why at that moment, why in that place ? You must 
know what he expects you to do, so that in a minute or 
two he may get the ball back when perhaps unmarked. 
You must be able to see at a glance what is the best thing 
to do when you have the ball, whether to go on with it, 
or to pass it; and if the latter, to whom ? 

No position demands so many qualities calling for quick¬ 
ness of decision, action, and judgment as this. Your 
whole course must be shaped by long experience, cute 
observation and quick resolution. There must be no 
trusting to luck or chance for doing this or that. You 
must know exactly what the rest are expecting you to do, 
and do it. You must nearly be an “ Admirable Crichton " 
if you wish to excel at half-back in Soccer. 

When you did duty for a while in the forward department, 
no doubt in kicking you gave attention chiefly to the delicate 
and deft touch with the foot, to the gentle tapping, which we 
so often see and admire in big matches. But, as a half, 
things will be a bit different for you. The kicking must be 
strong and lusty, rather than delicate and dainty. You will 
not have so much dribbling, but much hard kicking to do. 

No doubt you at once see why. Suppose your right 
wing is making a strong attack. The opposition will con¬ 
centrate so as to defend that quarter with full strength. 
The wise half sees it is useless to try dodges then and not 
possible to “ rush " the foe, so he must get out of the 
difficulty by hard kicking, by long and sure kicking to 
where one of his own side is waiting, possibly unmarked, 
for a good pass. The half is far more likely to find himself 
having to kick long and strong than daintily and easily. 

Now, to the would-be superior half, kicking with either 
foot, and that well and skilfully, is an absolute necessity. 
Though a fellow in another position may rely on kicking 
with one foot only, the half who does that will be seriously 
handicapped. So learn to use either foot in first-rate 
fashion when kicking. And also give great attention to 
acquiring accuracy of length. See exactly where you 
want to place the ball, and be able to put it within a foot 
or so of that spot. 

Now, mind, this ability does not come naturally; it 
has to be obtained by constant practice, careful judgment, 
and long experience of the strength of kicks. But you 
must acquire it if you are to shine at all in your place. 
Continual practice, going at the job as Inman would 
go at a special stroke in billiards, for an hour on end, if 
necessary, till it can be done with certainty and security 
every time—that is the way to win success in this art. 

One other, and last, hint, lest I weary you too much 
with my advice. Take the Cockney’s motto at Hampstead 
Heath as yours, slightly altered—Shoot, shoot, shoot, and 
shoot again 1 Shoot every time you think there is the least 
chance of success. I always think halves, as a rule, shoot 
far too little. Just think about the following and see if it 
does not commend itself to your judgment. 

The shot which scores is always 
that which most perplexes and mysti¬ 
fies the goalie, the one he cannot 
easily see about to be sprung on him, 
the one he never anticipates. And 
where can one ever get elsewhere the 
chance for such a shot as that 
afforded the halves time after time 
during a match when they are behind 
the surging mass of forwards and 
defenders, that often confused 
medley which hinders the goalie from 
seeing what is going on with the ball 
then out of his sight for the moment ? 
A sudden shot at goal in that critical 
second by a smart half would fre¬ 
quently score, I am sure, so I give 
you the tip for what it is worth. 
And it should be worth much, if you 
are as cute and quick and good at 
shooting as the position of half¬ 
back demands to-day. 
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“‘Fine weather for them as is well wropped up!’ as the Polar Bear said to hisself when he was a-practisin* 

of his skating.” (Sam Weller—Pickwick Papers.) 



•* CE ”—what magic, what romance there is in the 

| word. What fearful tales of hardships endured— 
1 and glorious days spent on the frozen pond. When 
once the hand of nature seals the waters with their 
frozen crust, all wild nature must (just as much as man 
himself) rise to cope with the new order; there is no 
ignoring it! To some birds and beasts at the Zoo it comes 
as altogether a surprise. They taste it, suck it, drop lumps 
of it on to the rim of their drinking trough, and listen, 
head on side, to its musical clink and tinkle. But the 
vast majority of Northern animals have met it before—and 
it comes as no surprise to them. 

Hares, ermines, stoats, ptarmigan and a host of others 
put on snowy coats and woollen boots, the better to 
harmonise with the frozen landscape, and to progress 
upon the slippery surface of their native stream. Others, 
like some bears, the hedgehog, snake and frog grow most 
wondrous fat, and, fortified against the cold by layer on 
layer of adipose tissue, dig for themselves some snug 
retreat—or steal a second-hand one, ready made, from 
somebody else, and turning their backs upon a cold hard 
world, compose themselves for a doze of six months or 
so. Others, more venturesome, make bounteous 
store of winter fare, and live much more normal 
lives—not unlike our own, in fact—sleeping, eating 
the stored-up results of their autumn industry, and 
sharing in the winter revelries. Who ever saw a 
self-respecting squirrel take to his bed for four or 
five months on end ? 

But there are others—still farther north—who must 
deal with such conditions of cold, and ice-locked land 
and water, as must make these temperate 
islands look like paradises of perpetual 
spring. To the Weddell seal all the world’s 
an ice-floe—which must be bored for blow¬ 
holes—and though the Weddell seal of the 
Antarctic seas need have no dread of a 
polar bear’s paw dealing sudden death 
when the seal comes up for a " breather ” 

—yet there are other terrors to be avoided. 

The killer whale is always present. A fierce, 
and always hungry monster, dressed in a 
vivid ” dazzle ” pattern of black and white ; 
the killer or gladiator whale may run the 
seal down any moment should he venture 


Honest sweat ! The 
Beaver perspires. 


too far into the open sea—and, even when the compara¬ 
tive safety of an ice-floe is happily reached, the killer 
will dive underneath and endeavour to “ bump ” the seal 
off into the sea and destruction. 

A mother seal with her pup is scarcely to be envied. 
The pup must be helped on to ice-blocks, and on rough 
ground must have easy roads cut for it through the solid 
ice ; work which the mother seal does with her powerful 
teeth—using them and her broad strong muzzle as an 
ice-plough. 

One is apt to think of such creatures as the penguins 
of the Antarctic circle as utterly and blissfully immune 
to the severest cold, yet the reverse is actually the case. 
Millions of young perish annually, in spite of the fact that 
there are often a dozen adult hens to every little chick. 

This is 
caused by 
the enorm¬ 


ous v egg 
mortality. 
Eggs can 
be broken 
in a hun¬ 
dred ways, 
whilst al¬ 
ways the 
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Chorus of nestlings “ Give us a shrimp! 


thievish skua gull is overhead, ready to swoop down and 
seize upon an egg the moment its owner's head is turned. 
The penguins live almost entirely on shrimps, and these 
must be gathered from the open sea, where a swarm of 
finny foes are ready to devour the shrimper. Whilst some 
lucldess chicks are smothered to death by the dozens of 
eggless hens burning to “ mother " them, others wait by 
hundreds on the edge of the ice-floe, and, assuming that 
every penguin that lands must be full of shrimps, chase 
them in a frantic starving mob—the pursued distribut¬ 
ing shrimps—like a sort of life and death paper-chase. 
Naturally the strongest chicks get the most shrimps, 
whilst the weaklings fall to the rear, to starve miserably 
—by thousands we are told. 

Doctor Wilson, the eminent naturalist of the Discovery 
Expedition, records that 77 per cent, of " emperor " penguin 
chicks perish annually, and half of these are killed by 


kindness. Childless “ emperors and empresses," smart¬ 
ing under their " chicklessness " and unsatisfied parental 
instincts, fight for orphans in a sort of desperate football 
scrum—the successful would-be parent too often gaining 
for her prize only a little trampled corpse. Other chicks 
who have weathered the storms of being " mothered " 
and become fully fledged, see the dangers which beset 
the shrimping fleet, and are afraid to venture out to sea ; 
so they perish upon the ice—to become food-for the ogreish 
skua gulls. It must, indeed, be a wearing life—being 
an Antarctic penguin. ■ 

Kinder is the ice when covered with a mantle of snow. 
At least, it keeps the wild things warm. Penguins often 
sit upon their nests, completely buried beneath the snow, 
with only a little air-hole left for respiration. Grouse 
make regular tunnels beneath the snow ; and the musk¬ 
ox can live buried in a drift for days on end—and yet be 
none the worse for his incarceration. As for the polar 
bear—where the mother goes to suckle her young, hunters 
and travellers can only surmise, for she leaves her mate 
and goes off alone to bring up her twins in some deep 
cavern hidden many feet—perhaps yards—deep in the 
kindly snow. 

But of all ice-fighters, the beaver must 
for ever stand pre-eminent. The Canadian 
ice may undo all the health gained through 
a gay and frolicsome summer, and ruin all 
the labour of a strenuous autumn. For the 
ice fills the pond caused by a dam made 
across the stream—from the top down¬ 
wards—and so necessitates constant vigil¬ 
ance. Often the beaver digs a deep hole 
round some spring that has its outlet in his 
pond, and in the 
hole he stores his 
winter food—bark 
and twigs of alder, 
aspen, maple and 
many other kinds 
of trees. Here it 
is safe—for the 
spring water, ever 
flowing, prevents 
the ice forming 
and so freezing up 
his larder. For it 
does at times 
happen that a 
beaver has to try 
to cut himself out, 
and if a beaver 



The Wolverine in Difficulties. 
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ever perspires—we may safely assume that he does so 
then. 

Mr. E. A. Mills, in his monumental work on the Canadian 
beaver, gives a graphic account of a typical disaster which 
may overtake the beaver in his winter retreat. One 
winter a roaring wind swept over a large ice-bound lake 
whereon was one of those huge domed huts of bark and 
logs which the provident beaver makes so soon as winter 
threatens. On the present occasion a ridge formed across 
the ice, and the wind increasing enormously in force, the 
ice broke up all over the lake and was swept over towards one 
shore. Here a huge cake of “ flatboat ” ice sheared the 
top clean off the hut, with the result that four of the 
beavers were smothered, the shore end of the house above 
the water-line being clogged with ice. 

Less than half an hour after the tragedy, the remaining 
beavers set to work, 
and started with in¬ 
domitable will and 
energy to “ recon¬ 
struct ” the ruined hut. 

Lashed by the gale and 
icy waves, half blinded 
by foam and spray 
which froze in 
great beads and 
nodules on their 


policy with an Insurance Society, for he is such an active 
creature that even in the winter he must needs expose 
himself to all kinds of dangers—chiefly in the direction of 
driving submarine tunnels in his ice-roofed retreat. Never 
content to wait until the ice breaks up, he burrows out 
through the bottom of his hardly-built dam, if need be, so 
soon as ever the weather promises to become milder ; 
and, where the spring ice is liable to pile up so as to raise 
the water, and consequently flood out his living room, he 
builds a house twice the usual height, an imposing pile, 
a yard or two long by some five or six fen high. His 
under-water food basins are often as much as four feet 
deep and nearly as much across. Indeed, his under-water 
store holes are of service to others besides himself—and 
save the lives of many a fish in dry weather. 

But there are other victims of the ice, besides the beaver. 

Birds that were rash enough to 
go to bed with wet feathers have 
fallen victims to a sudden frost, 
and, waking in the morning, found 
their wings frozen to their sides, 
whereby they toppled off their 
. perch and came raining down on 
to the ground like so many hail¬ 
stones. Some years ago, in North 
America, a wolverine was caught 
on the ice. He had been watch- 


Skating on stilts presents several disadvantages ! 


fur, the plucky little masons still toiled on. Mud was 
brought from the bottom of the lake and piled high upon 
the shattered foundation. This again broke, and the beavers 
dispersed, several more of them being killed by wind-blown 
ice as they scrambled down hill to find shelter in the woods. 

But, under happier conditions, the beaver is very w T ell 
off in his’ winter retreat beneath the ice. Bear, wolf, 
glutton and lynx may see him through the ice roof of his 
winter conservatory as through the glass front of an 
aquarium and lick their lips in vain. Still, he is an active 
soul, the beaver, and does not submit to be confined to 
his house until the ice has solidly covered the top of the 
pond—in Canada—about the beginning of December. 
In September he starts to build, choosing a site where the 
aspens and willows are near the water’s edge. 

The beaver would have some difficulty in taking out a 


ing at a hole for a fish to rise and his wet tail froze to 
the ice—a position that delivered up the wolverine, a help¬ 
less bundle of fur and bad temper, to a passing trapper. 

Hares, mountain sheep, musk-oxen, and other long-haired 
denizens of the icefields suffer cruelly from the ice freezing 
in balls to the hair on their undersurfaces, so that, encum¬ 
bered with jingling ice skirts, they can hardly struggle along, 
and sometimes succumb from exhaustion. Such large-footed 
birds as grebes, coots, and cormorants, that alight on hard 
black ice cut grotesque figures, whilst whoever has seen a 
heron in like predicament will have formed a good idea of 
what it must be like to attempt to skate on stilts. 

Wise is the hardy little sparrow. Although with a 
bodily temperature of something like 106 degrees, he takes 
no unnecessary risks, but goes to bed twenty strong—and 
struggles for an inside place—and keeps it 1 


The Alternatives. 


NOTE of bravery rang out—when someone might 
have grumbled ! 

A sweep of sunshine swept the land— ajar the 
thunder rumbled l 
A bird sang gaily in the rain: he might have sought the 
eaves! 

A rose stood firm, storm-buffeted— nor hid beneath the leaves / 


A man sookc truth / Though shifty ways were, oh, so fair to seel 
A boy lived straight ! He might have scoffed at all nobility 1 
And both that man and boy have helped to keep God's flag 
unfurled ; 

And both that man and boy have helped to build a better 
world 1 

“ Dragian.” 
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MARCH 


sides a column of fruit and foliage. In reading the full list o# 
values and colours, it should be remembered that in each in¬ 
stance the centre is in black. \d. brown, \d. pale green, 1 4- 
red. 2d. grey, 2 \d. ultramarine, 3 d. purple, 4 d. grey blue, 6 d. 
brown, 15. green, 2s. chocolate, 3s. brown orange. 

Each stamp bears to the left a tablet inscribed with the word 
“ Victory,” and to the right a similar tablet with the date 
” 1919." The explanation of the latter fact is that the stamps 
were intended to be issued in that year, but 
owing to a combination of circumstances were 
delayed. Even when certain values of the stamps 
were ready, there were other values still un¬ 
finished, and the Postmaster came to the con¬ 
clusion that he would not issue any until he could 
so deal with all. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to 
the merit or otherwise of the designs, but I think 
it is now pretty generally conceded that they 
are beautiful stamps and fine examples of the 
engraver's art. Certainly they are of distinctive 
toss Stamp. appearance, and that alone should count for not 
a little at a time when floods of 
commonplace-looking postal labels 
are being let loose upon us. They 
are recess-printed and bear the 
Multiple Crown and C.A. watermark. 
Messrs. Whitfield V King’s price for 
the set of nine stamps up to the is. 
is 3s. 3 d .; for the 25. and 3 s., 6 s. 3d., 
the pair. 

Fiume.—” D’Annunzio.” 5 c. green. 
A good many more than a hundred 
varieties of postage stamps have 
been issued from Fiume since the 
Armistice, and, to phrase it mildly, 
some of these have certainly been 
of unorthodox appearance. Perhaps, 
though, none have a more odd look than the set of seventeen 
denominations which present a portrait of the Regent of 
Carnaro, the Italian poet, dramatist, and novelist, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, who, throwing himself 

heart and soul „ _ ... _ r . into militant 

1 f 1 r'c v.'iA -“ so long since 

prising adven 
examination you 
there is a sug- 
wreath around 
temples. The 
made up of :—1, 

3°. 45* 5°» an d 
and 10 lire, and 
30 c. . and 50 c. 

*. this cannot be 
,stamp of pleasing 
I include it in 
of the extraordinary 


our valuable contemporary the ” Philatelic J oumal 
of Great Britain,” I take the following extract, 
which contains an item of advice that should be 
heeded by all. The gentleman referred to by 
name was one of our most experienced and dis¬ 
criminating collectors. The excerpt is as follows : 

" Years ago I remember hearing the late Mr. 

Castle say ' in collecting used specimens, select 
those that have the head or central design un¬ 
touched by the obliteration/ ” 

That is an excellent rule to follow, 
as will be at once borne out if you 
will look carefully at almost any 
album page of postmarked Stamps. 

A heavy postmark that yet escapes 
most of the head or central design 
will be found to be less of a blot on 
the stamp, as I may say, than a more 
lightly made obliteration that dis¬ 
figures those vital portions. Don’t 
forget that when you are ’changing or 
buying. 

Barbados.—” Victory.” brown 

and black ; is. green and black 

This long expected issue of stamps 
consists of eleven values in two designs, each of which shows 
a winged figure of Victory. The denominations from \d. to 
6 d. have a side view of the goddess Victory flying down from 
Olympus, holding a victor's crown or wreath of laurel in her left 
hand. In the upper 

corners are -- - two lions’ 

heads, with 1 "Barbados” 

between : wj V v them. Be- 

the ninner- j T&* V1' als of value. 

The v i g- nette of the 

goddess is | sr . c< ‘ enclosed in 

a circular frame of 


Two of the Barbados 14 Victory'' issue. 




Mozambique War Stamp 
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Brown and red. occurs once on each sheet of the i \d. value. Samoa, by the way r 
constitute the first was last autumn brought prominently to our notice when the 

VI. Sarrinsch, which New Zealand Government seized a very big collection of stamps, 

:hat it is a fine one. including many war issues, owned by a German collector resident 

jng out a shield to at Apia. What has become of the stamps I have not yet heard, 

i who lurks in the Palestine.—2 piastres, slate. Overprinted in three languages, 

/er, armed with a Here we have one of the famous " E.E.F’s " (Egyptian Expe- 

depicted upon the ditionary Forje) with a 

process of repro- trilingual overprint, 

pages it has disap- and a stamp with a notable 

story. The V*. British con- 

sold at an extra quered Pales- v?tine, at * ast 

to their franking wresting the iCS wht wWMkyHoly Land 

mentary sum being from the ' Turk, and, 

the work of the pending the j[ production of 

are printed upon a permanent EH li WlfiWW liset for the 

brown Bolshevik New Pales- w *'*' tine, these 

provisionals, being the 

first Jewish postage stamps, have been overprinted at Jerusalem 
by Christians. 

Catalogued as a provisional issue of " E.E.F. " stamps over¬ 
printed “ Palestine " in English, Arabic and Hebrew, the eleven 
consist of:—1 millieme, brown; 2 milliemes, blue-green; 
3 milliemes, brown ; 4 milliemes, scarlet; 5 milliemes, orange; 

1 piastre, indigo ; 2 piastres, slate; 5 piastres, reddish purple; 

9 piastres, ochre; 10 piastre*, ultramarine; 20 
piastres, grey. 

Literally speaking, the lowermost inscription^ 
which is in Hebrew, reads " Erez Israel," that 
is, the Land of Israel. Although in our repro¬ 
duction the stamp is shown enlarged, it is still 
almost impossible to make out the details of the' 
triple overprint. With the exception of the 1 
piastre, all the overprints are in black. On the 
deep indigo of that stamp, however, the black 
overprint would not show up at all. So an 
ingenious expedient was resorted to in order to 
make the added inscriptions legible. While the 
overprint was still wet from the press it was 
dusted over with silver powder, so that this is an 
indigo stamp with a silver overprint. 

■40 c., green and rose-orange. 

This is a recent addition to the current portrait type, printed 
in delicately tasteful colours, the first-named of which is that 
of the frame of the stamp. 

Denmark. —10 ore (red), " Kronborg ‘ Castle " ; 20 6re 

(blue), " Sonderborg Castle"; 40 ore (brown), " Roskilde 
Cathedral." 

In these we have a special set of stamps commemorating the 
reunion with Denmark of the northern zone of Slesvig, which 
action came as the result of the 

plebiscite taken ^ ast year. These 

are neat little x. r ic . stamps, having an 

appearance that is quite their own. 

Mozambique.— \ 1 c. on 1 c. green. 

In this, and the V ij c. on 5 c. car¬ 
mine of the same d j country, we have 

examples of war ! g ^ | stamps surcharged 

lor ordinary f-JEPAIDaD . postage. 

Ecuador.—10 c. Fi blue. "Monu¬ 
ment to the tggfife U*™ fifing Fathers of the 


Sweden.—Air Post. 10 on 3 6re, blue-black on 
brown. 

The three stamps of this issue are provisionals 
in the form of the current types of Swedish 
official stamps overprinted " Luftpost" (Air 
Post) and surcharged with new values ; the other 
two being : 20 on 2 5 re, orange ; 50 on 4 ore, 
purple. The word " Luftpost " is curved over 
the old inscription. Though intended primarily 
for air mail, these stamps can be used also foi 
ordinary letters, and more of them, of higher 
values, are expected to be provided ere long. 

Those of our " Cornerites " who are, what I may 
term, air-mail specialists, should be watchful of 
stamps of this category, for, even although they are not purely 
air-mail stamps, they will be necessary for the formation of 
anything like a complete collection. 

Brazil.—100 reis, red. 

In spite of its design this, strictly speaking, is not an air-post 
stamp. It is one of a series of twelve, showing representations 
of Industry, Commerce, Aviation, Instruction, and Navigation, 
which is intended to be put on sale 

as the correspond- ing values of the 

current stamps lEfT-jiH l are so ^ out. 

The design shows ' j a female figure 

seated and watch- ing an aeroplane 

in full flight as it ; crosses the rays of 

the rising sun. Upon a curved 

band to the left is the word 

*' Aviacao." 
lars of the set 
and 20 r. (olive) — 

(brown) and 50 r. 
man ; 100 r. (red) 

—Female figure 
plane; 300 r. 

(slate)—Mercury; 
and 1,000 r. (wine)—Ship ; 2,000 r. (violet) and 3,000r. (salmon) 
—Female figure representing Education. Of course, under the 
conditioift of sale above referred to, it may be some little time 
before all of these denominations reach our shores. 

Samoa on New Zealand " Victory," \d., red on green. 

It will be thus seen that the very popular New Zealand 
" Victory " stamps have been overprinted " Samoa." Collectors 
who arc keen on varieties, even if of a minor kind, should look 
out for an inverted " V " for " A " in the overprint, which 


Ecuador : 10 cent. 

{Enlarged.) 


Brazil Aeroplane 
postage: 100 reis. 
{Enlarged.) 
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Merridew’s Chance. 


And what Boxing had to do with it. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


UT in the cricket field, in the 
shade of the trees at the far 
end. Merridevv was explaining 
his views on the laws of chance 
to a couple of his fellow 
seniors. Since he had won 
the heavy-weight boxing cham¬ 
pionship of the school only 
four days previously, it was 
natural that his views should 
be accorded the respect they deserved—though this docs 
not imply that Merridew was inclined to take advantage 
of his skill with the gloves. It was generally agreed that 
a better all-round sportsman—in the best sense of the 
word—could not be found in the school, and there was 
general regret that it was his last term there. 

"Chance lets you down, every time," he declared. 
" You hear people talk of wonderful coincidences, but 
you never get beyond hearing of them at third or fourth 
hand." 

"The inevitable does happen, sometimes," Smith 
Major remarked, gazing up through the screen of chestnut 
leaves that kept the sun off the three who often favoured 
this spot for their discussions. 

" You're a brilliant youth, Smith," Merridew replied, 
" but I'm thinking of the wonderful coincidences that 
carry one through in tight times. For instance, there's 
that berth I wanted with old Ashstead—my governor 
knows him slightly, and put in a word for me, but the 
governor told me that I don't stand an earthly. Ashstead 
will get some other bright youth—and I wanted that 
berth. It means a managership inside five years in just 
the sort of career I want. If I were in a novel, or one of 
your story-book heroes, the right sort of coincidence would 
just happen and lift me gently into Ashstead's favour so 
that I got the berth. But these things don’t happen— 
you merely read about them in books." 

" Something in that," Smith Major concurred. " Couldn’t 
we invent a coincidence for you—something rather thrill- 
ingly brave that would move Ashstead’s heart ? " 

" You're too funny altogether," Merridew told him. 
" One of these days you’ll leave off trying to be witty, and 
then we’ll all laugh." 

Smith gave him a glance in which was understanding, 
and Merridew got its meaning. He had set his heart on 
Ashstead’s appointment, as all his school-chums knew, 
and his father's message to the effect that there was small 
chance of his getting it had rendered him rather less amiable 
for the past few days. In the knowledge of the magnitude 
of his disappointment his associates forgave him. 

"Well," he said at last, rising, "it’s a long lane that 
has no tuck-shop. I'm off for a stroll—anyone coming ? ” 

Smith shook his head, gloomily. "Work forbids," he 
said, " it isn't my last fortnight of the last term." Allen, 
hitherto silent, negatived the proposal without explanation. 

And Merridew set off alone. He was quite content to go 
alone, for there were one or two walks that he wanted to 
take, without others to break' in on his thoughts, before 
leaving—and a fortnight was a very short time in which 
to get in everything he wanted to do. He realised, perhaps 
a little more fully than most boys, that he was leaving 
years of pleasant associations, and already the wrench was 
in his mind. Thus he went out from the school grounds 
and up to the gorse of the common, thinking in rather 
mixed fashion of the very slender possibility of getting 
Ashstead's appointment, of the seniors who had been at 


the school when he was junior, of the scrap with Maxwell, 
in his very early days at the school, which through his own 
unexpected victory had first given him an interest in 
boxing, and of a hundred afld one other incidents of school 
life. 

So absorbed was he in his vague reflections that he 
nearly blundered into a clump of gorse once, and even that 
failed to rouse him to everyday matters. The course he 
had set took him upward to where the gorse clumps thick¬ 
ened—it was the last rise of ground before the cliff edge 
gave on to the pebbles of the coast, and Merridew had a 
half-formed idea of getting to the edge of the cliff and there 
sitting to carry on his reflections for as long as should please 
him. Not that he was normally of a reflective turn, for 
your good boxer, as was he, is a person of quick decision 
and action ; his approaching end of school life, however, 
combined with the fact that he could not count on the 
appointment that Ashstead had to offer, had made him 
thoughtful, to say the least of it. 

But he was not to reach the cliff edge without inter¬ 
ruption. He came up, noiselessly, over the short grass to 
a clump of gorse from beyond which sounded voices, and 
in the words that he heard first was the sound of a threat. 

" You gimme that watch, I tell you," said the voice. 

Merridew stood still, out of sight of the owner of the 
voice, and listened for a reply. This came from a girl or 
woman, evidently. 

" I shall do nothing of the sort—if there were a policeman 
anywhere near I’d give you in charge." 

" There ain't no policeman, though, an’ you gimme that 
watch an’ save yourself from gettin’ hurt." 

With that, apparently, the owner of the voice made a 
grab at the person whom he addressed, for there was the 
sound of a little sort of scream, and then there came into 
Merridew's field of view, round the edge of the gorse clump, 
a girl backing away from a tough-looking individual who 
had her arm grasped in dirty fingers. At sight of Merridew 
the tough came to a standstill, and released his grasp on 
the girl's arm. She turned and saw Merridew. 

" Oh, I’m so glad 1 " she said. 

The tough glared angrily at this interruption to his 
scheme of looting. He was big and hefty, heavier and 
more solidly built than Merridew, and he showed no in¬ 
clination to abandon his prey, as yet. 

" Run away, little boy," he sneered, " an’ don’t interfere 
in what ain’t your business, else you may get hurt." 

The girl looked at Merridew, but said no more. The look 
was sufficient, without words. 

The quick decision of the boxer moved Merridew ; he 
showed that he took up the challenge by slipping out of 
his coat in a matter of a second. " I’m going to teach you," 
he said. " It might be troublesome to get you to a police 
station* and I’ll teach you myself what happens to ruffians 
who try to thieve watches from girls." 

" Oho 1 " and the tough laughed in a pleased way, " so 
you means to get hurt, do yer ? " 

Merridew measured him up with his eye. He knew he 
had bitten off a pretty big lump, and for a second estimated 
the possibilities attendant on defeat—with the girl there 
to see it. In any case, he <felt. he ought not to have thrown 
out the challenge in her presence, but there was no other 
course. The common was deserted, the school grounds 
invisible, and there was no means at hand but such as he 
might provide for settling matters in the right way. 

The girl backed beside him and laid a hand on his arm. 
" Don't," she begged, "I’d rather give him the watch." 
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Merridew smiled ; the suggestion was not in the range of 
possibility to him. “You get back out of range, and go 
for help to capture him. if you like, while I dust the grass 
with him—or try to, anyhow. “ 

But, although she stepped back at his bidding, she made 
no move to go for help, as he had suggested. The tough 
came at him stealthily and in a crouching way, squared up 
in a manner which told that he had some knowledge of how 
to use his fists, and Merridew took a breath of anticipation 
and stood alert. He was in for a very strenuous fight, and 
knew it. 

He countered a lightning left-hander successfully, and 
began such an exhibition of footwork as would have made 
his school admirers yell with delight, for it was his agility 
as much as his punch that had carried him to the top of 
the school heavies. And thus it came about that the 
opening stages of the fight consisted in a series of blows, 
aimed by the tough at something that was not 
there when they arrived, these interspersed by 
a series of smart taps that Merridew got in at 
intervals, though his opponent's guard was very 
good. The girl watched in a terrified way ; 
she knew what to anticipate if her unexpected 
champion lost the fight. 

By the dancing elusivencss 
which he practised now, Merridew 
had tired out more than one 
opponent, and there was not the 
respite, in a fight like this, of 
intervals between rounds that a 
boxing encounter provided. But 
the tough did not tire easily. He 
divined Merridew's aim, and con¬ 
tented himself with rushes at 
apparently certain chances of 
effectual work—only the chances 
were not so certain as they looked. 

He got a little blown, and very 
angry, and then Merridew got in 
a right-handed upper cut which 
damaged the tough's right eye ; 
the hard knuckles came in with a 
crash, and for a second Merridew 
thought it was all over, but when 
he went in to finish his man he 
found that his own tactics were 
being copied—the man was not 
there. Both avoided the clinch, 
and it was mostly long-arm work. 

That first effective blow of 
Merridew won return in a terrific 
jab which, though it missed the 
point of his chin sufficiently to 
prevent the knock-out, jarred him 
terribly. He took to footwork 
again for a time, for that, to him, 
was almost mechanical, and he 
knew that safety lay in keeping 
out of reach of such blows until he . T 

had got his senses back fully. He saw a conf | dent smile 
on the tough's face, a smile that was rendf^ red a little 
Satanic by his damaged eyebrow, and at tl * at be sa ilcd 
in and landed one fairly, because so unexpeef fec ily, between 
his opponent's eyes. Its only result was a ^ fl ow ’ Q f blood 
from the tough's nose, which seemed toj i nc0 nveniencc 
him but little, and at that Merridew hadj, some dou bt of 
how this was going to end. There was fy )unch enough in 
that blow to have finished the sort o^ ma t c h he was 


his chance. His right to the face was countered, as he 
knew it would be, and even as it failed his left crashed home 
on the solar plexus, and the tough went down. 

Merridew stood, over him, and let him rise. He was 
still dazed when he got to his feet. He was no sooner up 
than that same crashing left took him on the point of the 
chin, with even more force behind it, since Merridew had 
no need to judge the blow, but could aim it perfectly. 
This time he went down and stayed down, very still. 
Merridew took a useful piece of stout cord from his trouser 
pocket, made a running noose at the end with a couple of 
swift movements, and had the tough's hands roped together 

before he could 
get his senses 

_ back. 

/ " \ He realised a 

\ cut on his own 


used to. 


He had to go for a knock-out, and kn ^ There was 
one trick that he had been taught, lorn '• ago and be used 
it now. Summoning all his energy—fo * botb hc and the 
tough were almost breathed—he made a J brief ser i es Q f feints 
with the visible intention of getting ho‘^ ne on the po i nt of 
the chin, and the tough was sufficient a boxer to be 
misled. Merridew got him fully occu* < ed guarde d off 
two or three obvious cuts fairly easily. ; and [ n tbe cnd go t 


% n “He was no sooner up 

than that same crashing left took him on the point of the chin.” 

face, put up his hand, and looked at the blood on his 
fingers. The girl, who had watched the whole encounter, 

came up beside him. ,,, 

“ 'Fraid I’m not a very pretty sight, he said, but 
we'll be able to get this gentleman given in charge, now." 

“ it was for me,” she said, and Merridew noted from the 
sobbing manner of her breathing that she was almost on 

the edge of hysterics. “ I can't—I can’t-” 

“ Keep an eye out for some sort of help, if there s any 
visible " Merridew advised, speaking rather sharply with 
the intention of pulling her together again. “ And you get 
he added, turning to his late opponent, “ and try 


no tricks, or you'll get it in the neck again. 

The tough sat up and regarded his tightly-bound hands. 
“ Wadger goin’ to do ? “ h^ inquired. 

“ March you to where I want you," Merridew explained. 

“ Get up ! ” ... . . 

The other man got up without protest, still looking at 
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his hands as if he could not understand how they had got 
tied together. 

Merridew pointed. “March, that way," he ordered, 
“ and obey any orders I give as you go." 

His own helplessness and Merridew's air of authority 
cowed the tough to submission, and he set off as directed, 
Merridew following with the girl beside him. They went 
parallel with the edge of the cliff, leaving the school and 
its grounds away on their right. 

“ 1 just came out for a walk,” the girl began to explain. 
" I never dreamed there was any danger-” 

“ Yes, I know,” Merridew said, keeping his eyes on his 
charge. “ Staying down here, I suppose ? ” 

“ With my uncle and aunt, at the Kingscliffe Hotel,” 
she answered. 

“ I suppose we shall both be wanted,” he surmised. 

“ Wanted ? ” she queried. 

He made a gesture at the sullen figure which walked 
before them. “ Evidence,” he explained; “ he'll be charged 
with assault, you know.” 

“ Oh ! ” she ejaculated, not having considered this after¬ 
effect. “ Hadn’t you better let him go ? 

“ Supposing I did, and some other girl went for a walk 
over the common ? ” he suggested. 

“ And—and you were not there, you mean ? ” she 
completed. 

Merridew smiled—rather wryly, for certain bruises were 
beginning to make themselves felt. “ And nobody else 
was there,” he amended. “No, we've got to go through 
with it, now.” 

As if in answer to that, the lounging form of a constable 
showed where the macadamised road ended at the edge of 
the common. The tough turned on Merridew. 

“ ’Ere 1 ” he began, but Merridew interrupted him. 

“ Face about, and march ! ” he ordered, and there was 
threat enough in his clenched fists and in his face to ensure 
that the order was obeyed. Merridew waved to the 
policeman, who became alive and mbved towards them. 

“ Take him in charge, assault on thi^ lady,” Merridew 
explained. > * 

The tough looked helplessly miserable with ids shoulders 
drawn forward and downward by the way in which Merriclew 
had tied his hands. “ Liar 1 ” he announced, “ I ain't.” 


( 

He was evidently pleased with his case, but Merridew 
was not pleased, lor he was due back at school in another 
five minutes. He tried to explain. 

“ You'll have to come,” the constable said, inexorably. 

Merridew found at the police station that he would be 
required to attend at the magistrates' court next morning ; 
the process of the law appeared to require a good deal from 
him. There was, when he got back, a certain amount of 
explanation to be done, and, when morning came, he 
doctored his somewhat battered face as far as he was able, 
and set off for the court-house, none too well pleased at the 
way in which the adventure was turning out. 

The proceedings were monotonously dull ; it seemed to 
Merridew difficult to make the presiding geniuses of the 
court understand why he had acted as he did. There were 
sundry questions which, since they seemed to him to be put 
in a doubtful spirit, left him questioning their ultimate 
meaning. He saw that the two magistrates present were 
regarding the prisoner and then himself, and nodding 
their heads over the result. 

“ Committed for trial to the county assizes,” he heard, 
when both he and Ella Masters had undergone their ordeals 
of questioning. Then the spokesman of the bench addressed 
him. 

“ I don’t quite know how to commend you, Mr. Merridew,” 
he said, “ more especially when I consider the weight of 
the man you fought, and the probable consequences to 
yourself if you had lost the fight. 1 can only say that 
your action was admirably chivalrous, and wish there were 
some way of rewarding it, which there is not.” 

Merridew made some sort of reply, confusedly; he was 
not used to this sort of thing. He was vaguely aware, as 
he left the room, that another case was being called for 
hearing, and then a hand was laid on his arm. 

“ Mr. Merridew,” said Ella Masters, “ I haven’t thaoked 
you yet, and don’t think I can. Perhaps my uncle will 
help me.” 

Merridew had barely noted the keen-eyed, elderly man 
who had accompanied her to the court-house, but now he 
got the scrutiny of her uncle’s eyes, which seemed to him 
to take in every detail of his.bruises and cuts. 

“ I believe I know your father slightly, by the 
name,” the uncle said. “ He came to me about a 


The policeman took out 
the conventional black 
note-book and pencil, and, 
after the manner of all 
policemen,. sucked the 
pencil as a preliminary 
measure. “ I'll have your 
name, sir, and the lady’s,” 
he said. 

Merridew gave the re¬ 
quired ^particulars, and 
learned that the girl's 
name was Ella Masters, as 
she gave it. 

“ You'll have to come 
along to the station, and 
lay a charge,” the police¬ 
man explained to them. 
“ Both of you.” 


matter that I think in¬ 



terests you—an appoint¬ 
ment— it's yours if you 
care to take it. My name 
is Ashstead.” 

Merridew had a memory 
of himself and two others 
under the chestnut tree 
at the end of the cricket 
■ ground. “ These things 
don't happen—you merely- 
read about them in books, ” 
he remembered saying. 

“ I'm—they do, some¬ 
times,” he stammered. 

Mr. Ashstead smiled at 
his confusion. “ The in¬ 
debtedness will still be on 
my side,” he remarked. 


"GAVE GANE-EM!” 

Our Absent-minded Head (caught in a March pelter ) :—“Tut, tut! Now, had it been 
fitting and seemly to chastise Wilkinson Minor with an alpaca umbrella, this predicament 
couldn't have overtaken me I “ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SLEEPER AWAKENS. 


R ICHARD COSTELLO was never a man to remain 
inactive for long. Presently he sprang to his 
feet, and returned in haste to his companions. 
Once again he examined each in turn. 

He had not the least doubt as to what had happened. 
There are many states of unconsciousness; there is sleep, 
death, fainting and various^ kinds of fits. It was ludi¬ 
crous to suppose that Timothy, Fred and Wrenne had all 
been seized by the same kind of fit. at one and the same 
psychological moment. Besides, there was evidence— 
so far at least as Maroban6 was concerned—to prove the 
case. All three had been thrown into a deep hypnotic 
trance. / 

Although there was no other explanation of so extra¬ 
ordinary an occurrence, Costello found it difficult to believe. 
That Pali was a hypnotist, gifted with very unusual powers, 
he* already knew ; but this \yas an example of the art of 
mesmerism surely without precedent. 

Truly, indeed, had Pali been named the Wizard King. 
Small wonder that the natives of the surrounding forest 
believed that his mountainous kingdom was bewitched. 
The man was in possession of such singular occult powers 
that it was as if he were aided in every enterprise he under¬ 
took by the Prince of Darkness himself. 

For several minutes Costello regarded his enslaved 
and helpless companions. The storm continued at its 
height. The noise of thunder was deafening, and the 
lightning almost constant, flash following flash in such 
quick succession that that wild region was illumined by a 
kind of constant glimmering. • 

Costello drew his hunting knife from his belt, and with 
this scratched a rough arrow on the flat surface of a rock, 
pointing in a northerly direction. He had no little diffi¬ 
culty in finding his rifle. He then filled his rough haver¬ 
sack with the cartridges he had brought with him from the 
forest. Slinging this across a shoulder, and holding the rifle 
in both hands, he searched until he had found the path by 
which they had come, and along this he set forward, walking, 
his great beard blowing in the wind, and his teeth set as he 
faced the fury of the storm. 

He was able to make but slow progress. Few men, 
indeed, would have ventured along that path at such a 
time. However, he held upon his way ; and in a little 
while the storm appeared to be abating, the thunder 
passing away towards the east. 


A little after, the clouds lifted in the sky, and for the 
first time that night the stars came out. Costello con¬ 
tinued to walk forward rapidly. He seemed to have a 
definite object in view ; and this was indeed so : he re¬ 
membered a certain place in the mountains which they had 
passed shortly before sunset the previous evening; and 
he desired to reach this point before it was gained by their 
pursuers, whom Pali had doubtless long since despatched 
from Umtongali. 

Presently, the moon arose above the crest of a neigh¬ 
bouring peak—a new moon, thin as the blade of a sickle. 
It w>as evidently past three in the morning; it could not 
be long before daybreak. As he strode onward, Costello 
wondered whether Pali’s men had travelled throughout 
the night, braving the terrors of the storm. If they had 
halted, they must still be many miles to the north-west. 
If they had come forward without pause or rest, they could 
not. by this time, be far from the point of vantage which he 
desired to gain in advance of them. 

There are few sights in nature more beautiful than dawn 
amidst the mountains, and no daybreak is more wonderful 
to behold than that which follows a night of storm. The 
Atmosphere had already cooled, although there had come 
no rain. The wind, which at one time had blown a hurri¬ 
cane, had subsided quite suddenly ; and there was now 
a gentle breeze stirring amidst those deep-cut, barren 
valleys—the cold, fresh breeze that so often heralds day¬ 
break. 

When tne light was far enough spread to enable Costello 
to sea across the valley, he was able to recognise his sur¬ 
roundings. He saw that he had no more than half a mile 
to go; he had a good memory for country, and, more¬ 
over, this was now the third time he had journeyed upon 
that wild mountain path. 

lie reached his destination at the very moment when the 
sun itself was rising. The place was admirably suited to 
his purpose. It was, indeed, a narrow neck, or pass, not 
more than a few yards across, flanked on either side by 
great precipitous cliffs, smooth almost as glass. This pass 
w'as upon the watershed of the range ; and immediately 
before him a straight, narrow valley descended in a north¬ 
erly direction. Along this valley it was possible to see for 
a considerable distance. The mountain slopes on either 
hand were exceedingly steep—so steep that a man who 
v desired to ascend would be wise to do so on all fours. 
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These slopes were, to a very large extent, devoid of cover. 
No trees or shrubs grew thereon, though here and there 
the face of the gradient was scored by gulleys, chiselled by 
the rain. In a word, it was clear that a man, armed with 
a modem rifle and well supplied with ammunition, could 
here hold his own for hours against scores of assailants. 

Costello shaded his eyes with the palm of his hand, and 
scanned the valley in front of him. Far in the distance a 
large party of men was coming forward, following the foot¬ 
path in single file. At that distance, regarded from above, 
they resembled an extraordinary long and thin snake, for 
the path itself was winding. Costello seated himself upon 
the ground, and there he waited. 

Strong as he was, he was beginning to feel the effect of 
his exertions. As the sun rose higher in the heavens and 
its rays became more powerful, a feeling of drowsiness 
almost got the better of him. He could very easily have 
fallen asleep where he was, sitting upright upon the hard 
rock, with his back resting against the walls of the pass— 
which, after all, was no wider than a gateway. He looked 
down upon the valley and saw that Pali’s warriors were 
still a considerable distance away. He closed his eyes 
and fell into a doze, resolved to bestir himself at the end, of 
ten minutes. Though he had had no sleep for many hours, 
a life lived in the wilderness had trained him to be complete 
master of his physical body. He knew well enough that, 
if he willed it otherwise, there was no danger that he would 
fall into a heavy sleep. 

He w r as not allowed to repose for longer than a few 
minutes. He was startled suddenly by the sound of a 
footstep quite near at hand. Upon the instant a hand 
flew to his rifle. A second later he was on his feet, to find 
himself face to face with Maroban6. 

The Tongala had approached from a southerly direction, 
from which fact it was evident that Costello must have 
passed him unseen upon the road in the darkness of the 
night. 

The man came forward after the manner of a sleep¬ 
walker. He walked stiffly, slowly. His eyes were wide 
open, but they stared straight in front of him, as if they 
saw nothing. And yet, he was quite sure of his footsteps. 
He never hesitated or faltered for a moment. He would 
have walked right through the pass without seeing Cos¬ 
tello; but the explorer extended an arm, and seizing 
him by the scruff of the neck, jerked him violently 
backward. 

“ Maroban6!" he cried. " Fool, do you not know 
me ? " 

The man did not resist. He allowed himself to be held 


in the strong, arms of Costello. Very firmly, and yet very 
gently, he was lowered to the ground, where he lay stretched 
at full length, still stiff in all his limbs and with his eyes 
wide and staring. 

Costello glanced down the valley. Pali's soldiers were 
yet far away. He raised a hand to his long beard, and 
stroked it, as he often did when deep in meditation. 

“ If I let the poor fellow go." said he, speaking softly to 
himself, " he goes, of a certainty, to his doom. Pali will 
not spare his life a second time. And yet, what else can I 
do ? " he added, with a shrug of the shoulders. " I know 
little about mesmerism; but I have heard that it is 
dangerous to awaken a man too violently from an hypnotic 
trance." 

Though the Tongala lay motionless upon the ground, and 
was in one regard unconscious, he was showing visible 
signs of great physical exhaustion, for there w^ere beads 
of perspiration upon his forehead, and his chest heaved 
like that of one who is spent with running; and yet. when 
first seen by Costello, he had been walking quite slowly, at 
a pace which might be described as funereal. 

Costello, kneeling down, closed the man's eyelids. He 
was at first obliged to hold them down, for those eyes 
stared like those of a waxen doll. After a time, how¬ 
ever, he found that the eyes would remain closed without 
mechanical assistance. At the same time, the heaving of 
the man’s chest gradually subsided ; his breathing became 
less deep and more regular. Presently, it was just as if 
he slept. Costello glanced down the valley. The soldiers 
of Pali were how within rifle-shot. 

He lifted Maroban6’s wrist and felt his pulse. The 
action of the heart was steadier. The man ( had turned his 
head a little to one side. Costello placed his lips close to 
the native's ear. 

" Maroban6," he whispered. 

Three times he repeated the man's name; and then 
the Tongala slowly opened his eyes and looked about 
him. 

He seemed at once dazed and frightened. It was evident 
that he did not know where he w r as, that he had no recol¬ 
lection of what had happened. 

" Where am I ? " he asked. Then he recognised Cos¬ 
tello. " My master 1 '* he exclaimed. 

Costello smiled and slowly shook his head. 

14 Am I your master ? " he asked. " 1 think not, friend 
Maroban6. Know you that we say in the country of the 
w'hite men, that each man has two minds, and one sleeps 
whilst the other is awake. I may be master of one mind; 
but Pali is master of the other." 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PASS. 


RED MELLORS slowly and 
painfully came to his senses. 
In regard to the sensations 
he experienced, he had never 
known anything like them. 
It was quite different from 
waking from sleep. Once 
he had had gas, when he 
had had two teeth pulled 
out, and there was now 
something in the bewil¬ 
dered state of his mind and 
the gradual recovery of his 
memory that reminded him of that occasion. 

He had at first no idea where he was. It seemed to 
him that part of his personality had been floating—as it 
were, in ether—at a great distance from his physical body. 
He could not say where he had been. He had not been 
dreaming. For a certain period of time—he was quite 
unable to say how long—his mind had been a blank, 
except in one regard : he was certain that, a few minutes 


before, he had stood in the presence of Pali, the Wizard 
King. 

He struggled into a sitting position, and passed a hand 
across his eyes. He then looked in a dazed manner at 
the outstretched figures of Wrenne and Timothy, both 
of whom were lying at full length upon the ground. 

He looked about him, and saw the mountain peaks, 
arising on every hand. Then he remembered where he 
was. Also, he remembered vaguely what had happened. 
The thunderstorm had passed. It was now broad day¬ 
light. It was probabjy about eight o’clock in the morning, 
for the sun stood well above the crest-line of the range. 
His attention was attracted by a groan. 

Turning, the boy looked at Augustus Wrenne. It. was 
as if Wrenne was struggling with an unseen enemy. His 
body suffered a series of convulsions ; his face was terribly 
contorted. He groaned repeatedly, and once or twice 
half opened his eyes, and at such times only the whites 
were visible. 

Then, quite suddenly, he cried out in a loud voice. 
He uttered but one word, and that word was remarkable. 
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" Pali l ” he exclaimed. 

A moment later, he, too, had raised himself to a sitting 
position. Then he looked at Fred. He regarded the 
boy for a long time without appearing to recognise him. 
At last, he spoke again, and this time in quite a different 
voice—his natural voice. 

" Fweddie ! ” said he. “ Where am I ? What has 
happened ? ” 

“ I can't say,” said Fred. ” I myself am but half 
awake.” 

” Half awake ? ” repeated Wrenne. ” I must have been 
asleep—and yet, I can't understand it. Fweddie, help 
me to think. Yes, I wemember these mountains. We 
made a fire, and then—we went to sleep. There was a 
thunderstorm. I wemember that. A tenvible storm. 
It woke me up. I wemember Costello said something. 
But I can’t wemember anything else. Where’s Costello ? ” 
he added, looking about him. 

” I don't know,” said the boy. ” I believe something 
awful has happened. Tell me, have you been dreaming ? 
Have you been dreaming about Pali ? ” 

” Pali! ” said Wrenne, shaking his head. 
” I know nothing about Pali. We haven’t 
seen the old bird for quite a long time, 
have we? ” 

” Then, why did you call out his name, 
just now ? ” 

” I've never mentioned his 
name,” said Wrenne. 

” You did,” said the boy. “I 
heard you most distinctly.” 

** Then, I wasn’t conscious of 
it, Fweddie,” said Wrenne. " I 
must have been asleep.” 

And at that moment, 
once again, the name 
” Pali ” was shouted in a 
great voice that broke in 
upon the morning silence 
that reigned up¬ 
on the moun¬ 
tains. Indeed, 


the word was echoed from far down the wide valley that 
extended before them towards the south. It was echoed 
time and again. It was as if the bleak, desolate hills them¬ 
selves shouted an awed, and yet a thunderous, welcome 
to the unseen presence of the dreaded Wizard King. 

Both Wrenne and Fred Mellors turned quickly and 
regarded the prostrate figure of Timothy, the Bakonga, who 
lay literally writhing upon the ground. 

Three times did the man shout the name of Pali; and 
each time, the hills echoed and re-echoed it. It was as if 
the Bakonga suffered agony. He turned first this way 
and then that, as if he strove to rise and found the task 
impossible. Both the Europeans gazed at him in 
bewilderment, at a loss what to think or do. Fred 
Mellors was conscious of a feeling of the utmost consterna¬ 
tion. Indeed, he was so frightened that he dared not 
move ; for there is nothing in the world more alarming 
than the inexplicable. And at that moment, nothing of 
this affair could be explained. It was all uncanny, weird, 
and supernatural. 

The native took a long time to recover consciousness. 
The whole operation seemed to be attended by consider¬ 
able pain. He groaned, ground his teeth, and actually 
foamed at the mouth. Then, when he* was at last master 
of himself, like the other two, he had no recollection of 
what had happened. He did not even know where he 
was. 

” It's all a mystery to me,” said Wrenne, shrugging his 
shoulders. “In the meantime, my question wemains un¬ 
answered. W T here are Costello and Maroban6 ? There's 
no sign of them to be seen. And what's more,” he added, 
“ Costello's wifle has gone ! ” 

Searching, they discovered this to be true. 

“ He can't have deserted us,” said Fred, " though 
Maroban6 may have done so. My word, I never thought 
of that ! Do you remember how he betrayed us before, 
how he was hypnotised by Pali ? And now I have a 
vague recollection that something of the kind happened 
last night.” 

“ My word,” cried Wrenne, “ I have it! Mawoband 
stood up, and seemed to be under the impression he was 
speaking to the Wizard King. And then, a kind of 
dwowsiness took hold upon me. I didn't fall asleep. It 
was just as if I was wafted away, Fweddie. It seemed 


“Costello shaded his eyes with the palm of his hand, and scanned the va ley. Far in the distance a large party of 
men was coming forward.” (See page 246.) 
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to me that I dwifted quite suddenly into another world— 
I don’t know where.” 

" Then,” said Fred, ” we, too, have been hypnotised 1 
Is that what you mean ? ” 

” Fweddie,” said Wrenne, taking hold of the boy by 
both shoulders, ” you and I were in a twance. I've no 
shadow of doubt about it. It's most alarming to 
consider; but, that's the twuth of it. We must look 
facts in the face. And Timothy is* in the same boat as 
ourselves. But we waste time in talking. We were 
thwown into a twance by Pali, so that our pursuers might 
overtake us; and you may depend upon it—Costello, if 
he has come thWough the business in possession of his 
senses—has not wemained idle.” 

” He would scarcely have left us,” said Fred, ” without 
leaving some message behind.” 

” That's wight enough,” said the other. ” Look about 
you, Fweddie, there may be little 
time to lose.” 

Both Wrenne and Fred rapidly 
searched the neighbourhood. As for 
Timothy, he was not yet sufficiently 
master of himself tq do anything but 
sit gaping like a lunatic. His great 
mouth was wide open, his thick 
under-lip hanging downward. His 
^yes were opened so wide that they- 
seemed to be in danger of springing 
from his head; and yet, he looked 
at nothing. He just stared at the 
bare rocks in front of him. 

” Here we are! ” cried Fred. 

" Here's an arrow, scratched on 
the, rock. There's no doubt that 
that's Costello's wgrk, for here's 
his hunting-knife lying upon the 
ground.” . 

” It points north,” said Wrenne, 
stooping and carefully placing his 
eyeglass in his eye. ” It points 
north. That means that he’s gone 
north. I say, Fweddie, he's gone 
back to meet our pursuers single- 
handed I I was wight, after all— 
there's not a moment to lose. Even now, we may be 
too late.” 

There were times when the Honourable Augustus Wrennp 
was a man of action. Indeed, he had considerable presence 
of mind, and was capable of quick decisions in moments of 
emergency. All that was required in his case was the 
necessity to stir himself. * 

Seeing that Timothy was still like one half stunned, 
Wrenne went to him, seized him by both arms, and dragged 
him to his feet. He then thrust a rifle into the man's 
hands. 

” Come along 1 ” he cried, ” get a move on, my lad. 
This is no time for us to be idle.” 

A moment later, leaving their baggage behind, all three 
^et off at a jog trot along the path. There was nothing to 
prevent them making rapid progress. It was broad day¬ 
light, and not yet too hot; the road was easy, and they 
had no heavy loads to carry. They hastened forward 
without speaking to one another, Fred Mellors leading the 
way. 

Fred soon outdistanced his companions. Wrenne was 
by no means so fast a runner as the boy, and Timothy, still 
half-dazed and not completely master of himself, was but 
a half-hearted partisan in the whole adventure. 

After a while, Fred was obliged to walk in order to 
regain his breath. Looking back, he could see no sign of 
Wrenne and Timothy, whom he had left far behind. He 
continued to press onward, alternately running and walking, 
never actually halting for a single instant. 

It took him less than two hours to complete a journey 
which had occupied Costello for twice that length of time 
during the hours of darkness, and when the storm was 
at its height. Fred'was first made conscious of the fact 


that he was approaching his destination by the sound 
of rifle shots coming from somewhere in front of him— 
sho{s that sounded at regular intervals, like those of a 
minute-gun. 

Each report was echoed by the hills; and as the boy 
went forward, the sound of the firing became louder and 
louder. He was now running so fast that the perspira¬ 
tion poured from off his hands and face. He knew that 
Costello was in danger. He knew that the explorer 
was holding his own 4 single-handed, against scores of 
his enemies. But what he did not know was the ex¬ 
ceeding strength of the position that Costello had decided 
to hold. 

Rounding a sudden bend upon the mountain slope. Fred 
found himself confronted by the truth. There was Costello, 
and Marobane also, lying upon his face behind a great 
boulder. The Tongala was unarmed. He was no more 
than a mere spectator of the combat 
that was taking place. 

Costello resembled a man who fires 
calmly*and methodically, and wholly 
at his leisure, upon a rifle-range. 
Indeed, with his legs wide parted, 
and his body somewhat twisted to 
the left, his elbows resting upon the 
hard ground, he might have been 
sprawling upon a firing-butt at Bis- 
ley. He aimed carefully, just as a 
man does at a target, and he fired 
very occasionally, as if he had only 
a limited number,of rounds and was 
determined to make the most of 
them. 

Fred, as he approached, could not 
see beyond the pass, for the path it 
this place was shaped like an hour¬ 
glass, there being a thin ” bottle¬ 
neck ” at the place where Costello 
was lying between two straight 
rocks, about forty feet in height. A 
moment later, the boy was at the 
explorer’s side. 

” We have come back to help 
you ! ” he exclaimed. 

Costello looked up. The features of his face showed no 
surprise. 

“ Unless you want an arrow through your heart,” said he, 
quite calmly, ” you had best lie down at once, my boy. 
They're not a hundred yards in front of us.” 

Even as he spoke, an arrow sang past the boy’s ear. to 
strike the rock a few inches behind his head. Fred was not 
slow to follow Costello's advice. He flung himself down 
upon the ground, at the same time bringing the butt of his 
rifle into the hollow of his shoulder. 

” But I can see nothing to aim at! ” he declared. 

” You will, if you keep your eyes open.” answered 
Costello. ” They soon found out that, if they stuck to the 
path, I could pick them off. one after the other, like so many 
crows. So they swarmed up the gullies on either side of 
the valley, and they are now working their way forward in 
zigzag fashion from gulley to gulley. Watch that slope 
to the left, and you'll see a head, now and again, appearing 
as if from out of the ground.” 

For the next ten minutes Fred Mellors had enough to do 
without finding time for conversation. The boy taking 
charge of the left side of the valley. Costello looking after 
the right, they not only kept their assailants at bay. but 
actually caused many to retreat, before Wrenne arrived 
accompanied by Timothy. 

Reinforced as they now were, they had little/cause to be 
anxious. Seeing that they were well armed with modern 
rifles, and their opponents had nothing better than spears 
and bows and arrows, they could hold their own against 
hundreds of men, until their ammunition was exhausted. 
Still, they could see that their assailants were men of the 
King's bodyguard ; and they knew well enough that these 
would never dare go back to Pali empty-handed; they 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XIV.—Here we have two examples of the 
older silver and the copper coinage of Scotland 
before the union of the two crowns and after. 
The first is a rare piece of Robert Bruce (tor a 
short time King), a penny in silver: and a 
bodle in copper of James 1 after the Union, as 
shown by the legend in which James is described 
as King of Great Britain, France and Ireland. 
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would try every device, and take every risk, before desisting 
in their attempt to recapture their prisonors. 

“ My one fear,” said Costello, “ is that there is another 
way across the mountains. We would be in a sorry plight 
if we were to find ourselves cut off from our only line of 
retreat.” 

There was no time just then to discuss plans for the 
future; for, though the Tongala were by no means press¬ 
ing the attack, they were evidently resolved to keep the 
defenders fully occupied. Several men had climbed to the 
high peaks on either side of the pathway; and, although 
these were a considerable distance away, they were at 
liberty to amuse themselves by dropping arrows, dis¬ 
charged at a high elevation, into the neck of the pass. 
Though this was certainly dangerous, it was far more 
discomforting, since it was impossible to find cover from 
projectiles which dropped, as if from the sky, at an angle 
of about seventy degrees. On the whole, they had, per¬ 
haps. every reason to congratulate themselves that no 
misfortune befell them. 

They held their own for several hours, until the after¬ 
noon was well advanced, when they 
found themselves face to face with 
a dilemma. It was necessary for 
them to decide whether, at night¬ 
fall, they should beat a hasty re¬ 
treat or continue to hold their 
ground. 

” We might fall back 
upon the old device,” said 
Costello ; “ that is to say, 
light a fire and leave it 
burning, and then clear off, 
as quickly as we can. How¬ 
ever, I should not advise 
that, for a very good i a- 
son : I am convinced that 
they will attack as soon as 
it is dark. These people 
are no fools ; they are wise 
enough to know that only 
by night can they make use 
of their superior numbers.” 

” I wish,” mused Fred, 

” that we had such a thing 
as a red rocket. It would 
be just a chance in a 
thousand, but even that 
would be worth taking.” 

” A red rocket ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Costello in aston¬ 
ishment. ” Whatever use 
would that be to us ? ” 

” Have we never told 
you,” said Fred, ” that we 
made Kingston promise that 
he would fly back from th6 
Cape overland ? We told 
him that, if we wanted 
help, we would signal to 
him. on the off chance that 
he would see our-signals.” 

” A remote chance, indeed, I should think 1 ” exclaimed 
the explorer. 

“Of course.” said Fred. “It was only suggested on the 
spur of the moment, though we did go so far as to bring a 
case of rockets with us. which, of course, we lost with our 
canoe.” 

** Well,” said Costello, “ I should prefer to discuss some¬ 
thing a little more practicable. It remains to decide what 
we are going to do. I have a suggestion to make, but you 
may not approve of it.” 

“ My dear fellah.” said Wrenne. “ did you ever know us 
not appwove of any pwoposal of yours ? I am sure, our 
discipline is admiwable ” 

“That may be.” said Costello, laughing; “but you 
have not yet heard what I have to say. I should like you 


three to return at once to our bivouac, and get as far ahead 
as you can with the baggage. leaving me here to hold these 
fellows at bay and follow you up as quickly as I can. In 
fact, the more I think of it, the more convinced I am that 
that would be the wisest course to take.” 

“ I like that 1 ” exclaimed Wrenne. in derision. “ After 
we have come back all this way to save you, you pwopose 
to pack us off again like a lot of schoolgirls. And that, 
after you have expwessed the opinion that Pali's men will 
attack at nightfall ! ” 

“ I feel fairly confident.” 
said Costello, “ that I could 
hold them at bay for some 
time. Besides, I have two 
good reasons for making the 
suggestion, which both of you 
appear to have overlooked. 


(See page 248.) 

Firstly, if I am captured, no great mishap can befall me since 
I have the good fortune to be the King’s blood-brother. 
Secondly, it seems to me to be of the utmost importance 
that you three should get yourselves beyond reach of the 
sinister influence of Pali with as little delay as possible.” 

“ I had forgotten#that ! ” cried both Wrenne and Fred, 
almost in a breath. 

“ You have had much to think of in a little time.” said 
Costello. “ The fact remains that, last night, the three of 
you were hypnotised ; and moreover, you were hypnotised 
by a man who was several miles away, and who had never 
before exerted a similar influence over you. It is evident 
that Pali can throw you into a trance, more or less whenever 
he wants to ; and that is a very serious state of affairs. We 
must suppose, however, that there must be a limit to his 


“ There was Costello, and Marobane also, lying behind a great boulder. 1 
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powers—a limit set by distance. The farther you are 
away from him, the more difficult it must be for him to 
succeed in his purpose. In conclusion, I beg to remind 
you that this day you have journeyed several miles nearer 
to Umtongali and the Wizard King. I therefore strongly 
advise you to stay here no longer than you need." 

That afternoon, during the heat of the engagement and 
the consequent excitement, neither Wrenne nor Fred had 
found time to consider this very alarming aspect of the 
case. Indeed, for the moment, they had actually forgotten 
the uncanny experience of the previous night. As for 
Timothy, he did not understand in the least what had 
happened. He had very vague ideas upon the whole 
subject, and such definite views as he held were concerned 
solely with evil spirits, witchery and ghosts. 

When Costello had spoken, his companions remained 
silent for some time. They were in no position to deny the 
truth of what the explorer had said. The case is by no 
means understated, when it is said that both were con¬ 
siderably alarmed. Visible and tangible enemies they 
were not afraid of, but they realised that they could not 
consider themselves safe for a single instant, when there 
existed an implacable, almost superhuman, foe, who had 
such an advantage over them, who was able to call to his 
aid forces ordinarily outside the control of human beings. 

Wrenne was the first to speak. The tone of bis voice was 
unusually serious. 

" There is no question." said he, " you have hit the nail on 
the head. There's no denying the twuth of it. At the same 
time. I don’t vewy well understand how we are to leave you 
here, to hold your own against scores of men in the dark." 

" And what use will you be to me," said Costello, " if 
again, to-night. Pali throws all three of you into a trance ? " 

Wrenne burst forth in a kind of temper. 

" Twance ! " he cried. " I've never been hypnotised 
in my life ! I don't believe in it. I always looked upon it 
all as Tommy-nonsense, like table-turning, palmistwy and 
cwystal-gazing. It's outwageous ! " 

*1 Outrageous or not." said Costello, " we can't explain 
what happened last night in any other way. I don't know 
why I was spared. Perhaps the Wizard King didn't bother 
about me. or perhaps, for some reason or other, I am immune 
from his exertions. Facts remain as they are. If you 
three are thrown into a trance to-night, when the Topgala 
attack, how can I possibly save you ? I might be able to 
beat a retreat by myself, but to take you with me would be 
impossible, as you must see for yourselves." 

Wrenne was still unconvinced. 


" What does he mean by it! " he cried. 

" You must see his idea," said Costello. " It's all plain 
as a pikestaff. He desired to give his soldiers time to over¬ 
take us. We have only the storm to thank for the fact 
that they did not do so. It must have delayed them con¬ 
siderably. And now. there’s no good in wasting words as 
well as time. You had better leave me all the ammunition 
you can spare, and if you can get back to the bivouac to¬ 
night. so much the better for everyone. Push on straight 
down the valley. Don't halt for a minute. Every mile— 
almost every yard—you put between yourselves and Pali 
may be of the utmost importance. Good-bye, and don't 
despair. I hope to be up with you in a few days’ time." 

" You mean this ? " asked Fred. 

" Of course. I mean it; and I have explained mj* 
meaning. We have not to consider the individual safety 
of any particular member of the party ; we must do what 
is best for us all, considered as a unit. Good-bye," he 
added, and held out a hand to Augustus Wrenne. 

Wrenne hesitated. " I don’t like this," said he. " I don't 
like it at all." 

" Nor do I," said Costello, with a smile. " Unfortunately, 
in this life, we have all at times to do unpleasant things." 

He continued to hold out his hand, and at last Wrenne 
took it. And, five minutes later, Augustus Wrenne, Fred 
Mellors and Timothy were hastening back towards their 
bivouac along the mountain path. 

Costello had done his best to persuade Maroban6 to fly 
with the others, but the native stoutly refused to leave the 
man whom he affectionately called his master. 

At that. Costello explained to him that to remain would 
mean almost certain death. If Costello himself were 
captured. Pali could not put him to death. But. even if 
Maroban6 survived the combat, he would most certainly 
be sentenced to die, the moment he returned to Umtongali. 

" For. be sure of this," said the explorer; " I have not 
told my friends, but I do not consider that I have much 
chance of escape." 

Maroban6 shrugged his shoulders. 

" It matters nothing," said he. “ I am content to remain 
by the side of my master. If death comes, I do not care." 

And at that, appearing to be fatigued, he drew away a 
little distance, lay down upon the ground, and immediately 
fell fast asleep. 

As for Costello, he, too, seated himself, crossing his great 
legs as a native does, with his rifle resting on his knees. 
Very slowly the sun was descending in the heavens towards 
the crest-line of the hills. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEATH O? MAROBANB. 


HERE are various types, as 
well as degrees, of courage. 
There is the man who has 
no love of danger, and who 
has more than a fair share 
of imagination, who behaves 
with gallantry because of a 
deep-rooted sense of honour. 
There is the type who is 
without nerves, who never 
conceives it to be within the 
bounds of possibility that he 
himself may be killed. There 
is that man who performs 
amazing deeds in face of what looks like almost certain 
death, in moments of supreme excitement because he has 
a sense of the dramatic. And last, there is the man. who 
is rare, indeed. who is constitutionally brave. He is some¬ 
thing of a iatalist; he is prepared for death, and eager to 
do his duty ; he has nerves of steel, and a heart sound as a 
bell and steady as a rock. 

Such a man was Richard Costello. As the sun sank, 
and as the shadows of night stole upon those wild and 


gloomy valleys, he waited for the blow that he knew must 
fall so soon, as patiently and as Calmly as one of an audience 
in a theatre who awaits the rising of the curtain. 

Practically, his whole life had been passed in the midst 
of dangers. For the last ten years, during which time he 
had explored the little-known regions of the Dark Continent, 
scarcely a night had passed when he had^not laid down to 
sleep in peril of his life, scarcely a day had passed when he 
had not faced danger in some shape or form. In a few 
minutes—in a few hours at the very most—he would be 
attacked, in the dark, by at least fifty men. well-disciplined 
soldiers, armed with weapons that they well knew how to 
use. There would be no moon. He looked up at the sky, 
and saw that it was cloudless. The scene of the combat 
would be but dimly illumined by the starlight, and this 
would not be enough to enable him to use his rifle with 
effect, except at point-blank range. In face of this, on due 
consideration, it must seem that Richard Costello had but 
a small chance of escaping with his life. 

As he waited, he calmly calculated his chances of success, 
and he saw that they were small. Still, he was not afraid. 
He was prepared to accept what the future held in store for 
him, determined to do all he could to preserve his life. 
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holding the Tongala warriors as long as he possibly could 
on the northern side of the pass. 

He thought of many things. He could no longer call 
himself a young man. It seemed to him years ago that 
htf had gone forth into the world, in the adventurous spirit 
of youth, in search of knowledge and adventure. Many 
things had happened to him since then. He had been once 
mauled by a lion ; he had narrowly escaped being gored 
to death by a wounded buffalo ; he had been shipwrecked 
in a hurricane off the Great Barrier Reef of Queensland, 
and had saved his life by swimming to the rock that the 
ship had struck, one of those thousands of islets that lie 
stretched across the oyster-beds where men dive for pearls. 
With the exception of these misadventures, and>occasional 
doses of malarial fever, not to be avoided by those who 
travel in the equatorial parts, he had never known a day’s 
illness in his life ; moreover, he coiild say that he had 
knowm very little sorrow or unhappiness. In that, he 
recognised he had been luckier than most. He had no ties ; 
all his life he had been a free man, to wander where he 
listed, to risk his life where he liked. 

That life had been in every way a happy one. lived in 
the open air. in the blazing sunlight, where he breathed the 
very atmosphere cf excitement and adventure. And yet, 
he was prepared to die, if that should be his fate. He 
thought that, perhaps, he had always been somewhat 
selfish. He never had a wife or a child to think of ; he had 
spent his own money in his own way, and after all he had 
spent it on himself. He hoped that he had lived honour¬ 
ably ; but if he had thought too much of himself in the 
past, very well, he could atone for it by doing everything 
within his power to save the lives of his three companions. 

He had already in his heart a soft place for Fred Mellois. 
The boy was frank, generous and manly—indeed, in many 
ways, already half a man. Costello had long since made 
up his mind that, if ever he returned to civilisation, he 
would make a will, wherein he would leave all that he 
possessed in the way of worldly goods to the boy whom he 
had first met in the Wild. And Costello was a rich man, 
with an income far larger than his needs, seeing that he 
spent years of his life in the wilderness. There a handful of 
beads or a strip of coloured calico was of greater value 
than a pearl necklace, and a well-balanced rifie with a 
cartridge in the chamber was of greater worth than all 
the contents of the cellars of the Bank of England. 

And Wrenne was a good fellow, too. Of course, his lisp 
and his eyeglass were ridiculous—both, in all probability, 
affected. He could have got along just as well without 
either of them. But his heart was in the right place, and 
he was by no means sbch a fool as he liked to pretend to 
be. Such were Costello's thoughts, when they were in¬ 
terrupted by the sound of a rolling stone, a little distance 
away, upon the slope of the hillside. 

He had been listening intently for some time. He knew 
that he must first rely upon his ears, which in that dim light 
would serve him better than his eyesight. He knew also 
that the stone could only have been moved by a human 
foot, since he had never observed any form of life in the 
valley. For all that his nerves were indeed of iron. He 
did not start, or turn quickly. Very slowly and very 
quietly, he just rolled over upon his face, and lay upon the 
ground with his rifie in front of him. in such a position tha>t 
he could raise it in a moment to his shoulder. It was then 
that he was joined by Maroban£, who in silence had crept 
swiftly to his side. 

They waited thus for a long time—it may have beon for ten 
minutes. Then they perceived, a little way in front of them, 
the dark shadow of a man. who was gliding forward upon 
the hard ground, rapidly and silently as a snake. Suddenly, 
Costello spolfe in a loud voice, in the Tongala language. 

” My friend,” said he, ” I have no desire to murder 
you. I have no quarrel with the Tongala people. I have, 
no quarrel with Pali, ray blood-brother. I desire nothing 
better than to go my own ways like a peaceful man. If 
you strive to prevent me, you do so in peril of your life.” 

The man appeared to be surprised, for some time 
-elapsed before he answered. 


” The orders of the King must be obeyed,” said he. 

” And what are those orders ? ” asked Costello. 

” That the ‘ Wise One * be taken alive. As for the others, 
it matters not whether they be alive or dead, so long as they 
are not allowed to escape from the land of the Tongala.” 

Costello laughed. 

” It will not be so easy to capture me alive,” said he. 
” Indeed, I do not see very well how you are to do it; for I 
am armed with the weapon of the white maji, and I can 
slay each of you as he approaches.” 

The man. who was evidently the captain of the body¬ 
guard, appeared to be thinking. He was silent awhile. 

” The others are with you ? ” he asked. 

” The others.” answered Costello, "are at my back. 
But that is beside the question. Understand that I can 
see you clearly. Know also that, if you come nearer to 
me, I shoot.” 

" I ajn here,” said the Tongala, ” to ask you to surrender.” 

” Then,” said Costello, ” you have come upon a fool’s 
errand.” 

” You will not surrender to Pali, the King, your blood- 
brother ? ” 

” I will fight,” said the other, ” to the very last.” 

At that, the man vanished. He glided back into the 
darkness. There is little doubt that he had approached 
in order to reconnoitre the position, to discover as much 
as he could, before he ordered his men to assault the pass. 
He was indeed a brave man to undertake such a mission 
himself, when he might have sent one of his soldiers. 
Doubtless he had hoped that it might be possible to carry 
out his orders without bloodshed. He saw now, however, 
that it would be necessary to fight, and knowing the 
courage and infinite resource of the man who had slain the 
megatherium in mid-arena, he realised that the task would 
not be easy. 

He was no fool, this captain of the bodyguard of Pali. 
He was well trained in the use of arms. Though he had 
demanded surrender, he had never expected it. and had 
already made his plans accordingly. Earlier that evening, 
he had despatched a party of young and active men, with 
orders to climb the mountain range towards the east. They 
were to ascend the almost precipitous cliff, and then climb 
down again to the footpath, whence they would be able to 
come upon the pass from the south, to attack the defenders 
from the rear. 

Costello had already recognised that this was his greatest 
danger. He knew that, although the mountains were wild 
and rugged, and their peaks rose to a high altitude, there 
must be places where men who had some skill as moun¬ 
taineers could without great difficulty cross the range. His 
one hope was that the route might be so circuitous that 
the journey would be a matter of considerable time. And 
almost>6very minute was of importance. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the attack came from the 
front. The Tongala did not attempt a surprise. The 
assault was prepared by a veritable hail of arrows that 
descended upon the pass, causing the sparks to fiy upon the 
hard rock, and falling upon every side of Costello stud his 
companion with a noise like that in a tinker's shop. 

Costello and Marobane. side by side, lay close to the 
ground, conscious that they were fairly safe in their posi¬ 
tion. that the rocks on either side of them afforded ample 
cover. And then, quite suddenly, the attack was delivered. 
The Tongala warriors came forward, with a loud shout, 
closing in upon the pass both from the right and from the 
left. Costello's rifie spoke in the darkness. There were 
loud shouts, and now and again a thud as some charging 
warrior dropped in his tracks and went rolling down the 
hillside. 

By sheer weight of numbers they gained the pass; and 
then it was that the heroism of Marobane was made evident. 
It will be remembered that the man was not armed ; and 
he liimself was eager to render what aid he could to him 
whom he almost worshipped. Whilst Costello was holding 
his ground, and the Tongala soldiers pressed on every hand, 
Marobang rushed forward, into the very midst of their 
enemies. 
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There he lashed about him with his fists, scattering his 
opponents in all directions ; and before they had time to 
strike him down, he had seized a long Tongala spear and 
wrenched it from the hands of its owner. With this in his 
possession, he returned in haste to the pass, to post himself 
again at Costello’s side. 

In the narrow “ bottle-neck ” formed by the converging 
rocks there was room for no more than two men abreast. 
And in this confined space Richard Costello, holding his 
rifle by the barrel, used it as a club ; so that as often as his 
foes came forward, he and Maroban^ drove them back like 
sheep from out of a pen. 

Time and again, the Tongala strove to force the pass ; 
and on each occasion, did they fall back before the strength 
and fury of these two heroic men. And then, at last, they 
drew away by order of their captain, who no doubt saw that 
it would be wise to adopt other measures. He had dis¬ 
covered by now that Costello and Maroban6 alone held the 
defile, and this fact 
increased, rather 
than lessened, his 
difficulties. For 
the Wizard King 
had offered dire 
threats to the man 
who killed Costello, 
whether by mis¬ 
chance or with 
intent. Whatever 
else happened, the 
” Wise One ” wa$ 
to be captured 
alive, to be brought 
back to Umtongali 
without so much 
as a scratch. 

Now, to capture 
a man alive, you 
must first approach 
near enough to be 
able to lay hands 
upon him; and 
this was the very 
thing the Tongala 
were unable to do. 

For Costello had 
just room in the 
narrow neck to 
wield his rifle, and 
Maroban£ had the 
play he wanted for 
his spear. Of a 
certainty, the man 
who attempted to lay hands upon either of them would 
be sent to the ground with a broken skull or else a mortal 
wound. The captain of the bodyguard had no great hope 
that he could take the pass from the front. He saw that 
he must wait until his young men had crossed the moun¬ 
tains, to come down upon the defenders from the rear. 

This was much to the advantage of Costello. An hour 
passed—two hours—and then the moon arose above the 
mountain peaks. And all this while, as Costello knew full 
well, Augustus Wrenne and his companions were in full 
retreat towards the great lake, where in the mud dwelled 
those great, horrid, prehistoric monsters. 

The first signs of daybreak were even visible towards the 
east, when Costello for the first time became aware that a 
party was advancing upon him from the south. He re¬ 
cognised at once £hat the end must be very near, for he and 
Maroban^ could never hope to prevail against a simul¬ 
taneous attack from both sides at once. Costello turned 
to the Tongala. 

“ Maroban^, my friend/’ said he, “ there is yet time for 
you to make good your escape. I implore you to go, to 
leave me alone. Tf I fall into the hands of these men, I 
have nothing whatever to fear. I am blood-brother to the 
King.” 


Maroban6 shook his head. 

” 1 remain with you. my master,” said he. 

" To die ? ” said Costello. 

” To die,” he answered. 

” You choose death, of your own free will ? ” 

” I choose,’’. said Marobane, ” to remain at your side, my 
master, until the end comes. I have no fear of death.” 

It was clear that there was then no time to discuss the 
matter further; for those men who had crossed the 
mountains were rapidly drawing nearer, and it was they 
who were the first to endeavour to rush the pass. 

Costello did not fire upon them, since he had no desire to 
warn the main party of the Tongala that their reinforce¬ 
ments had arrived. For some minutes, he and Maroban6 
held them at bay ; but their opponents shouted as one 
man, at the full power of their lungs, and this brought 
about the second attack from the north. Led by their 
captain, the bodyguard swarmed up the hill and gained 
one end of the narrow pass, whilst 
Costello was busy at the other. 

They were held at bay by 
Maroban^, who stood his 
ground, fighting like a 
savage beast against his 
own brothers-in-arms. 
The warlike instinct was 
part and phrcel of 
the nature of the 
man. Though he 
slew those who 
were his own 
friends, he seemed 
to glory in the 
very inequality of 
the combat. And 
he gloried, also, in 
his death; for he 
was struck down, 
and lay quite 
motionless upon 
his face, across the 
narrow pass he had 
striven so gallantly 
to hold. 

His adversaries 
passed over him; 
and after that it 
was no more than 
a matter of time, 
and a broken head 
or so. Costello was 
beaten back. His 
rifle was seized, and 
he found himself powerless, borne down by sheer weight of 
numbers. He allowed his hands to be bound behind his 
back. 

” And what of the others ? ” asked the Tongala captain. 

” Your own affair,” said Costello. ” It is for you to find 
them ; and that will not be easy, for by now they should be 
a long way from here.” 

The captain gave vent to an exclamation of disgust. He 
had fulfilled half his mission—perhaps the more difficult 
half of it—and that was something to appease the wrath 
of Pali. He made up his mind quickly, as a soldier should. 
He selected six men, and these he ordered to return to 
Umtongali, taking Costello with them. As for the rest, 
they were to follow him, along the footpath, in pursuit of 
the fugitives, who must be overtaken at any cost. 

Having given these instructions, he departed without 
delay ; and although Costello had had no sleep that night, 
he, too, set forth upon his return journey to the cave-city 
of Umtongali. 

He soon realised that he was to be given no chance of 
escape. His guards, obedient to the orders of their officer, 
and filled with apprehension of the Wizard King,* glued 
themselves to him like leeches, marching upon the road, 
two in front of him, two in rear, and one on either Side. 



“ He turned his face to the red fire that burned upon a pedestal of stone.” 

(See page 254.) 
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They rested and refreshed themselves with food throughout 
the heat of the day, but continued their march during the 
afternoon, to reach Umtongali late that very night. 

Costello was taken straight to the Wizard King, whom 
he found in his granite chamber, which was illumined by 
those red flames that made the aspect of Pali in his Throne 
Room so sinister and strange. 

When the Wizard King set eyes upon Costello, he laughed 
aloud and clapped his great hands together. 

“ And so, my blood-brother/* he cried, 11 you have 
returned ! That is well. The heart of Pali is rejoiced." 

" Even so," said Costello. " But, I think, O Pali, you 
have looked your last upon my friends." 

At that, the Wizard King got to his feet and strode to 
the centre of. the room. In that confined chamber he 
seemed more gigantic than ever. Indeed, with his huge 
limbs, he bore some slight resemblance to the grotesque 
image of the great Pagan divinity upon the flat-topped 
Hill of the Temple. 

“ You think so/* he cried. “ I will show you otherwise. 


You, my blood-brother, have yet to comprehend, I see, 
the power and wisdom of Pali. I tell you now that I will 
have them back in Umtongali before the sun has set three 
times." 

He turned his face to the red fire that burned upon a 
pedestal of stone. It was a strange face, in very truth. 
In many ways it was more the face of a beast than of a 
man, the countenance of a great ape, a species of gorilla. 
And yet his forehead was high, the intellectual lobes well 
developed—the forehead of a thinker. And his wide, pale- 
blue eyes were the eyes of a mystic. Reflecting the red 
light of the fires, they had in them a suggestion of ferocity, 
and yet they were eyes of power. 

" They return to Umtongali,** he repeated ; " for when 
the great god, Amroki, demands a sacrifice, it is meet that 
a sacrifice be found." 

And the Tongala Amroki was that same deity which 
Costello believed to be the ancient Moloch of the Car¬ 
thaginians—the God of Fire—who consumed even women 
and little children. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ON THE TEMPLE HILL. 


C OSTELLO was conducted to the cave where he and 
his friends had formerly lodged. There a strong 
guard was placed over him. It was evident that 
Pali intended to take no further risks. Indeed, 
one of the King's most chosen officers was placed in charge 
of the captive. 

" I see," said Costello. " the King does not intend that 
I should again journey across the mountains." 

The officer smiled. He was a tall, magnificent-looking 
man, with whom Costello had often talked. 

" The King," he answered, " says that he loves his blood- 
brpther so dearly that he cannot bear to lose him, even for 
a day." 

" I did not know," said Costello, " that the King had so 
much humour." 

" There are times," replied the soldier, " when Pali loves 
a jest." 

" Have you any idea," asked the Englishman, " what 
he intends to do with me ? ** 

" To-morrow," said the other, " there is to be a great 
gathering of all the priests and people upon the Hill of the 
Temple." 

" Why ? ** asked Costello. 

" If I knew," said the other, " I would not be permitted 
to say. The King gives his orders. These orders must be 
obeyed. I doubt very much if the high priest himself 
knows why the order has been given." 

" Some religious ceremony ? " suggested Costello. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. " If you ask," said 
he, " in the streets of Umtongali, the name of the god of the 
Tongala, you will be told that that god is the great Amroki, 
who has controlled the destiny of this people since the old 
days when they journeyed southward from the great plains 
beyond the Forest. Now, I myself am a soldier, and have 
few friends among the priests, who grow fat in idleness 
upon the offerings of foolish men and women, laid at the 
feet of Amroki. I do not believe, from what my eyes have 
seen and my cars have heard, that the priests themselves, 
even the high priest, have in their hearts a great regard for 
the stone idol they profess to worship. In this land'there 
is one more powerful than Amroki. And that is Pali. 
Pali has power ; he has the eye of a wizard ; he can read 
men’s thoughts ; he can see into the future. From him 
no mysteries are hidden. There are no secrets that he has 
not learned. He takes no man into his confidence. He 
6its alone, stronger than other men, fearing no one ; and 
all men do his bidding. Indeed, that man is not yet born 
who can prevail against the Wizard King. Amroki has 
not this same power. He is .but a graven image that has 
survived for ages. It is not he himself who drags his 
victims to the furnace at his feet. That is the work of the 


priests who, in the name of Amroki, do but the bidding of 
Pali. When there is to be a wild-beast fight in the arena 
it is Pali who orders it. When there is to be a great con¬ 
course of people upon the Hill of the Temple, it is Pali, and 
not Amroki, who has given the word.** 



“ At the head of these steps three men appeared, 
walking slowly/* 


" When is this gathering to be ? ** asked Costello. 

" To-morrow afternoon ; an hour before sundown. The 
order has been given out in the city. Every one must be 
there.** 

Finding he could not gain any further information, 
Costello stretched himself at full-length upon his mattress. 
He had no intention of going to sleep. Folding his hands 
behind his head, he lay for a long time, deep in contempla¬ 
tion. 

His heart was filled with sadness. He could forget 
neither the faithful Maroban£ nor the- heroic manner in 
which the Tongala had laid down his life. The man had 
acted deliberately, as if he had actually wished to die. He 
might have fled towards the south with the others, but he 
had stoutly refused to do so. He had come to look upon 
Costello in much the same manner as a faithful dog regards 
its master. It often happens that deep-rooted affection 
and faithfulness leads to on6’s own undoing ; for, certain it 
is that such virtues result in the elimination of self. In 
such a land as England, self-sacrifice, as Well as justice and 
judgment, are learned upon the cricket-field ; and yet, 
here was an example of the highest merit in a half-civilised 
African, who all his life had had no better aids to virtue 
than the fear of a Pagan deity who consumed his victims 
by fire. He had died willingly, almost purposely, because 
he loved. Certain it is that the rewards of such a man are 
not to be found in this world. 

Costello’s thoughts turned from the dead to the living. 
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He wondered what had happened to Wtenne, Fred and 
Timothy. They must by now have reached the lake. He 
trusted they would be able to find the canoe; for, if they 
were delayed in their search, the captain of the bodyguard 
and his men would most certainly overtake them. Once 
afloat, however, upon the waters of the lake, although they 
had by no means turned their backs upon danger, they had 
at least succeeded in escaping from the Tongala. 

If they reached the end of the lake in safety, they should 
experience no difficulty in finding the entrance to the 
tunnel. But the journey down the lake itself was fraught 
with unimaginable perils. From what Costello himself 
had seen pf the great dinosaurs, it might not be difficult to 
elude such monstrous, half-witted, sleepy reptiles as the 
brontosauri and diplodoci, certainly the most gigantic of all 
the Mesozoic animals. But w v ere the fugitives to encounter 
the tyrannosaurus, or some similar monster with a more 
highly developed intelligence, calamity might very easily 
befall them. 

Costello had every cause to be anxious. He feared that, 
even if they gained the lake in safety, the fugitives 
would wait for him, knowing full well that there 
was but one canoe, and if once they embarked, 
Costello would have no means of following. 

His only hope was that they would escape 
at the eleventh hour from the king’s body¬ 
guard—in other words, that they would be 
forced to continue their flight. And then, 
knowing that Costello—as the blood-brother 
of Pali—would be safe in Umtongali, they 
would endeavour to find their own way back 
to safety and civilisation. This they could 
only do by w*ay of the tunnel, the passage 
of which from the upper lake to the lower 
was an extremely dangerous enterprise. 

The current was swift, apd the 
water might rise at any moment, 
in which case they must be 
drowned like so ffiany rats in a 
bucket. 

On the whole, the explorer’s 
thoughts were by no means com¬ 
forting. He had neither fears nor 
misgivings in regard to himself. 

He knew that, if he 
wished it, he could 
reside in Umtongali for 
the rest of his life, 
becoming Pali's right- 
hand minister and a 
great man among the 
people. All his anxiety 
was in connection with 
his friends. However, 
he was quick to realise 
that doubt and appre¬ 
hension availed nothing. 

He could do no better 
than hope for the best, 
putting his trust in 
Providence. 

Finally, he fell asleep; 
and being thoroughly 
exhausted after all the 
fatigues and exertions 
of the past few days, he 
slept until quite late 
the following morning. When he awoke, he was supplied 
with food and water to drink. The Tongala were, to all 
intents and purposes, a vegetarian people, tasting no meat 
but that of a small rock-rabbit which abounded upon the 
hills amidst which the cave-city had been constructed. 
Their food consisted for the most part of fruit and 
vegetables : plantains, dates, nuts, plums and sweet pota¬ 
toes, as well as millet and maize. 

All that day the prisoner was not allowed to leave the 
cave; but, late in the afternoon, a party of men arrived, 


who were armed with long Tongala spears and decked out 
in all the finery they possessed in the way of necklaces and 
ankle-bands. 

Costello was ordered to accompany these men ; and a 
moment after, he was proceeding along the strange central 
street of Umtongali. His presence attracted no little 
attention, for the thoroughfare was crowded by a great 
number of people, all moving in the same direction, towards 
the Hill of the Temple. Costello was a well-known figure 
in the city. Even those who had never seen him had heard 
of his amazing feat in the arena ; and it may be regarded 
as certain that the exploit had lost nothing in the telling, 
as the story had been passed from village to village in the 




“‘They come!’ he cried, again. 
Amroki awaits the feast (See 


* The magic of Pali has brought back the doomed. 

page 257.) 


Behold, 


land of the Tongala. Though he was no longer dressed 
in his leopard-skin, but was attired in a Tongala leather 
apron, upon which was the royal cipher, he was recognised 
at once ; and the citizens were to be seen pointing him out 
to their friends. However, there was no public demon¬ 
stration. 

Costello reached the plateau on the hilltop, upon which 
was the Temple of Amroki, to find the neighbouring hills 
literally swarming 'with people. Practically the whole 
population of the city was there. The place, in many 
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ways, resembled the national arena, the Hill of the Temple 
being almost entirely surrounded by higher hills the 
steep slopes of which wei^e now black with spectators. At 
the foot of these hills a large party of soldiers had formed 
a cordon, encircling the sacred precincts. Inside this 
cordon only privileged persons were allowed : priests, 
chiefs, prominent citizens and members of the court. 
Costello was conducted to the northern end of the hill, to 
a flat-topped knoll immediately 
behind the great image of Moloch, 
who in that land was called Amroki. 

This place was in full view of the 
surrounding hills. Near at hand was 
a low cliff in which were several caves, 
where dwelt the priests in charge of 
the Temple. Outside these caves, 
several men were seabed upon the 
ground ; and these Costello recognised 
to be the principal men in the state. 

For ten minutes after the arrival 
of the European, nothing whatsoever 
happened. The whole crowd re¬ 
mained absolutely silent, as if 
patiently awaiting some important 
event. Presently, a procession was 
seen to be approaching the hill from 
the direction of the city—a procession 
that consisted of a large party of the 
King's bodyguard, followed by the 
red flag of JPali, behind which strode 
the Wizard King himself, towering 
head and shoulders above every man of the company. The 
King was followed by his chief minister and the high priest. 
H t e was dressed in his leopard-skin. He was armed with 
a long spear, being decked out in all the customary 
ornaments of savagery, resembling in many respects a 
witch-doctor of one of the East African tribes; for he 
had bones attached to his hair, and a necklace of human 
teeth around his neck. 

He came straight to the knoll behind the image of 
the god ; and there he seated himself, whilst the high 
priest addressed the people. The high priest was a small, 
shrivelled man with a shrill, piping voice. There is no 
question that he was incapable of making himself heard by 
one-hundredth part of the people who were gathered there. 
But that mattered little or nothing in a land where there 
were neither newspapers nor printed books, where news 
spread by word of mouth. Those upon the outskirts of 
the crowd would soon be told what had been said. Costello 
—who was quite near to the man—was able to follow the 
speech, guessing the meaning of such words as he did not 
understand. 

It began with a eulogy of Pali. Pali was everything 
that was great; his power was unlimited. He knew all 
things. He was greater than all the kings of the earth. 
There was no witch-doctor in the land of the Ton gala, 


because the King himself was greater 
than all the witch-doctors that ever 
lived. They had been summoned to 
that place that they might witness 
the magic of the King. It was known 
throughout the land that three white 
men had been taken prisoners. One 
of these, who had been made blood- 
brother to the King, had been re¬ 
captured ; but the other two were 
still at large. They were known to 
have crossed the mountains, and 
Saruna. the captain of the King's 
bodyguard, had been sent in pursuit. 
However, Saruna had returned, as 
they might see for themselves. He 
had returned empty-handed. And 
now, the King would work magic. 
The great god, Amroki, demanded a 
sacrifice in the national arena. The 
Day of Festival was not far distant. 
At the rising of the new moon, when the next festival was 
due to take place, the two white men would be sacrificed 
in honour of the god. Though they must know that they 
returned to certain death, the three fugitives, that very 
night before sunset, would be brought back to Umtongali 
by means of the magic cf the King. At the end of the 
oration the high priest called npon the people to witness 
for themselves the truth which he had spoken. And 


thereupon, he squatted down, and set to beating violently 
a queer-shaped wooden drum. At that. Pali himself 
stepped into the centre of the open space between the 
caves and the graven image of Moloch. He walked like 
a great savage beast, with a looseness of limb that was 
suggestive of a tiger. The expression upon Iris face was 
fierce and ferocious. He prowled here and there, as if 
restlessly, as if looking for a suitable place where he might 
stand in comfort. 

Finally, he stood stock-still; and immediately, a score 
of priests rushed out from the caves and surrounded him. 
These men carried bones of all kinds. They were human 
bones, bones of gorillas and great prehistoric beasts. 

With these bones they made a circle around the Wizard 
King, a circle about six feet in diameter. And then they 
left the King, standing alone within this strange and grim 
circumference, flying away from him as if they were afraid. 

The Wizard King prowled around his ring of bones, con¬ 
tinually stooping and inspecting them, seeming to be 
pleased with their appearance. It must be remembered 
that his people was an African tribe. The Bantu race 
has the same characteristics from the Niger to the Nile; 
from the Sahara to the Orange. They believe in fetish ; 
they believe in the work of the witch-doctor and the evil 
spirits he can master; they believe even in the foolery of 
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DAYLIGHT ROBBERY! 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paher" b\ George Soper.) 
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Some time back—on December 6, to be exact—the curious 
and ancient custom of electing a boy bishop was observed at 
Berden, in Essex. The photograph repro- 
ELECTING duced on this page shows Master Charles 

A BOY Mascall, the son of a soldier who was killed 

BISHOP. in the war, wearing his robes of office. This 

old custom dates back several hundreds of 
years, and is supposed to have arisen from the choice of St. 
Nicholas as the patron saint of children. An interesting old- 
time record in this connection 
belongs to St. Paul's School 
(founded in 1512) ; in the school 
statutes we read that Dean Colet 
ordained that his scholars every 
Childermas (Innocents’) Day— 
that is, on December 28—should 
come to " Paule’s Churche " and 
hear the child-bishop’s sermon 
•• and after each of them shall 
offer a penny to the child bishop, 
and with them the masters and 
surveyors of the school.” % The 
boy bishop, be it noted, holds 
his office until the 28th, ” Inno¬ 
cents' Day.” , 

If you go to Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral you will see there a monu¬ 
ment to one of these boy bishops. 

And from a printed church book 
which was issued long ago, we 
learn of the ceremony of instal¬ 
lation. The young '* bishop ” 
was dressed in rich episcopal 
robes, with a mitre on his head 
and a crozier in his hand, while 
his attendants—choir boys, like 
himself—wore the garb of priests 
and assisted in performing the 
ecclesiastical offices. 

Full obedience was always shown 
to the boy bishop during the 
three weeks of his episcopate, 


and everything relating to the service was done with all 
reverence. • 

" On the eve of Innocents’ Day,” we read, ” the boy bishop 
and his * clergy,’ in their priestly attire, and with burning 
tapers in their hands, walked to the choir in procession. They 
chanted and sang versicles as they went. Having taken his 
seat, after certain ceremonies, the boy bishop repeated saluta¬ 
tions and prayers, gave an exhortation, and, in conclusion, his 
benediction to the people.” By a special statute of the cathedral, 

no one was allowed to interrupt 
the boy bishop and his followers 
during their procession or service 
in the church. If the holder of 
the high office chanced to die 
within the month, he was 
honoured by being buried in his 
episcopal robes, and a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory. 
The death of such a boy bishop 
at Salisbury led to his memory 
being thus commemorated. The 
effigy referred to was discovered 
under a seat near the pulpit 
over two hundred years ago. 


Now for an interesting ex¬ 
periment which I am sure many 
” B. O. P.” 
A NOVEL readers will 

EXPERIMENT like to carry 

IN BALANCING, out for them¬ 

selves. I 
noted this in our contemporary, 
” Junior Mechanics and Elec¬ 
tricity.” the editor of which has 
kindly allowed me to reproduce 
the accompanying diagrams. The 
problem is to suspend a pail of 
water from a stick, less than 
half of which rests on its 


The “ Boy Bishop ” of Berden, Essex 
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support. On the face of it you would say that the feat was 
an impossibility. Nevertheless, Fig. i shows clearly how it can 
be done. 

About two-fifths of the stick is laid on the table. The pail 
is placed in an inclined position and another stick EFG meets 
the stick DHC at E, in such a manner as to keep the pail in 
this position. Th6 stick EFG must rest on the edge of the 
pail at F. The pail may now be filled with water, and if the 
sticks be strong enough if will not upset. • The result certainly 



Illustrating 


Fig. 1 . 


the Method of Balancing a Pail of Water from 
an Overhanging Stick. 


appears to be a very marvellous one, viz., to see a pail of water 
balanced on a stick which ought apparently to tip up. But, 
on looking closely, you will notice that the centre of gravity 
<>f the pail falls within the line of direction, as exemplified by 
the dotted line; and it amounts in reality to nothing more 
nor less than carrying a pail on the centre of a stick, one end of 
which is supported at E, and the other by the table top. Fig. 2 
shows a modification of the experiment, using a heavy weight, 
a piece of cord, and two sticks. 

During these long 
evenings this experi¬ 
ment will provide 
some amusement, and 
some instruction too, 
to such " B.O.P.’Mtes 
as are inclined to 
problems in m e- 
chanics. I shall be 
interested to hear how 
many of you fellows 
have succeeded in 
doing it. 

In my mail-bag the other day I had a cheery letter from an 
“ old boy ” who is much interested in our Field Club pages. 

He writes me that after a number of years 
AN OFFER at the Lepidoptera he has taken up the 

TO BEETLE study of the Coleoptera, which of course all 

COLLECTORS. B.O.F^C. members will understand to com¬ 
prise the beetle family. “ It is not an easy 
subject," says my correspondent, Mr. A. J. Barnes, " and all 
the advanced men whom I have got to know advise, above all 
-else, the gathering of named types for study and naming. I have 
found a splendid spirit of helpfulness amongst the Coleopterists, 
and I have had quite a large number of named types given to me. 
These are not, of course, cabinet-specimens in all cases ; they 
were frequently damaged and without identification as to their 
localities; but nevertheless they have been of great use for the 
purpose. 

" As I capture my own specimens," he continues, " many of 
the above become duplicated. It has struck me that you may 
have some members of the B.O.F.C. who are starting with the 
Coleoptera, and if so I shall be very pleased to pass on some 
types to assist them in their studies. It is a pity that more 
lads don’t take up this branch of natural history, as there is 



Fig 2 . 

Showing how a Heavy Weight can be Suspended 
from an Overhanging Support. 


* • * 


so much more scope for original work than there is with the 
Lepidoptera." 

There is Mr. Barnes' kind offer. Are there any B.O.F.C. 
members who would like to avail themselves of it ? If so, let 
them write at once to me, saying how far they have gone with 
their study of beetles, and I will pass on their letters to the 
right quarter. Only really earnest and enthusiastic Field Club 
members arc asked to make application for specimens. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editor of the " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4, and should be marked "Beetles" on the 
top left-hand corner. 

* * * 

The next item on the agenda is one that will interest the 
members of the Field Club very particularly. For a long time 
past I have been thinking that the little 
A NBW silk badge which has been provided for 

BADGE FOR B.O.F.C.-ites is not quite adequate. It 

THE B.O.F.C. j s a p right for those members who belong 

to a rambling club and who set out on their 
jaunts with the badge sewn, or pinned, on their sleeves. Quite 
a number of fellows, however, proud though they are of their 
membership, often leave the badge behind them when engaged 
in field-work ; they forget to look it out and attach it to their 
coats, or they fear to lose it, perhaps. It occurs to me that a 
small metal badge in the shape of a button will be more popular. 
Such a badge can be easily slipped into place oil a coat and as 
easily removed, and there is little likelihood of its dropping 
out and being lost. I am making arrangements, therefore, to 
provide a new Field Club badge in this button form, very similar 
indeed to tho brooch badge which is issued in connection with 
the League of Friendship. The badge, of course, wall bear the 
well-known design of the kestrel, the Field Club emblem, writh 
the letters B.O.F.C. set around it. In next month’s number 
of the " B.O.P.” I shall hope to announce that this badge is 
ready for distribution at a low price. In the meantime, I 
shall be glad to hear from members what they think of this 
idea, and also whether they would like the silk badge to be 
retained as well. 

* * * 

Now, in conclusion, let me say a word about the April number, 
which is well on the way to completion. With 1 this number 
will be presented a splendid plate in colours 
SOMETHING showing some " Butterflies of the Tropics." 

ABOUT THE The picture has been painted by Mr. Arthur 

APRIL NUMBER. .Twidle, the well-known " B.O.P." artist, 
whose recently published volume, " Beautiful 
Butterflies of the Tropics ” (Religious Tract Society, price 
12s. net) has attracted so much attention. This fine plate, 
by the way, will be followed some months later by a companion 
one, and I am confident that both will be eagerly sought after 
by readers. Next month's issue also wall include the following : 
'* Trick-Cycling for Boys," an illustrated article idling how 
to do some “ stunts ’’ a-wheel ; another article in the series on 
" Careers for Boys," dealing with fruit-farming in Canada; “Foot¬ 
balls in the Making"; "The Style that was Lost," a full-page 
humorous drawing by Chris Heaps; " The Buccaneer," a poem 
by John Lea; and two complete stories, " The Yellow Streak." 
by E. Charles Vivian, and " The Secret of Howel’s Hole," by 
Victor R. Nendick. Further instalments will be given' of the 
three serials, " The Wizard King," " The Shadow on the School," 
and " Living it Down " ; while " The ' B.O.P.' Stamp Corner," 
with an attractive set of new issues, " Coins and. their Stories," 
" The * Boy's Own' Field Club" (including notes on the 
Belgian Hare, the pigeon fancy, Wyandotte poultry, etc.), and 
all the regular features will be represented. Don’t forget to 
order your April number in good time, you fellows, as the 
"B.O.P."'is constantly sold out month after month, and we 
cannot always supply the back numbers for which we a re so 
often asked. 


A. L. H. 
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O F all the queer sayings that have ever been invented, 
I don't think there’s a truer one than “ Nothing 
happens but the Unforeseen.” It seems always 
happening, doesn’t it ?—hardly anything ever 
works out quite as you’d suppose it would. All the same, 
though, I don’t think you often come across such a funny 
instance of unexpectedness as the one that happenpd to 
Jeffries and me a little while ago, over the comic episode of 
the Ghost and the Burglar ; it was simply priceless ! Shall 
I tell you about it ? Well, then—it was like this. 

It all began with Watkins minimus, one of the smallest 
Lower School kids, coming to school one morning in a fearful 
state of excitement, and saying that there had been a burglary 
at his home overnight. Jeffries and I, strolling across the 
Quad, together, came across him, as the centre of attraction, 
holding forth to about a third of the school, and the sight 
being surprising—for Watkins minimus, being as insignificant 
a kid as you could easily find, was hardly the sort of chap who 
might be expected to hold large audiences spellbound—we 
joined up to the crowd to hear what was going on. 

“. . . all the s-silver—every b-b-bit of it! ” Watkins was 
saying (or rather stammering, for he always stutters like a 
machine-gun when he’s excited) as we came up, “ and my 
m-mater's jewel-box—th-th-that’s gone, too—and ornaments 

out of the d-drawing-room-” 

“ Clean sweep, in fact! ” Gatty, who was among the group, 
commented. “ How did the chap get in, do you know ? ” 

“ Th-th-througll the w-window ; he cut out the p-pSne 
with a d-d-diamond, just like thieves in books ! ” Watkins 
explained impressively, “and the r-rummiest tiling is, I'm 
certain I heard him ! I woke up in the n-night and heard a 
n-n-noise-’’ 

“ Then, why on earth didn’t you let somebody know, and 
get him captured, you silly little ass ? ” Babington naturally 
demanded. 

“ Because I th-thought it was one of the family, or a 
s-s-servant, moving about! " Watkins explained, flushing. 
*' It was r-r-rotten luck, wasn't it ?—because if I'd only 

kn-kn-known, I could have d-d-done something-" 

“ Put your head under the bedclothes, for instance ? ” 
somebody suggested. 

“ No ! *' retorted Watkins minimus with dignity. “ Done 

s-something to lead to his arrest-” 

“ Oh, I dare say ! You’d have tackled him single-handed, 
wouldn’t you ?—Sort of Jack the Giant-Killer business! ” 
Gatty jeered. 

“,/ did have to tackle a burglar on my own once, you 
know ! ” I remarked at this juncture. 

So I did—and as you may possibly remember my telling 
you about it (in a yarn called “ Plunket’s Parrot ”) I won’t 
bore you with the details now ; suffice it that the various 
exciting episodes of my lurid past had included an adventure 


with a housfc-breaker—and there couldn’t have been a more 
casual way of alluding to it, apropos of the Watkins' burglary, 
now could there ? But, of course, Gatty must needs transfer 
his jeers to me. 

“ Yes, we know all about that. Farrar, old man—you’ve 
only told us about a hundred and fifty times ! ” he ragged. 
“ and after all it wasn't much to boast of, as he got away all 
right! ” 

“ He left his loot behind him. though,'’ Jeffries struck in, 
“ and, hang it all, man ! the chap was twice Farrar’s size ! 
Anyway, I bet we should both show up as well as ever you 
would, if the Watkins’ burglar took a fancy to go on to your 
house this week-end ! ” 

For it happened that Jeff and I were both going to spend 
that week-end at the Gattys’. Gariy’s people living not far 
from Belmont, he pretty often went home for Saturday-to- 
Monday exeats, and on this occasion, the Sunday being his 
birthday, he had got leave from his mater to invite a couple 
of friends, and had hit upon Jeffries and me. 

“ What are you proposing to do if that happens. Gatty 7 . 
old man ? ” Jeffries continued. “ Hide under the bed, or 
yell for mamma ? ” 

Gatty’s reply was not of a verbal nature, and served 
effectually to distract the general attention from Watkins 
minimus and his narration ; but as the scuffle came to an end, 
he shouted breathlessly. “ I—bet you—anything you like— 
there is,a burglary', and you and Farrar—make asses of 
yourselves ! ” 

However, peace was restored by the afternoon, when we 
all went off together, on the best of terms, to the Gattys' home, 
and started to enjoy ourselves up to the limit—and really 
the limit didn't seem at all clearly defined ! There appeared 
simply no end to the week-end possibilities. For one thing, 
the house itself was tremendously well worth seeing—the 
queerest old rambling Tudor place, with mullioned windows 
and ingle-nooks and sliding panels, and even a real orthodox 
ghost-story !—a quite excitingly eerie one about a “ Ladye of 
the Olden Time,” who had been deserted by her false lover, 
the Gatty heir of those days, and having died of a broken 
heart, had afterwards, with a view, I suppose, to making 
things uncomfortable for his descendants, developed an 
unpleasant habit of strolling about the house on moonlight 
nights and appearing to people with inconsiderate start¬ 
lingness. Gatty told us the talc with such unction and gusto 
that we felt quite creepy, and I don't blush to say I was jolly 
glad to have Jeffries sharing my bedroom, for company ! 
However, the more mortal inhabitants of the house—the 
Gatty family—were all extremely jolly, as were the animals— 
dogs, etc.—belonging to them, and there were no end of things 
to do all the time, so that altogether we felt that our week-end 
prospects were most promising. 

But in spite of all the jolliness, I couldn’t help fancying 
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every now and then that Gatty had got something up his 
sleeve. For one thing, he kept chuckling to himself, and 
evidently trying not to, in a way the jokes that were openly 
going didn't altogether account for. Then again, he couldn't 
let the affair of the Watkihs burglary alone, but kept on 
jabbering about it until we were sick of the subject, harping 
on the probability of other burglaries succeeding, and sug¬ 
gesting such grisly possibilities that at last his mater said in 
quite a scared voice, “ I wish you wouldn't, dear, you make 
me feel so nervous! " Altogether, I perceived that there was 
something in the wind not unconnected with house-breakers, 
and began to have enough faint inkling of what it might be 
to be not altogether unprepared for what Jeffries sprang on 
me, the minute we had called out the last “ Good-night! " 
that evening and shut the door of our bedroom. 

" Old man," he said excitedly, pouncing on me, " I believe 
old Gatty lias got some sort of rag 
on 1 " 

" So do I," I nodded. " I'm cer¬ 
tain he has ; I’ve thought so all the 
evening. Have you any idea-" 

"Yes, I have," Jeffries inter¬ 
rupted, " a jolly good idea ! I'm 
pretty well certain he means to act a 
burglar / " 

Although I hadn’t thought of it 
quite so definitely as that, my own 
ideas had been trending in that 

direction. " D’you mean-" I 

began. 

" I mean this," Jeffries returned. 

‘ ‘ Don’t you remember Gatty shout¬ 
ing out, when we were scrapping, 

‘ I bet there is a burglary''? 

'Course I thought at the time he was 
simply talking through his hat, for 
he couldn't have really thought there 
would be one specially timed for his 
convenience this week-end ; but I'm 
coming to think he means to make 
jolly sure of there being one, by being 
the burglar himself! I believe he 
means to dress up as a house-breaker 
and pretend to break in, just to rag 
us, you know, after what we said 
about it, and see what we'll do." 

" P'raps he won’t find what we 
shall do quite such good sport as he 
expects 1 " I said grimly. " But look 
here, Jeff, you can't be sure -" 

" Half a sec.! I think I can be sure, 
practically!" Jeffries interrupted. 

“ You see, it's like this. You know 
how muddling The corridor outside, 

with heaps of doors all exactly alike, is, and j ust now, when 
I was coming up to bed, I mistook Gatty's bedroom for 
ours, and opened the door before I found out-; and the 
old thing was standing there poring over some things laid 
out on the bed, that looked exactly like a sort of burglarious 
fancy-dress ! I hadn’t time to see exactly what was there, 
but I spotted a dark lantern, and a greasy old cap, and a 
clubbed stick—exactly the sort of things you'd want for a 
house-breaker’s get-up; and as I opened the door he fairly 
flung the quilt over them and spun round on me in a 
' Hope-to-goodness-you-didn’t-see ! ’ sort of way—so it's 
evident that whatever kind of rag he's got on hand, you 
and I are not supposed to know about it. All the same 
—putting that together with his betting there’d be a 
burglary, and the way he’s been splitting with laughter, 
and rubbing the Watkins affair into us to keep our heads 
full of the subject of house-breaking all the evening—I think 
we do know, don’t you ? " 

“ ‘ Of that there is no shadow of doubt, No possible, pro¬ 
bable shadow of doubt, No shadow of doubt whatever!' " 
I hummed, quoting “The Gondoliers." "Yes, it’s pretty 
obvious. Well—‘ Forewarned is forearmed !’ " 

“ Rather I " grinned Jeffries. " We’ll be ready for him all 


Gbe jflabter! 

Feeling down P 

So are many other people in this queer 
old world of ours ! „ 

Life grows weeds and life grows thistles 
—tares and briars as well as flowers! 
’Tisn’t always summer weather: ’tisn’t 
always bright and fair:— 

Clouds must hide the blue sky, some- 
■ times—dim the sunshine— everywhere! 

Keeping onP 

So are many sturdy fighters in the war 
with gloom and strife— 

Pulling shrinking comrades upwards in 
this grand big land of life! 

Shouting valiant words to brace them 
in the work which must be done! 
Never shirking in their treading—reach¬ 
ing goals which must be won! 

Don't give up, then! Don f t give 
in, then / Just because you * re 
“feeling down "/ 

Don*t forget that old, old saying- 
just four words—“No Cross — 
no Crown *’ I 


i 


right, and the silly old ass may find he’s let himself in for a 
bigger job than he quite cares to tackle! * Thanks to the 

amazing courage and coolness of the two heroic lads, R. 
Jeffries and L. Farrar, a villainous burglary attempted on 
" The Grange " was entirely frustrated.’ But look here— 
that doesn't seem enough, under the circs. 1 I wish we could 
think of some way of ragging him back” 

" Yes," I agreed. " I don't only want to be ‘Ready— 
aye, ready !' I want to pay old Gatty back in his own 
coin." 

We both stood pondering for a minute; and then, suddenly, 
J efflies gave a sort of smothered yell of excitement and gripped 
my arm. “ Old chap," he gurgled, " I know—I’ve got it! " 
and he began to laugh so that he couldn’t tell me, which was 
simply maddening. 

“ Get on, you silly ass 1 What’s the notion ? ” I raved at 
him, 

" Th-th-/Ais I " Jeffries sputtered, 
struggling to " control his risible 
qualities" (a tiling old Prout, our 
classics master, used to request me 
to do, thereby invariably sending me 
off into hopeless, helpless giggles). 
"We might—we might—sort of— 
play ' Juliet' to his * Romeo ’!— spook 
to his burglar / " 

" What on earth-? " I de¬ 

manded, staring at him, and won¬ 
dering whether the old thing was 
going dotty. 

" D-don’t you see, Farrar ? It’s 
too perfectly priceless! <’ Jeffries 
gurgled, rocking on the bed. . " Don't 
you remember his telling us the ghost- 
story of the spook that's supposed to 
haunt this house ? Well, then, don't 
you see how, if it comes to dressing- 
up scares, we can jolly easily hoist old 
Gatty with his own petard—pay him 
out in exactly the right way, tit- 
for-tat "—But he got no further— 
for I did see; what he was driving 
at came home to me. " Yes l " I 
all but yelled. "You mean that if 
he wants to try to put us in a funk 
by being the Watkins’ burglar, we 
can jolly well put him in one by being 
the Ghost of the Grange—and we’ll 
see whose nerves stand the test 
better! Talk of 4 making the punish¬ 
ment fit the crime ’—Oh, Jeff—how 
absolutely top-hole 1" and we rolled 
on the bed together. 

_ However, we recovered ourselves 
as soon as might be (for we knew that if Gatty meant to 
bring off his scheme that night there might not be any too 
much time), and set about our preparations. We settled, 
although with some natural reluctance on Jeffries’ part, that 
I should impersonate the spook, firstly because I am, 
although I say it who should not, miles better at acting than 
Jeff, who is a perfect stick at that sort of thing, and secondly 
on account of my being not quite such a Goliath as he is, and 
therefore easier to camouflage. 

In the circumstances, we had of course to do the best we 
could with such material as the bedroom and our luggage 
afforded, and sighed in vain for the ghostly apparatus—floating 
gauze, phosphorescent paint, and so on—wiiich we should have 
liked to have handy ; however, by the time my face had been 
whitened with tooth-powder and made haggard by burnt 
cork markings, and I had been effectively draped in a white 
sheet and had practised the ghost-walk (you know the silent 
shuffle I mean ?) in front of the long glass, we were fairly well 
satisfied, and felt that anyhow I made as good a spook as 
ever Gatty w^s likely to make a burglar ! 

" What’s to be done," I remarked at the end of our pre¬ 
parations, as I stood before the glass rehearsing spook-like 
wringings of my hands (which we had used the best part of 
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a tube of Jeff’s tooth-paste to whiten) " if old man Gatty 
doesn't mean to bring off his scheme to-night ? I hadn't 
thought of that—but I simply won't get into this rig-up 
for nothing ; it would be a bit too much of an anti-climax 1 " 
“ You needn’t worry about that, old thing,” Jeffries re¬ 
turned in a meaning tone. ” I didn't bother you about it 
while you were dressing up, because I didn’t want to put 
you off your game by making you hurry—but I believe 
Gatty has started on his game already. I’m certain I’ve 
heard queer sounds going on for the last few minutes/’ 

" Go and scout, then ! ” I urged. "If we can catch him 
napping, instead of his catching us, that’ll be all to the good.” 


So Jeffries slipped outside the door, and in a moment came 
back, with his hand crammed over his mouth, and fairly 
splitting with laughter. " Old man,” he whispered, " he is ! 
He's outside now, at the end of the corridor, and— he’s 
opening the safe ! I can’t imagine how he’s managing to do 
it—and, my hat, won’t he get into a row with his pater!— 
but, my word, it is a jolly good rag 1 ” 

I knew w’hat he meant, for we had noticed that a safe stood 
in a small alcove in the great circular oak gallery out of which 
the bedrooms opened ; but the idea of Gatty’s having the 
cheek to add an extra touch of burglarious drama to his rag 
by opening it (and as to how he could open it without proper 
burglar’s tools, I could only suppose that he happened to 
know exactly how it worked) had never entered our heads, 
and the daring realism of the notion took our breaths away ! 
Without more ado, we crept into the gallery, and I at 


once perceived (by the moonlight, which came streaming in 
through the gallery windows) that Jeffries was right; sure 
enough, Gatty was. crouching, with his back to us, in front of 
the open safe, presenting an appearance burglarious enough 
for any cinema-play ! His get-up was simply perfect—old 
ragged coat, knotted neckerchief, mask and all—he looked 
a house-breaker to the life; it was all I could do not to ex¬ 
plode with laughter, and as for Jeffries, he was visibly shaking 
with suppressed and ill-timed mirth. 

" If you dare to give the show aw^ay by giggling-! ” 

I warned him, with awful menace in my whisper, 
" Keep well behind ! ” and so saying, I glided—as silently 
as any ghost, thanks to the thick carpet—into a brilliant 
patch of moonlight near Burglar Gatty, and,, by way of 
attracting his attention, rattled the fire-irons I had under 
my sheet to represent clanking chains and uttered 
a hollow groan. 

(And here I think it behoves me to 
state—if I am to make what immediately 
follows convincing—how very materially 
I consider that I was assisted by the fact 
that it was a brilliant moonlight night. 

I take off my hat to the good old 
moon, and acknowledge it frankly ! 
If any of you care to take the 
trouble, you can easily test 
what I mean for yourselves! 
Try dressing-up as a ghost in 
the rather primitive style I’d 
had to adopt, of just making 
up your face with tooth- 
powder and burnt cork and 
draping yourself in a white 
sheet, and you may be a bit 
disappointed, and think the 
results rather dubiously 
spookish; but only go and 
stand, in the same rig-up, in 
a patch of moonlight bright 
enough to cast a weird silvery 
sheen all over you, and you'll 
be—if you have a looking- 
glass handy—very agreeably 
surprised !) 

The house-breaker, then, 
alias Gatty, on hearing my 
clhnking and groaning, fairly 
leapt to his feet and spun 
round towards me, and stared 
through his mask at the 
startling and uncanny appari¬ 
tion I presented; and I 
instantly twigged that our 
counter-rag was going to be 
a gorgeous success. Indeed, 
I could hardly have believed 
that old Gatty would have 
been so jolly easily taken in! 
He gave a sort of incoherent 
gurgling ejaculation of utter 
funk, his jaw dropping and 
his knees sagging under him; for a moment, I apparently 
held him spell-bound ; and then (while I was inwardly fairly 
chortling over the unbelievable success of our game of tit- 
for-tat) he made a sort of wild gesture of terror, gasped out 
something that sounded like " Lor lumme I ” and fairly turned 
and bolted ! 

But as he did so, someone burst out of a bedroom farther 
down the gallery, levelled a revolver at the " burglar’s ’* 
head, and shouted, " Hands up, or I fire ! ” 

And— the someone was Gatty III 

Please try and grasp the situation—and also do your best 
to imagine wdiat it made me feel like, for I should never, 
never be able to tell you ! I had been, as I supposed, happily 
employed in ragging Gatty, and thereby preventing him from 
ragging me, under the impression that the house-breaker 
opening the safe was Gatty, masked and disguised ; and now. 
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in flattest contradiction of all I had pinned my faith to, there 
was the real Gatty, in the flesh and quite unmistakable, 
rushing out of his room and pointing a revolver at—well, 
at himself , apparently 1—no, not actually that, of course, 
for even at that utterly flabbergasting moment I had just 
enough sense left to realise that there couldn't possibly be 
two Gatty's really; but if the “ Man in the Mask " were not 
Gatty after all, then, who on earth ?—My brspn reeled ! 

Besides, another thing which helped to keep me from 
quite realising the extraordinary fluke that had happened, 
was that I was a bit preoccupied with the fact of that revolver. 
How Gatty had managed to get hold of one I didn't know, 
but there it was, and for all I knew it might be really loaded— 
in which case it seemed extremely possible that Gatty might 
aim at the burglar and hit something else, or might take a 
fancy to see whether spooks were bullet-proof! And any¬ 
how, as the masked unknown was between me and Gatty, it 
was obvious that a revolver pointed at him must be also, to 
some extent, aimed at me. 

So I lost no time in following the example set me by our 
ill-fated and mysterious house-breaker (who was caught 
between two fires, poor brute, with a revolver on one side 
and a ghost on the other) of obeying Gatty's injunction by 
throwing up my hands; and really, at the same time, I was 
much too worked-up and excited and bewildered to take in 
what a madly comic spectacle I must have looked—a ghost 
with its hands up, and, as it were, crying “ Kamerad ! " 

So that was the tableau : Gatty, in the stock attitude of the 
conventional boy-hero of fiction, holding up the marauder 
.with a pistol; the “Man in the Mask"—apparition, genuine 
burglar, Gatty’s double, or whatever he was—cringing, with 
his hands up, and whining " Don’t shoot, guv'nor! "; my¬ 
self, in ghostly array, but likewise in an attitude of surrender 
quite unworthy of my dignity as a spook; and somewhere 
behind me, I suppose, old Jeffries, who, though I couldn't 
see him, must also, I should think, have been a spectacle 
well worth seeing, if *' studies in expression" count for 
anything! 

And upon that tableau various members of the Gatty family 
came bursting out of their rooms, roused and called upon 
the scene by the shouts I 

From that moment onwards, our drama moved rapidly. 
Gatty’s pater and older brothers had precious little diffi¬ 
culty, helped by the menace of the revolver, in capturing 
the “ Man in the Mask," who turned out to be the genuine 
article in real, orthodox burglars, and in getting him sent 
off, “ under escort/' to the local police-station ; and later 
on we learnt from the police, what we had already guessed, 
that he was no less a character than Watkins minimus's 


house-breaker I That, of course, made the coincidence of 
there having been a real burglary that night much less 
crude and extraordinary than it would otherwise have 
seemed—for after all, we had actually said ourselves, in 
fun, that it was more than likely he would come straight 
on from the Watkins’ house to the Gatty s', as they were 
two of the biggest in the Belmont neighbourhood. 

Of course, the really amazing weird coincidence was 
our having had the stupendous fluke of luck to capture 
the thief in that way! They say that to look for one thing 
is the surest way of finding another, and in this instance, 
in hunting for a sham burglar, we had come upon a real 
one, thereby " better besting" our wildest expectations; 
and I may add that our having done so not only stopped 
the house-breaker from getting away with the loot he had 
taken from the Gatfys' safe, but led to the bereaved 
Watkins family getting back their property all right, so that 
everybody concerned was naturally much bucked with us. 

We three—Gatty, Jeffries, and I—had some difficulty 
in making clear to each other what on earth we had all 
been doing, because the whole theatrical unexpectedness 
of the turn events had taken was so frightfully comic that 
whenever we tried to explain to each other we always 
broke down in helpless laughter l However, we managed 
to get matters straightened out at last. My part of the 
general rag didn/t need so much explanation, because 
when a chap is caught going about in a " haunted " house 
with a sort of amateur togrf on'and a weirdly whitened 
countenance, it's pretty obvious that he's trying to imper¬ 
sonate the family spectre ! Re Gatty's side of the affair, 
it appeared that Jeffries and I were quite right, and he had 
meant to rag us by acting a burglar; the only point on 
which we had been out in our calculations was, that he 
hadn't meant to do it that night, but the next (in order to 
give himself time to collect a few more items of his bur¬ 
glarious costume), not foreseeing how dramatically he was 
-to be fdrestalled 1 As for the “ revolver," by the way, that 
turned out to have been nothing more formidable than 
an inverted pipe-case ! Gatty had meant to use it, as the 
nearest approach he could find to a pistol, in carrying out 
his rag; and when the thief’s outcries at my ghostly 
appearance, and his rush down the gallery, had told him 
that something was up, he had had the sense to snatch it 
up as he rushed ori to the scene of action, and bluff the 
real burglar with it in good earnest. 

So that was how it all worked out l And I think—don’t 
you ?—that I was thoroughly justified in saying what I 
did say, at the beginning of this story : “ Nothing-happens 
but the Unforeseen 1 " 


Since Mackenzie Game. 

By JOHN LEA. 


W E were meek and simple kiddies till the fierce 
Mackenzie came 

To rouse us from our languor and to set our souls 
aflame. 

For we only thought of cricket as a far-off kind of sport. 
That's meant alone for fellows of the strong, gigantic sort ; 
While soccer (let me own it, but forgive me when I say,) 
Was hardly quite respectable for gentle boys to play. 

We were silent in the playroom; we were silent in the 'hall ; 
We spoke in gruesome whispers, if we ever spoke at all. 

Fcr when the blood is torpid it will torpify the head. 

And round the festive table 'twas a sight to see us fed. 

Od plates that sat before us not a tinkle could you hear, 
Because we plied our weapons with the gentleness of fear; 
And if a fellow gurgled, or was weak enough to choke. 

The noise was more appalling by the silence that he broke. 

We took our recreation (can the word be so applied ?) 

With dulness that was counterfeit for dignity and pride. . 
And though at noughts and crosses you might catch us on 
the hop, 


We thought a fellow racy if he dared to spin a top. 

And sometimes (I should fancy, it was once or twice a week,) 
We found sufficient courage for a game at hide-and-seek. 

But the awesome time has ended. There's a gusto in the day. 
You can feel Mackenzie's presence though he's half a mile away. 
He has seized our ancient languor, by his stern athletic laws, 
And hurled it into limbo, 'mid our thuhders of applause. 
There are wickets in the paddock, and you never would forget 
The way the kiddies squabble to be bowling at the net. 

They pester and they wrangle, till the place is in a stew. 
And by Mackenzie’s doorway you can find them in a queue. 

Ah, yes ! the times have altered, and in classroom any day 
The deepest application we regard as only play, 

For little bits of learning that were once imbibed with pain 
Are mopped up now like winking, by the free and easy brain ; 
But when with fierce Mackenzie we have faced the whizzing 
ball, 

And run up mighty scorings, till no breath is left at all, 

We scramble back to dinner, and you won’t with wonder read. 
That round the festive table *tis a sight to see us feed. 
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As the Naval Wireless Works. 

How Communication Between Sea and Land is Maintained. 

By PATRICK VAUX. 


Z ZIP - ZZIP - ZZIP - ZIP ! Zzip-zzip ! In the 
wireless cabin there is a loud and sudden sound 
as of the giant tearing of gigantic strips of 
calico. To the sound of tearing a fiery spark 
six inches long, it may be, plays between the antenna' 
of the instrument, crackling between the two brass balls of 
these two antennae as and whenever the handle is pressed. 
Short or long it remains there while the key is down, 
and with short and long flashes it sends the message out. 
The current made by the pressed key in the hand of the 
telegraphist or of the signalman (W) darts to the end of 
the aerial attached to a light wooden spar, hung at the 
mainmast head, and; springing off, rings the sky in circles, 
lasting for exactly so long as the handle is down. It rings 
the whole sky with words. 

Nothing, perhaps, has eased the 
work of the naval forces so much as 
wireless telegraphy. It has con¬ 
quered space and made the air a spy 
op movements far over the horizon. 

It brings on a fleet action with 
astonishing rapidity, as the story of 
the Dogger Bank, Heligoland, and 
Jutland engagements told. And the 
area which the wireless operations 
control is immense as the seas them¬ 
selves. To-day, as in the days of 
Nelson and the “ wooden walls/' 
news of the enemy’s whereabouts 
will rest, as before, on scouts, and 
now, also, on soaring air-craft. But 
it is the electric spark that, annihi¬ 
lating distance, calls up reinforce¬ 
ments from far over the horizon in 
less time than one takes to unfold 
his newspaper. 

One of the chief features in etheric, 
or wireless, telegraphy is, as is well 
known, the aerial, that outside wire 
usually strung between towers, 
buildings, or masts, at the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving stations, be 
they on land or on board ship. 

At the transmitting station high- 
frequency electric currents—currents 
with frequent pulses—are set up in 
the sending antennae, and these create 
electric and magnetic forces in the 
space around, which are sent out as 
waves with the velocity of light. 

But, whereas in light a wave length 
from crest to crest may measure from 
the 50,000th to 500,000th of an inch, 
these wireless waves are between 290 
and 20,000 feet long. When these 
waves fall on a receiving antennae 
they create electric oscillations, and 
these are shown by the detector or 
receiver, and produce an audible 
signal in the telephone. These 
signals the operator or telegraphist 
construes into symbols of words or 
numbers, as the case may be ; or, 
again, the tape-machine reels them 
off from under its printer as it 
responds to the mysterious call. 


Wireless telegraphy is the ear that never sleeps on board. 
Whether in the frowsty little cabin just abaft the destroyer’s 
charthouse, or in the well-padded room situated behind 
armour in the depths of the cruiser or battleship —padded, 
so that it is thoroughly isolated from all outer sounds— 
the telegraphist hears the murmur of the electrical voice 
almost continually, night and day. To him space rustles 
with invisible speech. 

The emissions from the great transmitting stations 
controlled by the Governments are alternated by tacit 
agreement. Germany does not disturb the French. The 
Turk waits till Malta is finished. Madrid, that is talking 
with Berlin, stops when London or the U.S speaks. For 
these national stations pass communications of the greatest 
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importance only, those which they desire neither to confuse, 
nor be confused. 

During war time the official communiques from the front, 
events at sea, diplomatic or financial transactions, state 
ments of defence or of offence, circulated in all languages. 
When they dxd find their way to the daily Press it was 
probab y some six or eight days later, perhaps more, and 
arranged for public consumption. It is safe to say the 
fleets heard everything. Yet everything was shrouded in 
impenetrable secrecy to them. Norddeich, the German 
station, explained in grandiose terms an event at sea. 
But London made its strongest sparks crackle, darting as 
far as Petrograd and Moscow, Newfoundland, the Soudan, 
and Aden, with the real truth of the engagement. 

In the wireless cabin of a warship there is constant 
mysterious animation. A transport announces she is pass¬ 
ing a well-known cape. A destroyer, say, j ust off Gibraltar, 
informs Port Said of a certain vessel in the Straits. 
The torpedo craft has not “ juice ” strong enough, she 
cannot call up the other end of the Mediterranean, so she 
speaks Bizerta and Toulon, that reply to her, take in her 
message, and send it rebounding on to the antennx of 
Malta, on to the aerial of a French cruiser in the Ionian 
Sea, on to the wires of a Japanese warship in the /Egean, 
and at last it fails in the station at Port Said. And so, too, 
messages may be relayed across the great ocean stretches. 

The small voices that the wireless cabin hears are nigh 
innumerable. A naval attache flashes out information 
regarding espionage, an ambassador about his courier; 
some Board of Supply wants to know the tonnage of British 
ships in Italian harbours ; some colliers ask instructions; 
a steamer sends out a call for assistance ; some far-off 
military base asks about certain stores. But there is no 
disorder with the multitudinous whisperings. All the 
speakers call up at the minute, the second, prearranged 
for their part. 

Watches in hand, the wireless operators await the second 
when it is their turn, and flash out at full speed the trills 
of long and short notes. At the end of their spell, whether 
finished or not, they stop and wait; for immediately a dis¬ 
tant electric voice sounds, and, if hindered from speaking, it 
would protest very vehemently, maybe voluminouslv, too. 

The extents of the Mediterranean and North and other 
near Seas are divided into sectors, the time is portioned 
out in intervals, and no voice is allowed by common consent 
to come out of the silence if the pre-established timetable 
enjoins it to be quiescent. If one of the great official 
voices is broken into, it raises the tone, swells out its voice, 


until the importunate one is silenced—“ jammed ” out. 
Offenders are very quickly recognised, too. For the 
“ W.T.” in his cabin has an ear that distinguishes the 
timbre, the pitch of tone, and the musical richness or 
poverty of the wireless voices. One station stutters ; 
another speaks slowly, solemnly ; another buzzes and hums 
like a gnat, another like a bluebottle fly. The Telefunken 
apparatus of the Germans produces a thin, reed-like sound, 
recognisable in a thousand othecs. 

For the most, however, all this manifold talking does 
not contain a sentence, a word, anyone can interpret 
unless he has the codes. Numbers vibrate through the air, 
concerted arrangements of figures, that are often changed, 
improved, modified, divided, reversed, and split up into 
groups. No one talks the same tongue when reeling off 
the secret conversations. The inquisitive hear, but very, 
very seldom do they become the wiser. 

" Buzzer,” “ Sparks,” “ Angel's Whisper,” or by what¬ 
ever other name the W.T. is known, with the ” phone- 
set ” strapped to his ears, takes in the strange cipher ; 
but there is no decoding it. It baffles the decoding officer 
who, at ail hours of day and night, sits at his table bending 
over the heaps of messages received. By his elbow lie 
the codes and dictionaries containing every number, word, 
sentence, or signal, which he can fathom the meaning of. 

A hundred, two hundred, and more, messages may pass 
through in the twenty-four hours. They are set down in 
registers, and, when known, their senders, addressees, their 
number, the minute of emission and receipt, together with 
every other detail, are scrupulously noted. Occasionally 
a coding officer may succeed in tearing out of a stranger 
cipher the secret not intended for others ; but this only 
after many, many weary failures, an immense wastage of 
patience, a happy hit in pointage, and intense headaches. 
The next time that cipher comes before him he can extract 
from it only chaotic, disconnected words. The key of it 
has been altered. 

So on the great waters the ships hold each other and the * 
land in communication. By day and by night the gnomes 
of wireless flutter, hover, stop, start again, invisible in the 
air. Yet there comes a time when some are silent. When 
there is war, and ships approach the enemy's coastal 
waters, however imperious the call, then they may neglect 
to answer, for danger stands up ahead. It is now the 
enemy can pick them up in the greatening of their 
approaching voices. 

The feast of these vibrations is a messenger of War— 
of Life or Death, Victory or Defeat. 
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down, it must go down. He wished Sole knew. Sole 
was a prefect. Sole could interfere. 

He still sat looking into the flames. But suddenly 
an idea seemed to strike him. He glanced round and 
finally apparently saw what he wanted, for he seized a 
newspaper and bent it back. He did not find what he 
required at first, but presently he was pondering a notice 
on the outside of the paper. 

Championship Belt 

and Fifty Pounds a Side. 


ON 


CHAPTER XV. 

AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE. 

HEN he did not talk to Sole, Lily talked almost 
to nobody. He used to lock himself in his 
room and, as he put it, find stories in the fire. 
It was a week after his curious agreement with 
Sole that he came into “ me 'appy 'ome ” and turned the 
key. Flinging himself into the large, tattered armchair, 
which was the only luxury he permitted himself, he picked 
up a book from a table and fell to reading. He could 
read steadily : it was one of the rewards of his practice 
of quiet and silence ; and for two hours he read now; 
then, putting the book down, he sat back, studying the 
flames. 

Presently he straightened himself : it seemed as if he 
listened. Yet it would have been hard to say to what, 
or for what, his ear was thus cocked. At last he got up 
and crept to the window. Yes, he had not been mistaken 
—something flapped against it from the outside—some¬ 
thing white, elongated. Lily pulled back the hasp and 
pushed’up the frame slowly. Then he stretched out a 
hand. ‘ 

And then, immediately, he understood. 

He pulled the window to again, drew the blind once 
more and returned to his place. After all it was not his 
business ; he w’as not a prefect; perhaps it was rather 
well for somebody that he was not. In the circumstances 
he could do nothing even had he wished to do so ; it was 
entirely contrary to the constitution of the school for him, 
a person without authority, to intervene in a matter of 
discipline. He sat down. Yes I he could do nothing. 
But he had a notion that he had heard of that rope ladder 
before. . 

It was possible to guess certain things—even to reach 
to certain identities. There was only this to confuse: 
who put the ladder out ? Could one of the kids have got 
out of his dormitory ? Who, by the way, was the fellow''s 
fag ? 

Well, he could not interfere. If the school must go 


Gunner Dukes (Balham) 

v. 

Bombardier Nibbs (Crossford Wick). 

Suddenly the paper dropped from his hand. He was 
listening again, and now it was not merely with a strained 
attention which could catch sounds from without. Lily 
sat immovable, waiting. He had a curious sense of dis¬ 
turbance which he could not think was entirely related 
to his suspicion that a certain thing was happening. 
Pbrhaps some part of this effect was the result of the hour 
—this sudden troubling of the night after the long silence 
was eerie enough. But he could not satisfy himself that 
in that he had the whole explanation of his uneasiness. 
Rather he had a sense of something impending. Suddenly 
he sprang up. Voices—yes, he certainly heard voices. 
Well, if he was no prefect he could at least put the w r ind 
up that rotter. He went resolutely to the window, noisily 
unlatched it and flung it open. 

A scrambling sound above him made him look up and, 
as he did so, something ascending shot past him almost 
striking his face—the rope had been pulled in 1 He had 
been a minute too late to see anything—a minute too late 
to see anything—a minute too late—he found his brain 
repeating the idea. Yes, too late to see—but too late 
to hear ? 

What was it he had heard ? Where had he heard that 
thing before ? He still asked himself questions. Suddenly 
he stood still. A door was being opened upstairs. There 
came to him the sound of running feet. • 

He sprang to the door, flung it open—and found himself 
looking into a silent, empty corridor. 

Of late it had been noticed that Locke conducted him¬ 
self with a certain cold assurance which, while it gave 
considerable offence in some quarters, w r as found rather 
impressive in others. It was believed that, having dis¬ 
covered that being fag to an active senior boy was some 
protection against the interference of his contemporaries, 
Locke was inclined to assert himself. When annoyed he 
threatened his persecutors with his master, Bruce. And 
Bruce was perfectly ready to oblige. He had had 
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Thompson up in liis room twice. " And the very next 
time I catch you bullying-” 

“ But I wasn't bullying, Bruce.** 

“ Don’t answer, you little sneak. You come up before 
me again and I'll break your back.” 

Thompson was not unduly alarmed. He was, in fact, 
a bit of a school lawyer. Unlikd more easily alarmed boys, 
he was quite aware that Bruce had no authority to 
administer official punishments, and, even if the senior had 
had such authority, any one thrashed at Grange had the 
right of appeal—first to the captain of the school and 
ultimately to the Head. It was not a right that was often 
exercised: in fact, in Blackburn's day. as Thompson 
reflected, it was never necessary to use it. But he was 
not afraid to employ the privilege. 

" If you do that, Bruce, I'll appeal.” 

Bruce's dark face grew darker, his lip curled. 

” Oh, you’ll do that, will you ? Then. I’ll see you have 
cause to do it.” 

As he spoke he caught the younger boy by the collar, 
dragged him towards a table until a belt lying on it was 
within reach and then, grasping the leather, he brought 
it heavily about Thompson's small sturdy form. The 
younger boy made no resistance. And the flogging con¬ 
tinued furiously for several minutes. Finally releasing the 
boy, and flinging him towards the door, Bruce relented. 

” There—that ought to teach you. Now get out of my 
sight.” 

Thompson, white and trembling a 
little, drew himself up. ” I'm going 
to appeal, Bruce,” he answered and lie 
stalked out. 

Bruce’s eye followed him for a 
moment uneasily; then he laughed. 

After all, what did it matter, seeing 
that— 

He laughed again more 
easily. 

Thompson, in the captain’s 
room that evening, faced 
Bruce, who stood, back to 
the fire and at ease, as Sharp 
delivered judgment. 

The captain of the school, 
it might have been noticed, 
was looking straight before 
him while speaking. 

” —and I really can't see 
that you’ve a grievance. 

You interfere with kids 
smaller than yourself. I don't 
say you hit ’em, but you 
worry 'em. I've made in¬ 
quiries ”—there was a certain 
complacency in the tone of^ 
the announcement—” I’ve 
taken some trouble to get 
at the facts. And I’ve no 
doubt that you got precisely 
what you deserved.” 

” I wasn’t bullying-” 

said Thompson stoutly. 

” I don’t really want to 
hear any more about it, 

Thompson. If you’re not 
satisfied, you can always go 
to the Head, you know. So 
far as I am concerned, that 
will do.” 

Thompson turned and went 
out. He was beaten. 

Technically, there still remained the right of appeal to 
the Head. But it was a Grange tradition—observed even 
in the worst days of bullying—that such appeals could 
not be made. Once the boy stood still. He was trying 
to take stock. He was seeking to adjust himself to new 
circumstances. For he felt the circumstances were new. 


He had definitely believed in the justice of his cause and 
in the judicial character of any judgments delivered by 
the final judge, the captain of the school. If he had ever 
had doubts, the justice of his case and his burning indigna¬ 
tion had led him to forget any uncertainty that he might 
once have experienced. He had gone forward in full 
confidence. Well, his confidence had been misplaced. 
He had been cheated. The bottom was out of his world. 

“ That,” he raged, ” is the way things are run now.” 

Grange might be, as indeed the Doctor told Gresford 
at dinner that very night, ” in admirable hands.” If so, 
it was a pity that contrary ideas should be about. 

It might have been supposed that, following the defeat 
of Thompson, Locke’s assurance would be the greater. 
Thompson, indeed, was prepared even to suffer imper¬ 
tinences from that quarter, though hitherto Locke, as 
the younger and weaker, when annoyed had contented 
himself with threatening to report his enemy to Bruce. 


Ml I wasn't bullying—* said Thompson stoutly.” 
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His oppressions he reserved foS* such fry as Wilson. As 
a matter of fact, Locke had offended the lower school by 
a certain cold arrogance, a quiet assumption of a right to 
superior consideration, and it was this attitude which 
Thompson looked to see enlarged. 

And indeed, at the next time of meeting, Locke showed 
quite plainly by his manner that he knew all about 
Thompson's whipping and his futile appeal. Thompson 
looked him up and down, however, rather effectively, and 
Locke, with a sniff, took Blessick's arm. All these mani¬ 
festations were the more remarkable for the fact that, 
when next day Thompson met Locke, he discovered in 
him a curious furtive manner, an obvious desire to avoid 
notice. The arrogance had given place to a hang-dog 
look which, though its wearer, on seeing his enemy, tried 
to exchange it for a pretence of the old assurance, could 
not be entirely disguised. 

“ I can’t make the fellow out,” Thompson remarked 
later to his chief confidant, Briscoe of Hannay's ; " there 
lie was, the little rotter, as I thought, sailing down with 
the usual swank—‘ open your mouth and Bruce’ll close 
it for you,' sort of thing—(it's a rotten hole—Grange, 
Brissy ; it’s very 7 nearly a fifth-rate school now, and what 
it’ll be with another year of the present beautiful manage¬ 


ment)—but I’m wandering. When Locke came along, in¬ 
stead of trying to swank, he wouldn't look at me—hadn't a 
word to say. Kept his eyes away. If he hadn't been such 
a hard little brute I really believe he'd have blubbed." 

The tears that did not appear in the eyes of one member 
of the lower school were not far away from those of another. 
In Sole’s room his fag was looking about him in an effort, 
apparently, to steady himself. 

" He sent it to me because—well, Sole, it's my birthday 
to-day.” 

Sole was standing back to the fire. He kept his eyes 
away from his fag. 

“ And how old arc you, young un ? " 

" I'm thirteen, Sole—I’m not quite five years younger 
than Tom. He's not quite eighteen—that's why he was 
so sick—he wanted to get into the army, you know.” 

” Was he—very disappointed, then ? ” 

” Yes—he thought it was rotten not to go as soon as 
you could.” 

Sole looked into the grate now. ” How long is it since 
the Major—left ? " 

” Seven weeks, Sole." 

" Seven weeks ? " 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LILY^ MAKES INQUIRIES. 


UT of question, Lily was restless. A 
quiet student of character, who loved 
Grange only on this side idolatry, he 
professed himself sick of humanity 
and ready to watch with equanimity 
the firing of the school. Grange was 
rotten—why could it not be swept 
forever out of existence ? 

The fact was, Lily was troubled by 

f what he knew ; but more than that, he 
was troubled by what he suspected. 
Rumours of the Thompson case had 
readied him : there were murmurs of 
similar things from other quarters ; on 
the other hand, as his way was, he re¬ 
served the blame. 

” The person really responsible is the blind bat who put 
Sharp where he is. ‘ Gorgon ’ is the chap who ought to 
be kicked. But no !—everything’s right in this best of 
all possible schools. Grange was never in such a position 
as it is now—can't you hear the complacent old bird 
mouthing out the words ? " 

If he had been cross-examined, Lily would have said 
that actually he was considering Sharp—" and I haven’t 
made up my mind "—and there could be no doubt that 
the fact of this reservation of judgment was suspected 
by the captain, wdiose manner to Lily was obviously an 
attempt to be friendly. Why it should be so those who 
observed did not. perhaps, trouble themselves to consider. 

But Lily's restlessness was not due only to his view of 
the school’s condition. Behind everything else, throwing 
into relief things that otherwise might have lain in com¬ 
parative obscurity, was the remembrance of Hemingway’s 
departure. When Lily had thrown to his friend that 
sympathetic wink, he had wished to declare his belief in 
the other’s innocence. To that belief he clung. Yet he 
had an idea—a tormenting idea—that he clung to it 
obstinately. He wanted to hold the idea logically. And 
it was while trying to find grounds for doing so that he 
found himself started upon a train of speculation which 
seemed never to end. He began to go over the ground 
from the beginning. He divested himself of every idea of 
Hemingway’s innocence—considered the latter’s unexpected 
and inexplicable success; and, having permitted the possi¬ 
bility of his friend’s guilt, he found it easier to consider 
alternatives. 


It was in pursuit of these alternatives that his mind 
now exercised itself a good deal. He began to spend more 
and more of his time alone, while he hardly sought to 
conceal his impatience with such Grangers as Arabin, who 
had openly accepted the proof of Hemingway's guilt. 
He had already been considered "difficult.” but there 
were now voices that declared him " impossible.” He 
began to drop out of school life. 

He annoyed his house-captain by declining to turn out 
for the House in the Rugger matches, and when Arabin, 
who affected chess in winter evenings, invited him to 
destroy him as Lily could do, he refused. But one night, 
late in the term, came Sharp. The captain had adopted 
a moat conciliatory attitude towards this curious school¬ 
fellow of his. often talked of his regret " that, Fairy, you 
are not a prefect—w-e must have that put right ” ; and 
lie came now to invite Lily to eat toast in his room. " I 
don't know that I've done anything to keep you away, 
Fairy’." 

Lily looked up a little coldly, but somewhat disarmed. 
Finally and reluctantly* he said, " yes." And that night 
five o'clock found him pushing into the captain’s room. 

" Ah ! Fairy ! Good man ! Come along in and find 
a perch.” 

There was no one who could better play host than Sharp, 
and he pushed chairs about with great cheerfulness and 
an air of welcome. 

" Arabin's coming in, too,” he announced. 

" Oh, is he ? ” answered Lily, a little less cordial. Arabin 
was an obstinately prejudiced brute. He would just as 
soon have avoided him. 

But Arabin was not to be avoided and presently 7 entered 
- with two moods struggling for expression in his face— 
one a deprecatory 7 , the other a resolved. " He wants to 
be friends but he won’t surrender his idiotic ideas,” w r as 
the thought in Lil\*'s mind. 

The talk was a little uneasy at first and did not grow 
less so when Arabin alluded to the Brighouse examination 
which was to be held on the last week of term—now drawing 
very near. 

" Of course. I’m not in the running,” he said. " It’s 
y’ours, Razor, or else Robert the Bruce’s, if he doesn’t 
overdo it and get so crocked that he can't sit. He had 
a bad go last time, they say. By the w r ay, I wonder 
whether* Gorgon ' will let the first half of the last exam, 
count ? In fairness to Bruce he ought to do, you know 7 .” 
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“ * I wanted to ask you a question, Sister,’ he began. 

" Yes. Oh ! by the way, I hope you'll be in trim for 
the match on Saturday," broke in Sharp. Arabin looked 
up half angrily : the hint to change the topic could scarcely 
have been more direct. But he gave way. 

" Oh yes, you can count on me. You’ve got the team 
that beat Tunsby, haven’t you ? " 

" Well, yes," answered Sharp, " more or less. Brown’s 
out, but I'm going to try Thompson. The few people we 
couldn’t do without—particularly the great trio, Morgan, 
Bruce, and Lloyd—are quite safe." 

It was the curious fact that though Sharp had changed 
the topic deliberately, he had changed it to a subject upon 
which he felt strongly. The success of the XV, as has 
been seen, was to him personally a matter almost of keener 
interest than that of the cricket side. 

Sharp was anticipating the great match of the term which 
was against the inevitable Crossford. 


At the staircase he hesitated for a moment; 
then he seemed to take a resolution, for, ascend¬ 
ing, he walked along the passage and halted at 
a door. When he had knocked and been told to 
enter, he stood in the doorway facing the dark 
smiling face of Bruce. • 

" This really is an unexpected pleasure." 

“ Yes," said Lily bluntly, " I suppose it is. I 
wanted to ask you a question, Bruce. Possibly 
you won’t answer it. But I thought I might as 
well come to the fountain head as go elsewhere. 
I’ve been wondering, Bruce, ever since the exam., 
what was the matter with you when you were in 
Bay ? " 

The strange light in Bruce’s eyes deepened, but 
he smiled still. 

" I suppose I ought to thank you for this tender 
solicitude. Actually I don't know whether I do. As to 
your question, I thought you had heard that I had my usual 
nerve trouble and sickness. However, if you really are 
interested, why not ask the Sister ? You know where to 
find her." 

" Thanks—yes, I believe I will.” 

Before another exchange could pass Lily had quitted 
the room and closed the door behind him. 

Bruce stood up and began to pace the floor. The smile 
had certainly left his eyes now. 

Lily, at the staircase again, considered and then slowly 
descended. Leaving the school-house he struck off across 
Big Field. 

Beyond the latter rose a low and wide building—the 
Hospital Bay. Lily met the Sister in the doorway. He 
had always been a favourite of hers since the time when 
a badly sprained ankle had put him under her care for 


(See page 270.) 


" I believe we’re safe—as safe as we can be ! " 
he said. 

" Well—yes," Arabin admitted. " My recollec¬ 
tion of their show last year doesn’t make me 
ready to boast, though." 

Sharp brushed asideythe idea contemptuously. 

" I tell you, things have changed since last year. 
We've got a fifteen now—a fifteen that is worth 
talking about. Hello-" 

A knock sounded upon the door. Locke entered, 
handed a note to Sharp and departed. Sharp 
looked at the envelope, which was addressed to 
him, not by name, but to " the Captain XV." . He 
opened it hurriedly and then exclaimed suddenly, 

" Rotten ! He’s going to let me down, Bruce-" 

he turned and looked at Arabin. " Bruce says he 
doesn’t feel up to playing—old complaint troubling 
him again 1 " he spoke in sheer chagrin, bitterly— 
even contemptuously. 

" But," cut in Lily, " you forget! There was an 
old complaint ! " 

" Was there ? ’’ cried Sharp. " When ? Oh, 
then I He wouldn’t die from that ." 

Suddenly Lily was straightening himself. " Look 
here, Sharp," he said suddenly, " what was the 
matter with Bruce at the time of the Brighouse 
rumpus ? " 

Sharp looked up quickly. " Matter ? Nerves, 
sickness, I suppose. He was pretty seedy." 

" But you've just suggested that he wasn't." 

" I ? " Sharp was now extraordinarily alert. 
*' Certainly not! I suggested nothing of the kind. 
If he’s got what he had then, he certainly can’t 
play on Saturday, poor chap." 

Even to Arabin’s ears there had been a sudden 
change of tone. The captain of Qresford’s eyed 
his brother skipper with some curiosity. It was 
quite clear that Sharp was labouring- to correct 
an impression given in a moment of annoyance. 

The matter dropped. 

But it seemed to have remained in Lily’s mind 
when, later, he went out of Sharp’s room. 
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nearly five weeks. A buxom woman, with a shrewd 
smiling face, she welcomed him now without much curiosity, 
for he often went in to see her. 

“ I wanted to ask you a question, Sister," he began ; 
* I hope you won't think me over curious, but I’ve a sort 
of a reason for putting it." 

" Yes ? ” A slight note of interest had entered her 
voice now. " Come along to my office," she said. 

It was half-an-hour later that Lily was slowly and 
thoughtfully crossing Big Field on his way back to the 
School-house. As, however, he neared the field gate there 
came upon him a curious conviction. He looked up and 
about him and found the world empty. Yet the con¬ 
viction persisted. From some poftit eyes were following 
him. He was being watched. 

It was as he was ascending the school-house staircase, 
that a slow’, idling tread could be heard as someone 
descended. And it was on the first landing that he ran 
into Bruce, who looked up suddenly as if in quick surprise 
and then appeared to be trying to steady his thinking for 
a moment. In what connection, he seemed to be asking 
himself, had he last seen Lily ? Football—no ! it was not 
football. Ah ! It w f as in connection with that idiotic 
question about his illness. 

" Why, yes, of course, Lily," he said smiling, " you were 
the chap who was so curious to diagnose my sickness— 


though you were a bit late in the act. If I don’t mistake 
I suggested the Sister could give you further particulars. 
I suppose you didn’t trouble to ask her in the end ? " 

Lily stopped and for a moment looked the other over. 

Is the glass in your window’.opaque, Bruce ? Yes, I 
did see the Sister and she told me quite a lot—not only 
about her recent patients, but also about the excellent 
arrangements she has made for their being supplied with 
their papers and correspondence. No delay at all, 
apparently." 

" Excellent ! " cried Bruce. " So excellent, indeed, 
that I suppose you are quite anxious to get into Bay your¬ 
self ? " 

“ Well," Lily paused—" Bay can be a very useful place 
sometimes," he said. And then he sprang up the stairs. 

The smiling Bruce w’atched him go. Then he, too, 
turned and began to ascend. But w’hen he reached the 
next landing he did not continue the ascent to his own 
room, but turned into the passage. As he did so a fag, 
closing a door, came towards him. 

"Is Sharp in his room ? " Bruce said suddenly. The 
boy looked up, a little struck, even in his haste, by the 
speaker’s tone. 

" Yes, Bruce," he said and, released, ran on to the 
staircase. Like most small boys he w'as highly uneasy 
in Bruce’s presence, and glad when escape was possible. 

Bruce walked dow r n the passage. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A DISCUSSION WITH ARAB IN. 


L ILY wanted to be clear. He wanted to think. 

He had that curious sense of exhilaration that 
corned to one when at last one feels oneself within 
reach of something for which for long one has 
been feeling blindly. He was excited and wanted to 
quiet himself. " I wish I'd some of old Hemingway’s 
coolness. He’d simply deal with a case like this as if 
he was solving a jig-saw. Sit down with his brain 
in ice and w’ork the thing 
out." 

For an hour he sat absorbed. 

An observer might have sup¬ 
posed that he was a detective— 
if a young hand, maybe, who, 
with a major clue, still wanted 
a minor one to make the other 
useful. For such w’as the 
position. He found his mind 
running into side paths and 
exploring every inch of these 
with a metaphorical double lens. 

It was upon one of these tracks 
that his curious mind was en¬ 
gaged now—he was remember¬ 
ing that odd incident of the 
rope ladder and the sound 
of the clearing of a throat 
that had been distantly—too 
-distantly for practical purposes 
— reminiscent. 

Even now he could not answer 
a question. 

Suddenly he heard something 
and glanced up. A moment later 
he was getting to his feet and 
looking towards the door, and 
the next moment Sharp stood 
in the doorway. Each boy 
seemed instinctively to cut out 
preliminary greetings and to 
stand clear each to each. 

" You ! " It w r as Lily who 
spoke, the monosyllable burst¬ 
ing from his lips. 


Sharp was pale and the muscles of his face seemed not 
to be under control. 

" Yes, Lily. I wanted to talk to you." He spoke 
quickly, excitedly. The usual amiable ease seemed absent. 
" Yes ? " 

" 1 wanted to say—well—look here. I hear you’ve 
been inquiring into things about—well, about Bruce, 
lie s 1 cca to see me." 

" Oh, he has, has he ? " Lily 
knew that his ow n emotions w ere 
out of control. " And suppose 
I have been inquiring ? Isn’t it 
time ? " 

" Time ? I don’t know what 
you mean or what you expect 
to gain. What I want to say is 
— chuck the inquiry. I don’t 
know its object, of course, but 
chuck it ! " 

" Chuck it ? " Lily had 
suddenly grown cool. He saw’ 
that it was supremely important 
at this moment for him to 
maintain an alert mind. " I 
will certainly vOi chuck it." 

" But you must, man ! You 
must think of the school ! " 

" I suppose your w’ords have 
a meaning ? " 

" Yes, they have," Sharp was 
extraordinarily excited. "There 
are things—I don’t mean crimi¬ 
nal things—that will come out." 
" I stiil mean to go on." 

Sharp drew nearer, his manner 
growing in entreaty. 

" Oh, look here, old man, 
we’ve always been friends. 
Promise me you’ll drop this in¬ 
quiry. You'll find out nothing 
but you’ll—you’ll upset things. 
I say—Promise ! " 

His hands were almost im¬ 
ploring now, he was exerting 



■4 


COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XV.—Three to four hundred years before the Christian 
era the Romans made the aes of bronze their r.tandard, and 
such pieces, at first weighing twelve ounces, but afterwards 
reduced, were coined. 

There were also divisional parts such as the quadrans and 
sextus. The type of the obverse of the larger coins was that 
of the two-faced Janus—looking backwards and forwards. 
From him we have the name of the month of January, when 
the god was supposed to look behind at the winter, and 
forward at the springtime coming. On the reverse of the 
aes was the prow of the vessel in which Saturn was supposed 
to have crossed the Styx. 
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himself to conquer by his appeal. But Lily drew himself 
up. 

# “ I don’t pretend to understand you, Sharp," he said 
coldly. "But you don't make me any the less keen to 
go on." 

Sharp stood back, his face flushed. " All right ! " he 
cried. " But I warn you—go on and you ruin everything. 



the door, walked down the passage, halted at a doorway 
and knocked. 

" Come in," called the voice of Sole, and obeying, Lily 
found his friend sitting looking into the fire. But Sole 
sprang up quickly when he discovered his visitor. 

" You wanted me ? " 

"Yes, Lemon, I did rather. Will you come round 
to my den in five minutes ? I've got something 
rather important to say. I've a notion, too, of 
asking Arabin." 

" Arabin ? " The suggestion in the voice was of 
amusement, mingled, perhaps, with protest. 

“ Yes ? Why not ? Oh, I see—you can't imagine 
me asking that fellow' after the way I've dropped 
him ? Well, I want him. He’s honest. Look here, 
Lemon—apart from you and him there isn’t anybody 
else." 

" Nobody else ? What d’yo\i mean ? " 

" My dear boy ! " cried Lily, his overwrought 
nerves troubling him. " Do wait a few minutes. 
I’ll explain when you come round. I'm going to 

see Arabin. In five minutes-" 

" Right-o! ’’* 

Arabin, rather perplexed and by no means pleased, 
agreed to come. Lily went back. The pair arrived 
together—which relieved the mind of the host. 

Arabin sat down in his uncompromising way. He 
had been working hard for the new Brighouse exam., 
he had been disturbed, and his expression suggested 
that there ought now' to be a very good reason for 
his having been w'itl drawn from work. 

Sole stood undetcrminedly against the mantel¬ 
shelf,. Both arrivals seemed to wait for their host to 
speak. 

Lily leant back in his chair and cleared his throat. 
" I’ve asked yon men here because I w r ant help, and 
what's more, I want it from sources that aren’t in 
any way suspect." 

Arabin turned his solemn eye upon the speaker. 

" What w'ould you say," demanded Lily now, " if 
I said that the Major did not take the Brighouse 
papers ? " 

Arabin half rose. " Really, Lily, jf it’s only to go 

v through that weary business-" 

" It isn't, Arabin," cried Lily. " Sit down, man, 
and at least hear me out. Let me put the question 
again. What would you say if I said I could prove 
that the Major was not guilty of that con¬ 
founded accusation ? " 

"I’d say, produce your confounded proofs," 
retorted Arabin. 

" What would you say. Lemon ? " Lily 
seemed resolved to collect all opinions. 

Sole waited a moment and half turned towards 
the flames. 

" I'd say, you’d done the best work you’d 
ever dene in your life ! " he answered. 

" But prove it," called Arabin. " Prove 
it ! " ' n 


41 ‘ But you must, min ! You must think of the school ! ’ n 


And more than that, you’ll find out things that you'll 
wish you hadn't done ! " 

He turned and flung himself from the room. Lily could 
heir him hurrying down the passage ; a little guttural 
noise floating through the window told him, a moment 
later, that Sharp had gone out. 

Lily, his brain in new confusion, was trying to absorb an 
idea of the late strange visit. That it had some terrible 
relevance to his inquiry he could not doubt. That Sharp 
knew something there could be no question. What did 
he know ? Could it be doubted now that he was criminally 
involved in a conspiracy ? 

Lily felt suddenly a great longing for help, support, 
sympathy. For a moment he considered, then he opened 


(See page 27c*.) " Listen, wait! To tell the plain truth, 

Arabin, 1 claim to have been a lot more judicial 
than the rest of you. I've been thinking more 
of this business than anything else. I suspended judg¬ 
ment ; Grange, on the other hand, took the charge for 
being made out." 

" Of course," snapped Arabin. 

" I, I say, didn’t. I couldn't think of any useful and 
coherent solution ; but I tried to think there was one. 
I knew this much—and in this I was perhaps alone— 
I knew that Hemingway did rtot take those filthy 
papers." 

" You were not alone," Sole spoke. " I knew that 
also." 

" Good man ! You didn’t shout your belief, perhaps, 
Lemon. But you thought right. However, when I’d 
worried for about a hundred years, I was no nearer 
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solving the problem. Remember/ Arabin, to me it was 
just that—a problem.” 

” Quite so. But as I can’t ignore facts and evidence 
with quite the beautiful simplicity which distinguishes 
you and Lemon here, you mustn't think me dull if I say 
1 can’t go beyond the fact that the papere were found in 
Hemingway's room and that he couldn’t explain.” 

“Wait. What an impatient beggar you are. I wish 
you’d let me finish.” 

“ Go ahead, then, Fairyfoot.” 

“ Well, I’d nothing to go on but vague suspicions. I’d 
a notion that there was something wrong in the House— 
something wrong generally. And it did occur to me that 
there might be some relation between this general rotten¬ 
ness and the particular rottenness of the Brigger affair. 
But I'd nothing to go on. Then, last night, as you re¬ 
member, Arabin. I was in the skipper’s room/’ 

" Yes, I remember that.” 

“ Do you, then, remember also something that happened 
there ? ” 

“ No—can’t say that I do.” 

“ What about a note ? ” 

” Oh, that I You mean Bruce’s refusal to play.” 

” Exactly that 1 Now, do you remember what Sharp 
said when he first looked at the note—I don’t mean what 
he said afterwards, but when h£ was off guard-” 

“ Off guard ? What do you mean ? No, I don’t 
remember.” 

” Then, I'll go over it again. He said it was all rot— 
or words to that effect. For a minute all he was thinking 
about was his blessed Rugger team, and the defaulting 
of one of his best players. Well, I cut in by saying, ‘ Oh, 
but Bruce has been ill before—he was ill when the Brig- 
house was coming off.' * Was he ? ’ says Sharp, quite 
contemptuous. * He wouldn’t die of what he had then ! * 
Of course, you'll say, what's all this got to do with the 
question of Major's guilt 1 ” 

“ You’ve read my mind precisely,” said Arabin bluntly. 

“But wait,” went on Lily rapidly; “those words of 
Sharp’s—he tried to withdraw them afterwards, by the way 
—set me thinking. They gave me an idea. Suppose, now, 
that the Major did not put those papers in his desk ? 
How else did they get there ? They couldn't run there 
or walk there or even go there in a bath chair. They 
got there because somebody—some human hand—put 
them there. And if this hidden hand wasn't the Major’s 
then it was presumably the hand of somebody who didn't 
like him.” , ? t 

“ Well ? ” said Arabin, in the tone of a half grudging 
admission. 

“ I’ve always been held up here, because there could 
be no doubt that the only person who came into my mind 
as being a person who disliked the old Major sufficiently 
to do a filthy thing of that kind—could not possibly have 
done it.” 


“ Then, there was somebody who was what you’d call 
an enemy ? ” asked Arabin. 

“ Yes—the Major had copped him on Muncaster Cup 
day coming back up a rope ladder. The Major warned 
him that time. Then old Hem caught the same gent 
again—I only found this out lately—this time the chap 
was corrupting his fag—at cards. This time the Major 
sent him up to Sharp—who for reasons that we shall 
have to look into—wasn't very ferocious with the otfender. 
Well—there’s the enemy. But the enemy, in this case, 
is able to prove a most effective alibi.” 

Arabin shot round in his chair. 

“ You're not talking about Bruce ? ” he cried. 

“ As a matter of fact, I was.” 

“ But he couldn’t-” 

“ That’s what I'm saying. He’d proved an alibi. 
But it struck me suddenly—are we looking at the business 
from the right angle ? We say he can prove he didn't 
do it because he can show an alibi. But suppose he made 
it possible to show an alibi in order to prove that he didn't 
do it ? In other worejs, suppose this alibi was a con¬ 
trivance ? And if it is a contrivance, isn't that some 
evidence that Bruce knows more about this business than 
is supposed ? ” 

Arabin rubbed his chin, gently considering, and now, 
obviously, interested. Convinced, as he still was, of 
Hemingway’s guilt, he was not prepared to go great lengths 
in defence of Bruce. 

“ Well—we’ll go that far if contrivance is established.” 

“ Very well. I think it's proved for this reason. No¬ 
body can put a name to Bruce’s affliction. I asked Sharp 
and he dodged, and when I asked the Sister—as I did do 
—she said she hadn’t the faintest. Obviously she didn’t 
believe there was anything wrong at all. She thought 
he'd gone sick simply to excite sympathy in the examiners, 

I suppose. But she doesn't believe he was ill. And I’m 
justified now in saying that he pretended to be ill to prove 
an alibi. And as there wouldn't be any sense or object in 
proving an alibi unless he was mixed up with the Brigger 
affair, I declare that Bruce was mixed up in it.” 

“ So far so good,” answered Arabin. “ But we haven't 
finished. If he was mixed up in the business how did 
he work the trick ? For, remember, the chap was in bed. 
Obviously—though we could probably put this to the 
test—he must have slipped out of bed when nobody was 
looking.” 

“ That—or-” Lily stopped short for a moment, and, 

when he continued, his voice seemed to take on a strange 
slow solemnity, “ or he had an accomplice.” 

“ You think he had one ? ” cried Arabin. 

“ I do.” 

“ And you suspect-? ” 

“ A very exalted person indeed.” 

The atmosphere of the room seemed to grow tense. 
The very walls seemed to listen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FINAL STEP. 


“ SUPPOSE you have a meaning. What on earth 
I is it ? ” demanded Arabin half wrathfully. This 
1 juggling with words, as he held it to be, he at 
all times disliked. But during the time he had 
sat in Lily’s room a change had come over him. Lily was 
speaking with a power the actual fact of which he probably 
did not himself recognise. 

In a moment when any abuse or wrong—it need not be 
general or political—is in course of being righted, there 
comes to the reformer some special endowment of force 
and conviction; and Lily was holding his audience, 
conquering it. Arabin listened now as he had not listened 
at first. The effect upon the other hearer was perhaps 
more obscure. 

“ I mean this. Bruce not only put those papers in 


the Major’s room, he read them before he put them there. 
That is proved by the fact that such a dud came very 
near the top of the list. But he never left his bed. There¬ 
fore the papers were taken to him. Somebody pinched 
them and took 'em to Bay. For a long time I was held 
up. But then I began following another line. There'd 
been a rummy old business with a rope ladder. You may 
not have heard anything about it. But it was thrust 
on my attention, you see, as the gentleman happened to 
select the line of my window for the route of the pro¬ 
cession. Now, it was this same ladder that the old Major 
had laid it across Bruce for using. Of course, not being 
a prefect, I couldn't interfere, and so the hero went up— 
or rather, I should say heroes—two heroes went up ; I'm 
pretty sure of that, for I heard voices : only very old men 
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talk to themselves. Yes, I heard voices. But whose 
voices ? That's what I want to get at. One was Bruce’s 
—of course. They didn’t speak loud enough for me to 
recognise tones, but we can take it for granted that one 
of them was Bruce. We come to the other. I’ve had 
my suspicions for some time about the other—T've noticed 
things—strange friendships attract more attention than 
obvious ones—you would not look at a flocking together of 
birds of a feather, whereas you would look twice if you saw a 
canary taking the air with an owl, or an eagle and a jack¬ 
daw strolling round. Well, I've a suspicion—you'll say it is 
extravagant—as to the identity of the second gentleman.” 

" I’d certainly give it a stronger name than extravagant 
if you can’t offer a proof,” said Arabin shortly. 

” But I can prove it—up to a point! The man came 
to see me and went away beaten and scraping his throat— 

but hallo !-” Suddenly Lily had sprung to his feet. 

44 I’ve got it. I knew it would come and I’ve got 
it at last—Scraping his throat! What an idiot I 
was not to understand ! It was the skme thing 
as I had heard when the chaps were on 
the ladder! Listen—do you recognise 

this—” and suiting the action to the word 
he cleared his throat as he had heard 
another do. ” Do you twig it ? ” 

But already Arabin was rising and 
staring wildly. 

” The only person I can 
think of is the skipper—you're 

not such an idiot-” 

” I am, though. And I 
can prove it—up to a point.” 

Lily spoke firmly. 44 Like a 
chump I couldn't recognise 
that throat trick, though it 
was that that I'd heard when 
those chaps climbed up the 
ladder. I was so occupied 
with their voices that I didn't 
think about anything else. I 
thought nothing of that sound 
at the time. Nor did I think 
about it when he scraped his 
throat like that quite lately 
in my hearing. In fact, I did 
not think of it till now. But 
it makes it clear to my mind 
that Sharp was in tow with 
Bruce.” 

” And you’re satisfied with 
a ridiculous proof of that 
kind ? ” asked Arabin, a little 
contemptuously again. 

44 Wait! ” cried Lily. " I’ve 
got another thing to say. I 
say that Sharp is involved. 

What would make you be¬ 
lieve that he was ? ” 

44 I don’t know,” answered Arabio, “ that anything 
would, short of his own acknowledgment.” 

Lily brought his hand down on the table. ” He has 
given it,” he exclaimed. 

44 What do you mean ? ” 

44 I mean this. I questioned Bruce about his illness. 
He knew I was suspicious. He knew I was going to ask 
the Sister. He had the wind up. But he ‘didn’t keep 
silent. He evidently told Sharp. (By the way, why 
should he tell Sharp ?) And what happens now ? Listen! 
Sharp comes to me—to this very room—and begs—yes, 
begs—almost with tears in his eyes—that I should give 
lip the inquiry. I remain firm—I won't give way, I say. 
Then, says he, thinking he'll down me, ‘ You’ll be sorry 
for what you do. Things will come out that you 11 be 
sorry came out.’ That’s what he said but half an hour 
ago. Is that good enough ? ” 

That some impression had been made on both his hearers 
was quite obvious. 


Y-yes,” Arabin began to acknowledge slowly, un¬ 
willingly. ” There is, perhaps, a case for investigation. 
But whether he's-” 

” Really involved has to be further proved ? Exactly ! 
But what I say is—we can’t leave the Major with the 
disgrace on him and refuse to inquire into the business 
further. I've proved Bruce had a reason for hating him— 
as a matter of fact, did hate him ; also that he pretended 
to be sick and, by the pretence, managed to prove his 
alibi. You know enough of our beautiful Bruce to believe 
him much more capable of do¬ 
ing the dirty than the Major. 

Again, I’ve shown that Bruce 


‘ And you suspect- 


-?* 4 A very exalted person indeed!’” (See page 272.) 

is mixed up in some way with the skipper and that both 
have the wind up.” 

44 Yes, but— ” said Arabin sharply, “ you’ve not 
explained one thing. If Bruce read the papers somebody 
took them to him. You think Sharp did, but we haven’t 
proved that yet. Again, if Sharp did take them he would 
not be above reading them, and if he read them how did 
he come to be below Hemingway and Bruce, seeing that, 
actually, he’d be above them ? ” ’ 

44 I've thought of that. But if my theory is right, Bruce 
had a hold of some kind and insisted that he must come 
out on top. Still, you’re right on the other point. I've 
not quite proved that part of my case. The unfortunate 
part of the business is this, that the Sister was out for a 
few minutes. She did not see anyone visit Bruce. But 
when she got back she saw him reading letters, and he 
told her chat ' they ’ had just sent the mails across to 
him and that he'd had a letter from home. She remembers 
that much. My view is that the letter from home wasn’t 

20 
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a letter at all, but those papers—plus some cuttings from 
cribs bearing on the questions. There we’re held up. 
And it is because we're held up that I called in you two 
men to help." * 

" Well, we’ll help." Arabin spoke abruptly, as usual. 
“ The first thing to do is to find out whether Sharp did 
visit Bruce in Bay. And as you say that the Skip knows 
you’re making inquiries, the way to proceed is obvious." 

" And is-? " It was Sole who now broke a long 

silence. 

" Go to the man who ought to know best—Sharp him¬ 
self." 

" You mean that ? " cried Lily. The bold move was 
always the move he liked best. He had not expected to 
find Arabin so disposed to it. 


" It’s the obvious thing to do." 

" But," suggested Sole slowly, " suppose he doesn't-" 

he hesitated. 

" Own up ? " answered Arabin. " Perhaps he won’t. 
We can tell from his manner to what extent he's lying." 

“ And do we all go ? " Sole asked the question. 

" I don’t know that we need." Arabin was considering. 

" That being the case," answered Sole, “ I suggest that 
you go alone, Arabin." 

" No, I won't do that. I must have a witness. But. 
as Fairy is already involved, I think he had better come 
with me." 

The other two agreed, whereupon Arabin sprang from 
his chair. 

" Now is the time," he said. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


TO AVOID TEMPTATION. 

We have read a story of a man who once 
asked an Eastern king if he could tell 
him how to avoid temptation. The king 
told the man to take a vessel brimful 
of oil and carry it through the streets of 
the city without spilling one drop. "If 
one drop is spilled," said the king, " your 
head shall be cut off,” and he ordered 
the executioners, with drawn swords, 
to walk behind the man to carry out his 
orders. 

There happened to be a fair going on 
in the town, and the streets were crowded 
with people. However, the man was 
very careful, and he returned to the king 
without having spilled one drop of the 
oil. Then the king asked : " Did you 
see anyone while you were walking the 
streets ? " 

" No," said the man ; " I was thinking 
of the oil; I noticed nothing else." 

"Then," said the king, "you have 
learned how to avoid temptation. Fix 
your mind on God as you fixed it on the 
oil. You will not then be tempted to 
sin." 

* * * 

A USEFUL BIRD'SCARER. 

One of the most effective bird-scarers for 
keeping the creatures away from fruit 
trees is of simple make. Get rather a 
wide bottle and take away the boitom 
of this. The removal is easily accom¬ 
plished by making a deep mark with a 
file at the lower part of the bottle and 
then following this round the circle with 
a red-hot iron. The glass cracks all the 
way and a tap will bring the lower part 
away. Into the neck of the bottle push 
a cork, driving this well down. Then, 
down the middle of the cork, bore a hole 
through which a length of wire is passed, 
the lower end of which hangs down about 
two-thirds oi the way inside the bottle. 
At this end make a loop to which is hxed 
a large button, or anything ot a -.lmilar 
nature. The other end of the wire is 
suspended trom a supple branch so that 


the glass bell has a free movement. The 
tinkling noise effectively frightens away 
all birds, and it is not at all unmusical 
even where a large number of the scarers 
are used. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

♦ * * 



NEW BOOKS. 

Three new books which will give un¬ 
bounded delight to younger readers of 
the " B.O.P." have just been issued by 
the Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouvene 
St., E.C. 4. These are: " Mollie’s Good 
Intentions," by Ethel Corkey ; " Teddy’s 
Year with the Fairies," by M. E. Gullick; 
and " Mother Earth and Fairy Folk," by 
Alice Massie. Each volume has coloured 
and other illustrations, with a beautiful 
coloured picture cover. 


In the first-named book we dis¬ 
cover that Mollie’s good intentions are 
sometimes unexpectedly embarrassing in 
execution, and often altogether discon¬ 
certing to the people concerned. There 
is also a rare pickle of a boy in this de¬ 
lightful story, and the two children have 
a fine adventure together. " Teddy's 
Year " is a nature book, explaining some 
of the wonderful things of nature, inter¬ 
preted by a fairy to a boy of eight. In 
" Mother Earth and Fairy Folk " we have 
seven fairy tales told to a little boy, the 
various aspects of nature being dealt 
with in a fanciful, whimsical w*ay, while 
anything like " pointing a moral" is 
carefully avoided. 

* * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

Problem No. 12. 

By Dr. Brown, 
black. 



White to move and draw. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. n. , 

Position: Black men on 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 17, 20. White men on 13, 15, 
18, 19. 24. 26, 27, 28, 30, 31. White to 
move to win: 18—14, 9—18, 13—11, 

8—1 5> 26—22, 17—26, 3CP-7. 2—11, 

19— 1. White wins. Battersby beat Kirk 
thus in one of the Scottish Championship 
Tourneys. 
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THE TUNA. 


A monarch in the world of fish is the tuna, found in its prime 
in the sea waters of California. There it has been known to 
attain a length of fourteen feet, turning the scale at fifteen 
hundred and even two thousand pounds. An average tuna, 
however, may be said to be about six feet in length, and to 
weigh about a hundred and eighty pounds. The tuna is what 
is known as a game fish, and anglers from all over the world 
resort to the Californian islands and bays to enjoy the splendid 
sport of tuna fishing. 

The favourite food of the lordly tuna is flying-fish, and in 
pursuit of these the leaping tuna (Thunnus thynnus) will 
project itself eight or ten feet into the air, coming down again 
into the sea with a splash that makes the water boil. The 
fish is so powerful that, when hooked with rod and line, a tuna 
will sometimes tow the fisher¬ 
man’s boat about for seven or 
eight hours. Big tuna are fre- 
quently harpooned. In such ' 

circumstances the harpoon line 
has on occasion been hitched to ^ 

a horse, the intention, of course, 
being to tow the tuna ashore. 

Instead, the big fish has pulled ,; |; g^ gj gjSlj 

the horse backwards into the 

water, then broken the line and ^ 

gone off. . The 

In some respects the tuna is 
rather a mysterious fish. There 

are certain regions where at particular times it is to be found, 
whilst beyond that indefinite patch of sea no tuna is to be seen. 
Here and there on the ocean in that part of the world strange 
areas appear where for half a dozen miles or so the sea is 
smooth as a mill pond. These “ smooths ” teem with tuna. 

One day the great tuna will rush at the fisherm-n’s bait 
and will leap after the flying fish without stopping. Next day, 
or even later in the same day, no kind of bait will tempt them, 
and none rises at the fish that skim above the water. 

Then again, next to nothing is known as to the spawning of 

the tuna, and young ones, say of from five to ten pounds 

weight, are very rarely seen. It is believed that, soon after being 
hatched, the young form themselves into schools and go down 
into very deep water. Off the coast of California the sea is 
in certain places more than a mile deep. 

Tuna are divided into three kinds. There is the leaping 


tuna, already mentioned, the long-finned tuna (Thunnus 
alalonga), of which we show a picture, and the yellow-finned 
tuna (Thunnus macrnpterus). The average weights of the last 
two mentioned are about sixty pounds and seventy-five pounds 
respectively. 


OUR INSECT-HUNTERS. ] 


To every one of our entomologists I can confidently recom¬ 
mend “ The Insect Hunter's Companion,” by the Rev. Joseph 
Greene. M.A., revised and extended by A. B. Farn. The price 
of the little book is is. 6 d., and it is published by Adlard & 
Son and West Newman, Ltd. After a clo^e p rusnl of the 
work I can honestly say that these ” instructions for collect¬ 
ing and preserving butterflies, moths, beetles, bees, flies. See." 

would be cheap at three times 
the cost, for the 120 closely 
printed pages are tightly packed 
with valuable hints and direc- 

\ _ /§( tions, the majority of which 

convey exactly the kind of 
assistance for which scores of 
xfe, correspondents are continually 

a PPly* n g to me. 

^ As affording an idea of the 

” Compani n.’s " scope, let us 
r take a glance at its contents. 

una> In the section devoted to 

lepidoptera we find ample advice 
as to searching for eggs, rearing and preserving larv;e, beating, 
pupa digging (with special notes as to 1 species), nets, sugar¬ 
ing, killing and so forth. There is a chapter about coleoptera, 
or beetles, and another devoted to hymenoptera, or ants, wasps, 
bees, &c., each with plenty of information as to collecting. 

By vn of specimen extracts I may include the following the 
first of them dealing with the subject of a butterfly-hunting 
ramble. 

” It is essential to a successful butterfly expedition that the 
day be warm and sunshiny, though an intensely hot or very 
sultry day is by no means the best. Butterflies are rarely on 
the wing before 9 a.m., or after 4 p.m. The most likely localities, 
in general, are : open glades and sidings in woods, and especially 
flowery meadows in or on the borders of them ; lanes, fields, 
particularly clover ; heaths ; chalky districts, tfc.” 

You will be aware of the fact that I have always persisted 


With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
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in stipulating that the B.O.F.C. member shall keep a note-book. 
This is what the *' Companion " says hs to an Entomological 
Diary: “ A diary of captures should be carefully kept, recording 
locality, date, condition, numbers of the various species, also 
any other details worth recording. This will be found not only 
to afford considerable amusement when, as in winter time, we 
desire * to fight our battles o'er again,’ but will assist in refresh¬ 
ing the memory when the time for collecting comes again. If, 
too, meteorological remarks are included, valuable information 
will accumulate bearing upon the influence the weather has on 
the dates of appearance of species.” 

Special sections that should not be missed are those that 



44 Oakdene Blue Boy.’* 

(Blue Beveren Rabbit.) 


treat of those three bugbears of the collector—namely, grease, 
mould and mites. Note also the particulars given as to relaxing. 
Though the book i3 not big, a perfect mine of knowledge is con¬ 
tained within its covers/ It is comprehensive, plainly to be 
understood by all, and pre-eminently practical. 


Eyes.—Large brilliant blue, iris to match body colour . 5 

Ears.—Fairly long, well furred, carried erect to form a V . 5 

Feet.—Fore feet straight and short, hind feet longer and 

stronger ; nails blue as possible .... 5 

Total Points • 100 

Faults.—Hair or eyes other than blue ; pendent ears ; coarse, 
thin, uneven, or woolly coat; legs bent; slab sides ; ex¬ 
cessive dewdap. 

Our first photographic reproduction shows a picture of " Oak- 
dene Blue Boy,” the property of Mr. William Adams, of Loughton, 
Essex. A beautiful example of colour, type, fur and size, 
this is one of the most famous Blue Beverens yet known to 
the fancy. The second picture is of ” Georges Carpentier,” 
a very fine blue eyed White Beveren, which is owned by 
Mrs. H. Lacy-Hulbert, of Mordcn Grange, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

• Of course, one can readily appreciate that in raising 
rabbits for the sake of their fur it is most profitable to 
have them as large as possible, because, quality being 
equal, big pelts make more money than small ones. But 
a really large rabbit is a somewhat unwieldy creature, and 
may be not in all ways convenient as a pet, for which 
reason I am glad to be able to remind you that in every 
litter the young rabbits vary as to size and if you think 
of investing in those of this breed you may possibly have 
less difficulty in securing some of the smaller specimens. 
The Blue Beveren, as it is often called, is such a comely 
and lovely little animal, so full of elegance, grace and 
style, that I for one, though happily myself not a fur- 
coat wearer, am anxious to do all I can to further its 
progress in this country. 

As regards the origin of the Beveren, I will include 
an extract from our invaluable contemporary ” Fur and 
Feather,” which says :— 

” The Blue Beveren originated in Beveren, a village in 
a certain part of the province of Antwerp that is called 

* Paysde Waes,’ lying about twelve milesfrom St. Nicholas. 
All sorts of self-blue rabbits are called Beverens by the un¬ 
initiated. There is really only one, the original Blue Beveren, 
not too large, mandoline shape, blue eyes, short V-shaped ears, 
rich dense coat. The brown-eyed Beverens are French.” • 

Thanks to enthusiastic admirer's, w-e have now, as exampled, 
an English Beveren. Tt is a breed that should certainly be 
popular with boys. 

* * * 


I THE "BOY’S OWN” RABBITRY. \ 


V.—BEVEREN. 
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\ THE CUCKOO'S MATE. 1 


During the last few years there has continued a great boom 
in what may be called commercial rabbit-keeping. By which 
I mean rabbit-keeping for the sake of fur production. So huge 
is the demand for fur of every kind that there is a shortage of 
fur-bearing animals all over the world. Wherefore the people 
whose business it is to provide the pelts have energetically taken 
to encourage the raising of rabbits for the sake of their skins, 
and in almost every country the result has been a prodigious 
increase in the output of rabbits. 

As you will understand, there are some kinds of rabbit that 
have much better fur than others. It is of finer texture, and 
sometimes of so good a colour that it does not need to be dyed. 
Several breeds of rabbit that fulfil those conditions arc such 
as until recent times have been very little known in this country. 
One of these is the Beveren, which is now firmly established 
here, and is making more and more friends every day. Although 
the Beveren owes its introduction to English fanciers primarily 
to the fact that it is a fine fur producer, it is such a nice-looking 
and engaging little creature that I am sure it has a promising 
future as a pet, which is why I unhesitatingly give it a place 
in our ” Babbitry” as one of the newer varieties that call for 
notice. 

It will be useful to quote the accepted standard of excellence 
that has been set up for the Giant Blue Beveren, which is as 


follows :— 

General Appearance.—Mandoline shape ; long, broad back ; 
haunches w’ell developed ; tail broad, medium length, 
carried close to body^ ...... 

Size.—Large as possible, but not under 7 lbs. ; firm, clean 
flesh and healthy condition ..... 

Coat.—Long, silky, thick, soft, very lustrous, exceedingly 
fine, lying loosely on body ..... 

Colour.—Clear, intenseshade of lavender blue throughout . 

Head.—Bold, not too long ; profile markedly bent down ; 
muzzle broad ....... 


20 


20 

20 

5 


This is a name by which that quiet but interesting bird, the 
wryneck, is often known. The reason for its being so called 
is that it—a migratory species—usually arrives in Biitain in the 
early spring, about the same time as the cuckoo. And in the 
early autumn it wings its way to other climes, just at the same 
time as the cuckoo does. About seven inches in length, the 
bird is of speckled rufous brown colour, the hen being duller 
of plumage. 

The wryneck obtains its name from the fact that it has a 
habit of tw'isting its head on its shoulders, for which movement. 



44 Georges Carpentier.” 1 

(Blue-eyed White Beveren.) 
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indeed, its neck would seem to have been specially constructed. 
Not only can a wryneck look over its shoulders, but it can 
look to the rear over its back. It can even turn its head still 
farther and look over the other shoulder. Even then the per¬ 
formance is not finished, for the bird can actually turn its head 
farther than that and positively look out in front again. To 
watch the wryneck doing this, one might well imagine its neck 
to be fitted with a universal or ball-and-socket joint. 

A bird of the tree-trunks, the wryneck seems to spend all 
its time hunting for insects. If you catch sight of qne, do not 
fail to watch it. Medium-sized or rather small trees are its 
favourites, and from one tree to another it makes short un 
dulating flights. Observe it carefully and in silence, and you 
will see it feeding on the insects that its sharp little eyes detect 
in the crevices of the bark. Sometimes you may observe it 
climbing the tree-stem after the manner of a woodpecker. The 
wryneck has a long, sticky tongue, and it is with the tip of 
its tongue' that it picks up the 
insects. 

If, for the purpose of observation, 
you are stalking a wryneck, you may 
be surprised to see it suddenly fly 
down to the ground and there con¬ 
tinue its hunting. The bird is in 
search of ants, a very tempting form 
of diet for it. Those insects, as well 
as ant-grubs and cocoons, it also 
licks up with its long tongue. 

May is the month during which 
to look for wrynecks' eggs, which, 
generally six to eight in number, are 
glossy white without any markings 
upofl them. The nest, if such it can 
be termed, consists simply of a layer 
of soft rotten wood and chips at the 
bottom of a hole in a tree-trunk at 
no great height above the ground. 

Sometimes the nest is to be found 
in a hole in a bank. 

Besides its names of wryneck and 
" cuckoo's mate," this bird is in 
some parts called the" snake-bird," 
and that for the reason that the hen 
hisses loudly when disturbed while 
sitting on her eggs. The wryneck’s 
nest, at the bottom of a hole, is often 
so situated that, when you have 
located the eggs, it may be very 
difficult to get possession of them 
without breaking them. 



comes near the shell, its owner at once attacks the intruder and 
endeavours to drive him off. Supposing the precious egg-shell 
is by any means swept away, or demolished ? Or if the cater¬ 
pillar is driven away from the shell ? What happens ? The 
caterpillar dies of starvation. For, though there may be plenty 
of other similar egg-shells about, the caterpillar will not touch 
them. It will (and can) feed solely upon'its own empty egg-shell, 
and that is its only food for seven days, until the caterpillar has 
cast its first skin. 

Usually the caterpillar very early seems to lay in a stock of 
egg-shell sustenance, to last the week or so. During the first 
hour or two of existence, it may eat perhaps the whole, or maybe 
only half of the shell. And once it has made up its mind that 
it is bodily well supplied, to last until it casts its first skin, then 
it turns its back on the shell, walks away from it, and wijl have 
nothing to do with it after. So you see that this caterpillar is 
as unconventional in its habits as it is weird in appearance, and 
affords us still another example of 
the wonderful things in Nature. 

Besides beech the caterpillar is 
sometimes to be found on birch, oak 
or hazel. The greyish-brown or 
blackish moth is not common, but 
in some seasons a fair number are 
taken in the Midlands and the South 
and East of England. 
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l B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 
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A QUEER CATERPILLAR. i 


A Kangaroo Rat. 


X 


Do you live near any beech woods ? 

If you do, make a note to hunt 
there, in due season, for the extra¬ 
ordinary caterpillar of the Lobster 

Moth. It is the caterpillar that is responsible for the name of 
the moth ; for, in the various odd attitudes which it assumes 
when alarmed, it bears something of a resemblance to a lobster, 
and also has a strange likeness to a spider and an ant. In more 
ways than that, too, it is a most peculiar creature, and one that 
it is well worth your while to study. 

In colour this strapgely-shaped caterpillar is brown, with red 
markings on its head, and body rings of reddish-brown. You 
must look closely for it, because it takes up such a position that 
it mav easily be mistaken for a withered leaf of the b^cch. I 
have referred to it as being something like a lobster and something 
like a spider and an ant; but it actually is so unlike anything else 
in all creation that hungry birds, on .seeing it, lose ail thought of 
a meal and fly away in positive alarm. That is how the Lobster 
Moth caterpillar escapes destruction. 

The pale-cream eggs of the moth turn to dull purplish colour, 
and they are hatched about the tenth day. The young cater¬ 
pillars look very imposing and large, for they have long legs, and 
a queer tail that is always twisting about this way and that. 

From the moment that they are hatched, each young cater¬ 
pillar keeps careful guard over its empty egg shell ; for the 
youngster knows tnat loss ol tnat empty egg shell means death. 
The caterpillar feeds on that empty egg shell. It may walk an 
inch or two away, but it will soon hurry back to the shell, at 
which it now and again takes a nibble. If another caterpillar 


This little Australian animal, which can be caught any¬ 
where about the bush, has thick grey fur, similar to that of 
a grey rabbit, only not so long. It stands about twelve 
inches high and has a long tail, short front paws and big 
back legs, the latter being very thick. The kangaroo Rat 
makes its lair in tall grass and very dense undergrowth. 

(Photo by N. Macdonald, Haberfield, Sydney, NS.W.) 


The December Field Club Com- / 
petition was not quite up to the 
usual standard. Christmas festivi¬ 
ties, as well as a natural falling off 
in nature-study interest, by reason of 
the season of the year, may be taken 
to account for this. Several of the 
drawings submitted, however, were 
very well done, giving evidence again 
of close observation on the part of 
competitors. After due considera¬ 
tion the Prize Award has been made 
as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : 
Frank Smith, i Harrowden Road, 
Tinsley, near Sheffield. Half-guinea 
Prize for Nature Drawing : William 
Robson, Allerdenc House, Broomhill, 
Acklington S.O., Northumberland. 
Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books : Ralph Seagar, 7 South St., 
Newton, Auckland, New Zealand ; 
H. E. Riddett, 10 Charlotte Terrace, 
King’s Cross, N.; Edgar Wilkinson, 
23 Sandygate Terrace, Laisterdyke, 
Bradford. Extra Prizes of Two-and- 
Sixpenny Books : William S. Gil¬ 
bert, 59 Brocklehurst St., New Cross, 
S.E. 14-; William Ashley, 58 Townfield Lane, Bamton, North- 
wich ; Philip E. Pugh, 6 Granville Street, Monton, Eccles, Lancs. 
Specially Commended : Jack Wilson, Bingley; Edward Pinckard, 
Woburn ; Stephen Girling, Guildford ; C. Mitchell, Glasgow ; 
M. Casellas, New Norcia ; W. Davison, Aby, Lines. ; Leonard 
Corsie, Broxburn; C. J. Wright, St. Mary Cray; J. Jull, 
Tottenham ; E. Deuchars, Bexhill; Geoffrey L. Gray, Kudat, 
British North Borneo; John R. Rhodes, Clayton-le-Moors; 
Arthur B. Nicolson, Drumlithie, N.B. ; F. J. Conduit, Hasle- 
mere; H. Davidson, Gateshead-on-Tyne; A. D. Gardner, 
Johannesburg; William Christopher, Tring; H. N. Johnson, 
Hull ; W. R. Williams, New Tredegar; Robert Middleton, 
Edinburgh ; Arthur Swann, Derby: Muriel Vincent, Ware ; L. J. 
Hardy, Liverpool; Mary Cross, Durban ; Fred Polsue, Penzance. 


1 


A NEW B.O.F.C. BADGE. 

i A new metal badge for Field Club members, in the 
shape of a button, is in preparation. The attention of 
readers is directed to page 259 of this number, on which 
will be found some particulars of the badge. Further 
announcements will be made in due course. 
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Queries and Answers. 

A. E. McCormick. —Your notes as to keeping newts in an aquarium are interesting, 
and l can congratulate you upon the accuracy of your observation, and the 
practical way in which you look alter your pets. For all that, it is best, as I 
before stated, to have some rockery that rises above the surtace of the water 
in the aquarium. The newts are thus able to live much in the same way as 
if they •.till had their freedom, which should, of course, be the aim of all who 
keep wild creatures of any kind in captivity. 

iL. O. Roberts. —You are certain to find the guinea-pig orcavy a satisfactory pet. 
To learn all that is necessary about the animal, you should obtain “Cavies,” 
price 2s. 3 d., from ” Fur and Feather’' Office, Idle, Bradford. 1 do not know 
the add res* of a dealer in your town. Cavies can usually be purchased in London 
from Gamige of Holborn, or Wbitclev’s, Westbourne Grove, or of Harrod’s 
Stores. Hamlyn of 221 St. Gorge’s Street, London Docks, is another dealer 
who often has a selection of cavies. 

L. E. Blaise.— Obtain a copy of the “ Feathered World,” which you should be able 
to get from your railway station bookstall. Therein you will find advertise¬ 
ments of ducks for sale. The book on ducks, published at the office of that 
paper,is the best one for your purpose. 

K. B. Robinson. —While continuing your nature studies it will be certainly ad¬ 
vantageous that you have some animal pet or pets at home. You should do 
well with a pair of squirrels, even though, in more or less complete degree, they 
require to have their winter sleep. Is not Cross, the well-known Liverpool 
ani nil dealer, within easy reach of you ? Squirrels are often advertised lor 
sale in the columns of the “ Exchange and Mart,” published weekly. 

J. A. Divies-Collev. —Tympanites, commonly called ppt-belly,in rabbits is caused 
by errors of feeding, especially by a sudden change from dry to succulent or 
must food, or food that has been exposed to frost. For treatment of your 
Belgian Hares get “Everybody’s Book of the Rabbit,” price is. 6 d., from 154 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. Food should consist of bran, oats and hay, with plenty 
of green stuff, such as lettuce, grass, clover, dandelion, vetches, tares, swedes, 
carrots, mmgolds, and so forth. The rabbits should always have access to a 
pan of clean drinking water. Are you carefully noting the valuable information 
given month by month in the ’’ ’ Boy’s Own ’ Rabbitry ” ? 

Walter Roper. —Tea-leaves are not to be recognised as a food for rabbits. They 
have no nourishing value whatever. Their only use is for mixing with bran, 
to give moisture to it and in that way aili in its digestion. Rabbits should 
always have access to a pan of clean drinking water. 

“W. E. Reed.— Botanical drying paper is the best for drying flowers, ferns, seaweeds, 
and so forth. Amongst other advantages, it requires to be changed less often 
than doe- ordin ary blotting-paper. For price and sizes apply to Adlard ft Son 
ft West Newman, 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. 

ftf. Pilcher*— Instead of specially miking a “sugaring ” mixture for the capture of 
moths, you can use treacle—not golden syrup—in which a little rum or beer 
is mixed. This is spread with a brush on trees or palings just after sunset, 
but you will have no chance of success with the method before, at earliest, the 
month of June. 

C. Corhey.—A good geological map of South-East England is to be found in 
“ Geological Excursions Round London," price 4s. 6 d., of Murby ft Co., Bouveric 
Street, E.C. 4. 

C. E. Johnston. —Milk given to rabbits should always be previously boiled. It 
has a good effect on the quality of the ooat. Many useful hints generally as 
to the keeping of raboits are included in our current series of articles entitled 
“ The ’ Boy’s Own ’ Rabbitry.” It includes the latest information as to all 
the most recently introduced breeds oi rabbit. 


f 



I. —During your rambles, you should work quietly 
along the edge of wet ditches in the fields. Now is 
the time when the ditches contain much frog-spawn, 
and to feed upon it come many birds and small animals. 
Their habits may be observed, provided you approach 
them silently, which is the fascinating field game 
of spring-time stalking. 

II. —For the benefit of your field work generally, 
find out and explore what we may call " froggy " 
places. Invariably such situations teem with life of 
all kinds; in miniature they are often as the jungle 
of the tropics. 

III. —By river and stream remark how fish begin 
to rise to the fly. Of the habits of fish comparatively 
little is known. See what you can learn about them. 

IV. —On warm days you may possibly find some 
of the butterflies that have been hibernating, the 
brimstone, comma, red admiral, painted lady, 
tortoiseshell, clouded yellow and the peerless peacock. 

V. —A prize of the pine woods is the pine beauty, 
a moth of chestnut red, with upper wings delightfully 
marked. Look for it on the trunks of the trees. 

VI. —Instead of sugaring for moths, try the effect 
of slices of rotten apple, fastened to trees. In some 
localities this forms the best kind of lure. 

VII. —In woodland districts the quick *' dill-ill-ill *' 
whistle of the wryneck may be heard. Try to see 
that strange bird, which is an adept at remaining 
unobserved ; it is intensely interesting to study, as 
our note on the bird (see page 276) makes clear. 


I\ Binnall. —Many thanks for your letter as to the Little Owl. You will, however, 
find that the facts are as were staled. 

A. Weigel. —Collecting for your own private museum is a capital form of hobby. 
A book touching upon the subject is “ The Story of our Museum. Showing how 
we Formed it and what it Taught us,” by the Rev. H. Hnusman, B.D., price 
3s. 6 d., post free, of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

And a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or p.ctures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the' ’ B.O. P.” will be able to ta»e part therein. Prize-winning N otes. Photographs, and 
Lrawings will be published from time to time in these pages 1 he closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. I he 1 ditor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o lhe Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street. London. E.C. 4. 

List op Prizes for Selection Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes. botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, buttertiy- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition. will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given on the MS or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows ’• '* If success* 
ful, I-should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badtfe. 

Printed on blue silk, price 4 d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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The early Editor Bird and the too large Wcrm! 


J. W. Johnson. —Write to the Secretary of the Missionary 
Society you wish to work under, the Church Missionary 
Society', or whichever it may be, but consult your clergy¬ 
man or minister first. 

D. Mapp.—The method is only suitable for a lighter boat, as 
you would not be able to raise enough steam to go any 
distance. 

R. A. Lewis.— It is a token, £t Dublin halfpenny of 1795, and 

worth sixpence. 

L. M. Murray. —1. Take it to the museum and inquire. It is 
worth thirty shillings. 2. George the Third threepence, 1800, 
worth a shilling. 3. French ten centimes, 1809. threepence 
4. French five centimes of the first Republic, year 5, worth 
a shilling. 5. The face value of an American cent is a 
halfpenny. 

Glasgow. —It is not a coin but a counter used in a round game 
at cards. 

S. C. Johnson. —Go to the public library and look at the adver¬ 

tisements in “ The Engineer/' “ Engineering," and such 
papers. 

C.M.G.—You can obtain all the particulars by calling at the 
Secretary’s office at the University, which is close to you. 
It would be better to call, or to get someone to write a letter 
for you, as your handwriting is rather youthful at present. 

N. F. Webb. —We had an article on sailing punts, and, years ago, 
on heavy old-fashioned punts, but we have not had one on 
the modem Thames punt; and all the articles arc out of 
print. 

S. A. N. Watney. —Too defaced for identification ; probably a 
token from the traces of a portcullis on the reverse. 

G. Hurst. —1. Maundy penny worth sixpence. 2. Nova Scotia 
half cent, 1861, w r orth fourpence. 3. George the Third 
halfpenny, 1807, worth fourpence. 4. Third of a farthing, 
worth sixpence. 5. Charles the Second halfpenny, worth 
two shillings. 6. George the Second halfpenny, worth a 
shilling. 7. A coin of Charles the Third of Spain, w'orth two 
shillings. 8. Belgian, worth twopence. 9. Roumanian. 
There are a hundred bani in a leu which is of the same value 
as a franc. 10. Charles the Third of Spain, again, worth a 
shilling. 11. A medal sold in the streets at the Coronation 
of Queen Victoria. 12. East India Companv, one twelfth 
of an anna, worth twopence. 13. East India Company, 
half anna, worth fourpence. 14. East India Company, 
quarter anna, worth threepence. 15. Jersey penny, worth 
threepence. 

L. Robertson. —A Queen Elizabeth sixpence, worth two shillings. 

P. F. Bach. —You do not say what the difficulties are, but they 
would probably be solved by referring to some book on 
marine engine-building which would have all the tables, &c. 
There are such books in the public libraries at Middles¬ 
brough and Sunderland. The books are by A. E. Seaton, 

E. A. Tompkins, and Bauer and Robertson. 

Y.B. —It is only a card counter. The date, 1810, settles that; 
the first sovereigns of George the Third were coined in 1817. 

R. L. Innes —One coin only was enclosed—a farthing of George 
the Fourth, worth fourpence. 


H. Chaudhuri. —Think it out again! " By the working of the 
dynamo the engine would work, and by the working of the 
engine the dynamo would work ”—and as there is nothing 
to work the engine but the dynamo, and nothing to work the 
dynamo but the engine, how can the airplane move ? 

Inquirer and M. Walsh.— [a) George the Third half-crown, worth 
a shilling more ; (6) date impossible, William the Third, 
followed William and Mary, and his coins dated from 1695 ; 
(<c) a current Australian shilling ; (d) date impossible, George 
the Third died in 1820; ( e) also impossible, George the 
Second had no pennies ; (f) a good George the Second guinea 
of 1745, worth fifty shillings; ( g ) groat of 1843, worth 
eightpence ; (h) South African Republic, worth half a crown. 
We cannot value salad bowls. 

C. Marshall. —The sovereign that was paid by France to Ger¬ 
many as part of the indemnity in 1870 and was kept at 
Spandau until it had to be paid to Holland for food, is a 
curiosity worth noting ; but it remains a current coin. 
Many coins have curious histories. 

Wiseacre and L. Wilson. —Write for particulars to the Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

A True Reader. —You are too old to become a midshipman in 
the Royal Navy. You can see the particulars in the 
Quarterly Navy List at any public library, and you can 
obtain them by writing to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 

W. J. Colbourn. —The Confederate ten-dollar bill is of no money 
value, and is not a rarity. 

H. Douglas. —Probably a card counter. Date and inscription 
show it cannot be genuine. 

Scottie.—1. Persian, worth two shillings. 2. Ten centime piece 
of the first French Empire, 1808, worth sixpence. 3. 
Bulgarian, five stotinki. There are a hundred stotinki in 
a lev which is equivalent to a fra ic, and the coin is current. 
4. American cent of 1855, worth twopence.* 

F. N. H. Paine. —A Kruger sovereign worth perhaps twenty-five 
shillings. Spink & Son, 18 Piccadilly, London, W., might 
be interested in the matter. 

R. M. Smith. —Go to the Mitchell Library in Ingram Street; if 
the book you want is not there, the librarian wall probably 
tell you where you can see it and other books on the same 
subject. 

A. Gough. —Write a similar letter to the Secretary, Surveyor's 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, S.W*. 1. 

F. Holmes. —There are no spade guineas or half spade guineas 
of George the Second. The half farthing of 1844 is worth 
threepence. 

C. Crawford. —Copper coins used in Ceylon ; of those issued by 
the Dutch East India Company, the doits arc worth six¬ 
pence each, and the irregular stiver perhaps a shilling or 
more. The British 48-doit piece, 1802, is worth eighteen- 
pence, and the two stiver of 1815 is worth a shilling. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, 44 R.O.P.," 4 BouVf.rie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be narked 44 Correspondence .” As space is 
limited, on'v those nueries that are of general interest to readers trill be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” gains; to hr ess some- 
uhat in advance of pub’ication, re bites must necessarilv be held over some time. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Medi.cval Prisoner (condemned to starvation in'a basement dungeon ):— “ Marry I *twa 3 
fortunate, metheught, that fishes might live in a moat, but now sccmeth it that my last 
hope hath gone ! " 


Homer,” and in the vestry the clergyman who had performed 
the baptismal service was making the usual entries. When 
writing the second name he paused thoughtfully. The parents 
were working-class people. . . 

“Strange,” he thought. “Curious name for the son of a 
navvy." 

Then he turned to the father. “ Your favourite poet ? " 
he asked, pointing to the name. 

“ Poet, sir ? “ repeated the man with a surprised look. ** Poet ? 
No, sir, I keeps pidgins.” 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE. 


WOULD STAND A BETTER CHANCB. 

Followed by seven sturdy and eager-eyed children, the 
woman with the firm lips entered the restaurant and looked 
round for a suitable table. An obsequious waiter showed her 
to a comfortable comer and offered her the menu, anticipating 
a large order and a substantial tip. 

“ Let me see l Beefsteak ! ” murmured the woman, thought¬ 
fully. Then she turned to her eldest daughter. “ Steak for you', 
Bertha ? " she asked. 

“ Yes, please, ma.” 

“ You, Reginald ? " 

" Yes, please, ma.” 

And so on till her seven children had plumped for beefsteak. 
Then she spoke to the waiter. 

“ Bring me a nice well-cooked steak and eight plates, please ! ” 

The astounded menial gasped. 

“ Didn't you hear me ? ” she demanded. 

“ Yes, ma’m I ” he said. “ Only, I was thinking that if your 
family sat at the table next to the lift and sniffed 'ard, they’d 
get more of a meal.” 


*• HOMER.’* 


The good husband entered his little cottage with a contented 
look in his eyes and a gramophone under his arm. 

“ Well,” said his wife angrily, “ I never -thought you would 
buy one of those things. You said you were fed up by the 
continuous screeching of the one they have next door.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” the hubby replied, “ we shall 
have peace at last. That's the one I’ve bought.” 

* * * 

WITHOUT RESERVATION. 

According to the “ Fleet Review,” a man presented himself for 
enlistment who said that his mother was an American who had 
married a Frenchman in Italy. He said, further, that he was 
bom on a ship flying the Spanish colours while she was lying 
in the English Channel; that his parents having died in Sweden 
when he was five, he was adopted by a German who brought 
him up in the United States. The man who adopted him was 
not a naturalised citizen. 

“ Would you class him as a man without a country ? " some¬ 
one asked the recruiting officer. 

“ Thunder, no 1 ” was the reply, “ I’d class him as a League 
of Nations.” 

* * * 



SLIGHTLY MIXED. 

On one occasion the late King had a hearty laugh at a Hindoo 
schoolboy in Madras. The youngsters had been drilled into the 
propriety of saying " Your Royal Highness” should the Prince 
speak to any of them ; and when the heir-apparent accost<xl 
a bright-eyed boy, and, pointing to a prismatic compass, asked, 
“ What is this ? ” 

The youngster, all in a flutter, replied : 

“ It is a royal compass, your prismatic Highness.” 


“Quex” of the “Evening News” tells the following good 
story : 

The christening was just over, the baby’s name being “ George 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME'is offered each 
month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of 
the “ B.O.P." The storyettes need not be original, but where 
they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly written. 
The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded 
as final. ' 

Address The Editor, " Boy’s Own Paper,”4 Bouvene Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard ** Funny Story 
Competition.” 


The winner oi this month's competition is G 
Davies, 34 Chapel Street, Carnarvon, for the story 
ette entitled “ Would Stand a Better Chance.* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Sharp’s door the pair halted. 
Then Arabin knocked. Sharp, 
who was alone, rose to meet 
them, looking from one face to 
another as if trying, not only 
to discover their precise 
errand, but their attitude to¬ 
wards himself. He looked 
pale and anxious, but steady, 
while his visitors wore an air 
of curious solemnity. 

" Sit down, you chaps." 
Sharp spoke quietly, though 
a faint tremor might have 
been detected in the tone. He 
did not know whether Arabin 
had been made acquainted with the fact of his visit to 
Lily, but he suspected it. He pulled chairs with what 
might have seemed at another time an odd formality. 

The visitors took their seats slowly, as though to post¬ 
pone the moment when they would have to sit back, face 
their host, and explain their object in visiting him in this 
ceremonious way. It was Arabin who first found his voice, 
plunging into his subject abruptly, as his customary way 
w^as. 

" It’s not a pleasant job that brings us here, Sharp. 
I understand that you've been round already to see 
Fairy. You'll therefore doubtless guess why we've come 
now." 

Sharp, who was standing up with his back to the grate, 

VOL. XLIII. PART 6. 


looked down, not at Arabin, but upon the worn pattern 
of the rug on the floor. 

" Well, yes. I suppose I can guess. You're making a 
lot of inquiries—or Lily was. And though I’ve told Lily 
to keep out—to keep out for lots of reasons that don't 
benefit myself—for the good of the school and so on— 
Lily says he won’t keep out; and I take it that he's asked 
you to help him in these inquiries, that you’ve given 
your consent, and that you’re beginning your elaborate 
inquisition." 

There was here a momentary return to a freer manner ; 
a sudden, if rather shadowy, pugnacity showed itself; but 
the resistance died out almost at once. 

The school captain stood there waiting, obviously on his 
guard. 

" You've read our intentions, but you've enlarged them 
in your mind. Skipper," said Arabin. " We haven't come 
here to ask you a lot of questions. We want to ask you one 
only." 

" Ask it! " The voice was a little strained, but there was 
eagerness, curiosity in the tone. ; 

" We want to know who took the letters to Bruce when 
he was in Bay. His fag may have done so, but we 
don't think he did. Now, you must not think us 
offensive if we ask you our question. Did you take the 
letters ? ", 

" I ? " Sharp for the first time looked confused. Not 
that he lost colour : his air was that of a man groping, 
trying to find a clue, seeking to discover the relevancy of 
the thing. " I ? " he repeated. " Take letters ? I tell 
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you I don't know what on earth you mean! Can’t you 
explain ? I see you have a meaning! Letters— what 
letters ? " 

" Why," answered Lily, “ the letters that were taken to 
Bruce on his own admission. They—if there are any— 
are always taken to fellows in Bay during the evening, 
and it appears that there were some that evening and that 
they were taken to Bay-" 

" But—but why on earth should / take the confounded 
letters to him ? " inquired Sharp. “I'm not his wretched 
fag, ami?” 

" Still, we thought you took 'em." Lily held doggedly 
to a theory on which Arabin's hold, as indeed his fellow- 
inquirer suspected, was less secure. 

" Frankly. Skipper, I thought you'd taken 'em because 
you’d got very thick with him." 

Sharp started now, and became violently uneasy ; but 
the quality of his confusion was 
now quite different from that 
which had characterised the 
pure muddlement of the earlier 
moment. It could not be 
supposed this time that he did 
not comprehend. 

" You thought that, did you, 

Lily? I see"—he was speak¬ 
ing rapidly, defensively, seeking 
for a point. " Look here, both 
of you," he cried suddenly, 
apparently changing his tactics, 

“ I warn you again that you'll 
do no good by this inquiry. 

Keep off it—I say—keep off 
it ! For the school's sake ! 

Well—look here," veering again. 

" I've been a fool! There ! 

I've let the school down if you 
like. It's over—why should it 
come out ? " 

" But it’s got to come out," 
declared Lily. " You don't 
suppose we’re going to let the Major lie under disgrace to 
save anybody else's skin ? " 

" What can you mean I " cried Sharp, and again his eyes 
reflected his bewilderment. " What's the Major got to do 
with me ? " 

" Because," said Lily sternly, " the man who took those 
letters did not, if he took letters in fact at all, take only 
letters. He took the exam, papers ! " 

Suddenly an angry flush rose in Sharp’s cheek. He took 
a step forward, his fists clenched. 

" You blackguard ! " he cried. " Are you—but you are 
—both of you—you’re charging me with having something 
to do — something pretty dirty apparently — with the 
pinching of those wretched papers ! Is it suggested that 
Hemingway did not take 'em ? " 

" It is," retorted Lily, " and what is more, there is no 
doubt that Bruce arranged the business." 

'" Bruce ? Bruce did that ? " repeated Sharp slowly, 
as if a flood of light was suddenly pouring into his brain 
and illuminating things the existence of which he had 
only half suspected. 

" Yes," went on Lily, " and what is more, Sharp, he had 
an accomplice. The accomplice took the papers to him in 
Bay, and-" 

" I see," cried Sharp, " I see. And the accomplice was 
myself l " He had recovered his manner somewhat. " I 
am beginning to understand your amiable intention re¬ 
garding me. You propose to charge me with helping 
Bruce to ruin Hemingway ? " 


It was Lily who now seemed a little uncertain. 

" Well, that was the idea in my mind," he acknowledged, 
though with less than the assurance he had formerly shown. 

" I see." Sharp was maintaining his advantage. “ If 
I took the papers I might at least have come out on top, 
mightn't I ? " 

" You see ? " Arabin spoke and, in speaking, showed 
Lily that he had abandoned that part of the case. 

" That point would not be a serious difficulty. Sharp ! " 
Lily answered, and though he spoke confidently he had 
obviously to summon a good deal of resolution. "You 
see, if you were involved, the theory—I'm putting it to you 
quite frankly-" 

"You are ! " said Sharp bitterly. 

" Involved the theory that Bruce had some kind of pull 
on you." 

A listener might have discovered that even Lily was 
yielding authority. 

" I see !" Sharp's voice rang 
out. "I’m not only a black¬ 
guard, but a frightened black¬ 
guard I I suppose I ought to 
bow my head. But I don't 
choose to ! Not that I feel that 
I am in the least called upon to 
explain to such charming people 
as you two. You really have 
got beautiful minds, both of 
you." 

Stung to perseverance by these 
words, Lily spoke again. 

" Beautiful minds or not— 
are you ready to deny that you 
didn't come in the other night 
after hours and climb up to 
your room past my window ? " 
For a moment Sharp's colour 
changed. Then he threw up his 
head. 

" No, I am not ready to deny," 
he said. " I did climb up." 

Lily nodded. " Are you prepared to deny that Bruce 
was with you ? " 

“I am not ready to deny that. I admit that Bruce was 
with me." 

" Are you ready to deny that you had an accomplice 
upstairs ? " 

"Yes and no ! I suppose there was an accomplice. I 
don'i know that I mind very much whether I am believed 
by you two people or not; still, believe or doubt as you 
choose ; while I suppose that we had an accomplice I have 
not the remotest idea who the gentleman was. There— 
do you choose to believe that ? " 

"Yes "—it was Arabin who spoke now—" we do believe 
that." 

" Then, believe this—or not, as you like. Just as 
I do not know " — he was stepping to the door and 
opening it—"just, I say, as I do not know who was 
the accomplice on that occasion, so do I not know who 
was the accomplice on the occasion of the papers being 
taken." 

Lily looked across at him—at first in wonder, then in 
clear enough comprehension. They were being bowed 
out! 

He got up at once, and Arabin awkwardly followed him. 
Sharp waited for their departure, and only when they were 
comfortably across the threshold did he close the door 
behind them. 

The pair in the passage exchanged rueful glances. So 
far they had been badly beaten. 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XVI.—At times the people of this country have had large 
coins of copper to carry. In the reign of George III. 
copper coins with broad rims were minted in four sizes, the 
twopenny piece weighed two ounces and the penny (as 
illustrated) one ounce. These coins are nearly all dated 
1797. Later in the reign much lighter coins were introduced, 
and in modern times bronze has been used instead of pure 
copper, which was softer. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


SOLE TAKES A HAND. 



I THINK," said Arabin, " that that about puts the 
pot on your detective adventures, Fairy." 

Lily’s lip tightened. " You may cave in, if 
you like. I am not going to. If Sharp wasn't 
mixed up in the business he knpws more about that brute 
Bruce than he ought to do. He’s at least acknowledged 
that he did sneak home the other night. And that's a 
beautiful thing for the skipper of the school to own up to, 
isn't it ? " 

“ Then, if we’re going on, Fairy "—Arabin's resolution 
seemed to waver; he was weary of the enterprise into 
which he had been pulled, yet his sense of justice con¬ 
tinued to trouble him. There was still a 
chance that the poor old Major had been 
the victim of a scandalous plot. " If we’re 
going on. Fairy, what is the next move ? " 

" Where’s Sole ? " was Lily’s way of 
answering. "Let's find him. We must 
have another confab." 

To this there could be no obvious objec¬ 
tion, and the pair moved on to Sole's room. 

Sole was in, but rose in his curiously alert 
way when he saw them in the doorway. 

" Back, eh ? " He looked from one face to 
the other, searching them keenly. 

" Yes, we’re back," answered 
Arabin wearily. " And much good 
our visit to Sharp has been ! " 

" Did he—did he acknowledge 
anything ? " Sole put the 
question quickly. 

" Yes, he did," said Lily. 

" I was right in believing 
that I’d caught him mon¬ 
keying up that ladder. It 
was the very nice gentle¬ 
man himself. In connection 
with the ladder, by the way, 
he wanted us to believe that 
he didn’t know who'd put it 
out for him and his charm¬ 
ing friend, Bruce." 

" Still, he needn’t neces¬ 
sarily have known that," 
suggested Sole gently. 

" Exactly what I'd say," 
added Arabin. 

" Well, let it go at that," 
answered Lily. 

" There was another thing 
he said : he absolutely de¬ 
nied knowledge of the hos¬ 
pital accomplice—assuming 
that there lvas one—which 
he didn't do since he still 
professes to believe the 

Major guilty-" 

" Well ? ’’ Sole sat wait¬ 
ing. 

" Well ? You ask, I 
suppose—what next ? I say that we’ve got to go on— 
we've at least proved that Sharp and Bruce are thick 
enough to break all the laws of the place together. We’ve 
now got to convict Mister Razor of the other thing." 

. " Well ? " Again Sole waited. 

" Yes, and I say the same," added Arabin. " How are 
you going to do it ? " 

" How ? By putting our heads together and dividing 
the work. There were three things to settle : one was, 
was there any intimacy between Bruce and Sharp ? We've 
proved there was. Two, who conveyed the letters to 
Bruce the night he was in Bay ? We haven't solved that 
yet. Three-’’ 


" I think "—it was Sole who spoke—" I think that we 
might clear up each question before going on to the 
next. And I suggest that we divide the work of the 
inquiry." 

" I’m not quite certain that I want to take any further 
part," said Arabin. " I want more time to think or else 
more evidence—real evidence, not mere suspicions." 

Lily shrugged his shoulders in obvious annoyance. It 
was Sole who now 
came to the rescue. 

" I think Fairy 
will have to agree to 


that," he said 
rather coldly. 
" I take it, 
Arabin, that 
when this evi¬ 
dence is pro¬ 
duced, you 
will then be 
willing to go 
on ? " 

" Certainly. So far as Bruce is concerned I'm ready 
to believe now. But nothing that I consider really im¬ 
portant is proved against Sharp." 

" Exactly." It was Sole who, rather to Lily's surprise, 
continued to deal with the objections. " Well, I think 
that we ought to concentrate all our energies on getting to 
the bottom of this letter-carrying business. If we find out 
who took that letter, we’ve cleared the Major and our job 
is done. If we fail. I vote that we chuck the whole tiling. 
Therefore to work ! " 

" Yes," said Arabin, " but if you don’t mind my saying 
so, old bird, we—that is, Fairy and I—have done some 
work—whereas-" 


M An angry flush rose in 

Sharp’s cheek. He took a step forward, his fists clenched.” (See page 282.) 
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“ I've done nothing ? ” Sole considered. “ That was 
my own idea in fact. Very well. I'll undertake to do my 
best to find out who was the letter carrier.” 

Arabin rose. “ Right. And that being the case I think 
I may dismiss myself from the conference,” he said. ” And 
if you ever get this further evidence-” 

” Of course he'll get it,” put in Lily. “ The thing’s 
obvious. Sharp dodged us to-night. But we haven't 
finished our work yet. so. Master Razor, look out ! ” 

” I don't know,” said Arabin doubtfully; ”1 don't feel 
very confident.” 

” I do,” said Lily. 

Sole was silent. 

“ We owe it to the old Major at least to try,” said Lily. 

"We owe it to the old Major to succeed,” said Sole at last. 

Throughout the next day Lily wearied his brain with 
speculation. He let his mind traverse the interview with 
Sharp ; he considered the captain's acknowledgment and 
evasions, and he determined at last that, if nothing else 
could be proved, he would take the risk of charging Sharp 
with the crime. Of course, Sole might have better luck 
and be able to put his hand upon a proof. But he began 
to be gloomy about that. He saw himself called on to prove 
his charge and Sharp escaping through his fingers. 

Sharp, though he saw him in class, did nothing to indicate 
that he had any recollection of the incident of the night 
before ; and even Sole, who was supposed to have the case 
in hand for the moment, said nothing. 

When that night Lily shut himself up in his room, it 
was with the gloomy conviction that matters were at a stand¬ 
still and that they would continue to be at one. He had 
settled himself with a book—which, however, remained 
unread—when there came a knock at the door, and the 


next moment Hemingway Minor, a rather scared figure, 
stood before him. Lily grinned. He had always been 
sorry for this kid ; it must be pretty putrid for him ; he 
hoped he didn't get bullied by the Blessick gang. W r ell, 
anyhow, he was with Sole now', so he ought to be more 
or less safe. Jt appeared that the minor had something 
to deliver, for he pulled out a note and then held it out 
apologetically. 

“ Oh, yes ? From Sole, I suppose.” Lily took the note 
and put it down. His eye was on the fag. “ Well, Billy,” 
he said, ” how are you getting on ? ” 

“ I'm—I'm all right, Lily, thanks,” said Hemingway 
Minor, as resolutely as he could. 

Lily considered for a moment. 

“ Because, you know,” he said, “ you mustn't worry 
about your brother too much. I shouldn't be surprised if 
it were all to be cleared up before long.” 

” Yes, Lily. That’s what Sole says, too.” 

“ Oh, he's told you, has he ? That's right. Well, you see 
how we all think about Tom. So keep up your pecker, 
boy.” 

‘‘Yes, Lily”—the fag began to retire—‘‘thanks very 
much.” And he went out and closed the door. 

Lily sat thoughtfully looking into the flames for some 
minutes. Then, remembering the note, he picked it up and 
opened it. But his eye could scarcely have lighted on the 
first line before he w r as sitting up suddenly. 

“ Dear Fairy,” the message ran :— 

“ I w’ant to see you and Arabin to-night. Can you be 
ready at nine o’clock ? 

Yours, 

Lemon.” 

Lily stood up and struck his knee. u I believe he's got 
him ! ” he cried. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A CONFESSION. 


RABIN strolled into Lily's 
room, in w'hich a dim light 
only burned, and looked 
round curiously. 

” Anything really new ? ” 
he asked, though not very 
hopefully. 

Lily shook his head. ‘‘ I 
can’t tell you more than 
Lemon’s note tells me. * I 
want to see you and Arabin 
to-night. Can you be ready 
at nine o'clock ?' That's what 
he says., 1 suppose he’s got the fellow to own up.” 

” It might be so,” said Arabin doubtfully, ” but he didn't 
seem like owning up when we tackled him.” 

'* No, that’s true. Still, Lemon’s a tricky old bird when 
he chooses. But here he is.” 

A hand was turning the door-knob, and the next moment 
Sole came into the room. Somewhere outside a clock 
struck the hour. 

“I’m punctual,” he said. 

It struck the tw ? o men observing him that he was mastered 
by a strange excitement. The eye was dilated, the w'ords 
came breathlessly ; and as they watched they found that 
for them, too, the atmosphere had changed. They were 
both standing up, though the movement had been quite 
involuntary. The dimly lighted room, full of lurking 
shadows, seemed charged with strange, scarce-apprehensible 
suggestions. 

“ I have come to tell you-” Sole was beginning 

agaii^ He paused here to take a breath. 

” Yes ? ” Arabin, his big eyes round with question, 
cried out excitedly. “ On with it! He's given in—owned 
up ? ” 

*' He ? He ? ” It seemed as if for a moment Sole could 
not understand. 


” Why, Sharp, of course ! We nearly got him dowm— 
but he fought,” put in Lily quickly. 

“Yes, Sharp,” added Arabin. 

“ It ”—Sole's voice was strange and thick—“ it wasn’t 
Sharp.” 

There was a tense, terrible silence. Arabin was staring 
before him, white and bemused. It was Lily whose brain 
cleared first. He, too, w as pale, but he stood up steadily. 

“ Who, then ? ” He put the question slowiy, almost 
gently. 

“ It was I.” 

The tone had been one of awful quiet, and to its hearers 
it seemed to repeat itself from every corner of the room, 
as if the shadows had become vocal and were now r joined 
in a chorus tragic and fearful. 

It struck Lily afterw-ards as curious that there had been 
nothing really apologetic in the confession, nothing self- 
condemnatory. It had been delivered simply as a state¬ 
ment ; as if the facts made known so completely transcended 
the darkest possibility as to make any of the attitudes 
appropriate to a more ordinary confession utterly futile 
and irrelevant. Nobody spoke following Sole’s w'ords 
for several moments, and then it was his voice, low' and 
steady and clearer now, that again filled the room. 

“ There never was a thing like this, was there ? To have 
a friend—a pal like Hemingway—and let yourself be made 
a knife to kill him.” 

“ No. there was never anything like this.” It was ever 
after a perpetual wonder to Lily that he spoke now in that 
strange, detached tone, angerless, without emotion. He 
told himself later that the offence against Hemingway w'as 
too great for anger ; yet he knew that explanation did 
not w r holly cover the fact of the manner in which he took 
the confession. 
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Everything was so surprising, so removed from seeming, 
from actuality, that Lily grew no more curious at the next 
words that came from the white-faced, sedate schoolfellow' 
of his, delivering, as it appeared, things that should scarcely 
have been whispered—and if uttered at all should have 
been written down. 

For that was the effect of that deliverance of Sole’s—and 
his words, so far, could almost be counted on the fingers 
of the hand. 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother.” It was the same 
slow, detached voice that wrent on. There was something 
in the performance that was like a recital. ” That’s right 


isn’t it ? ” He paused, though nobody answered or was 
expected to answer. ” Honour thy father—and thy 
mother. 'Thy mother.’ I thought I did. I suppose I 
didn't. But I sacrificed my friends. Yes, that's it. 
And nothing like it was ever done. Shall I tell you the 
whole tale ? ” 

" You—you must.” It was Arabin. phlegmatic Arabin, 
who, speaking in a deep voice that was not his own, made 
the demand. 

" And why not ? ” went on Sole slowly. ” She has 
written to Graham; he will know in the morning. And 
then I shall be free ! ” 

“Free?” Arabin, speaking again, put the question 
sharply. 

” Yes, free from Bruce—free, if you like, from you all. 
For one is free if one owns up, isn’t one ? Bruce, you see, 
knew what she'd done. It's the worst of being an only 
son—you mean so much to your mother that she is ready 


to do anything to keep you by her. Arabin, how old do 
you say I am ? ” 

" Dunno,” the other paused, considering. " Seventeen ? ” 

" Lily ? ” 

” You told me once, I think—seventeen and a half.” 

There was a pause. Then Sole went on again. 

. ” Do you remember the Spring of 1918 ? Everybody 
was being called up. Fifty-year-olds and—and eighteen- 
year-olds. 

“Supposing the war was still going on, as last year we 
thought it would be. what would-” 

•• Be your position ? I see.” Lily cut in now. ” You 
wouldn’t be affected, you’re only seventeen and a half.” 

“ I am eighteen and a half.” 

Again the deep, tragic pause, in which the very 
shadows seemed to make a chorus. 

“ I wonder—I wonder if you now understand ? ” 

“ I think we do,” answered Lily. He still was 
unconquered by indignation. His tone indeed 
*was gentle now. “ Your mother, when she 
entered you, anticipated your being called up 
and took a year off your age. And Bruce 
found out and used the discovery to make 
you do his dirty work.” 

“ Made me 1 How he made 
me 1 ” The slow monotony 
of the voice changed now to 
a tone of suppressed passion. 
“ I was a slave—no more. 
/ used to put out his ladder 

for him-” 

Lily nodded. 

” And that was only one 
thing. Why was I made 
secretary ? So that I could 
work the committee as he 
chose. He'd a pull over 
Sharp—whom he got involved 
with bookmakers; but not 
such a pull as he had over me. 
Sharp wasn't much more than 

a fool. I was a-” 

” Blackguard,” said Arabin 
slowly, like one awakening 
from the atmosphere, and 
indeed he had been awakened 
somewhat by Sole's exchange 
of that awful quiet of his for 
a more passionate note. 

Sole only bowed to Ara- 
bin's word and went on. 
” All the time he held over me 
the threat that he'd expose 
my mother. Then came the 
Brighouse. He thought he’d 
go for it. You remember the 
tales about his hard work ? 
I put them about so as to 
explain his victory if he got it. 
He didn't tell me till the last moment that I'd got to get 
into the Doctor’s room and take the papers for him. He 
came to me suddenly the day the examiners arrived and 
told me—ordered me. if you like—to get those papers. I 
had to obey. I got them. We made a copy and I put them 
back. I was nearly, but unfortunately not quite, caught. 
The next night I again got the papers, but when I tried to 
return them I couldn’t manage it. The Head sat in his 
room so late. The papers were in our hands, and we 
w'ere afraid they'd be missed. Bruce now had an oppor 
tunity he'd long wanted. He'd always hated the Major 
—hated him still more quite lately—the Major had 
reported him to Sharp for swindling Locke at cards— 
and he was savage also because Hemingway, in spite of 
our trick with the papers, was top on the first day's 
results. 

” It was then he dropped on me suddenly. I was to 
put the papers in the Major’s room. I said I wouldn’t. 


•* ‘ I’m—I’m all right, 
Lily, thanks,’ said Hemingway Minor, as resolutely as 
he coulJ.” [Seepage- 284.) 
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He told me it was my mother against Hemingway, and 
then he said he’d give me an undertaking to end his persecu¬ 
tion if I’d do this one thing. I, like a skug, weakened. 
He went on to point out that, if I did this at his instigation. 
I'd have a pull over him for the future so that I should be 
able to silence him as easily as he could control me. The 
idea carried me away. I thought of all my terrors for my 
mother in the past, and I saw them ended by my doing this 
one thing. I knew he could put his threat into action 
because he'd got real proofs. He'd stayed in a house not 
far from my people’s place, and had heard that my mother 
was the kind of woman who'd move the world to keep me 
out of the army. Somebody said I’d been baptised in the 
parish church. 

” Out of curiosity (he’d nothing at the back of his mind 
except that, I think, he wanted to know what my father— 
who's dead—was described as) he went to the church and 
looked up the register. He liked to know who you are 
and what money you’re likely to have and so on. Well, 
he found out my birthday ; when he got back he discovered 
the age my mother had given the Head, and knowing that 
the date would probably have to be supported by a birth 
certificate, he guessed that the year had been altered and 
knew he had got me. I couldn’t deny it, and so there it 
was. And now he offered me a means of closing his mouth 
for ever. I thought of my mother and I put the papers 
in Hemingway’s room.” 

“ But afterwards ? ” suggested Lily. 

“ Afterwards ? Do you guess what my mind was like ? 
Oh, I didn’t show it, I daresay. I am a liar, a swindler, 
and I can deceive easily enough. But no torture that I 
had known in the time of my persecution equalled the 
horrible torture upon torture that I've had to stand every 


hour and every minute since the persecution ceased. Think 
of the price I ” 

” I do think of the price,” said Lily. 

" I wanted to throw it all up. But I couldn’t bring 
myself to the point of throwing it up—not even when I had 
that meeting with you. I thought I'd offer to make the 
inquiries for you and throw you off the scent. Don’t you 
see how two different sides tugged ? ” 

” Yes, we see that,” said Lily. 

” Well, I was still uncertain. And then suddenly—I 
think I got a kind of vision if you like, a sort of revelation. 
I wasn’t really honouring my mother. I suppose that was 
it. I went to Bruce. Told him I was going to own up. 
‘ Then, I give the show away,* he said. ‘ As you choose,' 
I answered, ' for if you don’t give it away, my mother will.’ 
He never believed it would come to that and he was furious. 
But I meant it, and I wrote to her ; told her that the story 
was coming out and that she’d better write to Graham. 
And in the morning Graham will know. I think that’s 
all.” 

” I take it, you are going to see him ? ” 

” Yes. I suppose I haven’t got _very fine feelings. I 
don’t propose to spare Bruce-" 

” No,” said Arabin. ” But you needn’t worry about 
that. If you didn't involve him, I should consider myself 
bound to do that myself. In the circumstances, I should 
do so with a considerable amount of pleasure.” 

Sole looked round the room, though he avoided faces. 

” I don’t suppose,” he said, speaking after a pause, 
” that I shall see you chaps again. I shall be sent away 
in the morning.” He did not attempt the word “ good-bye, ” 
and no hand was held out. 

And so he turned and passed through the doorway. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

BRUCB DECIDES. 


SINGLE candle guttered from 
the centre of the table, casting 
fitful shadows into the corners 
of the room, in which, sunk 
deep into a chair so that 
the dim illumination scarcely 
troubled his remote face, sat 
Bruce. He had got to settle 
upon a course of action, and he 
must settle upon it at once. 
His slave had escaped, his 
power had gone. Yes, but 
something else had happened 

The thing had come very suddenly. There he had stood 
—that creature of his, having entered the room blatantly, 
defiance in his every action. He remembered it all. 

” Hello, Bruce 1 ” had said Sole, uneasily changing one 
foot to another but showing a curious determination. ” I 
—I've got something to say.” 

Bruce looked up a little idly, as one does when taking 
stock of one's own. 

” Have you ? Something about our charming friend, 
the Major—because really, if it is that, I am a little weary 
of the subject. Your heart-searchings, doubtless very 
interesting in themselves, are getting a shade monotonous.” 

” Well, they are not going to trouble you any longer, 
Bruce.” 

” What do you mean ? ” Bruce was sitting up, suddenly 
alert and masterful. If the creature tried . . . 

” What do I mean ? I mean I'm going to own up ! ” 

” You’re what ? ” The dark eye, lazily sardonic, was now 
lighted with a quick fire. 

“I'm going to tell the Head what really happened.” 

” You—do—that I ” It would be impossible to describe 
the suppressed fury, the fearful menace that mixed with 
the words. The very atmosphere seemed to be controlled, 
to be dominated by the dark passions of this boy in years 


but man in evil. Sole, facing the fury, and facing it even 
defiantly, yet trembled a little as he went on. 

” You can't stop me—I'm going on with it.” 

” Then,” pronounced the voice of Bruce as if occupied 
with the terms of a final sentence, ” you and your mother 
will find yourselves where you ought to have been long 
ago.” 

” Yes, where we ought to have been long ago. We are 
going there 1 She is writing to Graham. You can do no 
more.” 

” Can’t I ? ” Bruce, shaken with passion, was on his 
feet, and it seemed as if the evil spirit that was in him 
dominated*the very air he breathed; his dark emotions 
appeared to blacken the mere place that he inhabited, and 
Sole found himself glancing quickly to. the flare of the 
candle as at some kind of aid. 

” Listen, Master Sole ! ” went on Bruce. ” It doesn't 
do to play tricks with me. I may have sometimes to fight, 
but—I always win. Understand ? Always. And—I— 
will—win—now 1 ” 

” Win, then ! ” cried Sole and, turning, fled. It seemed 
the only thing to do. In that room his will had grown 
weak as water. 

And Bruce sat here alone now in the light of that 
guttering candle. ” I will win— now.” 

He had sat an hour—and Sole had made his unspoken 
farewell to Arabin and Lily—he had sat two hours and 
there was a talk going on in Sharp's study that had re¬ 
ference to the boy sitting here in the gloom of his own room. 
It was eleven o’clock before he realised the hour and knew 
that he could do nothing that night. Of course, he might go 
to the Head with the story that he had discovered the 
crime of Sole's mother and of Sole himself, and that in 
revenge he understood that Sole had prepared a story to 
destroy him. But there was an essential weakness. Sole 
could have no object in taking the papers, seeing that he 
was not himself a candidate, unless he took them to con¬ 
ciliate an enemy. He (Bruce) was revealed as the enemy. 



or was going to happen. 
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But strange to say, this boy, deep in the ploys of evil, 
was conscious of another force that stood to resist him. 

Whatever he did now he would do with an effort. The 
energy of his evil spirit languished. For before him rose, 
like a burning sword, the majesty of Truth herself : he 
could fight still, but he could not fight for ever, and he could 
not fight victoriously. He was losing grip. He sought to 
strangle the thought, but it pressed. 

Besides, if he had wanted to do anything he should have 
acted at once. He should have seen the Head before 
Mrs. Sole’s letter reached him. He could not do anything 
at this hour. It was well past eleven o'clock. It was too 
late now. 

But was it too late ? Yes, of course it was 
too late to see Graham that night, but was it 
too late to do something that night ? He got 
to his feet. Suspended from a nail in the wall 
hung a railway guide. He 
took it down. There 
was a twelve-five — the 
mail. It stopped for three 
minutes to take up the 
mail bags. 

And, yes, there was the 
rope ladder to serve him 
once more. 

He began packing away 
a few things in a bag. The 
rest could be sent after 
him—or—with a flash of 
the old sardonic spirit— 

" the school could pre¬ 
serve them in the museum, 
in loving memory." 

He looked at his watch. 

It was twenty-seven mi¬ 
nutes past eleven. He 
would have to hurry. 

He put out the light, 
and then cautiously he 
lifted the window latch. 

Seven minutes later a 
dark figure, halting in the 
lane, turned for a moment 
to look upon the dim out¬ 
lines of the school. And 
who shall say what of 

passion_aye, and what of “ 1 What do you mean?’ Bruce was sitting up, suddenly alert and masterful.” {See page 286.) 


regret, and—for even in dark places do frail flowers 
grow—what of remorse struggled for a moment in that 
shadowed heart ? 

In the moment that followed Bruce was running swiftly 
down the road towards the station. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

CLEARING UP. 


HERE'S only one thing for me to do," Sharp 
was saying. 

" Still, we didn't come to tell you your job," 
Arabin answered. "We came, quite frankly, to 

apologise." 

** Well, yes"—Sharp nodded, a little of the old com¬ 
placency showing in the manner—" that was rather due 
to me, wasn't it ? After all, I wasn't quite the black¬ 
guard you wanted to prove me. But I’m willing to admit 
that I've been a hopeless fool. I’d messed about with 
horses at home and—well—I lost money—a good deal 
more than I could afford to lose—to Bruce. Of course, 
he didn’t show his hand until I was made skipper. Then 
he knew he'd got me. Sole wasn't the only man to be 
in his toils, you see. But I swear I'd never a notion about 
poor Lemon. That's what I couldn’t make you fellows 
see. Well, we're nearly at the end of the term and I’ve 
got my father to remove me at Christmas instead of next 
July, so that no great additional harm will be done. The 
one thing that remains to trouble is the thought that 

perhaps I've let the school down-" He was already 

recovering the old readiness, the pleasant ease; and the 
pause gave his hearers the opportunity to reassure, which 


it was, perhaps, intended to give. There was, however, 
a silence and, noticing it, Sharp repeated his words. 
" That is the only thing that remains a little on one’s 
mind—I may have let the school down." 

" Well," said Arabin now, bluntly, " you did do that! " 

Sharp flushed angrily. He could never cast his egotism 
for long. " How virtuous we can be ! And a moment 
ago we were apologising for reflecting on a character— 
not that it was a character that we need have troubled 
much to protect! " He was already mastering his 
hearers, charging the atmosphere of the room so that they 
were listening now, not to a penitent, but to a misjudged 
man. Arabin looked disturbed ; he had never had a mind 
for fine distinctions, and it was true that Lily and himself 
had come to apologise. 

" I’m sorry, Sharp," he blurted out. 

Sharp raised his head, his complacency recovered. 

" After all, I put the Rugger on its feet," he claimed. 
" And I gave the school the big batting record—which 
ought to help esprit de corps and all that land of thing." 

Lily nodded grimly. 

" And I've always been keen on keeping up a good 
tone—no bullying and so on—and—"—there might now 
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have been detected a shade of defiance in the conclusion— 
" I don't know that there's been much to complain about 
on that score ! " 

And again Lily nodded grimly. 

The term’s end had come. In Lily's room a pile of 
packed luggage testified to the industry of his fag. The 
small boy, his work done, picked up various odd pieces of 
string and departed. A moment later Lily carne in, Arabin 
—with whom recent events had made him join in sCn 
increasing intimacy—following and flinging himself imme¬ 
diately into the chair reserved for visitors. 

" Well, anyhow, I'm glad that the Major, having come 
back, has got the Brighouse all right. They were bound 
to let the first part of the exam, stand in view of what has 
happened since. But I'm glad he beat Sharp in the second 
half. He'll go up to Trinity now with us all wishing him 
luck. By the way, did you hear about Sole ? " 

" Hear ? Hear what ? " 

" It seems that when he owned up to the Head, he 
discovered that while his mother had—well, lied—about 
his age, she had never put in a birth certificate. So that 
Bruce's charge against her of altering the certificate broke 
down. I suppose the chap never liked to ask her if it 
was true that she’d done that, knowing that she really 
had taken a year off his age. He probably didn’t want to 
know more than he could help." 

" Well, at least she^isn't involved in a prosecution. I 
don’t suppose, now that the war is over, that anybody’ll 
worry about the mere fact of a lie." 

Lily looked up suddenly. " Hello, it’s nine o'clock. 
We were to be at the Major’s at that time. Come on 1 " 

Through the school courts in the pale light of the 
December morning a tall figure moved slowly. Presently 
it bent its unhastening way through Big Field. But 
Hemingway's eye seemed to be regarding less the place 
where the high masts of the Rugger goal rose from the 
cropped turf. He went down to where the cricket pitch 


took its long winter ease, and, as he watched, shadowy 
figures ran between wicket and wicket under a summer 
sun: ' 

" A ghostly batsman played to the bowling of a ghost." 

Turning, he went back, still slowly, and then, upon an 
impulse, he turned towards the chapel. 

It was a quarter of an hour later that he came out and 
entered Vasty. The great hall, the glowing colours of its 
splendid windows scarcely showing in the pale morning 
light, was silent and deserted. And it was as he had 
hoped it would be. 

Here, in this place where so many Grangers had stood 
in past years, he stood and waited. He wanted an 
impression ; his mind had been taking photographs since 
he had risen that morning and come down among these 
scenes. There was an old dark memory of a school that 
had disowned him, and he wanted these new pictures to 
take its place. 

Presently he looked about him and his eye lighted on 
the old sports notice-board. A porter, ambitious to get 
the place cleared up for the holidays, had apparently 
already been at work, for the grates had been emptied 
and many half-torn notices had been swept from the 
board. Only one, the undermost, remained and that only 
because it had been pasted instead of being tacked on the 
board. 

As the lonely figure moved towards the board he glanced 
curiously at the tattered sheet which still adhered there, 
and then with a sudden curious emotion he read. It was 
a cricket report in Morgan’s writing—for Morgan had beer 
secretary then—declaring the result of the first of the two 
Crossford matches of that last summer, when Grange had 
gone down. 

How quickly it all came back 1 Yes. Grange had been 
licked because Grange had been sporting. And Grange 
had been perfectly satisfied I 

His mind stopped there. For that was the Grange he 
wanted to remember. 




“Up, Lads!” , 

By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


U P with you, lads 1 Why work so half heartedly ? 

Work worth the doing must need all your grit; 
See to it, boys, therete no slacking or laziness. 
Stiffen your muscles and strive to be fit. 

Good honest labour should bring out your manliness, 

Body and brain must be active and bright ; 

No one succeeds like the fellow who sticks to it; 

Work away hard with your goal well in sight. 

Up, lads, your country is calling for men I 
Go forward, unswerving to-day. 

Up, lads 1 be true to yourselves and your land 1 
Be keen on the game that you play. 


Up with you, lads 1 Why play so half-heartedly ? 

Games worth the playing must need all your zest; 
See to it, boys, you're not duffers or lazy-bones. 

Win, if you can, but at least do your best I 
Long we have claimed in our pride and our eagerness. 
First as a nation of sportsmen to stand; 

Don’t care a rap for your own special skilfulness; 

Play for the honour and name of the land. 

Up, lads, your country is calling for men 1 
Go forward, unswerving to-day ; 

Up, lads, be true to yourselves and your land 1 
Be keen on the game that you play. 




AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper " by W. Herbert Holloway.) 
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Trick Cycling for Boys 

Telling How to do “ Stunts ” Awheel. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


The Simple Standstill. 


ing portions are a source of danger to the rider as he 
nimbly clambers about the machine. In one respect only 
does the professional trick rider make any addition to the 
cycle that he uses. Already his cycle, like yours, has one 
step. He takes off the right-hand nut from the spindle of 
the back wheel, and both nuts from the front wheel, and 
replaces these by steps of which similar nuts form part. 
In that way he has not one but four steps to his cycle, 
which steps are exceedingly convenient for the performing 
of certain tricks. And there are some tricks that cannot 
be done without them. That fact, though, is here mentioned 
simply for the benefit of such readers as may in time 
become really very advanced pupils. And until, if ever, 
you reach that stage you need not bother at all about 
those three extra steps. 

Rubber pedals are the most suitable for trick-riding 
purposes, rat-traps being very liable to inflict injury if 
the foot happens to slip on or off them. Before starting 
to practise it is advisable to go over the machine with 
a spanner and make sure that all nuts are properly 
tightened up. Tremendous strain is often put upon various 
parts, and if at crucial moments the entire machine doe9 



TRICK CYCLING FOR BOYS 


not stand firm, you may have a nasty 
tumble that, anyway, is warranted to 
somewhat take the edge off your 
ardour. Expert trick cyclists pay 
great attention to their wheels, and 
carefully overhaul them practically 
before every performance. 

As will be noticed, the feats por¬ 
trayed in our half-dozen pictures are 
representative of the two separate 
categories of trick riding. The first 
two are "standstills/' the remainder 
are of the " moving " variety. And, 
taking them in the order as presented, 
I will now give some explanation as 
to the way in which they are to be 
achieved. 


wheel. When so positioned you 
should lean slightly backwards. 


and, as soon as you can, com¬ 
mence to ride. Of this trick there 
are variations. For you may ride 
either backwards or forwards, or 
you may stand quite still. 

Tricks Nos. 11 . and III. will 
emphasise a point that may be 
declared to be an axiom of trick 
riding. It is that for such work the 
muscles of the arms, shoulders, chest, 
and waist are as important as the 
muscles of the legs. Many of these 
feats are made possible only by a 
splendid development of the muscles 
of the performer's body from waist 
upwards. The brother of the ex¬ 
ponent of the art who figures in our 
picture has a torso that is at least 
equal to that of most professional 
** strong men." From which facts it 
will be plain that, instead of being 
mere tomfoolery awheel, cycle trick- 
riding may be constituted a quite valuable medium for 
keeping physically fit. And not a selfish one. either. For 
the boy who is smart at doing stunts awheel is in 
possession of an accomplishment that is certain to afford 
unlimited delight to his friends. 


No. I. The Simple Standstill. 

That is what the trick is called. 

And yet it is not to be accomplished 
off-hand. Ride the machine along 
nicely, and when, as I may put it, 
you are on an even keel, come quite 
to a standstill. With the pedals level, 
sit well down on the saddle, and 
turn the wheel quickly but not 
jerkily to the left. Let the right 
handle-grip go from you until you 
are holding it quite lightly, and 
then neatly pop up both your feet 
on to the front tyre. Directly you 
are in this position, you caq com¬ 
mence to balance by gently and 
as required swinging the wheel to 
and fro with your feet. Do not 
put your feet too far on to the 
tyre; it is just the toe of the foot that presses the wheel 
this way and that. 

At a later period of your practising you may conclude 
this item by rising to your feet and standing upon, instead 
of only pressing on, the tyre, all the time continuing to 
balance yourself. 

If you follow the directions that I am giving, you will 
certainly be able to do these tricks. And the evolutions 
indicated are necessary for the attaining of that end. 
At the same time it may be well to admit that in points of 
minor detail one learner will often differ considerably from 
another, which matters not in the least, provided the 
desired result be arrived at. In other words, you should, 
from the picture and this written description, painstakingly 
make yourself acquainted with the routine of the process, 
and then, by natural bent, adapt it to suit your personal 
proclivities as a trick rider. You know what you want to 
do, and you " get there " in the way that is easiest. 


The Wheel Stand. 


No. IV. The Broncho Buster. 

That expressive title is obtained from the circumstance 
that this is the " picking up handkerchief " performance 
so often presented by mounted cowboys. Only here the 
” broncho " is a bike. 

Holding a handkerchief in your right hand, ride along, 
and at a con- venient place 

drop the hand- kerchief upon 

the ground. Proceed a 

sufficient dis- Wp* - tance to afford 

you an ade- quate run 

back, turn round and 


No. II. The Wheel Stand. 

This looks so easy in the | picture, but is really not 
so. Stand in front of the machine, turn the front 
wheel fully to one side, say, to your left. 

Hold the handlebar with one hand and raise mgm - 
your left foot on to the tyre. Now grip the 
handlebars with both hands and throw all 
your weight on to them. Leaning upon the 
handlebars, you must, as it were, lever up 
your body until you can place your right foot 
also on the tyre. Balancing the wheel to 
and fro with your feet, release the handlebars, 
and gradually straighten yourself out into an 
upright position. If you look carefully at the 
picture you will see how material assistance is 
to be obtained. For you will notice that the 
performer has the end of the handlebar i \ ..c/ 

hooked behind his right leg, in that way 
getting a good deal more purchase on the 


The Crown Seat. 
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No. VI. The Flying Angel. 


ride steadily towards the handkerchief, keeping your eyes 
fixed upon it. Stoop gradually as you approach and just 
at the right moment and without snatching, gently pick 
up the handkerchief from the ground. The best moment 
for the pick-up is 
just as the pedals 
come horizontal. 

A helpful hint is 
that on taking your 
right hand from the 


they never rush wildly at a trick; by which method of 
cautious approach they avoid many tumbles. 

Now. when, in '* armchair ” style, you are running 
along forwards at a fair pace, gently raise your left leg and 
place your foot on the saddle. Rest your leg thus straight 
out before you and keep on pedalling with the other foot. 
When you can do this without a tendency towards swerving 
all over the place it is time to think of elevating your other 
foot. Make sure that you have sufficient way on the 
machine and then very steadily bring your right foot up 
beside the left foot on the saddle. Riding along 
" feet up,” most of your weight is well forward, 
and the machine will run with you very freely. 
But you must keep an eye open to see how the 
pace is declining, and take care to climb down 
ere the running becomes too slow. Many 
amateur tricks are spoilt by degenerating into an 
unseemly scramble at the finish, consequent upon 
the end having been delayed a little too long. 
When the pace of the machine is slowing down, 
carefully replace your feet on the pedals, one 
foot at a time. 


The Broncho Buster. 

(Picking up a handkerchief while riding.) 

grip ready for the pick-up. you should lean over to the 
right, drop your hand down towards your right foot and, 
as it were, let that descending right foot guide your hand 
down towards the handkerchief. Two methods of approach 
are open to you. You may ride in a straight line thai 
takes you past on the left of the handkerchief. Or, you 
may come along as if intending to pass to the right of the 
handkerchief, and then, just before reaching it. effect the 
pick-up as you cut across diagonally to the left. Steadi¬ 
ness counts for much. And. while thinking of the 
handkerchief, don’t forget to continue to control your 
bicycle. 

No. V. The Armchair Feet Up. 

This trick may be said to be divided into two parts, 
the first being less difficult than is the second. The former 
is sometimes known by the name of the ” backwards- 
forward.” for the performer rides along with his back to 
the direction in which he is going. 

Stand beside the bicycle, but facing to the rear. Put 
your left leg over the frame, and your left foot upon the 
right pedal. Holding the handlebars that are behind you, 
in that way lever up your body until you are sitting on 
the handlebars. In that position you are to balance the 
machine and pedal along evenly, turning your head from 
time to time in order to see where you are going. Having 
attained that degree of proficiency, you may then proceed 
to the more advanced variation of riding hind-wheel-first, 
so that, still seated sitting backwards on the handlebars, 
you are riding in the direction in which you are looking. 
As a preliminary to actually taking a seat on the handle¬ 
bars. you may in this trick first of all take your seat merely 
on the top tube of the frame. It is not so effective as 
the other, but will serve very well as a preliminary 
proceeding. 

The above explains the ” armchair ” portion of trick 
No. V.. and we now come to the " feet up ” finish of the 
feat. This, be it noted, should not be attempted before 
you are thoroughly confident and expert at riding in 
“ armchair ” fashion. To essay the ” feet up ” while 
still insufficiently rehearsed as to the “ armchair.” is 
only to invite a wild wobble and a fall. Expert trick- 
riders are. as it may be phrased, very clever at feeling their 
way when attempting something fresh; they carefully 
test themselves to ” see if they can do it.” In that way 


Here we have an exceedingly effective item 
with which to conclude a programme of amateur 
trick riding. It is a trick that appeals to the 
eye. but which is. in reality, not so difficult 
to do as it appears to be. A good firm saddle 
is especially helpful—a saddle that will remain 
more or less level and will not tip when you kneel 
upon it. 

Mount your bicycle and ride along just in the ordinary 
way. When going at adequate speed, take your left foot 
from the pedal, and passing your leg backwards, stand on 
the step of the machine. Withdraw your right foot from 
the pedal, and place your right knee in the centre of the 
saddle, so that you are kneeling upon the saddle. Feeling 



The Armchair Feet up. 
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yourself to be supported firmly on the handle-grips and the 
saddle, raise your foot, from the step and bring it upwards 
in the air. Soon you should be able 
to ride along with your left leg 
trailing behind you and left foot 
held highest of all. To get back 
into position, you of course simply 
reverse the process, dropping your 
left foot down on to the step and 
then slipping into the saddle by 
means of your right thigh. 

Those half-dozen tricks will 
provide an adequate stock-in- 
trade for any would-be amateur 
stunt cyclist. And. as their mas¬ 
tery entails much patient practice, 
the fellow who can present them 
to an audience of his chums may 
well be proud of his ability. 

As regards what is the best kind 
of practising ground, there can be 
no two opinions. In all ways the 
most convenient place is a roomy 
lawn composed of well-rolled turf. 

On the grass you can tumble with 
every chance of escaping anything 
like serious hurt, and the freedom 
from liability to scrapes and grazes 
is a condition that is in every 
way to be appreciated. A rough 
lawn, though, is no good for trick 
riding, for not only do the in¬ 
equalities of the surface demolish all nicety of balance, 
but they check the running of the machine and cause 
its speed to slow down the instant you cease to propel 


it. There is nothing more hindering than this when the 
trick rider is still in his novitiate. 

In the matter of clothing, a 
trimly fitting ordinary cycling suit 
will be all that is required. 
Clothing that is too loose is very 
apt to catch as you embark upon 
this or that evolution on your 
wheel. For footgear you will 
probably adopt shoes. which 
should be well-fitting about their 
upper parts and not of the slipshod 
variety. It will be of assistance 
in certain tricks if the s des of the 
footwear are not too clumpy and 
thick. Most of the best trick 
riders do their exhibition cycling 
in high, light weight boots. Shoes, 
they say. are more likely to catch 
in various parts of the pedals and 
framework. In addition to which 
these boots of thin, strong, pliable 
leather afford ample support to the 
ankles and the muscles of the legs. 

During the early stages of 
learning you will be well warranted 
in doing the tricks just as you can, 
and quite satisfied at being able to 
accomplish them at all. As you 
improve, however, you should seek 
to carry out the feats with some 
attempt at finish and style. That 
it is done without effort is the im¬ 
pression you should strive to impart, and towards this end 
nothing is more helpful than that you look as much as pos¬ 
sible at the spectators and noi all the time at the machine. 


I N Plymouth harbour, long ago, 

A buccaneer was born, you know. 
And when his baby eyes looked out 
Upon the shipping round about, 
The first thing that he chanced to find, 
To fill with thought his budding mind. 
Was one bright flag that rippled free 
In salt winds from the sunny sea, 

And seemed to cry with noisy cheer : 

“ I am the, flag of a privateer ! " 

When bold to leave his mother's side, 
The first of all the paths he tried 
Led downward to the crowded quay, 
Where luring stories of the sea 
Were shouted at him every day 
By briny winds across the bay. 

He listened, and the spell was wrought. 
Far, far horizons filled his thought. 

And all the seething sheets of foam, 
That lapped the threshold of his home. 
Sighed but one word, through light and 
dark: 

" Embark 1 " and yet again, " Embark 1 ” 


The Buccaneer. 

By JOHN LEA. 

'Mid chilling gusts of driving rain, 

That dimpled all the heaving main, 
Arose the chanty's rfieasured shout, 
While dripping sails, were shaken out. 
And soon the ship, exultant, free, 

Scaled the broad shoulder of the sea, 
Leaving a wake-band trailing west 
Like lace athwart the ocean's breast. 

A year went by ; then seamen told 
New stories of a pirate bold 
From Plymouth quay, who sailed the 
main 

To fill with fear the flags of Spain. 

East, south, and west, no wind that ble\y 
\^’ould help them from the paths he 
• knew ; 

And oft his bark when storms were high 
(Like eagle from an angry sky,) 

Swooped on the prey, to glut its hold 
With transferred freights of Spanish gold. 


At last, with such ill-gotten store, 
He sought again his native shore ; 


But while his ship was sailing free 
Upon a tranquil, sunlit sea, 

A phantom bark, so legends say, 

Stole alongside one fateful day. 

The phantom captain drew his sword. 
Sprang to the shrouds and dropped on 
board. 

His footfall made no earthly sound, 

And as he passed no man looked round: 
No man looked round, for mortal eye 
Has never seen him gliding by. 

Then came a moan. His certain blade, 
A swift decisive thrust had made. 

And all the crew, aghast with fear, 

Saw Death had claimed the buccaneer I 

They sewed him in a hammock bag, 

And round him wrapped his sombre flag. 
One heavy shot for this last trip 
Was fastened to his canvas ship ; 

One shot alone, for more would be 
Unneedful in the peaceful sea 
Through which he now his way must 
hold 

Unplagued by thirst for Spanish gold. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Stamp 
Corner. 



CONDUCTED BY 
41 COLLECTOR/' 




Uruguay : 8 centesi- 
mos. View of Mon¬ 
tevideo Harbour. 


Japan : 1 £ sen. 
44 Census ” 
Stamp. 


South Africa: 
Is. 3 d. 
“K.G." 


Australia : 
2d. 

44 K.G.” 


A S time progresses it becomes evident that one of the 
most successful features of our “ Corner M has been 
the series of pictorial selections showing stamps that 
are all of one type. And of those *' type ” articles, 
probably the collection of birds as depicted upon postage stamps 


1920,** with the inscription of value in the lower comers. In 
all denominations the portrait and view are in black. The full 
list of values is : 

1 c. blue-green. 2 c. sepia. 


(Decern ber N o.) was 
as any. Several let- 

me in its praise, and . „ 

is using the article ' 

lecture that is to fyy Jm *3WJ 

boys. Personally, 

favour of these 

selections. Not jjjT IT „ 

evidence of the 

tive power of .TEStS 

they also provide • 

the continuity of 

stream of new Spain: 1 centimo. 

Next month we 44 Postal Congress " 
instalment of the Stamp, 

will show you a • 

depicting natives, both men and women, 
the world. 


Spain: 1 centimo. 
44 Postal Congress'* 
Stamp. 


MM 


as well appreciated 
ters have reached 
one schoolmaster 
as the basis of a 
be given to his 
I am much in 
periodical “ type " 
only do they afford 
potently illustra- 
postage stamps, 
a restful break in 
our constant 
issues. 

will have another 
kind, in which I 
batch of stamps 
of various parts of 


5 c. green. 

15 c. ochre. 

25 c. blue. 

40 c. carmine. 



10 c. red. 

20 c. violet. 

30 c. dark green. 
50 c. ultramar¬ 
ine. 

4 p. brown- 
violet. 


these *' Postal 
stamps was a 
Only 3,000 of 
1,000 of the 10 
issued. The 
graphed, and 


Australia: 2d., orange-brown, 44 K.G.” 

When the Federal Government decided to 
increase the rates for postal, telegraph, and 
telephone charges this new 44 K.G.” was issued, 
thus superseding the 1 \d. stamp. Its colour 
has also been described as being yellow-brown 
and as cinnamon. The comment has *been 
made that as the 4 d. is orange-yellow and the 
5<i. light brown, the colour of the new-comer is 
perhaps liable to cause confusion. 


s tv?" 


South Africa: is. 3 d. mauve, 44 K.G.” ^.zecno a o 

Aeropla 

The news of the advent of this stamp of (Etil< 

peculiar value caused a good deal of specula¬ 
tion not so long since. In the Union it is reported to be 
mainly used for telegrams. But there are rumours that in 
due course a stamp of similar denomination will be current 
throughout the British Empire. There is no 
feature of novelty in the design, but the 
shade is singularly pleasing. - 

Spain: 1 centimo, blue-green and black, 

44 Postal Congress.” 

A set of thirteen large Spanish stamps was 
issued during the sitting of the International 
Postal Congress in Madrid. Each bears a 
portrait of King Alfonso XIII, looking to¬ 
wards the right, in an oval medallion, below which is a 
representation of the imposing building in which the Congress 
was held. In curved bands around the medallion is the in¬ 
scription, 44 VII U.P.U. Congreso.” At the foot is 44 Madrid, 


Czecho-Slovakia : 14 kr. 
‘‘Aeroplane’* Stamp. 
(Enlarged.) 


B R A SIlJ 100 li* JcORRfTo 


10 p. orange. 

The issue of 
Congress ” 
very small one. 
the 4 pesetas and 

pesetas were ± u c 

stamps are litho- graphed, and 

opinions as to their merits are somewhat divided. 

Brazil: 100 reis, red, 44 King Albert and President.” 

Issued to commemorate the visit to Brazil of the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, this stamp remained 
current for three months only, and was 
employed exclusively for inland correspon¬ 
dence. The design includes two oval portrait 
panels, the left-hand one depicting the gallant 
King Albert, the right-hand panel presenting 
a portrait of the President of Brazil. Dr. 
Epitacio da Silva PessSa. At the top of the 
stamp, between the two, panels, is a tablet 
bearing the date ”1920”; below, across the 
width of the stamp, is the inscription 44 Brazil 
100 rs. Correio.” To left and right respec- 
ikia • 14 kr tively are branches of tobacco plant and 

»* § tam p * coffee plant. It is exceedingly rare for the 
j j * ruler of one country to have his picture 

placed upon the stamps of another country. 
In this instance the cause for wonderment is accentuated 
by the fact that Belgium is a kingdom while Brazil is a 
republic. 4 

Japan: 1$ sen, mauve, 44 Census ” 
Commemoration. 

Two stamps of this design were put on 
sale in connection with the taking of the 
census for the whole of Japan on October 1st 
of last year. The other stamp is the 3 sen, 
carmine. According to the rather vague 
history upon the subject, the first partial 
census taken in Japan was conducted more 
than a thousand years ago. The design upon the stamp i s 
intended to depict a government official of those far-off days 
inspecting the census record inscribed upon a scroll which he 
has upon his knee, his right hand holding a pen. 44 Imperial 
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Japanese Post** and the value in Japanese and English appear 
to one side of the stamp; on the other side is “ In commemora¬ 
tion of the first census/* with the date. In the left-hand 
upper part of the picture is the chrysanthemum of sixteen 
petals, which forms the imperial crest of Japan. These stamps 
were issued five days previous to the taking of the census, and 
they remained valid, for use only within the 
Empire, until the end of last month. 

Japan : 3 sen, carmine, 44 Emperor's Shrine.** 

Again, this is one of two stamps of similar 
design forming a commemorative issue, the other 
of the pair being the 1 £ sen, violet. They were 
issued to mark the consecration of the Meiji- 
jingu, which is the new temple built in honour 
of the late Emperor Meiji. The conditions for 
the use of these stamps are the same as for 
those of the ** Census ** variety just noticed. 

With four trees and a shrub in the foreground, this stamp 
presents a really beautiful little scene. 


muda, each unknown to the other, prepared special stamps 
in celebration of this event. As, however, the Governor's 
stamp, which we show, had been put in hand, a compromise 
was arrived at. It was decided that both designs should be 
proceeded with, a set of nine stamps to be issued in each of 
the types. 

Czecho-Slovakia: 14 kr. on 200 h., 
blue, 44 Aeroplane.” 

These provisional Air Post stamps are over¬ 
printed on the permanent Hradschin (fortress 
of Prague) type. The set consists of: 14 kr. on 
200 h., blue. 24 Jo-, on 500 h., brown. 28 kr. on 
1,000 h„ purple. 

The surcharge and overprint on the three 
stamps is in red, blue, and black respectively, the 
new value being flanked by two aeroplane 
propellers. 

Uruguay: 8 centesimos, bistre and pale blue, 

** Montevideo Harbour/* 



Armenia : 10 rouble, blue. 

This stamp is of special interest as being one of the long 
promised set of permanent Armenian stamps. For a considerable 
while there were constant rumours concerning these, and several 
weird designs were published as being those that had been 
selected as the result of a public competition. The central design 
of the stamp shows an eagle holding a sword in its right claw, 
with its left claw on the 
head of a severed serpent. 

The other rouble values that 
we have seen are 3 rouble, 
green, and 5 rouble, red. 

Newfoundland: 2 c. 
on 30 c., slate. 

When the G.P.O. at St. 

John's temporarily ran 
short of certain of the 
lower denominations of 
“ Caribous,** resort was 
made to the expedient of 
surcharging. The stamps so treated were some of the Cabot 
Celebration issue of 1897, this one being the ” Fisherman bring¬ 
ing gifts to Britannia ” of th at set of commemoratives. The 
surcharge appears as of which the 44 printer's rule ** 

obliterates the original numerals of value. At the time of 
issue of these overprints, a supply of the 1 c., 2 c., and 3 c. 
44 Caribou ** was due to arrive from Liverpool in a few days' 
time. Consequently, there was something of a scramble 
amongst philatelists and speculators to secure as many as 



Switzerland “Pro Juventute” (“ for the children”) Stamps. ( Enlarged. 
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Japan S 3 sen. 44 Emperor’s 
Shrine.” (Enlarged.) 


these inter- 
vis i o n a 1 s. 
ing was done 
al Gazette ** 
Office, and, 
owing to the 
which the 
executed, 
quite a crop 
In some cases 
seems to have 
upside down, 
instance a 
collector had 
fortune to 


This stamp shows a view of Harbour City and Mountain, 
enclosed in a beaded frame, surmounted by a rising sun. The 
colours of the specimens I have seen are somewhat faint. 

Switzerland : 

l\ c., red shield with white cross, ” Arms of Canton Schwitf .** 
10 c., blue and white shield, ” Arms of Canton Zurich.*’ 

15 c., dark blue and red shield, 44 Arms of Canton Tessin.** 

This constitutes the 
current set of the well- 
known " Pro Juventute,** 
or 44 for the children,** 
Swiss stamps. Schwitz 
was one of the three 
original cantons banded 
into union, and that which 
gave its name to the 
country of Switzerland. 
In the grey frame of this 
stamp is repeated the 
figure of a hand raised as 
if in the act of taking the 
oath and indicative of the foremost place occupied by this 
canton in the struggle of the Swiss nation for recognition as 
sqch. The design of the red frame of the 10 c. includes several 
cogwheels, these being symbols of the canton's industrial 
activity. Ornamental representation of bricks figure in the 
violet frame of the 15 c., to mark the architectural ability of the 
natives of Canton Tessin. 

By the conditions under which these stamps were issued, 
they were stated to be available for inland letters until the end 
of the present 
For all that, the 
issue has cer- 



extent 

many 


purchase over the counter at the G.P.O. a block of twenty of 
these inverts. 

Bermuda : id. red, 44 K.G. and ship *' Commemorative. 

Inscribed 44 Commemorative Stamp/' this is one of the series 
issued in honour of the ** Tercentenary of Establishment of 
Representative Institutions.” As a matter of fact, both 
the Governor-in-Council and the House of Assembly of Ber- 
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Armenia : 10 rouble 
stamp. 


month, April. 
44 Pro Juventute” 
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for international 
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country from 
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these 44 Pro Ju- 
is worth remem- 
date back to 
year a jingle 5 c. 
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to money difficulties resulting from the war. 
issued i£ 1915, three in 1916, and three in 1917, all of them 
showing Swiss boys and girls in national costume. Commencing 
with the issue of 1918, the 44 children's stamps ** have given 
representations of the heraldic arms of the Swiss cantons. These 
stamps are issued by the postal administration of Switzerland to 
be sold at an increase of five centimes above their postal value 
in aid of voluntary institutions for the welfare of children. 
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The Yellow Streak. 

A Story of the South African Veld. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


CHOOL life brought it out in him 
frequently, and when he came 
out at the end of his school days, 
and his father got the last report, 
he called young Harry Hudson 
into his study one morning for a 
talk over it. 

“ I've watched these school 
reports of yours very carefully, 
Harry.” his father said. “ I’ve 
said nothing to you about them 
practically, for it would have 
be#n no use. You appear to 
suifer from what is commonly 
termed a yellow streak, and 
I’m sorry for it. You know 

V the expression ? ” 

Harry’s face, without the 
answer, told that he knew it. 
^ . “ It's a pity,” the elder 

Sm man went on musingly. 
“ We've got a long record, 
we Hudsons, and it’s a good 
one—we’re buried all over the world, and every grave is 
one to be proud of. as you know. Now you’ve got to 
begin life—your training for it is over, and now it's up 
to you. And frankly. Harry. I hate to think of a Hudson 
beginning with a yellow streak record up against him. 
Why dilln’t you wipe out that record in the later days 
at school ? ” 

Harry looked at the floor, at the walls of the room— 
anywhere but at his father's face. ” Couldn’t,” he said 
at last. 

” It seems to me that that reply sums you up,” his 
father answered rather cuttingly. ” Anyhow, life’s in your 
own hands, and perhaps now you’ve got to face it you’ll 
eradicate the streak. For the sake of all of us. I hope so.” 

He said a good deal more, to the same end. and convinced 
Harrv that the parental interest was still there, though he 
was grievously disappointed, as he had cause to be. Harry, 
having some sense of justice, realised his deficiency, but 
that without feeling that he held the means of remedying 
it. There was a yellow streak in his composition, and he 
knew it. 

There was in him. too, that strain after things new 
which had taken Hudsons all over the world for genera¬ 
tions ; it took him out. in due course, to the hills of north 
Natal ; he went to learn the business of farming as it 
is practised there—and there is a very great difference 
between farming in Natal and farming in England, for 
instance. Young Hudson went with everything to learn, 
in company with two other boys as little versed in the 
ways of the count y as himself. 

They came to Warren ton, the farm where they were to 
receive their training, at the end of the Natal winter, and 
very pleasant they found their life, at the outset. But 
in little things the Streak in Hudson showed ; he was 
thrown by a horse a week after his arrival, and confessed 
himself unwilling to mount the horse again ; he went out 
with the other two. Cobbett and Hayes, and funked 
attacking a snake which they found. In the littl^ things 
of h s life the trait showed up. and again he won the repu¬ 
tation which had been his at school. Cobbett. eldest of 
the three, remarked on the circumstance to Colston, the 
owner of Warren ton, almost in Hudson's father’s own 
words. 

” He appears to suffer from a yellow streak,” he said. 


“ I know,” Colston answered. “ I've noticed it, but 
there's nothing to be done. He must live it out of him¬ 
self—or go under.” 

So they left it, but there was not a man on the place, 
white or coloured, who did not regard Hudson differently 
from others, by the time he had spent three months there. 
He wae good at his work, undeniably, but when a quick 
decision was required on any small point, or when decisive 
action became necessary, there was about him not so 
much of hesitation as apparent fear of making decision 
or taking action. Colston, a good judge both of boys and 
men. decided in his own mind that there was more trouble 
than fault in the trait; it was a psychological w'eakness, 
and, as he had said to Cobbett, Hudson must either live 
it out or go under. 

” And.” Colston mused, ” I think he’ll never quite live it 
out. by the way of him. Perhaps some emergency might 
help him to realise himself.” 

Now the months drifted by—very pleasantly, at Warren- 
ton. There was good shooting, good fishing, plenty of 
work, and sufficient company of every kind to make life 
endurable. There was talk, as there always is. of trouble 
among the natives; there were the usual little happenings 
of such a life, away on the veld and in a sense removed 
from ordinary civilisation ; there was much of interest, 
and on the whole Hudson enjoyed the life, though he 
never escaped from the sense of the ” yellow streak " in 
himself. It tioubled him almost as much as it had troubled 
his father, and very possibly his consciousness of it helped 
to make it apparent to others. 

Cobbett, out one day on a solitary shooting expedition, 
came in walking beside his pony, across which lay the half¬ 
unconscious form of a burly Basuto boy, with a bandage— 
it was half Cobbett's shirt—round his shoulder. Colston, 
recognising the boy for one belonging to Warrenton, came 
out to hear the story. 

” Found him up by Warren Spruit,” Cobbett announced. 
“'He'd been wounded like that by a bunch from some¬ 
where over the border, and could v hardly speak to tell me 
about it—that ride hasn't done him much good. It's a 
little party of raiders, it seems, out for trouble.” 

Colston nodded. “ We’ve got to get that group, if we 
can,” he said. “ I'll detail you to go off to the police post 
and give in a report—say that I’ve saddled up every man 
and gone on to round them up, if possible, and you can 
act as guide with the police—though they won’t want 
one—to fetch them up to us. Follow Warren Spruit up 
from the drift where the farm track crosses it. and you’ll 
probably come on us. Oh. and get them to fetch their 
doctor along—he can call here and have a look at this 
Basuto boy, and then follow on to where we are.” 

Hudson, who heard, was impressed by the quiet decision 
with which the orders were given ; he envied Colston his 
cool and ready judgment, and was still considering this 
when Colston’s voice came to him. / 

“ You. Hudson, can go up to the house and order general 
saddling up. Say two days' food for everybody—each to 
carry his own—and every man his own rifle and ammuni¬ 
tion. This may be a deadly business before we're through. 
When a party of natives goes off the rails like this, it 
generally does things pretty thoroughly.” 

Hudson obeyed, carried out his part of the general 
mobilisation, and was ready with the rest, saddled and 
rationed, when Colston gave the order to start. It was a 
businesslike-looking party of half a dozen that headed out 
from the farm, bent on avenging the injury to a member 
of Warrenton’s staff, and also bent on putting down this 
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trouble before it should grow, for such a body of restive 
natives as had done this might, if left to themselves, 
attract to their ranks other restive spirits, and in the 
end do considerable damage. Colston knew his promptness 
would be approved at the police post; the only member 
of the party who had any doubts was Hudson, who, 
realising his own “ yellow streak,” feared lest he should 
fail his associates in case of a tight corner arising out of 
the expedition. 

They struck the Warren Spruit, a little stream which 
* had cut itself a deep channel away to the east of Warrenton. 
and followed it up beyond where Cobbett had reported 
finding the injured boy. 

Colston, old to this game, 
did not wait to find 


foot they must be overtaken in the end. They’ve got to 
follow the stream, for there's no other water for miles round 
—they may be only half a mile ahead of us. for all 1 know. 
Anyhow, we’ll camp here and go on at dawn.” 

It being just after midsummer, the absence of camp 
furniture troubled nebody; they hobbled the horses, 
ate. and made such bed as they could of the bare ground. 
Hudson, given first turn as sentry, sat wakeful and alert, 
and was worr.ed by Hayes’ snoring—Hayes was next him. 
A little after moonrise he wakened Hayes. 

” Hullo,” Hayes said sleepily. 

” Wake up and listen,” Hudson advised. 

Hayes wakened fully, sat up, and listened, but heard 
nothing. ” Scared ? ” he asked, a little contemptuously— 
he had an oflensive way of showing his opinion of Hudson's 
weakness. 

" Yes.” Hudson answered, ” badly. I 
thought the moon might fall on me. If 
you'll go on listening a 
bit. you may understand 
why 1 wakened you.”, 
Hayes listened again. 


** He followed Hayes' example 
and cubbed his rifle, flinging himself 
into the *,roup of black figures with 
a yell.” ( See page 298.) 


tracks of the marauders, but pushed on. judging that 
after this first assault they would take to the bush east¬ 
ward. for a time—he knew both the Basuto and the Zulu 
character pretty thoroughly, and to a certain extent 
could forecast the actions of either. Thus he led his 
little party up the course of the stream till thev had 
left the rolling open of the veld and had come, beyond 
the confines of Warrenton. to a tumbled land of ravines 
and small kopjes, rocky and overgrown with stunted 
thorn bush—a waste land by comparison with the fertile 
stretch in which Warrenton was set. By the time they 
had got w'ell in among the hills, night showed as near 
them, and in a little space down by the edge of the spruit, 
and free of the prevailing thorn bush. Colston announced 
liis intention of off-saddling for the night. 

” We know they're up this way, somewhere, and being on 


l or a while there came no sound beyond the occasional 
scraping of a horse’s hoof on stone, or a movement from 
one of the sleeping party, but. after a time, there was the 
rattle of a falling stone perhaps half a mile away—as if 
some movement on a hillside had loosened the stone, and 
it had rolled a little way. In the stillness of the hiils the 
little sound was intensified. 

” Ah.” Hayes remarked, ” I should have missed that 
if you hadn't wakened me.” 

” That’s more obvious than original,” Hudson answered, 
“ but what's to be done about it ? ” 

” Better waken Colston. 1 think.” Hayes suggested. 

Hud* on craw'led across to where Colston slept, and shook 
him by the shoulder. He was awake in an instant and 
sitting up. 

Something moving up-stream,” Hudson told him. 
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*' Hayes has heard it, as well as myself. We thought it 
best to let you know/' 

Colston listened while Hudson knelt beside him. In 
the end he lay down flat again and put his ear to the 
ground. 

“ I should have said that they’d fight shy of a party 
like ours, especially by night/' he said, rising at last, 
*' but there’s no accounting for native tastes. I gather 
there’s about a couple of dozen, and maybe more, meaning 
business—and we have about five minutes in which to 
prepare for them. Waken everybody quickly/’ 

Hudson got the other three of the party awake without 
ceremony, and, keeping close to the stream, they left their 
horses to care for themselves for the time and made their 
way to the nearest kopje, a flat-topped eminence that 
rose abruptly from beside the spruit. Colston, leading 
them, bade them climb silently, and set to posting them on 
the flat top of the hill—and then it was that they dis¬ 
covered that Hayes was not among them. Coming in 
single file to the top of the hill, they had not noticed his 
absence before. 

'* He turned back for something," Colston said, " but I 
felt certain of his following at once. We must-" 

There came from the valley they had left a shout and a 
couple of shots following quickly on each other. " That 
was Hayes calling," Colston announced, " and he’s in 
for it. We’ve got to lend him a hand. Rifles ready, now, 
and back on our tracks." 

He started, without hesitation, to descend, and Hudson, 
next to him, forced himself to follow. It was a matter 


of sheer force, for the “ streak " in him made him almost 
sick with fear at the thought of the tussle in the half- 
darkness of the valley. Colston went at a run and Hudson 
followed stumblingly down the hillside. 

He did not see how or where the others went, and hardly 
saw Colston leading after they had got to the foot of the 
kopje. In the half-darkness of the valley he saw what 
looked like a swaying group of men—black men, he knew, 
and then again he heard Hayes call out. 

And then in thought he went back to his father’s study, 
and heard his father’s voice: 

" We’re buried all over the world, and every grave is 
one to be proud of, as you know." 

It was as if his father spoke the words beside him, and 
as they recurred thus the yellow streak was conquered. 
For there was in him, in spite of his defect, the blood of a 
race of adventurers who had fought their fights, as they 
had made their graves, all over the world. He went ahead 
of Colston, moving lightly and swiftly as a cat among 
the boulders, and came so near as to see Hayes, backed, 
against a rock to save attack from behind, aiming swinging 
blows at the legs of his assailants with his clubbed rifle. 
Out to the edge of this one-sided battle two still and in¬ 
distinct figures testified to the result of Hayes’ two shots. 

Hudson, seeing red, yet had discretion that forbade his 
firing in that indistinct light into the struggle, for there 
was the chance of hitting Hayes equally with that of getting 
his opponents. He followed Hayes' example and clubbed 
his rifle, flinging himself into the group of black figures 
with a yell that turned half of them from their so far 
unsuccessful attack on Hayes. There was 
another group that had engaged the atten¬ 
tion of Colston and those who followed, so 
that Hudson and Hayes had this party 
to themselves, for the time. They heard 
the rattle of shots, over and again, which 
told that Colston had used strategy enough 
to make shooting safe, but neither of them 
dare fire in their own little battle. 

It was a smelly, surging group of drink- 
enraged savages that they fought, men who 
had forgotten the domination of the white 
man under the influence of poisonous 
native liquor. Hudson, with the sense in 
him that Hayes was alone and needed 
aid, swung blow after blow of his rifle at 
his assailants, and dodged return blows 
from cudgels and—by a miracle—thrusts 
from the assegais that two or three of the 
party had got out for their raiding. He 
saw among them a rifle or gun of some 
sort, bu the native who had it either had 
no ammunition or was unable for some 
other cause to use it, for so far as Hudson 
knew it was not fired. 

He cleared a way to Hayes' side with a 
couple of smashing blows that made one 
of the party stagger and laid another out, 
and backed against the boulder that 
sheltered Hayes. 

" You load," he bade, " I'll hold them 
back." 

Hayes spared a second for a glance of 
sheer surprise at this new Hudson, cool, 
resourceful, with never a trace of the 
" yellow streak" that had made him 
almost one to distrust. Then he set about 
loading his rifle while Hudson, beside and 
a little in front of him, jammed the butt 
of his own rifle into the face of one assailant 
who ventured too near. Presently Hayes' 
rifle cracked, and the attackers were a man 
short, w r hile the remainder drew back a 
little. 

" Tough comer, this," Hudson remarked. 
"We ought to make a rush and join up 
with the others." 
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" Think so ? " Hayes asked, reloading. 

" This is no case for thinking," Hudson answered. " It's 
a case for making up your mind without stopping to 
think." 

They encountered another rush—if their attackers had 
been sober, they would have stood no chance against the 
numbers, but as it was the blacks crowded each other and 
spoilt each other’s chance. Hayes loosed off another shot, 
and Hudson dealt a volley of blows. 

" Come on, Hayes 1 " he called, " make for Colston." 

With that, and anticipating that Hayes would follow, 
he drove at the mass in front of him with rifle upraised, 
and at the sudden rush they gave way. The impetus of 
his charge took him through them, almost, before one 
of the assegais caught him full in the chest and he went 
down. 

But Colston, on his side, had been busy, and having 
dispersed the attack on his own group, had set out to come 
to the rescue of the two. As Hudson went down he came 
at the attacking natives from behind, firing no shots for 
fear of hitting either Hayes or Hudson, but driving at them 
with a series of blows of which every one told. Thus it 
was that the natives fell away in a final panic, and Colston 
bent over the only injured member of the party and snatched 
the assegai out from the wound it had made. 

" Knife, quick!" he called ; " we must get his clothes 
cut away." 

The attack was broken, and the natives were intent on 
getting away. Two of the party sent shots after them, 
and a little group of horsemen—the men of the police 
post, Cobbett with them—came round the edge of the 


kopje on which Colston had decided to make his defence, 
before Hayes spoilt the intention by getting left behind. 

" I think," Hudson wheezed, " you won't need to bother 
about a knife." 

But Colston ripped away his shirt, exposing a red gash 
that bled hardly at all—the bleeding was internal. 

" Finish," Hudson said, looking down at his own wound, 
" and I-" 

The words were little above a whisper—the thrust had 
pierced a lung, and had set up internal bleeding that was 
fast exhausting him. And, as is the case sometimes, he 
knew his own state. 

He looked up at Colston, who had an arm round him. 

" You’ll write," he said, " and explain. And tell— 
tell-" 

Colston waited, and it seemed a long while before Hudson 
was able to speak again. 

" Tell my dad the Hudsons can be proud of this grave, 
too—he'll understand." 

They made that grave down at Warrenton. Later, 
away in England, Hudson's father read what Colston had 
written of his son’s end. 

"It was a great, brave fight that he made," Colston 
wrote, " and his action probably saved Hayes’ life. We 
were a little bit inclined to misunderstand him, I think, 
and to imagine that he would not show up well in a tight 
comer, but-" 

Old Hudson stopped his reading there, and looked up, 
remembering his interview with Harry. 

" Thank heaven ! " he said, " my boy was a Hudson 
all through, when the need came." 


When the Scouts go Wooding. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


G LOW of the rolling heatherlands, breath of the misty 
pine. 

Arch of hills on the western sky where the angles of 
tilled land shine, 

The red ploughed earth, and the uncut hay, and the poppies 
aflame in the wheat, 

When the scouts go wooding 'mid scenes like these, say, comrade, 
is not life sweet ? 


The camp is in yonder meadow, 

And there do the white tents rise. 
Under the fir-trees' shadow. 

Under the faint blue skies. 

Leftward are deep recesses 

Of young firs, bright in the sun. 

And under our feet are needles 
And pine-cones fragrant and dun. 

Down we go into hollows, 

Through the dim, green, sun-pooled 
aisles, 

Up banks where the warm wind follows, 
By heather that flames for miles. 
With hatchet and saw provided, 

With rope and with cart we go. 

Now wrapt in the cool brown half-light, 
Now struck by the great sun's glow. 

Swarming the trunks and sitting 
Astride on the lowest bough. 

With sunbeams like gold moths flitting— 
And our hatchets are working now I 



There’s Brown at a lopped branch sawing. 
Here Adams chops valiantly, 

Our shouts and our laughter breaking 
The silence of wood and tree. 

Wooding in east wind's blowing. 

Wooding in singing rain. 

The lash of the wet air knowing. 

And scent of the rain-soaked lane | 

With hills like ghosts retreating. 

And ghostly mists in the trees, 

There is still a joy to inspire us 
When wooding in days like.these. 


Who is there heard us grumble ? 

We jested, we laughed and sang 
'Mid the long and belting rumble 
Of thunder, 'mid hours that rang 
With the hiss of the rain in the bracken. 
The rattle of hail on the road ; 

We grinned, till beneath the storm-cloud 
A level of saffron showed. 

% 

O the scouts go wooding with joyous 
hearts when the light lies yellow and 
soft, 

With whistle and chaff we tramp along 
when a scudding grey's aloft; 

For after the town and the ribbon smokes, 
and the pavement blank beneath, 
There's wizardry in the breath of pine 
and the rolling glows of heath 1 
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A Romance of - 

Central Africa 


By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON 


An hor n r “ The LobI City,” ** The Mystery of Ah Jim. 
" Subn aria U9.1,” ** The Race Round the World.” etc. 


( Illustrated, by George Soper.) 


TWO STRONG MEN, 


T HROUGHOUT the extraordinary ceremony that 
iollowed. Costello was powerless to intervene. 
He was obliged to remain an impotent and help¬ 
less witness of the discomfiture of his .friends. 
There was no doubt in his mind as to what had happened. 
Wrenne, Fred Mellors and Timothy had been thrown into 
an hypnotic trance. It was ridiculous to suppose that 
they had been hypnotised that very evening ; for they 
could not have been brought back to the Tongala city— 
a distance certainly over forty miles—during the few 
minutes when Pali was engaged upon his senseless, frenzied 
antics. 

The truth of the matter Costello afterwards learned. 
Wrenne and his tw'o companions had reached the lake 
in satety ; but. hoping that Costello w'as following them 
up. they had not embarked that day—though they had 
succeeded in finding the canoe. They had decided to w'ait 
until the following morning, in the hope that the explorer 
would overtake them. 

In the meantime. Saruna. the captain of the King’s 
bodyguard, had followed rapidly upon their trail. When 
they left the pathway towards the lower slopes of the 
valley, their footprints w'ere plainly visible upon the soft, 
alluvial ground. And that night, in spite of the fact that 
Wrenne himself was on watch, they were surprised, 
surrounded and captured. 

They were brought back to the pass, w'here Saruna 
wnth great reverence, and not without signs of grief, buried 
the body of the gallant Maroban£. who had been one of 
his own most trusted officers. And that same evening, 
the three prisoners had been thrown into a trance. 
Saruna. who knew w'ell the pow r er of the King. w'as in no 
way mystified by what had happened. Indeed, he had 
never occupied his position as captain of the royal body¬ 
guard. had not he himself been a medium—in other words, 
Pali w'as capable of conveying his thoughts and orders to 
Saruna without the assistance of a messenger. 

The captain, withdrawing from his soldiers, seated 
himself upon a boulder upon the hillside, in a lonely place 
where he was not likely to be disturbed. There, he closed 
his eyes and waited ; and very soon he was conscious of 
the influence of Pali. A moment later he got to his feet 
and walked rapidly back to his men. 

It was then the hour of sunset, though sufficient light 
yet remained for the surrounding country to be clearly 


visible. The soldiers had expected to halt for the night; 
but to their surprise they were ordered to march again 
without delay, taking the road to Umtongali. and actually 
leaving their prisoners behind. They had not gone two 
hundred yards upon the path, when they halted and looked 
back. Sure enough, the three prisoners were following 
upon their own account, walking slowly, in single file. 

When Saruna reached the city, he immediately reported 
his arrival to the King, who knew well enough the hour 
at which his three victims would arrive at Umtongali. 
With an eye for dramatic effect, knowing the credulity 
of his people, he ordered the gathering on the Hill of the 
Temple, that everyone might witness his so-called magic. 
His grimaces, his shoutings, his antics and his foolish 
circle of bon^s had been, of course, no more than “stage 
properties”—as it were, useless accessories, to frighten 
and impress the spectators. Inasmuch as he knew how 
to play upon the feelings of his people. Pali, the King, 
was great, as the people themselves had declared with 
ready voice. 

He w'as at this moment disposed to give an illustration 
of his magic, to make the performance last as long as he 
could. Where this strange man had learned the powers 
of the mesmerist is a question not easy to answer. 
Possibly, he had encountered a hypnotist in the course 
of his travels ; for. on his own showing, he had journeyed 
far in his younger days, and had acquired knowledge in 
many directions. It is more probable, however, that the 
art came to him naturally ; that he gradually became 
conscious of his own pow-er. without at first realising 
what it was or the Uses to which he could put it. Be 
that as it may. he was undoubtedly a mesmerist of very 
unusual abilities. Few were able to resist his influence ; 
and even without exerting his hypnotic powers in any 
way. he could cause brave men to tremble by the mere 
look in his eye. 

He now placed himself immediately in front of his 
victims. He made few “ passes.” such as are usual w'ith 
mesmerists. In order, no doubt, to impress his audience, 
he picked up from the ground the great arm-bone of some 
antediluvian monster; and with this he touched first 
Wrenne. then Fred Mellors. and finally Timothy, upon 
the chest. And at the touch, each in turn aw'akened. 
recovering consciousness as if the operation were attended 
by considerable physical pain. 
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It was a singular thing that Wrenne, when in a state 
of trance, had maintained his eye-glass in his eye ; but 
no sooner did he begin to recover his senses, than he 
allowed this to drop. He looked about him like a man 
dazed, and remained thus for quite a long time, until his 
eyes fell upon Costello. 

That seemed to bring him back to his normal state of 
mind ; for he gave vent to an exclamation of surprise, 
and actually took a step forward with one hand out¬ 
stretched. 

44 Costello ! ” he cried s “ How delighted I am to see 
you ! *' 

He could scarcely have said anything more extra¬ 
ordinary. He might have been greeting a friend in 
Piccadilly or St. James’s Street. He seemed at first to 
see nothing and no one. but Costello. He appeared to be 
unconscious of Pali, of the great gathering of people, of 
the soldiers and priests by whom he was surrounded, of 
the great stone god not thirty paces away from him. 
Evidently, he did not yet realise where he was, or what 
had happened. 

Fred and Timothy in the meantime were conducting 
themselves very differently. Fred Mellors appeared to 
be overcome by exhaustion. He sank dow r n upon the 
ground, and placed his head between his hands, as if he 
suffered from a violent headache. Timothy, on the other 
hand, looked about him with frightened eyes, and seeing 
Pali, he began to tremble so violentl)'' that his knees were 
seen to be shaking. 

Pali himself laughed loudly; and it was this that 
attracted Wrenne's attention. 

44 How have I got here ? " he asked. 

He spoke in English, addressing himself to Costello. It 
was the Wizard King who answered. 

“ You must speak in the Tongala tongue/* said he. 


Then, turning to Costello, he asked, “ What is it that he 
wants to know ? ” 

Costello, wiio w f as still held in the powerful arms of the 
men who had restrained him, answered the King in a gruff 
voice. 

41 He wants to know how it is that he has returned to 
Umtongali,” said he. 

44 He came.” said the King, 44 because I willed it. And 
he dies, because 1 will it.” 

” He is my friend, O King,” said \Costello, 41 and thou 
art my blood-brother. Pali can never be forgetful of his 
oath.” 

The King looked Costello straight in the face. Few 
could have stood the stare of those hard, pale-blue eyes, 
which looked so strange when encountered *in the face of a 
black man. 

44 My frieiids shall be your friends,” said Costello, re¬ 
peating the words 1 of the oath which had been taken by 
night upon that very hill. 

44 He has proved himself my enemy/* replied the King, 
quite calmly. 44 And my enemies are your enemies. Thus 
it is, my blood-brother, that in regard to this matter, the 
oath we took is of small account. Of a certainty, the 
man with the shining eye goes to his death, a sacrifice to 
Amroki ; and the boy goes with him, for he is alike to 
blame. As for the negro, the man is a slave; and it is 
not meet that a worthless slave should be given in offering 
to the god wdiom the Tongala worship.” 

By that time, the three unfortunates had completely 
recovered consciousness, and were able to realise what 
had happened. The situation—so far as they were 
concerned—was not only extremely alarming, it was 
humiliating to a degree. Both Wrenne and Fred were 
face to face with the fact that, in this strange land, 
they had been obliged to surrender part of their own 
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personality. They could no longer call themselves free 
men. They were no longer masters of their own deeds 
and actions. 

Put all this mattered little or nothing at that moment. 
They had been well able to understand the words that 
Pali had spoken. Their lives had been spared before by 
means of Costello’s almost miraculous victory over the 
monster that had been brought forth to slay him. They 
knew well enough that Pah would not show mercy a 
second time. Certain it was that Costello would intercede 
on their behalf, but it was almost equally certain that the 
King would turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of his blood- 
brother. 

Costello himself had little reason to hope. Pali had 
answered him logically. There was no means of bringing 
pressure to bear upon the King ; pity was not likely to 
move him ; and as it was plain to see from the man's 
face, he was the last person in the world to change his 
mind. 

The King turned suddenly upon his heel, and called 
out for Saruna. Almost at once, the captain of the body¬ 
guard stepped forth from the small crowd of priests and 
soldiers which was assembled before the caves; and into 
his custody the two Euro¬ 
pean prisoners were de¬ 
livered. Then and there, 
before the eyes of the 
people, they were marched 
away towards the city, 

Costello remaining behind 
upon the hilltop in the 
presence of the King. 

44 And now, my blood- 
brother/* said Pali, 44 I 
offer you a free choice. 

You become my enemy, or 
you remain as one whose 
blood is mingled with my 
own. I say truly, I desire 
you for a friend. Men 
have told me of your wis¬ 
dom ; I myself have wit¬ 
nessed your courage and 
your strength. Moreover, 44 
he whispered, coming 
closer, 44 1 have something 
for your own ear in secret. 

I w'ould not for the world 
that others should know the truth. You have seen for 
yourself how, by means of the strength of my will, I 
can control the actions, the very thoughts of others. 
Come, tell me, do you understand aught of this wizard's 
work ? 44 

44 I know something of it, 44 said Costello. 44 There are 
many men who possess the same power among my own 
people. 44 

44 And do such use their power, 44 asked Pali, 44 for evil 
or for good ? 44 

44 Seldom, if ever, for evil,' 4 said Costello. 44 Qften for 
good, since in many cases disease is cured by such 
methods. 44 

44 And thus it is, 44 said Pali, 44 that I administer to my 
own ailments. Never having been ill since I became 
acquainted with my own power. I feel nothing of the 
weight of years. I am strong, active and agile, because it 
is my will to be so. Rumour has it that I have discovered 
a herb, w'hich is an antidote to death. I let the rumour 
live, as I allow many things to be believed that are not 
true. But it is not that which I desired to tell you. Know 
that three times have I striven in the silence of my chamber 
to bring you. my blcod-brother. under the sway of my 
magic—as they call it—under the dominion of my will. 
And each time have I failed. I have failed hopelessly. 
A lesser man would be angry, even jealous. But jealousy 
is for little minds, and the mind of Pali is great. 

44 I recognise that in you," he continued, "alone in all 
my kingdom, there is something stronger than the w r ill 


of Pali, something that will neither bend nor sway beneath 
the spirit of the Wizard King. For that reason I w'ould 
lift you up to the right hand of my throne. I have caused 
you to become my blood-brother, for I would count you 
always as a friend. 44 

He ceased. Costello regarded him with a perplexed 
expression. They stood together apart from the others, 
in full view of all the people, who awaited the order to 
depart. Difficult indeed would it be to find two men 
more alike in many things, whilst in other respects they 
were as widely separated as the poles. 

Both were giants, each one towering by a head and 
shoulders over any other man in all that assem¬ 
blage. They were broad of shoulder, deep of chest, with 
limbs long, clean, and powerful. And each—as it was 
plain to see—would be an ill man to cross, for both were 
firm of chin, and their brows strongly knit. And yet, 
the face of one was that of a viking, and that of the other 
was the face of a fiend. The one was noble, and the 
other brutal. It will be remembered that Costello's long 
moustache and beard were almost white; and as they 
stood face to face, in the shadow of the graven god. they 
resembled in the fading light the genius of light and the 

genius of darkness. 

44 O King," said Costello, 
44 what you have said 
may be true enough, but 
whither does it lead ? 44 
44 A question to the 
point," said Pali. 44 I give 
you, as I have said, a free 
choice. Come back with 
me now to my cave-palace 
as the friend of Pali, or 
return to your prison as 
one whom I dare not 
trust." 

Costello hesitated a mo¬ 
ment. 

44 If I come with you 
now," said he, 44 are further 
oaths to be demanded of 
me ? 44 

44 None, 44 said the King, 
44 beyond the oath of blood- 
brotherhood that already 
binds you. You are sworn 
not to oppose me. 44 

44 I will do nothing," said Costello, 44 against the life or 
the person of the King. But should I have the chance to 
save my friends, I warn you, I will not hesitate for a 
moment to do so. 44 

Pali laughed. 44 To that, 44 said he, 44 you are welcome. 
No such chance will be given you. The two white men 
will be kept strongly guarded. As for the black man, 4 ' 
he added, with a shrug of his shoulders, 44 I care not what 
becomes of him. He may be sold in the market as a slave. 
In this land we have many such barbarians from the 
Forest. 44 

Costello knew far more of the forest than ever did Pali, 
the Wizard King. However, he did not feel it in any way 
necessary that he should say so. He had seen already 
that the slaves of the Tongala were, to a man, untutored, 
savage cannibals, captured in the very heart of the African 
wilderness ; whereas Timothy, being a Bakonga from the 
valley of the great river, was, by comparison, almost a 
civilised man. 

44 Well ? 44 said Pali. 44 The choice rests with yourself." 

44 I come with you, O King. 44 

Pali appeared to be delighted. He clapped his hands 
together, and turned quickly upon his heel. 

44 Then, come now, 44 said he. 44 It is well that I have 
found a man. This very night, the Wise One feasts with 
the Wizard King. 44 

He actually took Costello by an arm, and led him across 
the open place towards the steps, descending to the 
road that led to the city. He was accompanied by the 
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royal bodyguard, and his standard-bearer went 
before him, carrying the great red flag, which 
invariably denoted the presence of the King. 

When the royal party was clear of the plateau, 
a veritable uproar arose among the people. On 
a sudden, every man, woman and child in the 
crowd began talking at once. The noise was 
like the “ hum " of myriads of monster bees. 
And they talked of nothing but the Wizard King, 
his magic and his power, and of the Feast of 
Amroki that was due in three weeks' time, when 
there would be another monster led forth into the 
arena, or—if no such monster could be found—the 
human victims would be burned alive at the feet 
of the ancient god. 


M It was fruitlessly endeavouring to ascend the steep slope.” 


“They stood, side by side, upon 
a pinnacle of rock, looking down 
into the gully.” {See page 305.) 


cruel, and in many ways brutal, he was by no means 
without his virtues, as we shall see. With generosity, 
without the least spark of jealousy, he took Costello into 
the very chamber of his heart. It was the love of one 
strong man for another. 

On this account, during the next few days, Costello was 
privileged to gain a first-hand knowledge of life in the 
court of the Wizard King of the Tongala. He had 
found favour in the eyes of Pali, upon whose person he 
attended upon all public occasions. 

The Tongala were a very extraordinary people. In 
some ways they resembled an ordinary Kaffir tribe. The 
women did the majority of the work, cultivating the 
fields that surrounded the city; whereas the men re¬ 
served their energies for what were deemed the more 
•masculine employments of hunting and warfare. In 
other words, since hunting expeditions were by no 
means of daily occurrence, and the nation was seldom 
at war, they led comparatively idle lives. But, unlike 
most Kaffirs, the Tongala brewed no alcoholic bever¬ 
age. Their religion, too—as we know—being a form 
of Pantheism, though barbaric enough, was a distinct 
advance upon the usual fetish and spirit worship that 
prevailed throughout the continent of Africa. The 
more Costello studied the people, the more convinced 
he became that they were not a pure-blooded race— 
a fact that was suggested by much else beside the 
colour of their skin. Like many explorers and travel¬ 
lers, Costello was an ethnologist: he had studied the 
races, the various families of mankind ; and he could 
not help thinking that in the Tongala there was a 
strain of the Semitic, that in the past they had not 
been unrelated to the Jews, the Arabs and Phoe¬ 
nicians, from whom the Ancient Carthaginians were 
descended. 

There was a love of pomp and circumstance, which 
was truly Carthaginian, in the way the court was 
conducted. Little or nothing was done without the 
accompaniment of certain useless rites and ceremonies, 
these for the most part being connected with priest¬ 
craft. Pali feasted regally, eating and drinking from 
golden vessels and cups ; for the Tongala were able 
to work in both gold and bronze, though they knew 
nothing of silver and iron. 

It would require a volume in itself to describe the 
singularities of Pali’s cave-palace. The great central 
chamber was surrounded on every side by smaller 
caves—the various apartments of the King and of the 
court. All, like the audience chamber in which was 
the granite throne, were illumined* by red flares. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THB CAGE. 


T HE friendship of Pali for Costello is simple 
enough to understand. The Wizard King 
was in all respects a strong man, who 
realised his own superiority, both physi¬ 
cal and mental, to his subjects. 

In Costello he recognised one who shared many virtues 
with himself, and who was yet in some respects his master. 
The King had often heard rumours concerning the 
ingenuity and wisdom of the white men, who were skilful 
in invention and advanced in science. In more than one 
sense, Pali was a great man. His own capabilities were 
exceptional; but he was wise enough to realise that he 
was neither all-powerful nor omniscient, and to desire to 
avail himself of the assistance and advice of those who 
were, in some respects, better informed and more experi¬ 
enced than himself. 

Such a one he discovered in the explorer. He was all 
the more impressed because he had never before 
encountered such a man. Barbarous as the King was, 
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•established upon stone pedestals. Costello was particularly 
interested in these lights, since he had never seen anything 
like them. They burned continually and steadily, the 
flame in each case being large enough to illumine a con¬ 
siderable area. After making certain inquiries, he dis- 
’ covered that in the vicinity of the city there were certain 
oil wells. In this there was nothing to wonder at. The 
oil was in all probability paraffin; and this • w*as the 
more likely because the rock strata in the neighbourhood 
were composed very largely of shale and slate—a fact 
which also accounted for the flat-topped nature of the 
hills and the rock ledges that formed the actual streets 
of the city and the auditorium of the great amphi¬ 
theatre. 

There was also to be found in the country a singular 
tree, growing plentifully upon the lower slopes ol the 
mountains. Now, the bark of this tree was quite red 
and at the same time it was extremely porous. It was 
the habit of the Tongala to break this bark into small 
pieces and to dry it in the sun. These pieces were then 
steeped in oil, in which condition they would burn for 
several hours, the flame being bright, almost ruby red. 
The flares in the various chambers of the palace were 
never extinguished. Day and night, they continued to 
bum; • and the chemical composition of the bark was 
such that there was n6 unpleasant smell from the burning 
oil. 

Costello was vastly interested in everything he saw. 
Indeed, he would actually have enjoyed himself, had he 
not been ever mindful of the fact that all this time his 
two friends were held as condemned prisoners, awaiting 
the hour of their death. Anxious to find out all he could, 
he questioned several of the leading men of the Tongala, 
as well as Pali himself. 

It appeared that victims were offered in sacrifice to 
Amroki in the great public arena, where they were slain 
before the eyes of the populace by some savage beast that 
had been captured by the skilled hunters of the King in 
the valley beyond the mountains. However, it was not 
always that such a monster could be produced upon the 
appointed day of festival, in which case, in accordance 
with the ancient practice of the Carthaginians, Moloch’s 
victims were consumed by fire in the precincts of. the 
Temple. The King himself did not disguise the fact that 
he much preferred the sacrifice to be made in the public 
arena—which was called the Place of Bloodshed—since 
the people were thereby entertained and there was great 
public rejoicing. It was necessary—as he pointed out— 
.to keep the citizens in a good humour. 

Upon the fourth day of Costello’s residence in the 
palace, a messenger arrived in breathless haste from the 
mountains. He was one of a hunting expedition that had 
been despatched to the marshland on the day when Costello 
returned to the city. This man brought news to the 
effect that his companions had discovered an animal which 
was known to the Tongala as the most savage and formid¬ 
able of all the great beasts that inhabited the southern 
valley. The brute had been driven into a narrow gully, 
from which it could not escape, since the hunters had 
barred the entrance by means of a huge bonfire, which 
the monster dared not face. The animal, in a word, was 
run to earth ; and yet. until assistance was sent from 
the city and they obtained the necessary cage, they had 
no means of capturing it alive. 

When Pali heard this news, he was delighted. It was 
then early in the morning, and he called at once for his 
hunting spear. Half an hour later, a procession, headed 
by the King himself, who was accompanied by Costello, 
issued forth from the city towards the mountains. This 
party consisted of about fifty men of the royal bodyguard, 
armed with immense spears ; and these were accompanied 
by a large party of slaves, who transported piecemeal the 
great cage of the arena. 

The bars of this cage, which were of bronze, were as 
thick as a man's wrist. The thing was about seventy 
feet in length and over thirty feet in height. In shape 
it resembled a gigantic furniture van. At one end was a 


strong wooden ramp, which could be lowered or raised 
by means of chains, after the manner of a drawbridge. 
At the top of this ramp was a strong trap-door, easily 
lowered from above—indeed, on the release of a large 
bolt, it fell into its place with the rapidity of the blade 
of a guillotine. Upon the tyres of the wheels were 
so many handles, each resembling those of a chum 
The cage, when duly erected, was pulled by hundreds ol 
negro slaves, who attached themselves to ropes ; where 
as others laid hold of the handles projecting from the 
wheels. * 

It appears that this cage was usually kept in the ravine 
at the extremity of the arena, from which on festival days 
the monster was released in a half-starved condition 
From this place the cage wa? dragged through the principal 
street of the city, greatly to the delight of the populace, 
who thereby gained some inkling of the entertainment 
that was in store for them. In the open square at the 
western end of the city, the cage, under the supervision 
of one of the King’s officers, was taken to pieces. Cos 
tello, who watched the operation, was at once interested 
and amazed to observe that there was not a part of it 
that was not detachable. The bars were taken out, and 
each of these was as much as a man could conveniently 
carry. 

The slaves were formed up in a body, resembling a 
regiment—and a quaint regiment they formed, armed with 
bolts, bars, wheels, axles and enormous lengths of rope 
This party set forward upon the line-of-march two abreast 
so that upon the pathway that led to the mountains they 
actually occupied a distance of considerably more than a 
mile. 

These were soon left far behind by the King’s party 
who pushed on in haste. Pali was anxious to behold the 
beast which, he assured Costello, was of a ferocious species 
that was very seldom captured alive. A description of 
the animal led Costello to believe that once again he was 
to encounter the dreaded tyrannosaurus. He shuddered 
at the' thought that poor Fred Mellors and Augustus 
Wrenne \vere doomed to encounter in mid-arena so fierce 
and dreadful an opponent. 

Costello was armed with his rifle, Saruna’s party having 
brought back the baggage of the Europeans from the lake. 
He was also accompanied by Timothy, since the King had 
given him permission to employ a slave as his own personal 
attendant, and Costello naturally chose the faithful 
Bakonga, in order to save the unfortunate man from a 
more unhappy fate. 

Timothy, all this while, was like a man in a dream. He 
could scarce believe the evidence of his eyes, in regard 
to the extraordinary things with which he was daily made 
acquainted. He lived in constant fear of his life and was 
unceasingly bewildered. He had. however, complete 
faith in Costello. He seemed to think that, so long as he 
kept close to the side of the explorer, no great harm could 
beiall him. 

They did not journey southward upon the same path 
across the mountains which had been taken by the 
fugitives. Their way led them farther to the west through 
a region even more bleak and desolate, where the peaks of 
the mountains actually pierced the clouds. They came 
down into the steaming valley at a point far beyond the 
place where Costello and his companions had left their 
canoe. The country here was similar in most respects to 
that farther to the east. The water of the lake would be 
better described as mud, covered with slime, in which 
grew strange, primitive plants, some of which bore a strong 
resemblance to seaweed. 

The atmosphere was stifling. It was as if there was 
no air to breathe, the valley being shut in by the great 
mountains on either side. Upon the face of the water 
a hot mist hung by day and night. The place suggested 
to the imagination of Costello a gigantic cauldron, half 
filled with an admixture of green slime and decaying 
vegetation, which was continually simmering upon a slow 
fire. 

On reaching the margin of the lake, the King’s party 




“ For some minutes the monster roamed backwards and forwards ; then it dropped down upon its forefeet, and 
crept towards the trap.” (See page 307.) 


wheeled to the right. Guided by the messenger, they 
approached a rocky inlet, a place where the water of the 
lake formed a kind of cove. Here, most of the soldiers 
were ordered to remain behind, whilst the King himself, 
accompanied by Costello and about six others, ascended 
a gentle gradient. Immediately in front of them they 
could see a high cliff, in which was a great crevice like 
a sword-cut, but dimly visible by reason of the fact that 
a thick curtain of smoke was rising immediately in front 
of it. 

This smoke ascended in a perpendicular column, or 
rather wall—from which fact it was evident that, in the 
narrow gully, there was not so much as a breath of air. 
No sooner was the approach of the King made known to 
the men who were attending to the bonfires, than their 
leader returned and saluted Pali by raising his hunting- 
spear above his head. 

The King inquired whether the beast was still safe ; and 
on hearing that it had not escaped, he expressed himself 
delighted. He added that the cage would arrive late that 
afternoon, so that they should capture the animal that 
night. 

Costello inquired by what means they proposed to in¬ 
duce the monster to enter the bronze cage. At that, Pali 
smiled. 

“ We have our own methods, my Wise One/' said he. 
" .You shall see for yourself this evening. But, first, you 
must see the monster. We shall be able to do so from the 
heights above the gully." 

The King was in an impetuous mood. Indeed, he was 
vastly excited. Though they had walked several miles 
that day, then and there he began to climb the steep face 
of the mountain. His object was to gain a certain point 


immediately above the head of the gully, whence he 
could look down upon the great beast imprisoned between 
the cliffs. 

Now, there was no direct way to this point, else the 
monster itself might have been able to escape. Thev 
were obliged to descend by a very zig-zag route ; and 
though both were strong and active men, the ascent 
took them a considerable time, and they came to places 
where they were obliged to lend assistance to one 
another. 

Pali would not rest, however, until he had gained his 
objective ; and finally, they stood side by side upon a 
pinnacle of rock, looking down into the gully. In spite 
of the fact that the mist was just then particularly 
heavy, and the foot of the gully was buried in the 
shade, they were well able to perceive the colossal out¬ 
line of the gigantic reptile which the hunters had driven 
to bay. Costello saw at once that he had been right in 
his surmise. Here, indeed, was another tyrannosaurus, 
similar in all respects to the repulsive and enraged ani¬ 
mal that had created such havoc amongst the slothful, 
gigantic dinosaurs. 

The beast, at that moment, was standing in a semi-upright 
position upon its hind legs, supported to some extent by 
its huge tail. It wa£ fruitlessly endeavouring to ascend 
the steep slope of the mountain, and though its efforts 
resembled those of a mad dog or an enraged tiger, it did no 
more than scratch great stones from ihe face of the cliff, 
with the result that the cliff itself was becoming rapidly 
steeper. 

The brute appeared to Costello, as he looked down upon 
it from above, even more formidable and loathsome than 
it seemed when hurling itself through the waters of the 
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lake, when only the upper portion of its body had been 
visible. Creation surely never devised an animal at once 
more incongruous and horrible. The head of a tiger, 
with the jaws of a crocodile, upon the body of a kangaroo, 
with the skin of a lizard, and the size of an elephant—can 
anything more amazing be conceived ! One of the many 
carnivorous beasts of the Mesozoic Period, the tyranno¬ 
saurus was surely a far more formidable animal than 
either the sabre-toothed tiger, the woolly rhinoceros, or the 
mammoth. Indeed, hS had something of the advantages 
of all three, in addition to which he could—if necessity 
arose—betake himself to the water, provided he did not 
get out of his depth. 

Pali looked down upon the beast, and turned to Costello. 

“ Do you know aught of this animal ? " he asked. 

“ I know very little of it," said Costello. " In my 
country, where men study these matters, it is supposed 
long ago to have become extinct. Little is known about 
it, because seldom are its bones found ; and it is upon the 
bones of these reptile’s that our scientists have built their 
knowledge. We call it the tyrannosaurus, which means 
the tyrant lizard." 

" It is well named," said Pali. " My people know enough 
of it to regard it as the king of all these monsters. There 
is no beast that it cannot slay. There is in this valley an 
animal, npt so big as that brute below us, but armed with a 
hide as thick as a wall—an animal having three horns upon 
its head, a small horn at the end of its nose, and two 
greater horns, one above each eye." 

" And it has a huge, bony beak," said Costello, " not 
unlike the beak of a bird." 

" Have you seen it ? " asked the King. 

" No," said the other; “ but I recognise from your de¬ 
scription an animal which we have named the triceratops, 
who was undoubtedly the forefather of the modern rhino¬ 
ceros, which, no doubt, you yourself have encountered in 
the valleys of the great rivers." 

" That is, indeed, the beast," said the King. " And 
I must tell you that my hunters have seen one of these 
animals destroyed and torn into pieces, in less time than 
it would take me to describe it, by such a monster as 
you see below." 

Pali stood upon the very edge of the pinnacle of rock, 
from which a steep slope descended to the gully in which 
the tyrannosaurus was imprisoned. 

" It fears nothing." continued the King, " but fire. It 
is by means of fire that we propose to capture it." 

" And it is to the tender 
mercies of such a brute as 
this," said Costello, " that 
you. O King, would deliver 
over those whom I truly 
love ? " 

Pali, folding his great arms, 
slowly nodded his head. 

" That is so," said he. 

" Know, O Pah," continued 
Costello, " that for so long 
as you and I have talked 
together in this place, your 
life has been in my hands. I 
have but to strike you. and 
you fall hundreds of feet 
below, into the very jaws of 
the monster itself." 

Pali did not move an inch. 

He actually smiled. 

" Thou art my blood- 
brother," he answered. 

" That is enough for me." 

" These men," said Costello, 

" are of my own flesh and 
blood by birth, being of the 
same nation as myself. I 
am blood-brother also to 
them." 

“ That may be true." said 


Pali. " But how would it serve either you or them to 
murder the King of the Tongala ? Not in vain have you 
been named tire Wise One : and he who is wise can never 
be guilty of a foolish action." 

" And yet. O King," said Costello, " you will show 
mercy for my sake ? " 

" Such words are useless," said the King. " The mind 
of Pali is like a rock. These men were warned—as you 
also were warned. They disobeyed me, and must abide 
by the result. Besides, the great god, Amroki, demands 
a sacrifice. The day of festival draws near at hand. 
The people must be satisfied." 

Costello looked the man straight in the face. Pali 
returned his stare. They were like two giants, surrounded 
by the savage, inhospitable rocks. They were like the 
gods of legend, supposed to have walked the earth in the 
twilight of the world. 

" Even now," said Costello, grimly, " I could slay thee 
if I liked ; for I verily believe that I am the stronger.*' 

" I think not," said the Wizard King. " Engage me 
if you will; but be certain of this : if one dies, the other 
dies with him, for we are so near matched in strength 
that both must fall together into the jaws of that hungry 
monster. And there would be an end, I am thinking, to 
the blood-brotherhood ©f Pali and the Wise One." 

" That is true enough," answered Costello. “ There 
was no real thought of murder in my mind." 

" That," said the King, " I know. For, though I have 
no power over thee, I can read thy thoughts, and thy heart 
is like the daylight." 

" You can read my thoughts ! " cried Costello. 

“ Truly," said the King. " I know now that you scheme 
in your mind to bring about the escape of my prisoners. 
But I have no ^ears, for they are strongly guarded by a 
company of fifty men. who know that to disobey their 
orders were the same tiling as to die. And now, observe 
that night approaches. It is time that we descended, 
else we must remain here until to-morrow morning." 

He turned as he spoke, and began to descend the hill 
Costello followed in silence, now and again lending Pah 
a hand, or in turn being assisted by the King, in such 
places where the slope was steep. 

Arrived at the foot of the valley, they discovered that 
the great cage had been brought piecemeal to that desolate 
place, and the slaves were already engaged in putting it 
together. This they did remarkably quickly, being well 
trained in the work, each man having his allotted task. 

In the meantime, the 
soldiers had cut down a 
number of trees, and with 
the trunks were constructing 
an enormous barricade across 
the mouth of the gully, at a 
safe distance from the bon 
fire. In the centre of this 
barricade there was left an 
open space of precisely the 
same width as the cage. 

The work was not com¬ 
pleted until about two hours 
after nightfall. The cage was 
then placed in the opening 
of the barricade, the wooden 
ramp was lowered, and the 
sliding door was raised. A 
man was placed on top, ready 
to withdraw the bolt, so that 
the door would fall the mo¬ 
ment the monster was within 
the cage. Costello was vastly 
curious to know how they 
proposed to drive such a 
gigantic animal into so con¬ 
fined a space. 

In iegard to this matter, 
he was not left long in doubt! 
The bonfire was extinguished ; 



HARD TACK. 

“ What’s in the chest, captain ? ” 

“ Pieces of eight.” 

** Would that they were \ ieces to eat! 
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whereupon the soldiers were divided into two parties. One 
of these was placed behind the barricade, in case the 
animal tried to break its way out on either side of the 
cage. The other party ascended the hill on both sides 
of the gully, and these men carried with them a number 
of sacks filled with the red, oil-soaked bark which was used 
by the Tongala for purposes of illumination. 

The bark was done up into small bundles about the 
size of bundles of firewood. These were lighted and 
hurled one after the other into the gully, where each 
burned with a big, red flame, rising steadily in the air, 
so that the whole place was brilliantly illumined. 

Gradually, by this means, they drove the animal from 
the head of the gully to the foot. The huge beast shrank 
by instinct from the flames; but, even had it not so 
obviously feared the light, it would have been physically 
impossible for it to hold its ground ; for there were so 
many burning fag¬ 
gots strewn in all 
directions that the 
monster, whose tail 
covered a consider¬ 
able area, was given 
no choice but to shift 
itself to the lower end 
of the valley, or else 
stay and be burned. 

And each time it 
moved, it was bom¬ 
barded by more flam¬ 
ing faggots. 

At last it found 
itself confronted by 
the barricade; and 
it was now attacked 
in a similar manner 
from either flank, be¬ 
ing thus driven to¬ 
wards the centre of 
the gully. It must 
not be thought that 
the brute was in any 
way sluggish or sloth¬ 
ful in its movements. 

It was, in fact, infuri¬ 
ated. Its great jaws 
were widely opened, 
and it moved rapidly 
from one side of the 
gully to the other. The moment was one of intense 
excitement, especially for those men who were stationed 
behind the barricade ; for, up to the last moment, it was 
doubtful whether the beast would ascend the ramp into 
the cage or hurl its great weight upon the barricade in an 
endeavour to break its way through to safety. 

For some minutes the monster roamed backwards and 
forwards, from one side of the ravine to the other; and 
then, quite unexpectedly, it dropped down upon its forefeet, 


and crept like a huge cat towards, and finally into, the 
trap which had been laid for it. 

Immediately the bronze door clanged downward. 
There followed a kind of shriek which was at once a hiss 
and a roar—a sound which was greeted by a peal of laughter, 
when the soldiers discovered that the monster’s tail had 
been caught beneath the gate. To release this was simple 
enough. All that was necessary was for five or six men 
to ascend to the top of the cage and lift the gate a few 
inches, when the great reptile was glad enough to extricate 
itself from its difficulties. 

The Wizard King clapped his hands together. His glee 
was that of a child. 

“ This is but the second time,” said he to Costello, 
” that one of the$e animals has been captured alive in 
the memory of living man.” 

" It was cleverly done,” said Costello. ” That much I 


freely admit. However. 1 fail to see how you are to bring 
the cage back to Umtongali.” 

“ That is a matter,” said Pali, " that will occupy several 
days. It will be necessary to make a road across the 
mountains. Upon that work a large party of slaves is 
already engaged. But there is plenty of time. The 
festival is not until fifteen days. And now, O Wise One, 
the voice of hunger calls me. Our feast should be 
prepared. To-morrow morning we return to Umtongali.” 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A RAY OF HOPE. 


T HAT night, Costello did not sleep. Not only was 
he in extreme anxiety in regard to his friends, 
but he had no desire to sleep. Pali had read 
his thoughts correctly. For days he had been 
trying to devise a scheme by means of which he could 
bring about the escape of Fred Mellors and Augustus 
Wrenne. 

The situation appeared so hopeless. He was single- 
handed, for he could not count upon any active assistance 
from Timothy. The man was too over-awed by his 
surroundings, too terrified of Pali to be of the least help. 
The slaves and most of the soldiers were encamped in 


the valley ; but the royal party had moved a little way 
up the hill, where they were clear of the valley mist. Here 
the atmosphere was refreshingly cool. It was a clear, 
bright night. The moon had not yet risen, but there 
was a multitude of stars in the sky, against which the 
rugged outline of the mountains stood forth clearly. 

For an hour Costello lay upon his back on the ground, 
with his hands folded behind his head, gazing upward at 
the stars. Then, realising that sleep was impossible, 
he sat up and looked about him. 

Pali was stretched upon the ground but a few yards 
away. The King was sound asleep, breathing heavily. 
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Around him were a few of his chosen officers; and not 
far away a sentry was standing, leaning upon his long 
spear, which rested upon the ground, as though he were 
tired. • 

Costello rose to liis feet. He had been thinking of the 
great monster which even then was secure within its cage 
of bronze ; and he felt that he could not rest, when such 
a fate was in store for those who were his friends, who had 
been his companions in such singular adventures. 

l^ost in his thoughts, scarcely realising what he did. he 
wandered a little way from the bivouac. He passed 
quite close to the sentry, who took no notice of him. The 
man's orders were to the effect that the white man was 
not to be regarded as a prisoner. Costello seated himself 
upon a rock, resting his elbows upon his knees and placing 
his chin between his hands. It was some time before 
he noticed several men sleeping upon the ground but a 
few yards away from him. They lay in a circle, with their 
feet towards a camp-fire that had almost burned out. 
Quite near to them was a large heap, about eight feet 
in height—a heap that seemed to consist of a number of 
small sacks thrown carelessly one on top of another. 

How was it possible to save two men who were imprisoned 
in a cave, guarded by fifty soldiers ? Clearly, it were 
foolish to hope to succeed by means of force. Single- 
handed, Costello was powerless. And yet, what kind of 
trickery w r as likely to succeed ? Pali was no simple, un¬ 
tutored savage, to be gulled or frightened by superstition, 
conjuring tricks or so-called magic. The man was as 
shrewd as he was merciless, as strong as he was relentless— 
indeed, for these same reasons, supplications and entreaties 
had already failed. It was useless to appeal to his 
clemency. The King w r as implacable. 

It seemed that nothing could save the prisoners but a 
miracle ; and at that moment, when Costello was plunged 
into the depths of despondency, there seemed no possibility 
that such a miracle could happen. 

Quite suddenly, Costello remembered Guy Kingston. 
He wondered whether Kingston had already flown across 
the forest upon his journey back to Europe. He had 
probably passed north many weeks before — perhaps 
months. It had been arranged that, if the explorers were 
in difficulties, they should send up red rockets into the 
sky. There were no such things as red rockets in 
Umtongali. 

There was red fire, however. The thought came to 
Costello as in a flash. On a sudden, his outlook upon 
iife was completely changed. A moment since, he had 
sat listless, perplexed, his brain but half-active. Now, 
in quick succession, thought followed thotight, as a plan 
evolved itself in his mind. 

There were no red rockets in Umtongali, but there 
was red fire, which was quite easy to procure. Indeed, 
those sacks, which were heaped immediately in front 
of him, contained the oil-soaked bark—fuel that produced 
a bright red light, a handful of which would moreover 
burn for hours. 

Would it not be possible to light such a fire upon the 
peak of the highest mountain ? Such a fire would not 
be visible to those below in daylight; and by night, the 
mountains were invariably enveloped in clouds. It would 
be necessary to keep such a fire burning continually, 
night after night. That was a difficulty that should 
not be insurmountable. 

The odds were heavily against the success of such a 
device ; but a man who is drowning will clutch at straw’s. 
It was in the first place necessary for Guy Kingston, 
in his aeroplane, to fly directly over the land of the Tongala, 
and that within the next two weeks. It was also necessary 
that he should cross that particular district by night. He 
must also have the good fortune to observe the red fire 
on the mountain top; and, even if he saw it, it w r ould 
not necessarily follow that he would be sufficiently curious 
to descend. 

Another difficulty here suggested itself to the explorer. 
The airman would never venture to land by night. It 
was difficult to say how many months had elapsed since 


Wrenne and his young companion had left Kingston at 
the mouth of the Congo. Whilst they had been lost 
in the wilderness, or engaged upon their journey up the 
valley and across the mountains to Umtongali, they had 
lost all count of time. However, so far as Costello could 
judge, a sufficient period had elapsed to permit of Kingston 
doing his business in Cape Colony and Natal. 

The airman had promised to fly back across the forest 
Well, that was somewhat vague, the forest itself being 
about the size of European Russia. Still, there was little 
doubt that his route would take him somewhere very 
near this district, which lay towards the south-western 
extremity of the Great Forest—especially if he went by¬ 
way of Bulawayo in Rhodesia. At all events, the thing 
was worth trying. 

But it would be necessary to keep the fire alight, night 
after night. On that account, someone must be in constant 
attendance upon the beacon, and ready to replenish the 
bark when the fire showed signs of giving out. Costello 
himself could not do it. If he disappeared a second time 
Pah's warriors would scour the country in search of him 
Sooner or later, these were bound to discover him. Search 
ing among the mountains, they could scarcely fail to 
observe the beacon, and then the whole thing would end 
in failure. And yet, someone must be found, someone 
willing to do the work whose absence would not be 
missed. 

Costello's thoughts turned to MarobanS. Had that 
brave heart not thrown away his life so wantonly, he might 
have been useful now. But Maroban6 was dead. He 
lay buried among the hills, near the place where he had 
fought his last fight against overwhelming numbers, where 
he had been struck down by his former brothers-in-arms. 
And then, Costello remembered Timothy. 

Here was a solution of the whole problem. It would 
not be difficult to persuade Timothy to take what risks 
there were. Nobody troubled about him in the least; 
he was regarded by the Tongala as a slave, a man of an 
inferior race, with an inferior intellect, who was scarcely 
worthy of consideration. Pali would believe that the 
man had run away; and it was improbable that the 
King would even take the trouble to send out a party 
in search of him. 

As for the Bakonga himself, Costello was perfectly sure 
that the man would be glad enough to get away from the 
realm of the Wizard King. Daily he went about his 
allotted tasks in abject terror of his life. He had formerly 
been straight of back, holding his head high, after the 
manner of a man proud of himself and of his strength. He 
was now bowed like an old man and there was a haunted 
look in his eyes. Whenever Pah himself approached, the 
poor fellow set to trembling violently in all his limbs, so 
terrified was he of the 44 magic ” which the King had 
wrought. 

Costello rose to. his feet, and crawled slowly on hands 
and knees back to the bivouac. He had no wish to be 
seen by the sentry ; and his experience as a big-game 
hunter enabled him to advance silently and cautiously. 
Fortunately, it was still dark ; so that he gained the place 
where the Bakonga was sleeping without disturbing anyone. 

He awakened Timothy by whispering in his ear, speaking 
in the Bakonga tongue. He had feared that the man 
would cry out in alarm, for his nerves were in a pitiful 
condition. However, nothing of the sort happened ; 
and indeed, Costello gave Timothy little chance of giving 
the alarm, for no sooner were the man's eyes opened than 
a hand was clasped upon his mouth. 

44 It’s all right,” whispered Costello. 41 You have 
nothing to fear. It is I, your master, and I wish to 
speak to you. As soon as you are wide awake, follow 
me on hands and knees, and be careful you are neither 
seen nor heard.” 

At that, Costello drew away from the man, intending 
no doubt to give him time to collect his scattered wits 
He waited ; and in a little while, the Bakonga appeared 
at his side. 

"My master wants me ? ” asked the man 
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“ We cannot talk here,'* said Costello, still speaking 
in an undertone, " Follow close after me. 1 have much 
to tell you." 

Both figures glided away in the darkness, Costello lead¬ 
ing. He kept to the deep shadow of the great rocks and 
boulders that were strewn upon the cliff. Presently, at 
a distance of about a hundred paces from the camp-fire, 
by the side of which the Wizard King himself was sleeping 
soundly, Costello halted and placed a hand upon the 
Bakonga’s shoulder. 

“ Listen to me, 1 ' said he, " and answer me truthfully. 
You hate this land, and live in constant fear of your life ? 
You are filled with dread at the very sight of the W izard 
King ?" 

" That is so, my master," said Timothy. " This country 
is bewitched." 

" You wish that you w r erc 
back among your own people, 
in the land of the great 
rivers ? " 

" That is so, my master," 
said the man. 

" W ill you brave the dangers 
of the forest ? " asked Costello. 

" You would rather risk your 
life among the pygmies and 
painted men than remain here 
a day longer than you need ? " 

"My master," said 
Timothy, " those are w'ords of 
truth. Often have I thought 
that I would fly from this 
land ; and I would have done 
so before this, had I not feared 
that the witch-king w’ould 
bring me back again by means 
of his sorcery and magic." 

" Timothy," said Costello, 

" there is a chance for all of 
us—just a bare chance, no 
more ; but it is a chance that 
is worth taking. Who knows 
what fate may befall an arrow 
discharged at random into the 
still waters of a lake. It may 
strike a fish, or it may strike 
nothing better than a weed. 

When you were at Boma, did 
you see the bird-man who flew 
to the Congo from the white 
man’s country across the 
sea ? " 

" I remember well," said 
Timothy. " We gathered in great numbers to see him 
rise into the air ; for it had not been known amongst us 
that such marvels could be." 

" Well," said Costello, " it is only the bird-man w'ho 
can save us now. Should he arrive, you and I, at least, 
will be able to escape. But I w r as not thinking of our¬ 
selves. but of our friends who are imprisoned, who are 
sentenced to die, to be devoured by the monster the 
Tongala captured to-day. Timothy, w f e must do what 
we can to try and save them. It is possible that, within 
the next fortnight, the bird-man may fly across this strange 
country over which a sorcerer rules. If that should 
happen, we must attract his attention by some means, 
so that he may come down to earth, in order to speak 
wdth us. It w r as arranged that red fire rockets should 
be thrown into the air, night after night. We have no 
such thing, and w*e have no means at our disposal to make 
them. But I have thought that a red fire, burning by 
night upon the very summit of a high mountain, might 
serve the same purpose. Should he happen to see it, 
he would at first think it a fire kindled by the men of some 
savage tribe—possibly a religious ceremony. Then, it 
would occur to him as strange that the fire should be red ; 
and he w'ould think naturally of his friends, and remember 


the agreement they made with him. He w’ould there¬ 
fore hold that red fire in sight until the dawn appeared ; 
and when it w’as daylight, he would select a place upon 
which he could descend upon the earth—for, though the 
bird-men can fly in the dark, they are even as the birds 
in that they must see when they go to roost. Now’, tell 
me. Timothy, have you understood my words ? " 

" They have but one meaning," said the man, who it 
was plain to see was already greatly excited. 

" Then, hear the rest." said Costello. " I will give you 
tw’o sacks of the red fuel that is used by the Tongala 
These you will carry to the top of the great mountain 
that you must have seen standing forth before the sunset 
There, by day, when the heat of the sun is at its greatest 
you will make a fire of withered grasses and sticks. Upon 

this fire at nightfall you will 
place the oil-soaked bark ; and 
the fire must be in such a 
place that it is visible from 
all directions. It must not 
be a large fire ; for that w r ould 
consume the bark too quickly, 
and besides, it wrould be visible 
from Umtongali, if it should 
so happen that the mountain 
w r as not wrapped in clouds. 
This fire must burn night 
after night, every night for 
fifteen days ; and if by that 
time nothing has happened, 
you must endeavour to find 
your own way back to the 
great rivers. Journey always 
towards the setting sun, and 
if you can succeed in passing 
through the belt of forest, I 
promise you that you will at 
length find men who speak 
the language of the Bakonga. 
Are you willing to do all 
this ? " 

The man hesitated scarcely 
an instant. Beyond doubt, 
he stood in such abject fear 
of Pali, that he w’ould rather 
have faced again the prehis 
toric monsters that swarmed 
in the marshland than continue 
to dwell in the city of Umton 
gali, where he was brought 
into almost daily contact 
with the inexorable Wizard 
King. 

" I will go, my master," said he. 

" Good ! " exclaimed Costello. " Wait here, and re¬ 
main silent. I will procure the fuel for you. Two 
sacks will be as much as you can carry, one under each 
arm." 

Costello at once disappeared, to return five minutes 
later with a sack, which itself was soaked in oil. This 
he placed upon the ground by the side of Timothy, and 
then w'ent back to the bivouac in order to steal a second 
sack, without disturbing the sleepers and unseen by the 
sentry. 

He was again successful in his undertaking. No native 
skilled in hunting or woodcraft, could have acted more 
circumspectly. 

"In five minutes,", said Costello, "you must be well 
aw r ay from this place. Cross the mountains as best you 
can, and journey towards the w'cst. Observe the * dog 
star ' shining brightly above you, though you will not need 
it to guide you. since you must keep the mountain slope 
to your left. You should be well away from here by the 
time the moon rises. Do not fear that the Tongala will 
pursue you. I am convinced your absence will not be 
noticed. Besides, I will be able to mako. an excuse for 
you. I can say truly that I have sent you upon an 
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errand. You had better keep to the low ground as long 
as possible, since there you will be able to travel more 
easily. But let no one see you ascend the mountain. 
You are sure to encounter villagers, working in the planta¬ 
tions. Give them a wide berth; for they are likely to be 
curious; but note where their plantations are, for you 
must descend under cover of darkness in order to procure 
food for yourself. You should experience no difficulty in 
finding water among the mountains. And now you must 
leave me. Your time is short. Good luck go with 
you ; and pray to the great God whom I have taught 
you to worship, to bring you in safety through so 
dangerous an enterprise and to deliver those who are 
unjustly doomed to die from out of the hands of their 
enemies." 

, The Bakonga was already a professed Christian, though 
he could not rid his mind of his firm belief in ghosts and 
evil spirits. Then and there, he clasped his hands to¬ 
gether and went down upon his knees, in which attitude 
he remained silent for several moments. Then, very 
quietly, he rose to his feet and held up a hand above his 
head. 

" Farewell, my master," said he. " I will do as I am 
bidden, for I have cause to love the white men whom I 
have served, and I want nothing better in the world than 
to escape from this terrible country, where so many strange 
adventures have befallen us. Farewell, my master; and 


if we are not to meet again, may you have long life and 
many riches." 

" I want no riches,, friend Timothy," said Costello. 
" Freedom is all I ask for, for myself and for my friends. 
I, too, would iurn my back upon the Wizard King and all 
that hold to him, and the dangers that surround us." 

The Bakonga slowly lowered his hand in token of respect. 
Then he stooped down, and picked up the two bags, one 
under each arm ; and without a word set forth into the 
darkness, stepping noiselessly over the stones, going upon 
his way as stealthily as a cat. 

Costello remained motionless for a long time, listening. 
He desired to know that the man had got safely away and 
that neither the sentry nor any of the sleepers had been 
disturbed. And then, slowly, he crawled back to the 
bivouac fire, which was now no more than a few dying 
ashes. He laid himself down upon the hard ground, a lew 
feet from the place where the King was sleeping. The 
sentry did not move ; he stood motionless as a statue, with 
his back turned towards the fire, looking out upon the 
valley that was as dark as pitch. He was still leaning 
upon his spear. 

Costello breathed heavily, as if in sleep; but his eyes 
were wide open and he was thinking. An hour passed— 
two hours; and then the moon arose above the crest-line 
of the mountains. Timothy was safe away. Costello 
closed his eyes, and almost at once fell fast asleep. 


{To be concluded.) 


“ Picture Story Wanting Words” Competition. 

{See November, 1920, number, page 30.) 

AWARD OF PRIZES. 


*E number of entries was received for 
this competition and the work 
of adjudication has not been 
easy. Many of the prize-win¬ 
ning stories wore of equal merit, 
displaying no little imagina¬ 
tion and invention, while the 
dialogue and the situations 
were often skilfully handled. 
So much interest is taken in 
these literary competitions, in¬ 
deed, that a similar one will 
be announced very shortly. 
" B.O.P." readers should look out 
for this. The following is the Prize 
Award in the above-mentioned 
Competition:— 

First Prize (one guinea) : G. H. 
Turner, 55 Allerton Road, Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool. Second Prize (half 
a guinea) : Lloyd Woodhouse, 
" Penincline," Dinorwig, Cwmyglo 
R.S.O., Carnarvonshire. Third Prize 
A very “fishy” Story. ( five shillings each): John H. A. 

Reynoldson, 2 Albany Road, 
Stroud‘Green, N.4; and Reginald 
A. Smith, 5 Edward Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpcnny Books : Austin Lacy, 
3 Cambrian Road, Richmond Hill, Surrey ; William G. Scott, 
13 Moncrieff Terrace, Edinburgh ; William G. Bosworth, 52 
Moor Street, Burton-on-Trent; Edward Holt, 89 Somers Road, 
Walthamstow, E. 17; John Attwater, 29 Cranley Gardens, 
Muswell Hill, N. 10 ; Frank Disney and E. Lister, 4 New 
Orphan House, Ashley Down, Bristol ; Ivy L. Chappell, 
“ Sunnyside,” 24 Livingstone Road, Gillingham; Robert 
Chisholm, " Ganaveen," Buckingham Drive, Carmyle, Glasgow ; 
E. M. Greig, 14 Homefield Road, Chiswick, W. 4 ; L. S. Pearson, 
25 Sydney Street, Greenbank, Northwich ; Harold J. Dunstall, 
33 Drayton Road, Portsmouth; Edith Griffin, 12 McLeod 
Road, S.E. 2. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Holborn David¬ 
son, 115 Rodsley Avenue, Gateshcad-on-Tyne ; A. L. Heptin- 




stall, 10 The Crescent, Selby, Yorks.; Lionel G. Powley, 
Mere Cottage, Brooke, Norwich ; R. A. Miller, 57 Allen Road, 
Beckenham ; Basil Blake, Park House, Kloof Street, Cape 
Town, South Africa ; Marjorie Nevile, Conock Manor, Devizes; 
Herbert S. Harding, Park House, Frampton Cotterell, near 
Bristol; Geoffrey H. Holt, 86 Buckingham Road, Brighton ; 
Connie Reade, 57 Kingston Road, Oxford ; George W. Knopp, 
The Lodge, Sturmere, Haverhill, Suffolk. 

Consolation Prizes of Pocket-Knives and Fountain-Pens: 
Richard G. E. Grant, The Anchorage, Somerville Gardens, 
Leigh-on-Sea; C. Saunders, Cranmer House, Mill Lane, 
Margate; Edward Adalian, 89 Braybrooke Road, Hast¬ 
ings ; V. I. M. Kennerley Rumford, Brook Lodge, North 
Stoke, Oxon.; Laurence Matthews, 2 Napier Terrace, 
Plymouth; J. Cockshott and J. H. Goodden, Lindley Lodge, 
Nuneaton; Kenneth B. Austin Dobson, 16 Pembroke Road, 
Clifton, Bristol; S. MetCalfe, ii Ingrams Street, Wesley Place, 
near Keighley, Yorks.; L. Carter, 391 High Street, Aldershot; 
W. Fernyhough, The Court 'Farm, Ledsham, near Chester; 
Winston Croft, i i Mundania Road, Honor Oak, S.E. 22 ; 
R. Wright, The Globe Hotel, Lynton, N. Devon. 

Specially Commended : A. W. Ramsbottom, Norwich; 
Walter Dougal, Bridge of Weir ; W. H. Hammond, London, W. ; 
V. Stewart-Jacks, Bombay ; G. R. Woodward, Finsbury Park ; 

E. W. Berridge, Muswell Hill; V. W. Bell, Redhill ; Molly 
Harrison, Stourbridge; Albert Williams, Kenneth Morrison, 
Anerlev ; Arthur W. Oxer, West Croydon ; C. N. Sherwood, 

F. Blake, Barrow; Harold Gaster, Sylvia Gaster, Brightling ; 
R. Clifford Cotton, Hebden Bridge; J. D. Brew, Kettering; 
Leslie Poulier, Colombo, Ceylon ; Harold Greenwav, John 
Foster, Wolverhampton ; G. Cook, Bloemfontein, O.F.S., S. 
Africa; Robert W. Hawes, Gravesend; Augustus Harris, 
Portland ; Dorothy Pa ton, Stockport; W. F. Mackenzie, S. 
Rhodesia ; B. Read, Weymouth ; W. Wragg, Sheffield ; Alan 
C. Clark, Sutton ; David Saunders, Burton-on-Trent; Dorothy 
Averill, Birmingham ; R. J. Pattison, Edinburgh ; R. A. F. 
Smit, Wynberg, Cape Colony; J. H. Owen Harries, Frinton ; 
Alfred Callison, Barking ; Herbert Elliot, Chislehurst; Chas. 
Haw'kins, Streatham Common; E. Ncwbery, Eye; James 
Sinficld, Hackney Wick ; A. R. C. Leaney, Birmingham ; William 
Lovrdav, Chelmsford; Eric Milner, J. E. Pescoe, Gloucester; 
Clayton V. Guzman, Trinidad, B.W.I. 
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I have so often had inquiries for back numbers of the 
“ B.O.P.” containing " The Bishop and the Caterpillar,"' and 
other popular recitations, that I am pleased 
SOME OLD to be to announce a new edition of 

FAVOURITE "The Boy’s Own Reciter" ("B.O.P." 

‘ BX).P.” PIECES. Office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4, price 
5s. net). All the old favourites will be 
found in this volume, together with a number of notable poems 
that have appeared in more recent volumes. Several of these 
later ones belong to the "war years," such as "The 'Mary 
Rose ' " and " Murphy : A Talc of Anzac." Boys who are on 
the look out for new recitations will find these very welcome. 
Then, in the humorous section, there are : " Young Bcssers," 
" Larking’s Lesson," " How I 
Saved the Ranch," and " Our 
Village Pageant," some of which 
I have heard very successfully 
delivered at evening entertain¬ 
ments. "The Boy’s Own Re¬ 
citer," by the way, is issued also 
conveniently in three separate 
parts at is. 6 d. each, with a 
coloured jacket. I cannot think 
of a better " reciter" for boys 
than this " B.O.P." collection, for 
it contains none of the padding 
which detracts from the value of 
other books of the kind. 

Another new issue by the 
publishers of the " B.O.P." is that 
of a series of Jigsaw Puzzles. 

No. 1 of the " B.O.P." jigsaws is 
entitled " A Labour of Lovfc," and consists of a very popular 
coloured plate by Tom Browne which appeared in a previous 
volume. The puzzle has about 200 pieces and is supplied in 
an- artistic cardboard box at 7 s. net. Then there are the 
" R.T.S. Scripture Picture Jigsaw Puzzles " (about 100 pieces 
in each), selected from the famous Bible pictures, by Harold 
Copping. These are supplied at 3s. 6 d. net each. " B.O.P." 
boys and their sisters will enjoy working out these jigsaws, 
as I have done myself. " A Labour of Love " took me a few 
hours to complete but the labour was worth it. The picture 
is a capital example of Tom Bnnvne’s humorous work. 


The beautiful coloured plate presented with this month’s 
number of the " B.O.P." will need a few explanatory notes for 
the benefit of those readers who do no: 
THIS MONTH’S possess a copy of Mr. Arthur Twidle's book 

COLOURED on " Beautiful Butterflies of the Tropics.' 

PLATE. j referred to this fine volume very recently 

in this column, you will remember. Or. 
p. 315 there is a key to the plate, so that the specimens can br 
identified. From this we see that the large moth at the top i? 
the Argema Mittrei, from Madagascar. Of this magnificeM 
insect Mr. Twidle says that his drawing was made from the 
second specimen of its kind to reach Europe. It was taken tv 
a missionary, one of that great army of pioneers working in 
far-away Farafangana. Some years 
ago Mr. Twidle took this moth to 
Dr. A. Russel Wallace, as he had 
expressed a wish to see it. The 
great naturalist spoke of it as " the 
most wonderful moth in the world." 
The most prominent feature of the 
insect is, perhaps, the pair of long 
tails. What particular purpose do 
these appendages serve ? is the 
question that springs to one's mind. 
The most satisfactory answer is 
that they save the insect from pur¬ 
suing birds, as the fluttering tails 
w'ould be the first to receive the 
attack, allowing the more vital 
portions of the moth to escape 
uninjured. The predominating 
colour is yellow ochre, and where 
the wing is slightly rubbed it reveals a pale greenish membrane 
There are some red spots with a delicate blue effect, caused by 
a dusting of light scales. The peculiar tails are in themselves 
six and a half inches long by one-eighth of an inch in breadth, 
and the insect measures across the expanded wings eight inches. 
Its length over all is nine and a half inches. There's a fine 
fellow for you ! The moth shown in the plate, let me add, is a 
male, as is evidenced by the antennae, which are of the plumed 
variety. Since Mr. Twidle obtained his specimen the Argema 
Mittrei has figured in many other collections and has been 
successfully reared. 



Another 14 B.O.JV’ Canvas Canoe. 
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Immediately below the Argema is to be seen Actias Selene, 
the beautiful Moon Moth of Assam. “ All lovers of Indian 
moths,'* says Mr. Twidle, 4 ‘ must secure a specimen of Actias 
Selene. The wings are of the palest green ; the costal margins 
of the fore-wings are strongly marked with lake and Indian 
red, edged with white. ^ The hind-wings terminate in two long 
crumpled tails one-eighth of an inch 

_ wide, and the whole of the body is 

~ * covered with white hair reminding 

one of swansdown, and this extends 
to a portion of the wings. There arc 
f four delicate moon-like spots, one on 

» each wing, and there is a suggestion 

c of pink at the commencement of 

/ the tail-like appendages, this colour 
being 'repeated in the spots also. 
This delicately coloured insect has 
an expanse of six inches. There are 
Indian superstitions connected with 
worship in which the Moon Moth 
plays a part." Of the other insects 
depicted the next largest is the 
Antherea Oubei, which hails from 
Nairobi, East Africa. The beautiful 

■'vi*-. <5 '• - v , 

I--- pink colouring of Eochroa Trimeni, 


Candlestick frame 
when finished. 


from South Africa, at the bottom of 
the plate, should be noted. This is a 
veritable living gem. Some of my 
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shown at H. As may be seen, the part marked b is soldered 
to the tube. The other end of H is soldered as shown at F 
(Fig. 2), and must be placed at the corner so as to bring the 
candle tube, T, as nearly over the centre of the base as possible 
The base is a plain piece of copper of the shape and measure¬ 
ments shown in Fig. 2. It looks better this shape than square. 
As may be noted in the photograph, the candlestick takes on 


Australian readers will readily recog¬ 
nise Agarista Agricola (to the right of the Moon Moth), from 
New South Wales* The orange and blue markings are ex¬ 
ceptionally fine. 

Later on a companion plate to the above, showing other 
magnificent specimens of tropical butterflies and moths, will 


quite an antique appearance, which may be brought out still 
more by beating the pieces of metal, before fitting together, 
on a piece of wood with a ball hammer, on the wrong side, i.e., 
upside down." 

No doubt a number of " B.O.P." readers of a practical turn 
of mind will like to amuse them¬ 



selves by making a candlestick 
of this description. The ** how 
to make" articles that have 
appeared in our pages have ever 
been a most popular feature. 
On the previous page you will 
see a photograph of another 
*' B.O.P." canvas canoe that has 
been built. R. C. Heaton- 
Armstrong, of Bedford, who 
forwards me the print, says that 
he finds the boat " a great suc¬ 
cess." His % brother has also 
made one, but before his was 
quite finished they both got into 
the first canoe and found that it 
took the two very w r ell. 


be presented to readers of the " B.O.P." Look out for further 
announcements and make sure of securing your copy in good 
time. 


Now it is time to say something about the antique candle¬ 
stick which is illustrated on this page. The photographs and 
diagrams reach me from an enthusiastic 
young reader, Mr. R. Barraud, who made 
such a candlestick out of scrap copper 
sheet, all y 1 * of an inch thick, while a piece 
of copper tube similarly Tff of an inch thick 
was used for the candle-holder. To make this useful and orna¬ 
mental little article follow the notes and directions given by 
Mr. Barraud. He says : " Round the tube was sweated the 
circular plate P (Fig. 1), to catch the tallow. The handle, H, 
is $-inch wide, the shape and other measurements are also 
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As promised 
last month, I am 
now able to say 
something more 
wdth regard to 
the new 


Circular Plato 


Field 

Club badge. This 
isnowready. The 
badge is in the 
shape of a button, 
bearing the 
familiar kestrel device, is in metal, and can be 
supplied at is., post free. Quite a number of 
B.O.F.C. members still like the silk badge, I find, 
so I am arranging to keep a supply of these in 
stock. But the new button badge—about the 
same size as the brooch badge of the League of 
Friendship—is likely to prove the more popular. 
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“ T T is a fine life, and a fine climate, and on a fruit 

1 plot of twenty-five acres a man can clear £1.200 

JL a year after he has covered all his expenses ”— 
so said a successful New Zealander to me the 
other day. 

Remarks like these quicken the imagination and set 
one thinking. They hint at the get-rich-quick possibilities 
of farming overseas. They shed a glamour over the 
whole business, which is apt to make one forget the pre¬ 
liminary difficulties to be encountered. One begins to 
picture ripening orchards, and a home life planned on 
English lines; one forgets that probably land will have 
to be broken in, that there is a waiting period while the 
orchard is coming to maturity, that a shack may be one's 
only abode until a house can be knocked ii to shape. Only 
the smaller proportion of settlers are the fortunate possessors 
of capital, sufficient to allow of their buying a matured 
orchard with a comfortable home, and providing an 
immediate return on their outlay. 

With boys, however, for whom there is no career but 
that of a farmer, the preliminary difficulties to be overcome 
do not count for much. They are more concerned with 
the problem of where they shall go, than about roughing 
it when they get there. The rival claims of Canada. South 
Africa, Australia. New Zealand, and other fruit growing 
countries are a little bewildering. They all beckon the 
young settler from this side with* willing handS and a mind 
to work, and it is a little difficult to make a choice. Points 
of climate, soil, distance from England, market prospects, 
fa ilities for obtaining land, opportunities for small as 
well as lar e c pitalists. all come up for consideration, and 
an inexperienced mind finds it somewhat of a problem to 
judge of their respective mer ts. 

The trouble is that in speaking or writing of the Colonies 
one has to generalise too much. The area to be covered 
is so vast that it is scarcely practicable to give a complete 
description of the peculiarities and possibilities of each of 
the different provinces of one of the Oversea Dominions. 
All descriptive accounts are more or less condensed, and 
remarks are taken to apply to the whole when they should 
be applied only to a part,, and thus inaccurate impressions 
are formed. One hears, for example, complaints against 
the hard winters of Canada and the droughts of Australia. 
The greater part of Canada has undeniably hard winters, 
while some provinces have a season as mild or more mild 
than our own. but it should be remembered that abundance 
of snow' provides the ground with ample moisture, from 
which the farmer experiences the greatest benefit during 
the long hot summer months. Periodical droughts are 
the blight of some Australian lands ; in pthers the water 
supply is plentiful. 

If you go in for fruit-farming you need not fear the 
severe winters of Canada, nor settle in the dry areas of 
the Australian continent, because the fruit provinces of 
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the former are not among those w’hich have the severest 
winters, while in the main the fruit lands of Australia are 
dispersed over irrigated areas or in districts where the 
rainfall is good. A country should not be turned down 
because it is faulty in one part or because in one particular 
province the conditions do not meet all your requirements. 

Probably one's thoughts turn to Canada first because 
it is nearest home. 

Canada’s triumph in fruit-growing is a great surprise 
to those individuals who have heard more of Canadian 
winters than of the glowing summers and glorious autumns 
that every province of the Dominion enjoys. There are 
at least four regions where the apple industry has reached 
a high pinnacle of success: the Atlantic region covering 
the maritime provinces of New Brunswick. Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island ; Eastern Ontario, or the St. 
LawTence Valley; the fruit belt of Southern Ontario ; 
and British Columbia. Someone has said that the future 
of Canada lies w'est of Winnipeg. Indeed, so much has 
been heard of the New West in recent years that older 
eastern parts of the Dominion have been rather overlooked 
This is unfortunate, not only because the maritime provinces 
are rich in natural resources, but because there are many’ 
men, especially from Britain, who would find themselves 
more congenially and profitably settled in the east than 
out in the provinces of the west. 

Land there is generally cheaper than farther west, and 
improved farms—that is, farms which have been cleared 
and already possess certain farm buildings—can be had at 
most moderate prices. 

The soil is not the fertile, rich, black variety found farther 
west, but it is of a very fine quality, and the nearness of 
all parts of the country to the seaports is an advantage 
not to be forgotten. There is, of course, no prairie where 
you can dump a man down, and tell him to put in his 
plough and strike out a furrow as far as he can in any 
direction. There is a great deal of land quite unsuitable 
for farming, but there are good orchard lands to be had 
often at prices which make western Canadians envious. 
Of the maritime provinces. Nova Scotia has the larger 
share of the export trade in fruit. The Annapolis Valley 
is famous the world over as one of the most profitable 
apple-growing regions. In New Brunswick orcharding is 
not established to the same extent as in other provinces, 
but it is generally acknowledged by experts that it possesses 
some of the finest fruit lands in the Dominions, and the 
fruit grown compares favourably with that in any other 
part of Canada. 

Good fruit land can be purchased at £4 per acre, and 
improved farms with houses and buildings at prices ranging 
from £100 to £3.000. The moderately priced farms are 
not worn out or of inferior quality, but consist of good 
land which is capable of being greatly improved by judicious 
management. To the adventurous man who likes to rough 
it a little, there are free grants of land to be obtained 
here as in other provinces. 

In Nova Scotia one finds a country well cleared and 
well cultivated, with ample opportunities for the settler 
of moderate means. The apple is the great money-getter 
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among orchard crops. The orchards stretch for hundreds 
of miles, and form a beautiful and wonderful sight, whether 
the trees are covered with masses of bloom or weighed down 
by heavy ripening crops. The air of opulence in some of 
these farm-houses, the handsome furniture, the modem 
appliances, often astonish a visitor. The general impression 
produced by the Annapolis Valley counties is, in fact, that 
of great comfort—money is abundant, work is interesting 
and healthily plentiful, but not burdensome. 

While apples are the most important export crop, 
yet large quantities of plums and cherries are raised, and 
quite a number of fruit-growers have been successful with 
pears. In small fruits and in the more perishable of the 
tree fruits Nova Scotia growers have a great advantage, 
inasmuch as the lateness of its season brings in these 
products at a time when the United States markets are 
practically bare of such delicacies. While an apple 
orchard is coming to maturity small fruits pay exceedingly 
well. The profits obtained from them will not only largely 
help to cover expenses of bringing forward one’s orchard 
to the bearing stage, but will compensate for any loss 
caused by storms or otherwise. 

The prices of farms closely correspond to those obta ning 
in New Brunswick. Cultivated farms can 
be purchased for £200 upwards, and men 
with a capital of ^2,000 to ^3,000 can buy 
matured orchards already in bearing, 
which will yield from the start a good 
interest on their investment. The climate 
of Nova Scotia is one of the assets of the 
province. It is not subject to extremes 
of temperature, owing to the proximity 
of the sea, which moderates the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer, the 
average reading of the thermometer being 
23 and 63 degrees respectively. 

Ontario claims to lead in fruit produc¬ 
tion in Canada. At present we believe it 
has a right to its claim, certainly it pro¬ 
duces on a large and successful scale fruit 
of great diversity. It is apt to regard 
the maritime provinces, which border it 
on the west, as somewhat sleepy, and is 
a little afraid of the western provinces 
with their millions of acres of rich soil 
promising a measure of prosperity which 
may surpass its own. 

In point of climate it has many ad¬ 
vantages. Its rainfall is ideal, and in 
its most southern part sub tropical fruit 
orchards, which cannot be cultivated so 
well anywhere else in Canada, become 
under careful management positively pro¬ 
lific. There are wide stretches of peach 
orchards and grape vineyards extending 
over miles. Essex county and Niagara 
peninsula grow peaches to perfection, and 
small fortunes are made annually. But 
these are not the only districts for peach 
culture. Norfolk county and other parts 
in the south are gaining wide distinction. 

Other fruit sections are the Ottawa 
Valley, the southern shore of Lake Simcoe, 

Bruce and Huron counties, and the apple 
belt that lines the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. 

Apple orchards well kept and properly 
marketed bring to the farmer from 60 
dollars to 150 dollars net profit per acre. 

With careful treatment apple trees can be 
made to produce in five years’ time, and 
be highly productive in fifteen years ; a 
grower has even averaged a barrel per 
tree from four-years-old early varieties. 

The apple lands in the St. Lawrence 
Valley are the first to come before one's 
notice on entering Ontario by train from 


Quebec. Land in this district is held at £20 to £25 per 
acre, but inland it is usually lower. The fertile Ottawa 
Valley is another great apple district, and in this section 
are a number of residents who have built up splendid 
homes from the smallest beginnings. 

Passing through the apple orchards westwards to the 
city of Toronto the traveller comes to Port Credit, where 
begins a new type of fruit country peculiarly suited to the 
growing of small fruits and vegetables. The development 
of this section dates back not more than ten or fifteen 
years. Prior to that time it was made up of farms of 
200 acres or so. Now the rule is 10, 15 and 20-acre holdings, 
and most of the owners are making as much as did their 
predecessors with ten times the acreage. The price of 
land here rules high. 

Coming to the Niagara fruit belt on the shores of Lake 
Ontario and passing westward along Lake Erie and north¬ 
ward along Lakes Huron and Simcoe, one finds fruits of 
all kinds flourishing to a remarkable extent—apples, peaches, 
strawberries, raspberries, and other soft fruits. Land is 
cheaper, and amazing profits are made by some people. 
Peach-growing has great attractions, financial and other¬ 
wise. The trees begin to bear at four years, and in the 



1. ARGEMA MITTREI, from Farafangana, S.E. Madagascar. z. DUG A ROSENBERGI, New 
Guinea. 3. MILIONKA PARADISEA, New Guinea. 4. ANTHKREA OUBEI, Nairobi, E. Africa. 
5. ACTIAS SELENE. Assam fthe Indian Moon Moth). 6. AG ARISTA AGRICOLA, NS. Wales. 
7. KOCHROA TRIMENI, S. Africa. 
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hands of a careful grower four crops out of five may be 
safely counted upon, and is often exceeded. One grower 
says : “I am planting more orchards every season, as it 
has proved a most profitable business. It requires personal 
attention from start to finish, but anyone with push and 
brains can make it pay.” 

Ontario has climate and land, but needs more people. 
To the newcomer it offers a welcome : to the man without 
money it affords the opportunity by thrift and perseverance 
to rise from the position of farm employee to that of inde¬ 
pendent landowner in a few years : to the man with small 
capital it gives a chance of starting at once for himself 
and paying for his farm out of his profits from year to 
year : to the man with money it affords a field of investment 
which will give sure returns and attractive dividends. 

Passing over the great prairie provinces of the middle 
west, of which one hears so much ih accounts of Canada, one 
has to cross the Rockies before coming to Canada’s remain¬ 
ing fruit region—British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 
The three famous fruit-growing districts ih the mainland 
are the Okanagan, Kootenay, and the Arrow lakes. The 
general impression is that there are fortunes in fruit in 
these districts. but this is a little misleading, as the folks 
who find them are the exception rather than the rule. To 
the great majority, orcharding provides interesting work 
and an adequate income; it is seldom that wealth is 
found, although occasionally it so happens. For example, 
in Okanagan there are instances of £100 to £120 gross 
profit per acre. At Lytton. grapes averaging 4 lbs. to the 
bunch are grown in the open. On a ranch near Vernon, 
twenty acres produced £2.000 worth of apples. At Peach- 
land, one acre and a half gave a return of £140 in peaches. 
Tomatoes to the value of £300 per acre have been grown 
near Okanagan Lake. A single cherry tree at Penticton 
produced in one season 800 lbs. of fruit, and in another 
case £1.000 profit was made from six and a half acres. 

In the main, however, large profits are exceptional. 
Fruit farms generally reward their owners with a com¬ 
petency and not a fortune. The pleasantness of the life 
is the main attraction. 

The Okanagan is the most closely settled district. Here 
there are areas where the houses are quite thickly set, 
and none of them are far from a town. Life goes easy with 
these people; the farmers are cultivated, companionable 
men. Their pursuits and pleasures are much as those 
to which we are accustomed over here. The climate is 
attractive, with warm or mild weather for the greater 
part of the year, ample sunshine and a short bracing 
winter. Everywhere, too the scenery is beautiful. 

Land, however, is generally dear, and a man requires 
more capital than in Ontario or the maritime provinces. 
A capital of £\ 000 is practically essential for purchasing, 
clearing, ploughing, planting, building a house, and culti¬ 
vating an orchard for three years. Men have started with 
less, but to do so is to set oneself a task in which not a 
penny must be wasted. The price of 
land is one of the main determining 
factors in estimating capita , and this 
in British Columbia is constantly rising. 

The markets for the British Columbia 
fruit-grower are close at hand in the 
prairie provinces of the middle west— 

Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

For the newcomer the first essential 
is experience. On no account should 
a farm be taken until at least a year 
has been worked with a farmer as near 
as possible to the place in which one 
hopes to take land. If the means are 
available it is a good plan to spend a 


year at an agricultural college, of which there are several 
within the Dominion. For the maritime provinces there is 
an excellent course at the Truro Agricultural College. Nova 
Scotia. It is a valuable centre of information and instruc¬ 
tion on the subject of fruit-growing in these provinces. 
For Canadians the tuition is free, but students from other 
countries must pay a fee of ten dollars per annum. 

In Ontario there is the Guelph College. Although the 
curriculum here has mainly to do with general farming 
sufficient horticulture is taught to enable students to gain 
employment on a fruit farm. The tuition fees are £20 per 
annum, and boarding accommodation in colleges costs 
£1 per week. There are also valuable short courses in 
practical work which can be taken by any person at any 
time. 

British Columbia has, unfortunately, no centre where 
newcomers may be trained. A year at the Guelph College 
is recommended for those who can spare the time and 
means to take it, while students who are not averse to 
living for a time in American territory can find just over 
the border the State College at Pullman. Washington 
where many^ people intending to take up orcharding in 
Canada obtain their technical education. The fees of this 
institution are low and inexpensive, board and lodging 
can be obtained in the town. At the end of such a course 
further experience should be obtained as a wage-earning 
employee on a farm. 

It is not difficult for boys who have received a certain 
amount of preliminary training and who. therefore, possess 
some agricultural qualifications, however slight, to obtain 
employment on a farm for a year or two. In most of the 
provinces of the Dominion owners are always ready to 
take willing workers who have had a little preliminary 
agricultural experience in England. In British Columbia 
however, the system of paying premiums is fairly prevalent 
in the case of totally inexperienced youngsters. Growers 
are disinclined to instruct newcomers when they are 
absolute novices, and it is consequently advisable before 
applying for work on a fruit ranch to gain preliminary 
experience of the conditions of the Dominion in another 
province, or in an agricultural college. 

In addition to their agricultural colleges the Provin¬ 
cial Governments each maintain numerous experimental 
orchards, from which periodical bulletins of information 
are sent out to assist farmers in their work. There is. in 
fact, a willingness on every’ hand to assist the newcomer 
to become a prosperous member of the community, but 
caution should be used in dealing with pamphlets issued 
by Real Estate Agents and Land Companies, so many of 
whom are unreliable and ever on the look-out for a victim 
to whom to sell land a a price above its value or unsuitable 
for fruit farming. The safest sources of information and 
help are the Government Offices both in London and 
Ov^ r 9ea« 

The addresses of the Canadian Government Offices in 
London are as follows : 

The High Commissioner for Canada 
17 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 ; Commis¬ 
sioner for Emigration, 11-13 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 1 ; Agent-General for Nova 
Scotia, 57A Pall Mall, S.W. 1 ; Agent- 
General for New Brunswick, 37 South¬ 
ampton Street; Agent-General for 
Ontario, 38 Kingsway. \\ ,C. 2 ; Agent- 
General for British Columbia, 1 Regent 
Street, W. 1. 

(Information regarding fruit-growing 
in South Alrica, Australia. New Zealand 
and Tasmania will be given in sub¬ 
sequent articles in this series.) 



Run-down Pedestrian (calchitg sight , as he 
collects his faculties, of partially out iterated in¬ 
scription on milestone): —"Well, I know the 
scoundrel’s car number, anyhow.” 
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I. 

I MUST put an end to this, Mr. Rawson," said Doctor 
Wilde sternly. * I have the highest opinion of 
Professor MacNib, but really he appears to have 
unhinged the minds of the people. My gardener 
has only done two days* work this week, the very 
fishermen have forsaken their nets to ferret about 
the cliffs, even the Rector has been seen poking about 
upon the hills ; worse than all, bad characters have been 
attracted to the neighbourhood. Now the fever seems to 
have spread to our boys. This is the third time within 
a week that we have had to organise search parties for. 
lost scholars. I fear I must place the valley out of bounds. 
See what you can do about Nugent/' 

" We will soon find him, sir,” promised the Junior 
Master eagerly. He was as keen as any boy in this par¬ 
ticular matter, and the threat to put the valley out of 
bounds dismayed him. 

Hastening away, he soon got together several parties 
of three boys each, aroused their keenne ^3 by repeating 
the Doctor’s threat, and despatched them in various 
directions to search for the missing Jack Nugent. 

Professor MacNib was a noted man, who had come down 
to Caemydd to study local antiquities. Once at Caemydd 
School, and once at the village hall, he had lectured upon 
the subject, electrifying his audiences by relating vivid 
stories from the turbulent past. 

From the days when Dane and Norman harried this 
strip of wild Welsh coast, down to more recent time when 
wrecker and smuggler had their secret lairs among the 
rocky caves, the annals of Caemydd were crammed with 
stirring incident; and the Professor knew how to tell the 
story. The climax had come when he informed his en¬ 
thralled listeners that the main object of his present visit 
was to seek out the hidden treasure of Morgan-ap-Rhys, 
a notorious character who was reputed to have concealed 
immense booty in the neighbourhood some two centuries 
before. ‘ 

One of the parties of searchers comprised Dick Fyrd, 
Davy Lewis and little Billy Wiggs, and their allotted task 
was to scour the valley of the river. 

“ Yonder goes old Whiskers on the hunt again," cried 
Fyrd irreverently, descrying Professor MacNib mounting 
the distant hill-side. 

" He always goes that way," remarked Davy. " Look 
you, I do believe he has spotted something." 


The Secret 
of Howel’s Hole. 

A School Mystery and its Solving. 

By VICTOR R. NENDICK, 

Author of ** The Mitsipf Lynx." etc. 


" Howel’s Hole is up there," put in Wiggs unsteadily. 

" Wonder if Jack Nugent has tried the Hole," hazarded 
Fyrd. 

" Likely as not," thought Lewis. " Jack's keen enough 
for anything. Some of the villagers have been there." 

"Or say they have," doubted Fyrd. " I heard some 
of them even talking of the Pirate’s Leap." 

This started them telling stories of Howel's Hole, a deep 
cave half a mile from the sea; and weird indeed were 
some of the tales. Howel's Hole was a place to be men¬ 
tioned in whispers in Caemydd ; no villager had ever been 
known to enter it twice. 

The boys soon left the village far behind and entered a deep 
valley, which grew narrower *nd wilder as they advanced. A 
boisterous nver ran down it, shut in by the rugged hills, 
and the hills were pitted with caves. Gr esLt cliff-like 
rocks rose sheer from the water in some places, throwing 
the river into gloom. 

Climbing over’boulders, pushing through reeds and bushes, 
the three boys came upon the falls, the roar of which 
had filled their ears ever since they entered the valley. 
At the falls the water flung itself down twenty feet and 
beat itself into spray on the jagged rocks below. 

" No sign of Jack yet," remarked Fyrd, as they clambered 
up a steep acclivity to the higher level. " We must-" 

" Look—look 1 " screamed Lewis excitedly. " Surely 
to goodness, it's—it's the-" 

" The Professor I " broke in Fyrd, growing pale. 

Lying on his back, amid the tall, wiry grass, lay Professor 
MacNib. His face was very white, his hands clutched 
the grass ; the boys feared he was dead. 

Fyrd dropped dowm at the man's side, then burst out : 

" Water—water, Billy 1 " 

Billy Wiggs raced dowm to the river, filled his cap, and 
hastened back. Dick Fyrd laved the Professor's temples 
and flicked the water in his face. They were immensely 
relieved when he opened his eyes. 

In a minute or two the old gentleman was sitting up, 
looking round dazedly; then his white brows knitted 
and he rapped out fiercely: 

" Where are they ? Where—where are the rogues ? " 

They all looked about. No other person was in sight. 
The old man staggered to his feet, felt first in one pocket, 
then in another, and the colour came back into his cheeks 
in an angry flush. 

" Robbed—robbed—robbed 1 " he vociferated. " Two 
men—I shall know them again. I must find the police— 
yes, the police." And forgetting all about the boys who 
had*succoured him, the Professor hobbled away over the 
uneven ground, muttering: "All my money—all my 
specimens—all my papers—two chapters at the least- 
gone ! " 

" Rough on the old sport," ejaculated Fyrd. 

" No end of foot-pads about here lately," said Lewris. 

"They have heard of the treasure-hunting, and want 
to be near if anything good is found," suggested Fyrd 
caustically " Well, we have not found Jack. On we 
go 1 " 

‘The rocky masses now came right down and shut in 
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the river, so they were forced to turn inland and climb 
a rugged slope. Then came a sharp descent into a little 
gully, along which ran a swift stream. 

This stream issued from a cavernous hole in the rock, 
the opening being about seven feet high and rather more 
across. The three boys stopped and stared at this. They 
were looking at Howel's Hole. 

All its dread mystery, all its weird legends, were con¬ 
jured up in their minds by its sinister appearance. 

“ Jack would not venture in there," breathed little 
Billy. 

" Of course not—alone," agreed Fyrd. " Folks always 
go in parties. Why,, it is dangerous for grown men with 
lanterns. I-" 

" Look ! " shot from Davy Lewis's lips. He was stooping 
down, staring into the Hole, and pointing with shaking 
finger. 

" A light—a glow of light! " breathed Fyrd incredulously. 

" He—he did take a lantern," quavered Billy. 

"Who did ? Jack ? You don’t suppose Jack is in—in 
there ? " scouted Fyrd, unable to keep his voice steady. 

Look you, it is coming nearer—growing brighter, ’ 
murmured Davy in an awful tone. 

" I cannot see anyone," muttered Fyrd. 

" Ugh ! I can see long white things hanging from the 
roof inside,” shuddered Lewis. " Ha ! " 

" The light has disappeared," exclaimed Fyrd, peering 
into the Hole, now black as night. " What does it 
mean ? " 

" Hark ! Is that a step ?—Someone is in the Hole." 

" Someone is coming out," whispered Fyrd. " Dodge 
behind rocks—sharp, Billy ! It may be one of those-" 

" Jack ! " yelled little Billy, whose saucer-like eyes had 
been fascinated by that black hole. " It is Jack ! " 

Jack Nugent it was. He strode out of the cavern carry¬ 
ing an unlit lantern, and looked round sharply at Billy’s 
cry. 

Hullo, you fellows ! " he cried excitedly. *' Such 
fun ! " 

Fun 1 " echoed Fyrd. " Half the School hunting 
for you, too." 

" Are they, though ? " 

“ Rather. And the Head threatens to put the valley 
out of bounds." 

" Thought I was another one lost, eh ? " laughed Nugent. 
" I say, Billy, cut along and tell them all’s well, there’s 
a good chap." 

Billy scampered off, eager to tell the good news. 

" My word ! I have had luck," exclaimed Nugent. 
" I have-" 

He caught sight of Billy Wiggs hurrying back, signalling 
mysteriously, and hastened to meet him. 

" Just over there," whispered Wiggs. "Two men 
behind a rock." 

" What of it ? " 

" Watching you." 

" Eh ? Let’s have a peep, then." 

They worked round, then Billy exclaimed : 

" They have gone, Jack." 

" Look here, kiddy, don’t you get the wind up," scolded 
Jack. " Fancy goes a long way. Nip off home." 

" What was it ? " asked Fyrd, when Jack came back. 

‘ Nothing. One of Billy’s fancies. But, I say, do you 
follows want a real treat ? " He nodded towards the 
Hole. 

" Treat," sniffed Fyrd. " I thought you were going to 
say you had been all over the Hole just now." 

" I have—almost." 

" What is the Pirate’s Leap like ? ” chaffed Lewis. 

“ Just ripping." 

" I don't think! " 

' You don’t think I have been there ? I have been 
beyond." 

’’ Beyond ! " exclaimed Fyrd. " There is no beyond.” 

" Think not ? What do you make of this ? " 

It is a buttoil—a brass one; with an anchor on it," 
said Lewis, examining the object which Jack held out. 


" I found it in the Hole," said the latter. | 

" Dropped by one of the searchers," suggested Fyrd. | 
" Then, one of them has been beyond the Pirate's Leap, " i 
said Jack, adding, " I found this on the far side—fact! " 

" You are poking #un," accused Lewis. 

" Honour bright—no. Come and see," invited Nugent 
" What do,you say, Davy ? " fenced Fyrd. 

" I’m good if you are, Dick," returned Lewis without 
enthusiasm. 

" It's as easy as kiss my finger," chaffed Nugent. " What 
are you two frightened of ? " I 

" We said we were coming," said Fyrd, stiffening. 

" Of course," muttered Lewis. 

" All we want is a seven-foot board, and I saw one washed | 
up by the river, not far away," cried Jack briskly. “ Wait , 
a tick." I 

He ran off. ‘ The other two hung about the cave in silence, ! 
each regretting his promise but determined not to back | 
out. They had pluck enough—in the open—but the , 
dark mystery of the Hole daunted them in spite of them- 1 
selves. Presently Nugent came back with a long board 1 
under one arm. He relit his lantern and cried : i 

"In we go ! You never saw such a treat of a place." 

They followed him in silence, devoutly wishing that his 
lantern had refused to light. 

Just as the great gaping mouth swallowed them up, 
two unsavoury-looking tramps arose from behind rocks 
near by. 

" What d’yer make o' this, Tim ? " grunted one, peering 
into the cave. 

" That sharp nipper has spotted summut, take my word 
for it," nodded the other. " Yonder goes their light. 
Looks a bit queer, this ’ere 'ole, Joe." 

" Rot! if it's safe for them, it’s safe for us," argued his 
pal. " Let ’em get round a bend, then foller ’em in, says 
I. We don’t want to be seen round 'ere for a bit, do 
we ? " 

" That’s true," agreed Tim ; and Howel’s Hole swallowed 
them up also. 


ii. 

OTALLY unaware that their footsteps were 
dogged, that two cunning rogues were close 
on their track, the three chums entered the 
cave. Jack went smartly ahead, carrying 
the light; Fyrd followed with the board under his arm. 
and Davy brought up the rear. 

The path lay^along the narrow, uneven ledge bordering 
the swift-flowing stream. The underground torrent 
twisted and turned about in most bewildering fashion. 
Long stalactites hung from the roof, often directly in their 
path. Now and then the ledge dipped so low that the 
water flowed over their boots. The atmosphere became 
musty and close ; the rugged walls of rock reeked with 
damp. 

"Look out, you fellows! Here are the stepping- 
stones," cried the leader, holding the lantern down. 

Presently the ledge ceased abruptly. Three or four 
huge stones, one of which rocked uncomfortably when 
they stepped on to it, "led across to the other side of the 
stream. Here the mouth of a huge fissure opened right 
on to the water. 

Into this plunged Jack Nugent; the others followed 
smartly, anxious to keep close to the light in such a ticklish 
place. They toiled up a slippery slope, worked along a 
zig-zag passage, descended sharply again and came upon 
another ledge which ran beside the stream. 

Less than twenty yards behind, two shadows flitted 
from point to point, keeping near enough not to lose the 
light, and far enough away to be able to lurk safely in 
the gloomy comers when the boys loitered. 

More than once Davy glanced back, feeling sure that he 
heard sounds behind him; but when he listened all was 
silence save for the ripple of the water and a certain dull 
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sound which seemed to grow louder as they advanced. 
Away from the glare of the lantern everything looked 
black, utterly black. 

That curious dull sound grew into a deep murmur, 
and it rapidly increased in intensity. They were slowly 
mounting, the stream still rushing along beside them 
more madly than ever. When they turned a sharp 
cornier, their ears were assailed by a thunderous roar, 
which echoed and re-echoed along the rocky tunnels 
with startling effect. It was the roar of water. Jack 
climbed on to a huge slab of rock and held the light 
aloft. 

“ This is the end,” thought Fyrd. 

” The Pirate’s Leap ! ” shouted Jack in his ear. 

Fyrd looked round, and what he saw shook his nerve. 
A fierce torrent, ten feet wide, rushed madly down a steep 
channel right across their front, forbidding further advance. 
The water bubbled and gurgled and splashed among the 
rocks, flinging spray right up to the roof. The fury of 
its course was indescribable. 

Fyrd gazed like one petrified. He saw that the smaller 
stream which they had followed was merely the overflow 
from this main torrent. 

” What was that ? ” cried Davy, tugging at Nugent’s 
sleeve. ” I saw something move down there.” He 
pointed back. 

“Buck up, Davy!” 
laughed Jack. “A stone 
or so may fall, but the 

pointing across the torrent. 

“ So Morgan - ap - Rhys 
thought,” shouted Jack in 

“ That is the old wrecker ^ 

and pirate that Professor \ 

MacNib talked about,” ex- 
plained Jack. “He infested 
these parts a hundred 
years ago or more. One 
day the Revenue people 
discovered him at the 

mouth of the Hole, eatin^ ^ ; ; ^ ^ 1 

Nugent. “Now, what do ^ 

you make of this ? ” He ' 

held a lantern up to the 

wall, close to the edge of /ji 

the water. 

Four feet from the 
ground, Fyrd found a little 
hole. 


“ Why ! it has been chiselled out! ” he exclaimed. “ I 
can see the marks plainly.” 

“ So did I,” laughed Jack. “ Looks pretty solid, that 
rock ? ” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Yet it is scarcely a foot thick, and there is a ledge on 
the other side,” said Nugent. “ Reach round the corner 
and you will find another carved hand-hold. You can 
step round with ease.” 

Dick Fyrd put down the board and tried it. Lewis 
watched open-eyed as his chum reached round, found the 
other hole, and swung himself out of sight. 

“ Round you go, Davy,” cried-Jack. 

Lewis thrust his hand into the little hole and soon 
followed Fyrd, amazed to find it so easy. Nugent handed 
the board round and brought up the rear. They were 
all now upon a broad shelf. 

“ This is where I picked up that button,” said Nugent. 
“ Give me the light, and on we go.” 

He led the way. The shelf was uneven and narrow in 
places. It rose and fell dangerously, and the water beat 
up the spray incessantly. The roar of the torrent filled 
their ears. On they went, oblivious to the fact that two 
shadowy forms still followed their every movement, creeping 
along in the rear, just out of view. 

“ Look after that lantern, Jack,” 
shouted Dick. “ If an unlucky splash put 
it out, it would be a bit ticklish to be 

€jk caught in-” 

Before he could utter the word “ dark- 
ness ” darkness suddenly enveloped them. 
A splash had found its way through the 
openwork of the lantern and out 
went the light in an instant. 

“ Stand fast! ” shouted Nu¬ 
gent. “ Don't 

Tittle Davy 

ssf’ffir 


** Lying on hi» 
back, amid the tall, wiry grass, lay 
Professor MacNib. His face waa 
very white, his hands clutched the 
grass." {Seepage 317.) 
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stood still on a narrow, sloping ledge. There was some¬ 
thing terrific in the roar of the water now. It seemed 
to be rushing down upon them, threatening to overwhelm 
them every instant. The spray flicked their faces, the 
waves lapped their boots; and all around was pitchy 
darkness. 

Only a few minutes passed; it seemed half-an-hour. 
There was a flicker of dazzling light, then a blinding glare. 
As soon as their eyes were used to it, they saw Nugent 
perched on a higher shelf, out of reach of the spray. 

" Had to cut off a chunk of the wick," he shouted ; 
M but I have got it to light. Wait a tick. Can’t sec 
yet." 

At length Jack climbed down and resumed his way, 
holding the lantern high, and presently they began to 
descend a slope, the torrent descending also. The roar 
seemed to die away behind them as they swerved round 
corners. The river was flowing more smoothly, but at a 
frightful speed. All at once they saw before them a solid 
wall of rock, closing the tunnel entirely. But the river 
kept on—it seemed to be pouring itself into the solid 
granite. 

" Where—where does it go to ? " faltered Davy. 


" See the whirlpool," pointed out Jack " That funnel¬ 
like dip is the centre of it." 

" Ugh ! how it swirls round ! Makes me dizzy to look 
at it," owned Fyrd. " But how can this be the end ? 
How does the water get away ? " 

" Dives down into some monstrous hole, and finds its 
way to the sea," suggested Nugent. " Morgan-ap-Rhys 
fell into this river, and was found in the sea next day 
But look opposite-" 

" A crevice in the rock—another hole ! " cried Fyrd. 

"And this is where the board comes in," said Jack, 
and he proceeded to lay the plank across the river, at a 
narrow point, just above the gurgling, sucking whirlpool 

Fyrd shuddered involuntarily as his pal stepped coolly 
across. 

" I’ll see if there is a way," cried Nugent, and vanished 
in the crevice, the gleam of his light growing fainter and 
fainter! Perhaps a minute passed, then the light came 
back. Jack’s face appeared, aflame with excitement 

" Come on ! " he beckoned, and Fyrd went across, 
Davy Lewis following with trepidation. 

A narrow passage led upwards, numerous openings 
occurring to right and left. They clambered up the main 

passage. 

Just before the light dis 
appeared, two dark figures 
crept along the ledge to the 
board. 

" Got 'em," muttered one 
to the other. " They've 
spotted summut. Whatever 
it is, they've got ter hand 
it over." 

The other sniggered and 
lifted the board away. The 
three boys were imprisoned 
on the far side of the torrent 


III. 

L ITTLE thinking that 
they were trapped, 
that the bridge thev 
had left spanned the 
torrent no longer, the three 
chums wormed their wav 
upwards until the crevice 
opened out into a large and 
lofty cave. 

When Jack held the 
lantern high, and its light 
illumined the whole place, 
cries of astonishment broke 
from his pals. 

" The Pirate's lair I •* ex 
claimed Davy. " Sure to 
goodness I " 

Good old Jack I " cried 
Fyrd. " You have cjone the 
trick after all. This is the 
den of Morgan-ap-Rhys." 

"It is some rascal’s den, 
but not his," Replied Jack 
"If he had known his way 
here, Morgan would hardly 
have bashed his head against 
that rock and given a name 
to the Pirate's Leap." 

"Look you — old 
muskets," crowed Davy 
forgetting all the perils he 
had faced. " Isn't that a 
lantern hanging to the roof 
—a ship's lantern, years and 
years old ? " 




- 4 * 


u Jack climbed on to a hufce slab of roek and held the light aloft. ‘ The Pirate's Leap 1' 
shouted Jack/’ [See page 319.) 
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“Jack turned with a start, th^ board slipped from und.-r him, and he 
fell with a splash into the water.” 


“ Those barrels, too,” marvelled Fyrd. “ Powder, 
eh, or rum ? What are these—cutlasses, thick with rust ? 
Yonder’s the cauldron they used to make their soup in. 
Here is the punch-bowl. And look at those old cups and 
candlesticks. My word ! everything looks jolly ancient." 

" I don’t suppose anyone has stood here for a hundred 
years or more," observed Jack Nugent, as he stooped and 
picked up some of the objects. 

Their glad voices travelled down to the miscreants who 
lurked on the ledge below. A dim glow of light came 
down the crevice, flashing on the dark water. For some 
moments the two men whispered together, excited by the 
triumphant tones they heard ; then the board was re¬ 
placed and the rogues stole across. They crept up the 
narrow passage, noting hiding-places on the way. 

Nearing the top, one of them barked his shin against 
a rocky point, and uttered a suppressed groan. Nugent 
was deep in the contemplation of his treasure, Lewis's 
whole attention was fixed upon some ancient manacles ; 
but Fyrd's quick cars caught the sound. / 

He glanced at the entrance, and for a fraction of a second 
saw two evil faces peering out of the darkness of the passage. 
Casually picking up an iron bar, he sauntered towards the 
spot, but when he reached it there was nothing to be seen. 
He was not deceived. Cautiously he crept down, listening 
hard, and presently detected the sound of regular breathing 
not far away. 

Meanwhile a sharp cry from Davy had drawn Nugent’s 
attention Little Lewis was pointing in horror, and his 
face was as white as chalk. On one side of the cave was a 
tumbled heap of rubbish. Peeping out from beneath this 
was a pair of heavy boots, green w ith mildew*. 


Jack caught his 
breath sharply, and ran 
forward, his arms full 
of the curios. Then 
he deposited them on 
the ground again. 

Awful thoughts flashed through the 
boys’ brains. Who lay underneath that 
rubbish ? Had the Pirate’s lair become 
his grave ? 

All this time Fyrd stood in the pas¬ 
sage, thinking. They had been followed. 
Why ? For no good purpose, since the 
pursuers hid themselves. A sudden fear 
seized upon Dick. He thought of the flimsy bridge down 
below*, their one w^ay to the outer w'orld ; he remembered 
that they had but one light, he‘reflected that they were 
hundreds of yards deep in the mountain, and the way out 
was perilous and tortuous. 

He walked back up to the cave, took the light from Jack 
and whispered : 

" Not a word, Jack. Follow me 1 " 

His manner roused his chums out of the horror into which 
the discovery of the boots had thrown them. Davy pointed 
dumbly at the protruding boots again ; but Fyrd looked 
at his chums meaningly and turned to the passage, signing 
for silence. 

Amazed beyond measure, they followed him down. 
The whirlpool still gurgled and sucked ; the bridge (replaced 
by the men) w r as in position. Fyrd walked across with the 
light. Davy, bursting to ask questions, followed him. 
Then Jack Nugent stepped on the frail plank. 

At this juncture the two scamps, who had crushed 
themselves into a fissure, realised that the light was going, 
that the bridge might go. A wild yell of fright burst on 
the boys' ears. Jack turned with a start, the board slipped 
from under him, and he fell with a splash into the w-ater, 
grabbing one end of the timber. 

A horrified cry broke from Fyrd. Thrusting the lantern 
into Davy's hands, he snatched at the other end of the 
board and seized it- with one hand. The fierce current 
dragged at Nugent ; Dick held on like grim death. Then 
the whirlpool caught Jack, he was swung round with 
frightful rapidity, and the w ? ood was wrenched from Dick’s 
frantic grip. 

They stared down in speechless horror. There was the 
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rushing water—there was the sucking whirlpool, just as 
before ; but Jack had gone—the board had gone—gone 
as though they had never been! 

Unknown to them, two white, scared faces were peering 
out from the hole opposite. 

Fyrd snatched the light from Davy’s hand as he sank 
down on the ledge, half-fainting with terror at what he had 
seen. Dick, too, would have crumpled up badly, but the 
sight of little Lewis put new strength into him. 

" Get up ! " he cried, seizing the lad roughly. " Out 
of this ! Take my hand, and mind how you tread.’* 

Davy staggered along somehow, clutching Fyrd's hand. 
They worked their way to the Pirate’s Leap. Here Lewis 
faltered, but a few rough words pulled him together, and 
they passed round the corner safely. 

A moment later a terrified yell was heard from far away ; 
it rang out despite the roar of the water. 

“ That—that wouldn't be Jack ? ” quavered Lewis. 

" No," snapped Fyrd, well knowing that it came from 
the marooned rogues, who had caused all the trouble. 
“ Come along, do ! " He hurried forward, he hardly knew 
why, save that he meant to get little Lewis out of danger. 

They traversed the long tunnel at such a speed that it 
was a marvel they escaped disaster; but at length the 
blessed light of day was seen and soon the open sky was 
above them. 

Then the full extent of the tragedy burst upon poor 
Dick. Jack ! Old Jack—his pal for years—the chap who 
was always sport enough for any venture. Jack gone ? 
He staggered down the mountain-side in a kind of stupor, 
seeing nothing, caring nothing. 

A piercing yell from Lewis roused him. Davy was 
dancing about on a rock like a maniac, waving his hand 
towards the river. Fyrd rushed towards him and glanced 
down the wild valley. There was the river beneath them, 
flowing swiftly round a bend to tumble over the falls. He 
could hear the sound of the water. 

Right in the middle of the current was a floating object; 
it looked like a board and a tangle of brown weeds. No ! 
it was a human head, and a pair of human arms clinging 
to a plank ! 

Dick leapt headlong down the precipitous slope, rolled 
among the boulders, picked himself up and went on again, 
swerving to the right and half sliding, half falling, down 
the steepest part, because this cut off a comer. 

Heedless of scratches and bruises, he fought his way 
through a tangle of bushes, and bounded from boulder 
to boulder until he reached the head of the dreaded falls. 

Was he in time ? A swift glance showed him a white 
face floating on the river, twenty yards away, drifting 
helplessly, rapidly down. 

Dick Fyrd looked at the rushing river, then at the roaring 
falls. There are two or three half-submerged rocks dividing 
the water at the head of the falls. Fyrd took all this in 
on the instant and formed his resolve. Taking a sharp run, 
he leapt out over the river and came down on the mid¬ 
most rock. He would have lost his footing on the wet, 
rounded stone, but threw down his hands and steadied 
himself. 

He looked up, to see the end of a board coming swiftly 
towards him, and Jack Nugent’s face beyond it. He 
reached out and seized the wood, hoping that Jack would 
snatch at his wrist. Before Nugent could do this, the other 
end of the board swung round towards the falls. It seemed 
all over, but Fyrd thrust out desperately and rammed the 
board against another rocklet. 

On rushed the river, tugging at Jack as if it meant to 
hurl him down into the cauldron below. 

" Quick 1 Work along ! " urged Dick through his 
clenched teeth, putting forth all his strength to hold the 
board in place for a few priceless seconds. 

His arm gave way; the board - was wrenched from 
his fingers and swept away ; but not before Nugent had 


gripped his wrist with frantic energy. A terrific struggle 
followed for a few moments, then a loud yell came from 
the bank. Davy Lewis was dancing about in wild de 
light, cheering madly. Jack Nugent was lying prone 
across the rock, staring down at the rocks below, which 
might have been his doom. And Fyrd was hanging over 
him, pale as death, but with the joy of triumph in hi> 
eyes. 1 

Lewis soon ceased his dancing, realising that his chums 
were still in a perilous position. He raced to a thicket, 
hacked away at a long branch with his knife, wrenched it 
free and ran down to the river again. 

" Look you, one at a time! " he cried, thrusting the branch 
out. 

"You first, Jack," urged Dick. " I’ll steady the bough." 

Nugent seized the bough and worked his way along to 
safety; then both lent a hand to draw Dick to the bank. 

" Near thing," said the latter, flinging himself down. 

" Sure to goodness, 1 thought you were mad when you 
leapt out into the river, Dick 1 " chirruped Davy. 

" Nothing else to be done," grunted Fyrd. 

" Bravo ! Splendid 1 Bravo 1 ’’ came sudden cries ; 
and they looked round to see the Professor and two police¬ 
men running towards them. 

*’ That was finely done," cried' the former, grasping 
Fyrd's hand. " We saw it all. How came tne boy in 
the river ? " 

" He fell in, sir, in the Hole." 

" In the Hole ? ’’ 

" In Howel's Hole—in the whirlpool, sir." 

"A whirlpool in Howel’s Hole? " The old man grew 
intensely interested. " Come, come, explain I " 

" There is a river beyond the Pirate’s Leap, sir. Jack 
found a way beyond. The river ends in a whirlpool near 
'the Wrecker’s Den." 

The Professor turned to Nugent and plied him with 
questions until he had the whole story. Jack told how. 
when sucked down, he had felt himself flung about until 
he was almost senseless, then found that he was floating 
on the river with the blue sky above him. 

Then Fyrd chipped in, and told of the two rogues he hail 
detected and who were still in the Hole. Nugent's story 
had fairly taken the policemen's breath away, but whei: 
they heard of the rogues they roused up alertly. • 

The Professor bade the boys go home and reassure 
their friends, promising to call and tell them how they 
got on at the Hole, where they intended to go at once 
They borrowed Nugent's lantern and went off at a run 
the Professor keenest of all. 

* * * * 

Two hours later Professor MacNib called at Caernydu 
School. 

" My dear Doctor, it is a splendid discovery," he cried 
enthusiastically. " Nothing of intrinsic value, but plenty 
of interesting curios. As for the rogues, the police have 
them in custody. We found them half dead with fright. 
In their pockets were all the valuables—including the 
rough draft of two chapters—which they stole from me 
As for the Wrecker’s Den, the things there are much more 
ancient than Morgan-ap-Rhys. They should be of great 
value, and this boy Nugent has done well for himself, as 
well as for Archaeology." 

"You—you saw a pair of boots, sir, in the Den ? " 
queried Davy Lewis, unable to get those boots out of 
his mind. 

" Rather; but, unfortunately, there were no feet in 
them," replied Professor MacNib. " At first I thought 
we had found the remains of the last resident. Well, my 
boys, now you know how it was that Morgan-ap-Rhys 
was drowned in the Hole and found next day upon the 
sea-shore. Your friend Nugent has discovered the Secret 
of Howel's Hole." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FRIBND IN NEED. 


ELL, that feels better, doesn't 
it ? " questioned Jack some 
hours later, as he tilted his 
chair to a comfortable angle 
and looked pleasantly at his 
companion, who was sitting 
at the opposite side of the 
table. “ A good sleep, 
clothes dried, a hospitable 
hotel manager who gives us 
a parlour to ourselves, a jolly 
good dinner — the world 
seems quite a different place 
from what it was a few hours ago." 

" Rather ! " returned Fred, with no pretence at anything 
else but enjoyment. “ The only part of it that bothers 
me is that it can only last for a short while." Then he 
added quickly, “ And it has to be paid for—with someone 
else’s money." 

" Then 1 shouldn't worry, Lf that is all you have to 
trouble you," was the response. " We’ll have a general 
balance up—some day. Now, what about your plans ? 
Have you thought of anything ? " 

Holmes shook his head. 

" I am afraid I have been too muddle-headed to think 
of anything sensible. But it ought not to be difficult. A 
fellow who has had all his property converted into ashes—- 
he ought to have little enough trouble in deciding upon the 
next move." 

“ Which is ? ” 

“ To find work." 

" Not so easy at this time of the year. In the spring 
you would have had no difficulty. There are heaps of 
farmers only too anxious to get hold of likely-looking 
chaps. It is a little different now with the winter not so 
far off. What were your ideas in coming out ? " 


" To get a job on a ranch—something small, of course— 
to begin with." 

" Got any friends ? " 

" Not in Canada." 

“ But I suppose you can get help from home if you need 
it ? " 

Fred’s face shadowed at the suggestion. 

" No," he answered seriously. " You see, my people 
are not very well off—now. It was different once. But 
I've got an invalid brother at home. He has been like it 
for nearly three years; had an accident at school—at footer, 
and had to come home. The doctors say that he will be 
helpless all his life. He is older than me. I was at a 
preparatory school at the time the accident happened. 
It was intended that I should go to the same school later 
on, but when the affair took place, and the doctors said 
that my brother would never be able to do any work for 
himself—well, of course, I couldn't hope to go to a public 
school. The pater would need to save all he could for my 
brother to live on." 

" I see," interpolated Jack quietly at the pause. " So 
you had to give up the thought of going to a public school. 
Rather rough luck." 

" Oh, I didn’t mind that.” answered Holmes, with a 
brave show of carelessness of what became of himself. 
" I went to a decent enough day school. It wasn’t half 
bad. But during* the last year or two I began to notice 
things at home. I suppose when a fellow is a kid it isn't 
in him to see things properly. He doesn't notice how his 
people have to pinch and scrape sometimes to make ends 
meet. But I’ve been seeing things for some time. I 
began to notice that the mater didn’t have as many new 
dresses as she used to have ; how the pater took 'buses 
instead of taxis ; and how my brother and I used to have 
extra nice things to eat sometimes while the other people 
would sham that they were not hungry. So, last winter. 
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I made up my mind that I couldn’t stick it any longer. 
I felt so beastly mean, seeing a great chap like me doing 
nothing to make things easier. So I begged the dad to 
let me try my luck out West. I know that he scraped up 
every penny he could find to give me a decent outfit, and— 
well, I'd be a cad to ask him to help me again, knowing 
what a pull it has been already.” 

While Fred had been rattling off this story in his usual 
brisk manner, it might have been noticed that Jacks face 
had been gradually becoming more grave, and his eyes 
were lowered so as not to meet the eyes of the speaker. 
But beyond tapping absently with a knife on the edge of 
a slate, he did not indicate any other sign but that of mere 
attention, not attempting to interrupt the tale. As the 
younger boy finished, however, he remarked with quiet 
evenness, though still without raising his eyes : 

“ And this brother ? Does he—does he suffer much— 
bodily pain, I mean ? ” 

Holmes instinctively shuddered 
at the question. 

“ Terrible, sometimes ! " he 
said. “It is his spine, you see. 

The headaches that he gets often 
last for days on end. Poor old 
Cyril L It is awful to think what 
he has to go through.” 

“ Yes ; I dare say.” , 

“ But he never complains. He 
never says a word. Sometimes 
I've seen him lying there with his 
hands pressed tight to his head 
and the sweat pouring down his 
face. But I never heard him 
complain or say a single word 
against the cad who did it all.” 

“ The cad ? ” repeated Munroe 
in a dull tone. 

“ Yes ! A fellow' named Murdoch 
had his knife into Cyril for some¬ 
thing, and he purposely fouled him in a house match. 
Everybody could see that it was intentionah He was 
drummed out of the school as he deserved ; but if ever J 
meet the beggar, and have the chance, I’ll make him pay 
the full price if I have to go to prison for it ! ” 

So bitter were Fred’s words, and so excited was he at 
the memory of his brother's w r rongs, that his face flushed 
with anger and his eyes flashed as he registered this vow 
of vengeance, 

Still Munroe sat immovable—an attitude that Fred 
would have certainly remarked upon had he not been so 
carried away by his feelings. 

“ Yes,” he added; “no punishment can be too much 
for a cad of that sort. He meant to kill my brother. I 
am as certain of that as I am certain that I am sitting 
here at this moment.” 

At last Jack turned so as to face the angry lad. 

“ I don't think that I would say that, if I were you,” 
lie said in serious tones. “ The—the other fellow may 
have lost his temper-” 

"And lamed for life the best brother who ever lived ! ” 

“ Perhaps. But it seems a little hard to say that he 
meant to kill him. A fit of temper is one thing. It is 
quite another thing to—to deliberately plan a deed—such 
as you say.” 

“ It was planned I ” Fred stoutly defended. “ He went 
out of his way to do it. But just let me meet him That's 
all I want! ” 

“ You do not intend ever to forgive him ? ” 

Fred gasped with astonishment at the suggestion. 

“ Forgive him ? Why on earth should I ? ” 

“ Perhaps the poor chap has had something to bear in 
the way of punishment. You say that he was kicked out 
of school. That must have been hard enough for any 
decent chap-” 

“ For any decent chap, yes,” retorted Fred, with bitter 
sarcasm. "Murdoch was not a decent chap. Nothing 
was bad enough for him.” 


“ Still,” pursued Jack, "I think I can imagine that even 
the worst of us are able to feel remorse. His life must 
be terrible to him now, knowing what he has done.” 

“ Not half as terrible as Cyril's is to him,” was the 
other’s stubborn retort. “ I’d juSt like to see him try a bit 
of it.” 

Jack rose from his chair with a forced smile on his face, 
and stretched himself as he crossed the room to look out 
from the window. 

“ Well, well. Let us hope that you never meet this 
fellow—Murdoch, I think you called him—for his sake. 
But this brings us no nearer the solution of your future 
Now, while you have been talking, I have been thinking 
over a plan that you might like. At any rate, it might 
be useful until you had time to look about you and settle 
something better. It is this : I have a ranch about a 
hundred and forty miles to nowhere—forty miles north 
of Saskatoon, which is about a 
hundred miles from here, to be 
more exact. I call the praoe 
' Nowhere ’ because it really is 
in an out-of-the-way section- 
quite wild country, where I have 
a human visitor once in a blue 
moon. There is a passably good 
shanty, a fair lot of stock, and 
a few cultivated acres. How does 
that strike you for a temporary 
doss ? ” 

“ You mean that I could go 
and stay with you ? ” asked Fred 
eagerly. His temporary depression 
had been quickly dispelled by 
Jack’s business-like manner and 
proposition. Even the prospect 
of wildness and possible hardships 
only served to whet his en 
thusiasm. “ You ask me to work 
for you ? ” 

“ If you think you could stand it. I only ride into 
Saskatoon for the mail once a fortnight, you know. But 
of course, it need only be for a time, as an experiment 
There would be no need to make it permanent if you 
felt bored.” 

“ Why, I should like it immensely if you really mean 
it ? ” 

“ Of course I mean it.” 

“ It's awfully good of you.” 

“ Not in the least. To tell the truth, it is awfully 
selfish of me. ‘ Nowhere ' is apt to be a bit lonely at 
times, and I would be really glad to have a chap like you 
to keep me company—a fellow who wouldn’t expect to 
have too soft a time of it all at once—too fine a bed, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“ Give me a plank. That will content me for the time 
being,” returned the delighted Holmes. “ I want to make a 
home out here so that my people can come out in a few years' 
time—where Cyril can have plenty of fresh air and all 
the things he needs without seeing the pater and mater 
going without the things they need is well. For that. 
I don't care what the start is—where I sleep-” 

“ Even supposing that you were asked to share the roof 
one day with the hated Murdoch ? ” questioned Jack with 
a forced laugh, as he turned aside again. 

Instantly all the eagerness faded from Fred Holmes' 
face. 

“ Please, don’t joke on that subject,” he said. “ I would 
rather starve in the cold than take any benefit from that 
hound. And my people would think the same as I do 
But don't let us talk of such an impossibility. It takes 
all the shine out of things somehow.” 

” Right you are, old boy, I won’t, if it hurts you 
Thoughtless of me. But, talking of your people, don’t 
you think we ought to send them a message of some sort ? 
They are sure to see an account of the cyclone in the 
evening papers, and they’ll be anxious, knowing that Regina 
was to be your destination.” 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XVIII.—The Isle of Man, a familiar holiday resort, 
was for a long period'the personal property of the Earls 
of Derby, and for many years the coins circulating in 
the Island bore the crest of the Stanleys (as shown 
afbove). the eagle and child, and their motto “ Sans 
changer.” On the reverse was the Triune, the " Legs 
of Man,” booted and spurred. In 1840 the Island 
passed into the hands of the Crown. 
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• My word I Von are right ! " exclaimed the younger 
boy as he jumped from his chair—-all eagerness to relieve 
his parents' anxiety at once. “ What a brick you are, 
Munroe 1 You think of everything." 

But the boy’s eagerness was short-lived. He recalled 
how he was utterly without means to send a telegram at 
the rate of something near to one shilling a word. 

But Jack readily divined his friend’s thoughts, and tact¬ 
fully offered the solution of the difficulty. 

" If you'll just make yourself Comfortable here for a 
time, I’ll go down to the depot and send the cable. I have 
some other business down there that I can do at the same 
time." 

“ Would it not be as well if I came with you ? " 

" Better not," said Jack considerately. " You need all 
the rest that you can get. You'll have a long journey 
to-morrow, and then a forty-mile drive to follow. I'd 
take all the rest that I could get, if I were you. Now, 
about this wire ? What do you 
want to say ? " 

" I'd like to make things look as 
bright as possible-" 

" Of course," was the brisk 
interruption. "It is no use making 
other people miserable because 
things happen to have gone a bit 
wrong with ourselves." 

" That is just what I 
think. There is no use 
whining about my lost 
outfit, or anything of that 
sort. How would some¬ 
thing like this do : * Had 
fun with cyclone—met 
friend—prospects A i ’ ? " 

" Just the very ticket! " 
was Munroe’s opinion. 

" When they read that, 
their minds will be at 
ease immediately." 

" But then "—Holmes 
resumed hesitatingly— 

" What about — well — I 
don’t see where the money is to 
come from for this and—and—the 
railway fare to-morrow," 

Jack wrinkled his brow and did 
his best to look as though he were 
giving serious consideration to this 
new problem, although he had 
already settled the matter before¬ 
hand to his own satisfaction. 

" H’m. That is a difficulty now 
that you come to speak of it. All your money was lost 
in the fire ? " 

" All except about a dollar in silver in my pocket. 
I locked up all that I had before I went out last night, 
thinking that it would be safer in a trunk than in my 
pocket." 

" Not reckoning on a cyclone, which is twenty times 
worse than the worst of thieves." 

" So I don’t quite see what is to be done." 

Jack hummed quietly to himself for a few moments. 

" It is a bit of a puzzle," the latter said. " Cables 
can't be sent on tick, nor can railway fares be obtained 
in exchange for the most honest smiles. I know ! I’ll 
stand the damage and consider it as an advance on account 
of wages ! " 

“ Wages ? " repeated Fred, somewhat mystified. 

" Why, certainly. You don’t suppose that you are going 
to work for nothing ? " 

" Well, I thought that for the time at least-" 

"Certainly. ‘For the time,'"' was the interruption. 


" For a little time I know that you won’t be of much use— 
not worth more than your bread. But you'll soon pick up 
the hang of things, and then you will be worth considerable. 
Of course, when I spoke of ‘ wages,’ I used the wrong 
word. I am not yet in so flourishing a condition that 1 
can afford to pay for help. What I propose is that you 
shall do vpur share of the work and take a share of the 
profits, h .w, don't begin setting up difficulties ! I have 
already t^»d you that, in all probability, you won’t be able 
to stand it for a week." 

“ Then, where does the question of profits come in ? " 
questioned Fred with a laugh. 

" As plain as a pikestaff," was the retort. " If I 
advance you some of the profits, you’ll have to stay with 
me whether you like it or not until you have worked off 
the debt. See." 

" I see," answered Fred. " But I think I see also that 
you are only making excuses so as to lend me money. 

But I'll pay you back. I don't know 
how, but——” 

" Shall I tell you how ? " 

Munroe asked the question with 
sudden seriousness as he stepped 
forward and laid a hand 
on the younger boy's 
shoulder, looking steadily 
into his eyes the while. 

" Shall I tell you how ? " 
he repeated. " You can 
pay me back by working 
your very hardest to make 
a good home in the West 
for those in the Old 
Country, and—by trying 
—not to think too hardly 
of that — that — fellow— 
Murdoch. Real men learn 
how to forgive as well as how to 
punish." 

Fred slightly bent his head 
before the direct gaze of his 
companion. 

" The one thing I can easily 
promise," he said under his 
breath, " but the othei—I can't 
do that, Munroe, because I hate 
his very name." 

" But you might try ? Per¬ 
haps he is suffering more than 
you imagine." 1 

"Not he! A beast of that 
sort wouldn’t suffer so long as he 
is free. But I wonder at a decent 
fellow like you, Munroe, taking the side of a cad like 
Murdoch. Surely, you don’t think that he ought to be 
let off ? " 

Jack let his hand drop loosely from his friend’s 
shoulder. 

" I do not take his side, old chap. But I think I can 
imagine what the worst of fellow r s would feel if he had done 
what you say Murdoch did. Unless he was a devil, I 
think he must be unhappy. I think I could be sorry for 
even such a fellow as he." 

" Even if it was your own brother who had been lamed 
for life ? " 

" Yes ; even—my own—brother," Jack said solemnly. 
Then, with a sudden change of demeanour—" Well, I'll 
be off to see about that telegram. Give me the address 
of your people, and it won’t be our fault if they don't have ' 
news of you in a couple of hours or less. What is it i 
‘ Holmes —14 Hakon Street—Sheringdon Lea ’ ? Right. 
So-long, old man. I'll not be away longer than I can 
help." 



"He stepped forward and laid a hand on the 
younger boy’s shoulder*” 
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IT'S SOMETIMBS BETTER NOT TO KNOW ! 

Castaway [dentist's assistant, vith a shudder): —“Well, if I were asked my 
professional opinion, 1 should say that there wasn’t an unsound incisor among 
the shoal of ’em I ” 


CHAPTER V. 

FRIENDS FOR AN HOUR. 

L EFT for a time to his own devices, Holmes sat by the 
window of the hotel parlour from which he could 
obtain an excellent view of the street. 

At no great distance he could see a great gap in 
the continuity of buildings. That was where the hurri¬ 
cane had ploughed its way. Not having been subjected 
to the completing destructiveness of fire, the ruins were 
but a seeming heap of masonry from which jutted beams 
of iron and wood. At that time, many persons were 
engaged trying to recover such property as might be worth 
salving. 

It was a matter for general rejoicing that the number 
of human casualties was found to be less than had been 
anticipated and dreaded. There had been many accidents 
due to falling buildings and the force of the hurricane 
which had thrown people like shuttles from place to place. 
But the death-roll was comparatively slight. It was 
Regina’s first visitation of the kind. Let us hope that she 
will never have another such unwelcome guest. 

In comparison with these evidences of destruction, Fred 
was interested by the more peaceful commonplace of the 
street such as are peculiar to most western towns. 

In addition to being the day following a terrible devas¬ 
tation, it also happened to be the day of the usual weekly 
market. The living must be fed, even while the dead are 
being laid to rest; so business was being conducted in the 
market square just as it had been each week since Regina 
became a well-ordered town. 

Fred was greatly interested in the wagons that passed 
slowly in front of the hotel, being drawn along in a mean¬ 
dering sort of way by a team of oxen that chewed the cud 
contentedly as they rolled along their steady, sluggish 
pace. Now and then a cowboy in leather “ shaps,' ’ and wear¬ 
ing a hat like a wheel, came cantering past with the listless, 
easy action of a man who is as much at home in the saddle 
as in an arm-chair. A few Indians passed along the side¬ 
walk. They did not appear as the wild, painted and much- 
feathered heroes of a Fenimore Cooper romance and cinema 
picture. To all outward seeming they w'ere a sort of hybrid 
production. Trousers of the East had replaced the old 
deer-skin leggings of the West, and there was an obvious 
suggestion of a draper’s shop about the shirts they wore. 
But the feet still preferred moccasins ; an occasional 
leather and many beads still decorated hair and neck ; 
yellow ochre still tinted the forehead with a broad band ; 


and, without exception, an ample blanket was the outer 
co/ering that cloaked a multitude of peculiarities. 

While Holmes was enjoying the novelty of such scenes, 
and letting the afternoon slip away in pleasant reverie, 
he was interrupted by the entrance of the “ boots." who 
was carrying two or three folded papers in his hand. 

“ Boss gone out ? " he questioned briefly, as he took a 
quick glance round the room. 

“ Yes. He has gone to the railway station. He won't 
be long. Do you want him ? " 

“ Not particular. Thought he’d want to have these 
letters. Cook found them inside the fender. Guess they 
must have been left in his pockets when he sent the things 
to dry, and then they got dropped out." 

“ Thanks," said Holmes, reaching to take the documents 
" I’ll give them to my friend when he comes back." 

" Right you are," said the servant. " Don’t suppose 
they’re love letters or he'd be more mindful of them ! 
And having uttered this remarkable witticism the speaker 
left the room. 

Fred glanced at the papers. They were apparently all 
letters bereft of their covers. 

The boy threw the little bundle on to the table near by. 
but in transit one letter separated from the others and 
fell upon the floor. Holmes stooped lazily to pick it 
up. It was an envelope, stamped and addressed for 
posting. 

" I imagine that letter wall need to be re-written before 
anyone can read it," the boy remarked to himself with a 
laugh*, as he noted how the ink had run to an almost inde¬ 
cipherable blur. 

That was one moment. The next—he dropped the 
letter as if it had been red-hot metal, and he started up 
from his chair with a cry of pain. 

There was a frightened, dazed look on Fred's face. He 
stared straight in front of him for a few' seconds while he 
rallied his thoughts. Then he uttered an expression of 
contempt for himself, saying aloud : 

" What a fool I am ! It is impossible. I must have 
been dreaming. It can’t be the same ! " 

He picked up the envelope and turned it towards the 
light of the window, while he bent close to distinguish the 
letters beneath the smudge of ink. And his face was 
perplexed and serious as he repeated aloud : 

“Mrs. Murdoch, The Towers. Sheringdon Lea." 

A moment later the boy tore off the covering and opened 
the sheets. It was wTong of him, no doubt; but his nerves 
w'ere too disturbed and his horrible suspicions too over¬ 
mastering to leave room for scruples. 

“ Dearest Mother ," he read. Rapidly he turned the 
sheets to find the signature. " Ever your affectionate son, 
Jack," was the conclusion. Then Holmes resigned himself 
to a paroxysm of temper. 

" Oh, the beast ! To cheat me like that when I was 
trusting him all the time ! And he must have known 
perfectly well that I w'as Cyril's brother. That is w r hy he 
made me tell the story—he wanted to gloat over it, the 
brute ! And all that jaw about ‘ forgiveness '! Forgive¬ 
ness—Munroe or Murdoch, or whatever you call yourself ? 
Forgive you ? I’d sooner beg in the streets than forgive 
such a mean cad as you are ! " 

The boy was almost beside himself with fury. He tore 
Jack’s letter in pieces and scattered the fragments over 
the floor. It did not occur to him at the time to recall that 
he ow F ed his life to that very “cad." Temper does not 
leave much room for gratitude or reason. All that he 
realised at the moment was that he had shaken hands with 
his avow r ed enemy ; that he had eaten food at the same 
table ; that he had accepted gifts from his hands. It was 
gall to his pride and fuel to his anger to know that he had 
ever exchanged a single w r ord of friendship with such a 
monster. 

What was he to do ? 

His first thoughts w^ere to w’ait for Jack's return and 
throw back his friendship in his teeth. Then, out from his 
great hatred came the feeling that he could not bear to look 
again on the face of the young rancher. Anxious though 
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he had been but a little time since to speak his mind, now 
came a feeling of utter loathing. He must get away at once; 
he must put distance between himself and the enemy he 
had so long hungered to meet. 

It is often thus with us. That which we most desire 
to-day is that which we are most anxious to avoid when 
the morrow brings the prospect of meeting. Fred’s hatred 
had taken the form of aversion ; so, without pausing to 
consider the fors and againsts, he hastened to put into 
action the bidding of reckless impulse. 

Carefully gathering Munroe's papers into a little heap, 
he placed them on one end of the table which occupied the 
centre of the room. In front of these he laid the empty 
envelope which had been the cause of this sudden change 
in his prospects. Next he counted the money in his pockets. 
It amounted to one dollar and fifteen cents. This he piled 
neatly on the top of the 
envelope, after doing which he 
scribbled on a piece of the 
hotel note-paper the following 
inscription : 

To Jack Murdoch, late 
cad of Sheringdon College — 

This is all the money I 
have. It will pay for a 
small part of the telegram 
I promise faithfully to pay 
you every penny 
that I owe you as 
soon as ever I can. 

Fred Holmes 
(Cyril's brother). 

It is to be feared 
that, when we read 
these words after the 
lapse of time since 
they were written, we 
are rather inclined to 
smile at the writer’s 
conduct. There was 
just a slight sugges¬ 
tion of the blood-and- 
thunder about the 
tone of the defiant 
document. But we 
must not forget that 
Holmes was a highly 
excitable boy. More¬ 
over. he was intensely 
loyal. Affection for 
his injured brother 
and hatred for the 
injurer had combined 
considerably to warp 
his mind from any calm reasoning on this matter. So he 
carried out the plans that came first to his mind. He 
placed the scribbled note where it would be readily seen, 
then picked up his hat and hastened from the room and 
from the hotel. 

Reaching the street, Fred took the first turning that led 
from the main thoroughfare. Without any other thought 
but to leave behind him the prairie town and the hated 
presence which it contained, the boy pressed onwards. 


He crossed to the north side of the C.P.R. track, passed 
the outlying houses and the great Hour-mill. Northwards 
he trudged the steady incline of the trail until, at last, he 
reached the more open prairie that was only broken here 
and there by scattered homesteads. 

Presently the path took a downward slope. Fred looked 
behind, and he sighed with relief when he saw that Regina 
was hidden from view. 

Although the afternoon was quickly passing the sun 
was still hot. From three o’clock to five are often very 
warm hours on the prairie, and the heat poured down upon 
the youthful tramp. To one on a forced march the heat 
was semi-tropical. Already the boy's boots were coated 
with.dust, and his clothes were sticking to his body with 
the clammy ooze of perspiration. 

Still Holmes did not slacken his pace. He had no eyes for 

the gorgeous carpet 
of green so thickly 
decked with dwarf 
roses and crimson 
lilies. He had no 
ears for the lark that 
sprang from the 
bunch-grass and 
darted straight into 
the blue sky to fling 
a song to the sun. 
His brain was ob¬ 
sessed with the one 
thought “ Onward ! ” 
He did not realise 
that he was in the 
least degree hot and 
tired until, at a 
sudden dip of the 
meadow, he saw 
beneath him a little 
verdant valley where 
twined a silver thread 
of water between 
fringes of red and 
grey willow. 

To avoid the neigh¬ 
bouring farms, Fred 
now left the trail and 
made a detour to 
reach the bed of the 
valley. Once there, 
he pushed his way 
through the bush, 
dropped on his knees 
beside the water, then 
alternately drank 
refreshment and 
bathed his face and hands in the welcome coolness. 

It was a spot well sheltered from the rays of the sun. 
He would rest for a time, he thought, until the heat of 
the day had passed. Meantime, he could consider his 
position and determine what steps to take next. 

Then he slept. He was not aware of feeling drowsy. 
Sleep just crept upon him w r ith silent feet,/touched his 
eyes with magic fingers, and trouble was instantly banished 
to oblivion. 



“ Many persons were 

engaged trying to recover such property as might hi worth salving. 1 

(See page 326 .) 


CHAPTER VI. 

PLOTTERS! 


W HEN Holmes next became conscious of his sur¬ 
roundings, it was night. A gentle breeze laden 
with aromatic fragrance culled on its journey 
over the prairie was softly stirring the wands of 
willows that formed his bower. The air was filled with 
the trillings of a thousand crickets and the croakings of 
frog legions. At intervals came the siren shriek of the 


night-hawk as he swooped down from the stars with 
stiffened wings, under-curved the better to cleave the air. 

Fred sat up and rubbed his eyes, wondering where he 
was, for his sleep had been the deep sleep of exhaustion 
from which one does not awaken too readily. 

Then he remembered. He realised that he was homeless 
and portionless—a tiny solitary speck of humanity cast 
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upon the face of the vast prairie, something less friendless 
and less provided for than the birds that disturbed the 
night with the weird harshness of their screaming. 

What was he to do ? 

He- stood up. He was stiff from the strained position 
in which he had been lying these past hours. Otherwise 
he was refreshed and ready for action. 

But he was also hungry. Unfortunately there were no 
means at hand whereby the needs of the stomach might be 
satisfied. There were lights flickering from farms at no 
great distance, but he felt that he could not go to one of 
these as a beggar of the night. He would wait until 
morning, and then he would seek them as one who looks 
for work. 

As Fred stood in indecision his attention was 
diverted from the affairs of self to the affairs of 
another in the form of a horse that was stepping 
briskly in the direction of the clump of willows 
As the sound came nearer 

Fred was soon able to * J 

discern the figure of a / * 

rider, and he was just in 

the act of pushing It is ' J 5B 

way through the bushes . 

and making his presen< if /M 

known when the horsem. mU 

stopped, uttered a 

low whistle three J Hk Bf.U* «( 

times, and then . V j 

dismounted from ^ 

The c i r c u m - / 

stances were not a 

when, out from the bu 

and not more than six or \ »’• 

seven yards from where ; >Y ''S' mm 

Holmes was concealed. 

came an immediate answer ■pi;., 

to the whistle in the same 

Then Fred decided to 
remain where he was for the pres< 

He rightly conjectured that persons who 

take all the trouble to hold meetings at 

such remote spots and to announce then 

presence by secret signals—these are not 

the persons who are likely to relish the 

presence of strangers. All the evident es ( >t planned privacy 

were present. It-might a little awkward for him who 

came uninvited. 

Although the rider wore a flowing cloak and a wide fell 
hat, even in the starlight Holmes readily distinguished the 
outlines of a man of breeding. And even though the 
clothes indicated the distinction of class, the boy did not 
for an instant associate the night wanderer with any of 
cowboy or ranch rank. Of course, he had had practically 
no experience of either. But instinct told him what was 
actually the fact, for the newcomer was indeed none else 
than Curtis Newnes. with whom we have already had a 
little acquaintance. 

“ Shontayeega ! ” the man called softly. 

" Little Wolf is here,” answered a deep voice in English 
from out the bush. Then followed a rattling sound of 
willow wands being parted and springing back again, after 
which Fred saw the dark outline of a man emerging from 
among the trees. 

At first this second figure was rather indistinct as seen 
among the branches of vegetation. But gradually the 
clear lines of profile became more distinct until, stepping 
quite clear of the bush, there was revealed the form of an 
Indian wrapped in a blanket. 

And Holmes knew the figure. It was that of the looter 
of ruined houses—the thief who would have strangled a 
woman for the sake of a string of jewels. Shontayeega was 


the renegade Chippeway whom Munroe’s strong arm had 
put to flight by the ruins of Mrs. Rothwell’s home. 

Fred was not allowed much time for speculations, for 
the rider had immediately addressed the Indian on the 
latter’s appearance. 

“ Glad to see that you keep appointments so well ! How 
did you get on last night ? ” 

“ Good—good ! ” was the fawning reply. 

“ Jewellery ? ” the old man asked sharply. 

-Many pretty stones; many stones that shine like 
stars. Shontayeega work well.” 

“ H’m. We'll see. Let me have a look at the result. 
I’ll tell you then whether or not you have made the most 
of your time.” 

The Indian shook open the blanket robe, 
‘ f plunged a hand into the front of his shirt, 

and took out a small bundle which tinkled 
musically as the dark fingers grasped it. 

The redskin was slow—at least, he was 
too slow for the patience of his companion, 
who snatched the 
bundle from his hand 
and tore open the 
iasten 


A few Irdians passed along the sidewalk. 


Then it seemed to Fred’s awestruck sight that the white 
man held a heap of stars on his open palm. What the 
jewels were he could npt tell from that distance, but 
whatever the gems might have been, the sight was evidently 
satisfying to the greed of the holder, judging by the gasp 
of satisfaction that escaped from his lips. 

” Have Shontayeega done good work ? ” was the Indian's 
eager question. 

Newnes gave a slight grunt of satisfaction. 

” It was a good idea of mine to send you out exploring 
after the cyclone had shown the way for us. Yes ; you 
have not done badly, my Little Wolf. The spirit of the 
winds has been kind to us.” 

The Indian muttered to himself with pleasure and after¬ 
wards asked his master. 

” There will be much dollars, Gold-finder ? ” 

” A few—a few,” was the thoughtful response*. “ Per¬ 
haps a hundred for you and fifty or so for me when all 
expenses are paid. Oh, yes. You quite deserve a chiefs 
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share of this. Yours has been the work. I am quite 
pleased to have only a little for my trouble in handling 


" Shontayeega ? ” gasped the redskin in horror Lt the 
very thought. 

“ Why, certainly. You will go where I send you, whether 
it be to Serpent Creek or any other creek.” 

By this time the Indian’s limbs were quivering with 
fear. His vivid imagination was already living in antici¬ 
pation of the many horrors which were supposed td have 
their abiding-place in the valley of ill-fame. 

“ No moccasin walk by that water,” he muttered darkly 
to himself. But his companion received the information 
quite complacently. 

” Then, yours shall be the first. Now*, listen to me, 
Little Wolf. I know the old story that your people tell 
of the creek where the spirits of bad medicine-men are cast 
when their deeds have unfitted them for the pleasures of 
the Happy Hunting-ground. It may be true-” 

” It is true ! ” came the fierce interruption. ” It is true ! 
One day, son of chief Piapot follow deer to Serpent Creek 
He little papoose. He not know spirits of dead live there 
in bodies of serpents and wolves. He follow deer with bow 
and arrow, and—he never come back to teepee ! ” 

” Probably he lost his way or fell into the creek.” 

” He taken by serpents—he made slave to them. And 
they torture him ; they bite him with poison fangs so he 
cry out at night. Many snows have come and gone; 
many big chiefs have led the Chippeway. But still papoose 
cry out. Ah, no. No man go there and live.” 

” Yet a man has gone there and is living very happily. 
He was in my office yesterday,” was the quiet comment. 

" Redman ? ” jerked out Little Wolf. 

” No. A white man. He has driven away the spirits. 
White men can do that, you know. So there is nothing 
to fear. And his reward has been—gold, Shontayeega ! 
Think of that ! Gold is the reward for him who dares enter 
the creek ! Gold !—Gold !—enough to buy a hundred 
broncos—enough to make you a great chief—one who 
could do greater things than Louis Riel ! Think of it. 
Little Wolf ! If you had gold enough you might one day 



these stones.” 

While he was thus speaking, the old man slipped 
jewels into a pocket beneath his coat. Finding a lumj 
sugar in the same pocket he turned to give the sweet 
his mare. She, beautiful coal-black creature that she v 
whinnied her thanks and rubbed her nbse against 
her master. 

” Ah, old girl, that is an unexpected treat, is it 
not ? ” Newnes said, as he caressed the animal. 
"'That comes of not being too greedy at supper 
time.” The white head was then turned to the 
Indian, though the hand still continued to stroke 
the glossy neck. ” I wonder which of the two 
loves me better—Shontayeega or Flashlight ? ” he 
asked whimsically. 

“Shontayeega always brave lor his chief,” the 
redskin began, but he was interrupted. 

“Yes—yes. But Little Wolf has been well paid. 

I think Flashlight would give his life for me even 
without a lump of sugar. Would the Chippe¬ 
way ? ” 

“ He slave to do as chief say,” was the humble 
response. 

“ H'm. We will see. Do you know a place 
called Serpent Creek, Shontayeega ? ” 

The Indian started at the question and regarded 
his questioner with an expression of apprehension. 

But he said nothing in reply, so the other man 
resumed. 

“ It is a very pleasant spot, I am told, though the 
redmen do not seem to care for it. It is chiefly 
the home of foxes and wolves. Shontayeega would 
be at home there—a Little Wolf among his 
friends ? ” 

“ Kci-win ! ” the Indian suddenly exclaincd. “ No 
Indian live at Serpent Creek-” 

“ True,” was the smooth interruption. “ But an 


Indian will. You will, Shontayeega ! ” 
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give back the prairie to the red- 
men, while you would be the 
chief over all! " 

With all the art of which the 
old man was capable, thus did 
persuasive tones set forth a picture 
most 'alluring to the greedy lust 
of Little Wolf. The vision of 
such unlimited wealth and power 
quickly banished superstition for 
the time. 

“Does Gold-finder speak 
true ? “ 

A short laugh greeted the 
question. 

“ Do you not, like others, call 
me Gold-finder ? ” 

“ You have spoken, but-“ 

“ Go to Serpent Creek ! “ the 
voice was now that of a com¬ 
mander whose will was not to 
be disputed. “ Go there and 
watch. You will find a white 
man living there alone. He is 
guarding the secret of the gold. 

But you will be cunning as your 
name. You wall creep unseen 
upon the white man. In a few 
days I shall come to you. Then 
you must know the secret of the 
gold, and I must find that there 
is no white man there. Do you 
understand ? ’’ 

Newnes had quite forsaken his 
previous manner of gentle speech. 

He rapped out the words of his 
order with a fierceness that was 
almost unbelievable as coming from such a gentle-looking 
person. Holmes felt his blood run cold as he listened to 
the plot. A man’s life was to be taken ! A man's life 
was to be reckoned as nothing compared with the gather¬ 
ing of gold ! It was terrible, and the boy fretted at his 
present position, knowing how helpless he was to prevent 


the dastardly plot from being 
carried forward another step. 

“ If I only had a revolver, I d 
jolly soon risk a rough-and- 
tumble, big though they are ! " 
he said to himself. “As it is 
what can I do ? Nothing. If 
I go to the police they won't 
believe me, for they know 
nothing about me. Who is 
going to take the word of a 
tramp against that of such a 
fatherly-looking old man as that 
And, of course, the Indian would 
never give him away. He has 
too much to gain by keeping 
mum.” 

Fred was no coward. He had 
as much pluck as the average 
boy of his age, and perhaps a 
little more than the average 
He had also a good deal of com¬ 
mon sense, however, which made 
itself evident at most times ex¬ 
cept when reference was made to 
his brother Cyril. But it did 
not take him a moment’s con¬ 
sideration to decide that he would 
not have the remotest chance of 
successful resistance against such 
a pair of desperadoes if he were 
discovered, and if they thought 
that his tongue must be sealed 
The Indian’s figure denoted 
enormous strength, and the old 
man's wiry frame, though much 
slighter, did not suggest that 
there was much room for choice between the muscular 
power of the two. 

No, it was not cowardice that kept the boy engaged 
as an eavesdropper. Call it policy, tact, anything else you 
please. Then wait for developments. They may help you 
to a better decision. 



[To be continued.) 
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With Notes on Hom6 Pets and Natural History Matters, 


CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Own" Field Club, which was formH with a view to encouratin* a love of Nature araonrf " B.O.P.”-Ues, is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local slab. Postage ( 2 J.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 4d. each, post free. 


[ THE WYANDOTTE 


SO 


A goodly proportion of our members are poultry-keepers, 
and of those who at present do not own fowls there are n*>t a few 
who are thinking of doing so. To prospective poultry-keepers 
the most important question, of course, is : What is the best 
utility breed of to-day ? That is a big subject for discussion in 
one short article; so, in seeking an answer, we will go straight to 
that which is returned by popular opinion. 

It is generally allowed by poultry-owners of experience that 
the Wyandottes have no superior as utility fowls. The white 
Wyandotte especially is almost universally acknowledged to be 
the most hardy fowl there is. It is a 
splendid layer, and, unlike fowls of some 
other breeds, it keeps up a good supply 
of eggs during cold and wintry weather. 

Other varieties are silver, golden, partridge, 
black, Columbian, and buff Wyandottes. 

The fact should be carefully borne in 
mind that there are many poor strains of 
Wyamiottes. These must be carefull> 
avoided when purchasing stock. If from 
vigorous-laying strains, Wyandottes—and, 
may be, white ones in particular—give 
ample results. The breed is of medium 
size, and the bird is a very fair table fowl. 

But you must see to it that no poor or 
more or less nondescript Wyandottes are 
acquired. 

Remember that strain is as necessary 
when breeding for eggs or flesh as it is for 
show points. Do not lose sight of the fact 
that if you have good stock you may likely 
enough, now and again, breed a typical bird 
that you can readily sell at a remunerative 
price. Herewith is a portrait of a silver 

Wyandotte cockerel that not so long since bilver Vyand 

fetched the sum of twenty pounds. 

Undoubtedly, the Wyandotte has been largely responsible for 


a made-up one, and is not a pure breed; and in varieties of 
that kind the attaining of perfection is always more difficult. 
Therefore, whether you adopt the utility or the more fancy 
side of fowl-keeping, the Wyandotte is a bird to be recom 
mended. 




FISH! ) 

AAr^A 


Silver Wyandotte Cockerel. 


FIND OUT ABOUT 


In your natural history investigations during the coming 
season, do not forget the fish. To watch the ways of fish is a far 
more difficult undertaking than to observe 

f w the habits of most animals, birds, or 

insects. As a matter of fact, we know 
surprisingly little as to the habits of the 
jf ■ finny tribe, and I have usually found that 

/ v ' in this respect confirmed anglers are more 
amply informed than are even the most 
enthusiastic zoologists. 

Just as you know by sight a hedgehog, 
a fox and a weasel; a duck, blackbird 
and thiush ; a yellow underwing, garden 
tiger-moth and painted lady; so you 
should be able to identify the different 
kinds of fish that inhabit our inland 
waters. At any rate, you should be ac¬ 
quainted with the commoner varieties. 
Many of our fish are beautiful creatures. 
All of them are interesting. Most of them 
are eminently eatable (if properly cooked, 
that is). So, if you happen to be a fisher- 
man as well as a nature student, you can 
combine an intellectual pursuit with an 
economical one, and, so to speak, stock 
n . . your creel and your cranium at the same 

te Cockerel. £ ime . 

Now for some of the kinds of fish w’hich, 
whether you try to catch them or not, you should be able to 




the circumstance that many cottagers and small owners have identify. 

given up mongrel and mediocre fowls, and have instead adopted Commonest of all, perhaps, is the roach, that loves clean 
these birds of an acknowledged breed. The fowl of better class sandy-bottomed lengths of river. The chub swims under banks, 
is no more expensive or troublesome to keep, and is in every way and in shady nooks under overhanging trees. A most suspicious 
more profitable. Curiously enough, in addition to being * great fellow - is the carp, who prefers to live in muddy ponds. The 


favourite from a utility point of view, the Wyandotte is 
eminently a fancier’s bird, as the term has it. The variety is 


perch enjoys himself most in swift streams, and you will find 
him at home in some deep hole near to the bank. Tench, it is 
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sometimes said, are usually to he found where you do not expect 
them, but a muddy canal is as likely a place as any. Two very 
pretty fish are the grayling (of bright silver with a greenish 
back) and the sprightly bleak, which has been called the fresh¬ 
water sprat. Concerning the eel and the pike, there is so much 
to say that we will devote a separate paragraph to each, a little 
later on. 

In seeking to observe the ways of fish, the. first thing to do i8 
to ascertain where fish in good numbers are to be found. You 
can attract the fish by ground-baiting, just in the same way 
as anglers do. 

The most satisfactory kind of ground-bait is made by soaking 
stale bread in water, and then adding sufficient bran to work 
into a stiff paste. This paste should be formed into small balls, 
with a stone imbedded in the centre of each to act as a sinker. 

Arrived by the side of the river where you intend to watch, 
dig up some clay from the river bank and cover each ball with 
clay. Here and there, however, leave little spaces open in this 
covering of the ball, so that the stream can wash in and wash 
out the bait, to attract the fish that come to feed upon it. 
Don't stand bolt upright on 
the bank and—perhaps whist¬ 
ling the while !—simply chuck 
the balls of bait into the 
water as if, indeed, you were 
throwing them at the fish. 

No. Remember that you are 
out stalking fish; so "lie 
low " and keep quiet. Take 
a piece of string out of your 
pocket, and fix one end of 
this partly through the ball 
of bait. Then, when by 
pieans of the string you have 
carefully lowered the ball 
to the bottom of the water, 
give the string a quick little 
pull, and it will come away, 
leaving the ground-bait ball 
nicely placed on the river bed 

As the particles of bait 
are carried down stream, the 
fish, if they are feeding, will 
work up stream, seeking for 
them. Then, as well hidden 
as you are able to contrive, 
you will be able to watch 
them. 

By way of a concluding 
scrap of advice, I would 
tell you not to ground-bait 
overnight, as is done by 
some mistaken anglers. If 
fish are there, they should 
begin to come along about a 
quarter of an hour after 
ground-baiting. 


Trumpeter, Norwich Cropper, Homer, Owl, Turbit, Barb, 
Magpie, Archangel, Cumulet, Runt, Carrier, Toys. 

Here is a specimen of the wise advice that is tendered. The 
author is speaking of the importance to pigeons of a regular 
bath. 

" Pigeons cannot bathe too often, and no matter what the 
weather may be like, if the birds will enter the water, no harm 
will come to them. The bath should be put into the flight 
early on in the day and filled with clean water. As soon as 
ablutions are finished take the bath out of the flight. At any 
rate, it should not remain after, say, noon, except during very 
hot weather. Birds which bathe in the later hours, particular!;, 
in the winter, will probably go to their perches wet, which is 
a rather risky thing in cold weather. Bathing in the forenoon, 
your pigeons will be able to lie on the ground, basking in the 
sun." 

There are a hundred and twenty pages of similarly useful 
matter in the book, which, price half-a-crown, is published at 
the offices of " Pigeons,” Idle, Bradford. One of the mam 
illustrations is reproduced upon this page. 




Diagram to illustrate teohnical terms used 
in describing a Pigeon. 


Pigeons,' 

IdU. 


Fig.x.—i, beak; 2, wattle; 3, frontal; 4, top skull; 5. back skull; £A, 

‘ * ‘ " wins 


or gullet; 6, neck; 7,saddle; 8*eye cere; 9, cheek; 10, back; u, 
13, chest; 14, wring; 15, wring bars; 16, lower back; 17, flight; 18, tail 
20, hock. 

Fig. 2 .—Component parts of wing. 


FOR YOUNG PIGEON-FANCIERS. 


Ever since the " Pigeon-Loft" series of articles was started 
in these pages, I have been constantly receiving letters from 
boys asking to be informed of a book that would tell them " all 
about how to keep pigeons." That request implies what is 
rather a " tall order," as people say, but there is a book which 
does contain positively all the information that a novice need 
know on this subject. It is called " Pigeon-Keeping for 
Beginners," and is written by Mr. W. Watmough, who is very 
well known in the pigeon world and is the editor of the weekly- 
paper " Pigeons." Divided into sixteen chapters, the little 
book touches upon every pertinent topic from " Selecting a 
Variety " to " Exhibiting," concerning which former subject 
the author wisely says : 

" I should advise the tyro to visit a few pigeon shows and 
neighbouring lofts, see the birds themselves, and follow wher¬ 
ever his fancy leads him. He should make up his mind at the 
outset to commence with but one variety, and stick to that 
through thick and thin." 

How wide is the extent of choice may be gauged from the 
following list of some of the varieties that are referred to in the 
book: Antwerp, Nun, Dragoon, Pouter, Fantail, Jacobin, 
Scanderoon, Tippler, Tumbler, Modena, Oriental Frill, 


Wb had some time ago a 
paragraph dealing with the 
subject of the making of what 
may be called a butter r.y 
garden. If you have the 
chance of laying out any bed? 
in uiirowi. garden I shoulc 
like to speak of the advantages 
of cultivating some of the 
low growing, freely flowering, 
hardy herbaceous, border and 
alpine plants. These provide 
dense masses of beautiful 
flowers ; many of the plants 
are themselves sweet-scented 
and the brightly glowing mass 
of many-coloured blooms 
proves a great attraction to 
the smaller kinds of moths 
Such a closely planted bed of 
flowers should in several ways 
thus prove to be a source of 
delight to any Field Club 
niei. Dir. The plants vary m 
height from three to eighteen 
inches, and it is satisfactory 
to so contrive, as far as is 
possible, that the bank of 
bloom and foliage is retained 
practically at one level. 

The price of such plants will 
probably vary from threepence 
to sixpence, or thereabouts. If you go to a florist who is in a 
large way of business, he will probably consent to seil you 
four plants at the cheaper dozen rate that is quoted in his 
catalogue., 

Of available plants the choice is simply enormous, and the 
best plan that I can here follow will be to mention the names 
of some of the families of plants that are suitable for your 
flower bed, rockery, or border. The families 1 would recom¬ 
mend include those of the aconitum, anemone, antirrhinum, 
aubrietia, auricula, azalea, calceolaria, campanula, cyclamen, 
delphinium, fuchsia, gentiana, geranium, lobelia, lupinus 
mimulus, montbretia, primula, polyanthus, ranunculus, 
veronica, and violet. 

A fair proportion of these plants have flowers that are good 
for cutting, and some of the blossoms will last, may be, a week 
Every possible colour is included in the list. Many of the alpine 
varieties have the cool-looking silver-grey foliage. By making 
a judicious selection from the above, you may ensure that your 
garden bed or border is aglow with bloom from May unn! 
September. r * 

Such plants are perfectly hardy, and they call for very little 
attention. In between the taller specimens you should grow 
some of the dwarf carpeters, as florists term them. And if you 
carefully pick over the plants once or twice a week to remove 
dead leaves and so forth, your bank of bloom will remain a joy 
to yourself and friends, and a veritable moth-trap. 


throat 
lug butts; 
19, thigh; 
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VI.—BELGIAN HARE. 


Despite the fact of its being called a hare, this is a true rabbit, 
and it is one of the most popular breeds both in England and 
on the Continent. Primarily it is a utility rabbit, bred for its 
flesh and its fur. But being of gentle temperament, hardy, 
and easy to rear, it is a good pet, and has the advantage over 
some purely pleasure breeds that stock is always readily sale¬ 
able. Two years or so ago there was a great boom in Belgians ; 
since then the demand has perhaps somewhat fallen off, con¬ 
sequently the present is a good time to buy. and the boy who 
takes up Belgians may be sure that he has adopted the breed 
that of all others is, by the sale of young ones, most likely to 
at least pay its way. 

The standard set by the National Belgian Hare Club is as 
follows :— 

Colour.—Rich rufous red, carried well down sides and hind 

quarters, as little white under the jaws as possible 20 

Shape.—Body long, thin, and well tucked-up flank, well 
ribbed up ; back slightly arched ; loins w-ell rounded ; 
head rather lengthy ; rpuscular chest; tail straight, 
not screwed ; altogether of a racy appearance . . . 20 

Ticking.—Of a rather wavy appearance and plentiful 10 

Ears.—About five inches, thin, well laced tips . . 10 

Eye.—Hazel colour, large, 

round, bright and bold . .10 

Legs and Feet.—Fore feet 
and legs long, straight, 
slender, well coloured, 
and free from white 
hairs ; hind feet well 
coloured . .10 

Dewlap.—None . 5 

Size.—About 8 lbs. 5 

Condition. — Perfectly 
healthy, not fat, but 
flesh firm, like a race- ' 
horse, and good quality 
fur ... 10 

Total points 100 

If you take a note of those 
details you will be fairly well 
posted as to what an ideal Belgian 
should be like. One or two ad¬ 
ditional hints when buying stock 
are: See that the rabbit has p . . 

plenty of width between the eyes, rrize-winnmg 

which should not be at all near 

together. Never btiy a Belgian that is short in the body, 
unless, to somewhat counteract that failing, the animal is 
otherwise very shapely and full of style. Another stipulation 
which, though rather curious, is yet well known to and often 
acted upon by experts, is that in selecting Belgians you should 
decide upon such as have a pleasant expression on their faces. 
It sounds fanciful, but the advice is good. 

Coat should be short, smooth, and of uniform colour. There 
seems to be at present a decided leaning towards a deep 
mahogany shade, the idea being that in the course of time the 
golden tan tint that is more often seen has tended to become 
too pale. I throw out the suggestion to assist you in selection 
of Belgians. Also, it is to be noted that constant exposure to 
very strong sunlight will certainly fade a Belgian’s fur. But 
that is a consideration that you need only take into account 
if you are intending to become an exhibitor at rabbit shows. 

A successful practice adopted by certain breeders of Belgian 
Hares is that of feeding them with oats first and then a few 
minutes later giving them their green food; for a change let 
them have carrot and beetroot. Not a few fanciers always 
add a small quantity of hay when giving green food, and it 
is a precaution that tends to counteract certain tendencies that 
may arise from eating too freely of green vegetables. Those 
items of information should be borne in mind by all who own 
rabbits of any kind. 

Our picture of a Belgian Hare, specially reared for show- 
purposes, is of a prize-winner bred and exhibited by- Mr. J. 
Waters, of Tredwell Farm, Bickley, Kent. 

Belgians are best fed only twice a day, taking oats and greens 
in the morning, and grass and hay or roots and hay at night. 
They are very fond of chicory, dandelion, trefoil, plantain, 
and lucerne. If, as is sometimes the case, a Belgian will not 
drink water, it must be given an extra allowance of green stuff, 
which you should see is not purloined by its companions. The 


Prize-winning Belgian Hare. 


Belgian Hare is often described as being the " Business Rabbit 
of the World.” 


| BO.F.C. PRIZE AWARD._j 

For the January competition the number of entries has 
been extremely gratifying, showing that in the winter months 
there need be little slacking in interest in natural history 
matters. Very appropriately Edwin F. J. Mathews (West 
Buckland) selected ” Winter Colour ” as the subject of his 
nature drawing, this including specimens of holly with berries, 
variegated ivy leaves, and yellow gorse. Eric Deuchars’ 
drawing, ” First Signs of Early Spring,” with its pictures of 
catkins, palm buds, oak cutting, and honeysuckle, was such 
a good second that I am awarding it a special prize of seven 
shillings and sixpence. The Nature Note prize has been again 
won by a girl reader. Marguerite Lee (Tywardreath), whose 
essay dealt with " Birds of the Marshes.” The Prize Award 
for January is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: Marguerite Lee, 
24 North Street, Tywardreath, Par Station, Cornwall. Half- 
guinea Prize for Nature Drawing: Edwin F. J. Mathews, 
Rose Cottage, West Buckland, near Wellington, Somerset. 

Special Prize of Seven and-Six- 
penny Book : Eric Deuchars, 
: 40 Sea Road, Bexhill on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Threc-and- 
Sixpenny Books : H. W. Blake- 
man, High Lcgh, Leigh, Lancs.; 
H. E. Riddett, 10 Charlotte 
Terrace, King’s Cross, N. 1 ; 

R. E. Grundy, ” Kingshurst,” 
Longman Road, Barnsley; A 
Davies, 40 Rudloc Road, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 12; Betty 
Arnold, 81 St. Andrew’s Road, 

S. , St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Two and- 

Sixpenny Books : G. E. Overton, 
65 Windmill Road, Brentford; 
C. J. Wright, "Melina,” Derry 
Downs, St. Mary Cray, Kent; 
F. C. Tuck, Eaton Villa, Mont¬ 
pelier Road, Ilfracombe; J. F. 
Chambers, 15 Cutmore Street, 
Gravesend ; F. B. Flint, " Ban- 
, ljf . u chory,” 20 Aldcrmary Road, 

Hare - Bromley, Kent; E Mary 

Hollier, " Richmond,” 21 i Bear¬ 
wood Road, Smethwick; William S. Gilbert, 59 Brockle- 
hurst Street, New Cross, S.E. , 

Specially Commended: H. J. Sinclair, London, W. ; Harry 
Schofield, Dukinfield ; B. Massey, Nuneaton ; W. W. McVittie, 
Smyrna; Ernest C. Garrard, Ipswich ; Wilfred Davison, 
Aby ; William Yarwood, Kirkdale, Liverpool ; D. H. A. Mac- 
Culloch, Bridge of Allan ; A. R. D. Pattison, Bishop Auckland ; 
G. Thatcher, Hanham ; N. C. Peters, Strood ; J. F. N. Lewis, 
Enfield; W. Burfield, Ardiogley; W. G. Lamey, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Victor Hall, Malahide, Co. Dublin; J. D. Bruce, 
Lochluichart; A. Newson, Greenwich ; Tom Churchill, Oxford ; 
Edgar Wilkinson, Bradford ; M. Wrightson, Clacton-on Sea ; 
George H. Bleck, Lisbon; C. Beales, Bronde.« bury ; Philip 
Foran, Ottawa; P. Edward Pugh, Eccles; S dney Banks, 
Walworth, S.E. ; Edgar R. Kelly, Dublin ; Charles E. Spear, 
Otago, N.Z. ; T. Harrisson, Southwold ; Arthur B. Nicolson, 
D.umlithie ; David Law, Leith ; Ernest Gibson, Saltfleet. 


FANCY MICE. 


Of these there are nearly thirty varieties. Chief among them 
are Black, Blue, Fawn, Chocolate, Silver, Silver-grey, Silver- 
brown, White w-ith pink eyes, White with black eyes, Dutch- 
marked, Agouti, Tortoiseshell, Tan, Cream, Sable, and Broken 
and Variegated. In the Broken variety, there should be any 
number of distinct spots or patches of colour, about the size 
of a large pea. In a Variegated mouse, on the other hand, 
perfection is attained to by having the different coloured hairs 
intermixed as much as possible. There is plenty of choice in 
fancy mice. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” 


FIELD CLUB 


Queries and Answers. 

Percy Meredith. —Get the " Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price 2s., of Adlard 
& Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C.i. Dragon-flies as cabinet specimens almost 
invariably lose their colour. The hot plan for their preservation is to cut 
open theabdomen.removethecontcnts.and replace with cotton wool. Dragon¬ 
flies should be set in the same manner as is done with lepidoptera. 

H. Wills. —At least six varieties of pine tree are to be found in this country, all 
beimj evergreen. They are the Austrian, Corsican, Cluster, Scots, Stone and 
Weymouth pines. The larch is not an evergreen. Plentv of gold-fish are now 
obtainable, most of them coming from Italy. Many fishmongers’ shops sell 
them, also all the Natural History departments of the big stores. 

Hy. A. Wrench. —Certainly an articledealing with the Dutch rabbit will be included 
iu “ The * Boy's Own ’ Rabbitry " series. Illustrated articles as to our small 
wild animals appear from time to tune in “The Animal World,” price 3 d. 
monthly, and published at 105 Jerinyn Street, S.W. 1. 

H. L. Jackson. —The arsenical soap used in preparing bird-skins for stuffing can lie 
procured from any taxidermist. We do not recommend you to make it your¬ 
self ; it is a deadly poison and requires most careful handling. 

Apiarist. —A good syrup for bees in the spring, to be supplied by means of 
a ” feeder,” can be made from the following : 10 lb. best cane sugar, 7 pints 
of. water, 1 tablespoonful of vinegar, 1 teaspoonful of salt. Boil for a few 
minutes, and medicate the syrup with naphthol beta, phenol, or bacterol. 

Marjorie M.—The dunlin is not a rare bird in these islands ; it is one of the most 
abundant of British birds. Sandbanks and the mud-flats of estuaries are the 
favourite haunts of the dunlin. Refer to a wcll-know r n book on British birds. 
Other names for the dunlin are ‘‘stint,” “sand-runner,” “sand-lark,” “ox- 
bird ” and (from its note) “ purre.” 

H. G. Morrison. —Insects may have two kinds of eyes—simple and compound. 
A simple eye, or “ocellus,” is a small polished lens set above a cup-shaped 
retina, this beingtxmnccted by nerves with the brain. Compound eyes, which 
most adult insects possess in pairs on each side of the head, are composed ot 
numerous facets, or separate lenses. These facets are connected with the brain 
by an extremely nervous mechanism. There is not enough spare here to explain 
insect vision fully. You can read about it for yourself in Harold Bastin’s 
“British Insects, and How to Know Them” (Methuen & Co.). 

B. R. S.—The glass snake, which is really a lizard with legs not developed beyond 
a rudimentary stage, mikes an interesting pet for a vivarium. If you desire 
something more out of the common get a gecko or a green lizard. 

Tommy. —See our last volume for the notes on pigeons; these appeared in the Field 
Club pages. In the present volume, as space allows, further pigeon articK* 
and pictures will be included. Yes, the nun and the archangel are of the tumbl< r 
type. 

Daphne Merrick. —Undoubtedly the black Persian, when in full coat, is one of 
the handsomest of cats. The coat, however, is apt to lose its purity and to take 
on a rustv tinge. For show purposes a black Persian must be quite free from 
grey or white hairs. 

P. V. L.—Young ferrets should be handled frequently from the beginning; they 
will show thera-elves to be quite gentle creatures. Bread and milk is not 
recommended as a diet; rats, mice .sparrows and such small game are better 
for them, with water to drink. One rat a day to three ferrets is a fair allowance. 

Frank Burnley. —There are several varieties of the “Skipper” family among 
butterflies : Large Skipper, Small Skipper, Silver-spotted Skipper, Lulwcrth 
Skipper, Essex Skipper, Chequered Skipper, Brown Skipper, drizzled Skipper, 
and Dingy Skipper. So you see that you have some selection. The name 
of this species of butterfly is said to be derived from its restless habit of skipping 
from flower to flower, or from leaf to leaf. The Large and Small Skippers 
are to be met with in most counties. 


WHAT TO DO: APRIL. 


I. —Every day during this month there comes to 
light some fresh piece of evidence indicating the 
imminence of summer. See how many of these signs 
of the season you yourself can observe and take note of. 

II. —In those “froggy" places mentioned last 
month, watch for the appearance of that splendid 
insect, the swift and brilliant dragon-fly. 

III. —Amongst butterflies you may probably en¬ 
counter the whites, large and small and green-veined, the 
holly blue,speckled wood, and the orange-tip. The first 
three are best sought in fields and gardens near towns ; 
the others in fields, lanes and open spaces in woods. 

IV. —A prize to obtain is the bordered white, a 
two inch moth, bright brown, slightly fringed with 
white, which is found in daylight flying at the tops of 
trees. Choose a sunny morning for your quest, and 
for preference go to a pinewood. 

V. —Possible finds for the collector are now the 
following birds’ eggs :—Blackbird : greenish blue, 
mottled red brown, nest low down in middle of thick 
bush ; robin : pinky white, spotted pale reddish brown, 
usually in hole in wall; hedge-sparrow : turquoise 
blue, hedges and bushes anywhere; blue titmouse : 
white, dotted pale reddish brown, hole in wall or tree or 
any odd cavity ; nuthatch : white, spotted brownish 
red or grey, in hole of wall or tree near the ground. 

VI. — Mr. Mole is busy. If you watch warily 
you may perhaps come across him aboveground, 
making his shuffling way from one hole to another. 
Catch him and he will feign to be dead 

VII. --Besides “the little gentleman in velvet," 
keep an alert eye open for a glimpse of those fiercer 
small creatures of the wild, the stoat and the weasel. 
There are plenty of weasels about, but though bold 
they are also stealthy, and he who is a poor observer 
may never see one of them. 




The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OP THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part thereia Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from .time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
effort*. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
” Rambler, ” c/o The Editor, ‘‘ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collccting-cascs, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes. botanical-albums and presses, lountain-pens, pockct-Knives, pocket-compasses, * insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com- 
petition, w r ill indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.C.P.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 4 d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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N. S. Dodkins.—The book is “The Mirror of the World.'.' The 
note in Latin is to the effect that it contains nothing against 
the Catholic faith, and'it is signed by Michael Breughel, 
Canon of St. Mary of Antwerp. The note in old French 
is the permission granted to Philippe Galle, engraver on 
copper, to print and sell it in the Low Countries, and pro¬ 
hibiting anyone infringing the copyright or producing any 
imitation, “ as more fully specified in the letters patent." 
The first is dated Antwerp, 15th June, 1558, the other is 
dated from Brussels. The book is of do quoted value. 

C. A. Carter and G. Woodville. — Making fireworks without a 
licence is now against the law, and no licences arc granted 
for making them at home whether for sale or not. 

H. J. Taylor. —Neither a coin nor a medal but a worthless piece 
of brass, as the inscription, “in memory of the good old 
days,” should have told you at a glance. These so-called 
coins of George the Third were used as counters in certain 
games and have been frequently referred to in these columns. 

F. Marchant. —It is a Roman coin, but the impression is too 
obscure for detailed identification. 

E. Smith. —1. A counter, worth nothing. 2. George the Third 
halfpenny', 1806, worth fourpence. 3. Irish halfpenny of 
George the Third ; value depends on date and state, but 
say sixpence. 4. Another of them ! See answer to H. J. 
Taylor. 

Ronald Jackson. —There are always people with ingenious 
minds who are ready to explain any puzzle. We have 
heard of an American astronomer who, in a chapter on 
“star grouping," maintained that the “whale" referred 
to in the story of Jonah was the star-group “ Cetus," 
and that Jonah was the Moon, which passed through the 
group in three day's and nights. The explanation which 
vour friend brings forward can hardly be accepted. 

An Ever Faithful Reader. — You will be told what book on 
navigation is required when you join the training-ship ; in 
the meantime improve y'our mathematics and become quick 
at logarithms. 

A. P. Huntley. —The Irish halfpenny of 1769, worth sixpence, 
is the only coin on the list not current which is worth 
British money of similar size. 

Numismatist. —1. Coin of Ferdinand the Second of the Two 
Sicilies, otherwise Bomba, King of Naples, 1856, one 
shilling. 2. Five-franc piece, Louis Philippe, six shillings. 
3. Charles the First silver penny, worth two shillings. 4. 
Elizabeth sixpence of 1570, worth eighteenpence, as also 5. 
James the First sixpence of 1603. 6. William and Mary 

farthing, 1694, worth sixpence. 7. Irish halfpennies of 
George the Fourth are worth fourpence ; those of the other 
Georges, in a good state, are worth sixpence or more. 

L Toulson. —Motor-scooters are classed as motor-bicycles and 
are subject to the same regulations Apply for particulars 
to the local post-office or police station. 

S W. Randall. —The boat was designed for sailing and should 
not be altered. You require quite a different design for a 
motor-boat. 

B J. Brooks. —Value depends on date, but Queen Elizabeth 
shillings are usually worth eighteenpence when hammered 
and six shillings when milled. 

M. Crosby. —Sixpence for the halfpenny of 1798; fourpence for 
that of 1822 : and fourpence for William the Fourth 
farthing and also for the Belgian coin. 


A. Davidson. —Have nothing to do with tattooing ; you will 
regret it afterwards if you do. 

Icarus. —Under the scheme for the training of apprentices for 
the Royal Air Force, introduced by the Air Ministry, the 
Air Force co-operates with the local education authorities 
throughout the country, who nominate suitable boys to 
sit for the entrance examination. The examinations take 
place twice a year and candidates for them must be between 
15 and 16.J years of age. The subjects are English, history, 
geography and mathematics. Those who pass are attested 
for ten years’ service in the R.A.F., and two y'ears in the 
Reserve ; they receive a three-years’ apprenticeship, at the 
end of which, if qualified, they are promoted to leading 
aircraftmen. 

E. Caldwell and J. Port. — The pamphlet entitled “Employ¬ 

ment in the Mercantile JMarine " will give you full infor¬ 
mation. Write for it to the Under-Secretary, Marine 
Department, Board of Trade, 7 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Q. Flitcroft. —Apply to the Secretary, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, London, E C. You must 
begin by passing the preliminary examination of which he 
will send you full particulars. 

A Coin Collector. —1. Groat of 1840, worth ninepence. 2. Kruger 
sovereign, twenty-five shillings. 3. Kruger half-crown, 
three shillings. 4. Half-farthing, 1834, worth twopence. 5. 
Cretan coin, worth twopence. The drachma is the Greek 
franc and there are a hundred lepta in a drachma. 

S. V. Stone. —Not a coin but a medal or counter. British coins 
are not struck at Niimberg. 

Numismatist. — 1. British Guiana, half stiver, worth sixpence. 
2. Quebec bank token, fourpence. 3. Montreal bank token, 
ninepence. 4. Newark token, sixpence. 5. George the 
First halfpennv, worth a shilling. 6. Bermuda penny, 1793 ; 
the “ ship " penny, worth half a crown. We do not value 
or identify stamps, as we have already saic\ more than once. 

F, J. Podger. —In gilding edges the book is screwed tightly in 

the press between cutting boards and kept perfectly level. 
If the paper is unsized or at all spongy, the edges should be 
sized to begin with. Then the edges are scraped quite 
flat and even, and a mixture of blacklead and thin glaire 
water is painted over them, which is then well brushed with a 
hard brush until it is dry. The edges are then glaired, one 
at a time, and the gold leaf laid evenly on them and left for 
two hours or more to dry. Then a waxed cloth is gently 
rubbed over the surface two or three times before using 
the burnisher. Blacklead is not used when the gilding is on 
red or any other colour. 

W. A. Bennett. —1. American cent of 1837, worth twopence. 

2. Edinburgh halfpenny token bearing the city arms. 

3. East India Company's quarter anna, worth threepence. 

4. Description insufficient, but seeming to indicate a 

George the Fourth half-sovereign. 5. Irish halfpenny 
1805, worth sixpence. 6. There is no coin with “Rule 
Britannia" on it. — 

Scout. —Particulars will be sent you on your written application 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be ma r hrd “ Correspondence." /Is space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to rea fees trill be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, airing to the “ 0 . 0 . P.” going to 
press somewhat in advance of publication, reblies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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The Astronomer Royal 0* Mars i<w a °aim of football shows up): _ "I am 

bound to confess that there are times when I almost wish that I’d been bom 
an inhabitant of that inferior planet, the Earth 1 ” 




PROOF POSITIVE. 

An old-time bluejacket was at the mast before Captain Evans, 
of the U.S.A. battleship, “ Indiana," charged with getting food out 
of a mess chest outside of meal hours. This getting food for 
night watches was a common and strong desire on the part of 
most men aboard ship. 

Captain Evans asked the man what he had to say, and the 
man, sizing up the delicate situatiop, said : 

"Captain, I didn’t take no food outer that chest. Why. 
captain, there weren’t no food in that chest! I looked in that 
chest, and, captain, I met a cockroach coming outer that chest 
with tears in his eyes." 


A LOW DIET. 

The hospital was well known for not giving its patients 
sufficient to eat. Meal times came and went, and convalescent 
Tommy found himself just as hungry as ever. One day the 
commanding officer was visit ng the wards. He came up to the 
bedside of a patient and asked him what was his complaint. 

Now, this man was particularly " fed-up," so his reply was 
very curt. 

" Trench fever." 

"What’s the diet?" asked the 
commanding officer in solicitous 
tones. 

The man had been aching for 
this opportunity. Now he could 
get a little of his own back, so he 
replied : 

" Two sucks of the thermometer 
dailv ! " 


ANSWERED. 

The young cyclist was fighting 
hard against a strong head wind 
and wondering what unhappy 
thought had prompted him to 
venture so far from the school. 
It was growing darker every 
minute, and to crown his misery 
rain began to fall. 

Soon the rain came down in the 
best style, and the poor fellow got 
wet to the skin. Then a piece of 
glass laid his tyre open. With a 
moan he flung himself from the 
saddle and commenced to repair 
the damage. 

Presently there approached 
from the opposite direction a 
benevolent old gentleman. Gaz¬ 
ing at the upturned bicycle, the 



perspiring youth, and the repairing outfit which he had dropped 
in the mud, the old gentleman inquired : 

" Had a puncture, my friend ? " 

The boy looked up and swallowed his feelings with a huge 
gulp. 

" No, sir," he replied, with a magnificent effort at sarcasm 
" I’m just changing the air in the tyres. The other lot’s worn 
out, you know." 


HAD TO LAST OUT. 

A VERY good story is being told about a certain two-days' 
cricket match organised by a local club. Great preparations 
were made, and the services of a local man were requisitioned 
as umpire. 

Everything went very well, but unfortunately the game 
seemed likely to finish on the first day, as by luncheon-time 
each team had concluded an innings. On resuming play, one 
of the bowlers made several unsuccessful appeals for *" leg 
before." 

asked the bowler triumphantly as a 
swift ball scattered the stumps far 
and wide. 

" No ball I " roared the umpire 
** And look here, it ain’t no use 
you bothering 1 This ’ere match 
has got to last out two days. I 
own that refreshment tent over 
there 1 " 


1 How’s that, then ? 1 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND8»ME VOLUME 

w otter d each month tor the or-»t short 
Funnv Story sent in by a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” Thf storyettes need not br 
original, but whert inev are selected, the 
source must b** stated. Stones for this 
pam. which must b«- submitted on or before 
the 22nd ot each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name ana address of the sender must be 
cieariy written. The Editor’s decision, as 
in ah competitions, must be regarded as 
final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own PapcT,' 
4 Bouv ne Street, London. E.C. 4. and 
mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story 
Competition.’' 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 

Cattive Knight :—“ Much used I to tnarvel why ye dungeon rats would 
form up in orderly queue for crumbs fretn ye prisoner’s loaf, but 1 marvel 
no longer since report bath come that my predecessor in these doleful 
quarters was ye Court Naturalist.” 


The winner of this month’s cum 
petition is H. Haydon, 8 Edith 
Villas, Rous Road, Newmarket. 
Cambs., for the storyette entitled 
“ Proof Positive." 


Pointed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Pater by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton 
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Kept the Border. 

A Tale of the Mutiny Days. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “The Stolen Grand I.ama.’* “Sinclair of the Scouts,” " Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” etc., etc. 


[Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood.) 


CHAPTER I. 

BILL GAUNT OF THF ROARING 24 th. 


was high noon on a blazing June 
day in North-West India. As 
far as the eye could reach, 
the parched land was lying in 
the exhaustion of shimmering 
heat. There was not a breath 
of wind anywhere, and it 
seemed as though life under 
such conditions would be im¬ 
possible. To the north, about 
ten miles away, the hills which 
mark the beginning of the 
wild ravines and rough moun 
tain country which stands as a massive bulwark to 
Afghanistan, were clearly outlined. The vast plain was un¬ 
dulating, covered with loose stones, and intersected here 
and there with nullahs, clefts in the dry ground caused by 
watercourses or old channels where in days gone by fierce 
rivers, fed by the snows of high mountains, had swept along 
in their course to join the majestic Indus. A few miles 
away the Kabul river, emerging from its deep ravines, 
made its junction with the Indus. 

The vast Peshawar Valley and Yusafzai Plains sheltered 
many wild and warlike Pathan tribes. Nominally these 
were under the administration of the Sikh Government 
at Lahore, but actually, in the years between 1840 and 
1850, a small body of British officers was responsible 
for the safe-keeping of the wild marches between India 
and turbulent Yaghistan. It w*as a task of supreme 
difficulty, for the tribes were nurtured in strife and trained 
VOL. X1AU. PART 7. 


to desert and mountain warfare. Fierce, treacherous, 
hardy, and truculent Afridis, Yusafzai Pathans, Khuttuks, 
Mohmands, Kabulis, Farsiwaris, and Dogras waged un¬ 
ceasing war against each other, and the rough mountain 
country was kept in constant uproar by forays, quarrels, 
blood-feuds, and desperate revolts. 

The Pathan lived for plunder and murder, and cared 
as little for his own life as he did for that of his neighbour. 
He hated the Sikh almost as much as he despised him, 
and was only just beginning to realise the power of the 
white enemy who was pushing into the wild borderlands 
and making the strength of his right hand to be felt even 
beyond the Khyber and in warlike Kabul. Every ravine 
was guarded by skilful marksmen, keen eyes kept un¬ 
ceasing watch over every pass which led into the moun¬ 
tains, and every hill-village was a strongly fortified 
post. 

Riding slowly across the plain were two British officers, 
clad in the tightly fitting uniform of the English soldier 
in the India of those days. Strange to say, neither man 
nor horse appeared to be suffering unduly from the heat as 
the officers picked their way cautiously among the rough 
stones of the plain. Rising in the stirrups and shielding 
his eyes with the hollow of his left hand, the leading 
horseman gazed steadily in the direction of the mountains. 

“ There is the place, Brian,” he said, turning to his 
companion. “ I can see where the ravine begins. It is 
a long one. The river comes tearing and raging dow n 
one side of it, and perched up on the heights at the head 
of it is where our worthy friend has his abode. He is 
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WHEN NICHOLSON KEPT THE BORDER 


as tough a nut as any we are likely to be called upon to 
crack in Yaghistan, and up to every dodge a wily Khuttuk 
knows. He laughs at all threats, and has hammered his 
villains into such a degree of hardness, that they are reckoned 
the terrors of the border.” 

“ I know him well,” laughed his companion. ” When 
my father was on duty at Nowshcra I often went with 
him to Jehangira, and Pulwar Khan took quite a fancy 
to me. He was always laughing and joking, but his smile 
was like the lightning playing about the edge of a black 
cloud. There was always a threat in it. Joking with 
Pulwar Khan was like tickling a man-eating tiger. I wish 
you luck when you come face to face with him.” 

He glanced at the slight form and fresh boyish face of 
his companion. Frederick Sleigh Roberts had just passed 
his twenty-first year and was a lieutenant in the Bengal 
Artillery. After graduating at Ad- 
discombe, he had received his com¬ 
mission in 1851, and was soon 
engaged in the stirring events which 
were moving India. He was small 
in stature, but hard and wiry. Clear 
of eye, firm in the jaw, and with 
a countenance which was full of 
resolution and energy. 

Roberts' companion, Brian Tre- 
vone, had just turned his eighteenth 
year, and, save for the same resolute- 
looking face, was a striking contrast 
to his companion. He was over six 
feet in height, with broad sloping 
shoulders, deep chest, thin flank and 
long legs. A thick shock of bright 
red hair curled around a very 
shapely head. To all his brother 
officers of the Light Cavalry he 
was known as 4 4 Carrots. ’ ’ His father 
had gained a high reputation as a 
military surveyor, and for a number 
of years before the Sikh wars had 
carried out several secret journeys 
into Persia, Afghanistan, and Sind. 

At the battle of Gujarat, the 
Light Cavalry, then under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Trevone, had saved 
the life of the commander-in-chief when a large body of 
magnificent Sikh horsemen had flung themselves upon the 
general, Lord Gough. 

Later, Colonel Trevone had been transferred to the 
Yusafzai plains, and until his twelfth year young Brian 
had been a welcome visitor to the Khuttuk villages, where 
his playmates were the sons of various Khuttuk chiefs. 
Two of these lads, Mahmud Khan and Akbar Khan, were 
his chosen intimates, and these wild Khuttuks and the 
young English boy had wandered into many difficult 
and dangerous places. For many years Brian had spoken 
little save Pushtoo, Pathan dialects, and Hindustani. On 
the death of his father he had been sent to England to 
study at the military training college of Addiscombe in 
Surrey, and on the completion of his courses had received 
a commission as Cornet in his father's old regiment of 
the Light Cavalry. He had fallen in with Lieutenant 
Roberts at Lahore, and as both were bound for Peshawar, 
they had agreed to travel together. 

They rode by way of Gujarat and Chilianwalla, where 
great battles had been fought in the Sikh war, and, striking 
the river Jhelum, had followed it up to Hasan Abdul and 
then cut across to Attock, where the Swat and Kabul 
rivers join the Indus. Brian's object was to reach the 
Khuttuk village where his boyhood companions, Mahmud 
Khan and Akbar Khan, were eagerly w r aiting his coming. 
Roberts, who did not state his business, was really engaged 
in some rather delicate negotiations which were then 
being conducted with three redoubtable border chieftains, 
Pulwar Khan, Wazun Khan, and Melkaram Khan, free¬ 
lances whose daring and unscrupulous deeds had made 
them famous far beyond the confines of their mountain 


fastnesses. Communications had passed between these 
men and the British authorities, and the immediate task 
of Lieutenant Roberts was to deliver certain letters and 
if the chiefs deigned to answer, to convey their replies 
to Lahore. He had determined to visit Jehangira, the 
fortress village of Pulwar Khan, in order to win the principal 
chief first of all. ♦ 

” Your village lies over there,” said Roberts, pointing 
to the right, "and we must separate before we come t A 
the entrance of the ravine. It is a risky business riding 
up to a Khuttuk village. Marksmen are sure to be posted 
at every likely and unlikely spot, and the sight of a white 
face is enough to loose off any Pathan trigger.” 

44 Does Pulwar Khan expect you ? ” 

44 Of course he does.” 

44 Then, he will have given orders to allow you to pass 
If any man disobeys, he knows what 
he may expect from the old tiger. 
He will skin him alive.” 

” A pleasant sort of individual to 
have dealings with,” said Roberts, 
with a laugh. “Wait here an hour 
or so, Brian, and when I have had a 
look at the ravine I'll ride back to 
you.” 

Nodding his head and touching his 
horse lightly with the spur, Roberts 
rode off, and Brian turned into a 
clump of trees to enjoy some little- 
shade until his return. Unslinging 
his water-bottle he bathed the 
nostrils of his horse with the half- 
warm fluid, took off the bridle and 
loosened the saddle-girths, and, after 
examining the place to see that no 
snakes were lying about, cast himself 
on the ground and stretched out hi? 
tired limbs. 

The heat grew more intense as the 
sun began his westward journey, and 
waves like those from an open furnace 
seemed to beat in from the gasping 
plains. Suddenly Brian started up 
and peered across the country. He 
was amazed to see in the distance 
someone on foot running with comparative swiftness. The 
fact that he did so seemed to show that the man possessed 
considerable strength or that some urgent need was im¬ 
pelling him forward. 

“ A blood-feud,” muttered Brian as he watched the 
runner, “ and the avengers must be close on the track 
He is straining every effort and making good progress. 
Who in the world can he be ? English, by all that's wonder¬ 
ful! ” he continued, as he caught a glimpse of a white 
face. 

Leaping to his feet he stood out in the sunlight, and 
the runner swerved and came on towards him. He was 
a long-limbed, athletic-looking Englishman, with a face 
burned brick-red by exposure to the sun. His chest and 
shoulders glistened with perspiration. His fatigue was so 
great that he sobbed and panted heavily as he ran. 

“ Water ! ” he gasped, as he halted before Brian. He 
drank a half-pint of water with avidity, and Brian watched 
him keenly as the man passed his hand gently over hu 
strained muscles. 

“ How far is it to Jehangira, sir ? ” he said, after a 
long pause. 

“ Ten miles or so.” 

*' That’s where old Pulwar Khan hangs out, isn't it ? " 

'* Pulwar Khan, the Khuttuk chief ? ” queried Brian. 

“ That’s the man. My word ! what a run I've had 
Straight through from Delhi, hiding by day and running 
by night, and half a dozen Hindu devils hot on my heel:- 
all the time. Bad luck to them.” 

“ There is a worse devil in front,” said Brian. 

44 That depends-” 

“ On what ? ” 



GOINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XIX.—The copper farthings of Queen Anne 
are scarce, but not as rare as some suppose. Of 
these there are several varieties, those shown 
here being the best known. Most of them were 
struck as patterns, the one with the .figure 
of Britannia being the one which passed into 
circulation for a short time. The silver coins 
of Queen Anne are fairly common and can be 
secured at reasonable rates; they can be had 
from the crown to the penny. 
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" On what I have to show him. Old Pulwar Khan will 
be kind enough to me if I can get to him.” 

" You'll be shot long before you get half-way up the 
ravine to Jehangira. You had better turn and face the 
Hindus.” 

” Face 'em ? ” responded the man with a grin. ” Face 
'em ? That's what I have been trying to do. but the 
scoundrels keep out of sight and out of arm’s reach. They 
are dogging me like a tiger follows a deer. I shall never 
see them until they have driven a knife through me or 
caught me in their loop of death. Look here, sir, will 
you do something for me ? It isn’t much. You are in 
the Light Cavalry, aren’t you, sir ? " 


" Yes, my name is Brian Trevone.” 

” Colonel Trevone's son—him that was shot a few years 
back beyond Amritsar ? I knew him, sir; one of the 
straightest men a man could wish to meet. Clean grit 
right through. An English gentleman, if ever there was 
one.” 

“ He was my father,” said Brian. 

*• The regiment is lying at Lahore, in the old cantoon- 
ments. I know 'em. Will you take charge of this little 
packet, sir, until I come to ask for it ? It’s only a keepsake 
for my ~oid mother in England. It’s worth nothing, but 
old Pulwar Khan may take a fancy to it. and 1 shouldn’t 
like to lose it. It would disappoint the poor old girl in 
England. Mothers is very touchy about little keepsakes 
from India.” 

He took a small oblong package out of his waist- 
belt. It was wrapped in snakeskin and weighed about 
a pound Some thin cord was tied tightly around it. 


Brian took it and slipped it into his capacious saddle¬ 
bag. 

“ Here’s a tobacco-box of Delhi silver to go with it. sir. 
and a Sheffield pocket-knife. Jam them all together 
and in a few w’eeks I’ll be along at the cantoonments 
and you can hand them over again. It’s no use pitting 
temptation in old Pulwar Khan's way, sir, and one never 
knows what will catch an Afghan's eye. Thank you, sir. 
I’m off again. I’m Bill Gaunt, if anyone inquires; Old 
Bill of the Roaring 24th.” 

Casting a hasty glance around and wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from his face and chest. Bill Gaunt darted into the 
fierce sunlight and set his course for the distant ravine. 

Two hours or so later, Roberts trotted across the plain 
and rejoined his waiting comrade. It was evident that 
he had not noticed the runner, for he made no remark 
concerning him. 

” Not a mouse stirring in the ravine. 
Brian.” he said, as he swung himself off 
his horse. ” Quietness is no name for 
it. 1 rode into it a little way, and it 
looked the picture of savage solitude. 
An hour's rest, my boy, and then we 
must take the road again. You for 
Ismail’s village, while I beard the tiger 
in his den.” 

Meanwhile, old Bill Gaunt of the 
Roaring 24th was gliding stealthily 
through the brushwood and stones 
which masked one part of the entrance 
to the defile which led up to Pulwar 
Khan’s village. He intended to arrive 
at the fort an hour or so belore sun¬ 
down. transact his business with Pulwar, 
and then return and make tracks lor 
Lahore as soon as possible, and there 
await the coming of Brian Trevone, to 
whose custody he had committed the 
” little keepsake lor mother.” Selecting 
a shady spot. Bill pulled out a 
battered, well-worn old briar 
pipe, filled it with tobacco, and 
stretched himself out to enjoy 
the rest he so sorely needed. 
He chuckled with delight as he 
recalled various incidents ot the 
past iortnight. 

” Ah ! ” said Bill to himself, 
” the whole thing's as good as 
a play, and we've carried it off 
as easy as easy. A quiet night 
and a few sleepy Hindus, a 
jolly scrap and two or three 
choked sentries, and then a quick 
dash lor Lahore and the village 
oj Pulwar Khan, and here 1 am. 
That red-haired kid just out 
from England will forget all 
about the little keepsake until 
he sees me again, and it will lie as snug as can be in his 
saddle-bag among bits of twine until I rummage it out. 
As for old Pulwar Khan. I’ll do him as neatly as ever a 
Pathan was done since India was,a country. It’s as good 
as a play—as good as a play, that’s what it is. and old 
Bill Gaunt will come out of it on top.” 

Thrusting his hand into his waistbelt, Bill pulled out 
a beautifully chased gold box. It was studded with 
jewels of considerable value, and was a fine example 
of Indian workmanship. Three keyholes showed where 
the locks were. It seemed to be about a pound in 
weight, and had evidently been the property oi some 
wealthy, man. 

” It’s a pity to part with such a beauty.” muttered Bill, 
as he patted the box affectionately ; ” and it’s a pity 
old Pulwar Khan cannot look inside without destroying 
the locks. Wicked Bill to lose the keys ! he ought to be 
smacked for being so foolish ! ” He broke out into an absurd 



" * There is the place, Brian/ he said. *1 can see where the ravine begins.’ * 

(See page 337.) 
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rhyme, which he repeated again and again with great 
delight and gusto: 

" Silly Billy. Silly Billy, 

People call me Silly Billy. 

Just because I am so silly— 

Silly Billy Button." 

"It’s as good as a play, it is! Back you go into my 
belt, my beauty, and now we're off on the last lap, and 
in another hour or so Pulwar Khan will be taking care 
of you." 

Accustomed as Bill was to danger, and blunted in the 
matter of susceptibility, the entrance to Pulwar Khan's 
ravine, nevertheless, struck him as being especially gloomy 
and threatening. The high rocky gateway soon narrowed 
to the rough roadway of about thirty yards across, and 
as the river-bed was jammed into a channel which seemed 
to be hewn out of deep gullies, its current was as swiit 
as the rush from cataracts, it swirled around upstanding 
rocks and foamed over any obstacles in its way. and 
where its pathway was clear, glided in deep and treacherous- 
looking quiet. A cold wind swept down the mountain 
funnel, and Bill shivered as his heated body felt the 
almost icy contact. As he passed around the precipitous 
rocks which formed the avenue of entrance, he felt that 


his course could be followed by .unseen watchers, and 
that every turning might bring a Pathan bullet into 
him. 

If Old Bill of the Roaring 24th could have seen bow 
many stalwart mountaineers were lying snugly concealed 
behind rocks and in sheltered caves and little gullies, he 
would never have attempted to make the passage by 
daylight. As a matter of fact, his progress had been 
noted long before he entered the ravine, and word hao 
been passed along to Pulwar Khan. 

Let him come through," growled the Chief when the 
message reached him. "I am expecting a messenger 
from Hindustan. He comes with proposals from the 
English. Pass him from post to post, but let no Khuttuk 
be seen on the way. I will meet him when he comes 
to my door." 

Thus it came about that Bill, moving swiftly and 
skilfully, and keeping an excellent look-out, watched 
with much amusement by the unseen Pathan scouts 
who could have- finished his progress with the greatest 
possible ease, was allowed to reach the head of the ravine 
in safety. Pulwar Khan was expecting an officer from 
Lahore, and Old Bill of the 24th was being mistaken 
for the lieutenant who was, at that time, laughing ar.ii 
joking with Brian Trevone. 


CHAPTER II. 

PULWAR KHAN. 


ILL Gaunt allowed himself to 
omit no proper precaution in 
the method of his scouting, 
and when at length the stout 
walls of a Khuttuk village 
loomed up before him, and 
one substantial fort-like build¬ 
ing confronted him, he felt 
delighted with his own skill 
and courage. He had won 
his way unaided into the very 
heart of Pulwar Khan’s 
jealously - guarded solitude. 
Good old Bill Gaunt of the Roaring 24th ! He pulled 
himself together, dragged his belt around until the haft 
of a hunting-knife was convenient and handy to the grasp, 
stuck his pipe in his mouth. And, advancing boldly to the 
low doorway of the fort, struck a huge metal gong which 
was hanging beside it. 

The door creaked on its hinges as. someone within, 
having thrown down heavy wooden bars with a tremendous 
clatter, flung it back. Bill found himself gazing into a 
large courtyard which seemed to be crowded with active¬ 
looking men who were well armed with jezail, matchlock, 
and musket. The curved Afghan sword, the venomous- 
looking dagger, and even the kukri of Nepal glittered in 
their capacious waistbelts. Some of them carried the 
British bayonet. They were all well-built, sturdy men' 
with clear-cut aquiline features, dark eyes, snaky black 
ringlets, and dyed beards. Some of them were truculent- 
looking bullies, but the majority moved quietly about 
their various avocations, and only suspended their activi¬ 
ties to take a good look at Bill Gaunt. 

There was bitter hatred and contempt in their scrutiny, 
and a cruel glint showed in their eyes as they watched 
the solitary Englishman. Some of them muttered threats 
and spat on the pavement. Bill Gaunt, with the front 
of his dirty-brown shirt thrown open exposing his hairy 
chest, puffed calmly at his pipe and gazed steadily at the 
Pathan bandits. One hand rested on the haft of his 
hunting-knife, and a confident smile was on his face. 

"You are a handsome set of beauties," muttered Bill, 
as he glanced calmly from one scowling face to another. 
" I’d take the whole lot of you on, one down and t’other 
come on, and polish off the crowd in the course of a few 


days’ pleasant amusement. Here, Johnny," he called 
out aloud in a mixture of Pushtoo and Urdu, *' tell your 
headman, Pulwar Khan, that Bill Gaunt of the 24th has 
arrived. Hurry along, I have a good deal of business to 
get through before the sun goes down.” 

Before the Pathan could say anything, a heavily-built 
man lurched into the crowd, which scattered like a flock 
of sheep, and in a few strides stood face to face with Bill 
Gaunt. He was a typical example of the Khuttuk moun¬ 
taineer. A massive head, keen black eyes, and a tangle i 
mass of coal-black hair and long beard, lent an extra¬ 
ordinary fierceness to his appearance. His figure was 
a picture of trained' vigour and capability. Even under 
the thick, cumbersome Afghan garments his powerful 
limbs and muscles could be seen. Two rows of perfect 
teeth glittered as he drew back his lips with a movement 
like that of an angry animal. A pair of English-made 
heavy pistols were thrust into his waist-band, and a 
beautifully fashioned Persian short sword hung by his 
side. His eyes passed swiftly over Bill Gaunt, while 
absolute silence reigned among his men. 

" In the name of Allah, what have we here ? " growled 
Pulwar Khan at length. " This is no officer sahib such as 
I have seen on the plains. Who are you ? " 

" Bill Gaunt of the Roaring 24th, Pulwar ; an English¬ 
man who has come all the way from Delhi to whisper a 
few words in your ears. It is a matter between you and 
me, man to man. so to speak." 

" You* come on the business of your Government ? " 
queried Pulwar Khan. 

" Government be blowed 1 " said Bill with a grin. " It 
Government knew I was here there’d be a lively row about 
it. I can’t stand out here talking while all your crowd 
are staring and spitting. Take me inside, Pulwar, and 
give me something to eat and drink, and in less than 
half an hour you'll be one of the rich men of India. Eve 
got something in my waistbelt that the chiefs all around 
would give their ears to get a sight of, and you are going 
to get the first chance. Pulwar, so make no mistake about 
it! " 

Pulwar Khan was more than a little mystified by Bill 
Gaunt's appearance and confident mien. He suspected 
a trick somewhere, and had at first determined to have 
the intruder knocked on the head and nailed outside his 
fortress door as a warning tp others. The appeal to his 
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cupidity, however, touched him on 
a sensitive spot, for, like all Pathans, 

Pulwar Khan was desperately covet¬ 
ous and thoroughly unscrupulous in 
the means he employed to further 
his desires. 

“Come this way,” he said, lead¬ 
ing the way into an inner room. 

” Now you can say what you want 
to say. Speak quickly and to the 
point.” 

He frowned and touched the butt 
of his pistol significantly. • 

“ Look here. Pulwar, my boy,’’ 
said Bill, with a vicious look in his 
face ; " you are a big man, and,, by 
all accounts, a good fighter, but if 
you try to lift one finger against me 
I'll knock your ugly face into the 
back of your neck before you have 
time to give a squeak. That’s plain 
Yorkshire for you, my son, so let’s 
have none of your tomfoolery. Let 
that soak into you ! ” 

It is doubtful whether Pulwar 
Khan understood all the words ad¬ 
dressed to him, but there was no 
mistaking the way Bill Gaunt handled 
his sharp hunting-knife. 

" Squat, you son of a gun,” Bill 
went on, “ and let me come to 
business. You have heard of a 
Maharajah who lives in a big palace 
in Delhi, and the sacred jewels 
which he has charge of while he 
holds the position of chief. They 
are supposed to be the finest in 
India, and worth many a lakh of 
rupees. The priests say that if 
they are lost he will lose his place 
and his life. Well, he has lost 
them.” * 

” Lost them ? ” said Pulwar Khan 
in astonishment. 

” Rather ! ” returned Bill, with a 
chuckle. ” I have them here, and 
the sooner I get rid of them the 
better I shall be pleased. What do 
you think of this, Pulwar, my boy ? ” 

He fumbled with his waistband 
and withdrew the richly-jewelled 
gold casket and held it before 
Pulwar Khan. “ Three locks, you 
see,” he continued, touching the 
holes with his fingers, ” and securely 
fastened. If I had not lost the 
keys I could show you the wonder¬ 
ful jewels inside. They glistened like fountains of light 
when I first saw them, and dazzled my eyes. You can 
look at the casket from a distance, Pulwar, until we 
settle the terms, but you’ll have to take my word that 
the jewels are inside.” 

Pulwar Khan’s fingers itched to lay hold of the casket, 
but Bill went on with his speech. 

” I got the chance of grabbing this, Pulwar, and it cost 
three men their lives. As soon as I got away with it I 
found that it would take a mighty strong man to hold it. 
For a week or so nothing was said, and then the trouble 
began. Spies came around our barracks, and more than 
one of my comrades of the 24th was found strangled. 
Every night rooms were broken into. I had a month’s 
leave due to me, and took it in order to get out of Delhi. 
I was followed and dogged until it got on my nerves. I 
dare not sell the jewels nor show them. After a fortnight 
I made up my mind to throw the casket into the Ravi 
river, but all of a sudden I thought of you. ‘ Pulwar 
Khan,’ says I, ‘ is the strongest and bravest man on the 


In the name of Allah, what have we here?* growled Pulwar Khan.” 

{See page 340.) 


north-west frontier: he’s the man for me. If he has the 
jewels no spy can get at him. He has a strong hand, 
and up there in the mountains he can laugh at all the 
priests in India.’ That's why I came here, Pulwar. Give 
me a thousand rupees and the jewels are yours. It’s 
dirt cheap at the price, and when you sell ’em you can 
give me another thousand rupees and we’ll cry quits. 
What do you say ? ” 

” A thousand rupees is a big sum,” said Pulwar Khan, 
pulling his beard thoughtfully. 

” Fountains of light, Pulwar, that's what I call 'em ; 
sparklers like the sun, moon, and stars. The Amir won't 
be a patch on you when you wear 'em in your turban. 
One diamond would buy you a thousand muskets and 
all the ammunition you want for your marksmen. If 
you say ‘ no' I’ll go off to Wazun Khan across the 
mountains there, and he’s not the man to think twice 
about a thousand rupees.” 

” Do you know what we do to liars in the mountains ? " 
growled Pulwar Khan. 
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“ Not much, or you would not be alive, Pulwar,” returned 
Bill cheerfully. 

The humour of the retort seemed to please the chief, 
for he smiled grimly. 

” Open the casket ; you are a brave fool,” he said. 

” Can’t,” returned Bill. ” I’m not going to smash this 
beautiful casket by forcing it open with the blade of my 
knife. Take it* or leave it, Pulwar; it’s yours for a 
thousand rupees, and that’s all there is to say about it.” 

"You shall have the thousand rupees,” said Pulwar 
Khan, after a long, pause. ” And to-morrow you shall 
return by the way you came. My strong hand shall hold 
the jewels against all that India can send to snatch the^n 
from me. Wait here until I return.” 

He turned and left the room, and a few minutes after¬ 
wards Bill Gaunt was busy counting out a large number 
of gold and silver pieces. In the midst of his task the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard upon the courtyard, 
and a Khuttuk came in and whispered some message 
to Pulwar Khan. Lieutenant Roberts had arrived after 
a somewhat eventful ride up the ravine. The lurking 
scouts had been warned that one Faranghi or Englishman 
was to be allowed free passage, and Bill Gaunt, as the first 
arrival, had received the benefit of immunity from attack. 

When the trotting of a horse awoke the echoes of the 
ravine, every marksman within sight or hearing prepared 
to take a pot shot at the intruder. It was the custom 
of Pulwar Khan’s retainers, and there were some excellent 
long shots among them. Roberts heard something hiss 
past his head, and a few moments later tLe ravine re-echoed 
with the sound of discharged muskets. Luckily a quick 
movement into shelter saved the lieutenant from a very 
speedy death. Nothing could be seen of the assailants. 
Roberts had drawn his horse into a narrow gully which 
did not seem to be overlooked, and for a time he knew 
that he was safe. He prepared for the closing in of his 
attackers, being assured that they would gradually creep 
down until they had him shut up as in a trap. 

To say that he was furious with- Pulwar Khan would be 
a mild way of putting it. Roberts had a detestation of 
anything that savoured of treachery and broken faith, 
and he had been assured on the highest authority that 
the Khuttuk chief would receive him with every con¬ 
sideration and courtesy. Hard blows were all in the day’s 
work on the frontier, and every soldier was prepared for 
a rough welcome, but as the word of a Pa than chief could 
usually be relied on, Roberts had ridden up openly. He 
was the more surprised and disgusted when the bullets 
whizzed around his ears. 

He thought carefully over 
the next move. Fastening 
a white handkerchief to liis 
sword, he raised the signal in 
a way that permitted it to 
be seen up the ravine. About 
fifty yards away, in a shelter 
among the rocks on the 
hillside, three Khuttuk 
marksmen had their muskets 
trained on the spot where 
the Faranghi dog had dis¬ 
appeared. A rough-looking 
Khuttuk was in charge of 
the post. On account of the 
ugliness of his face he was 
known as Abdul the Beauti¬ 
ful. On several occasions 
during the past few weeks he 
had fallen under the dis¬ 
pleasure of Pulwar Khan, and 
was anxious to retrieve his 
position by some exploit of 
usefulness. It was his shot 
which first slipped past the 
head of Lieutenant Roberts. 

” Curses on these Faranghi 
dogs I ” he growled to his 


comrades, as he bit a fresh cartridge. ” They come 
crowding into the passes and will leave no room for us if 
we do not stop them. There is one less among them now, 
for I put my bullet straight into the head of that man 
upon the horse.” 

“ Perhaps,” grunted a thin, wiry Khuttuk, with a jeer 
ing laugh. ” Everything that disappears is not shot, 0 
Abdul.” 

“ Especially money.” retorted Abdul, who did not 
relish the sneer. 

Ahmed Mirza, the man who had spoken, was knowT: 
to be of an acquisitive nature, and small articles were 
apt to disappear if he was anywhere in the immediate 
vicinity. Abdul hid a shrewd suspicion that various 
little items of value once belonging to himself would be 
found if Ahmed Mirza could be searched. 

” The Faranghi is not dead.” said Ahmed, after a long 
scrutiny. ” He is putting up a signal and wants to speak 
to us. Must we fire if he shows himself ? ” 

” Fie must be wounded,” growled Abdul. ” Fire again, 
and make sure of him if he gives a mark to aim at." 

” What if he is the officer sahib expected by Pulwar 
Khan ? The chief has ordered us to receive him with 
every courtesy, and to pass him through at once. It 1- 
not wise to pull the beard of Pulwar Khan.” 

“The officer sahib lias already gone through, Ahmed; 
have no fear.” 

“ My fear is for you, O Abdul, if you have made a 
mistake and let the wrong man pass. Pulwar Khan will 
be as wild as a hungry tiger.” 

” Curse the Faranghis,” muttered the perplexed Abdul 
” It is safest to kill them all. This man is still waving his 
signal. We must parley with him.” 

Abdul raised himself cautiously from his shelter and 
peered around the edge of the rock. A clear voice sounded 
where the signal was flying. 

“ Ohe. men of Pulwar Khan, hearken. An officer sahib 
bearing an important message for the chief desires t 
speak with him.” 

” Who are you ? ” bawled Abdul the Beautiful. 

” Lieutenant Roberts of the Bengal Artillery ; if you 
delay me you will need to answer for it to Pulwar Khan 
He expects me. If I am not allowed to pass at once I 
shall ride away tq Melkaram Khan and Wazun Khan 
whose servants will doubtless have eyes to discern am: 
wits to understand how a friend of the cliief is to be treated 
If you cannot take my word, send to Pulwar Khan ami 
inquire the name of the officer sahib who has been invite,. 

by him to enter his country. 

” He speaks well,” muttered 
Abdul to himself. Then h<. 
shouted : 

“ I am Abdul, servant ot 
Pulwar Khan ; lift your hand- 
above your head that I may 
see, and I will come down 
and talk.” 

” Come quickly, for I am 
in haste,” returned the voice 
of Roberts. 

Giving a few words o: 
direction, Abdul slid down thr 
incline and reached the road 
A few minutes later he stood 
before the young lieutenant 
Roberts knew how to deai 
with men of the type 01 
Abdul, and a few sharp word.- 
settled the matter. Raisins 
his voice. Abdul called oui 
to his hidden comrades, and 
Roberts, swinging lightly into 
the saddle, followed the Khut 
tuks up the ravine. Darkness 
had set in when the escon 
arrived at the courtyard 01 
Pulwar Khan. 



HIS ISLAND PROBLEM. 

Bold Young Adventurer (cut off by the ttde):—“ After all, it’s only 
the food question that really bothers me. I never did like winkles—and, 
besides, 1 haven’t got a pin 1 ” 
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CHAPTER III. 


A BEARDLESS STRIPLING—BUT A MAN. 


B ILL Gaunt was busy stowing gold and silver coins 
in his .waistband when Pulwar Khan growled 
out an oath at the announcement made by his 
retainer. The Khuttuk looked at Bill and his 
bulging waist-cloth. He had determined that the casket 
should not leave his hands, and also that the English 
soldier should never get out of the ravine with a thousand 
rupees in his^ posses¬ 
sion. In the mind of 
Pulwar, Bill Gaunt was 
already a dead man. 

“ You will lodge with 
me to-night," he said, 
with a wintry smile. 

" The officer sahib shall 
not know that you are 
here, and to-morrow 
you shall be at peace 
and at liberty to de¬ 
part—if you wish." 

" Right you are," re¬ 
plied Gaunt, who was 
wondering if the officer 
were the same who 
had been entrusted by 
him with the " little 
keepsake for mother." 

" Can I have a peep 
at him before I go to 
bye-bye ? Ah, it’s all 
right," he continued, 
as he caught a glimpse 
of Lieutenant Roberts, 
as the latter stood un¬ 
der the light of the 
'torches. " Where am 
I to sleep ? Send me 
a good stock of grub, 
and leave me alone, for 
a few hours, and to¬ 
morrow I shall be ready 
to make tracks. Good¬ 
night, Pulwar, my hero 
—see you in the morn¬ 
ing—bye-bye." 

Bill affected not to 
notice the whispered 
instructions which were 
given by the chief to 
two rough-looking 
Khuttuks who had en¬ 
tered the roqm by a 
side door. He followed 
the men through a 
number of winding 
passages, all shrouded in thick darkness, and chuckled as 
they led him into a small room which was defended by a 
ponderous door. 

“ Quite a snug crib," muttered Bill, as one of the 
Khuttuks struck a flint to light a torch. " Here. Johnny, 
take these rupees and get me some tobacco. Bring as, 
much grub as you can lay your hands on, and quickly, 
I’m famishing." 

The man hesitated, felt the rupees doubtfully for a 
second or two, and then turned away and disappeared into 
the gloom. 

“ Now, sonny," said Bill to the man who was striking 
the flint. “ Up with the illumination. Get the torch 
' going ; you are too slow r for a funeral. Let me give you 
a hand up." 

The Khuttuk had dropped a spark into some dry tow 
.and was blowing it into a flame. His face was outlined 
.in the dim light. Suddenly, Bill Gaunt struck him a 


swinging blow which landed somewhere about the back of 
the left ear. The man staggered as blows rained upon 
him. Bill knew how to hit. and a vicious smack on the 
point of the chin settled the matter for the unfortunate 
Khuttuk. 

" Sleep, darling, sleep," Bill muttered, as he laid the 
other gently oil the ground and rummaged in his waistbelt 

for any little trifle he 
might have upon him. 
" Old Pulwar thinks I 
am as big a fool as 
he is. ' Tarry till the 
morning light,’ says he, 

‘ and all will be well.' 
Not for Silly Billy, if I 
knows it ! If I don’t 
get out of this before 
the officer sahib has 
had his tamasha (talk) 
I’ll never get out. My 
word, how dark it is ! 
I wish I had got some 
of the grub. If I meet 
the josser wfio has gone 
to the canteen there!ll 
be another knock-out. 
What a lark it all 'is. 
Old Pulwar will guard 
a beautiful casket with 
a few glass beads and 
brass jewellery in it and 
cute old Bill Gaunt will 
toddle down to Lahore 
and wait for a red¬ 
headed officer kid w'ho 
has the Rajah’s pre¬ 
cious jewels tucked in¬ 
side his saddle-bags. 

■ Give me my poor 
mother's little keep¬ 
sake,’ says 1, and then 
Silly Billy clears out 
for England, home, and 
beauty. Oh, Billy, you 
villain, you're a daisy, 
a simple old daisy with 
a heart of gold ! " 
Chuckling to him¬ 
self, Bill Gaunt felt his 
way along the passage, 
slipped quietly through 
various heavy doors 
and presently found 
himself in the darkest 
portion of the court¬ 
yard. The Khuttuks swere gathered near the main door 
listening to a speech which was being delivered by Lieu¬ 
tenant Roberts. Evidently Pulwar Khan was seeing that 
his reception should atone for any little inconvenience 
suffered on the way through the ravine. So clever Bill 
Gaunt glided unobserved into the gloom and was soon 
picking his way along the mountain path which led to the 
plains. 

The river brawled and tumbled over its rocky bed, 
making a dull roar which filled the ravine with weird 
sounds, and Bill found his task a difficult one. Although 
the sky was brilliant w.th stars, the blackness in the 
ravine was bewildering. With many a tumble over the 
rough road the careless soldier made his way along, 
chuckling merrily over the trick he had played Pulwar 
Khan. And yet, without knowing it, he was hastening 
to his doom. 

When Brian Trevone had halted to say good-bye to 



“ The careless soldier made his way along, chuckling merrily over 
the trick he had played Pulwar Khan.” 
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Roberts, and was watching his comrade ride into the 
ravine, he happened to glance in the direction of the little 
grove where they had rested. He saw a number of Hindus 
following the trail made by the man whose running had 
first attracted his attention. There were two tall men 
who were evidently watching, with intense interest, the 
movements of tour men whose bent forms and eager 
intentness showed that they were following a trail which 
they had picked up. Brian saw them enter the grove 
and presently one emerged and, after a short examination 
of the ground, started off in the direction of the ravine. 
He paused and lay down when he came upon the marks 
made by the horses. A moment later the Hindu had 
clearly discerned the forms of Brian and his horse. Rising 
to his feet, he ran steadily towards him. When he had 
drawn near, he made a low salaam and spoke something 
in a dialect Brian did not understand. With a wave of the 
hand. Brian touched his horse with the spurs and cantered 
away, the man following him with his eyes until he dis¬ 
appeared into a nullah. 

Within the grove three of his companions were studying 
the footmarks Qf Bill Gaunt, while the two tall men stood 
silently observing them, about twenty yards away. These 
men were more richly dressed than the others and were 
Brahmins of the highest caste. The four men were clothed 
in nothing but waist-cloths; their faces were sullen and 
vicious. All their movements were furtive and stealthy, 
swift and silent. Around their waists each man had a long 
thin cord, and a curved dagger was thrust into their belts. 
They never drew nearer the Brahmins than the regulation 
distance of some twenty yards. , 

“ We will wait here until he returns,” said one of the 
Brahmins. ” He has made his way successfully to Pulwar 
Khan, and we shall soon know what has happened. May 
the angry gods smite him for his wickedness ! Prepare to 
camp,” he continued to the four men; "the accursed of 
the gods must return this way. When he comes we shall 
deal with him.” 

Taking a small tool, one of the men scooped a little hole 
in the hard ground, and with some water soon fashioned 
from the soil a kind of little fireplace. Some charcoal 
provided a glowing fire, and in the darkness which had 
now fallen the four men prepared a simple meal. The 
Brahmins withdrew to a thicket and for a time low whispers 
were heard as they conversed together. 

Somewhere about two in the morning one of the men 
raised himself on his elbow and listened. Jackals were 
howling on the plain, and somewhere, far away, a hoarse 
cry. that of a hungry leopard, sounded from the direction 
of the river. The stars were like great lamps hanging 
in a background of purple. The alert ears of the Hindu 
had caught the sound of heavy footsteps. In an instant 
all the Hindus were wide awake, and .each man glided 
into clumps of thicket. 

Bill Gaunt—good old Bill of the Roaring 24th—had 
emerged safely from the ravine and was seeking the shelter 
of the trees where he had met Brian Trevone. His quick 
eyes discerned the deeper shadow of the clump and he 
v came straight towards it. Not a sound warned him of the 
terrible danger which was lurking within the gloom. He 
chose a place to rest upon, and, thoughtless of everything 
save his own fatigue, stretched himself out upon the warm 
ground and soon fell fast asleep. 

Slowly four lithe figures came crawling out of the under¬ 
growth. They were the murderous Thugs, each bearing 
in his hands the cruel thin cord of the loop of death. Their 
silent approach would have struck terror into anyone who 
could have seen them. Poor Bill Gaunt was bound in the 
chain of heavy slumber, and the fatal noose was slipped 
around his neck and pulled tight in an instant. He awoke 
to the agonies of suffocation for a moment, and his heels 
drummed upon the ground. Cords were slipped around 
his feet and wrists and he was held securely while the 
chief Thug completed the dastardly work. The Brahmins 
watched like ill-omened birds of prey. Although it was 
manifest that the unfortunate Bill Gaunt was dead, the 
Brahmins pretended that he was still alive, although 


unconscious, in order that they might be able to s cgajfffe 
him. It was against their ca 4 tc principles to touch a dead 
body, but they were determined that the Thugs shook? 
not lay their hands upon any property the dead man- 
might have upon his person. If they expected to find the- 
stolen casket they were disappointed, but the thousand 
rupees were soon discovered and transferred to their own 
safe-keeping. 

" When he is dead, carry him to the river and fling him 
in,” one qf the Brahmins said to the Thugs. ” The sacred 
jewels have been given into the keeping of that accursed 
Moslem, Pulwar Khan. Our brethren in Delhi must be 
told, and steps taken to wrest them from his unholy hands. 
Meanwhile, two of you must remain and watch the ravine, 
and if Pulwar Khan comes within reach of your cords, 
do not spare him. Be watchful as evil spirits, stealthy 
as serpents, and the reward of much gold may come at 
length under your hands. And now, brother,” he con¬ 
tinued, turning to the other Brahmin, " we have been 
polluted by contact with these unclean swine. Before the 
sun rises let us be prepared to bathe in the sacred tank of 
the temple of Siva, and there wash away the stains which 
have defiled us. Away, ye out-cast scum ! ” 

They turned away, leaving the Thugs to the work oi 
appropriating what was left of the murdered man’s pos¬ 
sessions. Before the sun rose the body of the unfortunate 
Bill Gaunt was thrown into the river, and the Thugs 
separated: two to follow the Brahmins, and two to re¬ 
main on guard over the ravine which led to the fortress 
of Pulwar Khan. They knew how to keep out of the 
way of observation, and had a wholesome fear of Khuttuk 
warriors. 

Lieutenant Roberts, on the morning after his arrival, 
realised that something had happened to disturb the serenity 
of his host. There was a considerable amount of running 
about among the retainers, and Pulwar Khan's voice was 
heard bellowing out orders to the effect that search-parties 
were to be sent out to scour the mountains and bring- back 
the fugitive, alive or dead. Two men were tied to a post 
in the courtyard and flogged on the soles of their feet with 
ramrods. . Their screams were so piercing that Roberts 
ordered the man who was waiting upon him to tell Pulwar 
Khan that important business necessitated an immediate 
interview. When the chief appeared he was evidently 
wild with anger, for his face was crimson with fury. 

” When I commit a duty to the hands of my men,” he 
Said, although Roberts had not asked for any explanation, 

” I expect it to be carried out. The sleepy dog& were 
snoring while the wolf was eating its way out of the trap. 
A thousand good rupees went when his tail vanished down 
the piountain-side. Their crippled soles will remind the 
sleepers of the duty they neglected.” 

” Perhaps you will explain the meaning of your speech,” 
inquired the lieutenant blandly. ” I do not understand/’ 

” I have been flogging two men,” growled Pulwar Khan. 

” You might have heard their cries-” 

” They allowed a wolf with a valuable tail to escape, 

I-think I heard you say. Wolves^ are more valuable 
in the mountains than I had supposed,” Roberts said 
dryly. 

” This one was worth a thousand rupees," returned 
Pulwar fiercely; “and I wanted his skin badly. He was 
too cunning for my hunters; while they slept, he stole 
away. Some day I shall see him among his comrades on 
the plains, and, by Allah, he shall feel what Khuttuk 
vengeance is like! Even if John Nicholson stood between 
us, I would sweep the great man aside and snatch the one 
I wanted.” 

” Ah, Pulwar Khan, it was a man who slipped from 
between your fingers.” 

‘‘ I said a wolf,” returned Pulwar Khan. 

” Yes, and I said a man. Perhaps he was wise to depart 
without troubling to say farewell. Let us change the 
subject—Chief, you have received the message I was 
charged by the great Sahib Lawrence to bring to you. 
Have you decided upon the answer ? Is it to be yea or 
nay ? " 
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“ It is * nay,’ Sahib. You may tell the great Sahib 
'Lawrence that I owe allegiance neither to Afghan nor 
Sikh, and will pav tribute to no one. When I want cattle 
or property I will take it. What I have I will defend. 
What I desire I will lead armed men to obtain. Mv 
villages shall not be taxed by any save myself. That is 
my answer." 

He growled out the words, and strode furiously to and 

fro. clutching his weapons 
and glaring at the quiet 
figure which confronted 
him. 

“ Write it down, Pulwar 




“ He snatched a pistol from his belt, and fazed with angry eyes at the English 
officer. ** 


Khan," suggested Roberts, after a significant pause. " I 
do not wish to say anything which will misrepresent your 
attitude at Lahore. Write it all down/' 

“ I am no man of sheejvskin, Sahib. When I write it 
is with my dagger—in the skins of my enemies." 

" Call in a mullah, then, or a scribe. Your wx>rds are 
full of weight, Pulwar Khan, and they had better be written, 
if you will take a word of advice from me, you will recon¬ 
sider them. The great Sahib Lawrence is charged with a 
duty to the Sikh Durbar, which has declared that you owe 


allegiance and must pay tribute to it. It is not for me to 
say what is or what is not. but, remember, the power which 
spoke at Chilianwalla and Gujarat can speak again in the 
Khuttuk villages." 

“ You dare to threaten me. Sahib ! Remember, you are 
in my village, under my hand. My men are eager to whet 
their'knives in the blood of a hated Faranghi dog. You 
are a stripling without a beard. What is to prevent me 
drawing mv pistol, as I do now, and spattering your brains 
upon the wall before which you stand ? What is there to 
prevent me, I say ? ” 

He snatched a pistol from his belt, cocked it, and 
gazed with angry eyes at the slight form of the English 

officer. 

“ Nothing prevents you, Pulwar Khan," said 
Roberts quietly. " I am alone and unarmed, save 
for the sword which lies on the table there. You 
can call in your men or shoot me as I stand 
before you defenceless, but, remember, I am an 
Englishman, and before the sun sets and rises a 
dozen times, ten thousand strong-handed warriors 
will hammer at your gates and demand repayment 
for the deed you have done. If you fight you will 
be beaten, if you run you will be followed. The 
highest mountain will not secure you, nor the 
deepest cave hide you. You will be followed 
through ravines and over mountain tracks until 
the hand of Britain is laid upon you, and you 
hang from the gallows. I am here as the mes¬ 
senger of England ; if I am misused, .England will 
take up the quarrel and never rest until you have 
I laid the penalty. Nothing can prevent your shoot¬ 
ing me, if you desire to do so, and 
nothing will be allowed to prevent 
England from avenging my blood. 
Think twice, ‘ therefore, before you 
shoot." 

Roberts had not raised his voice as 
he uttered his warning, but there was 
something in his bearing which ap¬ 
pealed to the rough chivalry of the 
Khuttuk bandit. He thrust the pistol 
into his belt with a hearty laugh. 

*' By Allah, Sahib, you are only a 
beardless stripling, but you are a 
man. England will be w r ell served if 
she has many sons like you. You 
shall have my answ r er on a well- 
written parchment, but it will still be 
' nay.' " 

" As you will, Pulwar Khan; the 
great Sahib Lawrence will know how 
to reply to its challenge, and the 
beating of the hoofs of John Nichol¬ 
son’s wrar-horse will be heard in the 
Khuttuk villages before many weeks 
are over. Let me have the parchment 
soon. 1 must depart before the day is 
far advanced." 

When Roberts rode down the pass he carried in his belt 
the defiant message of Pulwar Khan, the Khuttuk chief, 
and knew that a stormy page was about to be written in 
the history of the turbulent clansmen. Only the strong 
hand of Puhvar Khan restrained the impatient, itching 
lingers on many a Khuttuk jezail and musket. Roberts 
rode beside him with the careless grace of a finished horse¬ 
man, and they parted with a genial wave of the hand, and 
the curses which came from the bearded lips of many a 
concealed marksman. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Luck” in Cricket. 

By WARWICK W. ARMSTRONG. 

(Captain of the Australian Test Team.) 


HE essence of all real sport is the element of luck 
which enters into it. One can easily conceive 
what a boring, tiresome, altogether-to-be-avoided 
thing any game or sport would become if all went 
with the perfect regularity and certainty that would 
•esult of no luck at all in it! I feel sure that neither 
s who read this, nor any of us men who play cricket, 
:are to take part in such a game, on lines like those 
me ones thus portrayed. 

t man would care to hunt big game if there was 
; chance of danger and thrill that comes into the 
s from the very uncertainty of what may happen 
the stalking, in the chase, during the anxious 
to get in the shot ? Who 
desire to play lawn-tennis if 
e sure that his opponent’s 
would always drop exactly 
t was intended to do, or his 
ot always just go to the place 
ited it ? What pleasure or 
lent could be found in the 
Varsity boat-race if it were 
ely clear, weeks beforehand, 
ie of the contestants hadn’t 
ost of a chance of winning, 
the other eight sinking 
en route to the white post at 
te ? 

catch my meaning, boys ? 

'e great element which makes 
r games so attractive, so 
l , so delightful is the doubt 
what may arise, what may 
jctedly happen, during their 
;s. That it is which causes 
:o wait so impatiently for the 
of the toss at our favourite 
that it is which makes all 
ference to the innings when a 
is missed being caught, or a 
is not run out when he should 
>een, or a Woolley’s stumps 
: knocked down, nor the bails 
ed, by a ball from a Mailey 
lit them too gently ! 

2 men are said to be born 
I really believe that is so 1 
»ise, how could you account 
e fact that when the Hon. 
ackson captained the English 
against the Australians, many 
ago, he won the toss each time in succession for all 
/e matches ? Or why should Lord Hawke, when 
lire was for some years at its highest pinnacle, win 
5 s three times out of every four for years on end ? 
w comes Mr. Douglas so often to lose the toss for 
and to do this again last season in Australia by so 
^calling wrongly when he and 1 had to spin the coin 
3 ice of innings ? 

ning the toss means so very much at cricket, despite 
pome folks may think or say. In Australia, where 
latches are played to a finish, however many days 
ike, you will easily understand that the team going 
: can bat at its leisure and go its own speed, so to 
i it may take as long as it likes to make runs, pro- 
it can resist the bowling at all fairly well. The 
diat has to follow it must be getting tired a bit after 
iys’ fielding in the hot sun. and can hardly be expected 


to have exactly the same chance ot holding out as long. 
But. when this same eleven has to go in for the fourth 
innings, after having already had perhaps four or five days’ 
hard work, of which most were spent fielding beneath a 
burning sun, it would take an eleven of giants to do them¬ 
selves full justice. 

In your own land, where wickets and pitches are not 
quite so hard, so little affected by the weather, as in mine, 
the luck of the toss is almost a bigger factor still. For 
nobody ever knows in England what kind of a day may 
follow the present one ; a captain must often be terribly 
dubious as to whether he ought to take first knock, on the 
chance of the weather getting worse, or send in his opponents, 
on the chance of the pitch imp roving 
under better conditions. 

Batsmen who have to meet J. M. 
Gregory (our very fast bowlei) on a 
hard wicket, which just suits him. 
generally know about it : so used 
tnose of Australia to do, who had 
to face Wilfred Rhodes on a wettish 
wicket, or Schofield Haigh on a 
sticky one, or Sydney Barnes when 
the pitch caught his eye favourably ! 
Winning the toss was indeed a lucky 
matter in those circumstances, for 
it made the successful captain al¬ 
most able to do what he liked with 
his antagonists, so far as leading 
them into trouble went. 

Next to “the luck of the toss/* I 
should perhaps put the “ luck of the 
wicket ’’ itself. You go in to bat 
on what seems a very decent pitch, 
and your first two or three men 
make, at any rate, passable scores. 
Then the pitch begins to show signs 
of crumbling, of roughening, some¬ 
how—often you cannot for the life 
of you explain why it should, but it 
does, all the same ! It becomes 
“ fiery ” on the one hand, or “ dead ’’ 
on the other. Your last six or seven 
batsmen are all in sad straits ; and 
the farther it goes the worse it gets, 
till you finally find vour side all 
out for about half the total you had 
the right to expect when the first 
two men went to the wickets. 

If, when the wicket gets unex¬ 
pectedly fiery, you have the ex¬ 
treme good fortune to have a Hitch, a Gregory, a 
Parkin, a Howell, bowling from one end—or two such fine 
bowlers at work—then the poor fellows wielding the bat 
against such trundlers will have a very unhappy time 
indeed. “ Farewell,” they may almost say at once, “ to 
all hopes of making a fifty, let alone one hundred, on our 
part ! ” They watched their forerunners amass a century 
with fine and skilful batting when the wicket was decent. 
But no care, no determination, no skill can avail against 
the finest fast bowlers in the world when the pitch is doing 
everything possible to assist their demon efforts. Those 
bowlers are bad enough for most of us to tackle when the 
wicket doesn't help them at all; when it does—well, I have 
had some, so I know ! 

Or the wicket may become—though why, you can’t 
explain!—a trifle “dead” or “sticky.” And the side 
against you may possess a Haigh, a Rhodes, a Woolley, a 
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M^iley in its ranks! If it does, your- batsmen will 
soon begin to know about this, too ! When boys see—as 
many of you may have done in times past—the finest 
elevens skittled out for less than a fifty runs total by 
bowlers of this calibre, who fairly revel in dead and sticky 
wickets, then they need not be ashamed that they, younger 
and far more inexperienced, are unable to play good bowling 
on such pitches. 

Of all bad luck in losing the toss I have often thought that 
this is the worst. To" watch some of the amazingly great 
bowlers make the ball spin, jump, swerve, dance, spring, 
break, and do every possible thing ; upset your calculations 
as a batsman again and again ; behave as if it were be¬ 
witched ; perform just as the bowler tells it to, time after 
time, is a weird and unnerving experience indeed. I have 
sometimes stood at the stumps as nonplussed as the veriest 
schoolboy when awaiting the next sample from that 
great Kentish bowler, Colin Blythe (whose death, in the 
war we all so much deplored), or when expectant of 
something from Rhodes that I. felt sure would be unlike 
anything which had come along so far. I knew what the 
"luck of the wicket” meant to us in such a case. I can 
assure you. 

Nor will any man who has long followed cricket, and seen 
batsmen from far and wide at the wickets, deny that there 
are certainly some players who appear to have had a lucky 
angel attendant on them ever since they first entered the 
ranks in big games. You in England could name two or 
three of that ilk ; I know more than a couple in Australia 
who may well be included in it. 

The worst of the thing is that the men of whom we are 
speaking are, to start with, great natural batsmen, men . 
who would make a good score nine times out of ten if they 
hadn’t any luck at all. Hence, the matter becomes all 
the ihore terrible for the opposing eleven when they 
see the very Fates themselves doing everything they 
can to assist the bom-lucky batsmen to stop at the 
wickets all day. And without doubt it does appear now 
and then, to ail who are watching, as if this really did 
happen. 

As it is several years since I last played in England, I 
am perhaps not now quite so conversant with the two or 
three men who best come under this category in county 
games, as I used to be. But, no doubt, you lads could 
enlighten me a bit about this. Anyhow, in years gone by 
there was one, David Denton, of Yorkshire, whom nobody 
ever believed was really out till he saw Dave well on his • 
way back to the pavilion. If any fieldsman could possibly 
miss catching the ball which Denton sent right to him, 
lie fairly appeared to try to oblige; if any man could 
possibly have run Denton out, he fumbled the ball in some 
way so that the Yorkshireman managed to get into his 
ground again safely, even if he had had to run back the 
whole length of the pitch ! If any bowler did contrive to 
deceive David by a specially good ball, that ball was 
sure to just scrape the stump without knocking-ofi the 
bail! Denton’s extreme good luck was proverbial every¬ 
where. And yet, what a splendid and dashing batsman 
he was in those days—certainly not one who needed the 
Fates to be so much on his side. 

Victor Bardsley, of ours, was another of the lucky fellows 
in great games. My old friend is a splendid batsman 
indeed, as you all know. But he is the more difficult to get 
rid of when batting because Dame Fortune seems to help 
in.keeping him from that ” certain death ” which would 
overtake any other Australian but himself when doing 
some things with the willow. v 

And I think we may include my comrade, H. L. Collins, 
in the same company. The times he was missed when 
o fiering catches, or when exposing his wicket rather too 
much, during the last series of Test matches in Australia, 
became quite a joke both in your land and mine. None of 
the English fielders missed me like that, or some others 
of ours, if by any chance we sought trouble and gave them 
a possible catch. Yet Collins was missed again and again, 
in all the matches, and he seldom failed to take full 


advantage of Dame Fortune’s excellent assistance m 
this way. 

Luck when batting ? Have you forgotten how Mr. 
Archie Maclaren made 424, the record individual score for 
first-class matches, at Taunton against Somerset, and yet 
ought to have been out the very first ball he received ' 
Have you forgotten how Harry Makepeace, in the third 
Test last season at Adelaide, laid the foundation of a fine 
English total by stopping in till he had iAade 60, after men 
like Hobbs and Rhodes had failed ? Yet Makepeace 
should also have been given his congS first ball, had we 
had the luck he got ! 

There is another element of luck on cricket fields which 
has often made me wonder. It is that where Fortune 
seems suddenly to change her face, to push aside an old 
and long favourite and to take the part of quite a different 
man, or team, to the other's obvious disadvantage, till the 
latest favourite is himself cast aside for a new lover, so 
to speak. 

Else, how account for the fact that a certain eleven does 
so surprisingly well for one or two seasons, and then, with 
its added experience and kudos on it, somehow goes all to 
pieces for the next two or three years ? We in Victoria 
experienced this of late years, whilst the N\ew South Wales 
team has appeared to be specially in luck’s way instead of 
ourselves. And the changes in your own counties fighting 
for the championship each summer would afford otbe> 
examples of what I mean. 

Another inexplicable element of luck at cricket has often 
puzzled me. It is the often astonishing success of the 
” last man ” chosen for some big match. We select the 
first eight, nine, or ten men without much trouble. But 
for the eleventh place we are met with conflicting claims, 
and by sheer haphazard in many cases the captain has to 
decide who shall have that vacancy. Too often he deter¬ 
mines to omit a player whom most others favour, and puts 
in a man whose claims seem less substantial. But- how 
frequently does this man make cricket history ? 

Have you forgotten that the last choice for the Varsity 
elevens has before to-day made a century, and practically 
won the match by his splendid work ? What about Mr. 
G. O. Smith and Lord Francis Scott (I think it was) in this 
way. What about the great Ranji himself similarly ? 
What about many others one might name ? It must have 
been sheer luck which made the various captains resolve to 
give this or that player his " blue ” against rival claimants, 
for the claims were all so equal. Yet that same luck played 
a tremendous part in the result. 

And just as the Fates appear to be resolved to set their 
seal on certain excellent players, and luck splendidly 
attends on their behalf, so do they seem to oppose others at 
every turn where they can. Were not George Hirst. J. T. 
Brown, J T. Tyldesley, William Lockwood, Ernest Hayes, 
and William Gunn all equally notable cricketers m their 
own departments But, whilst the " benefits ” of the 
first three were smiled on by Fortune in every possible 
way—the weather, the opponents, the position of the 
championship everything !—the last three met with some 
of the iottenest luck, in almost every donceivable manner, 
that ever a great player having a " benefit ” could possibly 
encounter! 

One man gets three full days of glorious weather and 
enormous crowds at an exciting game— £3,750 for his 
(extremely well-deservCd) benefit! Another gets three 
days when it poured with rain from morning till night, 
when even if the match had taken place, its, bearing on 
the championship position in the table would not have 
been very important, and when all went wrong! And after 
long years of wonderful work for his county, he found that 
his ” benefit ” amounted to £150 —all subscribed in advance 
by well-wishers. 

Luck ? I am one of those who believe that a maD 
usually holds his fate in his own hands ; that if he doesn’t 
help himself, he cannot expect much help from outside. 
But, all the same, I know there is luck in all games ; and 
I know that it plavs no small part in cricket. 
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The Lost 
Million. 

A Tale of the Tropic Seas. 

By ALFRED JUDD. 


** He fell head-foremost into a hidden dell.*’ 

R EEFS ahead—hard a’port! Another sea coming ! ” 
Even as the look-out’s voice rang through the 
haze of wind-blown spume, there occurred 
another shuddering impact on the weather- 
beam. Every rivet was shaken ; the decks surged with a 
torrent of brine that rushed boiling to the scuppers. 

'The " Bellona,” an iron barque of nine hundred tons 
register, had been lying to anchor when, some six or seven 
hours before, a threatened hurricane from the sou’-sou 
east had induced Captain Grill to put her to sea. Better, 
judged he, to run before the storm than be ground to pieces 
on a rough-and-ready harbourage. 

But conditions, alas ! grew momentarily . worse ; the 
stay-sail and couple of lower topsails with which the ship 
had battled against gale and current, became almost too 
much for her to carry. 

“ It's the luck of the ‘ Bellona ! ' ” bawled Dick Grill, 
struggling up to old Dabb, the bo’sun, and clinging grimly 
to the rail. 

” Ay, sir,” grunted Dabb, responding to the note of 
irony in Dick’s tone. ” Thirteen years has the ‘ Bellona ' 
put to sea, an’ on every vi’age has she run 'er head into 
trouble. It’ll alius be the same till-” 


perpendicular. She shuddered dreadfully, cowering back 
on the ebb—being doomed to sink as soon as the shoals 
ceased to grip. Despite this, and the extreme perils of the 
task, both boats were got afloat and manned. 

An armful of rifles, with ammunition and stores hastily 
collected, were flung in at the last moment. All this' was 
due to the energies of young Dick, and there was no time 
for more. Indeed, the second craft was fended off only 
just in time to escape a fierce whirlpool as the “ Bellona ” 
settled away. 

Land was in view, a string of palm-dotted atolls, with an 
isle of some size and fertility looming up on the nor’-east. 
The castaways, blown out of their reckoning, were only able 
to agree that this must be one of the Fijis. lying somewhere 
upon the outer belt. Having toiled up between the hissing 
reefs, a ten-knot current soon caught their craft and hurried 
to bear them in. 

The beaching of the first boat was safely accomplished, 
but the second was thrown back and capsized. An attempt 
to rescue the victuals proved so exhausting that they had 
to be abandoned. The luckless castaways, utterly spent, 
flung themselves down on a slope of glistening sand. 

The sun came to save them, bringing heat and life to 
their limbs. Dick Grill Was the first to move. 

” Well,” smiled he, “ what if we count our blessings ? ” 

“ Blessings ! ” glared Dabb. The bo’sun, having risen 
on an elbow, sank back with a tired groan. “ Well, any¬ 
how,” muttered he, “ it's good to feel a bit o' warmth.” 

” Just so.” laughed Dick—” that's blessing number one. 
Next, the rifles and belts arrived with the foremost boat— 
that’s blessing number two.” 

” You can't eat rifles,” growled Dabb, " an’ I’m as ’ungry 
as a whale.” 


” Dabb, Bilson, and Hawlings—tumble aft, my lads. 
Stand by to take in sail ! ” 

Captain Grill's voice rang through' the seething x murk, 
followed at once by orders of a yet more urgent nature. 
The lash of the squalls had now terribly increased, and this, 
coupled with the violent pitch of the vessel, was playing 
havoc with stays and rigging. Then, to make matters yet 
worse, a horrible thudding tremor and a sickly list pro¬ 
claimed that^he cargo had broken loose. 

” Stand by— ! ” began the skipper, but the rest of his 
speech was lost as a tremendous sea, moving down like a 
mountain adrift, smote the ship’s side so that she reeled 
upon her beam. There was a grinding slur, and she stuck 
List, leaving all in a wild turmoil as the sea went thundering 
over. / 

“ We’ve struck a reef, sir. This is the end ! ” 


Guess we all are,” answered Dick. ” Land of plenty, 
however—coco-nuts and yams and luscious befries. . . . 
Say, dad, what if one or two of us take a quiz round and 
report ? ” 

” All right,” agreed the skipper. ” But don’t stray too 
far.” 

With three or four of the younger sailors to bear him 
company, Dick turned up the beach towards where a 
freshet of water flowed down from the deep woods and 
splashed over the coral grit. Mangrove and other trees 
grew thickly along the sides of this creek, their branches 
twined over by flowering creepers. Trailed everywhere 
about the ground was a native vine with flat, arrow-shaped 
leaves-—a cheering sight, for it showed that plenty of yams 
were waiting to be unearthed. Dick had just started on 
this when there was a shout from one of his fellows. 


It was the voice of the mate, Mr. Knole. He was lying 
against the splintered chart-house, having been flung clean 
joff the bridge. Near by was the captain. The latter, 
bruised and half-stunned, was scarcely able to rise. When 
he did go, despite his condition, he resumed a dogged com¬ 
mand, calling for the boats to be examined and, if feasible, 
put afloat. 

Even to attempt this, five minutes since, would have 
been impossible, but the squall, with that last shattering 
wave, appeared to have abated, and—equally blessed fact!— 
the dawn had begun to break with tropic suddenness. 

The gig was gone and both the other boats damaged, 
while the ” Bellona ” had heeled so much that her deck was 


” A nut, sir—I see a hut! This way ! ” 

Dick, clambering over the washed roots, came within 
sight of what the man had discovered. It was not so much 
a hut as the remains of one, its rotting sides having warped 
out of shape, while its roof of palm-thatch had almost fallen 
in. There were a few old signs of human occupation—a 
mouldy boot, the rusted lid of a saucepan, and similar 
trifles. 

” Go back to the others, Ryan,” said Dick. ” Tell ’em 
we’ve found a sort of homestead—and also a feast of yams.” 

Dick, when his messenger had gone, began to inspect the 
ruin more closely, and his eye happened to note a patch of 
canvas, perhaps part of a small boat’s sail, hitched up to 
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cover a hole in the structure. Utterly discoloured, it was 
now hanging loose, but Dick seemed to detect some sign 
of writing. Tearing the cloth off, he carried it to a better 
light. 

What he saw made his heart give a jump. 

An attempt had been made to write on the canvas in ink- 
pencil, and this is what Dick made out— 

“ My name is Delaney. This is Tevoro Island. King 
Konibo still guards it. The island is taboo to white men, 
but, from information received, I ventured here. Am 
wounded ; do not expect to get away. Fearful fight with 
the Kombo men. All my ' boys' killed. Watercourse 
breaks over top, near cave. Our stores are lying there. 

’ Send information to Joshua Mark, of Briar Lane, Covent 
Garden, London. Tell him I found the Lost Million, but 
could not stay to dig. It was on plateau, immediately 
above where stores are hidden ; at foot of a cevua tree. 
Don’t fail to inform. . . .” 

Quite suddenly, here, the writing ceased, having become 
very scrawly and indistinct. Dick had just finished his 
inspection when the full party arrived, led by Ryan. Dick 
ran towards his father. 

“ Say, dad,” cried he. ” here’s news ! If ever we get 
away from this place, we probably shan’t go empty. This 
is a treasure island ! ” 

" Treasure ? ” 

” Well, there’s a million buried somewhere, an’ this rag 
of cloth tells where to 
find it ! ” 

They crowded eagerly 
around, Dick reading out 
the message from that 
stained and tattered 
cloth. The bo'sun, 
among those who 
listened, expressed 
neither pleasure nor ex¬ 
citement. Indeed, he 
was openly disturbed. 

“King Kombo!” ex¬ 
claimed he. ” I don’t 
like the sound o' that. 

I’ve heard tell a lot about 
Kombo ; ’e’s the worst 
o’ the Fijian chiefs. The 
missionaries did fine 
work round his way, but 
Kombo didn’t want to 
be good. Sticks to the 
old tembe-tembe 
worship; they told me 
at Suva that Kombo held 
quarters in one o’ the 
outer isles an’ fought all 
comers. This island 
must be it .” 

“ But we’ve seen 
no sign—” began the 
skipper. 

“ Wait, sir; bit 
too soon to crow. 

Reckon we’d better 
stick close to the 
beach-” 

“ Nonsense,” inter¬ 
posed Mr. Knole. 

“We must at least 
find out what the 
* stores ’ are, men¬ 
tioned on this rag of 
canvas. They may 
be of the greatest 
service.” 

“ Of course,” ex¬ 


claimed Dick. * ” Here, let’s have a feed and then push into 
the jungle.” 

They set about to gather yams, and, when a good meal 
had been made of these, Captain Grill led off up the creek. 
This soon became impassable, so far as its narrow shores 
were concerned, and easier progress was made through the 
adjoining vegetation. 

The latter was prolific—yaka and dye-woods, interspersed 
with tall palms and enormous tree-ferns. A variety of 
birds flashed through the strengthening sunlight—tiny 
crested creatures, bright honey-birds and parrots of green 
and white. Something bigger, of the pheasant kind, moved 
Dick to a risky impulse. Throwing up his rifle, he fired. 

” You young idiot ! ” stormed the skipper—for the whole 
company started round as that gun-shot rang through the 
forest. " What possessed you to do that ? ” 

” Bit of fowl for luncheon,” was the cheery answer. 

” There won't be no luncheon for us,” growled Dabb, 
” if you bring a pack o' savages on our trail.” 

“ Well, I think I dropped that bird,” was Dick's reply, 
“ so here goes to pick it up.” 

He plunged aside as he spoke, but was soon snared in 
a very maze of thickets. Suddenly his foot trod on nothing 
and he fell head-foremost into a hidden dell. 

Dick gasped, partly from want of breath, partly because 
of the dazzling splendours that met his gaze. For this 
dell was overgrown by a dark-leaved plant such as he had 
never seen before—a plant whose blooms w r ere like open 
petals of fire. Those flowers, indeed, turned the dip into 
a blaze of red, while from the mouth of each bloom there 

dropped a silky tassel of 
gold. 

“ My word ! How 
splendid ! ” 

Dick was so lost in 
wonder that there was a 
danger of his missing the 
others altogether. 
Finally, he was obliged 
to abandon his bird and 
set off on his comrades' 
heels. He found them 
scaling a rocky scarp 
down which the water¬ 
course poured. 

A ledge was attained 
at last—a deep, breezy 
ledge overlooking the 
sea. The elders were 
blown with effort and 
drenched with sweat. 
'Mike Ryan, while yet 
they halted, announced 
that he had found the 
promised cave. But, if 
stores had ever existed, 
it was clear that they 
had now vanished. 
There were a few 
oddments: some 
bleached bones, a 
wicker basket, now 
bottomless, and a 
broken shovel. But 
nothing more. 

“ Well, the shovel 
may be useful,” ob¬ 
served Dick. “ Now 
that we’re here, I 
suppose we're going 
to have a look for 
that treasure ? ” 
“Yes, yes — the 
lost million 1 ” 

There was a chorus 
of approval; the 
fact of their plight 




" The craft was fended off only 
just in time to escape a whirl¬ 
pool.” [See pag 349.) 
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“ Rifles were whipped up in a moment, and the noise of a spitting volley rolled to the gorge.” 


could not rob the word “ treasure ” of all its ancient 
magic. 

“ Better' sense to stay where we are,” grunted Dabb. 
" This makes a brave look-out for ships—an' we oughter 
be keepin' watch." 

" Well, two or three of us can remain." rejoined the 
captain. " The rest may go aloft provided they stay within 
fair call and keep well on guard against surprises." 

This suited the young bloods quite well, and they vigor¬ 
ously climbed to the summit, which was only some dozen 
feet higher. 

“ Well, here’s the plateau all right," exclaimed Dick. 

They stood on a broad, open space, belted round by more 
forest—a forest even darker and more mysterious than that 
they had left below. Standing well to the fore was a huge 
cevua tree, the mock sandal-wood, overgrown with parasites 
and made gay at the roots by one of those plants with the 
crimson blossoms, as seen by Dick in the dell. 

The present, of course, was no moment to admire floral 
beauties ; everyone was too excited in thinking of that 
“ lost million " referred to on the strip of canvas. Would 
this, like the promised " stores " in th£ cave, turn out to 
be a false dream ? 

The brightly-blossomed shrub was torn up by ruthless 
fingers, and the whole ground about the cevua cleared of 
bush and tendril. Then they dug, with comparative ease, 
for the soil was light and loamy. Trenching well around, 
they delved deeply, but their hearts seemed to sink with 
the shovel. 

" No use, mates ! " snorted Harkings, dropping the tool 
in disgust. “ There ain’t no plunder 'ere—we're only sold 
again ! Seems t' me—ah, look out ! Niggers ! " 

A spear, even as Harkings shouted, went whizzing past 
Dick's ear, and next moment some scores of figures came 
leaping from the bush. 

They were Fijians of the old and warlike type, girt 
only with bark-cloth and fibre, their bodies smeared with 
pigment. One of the foremost had his fuzzy mop of hair 


dyed scarlet, with, strings of whale-teeth hanging round- 
'his neck. They were all armed with spears or war-clubs, 
a few r having " slashers " at their waists. 

All this, seen in a first flash, produced a daunting im¬ 
pression, and there might have been a sharp retreat but 
for Dick’s rallying cry. 

" The rifles—quick ! Stand your ground ! " 

Rifles were whipped up in a moment, and the noise 
of a spitting volley rolled to the gorge. Two or three 
of the natives pitched over upon their tracks, w r hile the rest 
wavered in their onrush. This gave the white men the 
chance they needed. 

" Back ! shouted Dick. " Down to the ledge ! " 

He was obeyed,' helter skelter, and—though pursued 
by a shower of spears—the little section swmng over the 
scarp and safely rejoined their friends on the ridge below. 

" Koinbo’s men ! " roared Dick. " Square up, here ! 
They’re eoming ! " 

Then, without more ado, the savages came—hot for 
battle, wild to carry out the shrill commands of their chief. 
The first two were shot as they slid to view, but others 
thronged behind, while a flanking party was seen to be 
coming over at a point some little distance behind the 
castaways’ backs. 

" Retreat on the cave ! " cried Captain Grill. " We 
must hold the cave ! " 

This, a really tactical move, w r as carried out just in time 
to save a rear attack, and from the mouth of the cave a 
withering fire w'as opened. This, however, did not last, 
for the cornered whites w'ere obliged to remember that 
their supply of shot was limited, added to which the bolder 
of the foe pressed in for closer combat. 

" Club your rifles ! Rush them back ! " 

The five minutes that followed were grim in the extreme. 
Thanks to the warmness of their welcome, a great number 
of the savages had already scuttled for cover, mostly down 
the steep, so that the hand-to-hand conflict was on pretty 
level terms. The Fijians, forced towards the ledge, faltered 
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right and left, while a couple of shots from the captain's 
revolver completed their dismissal. The last brown leg, 
in ten seconds, had been jerked from view. 

The whites, panting with effort, drew back upon their 
grotto. Mr. Knole had sustained a slight injury from a 
“ slasher,” apart from which there was nothing worse 
than bruises. 

The position, however, was one for grave anxiety. The 
ledge, so far as the Kombo warriors were concerned, was 
novy deserted, for even those who first collapsed to the 
rifles had somehow managed to crawl over the steep. 

” Those bushes below,” muttered Dabb, are probably 
full of ’em. No easy task to keep an eye on the valley 
wi’out exposin’ ourselves to them scugs up above. We’re 
drove to a nasty corner, an’ that’s sure. Even if they 
don’t-” 

“ A vessel ! ” shouted Dick. ” Look—look ! ” 

Every eye was lifted, and there followed a thrill of joy. 
The sighted ship was an iron tramp, perhaps brought out 
of her course by last night's storm, and now steaming 
slowly in order to find a safe passage-way between the 
islands. 

The rest was entirely brisk. Dabb tugged off his shirt, 
making signals with it which were answered fairly promptly. 
The vessel, heaving to, exhibited preparations for lowering 
a boat. The castaways having noted this, waited no 
longer. They set off down the slope, catching what <fover 
they could. 

A group of dark bodies were seen near the creek, but 
a gun-shot scattered them, and our friends came unmolested 
to the shore. Fifteen minutes later they were aboard the 
S.S. “ Delmania,” whose destination was Tilbury Docks, 
London. 

Owing to questions connected with the “ Bellona’s " 
insurance, Captain Grill was not displeased at this 
opportunity for getting straight to London. By now, of 
course, he was reconciled to the idea that he was practically 
a ruined man—little did he dream of what fate held in 
store. 

Dick had preserved that strip of inscribed canvas which 
he had found in the hut on Tevoro Island, and which 
requested the finder to communicate with'” Joshua Mark, 
of Briar Lane, Covent Garden.” 

Inquiries elicited the fact that Mr. Joshua Mark was 
a botanist on a large scale, a man who had acquired wealth 
by importing rare plants from all parts of the world. They 
sought this gfcntleman in his small but imposing .office ; 
certainly they were not prepared for the excitement their 
visit caused. 


“ Poor Delaney ! ” exclaimed Mr. Mark, and for a while 
seemed too overcome to add more. With a strong reading- 
glass he pored over that tattered bit of canvas. 

” Delaney,” he went on presently, ” was absolutely 
my best collector. Of course, he quite understood the 
risks he took, and—like many another good fellow— 
eventually paid for his temerity with his life. I knew that 
it must be so ; quite twelve months since I made provision 
for his relatives.” 

“Do I understand,” asked Captain Grill, “that Mr 
Delaney went to the Fijis for the purpose of finding souit* 
flower ? ” 

“ Exactly. I can show you a water-colour sketch of it. ' 

Mr. Mark, opening a small cabinet, sorted through some* 
coloured drawings and passed one of them across. Dick, 
at once, was all excitement—for here was a representation 
of that crimson bloom with the golden tongue of which 
he had seen such a number. 

“ They are really there,” he cried,' “ crowds of them, 
on Tevoro Island. Mr. Delany, I suppose, found only 
one, at the top of the steep, but, if you went to the isle 
with me, I could show you a little dingle simply packed 
with them ! ” 

“ You could ? ” 

“ I most certainly could.” 

“ Then, my boy—you shall ! ” 

It was the beginning of great things, for, as Mr. Mark 
went on to speak, both father and son realised that big 
sums were spent, and even bigg&r ones earned, in this 
business of finding new flowers.' 

“ In this case,” said Mr. Mark quietly, “ I am going to 
ask you to fit out a special ship. And please say nothing 
as to where you are bound.” 

“ But that million ? ” put in Dick, who was still 
puzzled. “ The writing distinctly said something about 
a lost million-” ' 

‘‘Ah, you misunderstood,” was the smiling answer 
“ This plant is one of the Apocynactce family, but known 
commonly to us as the Million Flower. Professor G 
Million brought home the original specimen, twenty years 
since, but. till this, we have never got on the track of any 
more.” 

This novel explanation caused Dick to gasp, and the 
gasp was followed by laughter—-for he remembered their 
vision of “ treasure ” ! However, there were treasures 
on Tevoro Island of another sort, and in due time they 
were brought away. It was a turn in the fortunes of Dick 
and his father—for they are still connected with Mr. Mark 
and doing remarkably well. 


At the Nets. 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


T HE infallible connection linking practice with perfection 
Is a matter made proverbially clear ; 

And the benefit of practice an unquestionable fact is 
In the making of a cricketer’s career. 

But, that practice, when you take it, is exactly what you make 
it, 

The enthusiast too frequently forgets ; 

For your average increases—or your play goes all to pieces ! 
Through the habits you indulge in at the nets. 

Watch the captain at the wicket, he is playing pretty cricket, 
But he's grateful for professional advice ; 

Every ball he watches keenly, all his strokes are made serenely, 
He may blunder—but he will not do it twice ! 

Near at hand observe the ” rabbit,” whose invariable habit 


Is to wobble and to waver in his game ; 

So he pats and pokes and scratches—as he always does in 
matches, 

And the bowlers get his wicket just the same T 

If you like your cricket “ brighter,” you may contemplate the 
” smiter ” 

Facing half a dozen bowlers with a grin, 

Yelling ” Heads ! " to bend you double (which is often waste 
of trouble, 

For he gets you, notwithstanding, on the shin I) 

Still he jumps and slogs and bellows, like the jolliest of fellows 

Who were ever made the subject of a verse : 

Well, his health may be promoted by the exercises noted. 

But his cricket grows proportionately worse. 


In conclusion, gentle reader, be you striver or succeeder. 

Be your colours still to hold or yet to gain, 

Let me beg you not to quarrel with the salutary moral 
Which these stanzas w*ere constructed to contain. 

When the Champion of the County seems to thrive on Fortune’s bounty 
He is earning all the luck he ever gets ! 

If you want to know the reason of his play throughout the season. 

Go and watch him while he's “ working at the nets ! 
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Liberia, 12 c. 
(Liberian woman.) 


The 



French Indo- 
China, 5 c. (Head 
of Annamese girl.) 


“ B.O.P.” Stamp 
Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR." 

MAY. French Indo- 

China, 25 c. Anna* 
raese girl, full face.) 




North Borneo 

1 c. 

(A Dyak.) 


T HIS month we have, by way of illustrations, our promised 
series of stamps depicting " Native Types." These 
are of such an interesting nature that we have exceeded 
our usual number of specimens shown, the sixteen 
examples being :— 

Gaboon, 2 c., chocolate and black, 
i fr., dark and light 
native woman." 

French Indo- 
and black, " Head 
25 c., blue and 

girl, full face." 

North Borneo, 
black, “ A Dyak." 

Uruguay, 1 c., 

Liberia, 12 c.. 



Native with spears " ; 
brown, " Head of 

China, 5 c., green 
of Annamese girl "; 


Identification of the place of origin could only be made by means 
of the postmark. Then came current French stamps, printed 
on tinted papers and imperforate. But still the obliteration was 
frequently the only sure guide. 

About the year 1881 a new set was put into circulation 
inscribed with the word " Colonies." Yet even then the 


black. 


' Annamese 


c., ochre and 


blue, 

rose. 


1 A Guacho." 
" Liberian 

and 


Gaboon, 2c. 


' Somali warriors "; 2 c., ochre and slate, 
drummer"; 10 c., carmine, "Somali 


" Native 
Fcllattas 

" Heads 

" Native 


1 c., mauve 
native girl." 

20 c., green 
woman.” 

Coast, 1 fr., orange 


and 


woman 

French Oceania, 
brown, " Head of 

French Congo, 
orange, " Native 

French Somali 
and lilac, 

" Native 
woman." 

French Guinea, 1 c., black on green, 
man"; 5 c., blue. Postage Due. 

woman of Fonta-Djallon.” 

Ivory Coast, 5 c., green. Postage Due. 
of natives.” 

Martinique, 1 fr., blue and brown, 
woman with basket on head." 

It will be noticed that the majority of these stamps 
have their place of origin in one or other, of the 
French colonies, which overseas possessions, indeed, 
are exceedingly partial to stamps that bear designs French 

of this kind. That fact we may take to be a 20 

fortunate one. For these stamps, though often 
enough of low 
are quite distinc- 


postmark alone told 
had issued the 
a circumstance of 
take note. 

After a while, the 
locally putting on 
denote the colony 
the stamp. This 
sometimes done 
presses, worked by * 
little about stamp- 
much more as to 
quently, such over- 
a crop of ortho- 
and the stamps dis- 
sell for very nice 
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pattern that is 
with instruction for 
few of them are 
for sale to stamp 
trouble us not at 
looking specimens, 
their own story, 
count alone, if for 
come them to our 
Before we pass 
may be said con- 
colonials in general. 
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catalogue value, 
tive and of a 
commonly packed 
us. That not a 
made principally 
collectors, need 
all. They are fine- 
that at sight tell 
and on that ac- 
no other, we wel- 
albums. 

on, a word or two 
cerning French 


The first series of these was one common 
to all the colonies, of six values, showing a design of the 
French eagle within a circular garter, framed in a square. 


Obock and Somali 
of these depen- 
own pictorial 
great majority of 
for their originality 
treatment. As 
French postal 
always borne the 
when producing 
there are some of 
seldom see save in 
d ition. For all 
colonials are now- 
desirable productions. 


you which colony 
stamp. Now comes 
which you should 

custom arose of 
an over-print to 
that had issued 
overprinting was 
with primitive 
men who knew 
printing and not 
spelling. Conse- 
prints reveal quite 
, graphical mistakes, 
playing these now 
prices. It is well to 
remember that, in case you have ever the good fortune 
to come across any of them. 

With the adoption of a new design, a tablet was 
included therein bearing the name of the colony, 
which latter was thus, for the first time, provided 
with a stamp all to itself. This proved to be an 
innovation most popular with philatelists, who 
bought these colonials so readily that, in unused 
condition, they were placed officially on sale in Paris. 
This was certainly a peculiar, if paying, arrange¬ 
ment. 

Such favourites, indeed, did the French colonials 
become with collectors that the French postal 
authorities resolved to do better still. They gradually 
created an entire series of distinct designs for each 
of these possessions abroad, a start being made with 

Coast. Every one 
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dencies has now its 
stamps, perhaps the 
which are notable 
of subject and its 
above hinted, the 
authorities have 
philatelist in mind 
these stamps, and 
the stamps that we 
an unused con- 
that, these French 
adays mostly 


And as concerns our immediate interest of 
" Native Types," they are certainly among the best of their kind. 
A word of warning may be uttered to those who would make 
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as complete a collection as possible of stamps showing native 
types. Properly classified, it is not every stamp portraying 
the figure of a native that rightly ranges itself under that 
heading. The stamp may, and very often does, illustrate a 


in the way of stamp exchanging, not a few " Comerites " make 
inquiry of me concerning stamp clubs. Primarily, of course, 
most of these societies, larger or smaller, are run by and for 
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as in the instances 
hunting" and 
ing" stamps of 
Company. Or the 
native may be in- 
heraldic device, 
the stamps of 
m er 1 y British 
In the one case 
gory for the stamp 
Industries." In 
that of " Coats 


native avocation, 
of the " ivory 
" rubber collect- 
the Mozambique 
figure of the 
eluded in some 
as is exampled by 
Nyasaland, for- 
Ccntral Africa, 
the proper cate- 
is that of " Native 
the other it is 
of Arms." With " type " stamps of the " native industries " and 
" coats of arms " varieties, amongst others, I shall deal in due 
course later on. Meanwhile, you " typists," see that you do 
not get those others mixed up with the legitimate representa¬ 
tives of our present class. 

The same remark applies to stamps which, though 
seemingly to be classed as " Native Types," are in 
reality portraits of actual individuals who are im¬ 
portant chiefs. An outstanding instance of this is 
the Congo 5 fr., carmine, of 1894-1910 issues, which 
shows a full-length portrait of Morangi, a very 
intelligent chief of the Bangalas, who paid a visit 
to Antwerp in 1894. His wife is seen standing by 
his side. Facial, half-length, three-quarter, or other 
portraits of native rulers are quite usual on postage 
stamps, the potentate being portrayed as wearing 
native garb and head-dress. Less exalted indi¬ 
viduals, too, are sometimes similarly depicted, the 
most fearsome example of the kind being 
that of the " Bolshevik leaders" issue 
of Hungary 7 , only a peep at which gives 
abundant proof of the horrors in store for 
those misguided fellows who venture to 
toy with the stamps of the erstwhile enemy 
countries. 

One or two other " Native Type" 
stamps to which your attention may be 
directed are :— 

French Somali Coast, 25 c., pale 

blue and blue, " Somalis mounted on 
camel." 

Tangier-Laraiche (Morocco), 5 c., lilac, 

" Native woman." 

French Indo China, 75 c., black and orange, " Cambodian " \ 
1 fr., lake, " Annamites " ; 2 fr., green, " Muong " ; 5 fr., blue, 
" Laotian." 

The 10 fr., black and violet, of the same colony shows another 


members who are 
there is a junior 
very excellent 
most of these, 
time, boys “should 
due proportion of 
conducted on 
lines, and that the 
being is for the 
for the sale of 
geneial way, there- 
the average boy 
advised in restrict- 
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French Somali Coast Stamps. 


picture of a Cam- 
we are getting into 
high values. 

The word dyak, 
mentioned, is the 
of Borneo, of which 
land dyaks and sea 
is a native of the 
plains of South 
the pampas that 
countless herds of 
practically the en- 
with food. The 
task of rounding-up 
joys a universal 


bodian. 

what 


But here 
are rather 
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or dayak, above 
name of the natives 
people there are 
dyaks. A guacho 
pampas, or treeless 
America. It is on’ 
there roam the 
oxen that supply 
tire civilised world 
guacho, busy at his 
these animals, en- 
reputation for his 
splendid horsemanship and his ability to subsist on an un¬ 
varying diet of beef that has been cooked before or in the 
fire. 

With a view to the possible widening of their field of operations 
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men. Sometimes 
section, and 
institutions are 
At the same 
remember that a 
stamp clubs are 
strictly business 
reason of their 
exchange and also 
stamps. In a 
fore, I think that 
collector is well 
ing himself to 
boys’ stamp club, 
if of any, for the years during which he is a boy. With the 
knowledge thus gained he can branch out later on, perhaps 
more on a commercial basis, if he so chooses. 

For the stamp club that is conducted by boys for 
boys there can be nothing but unqualified approval 
As before advocated in these pages, I would strongly 
urge any boy who is' a really keen philatelist to form 
a stamp club amongst his fellows, for, besides other 
advantages, there is no better method of extending 
your own knowledge of things philatelic. For the 
benefit, though, of those who desire to become 
members of more advanced societies, I may mention 
that a fairly lengthy list of such clubs is printed 
every week in the columns of '* Stamp Collecting." 

The other day I happened to notice that in adver 
tising their 1921 " Standard Catalogue," Messrs 

Whitfield King & Co. make the announcement con¬ 
cerning it of " No perforation measure¬ 
ments or minor varieties." (An apprecia¬ 
tion of this. " the only catalogue which 
includes stamps of the whole world in 
one volume," has appeared in our " Notes 
of the Month" section.) In another 
business announcement they say, " No 
shades." 

Consideration of those facts prompts 

one to query whether the boy collector 
is best advised in taking notice of. or in 
ignoring, the circumstance that varieties 
exist of most stamps. Amongst other 
differences, there are variety of colour, 
perforation, paper and watermark, each of 
these affording opportunity for infinite study. 

Now, naturally enough, you will at once see that it is of no 
use " going in for" varieties unless you are in a position to 

acquire such. In addition to which, there seems to be a purely 

the matter. For, 
continue ardently 
specimen of each 
what its exact 
or number of per- 
others who glory in 
half a dozen minor 
the same example, 
are to be rccom 
young • philatelist 
To advise you either 
less, for the process 
bent. The one thing 
you as boys not to 
specialise. Begin 



personal element in 
while some fellows 
acquiring just one 
stamp, no matter 
shade, watermark 
forations, there are 
possession of maybe 
varieties of one and 
Both these methods 
mended, each to the 
whom it best suits. _ 
way would be use- 
cornes as a natural 
that I would tell 
do is — don’t 
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your philatelic career by’ collecting everything in the way of 
adhesives. This is the safest plan for the laying of a sure 
foundation, both as regards your philatelic education and your 
actual collection of postage stamps. 
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T HE Head of the House jerked open Foljambe's study 
door and fidgeted unhappily on the threshold. 
Foljambe, who was perpetrating quite respectable 
but quite soulless Latin verse, frowned. Not that 
he wasn’t pleased to see Dixon-Landon, who, as it happened, 
was his best pal, but he disliked being interrupted. It was 
a little idiosyncrasy of his which the House in which he 
called the tune had learnt to respect. 

"Well?” he said, after a minute, but without looking 
up. He had a clear incisive voice, the kind of voice that 
matched his well-cut, handsome, controlled face. It 
wouldn't have needed a very keen reader of character to 
say, offhand, that Foljambe was the sort of fellow to whom 
life had been kind, and who had walked more or less on 
velvet, from his youth upwards. The very set of his head 
on his splendid shoulders suggested that he stood for 
something. He not only looked the whole world in the 
face, but looked down quite unaffectedly on the major 
portion of it. One could safely assume that he had never 
changed hats with a soul since he was born. In his nursery 
days, no one had ever given him a pet name. At Wharn- 
cliffe, where nicknames were as the sand of the sea for 
multitude, he bore his own name. But if Cator's, the House 
of which he was a conspicuous ornament, found him on 
the trying side, they kept the fact to themselves. What 
House wouldn't have been bucked to be run by the Captain 
of the Eleven, even though he did think a frightful lot of 
himself, and had no official claim to handle the reins of 
government at all ? 

“ Well ? ” he said again, knitting those level brows of 
his which gave such a painful, if classic, tidiness to his face. 
Getting no response, he carefully dotted the " i ” in the 
last word he had written—Foljambe never slacked in either 
work or play and it wasn't for lack of sticking to it that 
his verses were as dull as ditch-water—and condescended 
to glance up. The look in Dixie's grey eyes, as they met 
his nervously, quite shocked him, unimaginative though 
he was. 

“ Anything wrong, old chap ? ” he demanded—and, for 
him, sympathetically, too. There weren’t any soft places 
in Foljambe’s heart, but the least granity corner of it was 
reserved for Dixie. 

" N-o-o,” answered Dixie, but with an odd note in his 
voice. Later on, when it became a matter of the utmost 
importance to remember exactly what had taken place 
at the interview, Foljambe found himself trying to place 


thi9 note. When questioned afterwards about Dixie's 
deportment on the occasion, all that he could bring himself 
to say was that the latter had seemed ” mopish.” But 
the word he was hunting for in his own mind was really 
” desperate.” 

Dixie continued to fidget miserably in the door-way. 
Then with a gulp, as though he were swallowing Gregory 
powder, he burst out: 

” 1 say, will you lend me two quid, Foljambe ? ” 

Foljambe stared. Not so much at the request itself, 
as because borrowing was not Dixie’s form and because it 
so evidently set his teeth on edge to make the request. 
It wouldn't have occurred to Foljambe himself to mind 
asking a friend to oblige him with a temporary loan. But 
perhaps that was because the necessity to do so had never 
come his way. He had always had more money to burn 
than he knew what to do with, and even in his fagging days 
had never known the unsatisfied yearning that comes to 
most of his kind on passing a pastry-cook's shop. His 
father was one of the wealthiest landowners in England 
and had always been injudiciously liberal towards this 
only son of his. With Dixie, on the contrary, money 
was always tight. 

” Right-o! ” said Foljambe, when he had recovered from 
his astonishment. ” Of course I will. What’s all the fus3 
about, though ? You old lunatic ! I thought it was 
something serious.” 

The colour that tinged Dixie’s face seemed to imply that 
the possession of tw*o quid was of some importance to him, 
however trivial a sum it might appear to the plutocrat 
before him. 

” Thanks,” he said quietly. He had a voice that made 
you think of a song, and partly because of this, and partly 
because they suspected him of liking poetry and ” slush ” 
like that, the fellows had called him " Dixie-land ” or 
“ Dixie ” from the start. The name, with its suggestion of 
wistful romance, suited him down to the ground. Every¬ 
one called him by it. Except at roll-call he scarcely ever 
heard the sound of his real name. 

” Oh, blow ! ” Foljambe, in the very act of reaching 
out for his purse, stopped with a vexed look. "Awfully 
sorry, old chap. I clean forgot that the Captain's been in 
for my subscription for the new window. He’s cleaned 
me out of every cent I possess.” 

His voice had softened involuntarily. The new window 
was the memorial which the old school was putting up for 
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those sons of hers who had fallen in the Great War—those 
dead boys who had 44 given their to-day " in order that 
other fellows, now that peace was signed, 41 might have 
their to-morrow/' 

Some of those who had " gone West" had been known 
to both boys personally. Old Tredegar, 44 killed in action," 
had been Foljambe’s first fag-master. Brookes, who had 
been mentioned in despatches for conspicuous gallantry 
on the Marne, had been captain of footer, and a rattling good 
captain too. 44 Fatty Gibson "—and it was just the sort 
of thing he would do—had died bringing a fallen comrade in. 
“The Badger"—Captain F. H. Bagot—had been smashed 
by shrapnel, but he had got his despatch through, all the 
same. Out there, in the fighting line, these old Wharn- 
cliffites had given a good account of themselves. In 
billets and dug-outs they had joked and been jolly. In 
trench raids and big offensives they had done their gallant 
bit. No wonder Foljambe's contribution to the memorial 
window had 44 cleaned him out," though, being a boy, and 
an English boy, the memorial and ail it stood for was the 
last thing he would ever be able to talk about. He 
switched off the subject now abruptly. 

“I hear they’re demobbing a lot of the R.A.F.," he 
said. “ What about your brother ? " 

“ He'll be frightfully sick if he has to leave," Dixie told 
him , another little pucker of worry and anxiety adding 
itself to those already on his face. “Flying suits him 
down to the ground. He's aching to stop in the Army. 
He joined up the first week. The very first week," he 
added, with a curious insistence, as though he attached 
some odd importance to the fact. 

44 Oh, well, any decent chap would, of course," said 
Foljambe indifferently. 

Dixie made no answer to that. Instead, he said heavily, 
44 So you can't let me have the two ^uid ? ” 

The distress in his voice affected Foljambe unpleasantly. 
Poor old Dixie I He must want the money pretty badly to 
have brought himself to ask for it at all. And yet, for the 
life of him, Foljambe, who knew how simple his pal's 
tastes were, couldn't think why. Foljambe’s tact was not 
his most conspicuous quality. But he had an inherited 
good breeding that often answered the purpose. It kept 
him now from pumping for any information Dixie did 
not offer on his own. 

44 No, but you can have it all right in a day or two," he 
said reassuringly. 44 I'll write home for it before you can 
say knife." 1 ’ , 

“ Thanks," said Dixie, in leaden tones. “ But don’t 
bother to write, old chap. The money’s no good to me 
unless I can scoop it in to-night." 

Again Foljambe looked the astonishment he did not 
voice. It was unlike old Dixie to keep things dark. As 
a rule. Head of the House though he was, Dixie consulted 
Foljambe on almost everything, and deferred to his opinion 
in a way that was distinctly unhealthy for both of them. 
True, the arrangement worked out admirably, as far as the 
House itself was concerned. Though everybody—except 
Cuyst—liked Dixie, they mightn’t have 44 minded " him 
if he had had to run his job single-handed. But with 
Foljambe to back him, he found it a fairly soft thing. And 
while he invariably headed every examination list and 
carted off an armful of books every Speech Day, Cator’s, 
under Foljambe’s brilliant and persistent coaching, gave 
a better account of itself at cricket than any House in the 
school. On its domestic side it was excellently run too, Mr. 
Cator, the house-master, being an admirable organiser and 
manager. He wasn't a great favourite, but Cator’s had 
nothing to grumble at in the way they were fed and 
housed. He had an uncanny knowledge of all that went 
on behind his back that did not add to his popularity. 
He had a predilection for rubber-soled shoes which had 
earned him the nickname of 44 Pussy." 

Dixie was turning rather drearily away when Foljambe 
stopped him. 44 Why don't you try the Rook ? " he 
suggested. 44 He’s always flush." 

Dixie brightened up a little. 44 That’s a scheme," he 
said and went off at once. 


The Rook was such a close pal of Dixie's that it was only 
because it was so much against the collar for him to borrow 
at all, that he hadn't thought of doing so on his own. He 
made his way to that gentleman's study now, and in 
answer to an alert 44 come in," entered. 

The Rook looked pleased to see his visitor. Somehow, 
quiet little chap though Dixie was, most people did feel 
that way about him. He was so sympathetic that any 
conversation seCmed to get more interesting when he was 
there, even if he only listened. You could tell things that 
mattered to Dixie, too, in a way it wouldn't have occurred 
to you to do to other people. 

Cawdor was the Rook's real name. But, though there 
was a punning reference to this in his nickname, he would 
probably have been called it in any case. His hair was the 
blue black of a rook's plumage, and so smoothly brushed 
tfiat it looked as though you could slide down it. He had a 
long beak-like nose, and bird-like eyes, very bright and 
piercing. He was the sort of fellow who would always 
stand out in any crowd. While Foljambe was just an 
extra fine specimen of the typical English public-school boy, 
the Rook was in a class to himself. 

He was unusual in his ways, too. He had an absolute 
passion for discovery. He devoured books on crime and 
criminology, and read every new detective yarn as soon as 
it came out. He told ripping stories of mysterious crimes 
after 44 lights-out " in the dormitory, or rather had done so 
before he became a prefect, and had actually had one of his 
tales accepted by a magazine of fiction. 

He was reading what, from the title, appeared to be a 
particularly thrilling specimen of the literature he affected 
when Dixie entered. It was bound in a blood-red cover 
and entitled 44 The Place of Shambles." The Rook kept 
his finger on the page he was at, as he looked up. 

44 Like to borrow this when I'm through, with it, old 
chap ? " he asked, as one conferring a priceless favour. 
44 I've just got to the bit where the villain poisons a whole 
family by giving 'em a tasty dish of toad-stools-" 

44 Can you lend me two quid. Rook ? " asked Dixie, 
cutting him short. 

The Rook stared, much in the same way that Foljambe 
had done. Dixie had nev^r asked for as much as the loan 
of a shilling from him before. Besides, he wasn't used to 
this new brusquerie of his manner. The Dixie he was used 
to would have taken a real interest in the masterpiece of 
crime he was describing, if for no other reason than because 
it interested the speaker. 

44 Too late, old chap," he said regretfully. 44 1 paid in 
my subscription for the window to the Captain this morning. 
It's left me broke." 

Dixie’s face dropped to his boots, and the phenomenon 
interested the Rook. Unlike Foljambe he tried to ferret 
out the cause. 

44 What's the trouble ? " he asked. 

Dixie didn’t answer. 

The Rook was on the mystery like a pointer. 44 I*don't 
want to pry into the secrets of your private life, old chap," 
he began laughingly-^and paused in astonishment as he 
saw how Dixie flinched. 41 Here, I'll write home for the 
stuff, right away," he exclaimed. 44 The pater's not good 

at parting, but when I explain that the case is urgent-" 

he stopped with his head at an inquisitive angle, but again 
Dixie declined to gratify his curiosity. 

“ I can’t wait," he said. 44 Sorry to have bothered you. 
Thanks awfully for offering to write, but it wouldn't be any 
good. I must have it before post time." 

44 Try Solomon," suggested the Rook, though not very 
hopefully. 44 But the odds are that the Captain's cleared 
him out too. Old Sol’d give his head to anyone who 
asked for it—not that it would be much catch though." 

44 I'll try my luck there, anyway," said Dixie, and 
departed. 

His retreating footsteps sounded as though they were 
weighted with lead and set the Rook pondering. Why 
Dixie, of all people, wanted two pounds so desperately was 
a problem. If it had been some of the Fifth Form fellows, 
whose habits were suspected by the Rook, although in that 
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well-run House, " the Cock House," as it was universally 
held to be, their discovery would have been a profound shock, 
he could have understood it better. But Dixie’s life had 
seemed an open book to this keen-eyed pal of his. Having 
got to this point in his cogitations, the Rook pulled up 
rather sharply. Come to think of it, old Dixie hadn’t been 
half the chap , he used to be, this term. As sweet- 
tempered as ever, certainly. But down-hearted and 
worried somehow. With a mystery to solve, the Rook 
was on his own ground. But what he couldn't get over 
was the fact of Dixie being connected with such a thing. 

Solomon's was the most untidy study in Wharncliffe, 

and that is saying a 
good deal. Visitois 


“ Solomon's moon-face puckered in sympathy, 
to ask Cuyst?' he suggested hesitatingly.” 

had simply to wade through a litter of specimens, beetles 
and butterflies stuck on pins, boxes of silk-worms, a tame 
toad, white mice, stag-beetles and such small game. A 
smell of chemicals invariably made the place too fuggy 
to breathe, almost Sometimes, when Solomon had a fit 
of bird-stuffing. the whole corridor suffered with the offen¬ 
sive odours that prevailed. 

Solomon's round, good-natured face grew perturbed as 
he listened to Dixie’s request. He hated to refuse anybody 
anything. But it was as the Rook had foretold. 

"I’m frightfully sorry, Dixie, old man," he said, and 
looked it. " But the Captain’s been in, you know, about 
the window and—and " 

" Of course, I know," said Dixie. " It's the same with 
everybody. He came to me too, but I had to ask him to 
wait a bit." 

" What about writing home for it ? " suggested Solomon 


rather diffidently. He knew nothing about Dixie's home 
circumstances, except that he was an orphan, and that his 
brother was in the R.A.F. 

"No good," said Dixie shortly. " Besides, there isn't 
time." 

Solomon's moon-face puckered in sympathy. " I sup¬ 
pose you wouldn't care to ask Cuyst ? " he suggested 
hesitatingly. 

“Cuyst?” Dixie's beautiful voice sounded almost 
harsh in its contempt. " That poisonous beast. Hardly 1 " 

" Oh, of course not," agreed Solomon. " I only men¬ 
tioned him because you seemed so—so—driven to the wall, 
and—but of course I quite see you’d loathe to ask a cad 
like that." 

"I'd rather choke myself," said Dixie. " But what 
makes you think he has the cash ? " 

Like other very simple-minded people, Solomon occa¬ 
sionally had some surprisingly acute ideas. "I can’t 
see a chap like that forking out much for the 
window, can you ? " he asked. 

" No," agreed Dixie. He was silent for a 
moment after that and Solomon, watching him 
helplessly and wretchedly, was horrified at the 
pallor of his face. " I suppose I’ll have to 
see if he will," he said, after that minute's 
battle with himself. 

" But you said you’d rather choke your¬ 
self ! " protested Solomon, amazed. 

" So I would—a thundering sight rather," 
Dixie agreed, and took his departure with¬ 
out saying any more. 

That Dixie disliked Cuyst was nof sur¬ 
prising. Most people did. But that Cuyst 
should hate Dixie requires some explaining. 

Towards the end of last term Solomon’s 
tame toad, having decided to take a walk, 
had wandered up the corridor until it met 
Cuyst. Cuyst's peculiar form of humour 
suggested to him that it would be a bright 
idea to inflate the unhappy creature, much 
in the same way that a small child inflates 
a toy balloon. We all know what happens 
to the balloon when the inflating process is 
carried on too long. The toad was saved 
from that fate merely because Dixie hap¬ 
pened to come along at the psychological 1 
moment. On that occasion the Head of 
the House ran his own show in the most 
surprising way. He handed it out to 
Cuyst in a manner not even Foljambe 
himself could have bettered, and when he 
had let off steam, gave him five hundred 
lines. Cuyst, in a lunous rage at being 
talked to like that by a fellow half his 
size, Head of the. House though he was, 
refused to do them. Dixie promptly gave 
him his choice, of bending over, or being 
reported to the Doctor. There were reasons 
which rendered it highly inexpedient for 
Cuyst to meet the Doctor again just then, 
the latter having intimated on a previous occasion that 
their next meeting of an unpleasant nature might be their 
last. Having no wish to be expelled, Cuyst was obliged to 
submit to the humiliating alternative. Sending a fag to 
fetch a chair and a cane, Dixie then and there made the 
big Fifth Form fellow assume the required posture, and in 
front of a deeply interested audience gave him four of the 
best. It was not an experience Cuyst was in any likelihood 
of forgetting. 

Dixie paused for a moment before Cuyst’s study door. 
Anyone looking at him might have almost seen him 
get older with pure loathing of the task in front of him. 
Then, with a little straightening of his shoulders, as though 
adjusting them to a burden, he knocked. 

“ Come in," said Cuyst in the strident voice Dixie dis¬ 
liked, and the Head of the House entered. 

Cuyst scowled at him, but Dixie had expected that. Since 


1 1 suppose you wouldn’t care 
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the affair of the tortured toad, Cuyst had never lost an 
opportunity of showing his enmity. 

No two boys at Wharncliffe were alike, of course. Each 
one was differentiated from the rest by a thousand little 
traits and interests and ambitions that made him a sepa¬ 
rate personality. But, with one exception, they belonged 
to the same class. Arrogant Foljambe, Dixie with not a 
scrap of starch about him, the Kook with all his queer 
detective leanings, stupid old Solomon—one and all, down 
to Lavender, Dixie’s graceless fag, were all stamped with 
the indefinable marks of breed. The hall-mark of the 
public-school boy was on them all. 

Cuyst was the exception. Wherever the difference lay, 
it was palpable enough, although it was difficult to define. 
Solomon had quite naturally referred to him as a “cad,” 
and this not because of his morals—which were 
bad enough, in all conscience—but because of 
his manners. He was a leader among the 
rowdy Fifth Form element we have mentioned, 
but rather barred by the 
House as a whole. 

I n appearance, with his dark 
hair, and sullen, handsome, 
hawk-like face, he was strik¬ 
ing enough. There was a 
latent power about him some¬ 
where, which would always 
prevent him from being over¬ 
looked, although it might 
easily make him hated. 

M When you’ve finished ! ” 
he said insolently now, as 
Dixie stood in the doorway 
without speaking. 

Dixie swallowed hard. For 
an instant it seemed as though 
he were going away without 
•peaking. 

" Well ? ” said Cuyst, in¬ 
solently still, but in some 
•urprise too. The Dixie who 
had handed him out home 
truths for five minutes on 
end, and given him a public 
caning, was a very different 
person from the nervous, 
tongue-tied fellow standing 
in the doorway now. 

Again Dixie made that little 
involuntary movement of his 
shoulders as though bracing 
himself to endure a burden 
that an older person might 
have found pathetic. If 
Cuyst noticed it, and there 
was little those inscrutable 
brooding eyes of his did not 
notice, he probably enjoyed 
the sight. 

Dixie came to the point at 
once. 

" Can you lend me two quid, Cuyst ? M he said. 

“ Can I what-er ? ” was the way Cuyst answered a ques¬ 
tion that had been the surprise of his life. 

“ Lend me two quid ? ” repeated Dixie steadily. 

“ Weil, I’m blowed l ” A little evil smile crept into 
Cuyst’s eyes and played about his mouth. He unlocked 
the top drawer of his bureau—he was the only fellow at 
Wharncliffe whom you would have found taking the pre¬ 
caution to keep his money locked at all—and took out his 
purse. He selected two one-pound notes from what 
appeared to be quite a fat little roll of them, and returned 
to his place. 

•• What the dickens do you want them for ? *' he 
asked. 

Dixie’s lip curled involuntarily. “ I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you that,” he said politely—far more politely than he 


would have spoken to a fellow he liked. M But you can 
bet your life I need them pretty badly.” 

” Or you wouldn’t have come sponging on me ? Trust 
you for that! ” said Cuyst with an odd, bitter note in his 
voice. ” Why don’t you go to your own crowd ? You’ve 
lots of pals here—why don’t you try cadging from them ? ” 

“I did try—cadging—from them,” Dixie informed him. 
with the same patient politeness. ” But the window’s 
cleared them out. you see.” 

He probably didn’t intend it. But it was as though he 


found it distasteful to even speak of what, to every Whaxn- 
cliffite, was such a sacred thing as the window, to such an 
outsider as Cuyst at all. 

” And you supposed that I shouldn’t let it clear me 
out ? ” asked Cuyst, whose reading of Dixie seemed fairly 
uncanny. 

Dixie said nothing. 

” Well, you supposed jolly well right,” Cuyst told him. 
his voice a snarl. ” What’s the good of stumping up for 
the beastly thing ? I’ve no use for a rotten old window 
myself.” 

“ We have,” said Dixie, the cutting gentleness of his 
voice putting Cuyst miles away. ” But we needn’t discuss 
the window, need we ? If you’ll lend me the two quid 1 
came about, I’ll be no end obliged. I can let you have it 
back next week at the latest.” 
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Cuyst rustled the notes between his fingers, but forbore 
to pass them over. “ You can’t have much pride in you ! " 
he laughed. “ Coming here oil the mooch, after all that’s 
happened. But some fellows don’t mind eating dirt, of 
course ! " . 

A little unconscious, delicate shiver of disgust that shook 
Dixie from head to foot seemed to show that he was not 
that sort of fellow. 

“ I haven’t forgotten all the pretty names you called 
me last term," snapped Cuyst. 

" I didn’t intend you to forget them," said Dixie. 

"You said a weasel with a rabbit, or a cat with a mouse, 
wasn’t in it with me," flared up Cuyst. " You said I was a 
Jow, cruel brute who ought to be kicked out of the place. 
You said bounders oughtn’t to be allowed at Wharncliffe, 
and you couldn't think how a cad like me had sneaked 
himself in." 

" Jolly good memory you’ve got, Cuyst I " said Dixie 
admiringly. 

Cuyst made a threatening step forward, but Dixie didn’t 
retreat an inch. " Do you think I liked being slanged 
before the kids an' that ? " he demanded, his harsh voice 
thickening .with rage. 

" I didn’t expect you to be crazy over it! " Dixie agreed. 
" But, come to think of it, the toad wasn’t exactly en¬ 
joying himself either, was he ? " 

Cuyst’s eyes glowed. And that is no figure of speech. 
They were curious eyes, very deeply set, with odd yellow 
flecks in them, which, when he was angry, made them look 
the colour of marmalade. When Cuyst’s eyes looked like 
that, there was danger ahead for somebody. 

" When I think I let myself be caned by a little whipper- 
snapper like you, I could strangle you ! " flamed Cuyst. 
He took another threatening step forward, his hands actually 
clenching. His furious, working face was so close to Dixie's 
that, if the latter had been interested in the subject, he 
might have noticed that the other’s eyes had turned to the 
■exact shade of the best golden-brown gingerbread. 

But Dixie wasn’t interested in Cuyst’s eyes, or in Cuyst 
himself. And he certainly wasn’t frightened of him, 
although the big furious fellow towering over him, in the 
black rage he was in now, was formidable enough. " Oh 
I shouldn’t do that if I were you," he said indifferently. 
" I’ve never tried, of course. But I should imagine th^t 
hanging would be a jolly sight more unpleasant than 
bending over ! " 

" While you were giving me those four cuts," said 
Cuyst, his voice so thick with fury that it was difficult 
to distinguish the words, " I swore I’d pay you back 
with interest for every one of them." 


He was still holding the notes, and with a sudden feline 
movement he began to dangle them up and down in front 
of Dixie's eyes. 

" Well, here's your first chance. You're in luck 1 " was 
all the change he got out of his victim. 

" You're about right there ! " foamed Cuyst. He 
stopped dangling the notes and deliberately tore them and 
re-tore them into a hundred tiny pieces, finally flinging them 
full in Dixie's face. Dixie, who had watched the process of 
destruction dispassionately, received the shower without 
flicking an eye-lash. 

" On the wasteful side, what, Cuyst ? " he observed 
mildly. 

" Cheap at the price 1 " Cuyst flared back. " That'll 
show you how little a measly two pounds, that means such 
a lot to you that you can bring yourself to ask me to lend 
it to you, matters to me." 

A flicker of faint, indifferent sarcasm touched Dixie’s 
face as he looked at the speaker. "You ought to be 
simply rolling in money, Cuyst, if the law of compensation’s 
anything to go by ! " he said lightly. 

" You stuck-up, swaggering puppy ! " cried Cuyst, 
bestowing two adjectives on Dixie that in all probability 
had never been addressed to him in his life before. 
" You wait, though 1 That’s only one of the *cuts paid 
back. You'll sing to a different tune when I’m through 
with the other three." 

" Sounds exciting," said Dixie. As a matter of fact, it 
'was to be exactly that. When the fourth cut was paid back 
—but that is the end of the story. 

" I suppose you'd like me to keep it dark from the other 
fellows—your coming here, cap in hand, and asking me to 
please be so kind as to lend you two quid ? " sneered 
Cuyst. 

" My good Cuyst I "—Dixie’s voice had a sound in it that 
seemed to justify the epithets Cuyst had just hurled at him— 
" Why do you suppose I should mind you telling ? You’re 
as free as air to tell every fellow in the place every word 
that's passed between us, as far as I’m concerned." 

" You bet I will ! " snarled Cuyst. " The House'll 
know what to think of a chap who treats another fellow 
as you've treated me, and then comes with his tail between 
his legs to ask favours of him. Tell I What on earth 
made you think I shouldn’t tell ? " 

" Nothing 1 " said Dixie a little wearily. " I suppose 
you can’t help being a cad, Cqyst, but you do shout it out 
so. Awfully sorry to have bothered you, all the same." 

With that, Dixie took his departure. How he put in 
the rest of his time that day was to be the subject of a 
good many people's speculations. 


CHAPTER II. 

DIXIE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


i l E fags at Cator’s possessed quite 
as much inherited sin as the 
rest of their kind. But they 
were so nicely brought up by 
Foljambe and Mr. Cator that 
it didn’t get such a chance to 
show as in less immaculately 
rui houses. But if they frankly 
hated both the luminaries we 
have mentioned, their aversion 
to Foljambe was tinged with 
the deepest awe and respect. True, Dixie was the official 
-wielder of the cane; but, as everyone knew, the flat of 
bat in the hands of the mighty Captain of the Eleven 
was a far more efficient weapon. Besides, Foljambe’s 
prestige was such that, even if he hadn't been a man of 
his hands, the small fiy wouldn’t have dared to disobey 
his slightest order. 

With Dixie it was different. They took advantage of 
him at every turn. They traded on his good nature and 
his dislike to be worried. And, since it was far less trouble 


to do a thing himself than to see that a fag did it properly, 
it had ended in the Head of the House getting far less 
service than anyone else in the place. 

Still, Dixie had his uses, even with the juniors. When 
that horrid wire came saying that little Bubbles’s mother 
wasn’t expected to live, it was Dixie they fetched to the 
poor baby as a matter pf course. Bubbles's mother 
recovered, by the way, and Dixie was just as useful in 
giving the little chap the run of his study on a day in which 
he was too choking with joy to speak almost. His real 
name, by the way, was Smith, but his School called him 
Bubbles because he was afflicted with curls. Dixie was 
rather jolly, too, in reading aloud to the Pippin, who hap¬ 
pened to be his own property, when the latter’s eyes had to 
be bandaged as a result of experimenting with Solomon's 
chemicals. And if Dixie hadn't advised young James to 
make a clean breast of it to the Doctor in that matter of 
cheating over an exam paper, who knows whether that 
promising youth would have been with them to-day ? Oh 
yes, Dixie certainly came, in handy in emergencies of this 
kind. 
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It seemed rough luck on him, though, that Providence 
should have bestowed on him not only the Pippin, but 
Lavender also, as a fag. They were not only the rowdiest 
of their tribe but bitter rivals as well. Up to the present 
the Pippin—whose real name was Appleby—was the 
acknowledged leader of the juniors of his House, but it was 
a position which Lavender was always hoping to wrest from 
him. This, not unnaturally, led to strained relations 
between them. Their eternal battle-ground was Dixie’s 
study. Here an unending wrangle went on. The Pippin 
wouldn't fill Dixie's bath because he considered it Laven¬ 
der's place to do so, and for the same reason declined to 
take his boots to be cleaned. lavender, for his part, 
refrained from even flicking a duster about the furniture, 
since he chose to consider that that particular domestic 
duty was the Pippin's job. They wrangled about all 
culinary operations in the 
same way, with the result 
that, more often than not, 

Dixie ended by turning them 
out neck and crop and making 
his own tea and cooking his 
own eggs. It was less trouble, 
of course. But it was just as 
unhealthy for everybody as 
was Dixie’s attitude towards 
Foljambe. 

The Pippin was a nice-look¬ 
ing, rosy-cheeked little boy. 

The dirt did not adhere to 
him as it did to some of his 
fellows, with the result that 
he always looked as though 
he had been well washed and 
scrubbed. Lavender—it was 
his real name—was a small, 
dark, impudent-looking little 
person with irritatingly bump¬ 
tious ways. You might have 
thought he had far less saving grace in him than the Pippin; 
but, as a matter of fact, there wasn't a pin's point to choose 
between them in the way of rowdiness and evil-doing. 
Both had equally fallen natures. 

To-day, Dixie was in no mood to settle, or even listen 
to, the squabbles of the pair. He came into his study rather 
hurriedly, and frowned with.an unwonted impatience as he 
heard the usual noisy wrangling going on. 

" There isn't any milk," he heard Lavender saying, as 
he glanced into the empty milk-jug with well-simulated 
surprise. 

" Not really ? " observed the Pippin, with elaborate 
sarcasm. " Perhaps it's because you've not fetched any." 

" Fetch it .yourself ! " retorted Lavender. 

“ Catch me!" said the Pippin. 

“ You beastly little ass ! " was Lavender’s next contri¬ 
bution to the conversation. 

" I know a beastlier," returned the Pippin. " You 
are 1" he added, as though fearing the delicate innuendo 
might have missed its mark. 

“ Drop it, you young ruffians," Dixie exclaimed, and there 
was enough real irritation in his voice to make the pair 
desist. 

“ I can't make your tea, Dixie, because Lavender won't 
fetch the milk," complained the Pippin. 

" I like that! Why should I fetch it ? Why doesn’t 
he ? " protested Lavender. 

Dixie's reply was prevented by a knock at the door, and in 
answer to his unwontedly impatient "Come in ! " “Nosey " 
Isaacs entered. He was a Middle School boy with a rather 
Jewish cast of countenance. The most conspicuous 
feature of his face was indicated by his nickname. 

“ I say, Dixie, can you change me a pound-note ? " he 
said. " I promised the Captain I'd let him have my 
subscription for the window in to-day." 

Dixie smiled a little ruefully. " You’ve come to the 
wrong shop. Nosey," he said. " I'm afraid I can't help 
you." 


“ Can you change a ten-shilling note, then ? " asked 
Nosey. He took out two ten-shilling notes from the 
same envelope from which he had taken the first one- 
pound one, and, as he spoke, handed one of them out in 
Dixie’s direction. 

“ No go," said Dixie, shaking his head. Then as his eyes 
fell on the three notes—one for, one pound and two for ten 
shillings—that Nosey was waving about almost as ostenta¬ 
tiously as Cuyst had done, he added laughingly, " Come 
into a fortune in your old age, Nosey ? " 

“ Got ’em this morning for a birthday present from 
an aunt of mine," Nosey explained. " Ripping, wasn't 
it ? " 

“ Topping ! " Dixie agreed, in that nice way he had of 
being pleased at another persona's good fortune. " Sorry 
I can’t change them for you. But the Captain will for 

a cert. He must have no end 
of cash in to-day." 

" Oh, I shan't worry about 
it to-night," said Nosey. " To¬ 
morrow’ll do just as well. 1 

say, Dixie-" 

" I can’t listen now," said 
Dixie. " Clear out, Nosey 
I’ve some letters I must get 
off to-night." 

Nosey departed, and while 
Dixie sat down at his bureau 
and began to write, the Pippin 
and Lavender proceeded to 
take up their quarrel at the 
point where Nosey’s entrance 
had stopped it. 

" Well, what about that 
milk ? " asked the Pippin. 
" Why don't you fetch it. 
you lazy beast ? " 

* * Lazy beast yourself! Why 
should I go fooling away my 
time fetching milk when it's your job ? " retorted 
Lavender. 

Dixie made a warning sound as he wrote, but without 
turning round. It had no effect whatever on the belli¬ 
gerents. 

" Your time’s so precious valuable, isn’t it ? " sneered 
the Pippin. 

" Well, it's a jolly sight more valuable than yours, any¬ 
way," rapped back Lavender. 

Dixie got up with an impatient movement, knocked 
their heads together, but perfunctorily, as though he 
wasn't giving the thing much attention, opened the door 
and shot them both through it. He then returned to the 
bureau and continued to write. 

The big clock striking the half-hour made him jump to 
his feet with a nervous start. It would take him all his 
time if he meant to get to the post-office before the last 
post went out. 

Without waiting to get his cap he was out of the door 
like a shot. Less than five minutes afterwards he was 
back again. He reopened one of the letters—it had been 
closed down such a short time that the gum didn't give 
him much trouble—and was in the very act of fastening 
it down again when the Rook entered. 

" How about the two quid ? Did you pull it off ?" he 
inquired. 

“ No, worse luck," said Dixie. " But I can’t stop. 
Rook. I shall have to bucket off for all I'm worth. I’ve 
got to catch the post." 

" I’ll take them for you, if you like, on my bike." said 
the Rook, with a good-nature few people except Dixie 
would have evoked from him. The letters were lying on 
Dixie's bureau, and as the Rook put out his hand to pick 
them up the oddest thing in the world happened. Dixie, 
so far from bursting out with the effusive gratitude which 
the Rook considered his due, snatched them up at the exact 
moment when the Rook’s sharp eyes were involuntarily 
falling on the address of the topmost one 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XX. —It is always interesting to collect coins and stamps of 
those countries and places which have changed hands. An example 
of these is the issues for use in the Ionian Islands, which were under 
the protection of Great Britain until 1864. The piece illustrated 
has upon the obverse the winged lion of St. Mark, and ou the 
reverse the figure and legend of Britannia. * 
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” Hello I ” the exclamation was actually startled out 
of the Rook in his amazement. 

Dixie made no answer. But as he stood staring at 
the Rook, shocked himself at what he had done, a slow, 
painful flush mounted to his cheeks. He had such a 
sensitive face that it seemed to reflect every emotion. 
But the expression on it now’ was the last one any human 
being would ever have expected to find there. The Rook 
had a far more analytical and subtle brain than Foljambe 
You will remember that the latter, a short time before, 
had been utterly unable to interpret a certain note in 
Dixie's voice. The Rook did not suffer under the same 
disability to place the look on his friend's face now. If 
ever a human countenance expressed shame, Dixie’s 
expressed it now. 

Neither boy made any reference, in words, to the em¬ 


barrassing incident which had just passed. At least the 
Rook didn't then, although you will hear of the capital he 
made of it later. Dixie just said : 

“ Awfully decent of you, Rook, but I’d rather take them 
myself. I've a reason. But lend me your bike, like a good 
chap.” 

” Right-o! ” said the Rook. But though his w’ords were 
hearty' enough, the tone was a little stiff. Why should 
Dixie thir.k that he wanted to look at the address oh the 
envelope ? And besides, what was old Dixie doing with 
a secret, anyw'ay, that he evidently didn't intend to 
share with even such a close pal as himself ? Given the 
Rook’s peculiar bent of mind, you will understand how’ 
busy his thoughts were on the problem Dixie had so un¬ 
expectedly presented him with. They were soon to be 
busier still. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE THEFT. 


D IXIE was doing his construe in his study that 
evening when “Nosey” Isaacs again paid him a 
visit. But his entrance was not marked with the 
decorum which had heralded his previous advent, 
and its extreme unceremoniousness, when one considered 
the relative positions of the Head of the House and a mere 
Middle School fellow like Nosey, Suggested that something 
out of the way had occurred. Dixie looked up in amaze¬ 
ment as Nosey, having precipitated himself into the room 
like a catapult, stood 
before him gesticu¬ 
lating ' wildly, and 
pouring out a perfect 
babel of incoherent 
speech. 

” Easy all ! ” said 
Dixie. ” What's it 
all about ? ” 

” Someone's prig¬ 
ged my notes ! ” 

Nosey almost 
screamed at him in 
his anger and dis¬ 
may. 

” Oh, stuff 1 ” re¬ 
plied Dixie. 

” But I tell you 
they have, Dixie,” 

Nosey repeated. ” I 
put the envelope 
they were in on the 
bureau by my win¬ 
dow. The wretched 
thing's there now,* 
just where' I left it, 
but the notes have 
gone. Somebody 
must have been in 
and pinched ’em.” 

” Ring off, I tell 
you, Nosey,” said 
Dixie angrily. 

” Why should you 
suppose anyone here 
would go playing a dirty low-down trick like that ? It’s 
long odds that you’ve dropped them, or put them some¬ 
where else and forgotten. Look through your pockets 
now.” 

Nosey did as he was told, but protestingly. ” It’s no 
good, Dixie,” he remonstrated. ” How could the notes 
be in my pocket when I left them in the envelope ? Some¬ 
one must have-” / 

” If I catch you saying that again, Nosey,, you’ll wish 
you hadn't! ” Dixie warned him. ” If the notes are not 
in your pocket, they’re somewhere else. Go to your study 


and have a good look in all your drawers. Or stay, I'll 
come with you.” 

As he got to his feet the Rook entered. Dixie's mys¬ 
terious secret was drawing him like a magnet. 

” That you, Rook ? ” said Dixie, looking relieved. ” Just 
the chap we want. This lunatic here has lost two pounds 
in notes. He's probably shoved them into one 'of his books. 
Silly ass ! ” 

” I'll swear I didn't shove them into anything except 

the envelope, Dixie,” 
protested Nosey, al¬ 
most crying. 

” Well, they can’t 
have walked out of 
the envelope of them¬ 
selves, can they ? ” 
said the Rook. 

“Just what I 
said,” affirmed No¬ 
sey, with an injuied 
look in Dixie’s direc¬ 
tion. 

“We all know 
what you said,” re¬ 
turned Dixie con¬ 
temptuously, “ and 
what you’ll jolly well 
get it in the neck 
for, if 1 hear you say 
again.” ♦ 

“Why, what did 
he say?” The 
Rook’s curiosity was 
aroused. 

“ Oh, that some¬ 
one had prigged 
them,” said Dixie 
angrily. “ Nasty- 
minded little beast I 
Come and help him 
find them, Rook. 
And when we have 
found them, you 
young idiot, I’ll 
give you the best gruelling you ever had in your 
life.” 

The three made their way to Nosey’s study, which was 
situated in an angle at the extreme end of the corridor 
and was one of the oldest parts of the ancient structure. 

Wharnclifife dated from Tudor times, and had originally 
been an abbey. Bit by bit had crumbled away through 
the centuries and been replaced by newer and more up-to- 
date masonry. Some of the houses—the School House, for 
instance—had been built within recent years and w r ere 
provided with all the latest improvements, including 



in the world happened.” (See page 360 .) 
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central heating and tiled bathrooms. Cator’s shivered and 
tubbed in discomfort, but no one could deny that it did it 
picturesquely. 

Studies and dormitories had to suit themselves to its 
structural conformation. And as there were few large 
rooms ana a network of small ones, some of the older boys 
in the Middle School were allowed to share one. Nosey 
shared his with Bletso. 

In the days to come it might well be that Bletso would 
far outstrip any of his contemporaries in fame and im¬ 
portance. He was a musician to his finger-tips, and music 
meant everything to him. He was no good at games. 
He wasn’t bright or jolly, and obviously found the society 
of his fellows a bore—a sentiment that they cordially re¬ 
ciprocated. But put him at a piano and he could make it 
talk to you. He could play things that tugged right down 
at secret feelings that you wouldn’t have let the other 
fellows know you possessed for worlds. But being an 
exquisite musician does not make a person an agreeable 
room-mate if he is a monomaniac like Bletso, and Nosey 
sincerely pitied himself for having to share a study with 
him. The only redeeming feature about the arrangement 
was that Bletso spent as little time as he could in it, putting 
in all his spare hours in the music-room. Perhaps his 
stooping shoulders had their origin in the number of times 
he had been made to bend over, for dreaming away at the 


behold, but admitted very little light. In one of the 
corners there was an ancient cupboard, black with age, 
let into the wall, which would have delighted the heart 
of a connoisseur. At present it was used as the receptacle 
for Nosey and Bletso’s joint crockery. 

Dixie entered in safety. The Rook, on the contrary, 
not only cracked his head but tumbled precipitately over 
the step. 

" An unhealthy sort of study, this,** said the Rook, in 
reference to these mishaps. " Dangers all along the line 1 ” 

“ I've got them chalked up in my mind all right,** said 
Dixie. “ I was fag here in Scrimgeour’s days.** 

" This is where I left the envelope, Dixie,*' exclaimed 
Nosey excitedly. " I planked it down just where it is now, 
when I came from you. And when I came in the envelope 
was there all right, but the notes had vanished.** 

" Perhaps you shed them on the way," suggested Dixie 
sceptically. 

" I didn't, Dixie. Truly I didn’t,** protested Nosey. 

" How do you know ? ’* asked the Rook. His face 
looked absolutely alive with interest. The situation was 
one after his own heart. 

" Because I squinted down the envelope as I put them 
down and saw they were inside ! *' 

" Why ? ** said the Rook. 

" Oh, I don’t know," answered Nosey. " Just to get 





another look at them, I 
suppose. Notes do look 
rather rippin', don't they, 
when you've just got 
them ? ** 

" I suppose you did get 
them. You’re not invent¬ 
ing them for our benefit ? " 
suggested the Rook, with 
his head on one side. 

Words failed Nosey. A 
violent gurgle was the only 
way he had of expressing 
his indignation. 

" Oh, the rotter got them 
all right," said Dixie. " I 
saw them myself. He came 
worrying round to my study 
for me to change them for 
him." 

" Invent them ! Me 1 " 
Nosey had recovered speech, 
and shrieked the words of 
his betters in a frenzy of ex¬ 
asperation. " This’ll show 
you whether I invented 
them or not." He flounced 
to his knees beside the 
waste-paper basket and 
fished' out the two halves 
of a letter which he handed 
triumphantly to Dixie. 


1 * Someone’s prigged my notes ! ’ Nosey almost screamed at him in his anger and dismay ." 

{See page 361.) 


The Head of the House 
waved them impatiently 
aside. 


piano there when he ought to have been doing compulsory 
cricket or footer. He had had less to suffer that way since 
Dixie had been Head of the House than before, since the 
latter not only, more often than not, shut his eyes to the 
fact that Bletso was in the music-room when he ought to 
have been in the playing-fields, but did his best to hide 
such lapses from Foljambe who, naturally, had no mercy 
on crankiness like that. 

Nosey’s study was more uncomfortably picturesque 
than the rest of Cator’s put together. The doorway was 
so low that when a senior entered he had to duck his 
head. Should he neglect to do so, the result was a hard 
crack. One step led unexpectedly down into the study 
itself, so that many an unwary visitor was precipitated, 
violently in. The mullionad windows were charming to 


" Oh, stuff, Nosey ! *’ he 
said. " We don’t want to read your letter. Cawdor was 
only joking." 

" No, I wasn’t," declared the Rook. " You chuck it 
over here, Nosey. In a case of theft like this, every scrap 
of evidence might come in handy." 

"Evidence! Case of theft! Jufct because a careless 
young beggar like Nosey’s chucked some notes about, 
and can't remember what he's done with them—you 
must be off your rocker, Rook ! " said Dixie contemp¬ 
tuously. 

" All the same, we’ll read the letter he's making such a 
song about," said the Rook. 

The letter Nosey handed him was written on lavender 
note-paper in a fine, rather tremulous, hand. The Rook 
began to read it aloud. It began :— 







DIXIE OF THE COCK HOUSE 


Thornbury Hall, 

Siddlesham, 

July 2nd. 

My dear Andrew, —I am writing to wish you many 
happy returns of your birthday. I am enclosing money 
(one one-pound note and two ten-shilling ones) for you to 
buy yourself a little present with. I hear there is to be a 
memorial window erected to the memory of your dear 
schoolfellows who fell in the War. Should you wish to give 
some, or the whole, of my present towards this- 

M Come off it, Kook ! " cried Dixie irately. " You've 
no right to read Nosey's private letter." 

" Well, no, perhaps not," agreed the Rook reluctantly. 
He flicked over the letter with his finger to read the 
signature, with a wary eye on Dixie’s disapproving face. 

" So this is from Aunt Patsy, Nosey ? " he observed. 

M Yes, Cawdor," said Nosey. 

" And were you going to stump up the whole of her little 
present, as the good lady suggests, to the window ? " asked 
the Rook categorically. 

" Drop it, I tell you. Rook ! " Dixie’s voice held a new 
firmness. “What business is it of yours how 
much he was going to give ? As for you. 

Nosey, if you don't set about looking for 
those notes, you'll be precious sorry for your¬ 
self." 

Assisted by the two seniors, Nosey instituted 
a thorough search. They turned out his 
drawers, and shook his books, and dissected df 

his waste-paper basket. But the notes, wher- jj 

ever they were, remained coyly absent from 
view. Bletso came in, in the midst of the 
search, and stopped in surprise on the thres- 

•• Here, feletso, hand over your ill-gotten 
gains ! " was the Rook's cheerful greeting. 

Bletso blinked at him. Sometimes, when 
he had just returned from the music-room, as 
now, it seemed quite an effort for him to 
come back to ordinary life again. " What ill- 
gotten gains ? " he asked stammeringly. 

" Why, the notes you nicked from Nosey’s 
private envelope. The notes dear Aunt Patsy 
sent him, you know," the Rook- told him 

Bletso's swarthy face—it was so dark as to 
give a suggestion that there was foreign blood 
in him—turned quite pale. A nervous look \> \ 

jumped to his melancholy eyes, and he looked 
appealingly at Dixie. Ji 

" That's all right, you duffer," said Dixie 
kindly. " Cawdor’s only ragging. Nosey’s 
been fool enough to lose some notes, and we 
want to know if you’ve noticed them lying 
about anywhere." 

" No," answered Bletso, but he was still startled, and 
his voice shook a little. " I’ve been in the music-room." ' 

* Since when ? " The Rook snapped the question at him 
as though he w'ere trying to startle him into incriminating 
himself. Bletso drew his hand confusedly across his 
forehead. 

" If ever there was a prime idiot in this world. Rook, 
that’s you," Dixie jumped at him. " Here, Bletso, old 
son," he said gently, " it's as right as rain. We just 
thought you might have spotted the notes and so saved 
us the bother of a search. They're safe to turn up some¬ 
where, of course." 

Bletso revived under this sort of handling. " I haven’t 
seen a sign of them," he said. " When did Nosey lose 
them ? M 

" What time was it when I was in your study, should 
you think, Dixie ? " Nosey asked 

Dixie considered. " I'd just come from call-over " he 
said, " and the kids were scrapping about who should get 
my tea as usual. About ten past six, I should think." 

The colour came back to Bletso’s face. " I gave call- 
over a miss," he said. 


” Music-room ? " asked Dixie. 

" Yes," answered Bletso. " I’ve been there ever since." 

" That's quite a good alibi, if you can prove it," said the 
Rook, with his most judicial air. Bletso was beginning to 
look alarmed again when Dixie’s " Your w'ord’s a jolly 
sight better than an alibi, Bletso, you silly ass ! " put him 
right again. 

The search went on for some little time longer, Bletso 
helping, but with no result. Nosey began to get scared. 

" I'm not saying anyone’s exactly bagged the notes, 
Dixie," he began ingratiatingly. 

" You’d better not," Dixie warned him. 

" But what I want to know' is, who’s going to give them 
back to me ? " 


. “‘The Johnny, 

whoever he was, 
tried to slip out 
by the window,’ 
declared the Rook." (See page 364 .) 


" Consider you’ve subscribed them to the window, as 
your aunt advised, and you won't feel the loss of them, 
will you ? " suggested the Rook sweetly. 

Beyond a virulent look in the speaker’s direction, 
Nosey ignored the recommendation. 

" Will the Doctor pay me back, Dixie, do you think ? " 
he asked anxiously. " He jolly well ought ! " 

" Rot ! " retorted Dixie. But he had begun to look 
really worried all the same. It w r as such an unpleasant 
thing to have happened. He again hunted through Nosey’s 
drawers, examined the recesses of the corner cupboard and 
even pulled up the carpet. The dust resulting from the 
latter process set them all sneezing. 

" If I have to go to the Doctor with the yarn, I’d better 
have it right," said Dixie, when he could speak. " Put us 
on to it again, Nosey." 

Nosey proceeded to do so. " I got the letter by this 
afternoon’s post," he began. " I’d been looking out for 
something'of the kind from Aunt Patsy, as it was my birth¬ 
day. That was w r hy I told the Captain I’d be able to let him 
have my subscription in to-day. I ran in after call-over to 
Dixie’s study to see if he could change the notes for me." 
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DIXIE OF THE COCK HOUSE 


“ Change them ! After what your Aunt said ! Well, 
well ! ” The Rook threw up his eyes reproachfully. 

“ She didn’t say I need give them all 1 ” cried the goaded 
Nosey. “ Did she, Dixie ? You heard him read the letter." 

" She left you a free hand," Dixie agreed. " But go on." 

" It was about ten past six you think, Dixie ? " 

Dixie nodded. 

" Well," went on Nosey, " when I found you couldn't 
change them, I thought I wouldn't bother about the sub¬ 
scription to-day. So I just rushed up to my study, shoved 
the envelope with the notes on to the corner of the bureau 
where it is now, and went down to tea. I was playing 
racquets till just now. Then I ran up to my study to get 
my books for prep. I was just going to put the envelope 
away when I thought it felt jolly thin. When I looked 
into it the notes had vanished. Somebody'll have to make 
them up to me, w'on't they, Dixie ?" 

“ Go to prep now," said Dixie, without satisfying him 
on this important point. “ If Mr. Cator slangs you for 
being late, tell him I kept you. And if you happen to 
remember that you've shoved them up the chimney, or 
made paper darts of them, or used them to clean your pipe 
with, you might mention it." 

" How could I, Dixie, when I left them in the envelope ? " 
Nosey protested. 

" Off you go! " said Dixie, and Nosey was about to obey 
when the Rook stopped him. 

" I suppose, as you chucked Aunt Patsy’s letter into the 
waste-paper basket, Nosey, you can bear to part with her 
envelope ? " he inquired. 

" What’s the good of a rotten old envelope to me ? " 
returned Nosey. " What I want is my notes back again." 

“ I seem to remember hearing you say something of the 
same kind before, my young friend," said the Rook. 
" Still, I shall prize Aunt Patsy's envelope, even though 
you are so wanting in natural affection as to be walling to 
scrap it." 

He picked up the envelope gingerly, by the edges as he 
spoke, and dropped it into his pocket. 

Cupidity struggled with bewilderment on Nosey's face. 
If the envelope was of any value, really, it seemed a pity 
to have parted with it. Still wrestling with the problem, 
he made his way out. 

" And now to reconstruct the scene of the crime ! " said 
the Rook eagerly. 

" Crime 1 " snorted Dixie. 

The Rook took no notice of 
him. He was examining the bu¬ 
reau. and measuring its distance 
from the window. He then went 
to the window itself. This was 
about three feet from the ground, 
its mullioned panes opening out¬ 
ward. French fashion. The Rook 
opened them now, disclosing the 
leads about two feet lower down. 

The e extended for about six feet 
on either side of the wdndow. A 
rough coping-stone had origin¬ 
ally been round them, the sides 
of which had long since broken 
away. 

" The Johnny, whoever he 
was, tried to slip out by the 
window," declared the Rook. 

" How do you make that 
out ? " said Dixie, interested. 

“ Well, dusting isn't Nosey’s 
or Bletso’s strong point evi¬ 
dently," answered . the Rook. 

" All the rest of the window- 
ledge is covered with about half 
an inch layer, if you notice, ex¬ 
cept this bit here, which some¬ 
body’s evidently cocked his leg 
over." 


“ Quite good for you, Rook," said Dixie admiringly. 

" The fellow must have been taller than Nosey or 
Bletso," the Rook continued, his eyes so bright that they 
were like little lamps. 

" How in the world do you know that ? " asked Dixie. 

“ Do you see this bit of loose paint on the sill ? " said the 
Rook, who, it was quite evident, shared Dixie's admiration 
at the progress he was making. " Well, in getting out. 
the beggar evidently bumped his head against the top of 
the window-frame. Here's the bit of loose paint that he 
knocked off." He took a fragment of white paint in his 
hand as he spoke and held it out for Dixie’s inspection. 

" Jolly good ! " commented that gentleman again. 

“ If it had bepn one of the kids, he'd have skimmed over 
the sill without bumping his head at all," continued the 
Rook. He made some 1 rapid measurements with the 
measuring tape he always carried with him as part of his 
stock-in-trade and asked impressively, " How tall should 
you think the Johnny was ? " 

" About five foot six," answered Dixie quietly, but with 
an odd twinkle in his eye. 

“ Hang it all ! But that’s just what I make him l " 
The Rook’s voice sounded distinctly injured. 

Dixie laughed. " Cutting you out, eh. Rook ? ” he 
ragged. 

The Rook continued his investigations without replying 
He climbed out of the window and examined the leads, 
Dixie following him. But at the precise moment when 
the latter’s attention was occupied in negotiating the climb 
out, something happened. The Rook saw a small object 
on the leads, which, with a sidelong look at Dixie, he fur¬ 
tively transferred to his pocket. In much the same way 
the mighty Sherlock might have hidden one of his dis¬ 
coveries from the patient Watson, the further to confound 
him with admiration when, at a later stage In the pro¬ 
ceedings, it formed the crux of the whole situation. 

" No footprints, Rook ? ” Dixie was still chaffing. 

“ No, the ground’s too dry,” said the Rook. He glanced 
at the broken coping-stone with a speculative look. “ The 
point is, did he take a header from here, or did he find 
the leads too high ? ” 

“ Any chap with a good nerve car do the drop—easily,’ 
Dixie told him, complete assurance in his voice. 

The Rook looked dubious. “ He’d have to keep his upper 
lip w T ell starched," he said look¬ 
ing downwards over what was 
left of the coping-stone. 

Dixie didn't argue the point. 
" Well, if you can’t hit on any 
more discoveries, suppose we 
tool along," he said. " What a 
beastly business it all is ! ” 

Their way led, almost as a 
mattei of course to Foljambe’s 
study. In those days it wouldn't 
have occurred to Dixie to fix up 
any big row like this threatened 
to be, without consulting Fol- 
jambe first. 

If any fellow in the house 
really was responsible for the 
abstraction of Nosey’s notes, he 
wouldn't have enjoyed watching 
Foljambe’s face as he listened to 
the recital. 

*' Well, of all the low-down 
tricks ! " he said. *' To take 
money from another chap! " 
Anyone who had done such 
a low deed would have de¬ 
served that tone, of course, but 
he could never in this world 
have had a more merciless judge 
Still, as Foljambe said, to take 
money I 

(To be continued.) 



A HARDENED *’STRAP-HANGER.** 


Agitated voice .from above: —“If I have to let go, what will 
you do, Horace ? ” 

Horace (who uses a Tube railway when at home ):—“Change my 
strap 1” 
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The Boy s 

Own Cinematograph 

And How to Make It. 

By JOHN F. LBEMING. 



The Finished Machine 


I THINK there are very many people who are interested 
in cinematographs, very many who would like to make one 
themselves, but have the idea that it is a very complicated 
job. They think that to make a moving picture machine, 
you have to be several kinds of expert; and yet there is really 
nothing difficult about the building; anyone with an ordinary 
workroom can make a cinematograph in a week or so. Six 
months ago I knew nothing about them, then getting interested 
I peered for hours into shop windows, questioned obliging 
salesmen, and in the end got a fair knowledge of how the thing 
worked. I have built two cinematographs since then, and they 
both were excellent; recently I gave two shows at the houses 
of friends, and they are—still my friends ! 

My advice is to those who feel they do not understand the 
subject is to go round and have a long talk with the manager 
of some shop that sells cinematographs. He will think you 
intend to buy, and will doubtless explain everything. 

The cinematograph here described has been in use for nearly 
three months. It gives a steady picture, a really steady picture ; 
22 ft. away from the screen it casts a view 4 ft. by 3 ft. ; and 
ts in every way satisfactory'. 

In a longer room I have shown pictures up to 14 ft. \>y 10 ft., 
but for ordinary home use a small screen is more handy. 

The only trouble you find with a machine of this sort is the 
occasional breaking of the film during a performance. The 
chief cause of this is, that to buy new films is highly expensive, 
and old ones, such as I used, have had a good deal of wear. 
However, good films are obtainable, and with three or four 
thousand feet, a show lasting over an hour can be given. 

The Screen. 

This is made up of white paper. Stiff drawing paper, 5 ft. 
wide, may be purchased from any large stationers, and a yard 
and a-half of this is ample. Two round sticks about $ in. diameter 
are placed at each end of the paper. The sticks should be about 
3 in. longer than the width of the roll, and the edges of the paper 
wrapped and glued round the sticks. When the glue is set, you 
will have a screen 4 ft. by 5 ft. when flat, which will roll up into 
a very small space. 

Now, it has been found that although white is an excellent 
colour for screens, silver colour will reflect just a little more 
light, and, as light is often a very important matter with the 
amateur, a silver screen is an advantage. In a picture palace 
where the light can be increased to almost any extent, this is 
not so important, but w’here a limit is set on the light, there is 
no comparison between a white and a silvered screen. There¬ 
fore, when the paper sheet is fixed to the sticks, it is best to 
give it two coats of aluminium paint. Only the best quality 


should be used, as the cheaper kinds come out more lead colour 
than silver. Round the edge a line of black paint improves the 
appearance. I may mention that this painting will in no way 
hinder the paper being rolled up, or cause it to crack. Finally, 
the screen must, of coursa, be quite flat,, and have no wrinkles 
on when the picture is shown. 

I hang it from a hook on the picture-rail by cord, exactly in 
the same way as I hang a picture. 

Licnrixo. 

If you have electric light and are reasonably certain that you 
will not want to exhibit where there is no electricity laid on, 
the question of lighting is simple. A good lamp is needed, a 
half-watt—for the best results a half-watt, 100 watt, of about 
200 c.p. ; at any rate, ordinary lamps are not much use. A 
length of wire, say five yards, is generally sufficient, with a plug 
adaptor at one end and a lamp-holder at the other. The wire 
costs about two shillings, and the adaptor and holder cost another 
two shillings. 

Some arrangement will have to be made to fix the holder 
so that the lamp, t.e., the half-round of the wire is in a straight 
line with lenses. This can be done by soldering strips of tin 
from the sides of the lantern to the holder, and bending these 
so that the lamp comes directly in the centre of the lens. Or a 
simple wooden stand may be made, such as shown in the photo 
graph. This was built up in about half-an-hour from scrap 
wood lying about the workshop, and has been quite satis 
factory. Really, anything that holds the lamp firm, even an 
empty tin-box, will do. 

If it should happen that you have not electric light, there 
is really only one satisfactory way of lighting ; this is, to use an 
acetylene generator and burners. These will have to be bought. 



The Lighting Set. 


and are rather expensive ; new, they cost £3 or so, but second 
hand it is possible to pick up one in good order for a good deal 
less. The handling of the carbide is quite safe if care is taken 
to keep it dry, and the principle of the thing is just the same 
as those used on an auto-cycle. 
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Film in position, ready for showing. 

Whatever light is used, a reflector is an advantage. Several 
kinds are on the market, and may be purchased for a few pence : 
or one may be made by beating a round piece of tin into a 
concave shape and brightly polishing. The reflector is screwed 
close up behmd the light. 

The Mechanism. 

The building of a cinema mechanism is an expert’s job. There 
may be amateurs who care to undertake it, but the timing must 
be so exact, the rollers so accurate in action, that I know many 
fully-trained mechanics who refused the work. It is a special 
trade, which needs years of training. To buy a proper full-size 
mechanism costs about £ 25 , but small toy mechanisms can be 
obtained cheaply. These toy mechanisms are all full-size, but 
they will take standard films, and are really good for the work. 
Sold as they are as toys, bad pictures are obtained only because 
cheap lenses, bad spool-racks, and childish lanterns are put 
with them. The mechanism is good ; it is the rest of the toy that 
makes the picture so unpleasant. 

Now, if you buy a toy cinematograph, giving about eighteen 
shillings or a pound for it, and use only the mechanism, 
you will have a really good works, and* only need the other 
parts, which you can readily build for yourself. Believe 
me, the mechanism would be beyond you, unless you have 
studied for it as a trade. 

In making the machine, the first thing to do is to get a 
strong base, a firm stand that will keep the cinema still while 
working. (See Fig. 1—A.) The base I used was a board 1 $ 
in. thick, 24 in. long, 12 in. wide. This may be of any cheap 
wood planed, sand papered and painted. Take care that it is 
quite true; that is, that it rests square on tho table without 
rocking. 

The lantern (B) is screwed to this base. It is of tin. Sheet 
tin can be purchased and easily soldered up into the 
shape of a box with a lid at the back; or a biscuit-box 
obtained from a grocer. This biscuit-box—one of those big 
square ones, I mean—should be painted 
black outside and inside. There is a 
paint sold for use on automobile exhaust- 
pipes that does for this very well. In 
the front a round hole will have to be 
cut to take the condenser lens, and at 
the top a tin fitted to cUrry off the 
fumes from the lighting. The fumes 
should be carried off in a sort of chim 
ney. 1 used a gold-flake tin, one of those 
round ones that hold fifty cigarettes, 
drilled a few $-in. holes, and soldered it on 
tho top of the lantern. When screwing r 
the lantern in place it should be as 
close up to the mechanism as possible. 



If a wire hinge is soldered on the lid at the back, so that it 
opens like a door, it will be found more convenient than 
pushing it into place. 

Condenser lens or lenses may be purchased second-hand at 
most opticians. A little discreet talk will probably get you the 
thing cheap enough. Of course, one costing a few pence will 
be quite good enough, but the more you pay—you might give 
five, ten, twenty shillings—the better your light will be. Con¬ 
denser lenses bring the light out of the lantern in a thin jet, and 
this jet of light should go straight on to the gate of the mechanism. 
Without condensers the light would come out of the hole cut 
in the front of the lantern in a wide stream. The lenses narrow 
it into a strong beam. I have not given the size of the hole you 
must cut in the box, as this will depend on the size of the lens 
you are able to buy. 

When you obtained the toy cinematograph, you noticed that 
tho mechanism was held to its tin base by four rivets ; these art* 
easily filed out, and the mechanism can be screwed to the base by 
1 -in. steel screws put through these holes. One word of warning : 

I have found that much of the “ dithering ” is caused by the 
mechanism shaking on the base, and every care must be taken 
to see that it is really firmly screwed down. When in place, it 
should not be possible for the mechanism to move ever so slightly. 

Fig. 1 (C) shows the mechanism. The handle fitted on most 
toy cinemas is rather too small, and it is not a bad idea to solder 
on a longer strip so that a wider sweep can be taken. A handle 
with a larger radius also cause; l jerking, and helps towards a 
steadier picture. 

The film is held on a spool (D) a foot or so above the mechanism. 
As the film comes down, it passes between the gate and on to 
the roller, which causes it to unwind off the spool. Although 
you are turning the handle steadily, the film does not come down 
at one speed ; there is a cam which works this roller, and the 
film stops just twice as long in the gate as it takes to move. One 
picture on the film is in the gate for something like tw*o seconds, 
then it moves down,- taking' about one second to do so. 
and the next picture on the film comes into place in the gate. 
The fan cuts off the light from the gate at just the moment 
when the film is moving, so that on the screen you never 
see the picture moving, but get a glimpse of one picture, then 
another, then another, and so on. All this is worked by the 
mechanism which you buy^ and will need no adjustment. A 
slit 2 in. wide is cut in the base board, between the mechanism 
and the block, to allow the used film to pass away 

The spool is held by two strips of w ood 3 in. by f in., 18 in. 
long ; at the top of these a groove is cut 1£ in. long and £ in. 
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Fig. 1.—The base, lantern and mechanism 
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Fig. 2.—The lantern and lenses 


deep ; in these grooves a length of rod, £ in. diameter, fits loosely, 
and on this rod the spool revolves. It will be seen that the rod 
may be slipped out, and the spool changed in a moment. 
Standard spools are 2 in. wide, so that the wood strips should be 
2£ in. apart, and the rod 3| in. long. 

Just in front of the mechanism the lenses (E) proper are fitted. 
These lenses can be purchased at an optician's, and as much of 
the clearness of the picture depends on them, that it is foolish 
to be mean here. For very long rooms a long lens is needed; 
15 in. being used in some picture palaces, but in ordinary home 
work about 3 in. will be found about right. Explain what 


you want it for, and tell the Bhopkeeper 
the approximate length of your rooms 
if you have to be very close up to the 
screen a 2| in. lens wall give you a big 
picture. The lens is held in a block ot 
wood 7 in. high, in. wide, and 2 in 
deep. In this block a hole is drilled 
the exact size of the outside of the lens, 
and the lens fits tightly in this, so that 
it can just be moved for adjusting the 
focus, but will remain firmly in place 
once it is focussed. The block itself is 
glued and screwed firmly to the base, 
and the supporting pieces for the spool 
go up on each side of the block. The 
centre of the lens must be in a direct 
line with the centre of the gate. 

Further Notes. 

That, I think, finishes the description 
of how to make the cinematograph. 

The total cost is about thirty shillings, and the result 
is a really first-class article. A clear, steady picture is ob¬ 
tained, and it is a machine that may be carried about with 
ease. Naturally, the performance much depends on the kind 
pf films you get, and with a few good reels you can create quite 
a sensation. I wish to be quite honest, and mention a very 
annoying thing that will be sure to happen to you. It is that 
no one will believe you have made the cinematograph. My 
friends all agreo that it is very good, but not one think? I have 
built it myselt. Perhaps you may have better luck, and a 
reputation for truthfulness. 


The Marshes. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


SING the flats of Winchelsea, the broad green level sweep 
of them. 

The marshes stretching placidly beyond the little town, 
The gun emplacements and the Brede, the cows, the 
countless sheep of them, 

The scented, airless, hedge-rimmed lanes, and rush-clumps 
stiff and brown. 

O mine have been the pasturelands, and through the dim grey 
winter-time. 

When rains hiss into London parks, and London pavements 
lie 

Ail heaped with browning snow, or trees are stark and cold with 
winter rime, 

1 will recall the marshes green round Winchelsea and Rye. 

I'll think of Camber Castle set with ivy on the walls of it. 

Grey Camber spaced with sun and-shade and staring out to sea. 

And O ! I'll think of ocean blue, thd sparkle, and fog-palls of it. 
The empty beach, the warrened green, and seagulls drifting 
free. 

I’ll see the white road thrusting down with sheep on either side 
of it. 

I'll see the bungalows and huts, and on the rim of sky 

The Point at Pett, the padded grass, the bald rock, and the 
pride of it, * 

And eastward Penge Ness piercing where the white foqm 
ruffles lie. 

I'U smell the salt of lisping waves. I'll hear the running boom 
of them. 


I’ll turn and see red Rye cut out, now near, now far away. 
And how I'll love the marshes when they spread the hazy gloom 
of them 

With shadowy sheep and low-hung lights beneath the Milky 
Way! 

O lovely English pasturelands, my heart shall sing the praise 
of you ! 

Your drowse of sun, your green canals where yellow iris burn. 
Your winds amid the sapless reeds, the shadow, and the blaze 
of you. 

Your music drawn from marching tides that leave you and 
return. 

Dear English “ polder " ! Some may sing of foreign ways, ot 
glows of them. 

Of Venice, and of Switzerland, and many a lovely land. 

But mine shall be the little towns, the ancient green repose of 
them. 

Yes, Winchelsea upon its hill, and red Rye near at hand ! 

m feed upon their old renown, and it shall be a tale for me 

In winter nights. Old Winchelsea shall be destroyed again, 
And in the 14th century the new town's ships shall sail for me. 

And I’ll bear the brunt of French attacks in the third Edward’s 
reign. 

Its sieges, and its sacks, dark times, and every prosperous sign 
of it, 

The rushing and retreating of the strong capricious sea. 

Its smugglers, and its Huguenots, and then the slow decline of it. 

Oh, each shall make a thrilling tale and wonderful for me ! 


Dear Mother Country, hear your sons acclaim the gracious 
ways of you ! 

Held in your hands, a treasury, your lovely spaces lie, 

Your downs, your fields, and these I sing, swept by the salt 
sea-haze of you. 

The broad, green silent marshes round by Winchelsea and 
Rye 1 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


T HE rumour spread like wildfire through the city that 
there was to be a great sacrifice in tfie arena 
in honour of the god Amrold, who had controlled 
the destinies of the Tongala people from time 
immemorial. The Tongala had inherited a love of blood¬ 
shed from their ancestors, the Ancient Carthaginians— 
a people who in many ways were even more cruel in dis¬ 
position than their powerful rivals, the Romans. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in Umtongali, and the 
enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds when it became 
known that the King’s huntsmen had captured a tyran¬ 
nosaurus, the formidable animal which the Tongala knew 
by the name of niah. 

In the waters of the great lake beyond the mountains 
gigantic lizards were to be found in plenty. These, how¬ 
ever, never appeared in the national amphitheatre for two 
simple reasons: firstly, no cage could be constructed both 
capable of doing the journey and large enough to contain 
such an enormous creature as a brontosaurus; and, secondly, 
experience had proved that these huge lizards; were in¬ 
capable of showing fight. On dry land they had, indeed, 
little or no means of defending themselves, and could move 
but slowly. Formidable they might be in water, but their 
slow-thinldng brains and cumbrous bodies left them on 
terra firma at the mercy of an active man armed with one 
of the long Tongala spears. 

The megatherium was the beast most commonly to be 
seen in the Tongala arena. Several miles to the west of 
the city there was a wide plain, scattered with trees, upon 
which the giant sloth was wont to feed. Seldom did a 
hunting party beat this neighbourhood and bring the cage 
back empty. The niah, however, was far more difficult 
to find, and when found was by no means easy to capture 
alive. The King’s scouting parties were never at rest, 
but, from one year's end to the other, searched the country 
for the great monsters that roamed that desolate region. 
Marobane, it will be remembered, was engaged upon one 
of these scouting expeditions when he fell into the hands 
of the Europeans. Not more than once in every twelve 
months was a report brought to the King to the effect 
that a tyrannosaurus had been sighted. And the beast 
invariably escaped. It was seldom possible to follow its 
spoor, for the animal took readily to water, though there 
is no reason to suppose that it could swim. Unlike the 
great saurians and the megatherium, it appeared to have 


no definite haunts. It was known that a brontosaurus 
would be discovered in the waters of the lake, whereas 
the megatherium was only to be found where trees grew in 
plenty, upon the leaves of which it could feed. The tyran¬ 
nosaurus, on the other hand, prowled everywhere, some¬ 
times being seen high in the mountain range. Carnivorous 
by nature, the brute appeared ready enough to eat anything 
that it could kill, from the gigantic antediluvian lizards to 
the small rock rabbits that swarmed among the foothills. 

Carnivorous, or flesh-eating, animals are, as a rule, more 
intelligent than those wild beasts that live only on herbs 
or fruit, one of the few exceptions to this rule being the 
great order of Quadrumana —in other words, the monkey 
tribe. The reason for this is not necessarily that a nitro¬ 
genous diet is brain-making, but because carnivorous 
animals must display greater intelligence than the animals 
upon which they prey—otherwise they will starve and 
their species become extinct. This is no more than what 
Costello had explained as Darwin’s theory of the Differentia¬ 
tion of Species —a theory which proves, to the satisfaction 
of most people who have studied it, that all things that 
live develop those faculties which are most necessary to 
their environment and well-being ; so that certain physi¬ 
cal capacities become gradually more pronounced, whereas 
others, that are not called into use so often, become weaker 
and weaker until they eventually die out. 

It is natural, when we come to think of it, that the 
tyrannosaurus should soon have become extinct. As a 
carnivorous beast of prey, it must have been a veritable 
blunderer when compared to the lion or the tiger of to-day. 
It could neither spring with suddenness nor climb trees 
like the leopard, nor could it hide itself, lying in wait for its 
quarry at a water-hole. This formidable beast may have 
been very largely responsible for exterminating both the 
dinosaurs and the smaller reptiles that succeeded them ; 
and this would, in a way, account for its own extinction, 
the animal being incapable of adapting itself to so great 
a change in its environment—a world robbed of great, 
helpless, ^illy lizards. 

Animals do adapt themselves in a very remarkable way 
to a change of circumstance for which they themselves are 
primarily responsible. There is no better instance of this 
than the evolution of the horse, or, indeed, all the Ungulaia , 
or hoofed animals. Horses and deer were originally quite 
small four-footed beasts that were to be found only in the 
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great forests of the prehistoric world. There are one or 
two species in existence to-day that are similar to the 
original types—for example, the small hog-deer of the 
American woods, whose legs are not more than a few inches 
in length. These prehistoric deer fed, like all their order, 
upon herbage, preferring the younger growths. Now, grass 
does not grow in woods, and no animal will eat moss. But 
the first leaves of a seedling tree will be devoured with 
avidity by any hoofed animal from a stag to a horse. These 
short-legged deer and horses, not much larger than rabbits, 
bore little or no resemblance to their descendants of to¬ 
day. Feeding almost exclusively upon seedling trees, they 
eventually cleared the forests, the old trees'dying out and 
there being no young ones to take their places. As a result 
of this, in the course of many centuries, these woodland 
animals finally found themselves living upon vast, treeless 
plains. Here, there was grass to eat, but there were also 
beasts of prey who could sight them from a 
considerable distance. They were therefore 
obliged to gallop for their lives, pursued by such 
animals as the modern cheetah, or 
hunting leopard. Naturally, living as 
they did—and still do—in 
herds, it was only the fleetest 
of foot that escaped. In 
consequence, all the species 
gradually, but 
surely, became 
longer and longer 
in the leg, in 
order that they 
might gallop so 
fast that they 
could not be over- 
taken by the 
savage beasts 
that hunted them. 

And thus it is 
that to-day the 
horse, the deer, 
and the antelope 
are the swiftest- 
footed animals in 
the world. 

That the cap¬ 
ture of a tyran¬ 
nosaurus in the 
country of the 
Tongala was an 
event of rare oc¬ 
currence is in no 
way to be won¬ 
dered at. There 
could have been but a few surviving specimens in the 
neighbourhood ; for otherwise the great dinosaurus would 
soon have been exterminated. Few people in Umtongali 
had ever seen a tyrannosaurus in the national amphi¬ 
theatre, and these old men never ceased to relate their 
impressions of the spectacle. As day followed day, the 
people worked themselves into a veritable frenzy of excite¬ 
ment ; and a week before the event, hundreds had come 
into the town from the adjacent villages, and these 
camped out upon the Hill of the Temple and thesurround- 
' ing heights. 

Costello w r as utterly powerless. He knew what was 
going to happen ; and yet he could do nothing to prevent 
it. And what was worse, he believed that not even Pali 
himself could now save the two Europeans, who were closely 
guarded day and night. 

Costello was not allowed to see his friends. He was now, 
to all intents and purposes, a prisoner at large. He could 
go more or less where he liked, and was as a rule to be found 
in the cave-palace of the King ; but wherever he went he 
was accompanied by one or two members of the Royal 
"Bodyguard. 

This was probably the only period in his whole life w'hen 
the great explorer was unable to sleep. Night after night. 


he had scarcely closed his eyes before he awakened with a 
start. Sleep, which came only at long intervals, and then 
for no more than a few minutes, was one continuous night¬ 
mare. Moreover, his waking thoughts were no more 
pleasant. He lived, as it were, in a horrible, fantastic 
dream. Still imprisoned in its great cage, at the western 
extremity of the arena, was the most formidable and 
terrifying beast that creation has ever known. There it 
w r as given enough food to keep it alive, and no more. It 
was kept purposely in a half-starved condition until the 
fateful day should arrive. Also imprisoned in the city 
were two helpless Europeans who, without hope, had naught 
to do but to count the hours until they were to be led forth 
to be slain, after the manner of those early Christian martyrs 
who were butchered before thousands of spectators in the 
Coliseum of Rome. 

Of a certainty, there was no cause to hope. Costello 

truly believed 
that he had 
looked his last 
upon Timothy. 
The improba¬ 
bility that the 
Bakonga’s sig¬ 
nals would be 
seen by Kings¬ 
ton—the young 
airman who 
might, or might 
not, be flying 
northward from 
the Cape—was 
so great that it 
almost amounted 
to an impossibility. 
In this life the im- 
probable often 
happens, because 
human judgment is 
very like to be at 
fault; but the im¬ 
possible never happens, 
because the world is 
rational and ordered, 
human affairs and all 
natural science follow¬ 
ing prescribed and definite 
rules. Timothy would fulfil 
his mission, and then, find¬ 
ing that his efforts had been 
fruitless, would endeavour to 
find his own way back to 
the Congo Valley. That he 
would ever reach his destination Costello was more than 
doubtful. Faithful as the man had been to his employers, 
he had neither the intelligence nor the physical courage 
to undertake alone so perilous a journey. 

In the explorer’s thinking, he himself was the only one 
of the four of them who was likely to come through the 
business alive. On more than one occasion he spoke to 
Pali concerning the fate of his friends. He knew very well 
what his answer would be. He knew, however, that he 
could depend upon hearing a rational and sensible state¬ 
ment of the case ; for he had never been able to regard the 
King as a savage. 

” Did I wish to save your companions,” said Pali, ” I 
could not do so—and you, my blood-brother, know that as 
well as I. This is the first time for years that this animal 
has been captured alive. The people look upon it as their 
right to behold the monster in the arena. If I were to 
cancel the order, there would be‘a revolution. Also, the 
occasion is that of a great annual festival in honour oi 
Amroki, the national god. Personally, I have no great 
respect for Amroki. I attend religious festivals solely on 
the grounds of policy. In the course of my travels when a 
young man, I found that various tribes worship various 
spirits, each in its own way ; and I discovered also that 
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these spirits were, for the most part, invented by the witch¬ 
doctors themselves. Amroki is an ancient god. That I 
will not deny; and for that same reason I must pretend 
that I believe in him. A wise king is he who governs his 
people in the way they desire to be governed. The priests 
will not serve me faithfully unless I give them the weight 
of my support. Therefore, I must see that the religious 
festivals, which have been observed by the Tongala since 
time immemorial, are carried out in the prescribed manner. 
On thi9 occasion at least two victims must be sacrificed in 
honour of Amroki in the arena. If there is no wild beast 
available for the entertainment, the victims must be burnt 
alive in the Temple. This is the custom of centuries. I 
cannot alter it.” 

Costello saw that argument was useless. The King had 
not the power to prevent the approaching tragedy ; and 
the nightmare continued. It was almost impossible to 
imagine anything more ghastly. 

There were a hundred ways of dying in greater pain. 
Death would probably be quick. The teeth of the tyran¬ 
nosaurus were like the fangs of a dog, the largest almost 
a foot in length. The torture consisted not in the event 
itself, but in its prospect, its grotesque and terrible reality. 
A negroid race, retaining in many of their customs evidence 
of an ancient, ancestral civilisation, these people gathered 
in their thousands in a vast, natural amphitheatre, chiselled 
by the hand of Nature out of the virgin, stratified rock of 
that singular country, assembled to behold a performance 
similar in every respect save one to the gladiatorial 
spectacles of Ancient Rome. In place of a lion or a tiger 
to tear into pieces helpless, unhappy victims—a horrible 
and savage beast, half lion, half lizard, in some respects 
resembling both a mammoth and a kangaroo ! This was, 
indeed, a nightmare, possessing nothing, of actuality, 
frightening in its possibilities—at once gruesome and 
grotesque! 

And yet it was true. Costello himself had entered that 
same arena, to find himself face to face with a beast less 
formidable, perhaps, but just as wonderful. He had seen 
with his own eyes animals that were known to flourish and 
abound thousands of years before man was on the earth : 
the brontosaurus, the stegosaurus, the megatherium and 
tyrannosaurus—hitherto he had never regarded geology 
as wholly credible. The science taught that which was true, 
but was almost unbelievable. In that regard geology was 
like astronomy—too wonderful to conceive, beyond human 
comprehension ; and these wondrous brutes actually existed 
in a strange kingdom, lost from the rest of the world, ruled 
by a negro hypnotist, a man who was at once a charlatan and 
a scientist, with something in him of the savage brutality 
of a Zulu warrior and the will-power of a Napoleon ! 
Costello had roamed the globe ; he had seen strange men 
and stranger things; but it seemed to him now that the 
world was out of joint, that everything was upside down, 
and that nothing could be true unless it were incongruous 
and fantastic. 

These were mere words that could help neither himself 
nor his friends. As day followed day it became evident 
that preparations were being made upon an extensive scale. 
There were processions of priests and others through the 
streets. There were banquets both in the Temple itself 
and in the palace of the King. Finally, on the -eve of the 
fateful day, Pali sent a messenger to Costello saying that 
the King desired his presence at once. 


The explorer found Pali in his private apartments, a 
chamber hewn in the rock, the walls of which were covered 
with the skins of various animals. The King lay at his 
full length upon a great matted couch. 

” I have sent for you, my blood-brother,” said he, " to 
tell you that I will do what I can to-morrow to save the 
white men, though I can give you no reason to hope.” 

Costello looked at him quickly. Pali remained silent for 
several moments. > 

” It was at first intended,” the King continued, ” that 
they shoulcLbe led separately to their death, the .boy first 
and afterwards the man with the shining eye. I have 
procured from the priests a favour—namely, that they 
both enter the arena at once. The people welcomed this, 
since they imagined that they would thereby witness a 
more exciting fight, likely to last longer than a few seconds. 
I do not believe for a moment, that two men can prevail 
for long against such a ferocious beast as the niah ; but 
both are brave, and the boy is exceedingly active; and I 
will use my influence to give them additional strength. 
You do not believe that possible ? I will prove to you that 
it is. I have made men, in a trance, do things and display 
strength altogether beyond their normal powers. I cannot 
explain it. I confess, I do not understand it. I only know 
that what I tell you is true. My influence will not affect 
them in any other way beyond giving them strength and 
agility such as no human being possesses. I hope by this 
means to continue the combat for some time; and if then 
the two white men are* still alive, I will personally appeal 
to the people, telling them that it is evident, from wiiat 
they themselves have seen, that the god Amroki does not 
desire the blood of his victims.” 

” And will the people consent ? ” asked Costello. 

” That,” said Pali, ” I cannot say. It depends upon the 
mood they are in. No man can predict the temper of a 
crowd.” 

“ Why have you changed your mind ? ” asked the 
explorer. 

Pali smiled ,\ and in his smile there was actually some¬ 
thing pleasant- 

” I have not changed my mind,” he replied. ” I care 
little or nothing whether your two companions live or die ; 
but, O Wise One, I desire you for a friend, a counsellor and 
the commander of my army. You are the only man who 
has ever come my way upon whom I have failed to exert 
my influence. I have tried time and again, but your spirit 
will not submit itself to mine. For that I must either hate 
or love you; and, it so happens, I love you. I have read 
your mind aright. If I save your friends—even if I try to 
save your friends—you will be for ever grateful. Is that 
not so ? ” 

Costello bowed his head. 

” Good ! ” exclaimed the King. ” I desire that you 
be with me to-morrow. Your presence will be necessary ; 
for the people are never likely to forget that it was you 
who triumphed over the monster.” 

Costello looked up with a pained expression on his face. 

” I am to witness the murder Of my friends I ” he 
exclaimed. 

” Or their salvation,” said Pali. ” Which it is to be 1 
cannot say, though I have a strange feeling that something 
extraordinary—something possibly both marvellous and 
tragic—is about to happen. And now, farewell until 
to-morrow, for I would sleep.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THB OATH OF THE WIZARD KING. 


I T was in the small hours of the following morning 
that Costello fell asleep. Tired out both in body 
and in mind, overburdened by anxiety, for the 
first time for many days he fell into a heavy 
slumber, sleeping long past his usual time of rising. W T hen 
he had awakened, his guards brought him food ; and he 
then went for a short walk in the city. 


The streets were crowded. The majority of the people 
were already wending their way towards the amphitheatre. 
Everywhere there was an atmosphere of suppressed 
excitement. People were laughing and shouting to one 
another. A stranger might have seen at a glance that 
this was a public holiday and a day of festival. 

Costello returned to his dwelling, heavy at heart. 
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Thoughts of the future sickened him. He had asked 
leave the previous night to visit his two former com¬ 
panions ; but permission to do so had been refused him. 
It was thought, no doubt, that he would attempt to 
rescue them, that he would lose control of himself. Pali 
sent a messenger to the explorer, saying that he desired 
the prisoners to be alone in order that he might the better 
bring them under the sway of his hypnotic influence. 

This was small consolation to Costello. He seated him¬ 
self upon the floor of his cave and, taking his head between 
his hands, fell into a brown study from which he was not 
disturbed until the King's messenger again arrived with 
orders that Pali demanded his presence at once. 

Costello walked to the cave-palace like a man in a dream. 
Pali spoke a few words to' him, which Costello did not 
appear to have heard. His thoughts were with his friends. 
A few minutes later he found himself in the royal pro¬ 
cession, wending its way through the main street of the 
city towards the arena. He was walking immediately 
behind Pali himself, who was preceded by his standard- 
bearer. 

On reaching the arena they turned to the right and 
followed the terraced pathway on the southern side ol 
the amphitheatre. The 
King took his accustomed 
seat and ordered Costello 
to remain at his right 
hand. 

"“You are troubled, O 
Wise One ?” said the 
King. 

Costello did not answer; 
but, for the first time, he 
raised his eyes from the 
ground and took in his 
surroundings. He stood 
at a height of about forty 
feet above the level of the 
arena. The terraces on 
the opposite side were 
literally black with people. 

The central space was 
deserted. Before the 
bronze gates to the left 
about twenty men were 
congregated; and these 
were the royal huntsmen 
who were in charge of 
the great, savage monster 
in its cage. In front of 
the gate, at the other end, 
a solitary sentinel stood 
on dutyj and this was he 
who would open the gate 
in order that the two un¬ 
happy victims might be 
thrust forth to meet their 
doom. Costello, as he re¬ 
garded these things, sud¬ 
denly became conscious of 
the fact that he was trembling violently 
limbs. 

The Tongala dispensed with ceremony. In that regard, 
so far as their amphitheatre was concerned, they were 
very different from the ancient Romans or the modern 
bull-fighters of Spain. There was no preliminary 
ceremonial or grand parade. They were assembled in 
that place to see bloodshed ; and the sooner the gruesome 
business began the better. 

For all that, there were no signs of impatience among 
the crowd, which was perfectly orderly. In spite of the 
vast concourse of people that was there gathered together, 
the subdued hum of conversation was so low that it might 
almost be described as a silence. Suddenly, the bronze 
gates upon the right were thrown open, and it was as 
if Costello's heart stood still. 

On the instant, there entered the arena Fred Mellors 


and Augustus Wrenne. Both were dressed in the national 
costume of the Tongala ; that is to say, they wore leather 
aprons around their waists and little else besides. They 
were armed with long spears, so sharp that the bright 
blades glittered in the sunlight. 

No sooner had they set loot upon the light, fine sand 
with which the arena was strewn, than the bronze gates 
clanged behind them. And there they stood, side by side, 
two men before all that multitude, hopeless, doomed. 

And yet they held their 
heads high, as men should 
wno stand at the door of 
death. It is a re¬ 
markable fact, 
well worthy to 
record, that the 
Honourable 
Augustus 
W r e n n e 


“ Costello half olambered, half jumped, down the almost precipitous face 
of the rock that skirted the arena/’ 


in all his 


still carried his 
eyeglass in his 
eye. 

They re¬ 
mained stand¬ 
ing motionless 
for a space of 
time that 
might have 

been anything from a few seconds to as much as five 
minutes, when, on a sudden, Richard Costello became like 
a man possessed. Turning sharply, he snatched a spear 
from the hands of one ot the guards who stood behind 
him ; and a moment after, he had half clambered, half 
lumped, down the almost precipitous face of the rock 
that skirted the arena. Pali, the King, sprang to his feet 
and cried out in a great voice, as Costello hastened across 
the sand towards his mends, at the same time extending 
his left hand towards the western gate. 

“ Keep the gate closed ! " he shouted. “ The monster 
must not be loosed until this man has returned to safety." 

His voice carried far and reached the ears of the hunts¬ 
men on duty at the gate. 

" A sacrifice 1 " cried the people. " The great god 
Amroki demands another victim 1 " 

Pali was like one demented. 
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“Fools!" he cried. “Listen, those who can hear— 
listen to the words of your King. That man is my own 
blood-brother. We are bound together by the strongest 
ties that exist in the land of the Tongala. A mother, a 
brother, or an eldest born son are as nothing when com¬ 
pared to a brother in blood." 

“ A sacrifice ! A sacrifice ! " cried the people. 

The King was silent a moment. 

“You know well," he answered, “the Tongala oath of 
blood-brotherhood. Whither this man goes, there I go 
also. His fortunes are my fortunes, and his life is my 
life. Neither man, nor fate, nor graven god can come 
between us." 

By now the majority of the people were silent, though 
there were yet many who shouted that the Wise One 
should be delivered up as a sacrifice to Amroki. 

Without another word, the King turned upon his heel 
and walked rapidly along the terrace towards the eastern 
end of the amphitheatre. As one man, the people rose 
to their feet. There followed, for a few moments, a 
silence, a hush of expectancy. No one had the least idea 
of what was about to happen. 

And then, to the amazement of everyone, Pali, the 
Wizard King, strode into the arena. He wore his leopard 
skin and the great plumes upon his head. He was bare 
of foot, and carried in one of nis hands a spear, the haft 
of which was richly studded with gems. 

A moment later he stood by the side of Costello. • 

“And so, my blood-brother," said he calmly, “since 
you have been so rash and headstrong, I am here at your 
side to prove that I value my oath more highly than my 
life." 

Costello turned and regarded him. 

“ Do you mean," he asked, “that you remain here until 
the monster is released ? " 

“That is so," said the King; “unless you return with 
me to your former place of safety." 

Costello looked askance. 

“I fail to understand," he said. “There are your 
soldiers present, who will not fail to do your bidding. 
You have but to give the order, and I am seized by twenty 
men and dragged away against my will. And yet, you 
yourself prefer to descend into the arena ! " 

“I do nothing," said Pali, “without a purpose. You 


acted foolishly, on the spur of the moment; but I am not 
here without a motive. We are lour men, and you and 
I are stronger than most. How greatly would this people 
honour their King if he himself, with his own hand, were 
to slay the niah ? That is possible. And if we die, what 
matter ? I would not be here at your side if my heart 
failed me at the thought of death ; for you must know 
that I am gifted with the eye that sees into the future, 
the ear that hears words unsaid. Last night I gazed 
for a while into the future, and I saw quite clearly that 
your friends were to be saved. How that was to come 
about I knew not, nor do I yet know. But when 1 saw 
you enter the arena, spear in hand, it flashed at once across 
my mind that you were destined to slay the niah as you slew 
that other monster before the eyes of the people. Hence, 
my blood-brother, I am here at your side, ready to lend 
my aid." 

He had spoken in an undertone, but now he drew away 
a little distance from Costello, and cried out at the top 
of his voice. 

“ Let free the monster ! " he shouted. “ Open the gates! 
Behold in your King a warrior worthy of the Tongala.” 

The officer in charge of the bronze gates hesitated. He 
stood irresolute, gazing at the King. The people were 
too amazed to protest, even to give vent to their astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Open ! " cried the King. “ Since when were m\ 
orders disobeyed ? " 

The officer faltered no longer. He drew back the 
bolt upon the gate, and was instantly hauled up to the top 
of the barrier. At the same moment several men appeared 
above the level of the gate. They were soldiers who had 
ascended to the top of the cage. As one man they bent 
down, and were seen to tug at something with all their 
strength. And then the door of the cage itself appeared 
above the barrier of rock. 

Scarcely a soul among those thousands of spectators 
dared to breath^. Slowly the seconds passed and drew 
into minutes, and nothing happened. And then, quite 
slowly, the tyrannosaurus moved into the arena. 

There came a great gasp from the people—a sound 
like the wash of the sea upon a shingle beach. Pali threw 
his jewelled spear into the air and caught it. And as he 
did so, he burst into a laugh. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

DIES IRAE. 


HE monster walked upon its 
hinder feet, with its great 
body leaning forward. Its 
method of progression was 
entirely different from that 
of the megatherium, or the 
giant sloth. The latter had 
seemed incapable of support¬ 
ing itself upon its hind legs 
alone for any appreciable 
length of time. It had the 
habit of flopping forward 
upon its small forefeet in 
order to support its colossal weight. The tyrannosaurus, on 
the other hand, seemed quite able to dispense with its ridicu¬ 
lously small forefeet. Its method of progression might 
be better described as “ stalking " than as “ w alking " ; 
for the brute took particularly long strides, and lifted its 
great hinder feet well away from the ground. This action 
made it necessary for its body to sway considerably from 
side to side. At the same time its body, in spite of its 
immense weight, was held by no means upright, but at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. On this account—though 
the weight of its body was to some extent counterbalanced 
by that of its immense tail—the strength of the muscles in 
its gigantic thighs is almost inconceivable. There is no 
animal at the present day, one-twentieth of its weight, 


that is capable of walking upon tw'o legs—for the monster 
was considerably heavier than an African elephant. 

The spectators sat motionless in silent suspense. Every 
eye shifted repeatedly from the great, terrifying animal 
to the figure of the Wizard King. 

Pali called attention to himself by casting his spear npon 
the ground. He then turned to Wrenne and made a few 
passes with his right hand, similar to those which are usual 
with mesmerists. Wrenne said not a word, but allowed 
his eyeglass to drop from his eye ; and a few seconds 
afterwards the King was making similar passes before the 
face of Fred Mellors. He then turned to Costello. 

" I will these men," said he. " to fight as they never 
fought before. As for yourself, my blood-brother, I could 
not add to your strength and wdsdom, even did I wish to. 
To speak the truth, I have less fear for you than for myself 
Mark my words, however, before the sun sets this day. 
either there will be no King to reign in Umtongali, or the 
fame of Pali will live until the Tongala people arc no more.' 

At that he turned upon his heel and picked up his spear, 
once more throwing it into the air and catching it as if it 
were a toy and he delighted to see the bright blade flashing 
in the sunlight. 

The beast did not appear to have noticed them. It 
was still at the other end of the amphitheatre. It had 
crept slowly forward to mid-arena; and there, for the 
first time, it seemed to become aware of the vast multi- 
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tude of people that was assembled all around it. And 
here occurred a somewhat extraordinary thing : for a 
moment the tyrannosaurus was obviously afraid, alarmed 
to find itself in the presence of so many human beings. 

In this respect—as in many others—it differed con¬ 
siderably from the megatherium, which, when opposed by 
Costello, had appeared quite oblivious to its surroundings. 
The truth of the matter was that the tyrannosaurus was 
an animal of considerably greater intelligence. It had 
sufficient brains to realise that it found itself in a very 
singular predicament—a situation from which it. would, 
if it were able, most readily escape. 

Accordingly, quite suddenly, the animal set off as if in 
haste, touring the southern side of the amphitheatre, moving 
along the base of the rock barrier as if it sought some 
loophole of escape. In a few minutes it reached the 
bronze gate at the farther end, and there sighted Pali and 
his companions, who were not fifty yards away. For a 
moment it stood perfectly motionless, glaring at them 
with open jaws, displaying its gigantic fangs. And then 
once more it set off along the foot of the rock barrier, this 
time making the complete circuit of the arena, until again 
it arrived at the 
bronze gate at the 
eastern end. 




“ It seized the King in both its forefeet. Pali was helpless, 
last hour had come.” page 375.) 


This exhibition delighted the people hugely; for every¬ 
one was thereby enabled to view the monster at close 
quarters. It appeared to be walking quite slowly ; and 
yet, on account of its great height, it covered the ground 
just as fast as an active man would have been able to run. 

If hitherto its conduct had been remarkable, its next 
action was no less extraordinary. It actually crouched, 
after the manner of a cat. In other words, it subsided 
upon its hind legs, until its great chin bone rested upon 
the ground, with its forefeet on each side of its face. And 
there it remained,. resembling in that attitude a gigantic 
dragon with a body as thick as that of the hippopotamus. 

Pali again turned to Costello. 

“ Watch me," he said, “ and stand ready to act at a 
moment’s notice. Now is the time for the Wizard King to 
prove to his people that he is a stranger to the meaning of 
fear.” 

With these words he advanced, until he was not more 
than twenty paces from the crouching monster. 

Suddenly he hurled his spear. And so sure was his aim 
that he struck the brute fair between the eyes. 

A kind of stilled shout escaped from the multitude— 
an exclamation in which admiration was mingled with 
astonishment. And then again there was silence, even 
greater than before. 

In all probability this shout, more than the spear of 
Pali, caused the brute to rise once more upon its hinder 
feet. For the spear must have struck the frontal bone of 
the skull, since it flew off, rebounding as if it 
had been hurled against a rock. 

The spear lay not six feet from the jaws of 
the monster; and yet, with one bound, Pali 
sprang in, stooped down, 
recovered his weapon, and 
a second after had retired 
to a safer distance. 

Again the people gasped 
their astonishment; and 
this time the expression of 
their feelings was cut short 
by proof of remarkable 
agility on the part of the 
tyrannosaurus. For the 
animal crouched again— 
though this time it did not 
bring its head loxyer than 
ten feet from- the ground— 
and then, with a sudden¬ 
ness that was alarming, 
with a ferocious force that 
can only be described as 
frightful, it actually sprang 
into the air. 

Such an acrobatic per¬ 
formance in a reptile that 
weighed tons was hardly 
to be expected. It 
appeared to have propelled 
itself forward as much by 
means of its tail as its 
hinder legs—jumping, that 
is to say, more after the 
manner of a kangaroo than 
a frog or a cat. At the 
conclusion of its spring, by 
reason of its great impetus 
and bulk, its forefeet de¬ 
scended to the ground, 
where they rested for no 
more than a second, the 
animal regaining its semi¬ 
upright position almost im¬ 
mediately. In this regard 
—if in no other—it re¬ 
sembled the megatherium, 
both animals being 
strangely deficient in 


He must have known that his 
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physical strength in the front legs, when compared to the 
rest of their gigantic limbs. There was no question, how¬ 
ever, as to which was the more formidable opponent. The 
one was quick in its movements, the other was slow. 
Moreover, about this beast there was something that was 
unquestionably savage. 

It was apparent that the animal had already satisfied 
itself that the four men who stood together in mid-arena 
must be dispensed with. Whether or not they were 
dangerous it did not seem to consider. 

Rising to its great height, so that its huge, cat-like head 
towered high above them, it approached slowly, with 
widely opened jaws. Costello, at that close distance, in 
spite of the great danger he was in, scrutinised it carefully 
with the eye of a naturalist. 

“ So far as I can see,” he quickly observed, speaking in 
the Tongala language so that all three of his companions 
could understand, “ the only vulnerable part of the brute 
is its stomach. After all, it is primarily a lizard, and as is 
the case with all lizards, the skin underneath its body is 
soft, whereas that on its back is thick and harder than 
leather.” 

“ The Wise One is right,” said Pali, with a short laugh. 
“ He who can think calmly at such a moment as this is a 
man after my own heart. My blood-brother, I love you 
dearly, else I were never here, in peril of my life.” 

In the meantime the beast had approached even closer ; 
and the Wizard King, stooping low, hurled his spear with 
an action not unlike that of a man playing bowls. The 
weapon flew upward from the ground. The sharp blade 
passed under the forefeet of the monster, and penetrated 
the skin not far from the place where the great ribs parted. 
At that the beast darted forward, leaving the spear upon 
the ground. 

Its antics were terrible to behold. There was no question 
but that the wound had served only to infuriate it. That 
spear-thrust was like the barbed dart that Spanish bull¬ 
fighters drive into the bull the moment it enters the ring 
in order to make it charge the first man it sees. 

The tyrannosaurus fought with jaws and legs and tail. 
It flung itself rapidly from one side to the other ; it hurled 
itself forward at such moments when its onslaughts were 
least expected. Its teeth clashing together, it snapped 
right and left, like a collie cur, time and again biting on 
thin air; and at the same time its great tail lashed the 
ground, so that the sand flew high like smoke. So quick 
was the brute in all its movements that, for the time being, 
they were not given a chance to thrqst home a spear. 

Obedient to Paii's orders, they had stationed thefnselves 
on four sides of the monster, hoping thereby to distract it, 
or to get a chance of wounding it in one of its flanks. As 
the beast was well-nigh demented, hurling itself about with 
almost incredible violence, no such opportunity occurred; 
and then the Wizard King was struck down, stretched at 
full length upon the ground. 

He had approached too close to the monster, seeking 
for a chance to drive in his spear in the region of the heart, 
when the animal, lashing out with its tail, cut his feet from 
under him as though his legs were nothing but wisps of 
straw. Fortunately, the animal, whose attention was at 
that moment taken up by Fred Mellors, was not con¬ 
scious of what it had done. Had Pali been able to rise 
immediately, he need never have been in danger. How¬ 
ever, he had been thrown so heavily to the ground, whilst 
one of his legs had received a blow almost violent enough 
to have broken the bone, that he was -for the moment 
half stunned and made no attempt to ge. up. 

The beast saw him and darted in his direction. The 
fraction of a second wasted, and the Wizard King was no 
more. Costello acted on the spur of the moment, at grave 
risk of his life. Springing deliberately right in front of 
the infuriated monster, whose head was then lowered almost 
to the ground, quick as lightning, he thrust his spear into 
its opened mouth. 

The brute at once came out with a noise that was half 
a howl and half a roar.. Its tongue must have been badly 
cut, for the red blood was seen to be flowing fast from 


; 

either side of its under lip. Blind with rage, maddened 
by pain, its great jaws snapped together. Costello sprang 
Clear in the nick of time, and stood holding in his hand a 
senseless piece of wood—the haft of a spear with the blade 
bitten off. Pali was by then upon his feet and out of 
immediate danger. 

“ Well done, my blood-brother ! ” he cried. “ We will 
live yet to remember this day above all others in our lives.” 

He then turned to the place above the barrier where the 
chief officers of his bodyguard were assembled. 

” Another spear,” he cried. ” Throw down another 
spear. You would not have us fight the niah with our 
hands ?” 

Saruna himself descended into the arena, in either hand 
a spear. One of these he thrust into the hands of Costello ; 
and then, as he showed no signs of retiring, Pali laid a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“You would remain here ? ” he asked. 

The captain of the bodyguard replied that his place was 
at the right hand of the King. But Pali shook his head. 

“ I would readily enough accept aid from you,” said he; 
“ but the matter will not end at that. If you stay here, in 
a few moments every man of the bodyguard will have come 
down into the arena. We all know that an army of men 
can slay the niah, though more than one is likely to suffer 
death before the business is ended.” 

His speech at this juncture was broken off; for the 
brute hurled itself upon the two of them, so that they were 
obliged to take to their heels. 

“ Out of the arena 1 ” shouted Pali to his captain. “ We 
four solve this riddle or perish in the attempt.” 

Even at that moment, Saruna dared not disobey the 
orders of his King. Reluctantly, and in no great haste, 
he returned to the barrier, to the top of which he was hauled 
by means of a short rope. 

Costello, in the meantime, had not been idle. Armed 
with another spear, he had daringly advanced to close 
quarters, and had inflicted a third wound upon the right 
side of the animal, a little behind the shoulder bone. 

The tyrannosaurus was now insensate with rage and 
pain. Baffled by the activity of its four opponents, not 
one of whom ever remained in one place for much more 
than a second, it was exhausting its energies blindly and 
in all directions, pawing the air with its comparatively 
small forefeet in a manner that would have been ludicrous 
to behold had the situation not been so extremely perilous. 

Fred Mellors, from a distance of about five yards, hurled 
his spear at the animal's left flank. Being no expert in the 
art of javelin throwing, the blow fell too high, in the region 
of the great beast's ribs. Fortunately, the broad blade 
passed in between two bones, and the spear being hurled 
with all the boy's fofce, the point buried itself deep 
beneath the animal's skin. This leathery skin, however, 
held the blade as if in a vice, with a result that Fred found 
himself disarmed, after having inflicted upon the animal 
what amounted to nothing more than a scratch. 

And thereupon Costello acted with greater courage 
caution. Throwing his spear to Fred, who caught it 
cleverly by the haft, he rushed in upon the beast, and seizing 
Fred's spear with both hands he endeavoured to wrench 
it out. 

For a moment the task proved more than he could 
manage, for the blade had wedged itself between the ribs; 
* and this led td his undoing. The great beast rounded upon 
him with the agility of a cat. Its jaws clashed together 
within a few inches of his head. At the same time. Cos¬ 
tello was struck down by one of its forefeet—both of 
which were still working frantically—and lay senseless on 
the ground. 

He was like a mouse pinned down by the talons of a 
hawk. Even had he remained conscious, he would not 
have been able to move. The brute crouched low, evidently 
gloating upon its capture, and for the moment apparently 
forgot that it had other adversaries to reckon with. 

Both Fred Mellors and Wrenne rushed in with the 
intentiQn of trying to save Costello. As for Pali, for a 
second he remained motionless, rigid in every limb. 
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Mellors was on one side of the beast and Wrenne upon 
the other. The former had actually had the audacity to 
place a foot upon the great reptile’s side. Pali, however, 
as if in a frenzy, with the fury of a madman, attacked 
the animal’s head, striking with his spear immediately 
above the prostrate body of Costello. 

With all his strength, the Wizard King drove his spear 
into the very snout of the mah. At that, the animal 
rose to its great height, giving vent to a howl of pain ; 
and this action gave Pali the chance for which he had waited. 
Caring nothing for his own safety, the King sprang over the 
body of Costello and rushed deliberately underneath the 
monster that towered high above him. He then shortened 
his spear, gripping it with both hands about half way 
down the haft, and with a loud shout, the war-cry of the 
Tongala, he drove the weapon to his very hands into the 
body of the monster. 

Had he given it such a wound as would have proved 
instantaneously mortal, without doubt he would have 
been crushed to death under the great weight of the 
falling reptile. That the tyrannosaurus was wounded 
to the death was proved afterwards to be the case, but 
all such animals were undoubtedly extremely tenacious 
of life. The dying agonies of the monster were alarming to 
behold. 

It half tumbled, half threw itself sideways, and then 
seized the King in both its forefeet, which in some respects 
resembled hands. Pali was helpless. He must have 
known that his last hour had come. For all that, he 
neither cried out for help nor showed signs of suffering 
pain. Both Wrenne and Fred hastened to his rescue, 
driving their weapons into the animal’s body. But such 
•wounds could not prevent the beast from giving vent to 
the last flames of its burning wrath. It lifted Pali fifteen 
feet into the air and then dashed him to the ground, 
where he lay, limp, huddled—dead ! 

Costello staggered to his feet in time to behold the great 
beast lift its blood-stained nostrils to the sky and cause 
the surrounding hills to echo a horrid cry that was at once 
a bellowing and a shriek. And then the monster fell. 
It foundered like a sinking ship. It sank down upon its 
hind legs, and the upper portion of its body plunged 
forward a little after, so that it lay stretched at full length 



with its great 
head b e- 

tween its forefeet. 

a In one moment that vast au¬ 

dience had risen to its feet. As 

one man, they shouted the name 
of the King they had almost 
worshipped. 

" Pali I " they cried, " Pali, thy people call thee ! ** 
Wrenne was the first to hasten to the prone, motionless 
figure of the Wizard King. When he turned to Costello, 
his face was as pale as a sheet. 

" He is dead,*' said he, in a frightened whisper. " Stone 
dead. His heart is still." 

“ Pali ! " shouted the people. " Pali ! Speak in the ear 
of the Tongala 1 " 

Costello turned upon his heel and cried out at the top 
of his voice, so that all the people might hear. 

" The Wizard King," he proclaimed, " is dead. The 
great Pali is no more. May his spirit rest in peace." 

A growl arose on every hand that was like that from a 
hundred cages of imprisoned, famished lions. Then and 
there, many were for springing down into the arena ; but. 
from the King’s enclosure on the southern side of the 
amphitheatre, the chief minister arose. 

“ Hold ! " he cried. " It is unlawful, as every man 
knows well, for anyone save those in high authority to 
. enter the arena, which is sacred ground to Amroki." 

" The King is dead,** shrieked the people. “ Pali is 
slain. Amroki cries out for vengeance." 

The uproar was so great that the minister could no 
longer make himself heard. 

"Vengeance!" cried the multitude. "The death 
of a great King must be avenged. To the Temple 
with the white men ! To the furnace of Amroki ! 
It was for the white men that Pali gave his life. 
We demand that the white men die.*’ 

Costello and his two companions stood stock-still 
in mid-arena. The explorer's brows were knit together 
in a frown. He surveyed the crowd that surrounded 
them. In his eyes was a savage light. " We are lost," 
said he. " These people are mad with grief and anger. 
They demand our blood, and they will have it." 

"To the Temple!** cried the crowd. " To the 
Temple l ** 

" Is there no chance ?" asked Wrenne. 

" None,” said Costello. " Commend yourselves to 
God, for we have not many hours to live.*’ 

Fred Mellors lifted his eyes to the great white-hot 
sky. For a few moments his lips moved, as he uttered 
a prayer. He realised the truth of w’hat Costello had 
said. The demands of a frenzied, grief-stricken crowd 
were not to be denied; and even as he prayed, it was as 
if his prayer was heard; for he became conscious of a 
small, black dot, high in the cloudless sky above him. 
And this dot was movmg—moving rapidly, descending 
towards the earth in a series of gigantic circles. And 
as it moved it became larger and more distinct. It 
was an aeroplane, with silent engines, planing down to 
the ground above the city of Umtongali. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 




UY Kingston was obliged 
to remain longer than he 
had expected both at Cape¬ 
town and at Durban. More¬ 
over, he had found it 
necessary to make a journey 
to Johannesburg. He was 
entirely successful in his 
enterprise, and before he 
left South Africa he had 
made all the necessary ar¬ 
rangements to open a large 
aeroplane works at each of 
these three towns. 

He was a young gentleman who had already proved 
himself a shrewd and capable man of business. His uncle, 
the famous inventor of methylitc—undoubtedly the most 
efficient motor spirit of the day—and the inventor of the 
well-known Procrustes valve, one of the main assets of 
the Kingston monoplane, had died a few years previously, 
leaving his nephew the sole heir to his fortune. In addition 
to inheriting his uncle’s estate, Kingston—it will be re¬ 
membered—had gained the £ 100,000 prize offered by the 
Combined Newspaper League to the first airman to fly 
round the world. 

This considerable sum of money the young man had 
utilised with wisdom. He had but few interests in life 
outside flying and aeroplanes, and was one of these men 
who are born engineers. He very soon turned himself 
and his famous monoplane into a limited liability Company ; 
nor was he content to confine his energies to the United 
Kingdom. The Kingston monoplane consisted of a number 
of extremely valuable patents. He introduced the machine 


' One after the other they sorambled into the machine.” (See page 378.) 


into the principal countries of Europe and the United States 
of America, and then exploited the colonies. His South 
African mission had been in every way as successful as his 
former visits to Canada and Australia. 

His business completed to his satisfaction, the young 
man turned his attention to the question of flying back 
to England. On his outward journey, when he had carried 
Augustus Wrenne as far south as Boma, he had taken the 
route to Capetown more or less direct. He was tempted 
to visit Egypt—one of the few countries in the world which 
he had never seen—on his return journey ; and it was 
this that reminded him of the promise he had made to 
Wrenne that he would cross the Great Forest of the Congo. 

Kingston liked to work things out for himself ; and the 
night before he was due to leave Capetown, he sat for 
hours studying a large scale map of the continent of 
Africa. He ascertained the exact position of the Aronga 
Valley, which lay a little to the east of the twentieth 
meridian. From the map he picked out his landmarks 
with the rapidity of an airman of experience. His course, 
for the first part of the journey, lay in a direction north- 
north-east. Such a route would carry him a distance of 
nearly two thousand miles across a country which was in 
every respect a wilderness. He had first to cross the 
plains of the western veld until he reached the Kalahari 
Desert. He had then to traverse the hills of Rhodesia ; 
and during this part of his journey he intended to veer 
somewhat to the east, so that he might catch a glimpse 
of the famous Victoria Falls. From the Falls, a north¬ 
westerly course would carry him into the very heart of the 
southern portion of the Great Forest. 

That he would be able to distinguish the Valley of the 
Aronga from the innumerable other rivers that drained 
both to the north and to the south, 
* he never for a moment believed. He 
knew, however, that misfortune had 
befallen the travellers ; for he had 
received news from Boma that the 
majority of the natives who had 
gone east with young Fred Mellors 
and Augustus Wrenne had returned 
to the Congo with the new r s that 
they had left the Europeans in the 
midst of the Forest. Kingston w r as. 
therefore, extremely anxious in re¬ 
gard to the safety of his friends. 
He had known Augustus Wrenne for 
many years, and from the little he 
had seen of Fred Mellors he liked 
the boy immensely. On that account 
he determined to do all he could to 
render them assistance. 

However, to look for two, or even 
more, isolated explorers in a wilder¬ 
ness that extends over an area of 
several thousand square miles was— 
as he admitted—a task even more 
hopeless than searching for a needle 
in a haystack. He resolved, in any 
case, to fly as low as possible, to 
keep a sharp look¬ 
out, and to cross 
the region where he 
believed the Aronga 
Valley to be by 
following a zig-zag 
route. He had no 
fears in regard to 
motor spirit. The 
Kingston mono¬ 
plane, designed to 
carry three pas¬ 
sengers, w'as never 
at a disadvantage 
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it at various altitudes after the manner of a vulture. As 
soon as it was sufficiently light, he descended to within 
a few hundred feet from the mountain top. upon which 
he was able to perceive the dark figure of a solitary native. 
This man was evidently doing his best to attract the 
attention of the airman, for he was dancing about like a 
maniac, whilst he waved frantically both arms in the air. 

Kingston rose higher in order to select a landing-place j 
and from an altitude of about two thousand feet above the 
mountain top he was astonished by the panorama that he 
beheld. For, not more than a few miles away, lay a great 
city which—so far as he could see—consisted of regular 
streets,, parallel to one another, and a number of cave- 
dwellings in the perpendicular face of the cliff. 

He landed with the greatest ease upon a grassy plain ; 
and there waited patiently for a period of time that might 
have been three hours, but which seemed to him con¬ 
siderably longer. At last he perceived the native running 
towards him, still waving his arms in the air. 

Kingston did not remember to have seen this man in 
Boma, but on that occasion he had seen several natives 
extraordinarily like him. The man was inarticulate for 
two reasons ; firstly, he had a very limited knowledge of 
the English language ; and, secondly, he was considerably 
out of breath. 

" Timothy ! " he cried, striking himself upon the chest. 
“ Me Timothy—good man—Boss Wrenne—Fred—Boss 
Costello—over there ! ” 

He pointed excitedly towards the south, in the direction 
of the cave-city. 

Guy Kingston was gifted with a considerable amount of 
patience and common sense. He was not able to get the 
whole truth out of the native since both were at too great 
a disadvantage. But he learned enough to know that both 
Mellors and Wrenne, as well as some mysterious third 
person, were in considerable danger, and it behoved him 
to fly straight for the city with as little delay as possible. 

This he did, taking Timothy with him. He guessed 
that in all probability time was of the greatest importance, 
but it did not then occur to him that it was actually a 
question of seconds between life and death. 

The Bakonga allowed himself to be guided into the 
fuselage of the aeroplane with the greatest misgivings in 
the world. So far as he was concerned, as he fully realised, 
he was between the devil and the deep sea. If he stayed 
where he was, he starved to death. If he accompanied 
the flying man, he could do no worse than break his neck. 
When, however, he found himself high in the air, tearing 
onward at a velocity that exceeded a hundred miles an 
hour, he was no less terrified than he had been when he 
first set eyes upon the brontosaurus. 

Kingston reached the city of Umtongali in no more than 
a few minutes. He was amazed at what he beheld. The 


on that account. For all that, he could not afford to 
waste too much time in the vicinity of the Forest water¬ 
shed. He decided to devote a whole day to the search, 
and then, if his efforts proved fruitless, to fly north¬ 
eastward in order to strike the great lakes. Thence his 
course to Cairo would be easy. He had nothing to do but 
to follow the broad waters of the Nile. 

He reached the margin of the Forest about an hour 
before sunset, upon a brilliant evening when there was not 
a cloud in the sky. He had traversed the great desert 
of Bechuanaland—a seemingly endless stretch of desolation. 
Thence he had passed over the majestic hills of Western 
Rhodesia, and, after that, a few hours’ flying had brought 
him to the skirting of the great tropical wilderness to the 
north. 

The whole face of the country was clothed in the most 
profuse and luxuriant vegetation. It was just as if an 
endless green carpet had been spread upon the face of the 
earth—a carpet upon which was embroidered in silver 
thread the courses of innumerable rivers, linking one 
with another, forming eventually great streams that hurried 
seaward, by the side of which there were quaint, stock¬ 
aded villages that resembled from above colonies of 
mushrooms. 

With the sky crimson with the sunset, the Forest 
appeared to be black. It stretched away to the north, to 
the east, and to the west as far as the eye could reach. 
It lay far below the airman, a great., sleeping, hungry 
monster—a world in itself, a world that was evil, dark, 
menacing, and cruel. 

Knowing that darkness would soon fall and that the 
moon rose but late, Kingston rose from a height of about 
seven hundred feet to nearly five thousand. By the last 
light of day he could see dimly in front of him a long 
range of mountains, standing forth across the northern 
horizon like a wall; and no sooner had he seen them than 
he rose another two thousand feet, so that he was at a 
considerable altitude above sea level. 

Somewhere beyond the mountains, as well as he could 
judge, should lie the Aronga Valley. He was abusing 
his bad luck inasmuch as he should have reached this 
point a few hours after sunset, when his attention was 
attracted by a singular red light, burning upon what 
appeared to be the crest of a mountain. Making for 
this objective, he flew immediately above it, passing as 
he judged within a few hundred feet of the light, which 
he took to be a fire of some sort. If there were any human 
beings upon the crest of that mountain, they must certainly 
have heard his engines, though they could never have seen 
the aeroplane; and in regard to this 
matter Kingston was not left very long ^ 
in doubt; for the fire flickered, and ^ 

seemed for a moment in danger of 
going out, only to burst forth again into 
a larger flame than ever. Moreover, _ 
there was ^ 

no q u e s- \ 

tion that 

the flames ^ ^ 

of this fire * 

were red. r '/iu V ^ 

The air- - 

man imme- 

diately remembered the almost sense- 
less proposition that had been made 
at Boma. Wrenne and Mellors had 
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main street and the narrower streets that lay upon the 
superior terraces appeared to be utterly deserted. Not 
a living soul was to be seen, and this applied also to the 
neighbourhood of the Temple Hill; but on reaching the 
other side of the city, he set eyes for the first time upon 
the great natural amphitheatre of the Tongala people. 

There were the natives assembled in their thousands. 
The slopes were literally black with them ; and in the 
centre of this multitude was a long, oval space, where only 
one or two people were to be seen—mere motionless and 
senseless specks. 

Kingston planed down to the level of the arena, flying 
so low above the heads of the people that he narrowly 
escaped striking the few trees that were scattered upon the 
hillside. 

The Tongala people were alarmed beyond measure. 
They were well acquainted with prehistoric monsters that 
the eyes of no other modem men had ever beheld, and they 
believed in very truth that here was 
some deadly and gigantic dragon¬ 
fly or pterodactyl.. As the mono¬ 
plane soared above them, they 
crouched low, lifting their arms 
as if to shield themselves, or else 
carrying their hands to their ears 
to shut out the sound of the throb¬ 
bing of the engines. 

At the moment of the aeroplane’s 
appearance immediately above the 
public^amphitheatre of Umtongali, 
a party of soldiers had been about 
to enter the arena in order to 
arrest the prisoners. These men, 
for once, lost all sense of discipline; 
they scattered in all directions, 
each making for the cover of the 
barrier of rock. 

Kingston could not fail to observe 
that the three men in thq arena 
were Europeans, Though he was 
yet unable to recognise them, he 
saw that their skin — although 
burnt brown by the sun—was 
considerably lighter in shade than 
that of the assembled natives. Had 
he been in any doubt about the 
matter, Timothy would soon have 
persuaded him; for the man pointed 
excitedly downward, and shouted 
words in his own language, words 
that Kingston was not able to 
understarid. 

The great arena itself, the surface 
of which was as level as a billiard table, afforded an 
excellent landing-place for an aeroplane. Kingston came 
to the ground about fifty yards in front of the bronze 
gates at the western end, and thence taxied the entire 
length of the amphitheatre. This brought him to a halt 
immediately alongside the huge carcase of the tyranno¬ 
saurus. And there they lay together, not twenty paces 
separating the monster that was a survival of an 
unimaginable, prehistoric past and one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern science and invention. The ante¬ 
diluvian reptile, carnivorous and terrible, and the heavier- 
than-air flying machine, driven by powerful engines. 

Kingston had no time just then to consider the wondrous 
incongruity of the whole affair. He did no more than 
glance at the lifeless body of the reptile, and was about 
to give vent to an exclamation of astonishment, when he 
was seized by the arm by Augustus Wrenne. 

” My deah fellah,” cried Wrenne. ” Pwovidence bwought 
you here at the eleventh hour. A minute later, and we 
were lost men. You must take us away from here. There's 
not a minute to lose.” 

” Now ? ” asked Kingston. 

” This very minute. Can the machine take the three 
of us as well as Timothy ? ” 


" Yes,” said Kingston. ” There's no question as to 
that.” 

It was then that the Tongala soldiers, seeing that the 
aeroplane had come to. rest and had not in any way 
harmed the white men, regained confidence and advanced 
in a body towards the centre of the arena. 

” Come on ! ” cried Costello. ” If we wait any longer, 
not one of us lives for more than twenty-four hours.” 

One after the other they scrambled into the machine, 
where there was barely room for the four of them. The 
Tongala soldiers were then within a spear's-throw of the 
white men ; but no sooner did the aeroplane begin to move 
forward upon the ground than, as one man, they took to 
their heels, racing back to the barrier. 

Costello was the last to take his place in the fuselage, 
and before he did so, he turned and regarded for a moment 
in silence the prostrate figure of Pali, the Wizard King 
of the Tongala. He spoke softly, as if to himself, and, 
strangely enough, in the Tongala 
tongue. 

” Good-bye, my blood-brother,” 
said he. ” You were a brave man 
and a great man ; and you gave 
your life for mine. I am never 
likely to forget it.” 

With that he turned and hobbled 
towards the aeroplane, for he was 
stiff and ached in all his bones 
because of the injuries he had 
received. 

The aeroplane, taxi-ing the length 
of the arena, rose into the air, 
clearing the gates. The city of 
Umtongali lay beneath them—the 
straight, terraced streets, the 
mouths of the caves, the colossal 
image of Moloch upon the Temple 
Hill. Fred Mellors, turning in his 
seat, looked' his last upon the 
amphitheatre, where the people 
stood in mute astonishment, re¬ 
garding what was to them a miracle, 
a spectacle more wonderful than the 
fury of the niah. 

The Kingston monoplane cleared 
the mountains; and, far below them, 
the travellers could see the mist 
that lay like a white cloud upon 
the great lake where dwelt the 
prehistoric reptiles, and then the 
Forest—mile after mile of foliage— 
until darkness fell; and with the 
darkness a fall in the temperature 
that caused Kingston's four passengers to shiver from the 
cold. Their teeth were chattering, their hands and feet 
numbed, for they were practically unclothed. 

“ You'll have to stick it,” said Kingston, ” for to-night 
at least. We must be still over the Forest; and it is 
impossible to think of landing.” 

He flew as low as he dared, despite which that night was 
a night of torture to Costello and his companions. They 
might have been in the Arctic regions, since the aeroplane 
was travelling at a pace well in excess of a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour. 

Dawn, however, brought hope, and with it warmth. 
Kingston, taking Costello's advice, was lucky enough to 
pick up the course of the Congo, at a place where the river 
was at its widest. Though he had by no means followed 
a straight route, he had covered a great distance during 
the night; and they were now well to the north of the 
equator. He turned south again and, following the valley 
of the river, a few hours afterwards reached Stanleyville, 
to the north of the Stanley Falls. Here he landed, and 
here the faithful Timothy was deposited within reach of 
his own people. 

They were entertained that day by the small colony of 
Europeans who had settled in what is probably the most 


l 

%ifC'B GUlaae- 

/It QD gives you the garden of life to till. 

It isn’t an easy plot: 

For digging and weeding needs lbts of will 
To make it a fruitful spot. 

There are hard, bleak times when your 
back will ache: 

Tour arms and your head will tire. 
Ton’ll long, sometimes, to Just fling your 
rake 

And your spade right dotfn in the mire. 

The snow will blind and the sun will beat. 
The tempest and hail sweep by; 

But, spite of all, you must keep your feet. 
And aim that your crops grow high. 

Some day you’ll walk in a rest-hour 
there 

When labouring-hours have run : 

I think through the hush you will listen 
and hear 

The sound of a clear“ WelJ done 1 ” 
LILLIAN GARD. 
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remote trade centre in the world—a town situated in the 
centre of a continent, lying practically upon the equator, 
and thousands of miles from any other town of correspond¬ 
ing importance; and that night Guy Kingston heard the 
full story of their adventures. Without question he would 
have been unable to believe it, had he himself not seen 
the city of Umtongali and the dead body of the tyranno¬ 
saurus. At Costello’s suggestion, they resolved to remain 
silent upon the subject of their experiences. They had 
no proof, beyond the word of each one of them ; and without 
doubt, they would have been regarded either as lunatics Or 


as mountebanks who would play upon the credulity of the 
public. 

And that is all it amounts to. You may believe all this 
or not—just as you prefer. There the reader has the better 
of the author v^ho—if he would write a tale in a convincing 
manner—must at least himself believe it. Hypnotism, 
prehistoric animals, and an aeroplane—Why not ? All 
these things are possible separately. Hence they are 
possible collectively. For all that, thery are times—even 
to this day—when the adventurers themselves regard it 
all as a dream. 


THE -END. 


\ 

Our Open Column and Note Book. 


FOOTBALLS IN THE MAKING. 

Now that nearly every boy either plays 
football or watches it played, the process 
of the making of footballs should prove 
interesting. Probably not one footballer 
in a thousand knows any more about a 
football than that it is made of leather, 
and that it is spherical for Soccer and 
elliptical for Rugby. Not that there is 
anything remarkable about this curious 
ignorance concerning familiar things. The 
average cricketer is probably equally 
ignorant about the making of the ball 
he hits to the boundary, or about the 
making of the bat with which he accom¬ 
plishes the feat. 

There is nothing like leather for foot¬ 
balls, as for boots and shoes. But it must 
be of the right kind and treated in the 
correct way. Therefore, the necessities 
of the game demand that the ball should 
have the highest quality of leather, and 
since leather is an elastic term of trade, it 
must be cowhide. The cowhide may even 
be bullhide ; but that is a detail. But 
before that hide can be used it must lie 
in the tan-pits for at least a year. The 
hides used are about 8 ft. long and 
7 ft. wide, and weigh from 27 lb. to 301b. 
each. A football has to be of regula¬ 
tion weight, and as one made of the full 
thickness of the hide would be too 
heavy, the hide is split. 

It is the hair side which is used for 
footballs. The split is carefully cleansed 
by soaking in a special brine, and after 
this it is shaved down and levelled while 
still in a damp state. This is done to 
prevent what.is technically known as 
“ stretch,” a failing common to cheap, 
badly pickled footballs. When a football 
stretches in play it naturally bulges, and 
when in this state, though kicked straight, 
it may land in a field off-side. 

When half-dry, the hide is well dub- 
bined. That is to say, the dubbin is 
spread over the surface, and the hide 
absorbs all it needs for strengthening 
food. When it has had sufficient it is 
hung up to dry. The drying process 
completed, the leather is then ready for 
the cutters. 


As will be seen on examining a football, * 
it is composed of a number of sections 
sewn together, very similar to the envelope 
of a balloon, consequently the cutting has 
to be done carefully, or the ball is apt 
to become a shape different from that 
intended. To attempt to make a spheri¬ 
cal ball and succeed in turning out an 
article neither round nor oval would be 
disappointing and annoying, to say the 
least, so all the sections are cut from 
tinplate shapes on the flat. This is far 
from easy, for the leather is extremely 
tough and the knife apt to slip and slit 
the leather in the wrong direction. 

As the cut sections of the ball are com¬ 
pleted they are sent into the stitching 
room, where men sitting at a bench sew 
them together by hand, "inside out.” 
But the sections, even when sewn, form 
only the football’s envelope. With 
nothing inside it would be as useless as 
the outer cover of a bicycle tyre on the 
rim of the wheel. Inside the leather cover 
must go a bladder of the best Para 
rubber. This considerably increases the 
cost of the finished product. After 
careful inspection, the bladder is inserted 
into an unlaced slit in the outer leather 
cover, a small nozzle being left outside 
for the injection of air. 

Now with the bladder comes the final 


ENLIGHTEN HD. 

Nervous Owl- —** How that wretched glowworm 
startled me 1 1 u<jght it was the dawn 1 ” 


process, that of blowing out the ball, 
which is accomplished by an air-pumping 
machine. The nozzle is fitted over a 
brass tube on the machine, the operator 
gives a few turns of the wheel at his hand, 
and the ball is inflated. All that the 
football has to do now is to pass the 
critical eye of the shaper, who lo^ks over 
it carefully and corrects any unevenness 
of shape. Several firms in this country 
turn out thousands of footballs every 
year, some of which are used at home, 
while the remainder are exported to every 
part of the globe where the sons of Great 
Britain are to be found in sufficient 
numbers to form two sides for a game. 

Geo. Greenwood. 

* * * 

No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burden of it for anyone 
else.— Chas. Dickens. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 13. 

The Adam Problem, 
white. 



Black to move and capture the white 
King in eleven moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 12. 

Position: Black men on 6, 7, King 26. 
White men on 15, 22, 23. White to 
move and draw. 15—10, 6—15, 23—18. 
26—17, 18—2, Drawn. Or 15—10, 

7—14, 22—18, etc.. Drawn 
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Wk are now more than half-way through the present volume, 
and already I am considering what serial stories I shall com¬ 
mission for the new volume which will 
WHICH SERIALS begin in November next. That's looking 
DO YOU well ahead, isn’t it; but in preparing a 

LIKE BEST? magazine like this one has to make arrange¬ 

ments far in advance. Now, I feel in regard 
to the serials that it is not so much a question of what I like, 
as editor, as what you like as readers. Of course, my experience 
ia this work of editing a boy’s paper enables me to gauge pretty 
accurately what your tastes probably are. At the same time, 
tastes change; new readers are constantly coming along; 
and there is a danger of an editor getting into a groove, so to 
speak. Before I go far, therefore, with the serial 
rrrangements for the next volume I want to get 
my readers’ opinions on the subject. That seems to 
me to be the best means of securing the stories 
which will succeed in pleasing the majority of 
“ B.O.P. v *-ites. 

What is the serial story most acceptable to boys 
nowadays ? That is what I want to find out. In 
my school-days, when I used to w r ait hungrily for 
the next number of the " B.O.P.,” it was the school 
story that I first turned to. Taibot Baines Reed 
was turning out his wonderful tales then : " The 
Willoughby Captains,” "The Master of the Shell,’’ 

" Tom, Dick and Harry,” and the rest; Dr. A. N. Malan was 
delighting me with ” Cacus and Hercules ” and ” Uncle Towser ” ; 
while David Ker and Gordon Stables were holding me under a 
spell with their swinging yarns of adventure on sea and land. 
In those days, too, the magic pen of Jules Verne was firing my 
imagination with pictures of scientific wonders to be. I little 
thought then, as I revelled in the romantic doings of Robur 
and his " Clipper of the Clouds,” the airship ” Albatross,” 
that in later years it would be my privilege to publish in the 
pages of the " B.O.P.” the sequel to that famous story—” The 
Master of the World.” 


So far as I remember, the serials of school life were the first 
favourites among my schoolfellows. Next came the adventure 


story, especially that kind which introduced us to new lands 
and strange peoples. Thirdly, came the serial story with an 
historical period for its setting. For myself, 
SCHOOL LIFE, a tale of some stirring and romantic age 

ADVENTURE always had a peculiar fascination for me. 

A.\D HISTORY. Professor J. F. Hodgetts' splendid stories, 
" Harold the Boy Earl ” and " Korina k‘ 
the Viking,” stand out vividly in my memory. It was these 
two stories that first induced me to read about our viking 
forefathers and their great deeds. Then, there are the great 
Elizabethan age and the romance of the Jacobite risings, of 
" Bonnie Prince Charlie ” and his fortunes. Do boys nowadays 
love to read of these periods of history as their fathers did 
years ago ? That is a question that I should get 
answered before I plan out the programme for my 
next volume. There are many boys, of course, who 
do not care about tales of the past and of high 
romance ; they want stories dealing with modern 
wonders, with wireless telegraphy, aerial develop¬ 
ment, or submarines. All this is admirable as an 
indication of a boy’s taste, for truth is so often 
stranger than fiction. When I w’as interviewed on 
the subject of boys’ books some time ago I could not 
but admit that boys of the present day were keenly 
interested in the marvels of science, and that any 
story making such an appeal was sure of its audience. 

From what I have said you will gather something of my view’s 
upon the best reading for boys. Let me now, in return, have 
your opinions. I want ” B.O.P.” readers to write and tell me 
frankly what kind of serial stories they would like to see in 
the next volume of their paper. And to the reader who sends 
me the best letter on the subject, giving his reasons for his 
selection, I will aw’ard 

A prize of One Guinea. 

There will be Second and Third prizes of Half a Guinea and 
Five Shillings respectively. 

The age limit for this special competition will be eighteen, 
and all letters must reach me by May 31, 1921. Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
E.C. 4, and be marked " Serial Competition ” in the top left- 
hand corner. 
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On p. 380 you will see a reproduction of the button badge 
in metal which has been designed to meet the requirements 
of a large number of members of the “ Boy's 
THE NBW Own Fie,d Club. The emblem of the 

FIELD CLUB Kestrel has been retained, with the letter- 

BUTTON BADGE, ing as on the familiar silk badge. This 
new badge can be buttoned easily on the 
coat and removed at pleasure, obviating the use of a pin or 
needle and thread. Owing to the increase in the cost of pro¬ 
duction nowadays, this badge cannot be supplied at the popular 
price of the old one. It is to be had at is., but despite this 
advance I anticipate a ready demand for it. Such a handy and 
ornamental device will please hundreds of " B.O.F.C." members, 
both boys and girls. 


and the Beyond. Of these five great trade routes the most 
important is the Khyber Pass, flirty-three miles in length, 
between two enclosing ranges of hills with, in the distance, 
highest peaks that are covered with everlasting snow. Under 
the British administration of the Frontier, the pass, where 
it goes through the territory of the Pathan border tribes, is 
picketed on two days of the week for the passage of caravans. 
And the author gives us a true touch of this wild terrain when 
she says : " The Khyber Rifles or Frontier Militia, who guard 
the pass on Tuesdays and Fridays, are composed of men from 
those very tribes who, on the other five days of the week, may 
themselves be the robbers.” 

A lawless land, indeed. But one for which there has already 
dawned the priceless privilege of Hope. For, reading on, we 
come to this passage in the book : “At the foot of each of the 
live passps is a mission hospital. To these hospitals come wild 
trans-frontier people from valleys far up the mountains. The 
mission hospitals have had a real 

_ ■ influence in making the frontier 

tribes better disposed towards 
the British, and therefore less 
ready to listen to paid agitators 
sent broadcast by our enemies; 
, t/ and in these days, when over 

Central Asia hangs the sinister 
menace of Bolshevism, their 
influence is more needed still. 
¥ - ,A . Under the Red Cross the world- 

V. '*,V wide warfare against cruelty and 

ftjjg' wrong has been fought. And 

under that same banner it will 
be fought, and fought to final 
Wkfc victory.” 

Camels, cows, donkeys and 
buffaloes are the beasts of burden 
in this part of the world. The 
, r? picture shows a buffalo with its 

L ■ owner “in a dry and thirsty 

land,” slowly wending homewards 
after the day’s ,work over the 
barren, dusty plain beyond 
Islamia, three miles from Pesha- 
Large bags of loosely-netted 


In this number ” B.O.P.” readers will be revelling in 
Clavcrdon Wood’s fine new serial, 

” When Nichol- ^ 

ABOUT THE son Kept the 

PATHAN BORDER Border.” This 
POLK - makes it oppor¬ 

tune for me to 
refer to a capital book which I 
have been dipping into of late. 

It tells of the country, or part of 

it, at least, which is described in r 

our new story. All unknown lands 

have great attraction for us.Iptel'v .' 

Practically, every one such is a £jgj| * 
savage country, the inhabitants of 

which dwell more or less in dark- I W&ffj 

ness. And nothing can well be | 

more inspiriting than to learn how, 

by the efforts of splendid societies, 

and the self-sacrifice of noblp men 

and women, the glorious light of " 

Faith is being carried into that 

gloom. Of such magnificent en- ft a 

deavour the chief pioneer is every¬ 
where the medical mission. The 
book to which I refer is ” Frontier 
Folk of the Afghan Border—and 
Beyond,” and it affords a rare peep 


war, 

rope hang over the animal’s back 
that have contained a load of 
bricks, earth, or else fluffy, white 
cotton-pads. In the caravans, 
there may be from several hundred 
to a thousand camels, cows and 
donkeys. The camels lead, and 
the tail of each one is sometimes tied 
with a long, loose rope to the nose 
of the next, so that one man can 
keep a whole string of them under control. The camels, though 
handsome to look at, are untrained and savage. Camel-bite 
cases are frequently admitted to the mission hospitals, and such 
injuries are often very severe wounds indeed. 

This book (Church Missionary Society, price 4s. 6 d.) gives 
us by text and by picture a vividly clear impression of the 
folk of the Afghan Frontier. The photographs by Captain 
L. B. Cane, R.A.M.C., are many of them unique. And mainly 
it is a powerful plea for ” that power which lies behind the 
much misunderstood term ‘ missions '—the great moral leaven¬ 
ing force of Christianity, ' which is Christ'—which may not be 
bound by nation, time, or creed, and shall surely reach beyond 
all frontiers and through all barriers into the great closed lands.” 
Those are heartening words. And they are taken from what 
is an exceedingly heartening written message that should 
be of interest to all. 

A. L. H. 


“In a dry and thirsty land.” 

Frontier Folk of the Afghan Border—and Beyond.”) 
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A Tale of the Prairie. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY, 

Author of “The Fiery Totem/* “The Black Lizard,” "Comrade* Three," etc. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

he was being followed. It was the eerie, indefinable feeling 
of a presence near at hand—an finseen presence, yet none 
the less real on account of its invisibility. 

Fred stopped. For a few seconds he listened. Then 
feeling a warm breath on his neck, he suddenly wheeled 
round with a cry on his lips—a cry of surprise more than 
actual fear—and found himself standing closely face to 
face with Shontayeega L 

The Chippeway had been following the boy's footsteps for 
some distance, treading in Fred's footprints and keeping 
step with him as he walked. He was grinning with delight 
at the boy's discomfiture. 

“ YVhat do you want ? Why are you following me?" 
demanded Holmes angrily. 

The Indian laughed. 

“ Little Wolf follow, everything that walk prairie at 
night." 

" Then you would be better employed minding your own 
business ! " 

But Little Wolf only received the lad’s anger with 
laughter. 

4 ‘ White boy clever, much clever ; but he no cheat the 
ears and eyes of Little Wolf. Little Wolf hear branch 
break—very little branch, but he hear it. And he follow— 
follow in the steps of the white boy." 

" Then the sooner you follow those same steps back again, 
the better it will be for Little Wolf, or whatever you ca. 1 ) 
yourself," was the rejoinder. 

Holmes wheeled sharply with the intention of leaving 
the Indian to his own company, but he was arrested by a 
sudden cry from the native, who suddenly pounced upon 
him and gripped his shoulders with powerful fingers while 
he stared into the lad’s face with furious eyes. 

" Ah ! Little Wolf know you ! Little Wolf remember ! 
You and big white brother keep white squaw from Little Wolf 
when he wish pretty stones. White dog strike Little Wolf ! " „ 
" And you deserved it—you thief ! " was Fred’s reckless 
retort. " You were like a dog yourself to attack a woman. 
—you savage I " % 

"Savage! Savage!" cried Shontayeega. The word was 
new to him no doubt, but he understood English well 
enough to gather that it was a term of contempt as Holmes 


HE chief of the two conspira¬ 
tors swung himself into the 
saddle. 

" Now you understand. 
Shontayeega! Make 
straight for Serpent Creek 
and get to work at once. 
I shall not be far behind 
you." 

, " Shontayeega will re¬ 
member the words of Gold- 
finder," returned the In¬ 
dian ; and the rider started 
his horse at a light canter up the slope of the little valley. 

Holmes waited impatiently until he saw Flashlight and 
her master disappear over the brow of the hill, and when he 
turned to look for Shontayeega he found that the Indian, 
too, had disappeared. 

Cautiously the boy now emerged from his hiding-place. 
He peered carefully in every direction, but he could see no 
cause for apprehension. The redskin had evidently gone 
about his business. 

By this time Fred had entirely forgotten his own troubles. 
All that gave him concern was the safety of the unknown 
person of Serpent Creek who, he did not doubt, was about 
to be the victim of a plot which was nothing less than 
murder. At any cost, such a plot must be frustrated, he 
thought. But what to do ? Without money or friends, 
what could any boy do ? 

While deeply cogitating over this urgent problem, the 
boy passed along the narrow path that led through the 
bush towards the meadow at the foot of the hill. Hungry 
though he was, he rejected the temptation to turn his steps 
in the direction of the house whose light he could see at no 
great distance. " To save a man's life ! " That was his 
one thought So he turned to retrace his steps to Regina 
with some vague idea in his mind that, when he got there, 
some opportunity might be found whereby that service of 
duty could be rendered. 

He quickened his steps when he reached the clearing, and 
he was just about to bend to the slope when there crept 
over him the horrible feeling that he was not alone—that 
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used it. 44 Savage ! ” he repeated. 44 Little Wolf have 
fangs that bite ! Little Wolf no dog to be beaten! ” 

The powerful grip tightened on the boy's shoulders as 
the Indian’s passion blazed. He was speedily losing con¬ 
trol of his actions, and each moment Fred was expecting 
to feel the giant’s fingers on his throat. 

Holmes shook himself free from the grip. But he was 
not quick enough to avoid the second attack. Little Wolf 
was as agile as his four-legged namesake. He sprang for¬ 
ward and swung the boy from the ground in an embrace 
as close and powerful as that of a bear. 

44 Let go ! ” the boy yelled. 44 Let go and fight fair ! ” 

But the Indian laughed loudly at the prisoner’s futile 
struggles. 

44 When ears and nose of white papoose dog are slit with 
Little Wolf’s hunting-knife, then.pale-face go free to return 
to his people.” 

The boy struggled with all his strength ; but the Indian’s 
grip was like that of a vice as he turned with his burden and 
began to carry him back into the bush. 

Reaching the willows, the redskin plunged forward 
towards the creek. Here, however, his foot caught against 
a root, and he was obliged to release one hand to prevent 
himself from falling. 

Fred slipped to the ground 
although his captor’s right arm 
was still hugging too tightly 
to allow for any chance of free¬ 
dom. But the boy's hand, in 
travelling down the Indian’s 
body, struck against something 
hard. It was the handle of the 
redskin's hunting-knife, and it 
took but a flash of time for the 
lad to jerk the weapon from its 
sheath and to drive it into the 
left arm as it descended to.renew 
the hold. 

Shontayeega gave a howl of 
rage and pain. The left arm was 
withdrawn, and before the fingers 
could again grip, Fred was beyond 
their reach. 

The youth was like a young 
tiger now. He felt that he was 
fighting for his life, and he determined that he would 
only yield when there was no more fighting power left in 
his muscles. 

44 Keep back ! ” he cried at the pitch of his voice. 44 Keep 
back if you don’t want to meet this 1 ” 

The Indian clapped his hand to his side, and a howl of 
rage broke from him when he discovered that he had been 
robbed of his only weapon. 

But the resources of the redskin were by no means ex¬ 
hausted. Though not living in the days of ancient Rome, 
he was well aware that some of the same tactics of old time 
combat are not without their uses in the present day. A 
blanket deftly bandied is no less an effective weapon for 
offence and defence against sharp steel than the deadly 
net of the arena. In a trice the blanket was slipped from 
his shoulders. True, it would be useless for his purpose in 
the bush. But the meadow was at no great distance, and 
the cunning Indian shifted his position so as to get between 
the boy and the stream. By pressing the attack he hoped 
to drive his young opponent backwards to the open sward. 
Then his advantage would be trebled. The lad would 
surely fall a victim to superior strength and art. 

Holmes was not slow to understand the significance of 
these tactics. Truth to tell, he began to think that the 
little advantage he haa gained would serve him but ill 
if he did not quickly prove himself as resourceful as his 
enemy. 

The Indian now took a step forward with the blanket 
hanging over his arm and shielding' his body. In the 
starlight Fred could see a smile of triumph on the red man’s 
face—a smile that caused the boy to bite his lip with morti¬ 
fication. The Chippeway had got the mastery of the 


combat so far, and he knew it. He wr ;alm with the 
certainty of conquest. All that was .v wanted was 
patience to stalk his prey, and no redsk lacks the virtue 
of patience. , 

Shontayeega took another step forward, and Fred was 
obliged to retreat a pace. The lad cast a quick glance 
behind him. The open ground was only a yard or two 
distant, and his blood boiled with rage as the Indian was 
heard to give a grunt of satisfaction. He had observed 
the quick turn of the boy’s head. He correctly guessed 
What his young enemy's feelings were at the moment. 

Another step forward ; another pace backward—another 
and yet another, while neither man nor boy uttered a word. 

The position was getting desperate. Fred gripped the 
knife and wondered what the end would be. 

Again the advance of one and the retreat of the other. 

Already Fred felt that his feet had left the scrub, and 
that he was now standing on the thick turf. Another step, 
and Little Wolf would also be free of the bush to carry out 
his plan of attack, which was no secret from the boy’s quick 
reasoning. 

It was at this point of desperation, so to speak, that 
Holmes seemed to feel his brain suddenly clear. Extreme 
straits often have the effect of 
soothing the faculties to a con¬ 
dition of calm reasoning, and it 
was then that fhere sprang into 
the boy’s mind an idea that 
might serve its turn in serious 
fight just as it had so often 
served its turn in the playing- 
fields at home. 

Turning suddenly, as though 
in a fit of terror, Holmes started 
to run. Little Wolf gave chase 
without hesitation. But it was 
only a short pursuit. After the 
first few yards were crossed, 
Fred threw himself on the ground 
directly across the path of his 
pursuer. The Indian plunged 
forward upon his face. Next 
instant Holmes was astride his 
enemy, gripping the redskin by 
the neck with one hand while 
the other flashed the hunting-knife in the air. 

What would have been the result of Fred’s delirious 
triumph at this turn in^the tide of the encounter we cannot 
say, had not the boy felt himself gripped by an unseen 
hand and dragged backwards to his feet. 

44 Wiiat sort of a coon’s game is this that you two are 
after on my section at midnight, eh ? ” demanded a 
man’s voice at the same time as the elevating force was 
exerted. 

Panting and trembling with excitement, Fred turned to 
see the interlocutor. He was a heavily bearded man, 
dressed in shirt, trousers and top-boots. He looked a 
typical backwoodsman, and he carried a formidable- 
looking revolver that was calculated to put an end to strife 
for that night at least. 

44 What's all this cock-fighting about, anyway ? ” he 
demanded in no pleaised tones. , 

The Indian had quickly regained his feet and was 
standing mute as the boy. Both were too taken aback 
at the stranger’s sudden appearance to have words in 
readiness. 

44 Well ? ” repeated the man with some show of angry 
impatience. 44 Ain't none of you got tongues ? Rory 
Stocks is not the man who asks three times what folks are 
doing on his homestead at this hour of the night.” 

44 That Indian was trying to kill me-” stammered 

Fred, and the stranger questioned : 

44 Trying-to kill you, was he ? And* who are you that 
a vile serpent of a redskin should be wanting to kill you ? ” 

44 He’s a thief, and-” 

44 Great Scott!” was the interruption, accompanied by 
a laugh of derision. 44 Nobody’s been trying to steal you, 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 


XXI.—There are few places ruled over by a private 
gentleman in which the latter does not set up a kingdom 
or claim regal rights. Sir James Brooke, after aiding the 
Sultan of Borneo against the Dvaks, was given control 
of the district of Sarawak, and became known as the 
Rajah of Sarawak, the independence of which was acknow¬ 
ledged in 1847. His coins are varied, the one shown being 
a one-cent piece of 1863. Sarawak now includes the 
Limbanh River district and is growing in importance. 
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have they ? Says mighty little for their good taste. I 
ain’t seen the younker that I’d want to steal. Keep them 
t’other side of the prairie from me. That’s my idea of 
boys. They ain’t worth shucks.” 

“ You went out of your way to come to the rescue of one, 
at any rate,” retorted Fred, half sulkily and half in amuse¬ 
ment at the man’s contradictory words and actions. 

“ Maybe I did. But that’s not saying that I reckon 
them worth a pail of hog-wash. I’d do the same for a 
coyote in the grip of a bear. What have you to say for 
yourself, nitchie ? ” 1 

The Indian did not answer the question. He had 
folded his blanket around him and was standing motionless 
and dumb as a statue. 

The stranger turned to Holmes. 

“Our friend may be a daisy thief, but he doesn’t seem 
to be any great shakes as a talker.” 

Then the man turned again to the Indian. His figure 
seemed to stiffen suddenly from the easy attitude in which 
he had been standing hitherto. He took a couple of swift 
paces forward until he was close to the redskin. Then he 
bent forward so as to look into the native's eyes. His left 
hand then darted forward and gripped Shontayeega with 
a strength that made even the self-controlled Indian 
wince. 

“ Look here ! ” he said with a fierce threatening. “ You 


are evidently a stranger in these parts and don't know who 
I am. Well, let that go. But I know you, Shontayeega, 
and I know what you are. I know that, where you are, 
there's no good thing likes to breathe the same air. It's 
enough for me to see a white man with you to understand 
that either you are up to no good, or that you ain’t friends. 
So git ! Git ! I tell you ! Off my land as fast as your 
legs will carry you ! See ? ” 

No further warning was needed. Whether it was the 
speaker’s fierceness, or a reputation that was known to the 
Indian, we cannot say. But the words were no sooner out 
of the speaker’s mouth than all the redskin’s dignity fled. 
Shontayeega turned and ran up the slope like a startled 
hare. 

” Oh, don’t let him go ! ” exclaimed Holmes. " We 
mustn’t let him go, for he has been stealing—and he has 
been planning murder ! ” 

“ None of which is new to Shontayeega, I reckon.” was 
the calm answer. ” When that skunk is not planning 
villainy, he’ll be in his grave ; and then he’ll try to steal 
the shovel that’s tipping the earth on top of him. But 
there is plenty of time to think of him. 'Tain’t hard to 
lay hands on him if he’s wanted. For the present, you'd 
better trot along with me to my shack and give an account 
of yourself. It ought to be mighty interesting, judging by 
the state I found you in.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BROKEN HOPES 


T what of Jack Munroe ? 
How had he been faring 
while Holmes had been so 
busy turning over new leaves 
in Life’s book of adventure ? 

We left him, it will be 
remembered, as he started 
off to the railway depot in 
order to send the assuring 
telegram to Fred’s parents. 

Having accomplished this 
errand, he next proceeded 
to make one or two small 
purchases at the stores, after doing which he turned his 
steps once more to the Maple House. , 

Munroe was satisfied with his day’s work. He had 
several reasons lor self-congratulation. In the first place 
he had been the means of saving a life. Then he had 
found a friend to relieve the solitude of his lonely ranch. 
And last, though by no means least, he had found a way 
of returning a little of his debt to Cyril Holmes by 
befriending Cyril’s brother in a time of dire need. 

Let it be plainly understood that Fred Holmes had 
in no degree overstated the circumstances attending 
the disaster which Cyril had sustained. He had in no 
way deviated from the actual facts oi the case in affirming 
that the maiming had been the result ol terrible intention. 
That was the truth—the horrible truth ; and no one was 
better aware ol that truth than Jack himself. 

Munroe had been 1 airly wild at school. When we say 
" wild " we do not mean ordinary mischievousness. Such 
is pardonable enough as being the usual accompaniment 
of robust health ahd good physique. But Murdoch (or 
“ Munroe ” as he had renamed himself, and as such he 
had better be known in this history) had shown traits 
of character which no right-minded person would ever 
attempt to excuse or overlook. He had a wild, ungovern¬ 
able temper, coupled with a disposition that naturally 
defied all rules or restraints. 

Obviously such a disposition caused the boy to be a 
constant source of worry to his masters. Nothing seemed 
to tame his unruly spirit, and several times in his career 


he had to be threatened with expulsion. Only respect 
for his father had prevented the carrying out of that 
extreme penalty in more than one instance. The con¬ 
sequence was that the boy began to think that he could 
do exactly as he pleased with impunity. 

Being such a trouble to masters, it will be understood 
how much greater must have been the worry that he gave 
the prefects who shared responsibility for the maintenance 
of discipline. Between Munroe and the prefects there 
was a constant warfare. This state was not lessened 
when the bay reached the Sixth and was the only boy 
in the Form who was not a prefect. The honour of such 
authority had always been a right which every Sixth Form 
boy could claim. Jack was the first b6y from whom the 
privilege had been withheld. 

Now, for some reason which it is not necessary to en¬ 
large upon here, Cyril was the one prefect who was most 
frequently calfed upon to exert authority over Jack. For 
that same reason, Jack never neglected an opportunity 
to vent his spleen against the prefect, who, though his 
equal in years, was in no degree his equal in bodily strength. 
A school “ footer ” match presented an opportunity for 
paying off certain old scores. Jack did not neglect that 
chance. He waited for it. Then he let self-control fly 
to the winds, and—Cyril Holmes was carried from the 
field maimed for life. 

We need not detail all that followed this terrible affair. 
There was no doubt in any person’s mind but that the 
incident was intentional. Nor did the boy deny the 
charge. He expressed contrition for what he had done. 
But there was one aspect of character in which he never 
failed. He was never untruthful. When asked pointedly 
if he had intended to harm Holmes, he frankly admitted 
that such was his deliberate intention. That temper 
had caused him to exceed his original purpose, he also 
stated. But he agreed that such qualification did not 
lessen the offence. 

Of course expulsion followed. And it was expulsion 
such as must live in his memory for the rest of his life. 
Not a master ; not a boy ; not a servant in the College 
had a kind word to say to him. His mates hooted the 
carriage that carried him from the gates. 

All this Jack bore with a firm lip. Those who saw lum 
in the carriage and, after, on the station platform, sad 




1 A colloquial form for addressing Indians. 
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that he had accepted disgrace as though it had been an 
honour. Hard and cruel of heart, they said. But they 
did not see the wistful eyes that looked out from the window 
as the train steamed from the station—the eyes that 
strained to catch the last glimpse of the old college walls. 
Had they seen that, perhaps there might have been some 
different opinions expressed concerning the expelled boy. 

Mrs. Murdoch was visiting her son's guardian uncle at 
the time, and Jack went to join his mother at his guardian's 
home in Cornwall. That was why he was travelling by 
railway, for his home was at Sheringdon Lea, 
quite close to the College. 

He steeled his heart for the interview that 
would follow on his arrival. For cer¬ 
tain he would be scolded—-not by his 
mother, but by his uncle. The colonel 
was a kind enough man, but Jack felt 
sure that he would receive little 
enough kindness now. He 
imagined the kind of reception 
that he would receive from the 
old soldier— probably a " general 
flare up all round," to use his 
own words. 

But the scene was quite dif¬ 
ferent in reality from that of 
imagination. 

On reaching the Manor House 
he was conducted immediately 
to the library where his uncle 
was awaiting him. 

" Well, my boy," said the 
man by way of greeting as he 
took hearty grip of one of his 
nephew’s .hands, and laid his 
own left hand kindly on the 
boy’s shoulder. " Well, you 
have made a mess of your life 
up to now. There is no use 
denying that. But your father 
was a gentleman, and I still 
expect great things from his 
son. You must live things 
down, and prove, by your own 
aid, that you are not the cad 
people have named you. I 
don’t think you are ; neither 
does your mother. We think 
that you have been foolish, and 
we think that you have done 
wrong. But neither of us is 
ever going to speak of this affair 
again, because we know that we 
shall have reason to be proud 
of the future. If ever you need 
my help or advice, you know 
where to seek it. Now go to 
your mother. You'll find her 
in the drawing-room." 

From that minute, Jack was 
a changed person. He left the 
library Reeling very much like 
blubbering. The unexpected 
kindness had quite broken dowm 
the stubborn anger, and in¬ 
stalled in its place a stubborn 

purpose to prove that he would yet do some good in the 
world. 

Anxious to make a start without delay, Jack had not 
had difficulty in persuading his uncle to allow him to go 
to Canada. 

" I'll fiiid a place where the w r ork is the hardest, and I'll 
stay there until 1 am fit company for other fellows. At 
present I am only fit to live with animals." had been 
the fviews that he had expressed to himself. And for 
nearly ttree years he had lived a solitary life at Serpent 
Creek. 


The medicine was drastic, but it w r as effective. He had 
only occasional visitors from distant ranches, and he only 
went to Saskatoon once a fortnight for letters and supplies. 
There had been no opportunities for lapsing into passions 
until that moment of " seeing red " when he had tried 
to free himself from the burden in the lake—perhaps 
almost pardonable in that instance, considering the 

extremity. 

And now had come 
this cheering aid to the 
work of " living 
it down:" Ho 
was going to 
provide a 
home and 
a future 
for Cyril’s 



“ The boy struggled 
with all his strength ; 
but the Indian’s grip 
was like that of a vice as 
burden and began to carry 
bush.” (Set pagz 383.) 


lie turned with his 
him back into the 


brother! That w as one manner ot partly redeeming 
the past that he had never dreamed of, and w-e may 
imagine the eagerness with which he had grasped the 
opportunity. 

Cyril's brother, he determined, w r ould in future be as 
his own brother. He mentally pledged himself that 
nothing in his power should be left undone to make life 
smooth for the boy, and perhaps we may excuse him 
if the thought did come to him at the time, in the form 
of a hope, that such action might some day earn him the 
forgiveness of the comrade whose life he had spoiled. 

28 
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no deception of the senses, Fred had gone 1 Fred had 
thrown the offer of kindness back into the teeth of the 
offerer. He had been denied the one great chance of 
retrieving the past. He honestly believed now that 
Fred's attitude represented, not only that boy’s opinion, but 
the opinion of Cyril as well : that he had sinned beyond 
earthly forgiveness. 

It was a cruel blow to one who had tried so pluckily 
to undo the knots of the past. 

" Even a boy three years my junior goes from me in 
horror when lie knows who I am 1 ” he groaned. 

Truly, he thought, the brand of Cain was on his brow. 
All men’s hands were turned against him. 

The scribbled message 
fluttered from Jack’s fingers. 

“ What's the use of trying 
any more ? ” he asked him¬ 
self. “ Why not give up the 
battle and live for my own 
enjoyment ? If those whom 
I want for friends refuse to 
have me—well, let them do 
without ! There are others 
—plenty of others who will 
be glad to know me when 
I have gold at my com¬ 
mand.” 

The.se were not noble 
thoughts. No; they were 
even the thoughts of a 
coward. 

But it is very difficult to 
be always brave. It is not 
always so easy to rise up 
pluckily and renew the tight 
when the blow received has 
been nearly a knock-out 

Luckily Jack's period of 
weakness was only brief. 

* > SB 'fhe stern mental discipline 

which he had forced himself 
to undergo during the three 
years had not been wasted 
time. It was not possible 
for such a habit to lose its 
power all at once. 

” There must be some 
r way to put things straight ’ 
he exclaimed, with a return 
of the old determination. 
” Yes, there must \ And— 
I’ll find that way ! M 

His first thought then 
was to go out and search 
, for Fred and try to per¬ 

suade him to return. Second 
* thoughts convinced him that 

such a step would be mis¬ 
taken. You cannot force 

- friendship. If Holmes hated 

him so much at present, the 
gulf might be only widened by pressing his services at such 
a time. 

, No. The obvious course was for him to pursue his 
old plans for the present, and leave Fred to follow the 
path that he had chosen. Time might yet be kind and 
show a way for him to befriend the boy without intruding 
the unwelcome self. 

I’ll leave the future to God to show me what to do 
for the best. A battle lost to-day may mean a battle 
won to-morrow,” was his resolution. 

And the next morning saw the young rancher hastening 
l>ack to the ranch called ” Nowhere,” as fast as the north¬ 
bound train could carry him. 


So it was with a more hopeful heart than he had 
experienced for three years that he returned to the Maple 
House, alter having completed the first act ol this service 
which he had undertaken. 

On entering the parlour, he was rather surprised to find 
that it was empty. 

Imagining that Fred h^d become tired of waiting alone 
and gone out for a stroll to pass the time, his friend’s 
absence did not disturb him. 

Then he noticed the papers on the table. 


hand and dragged 
backwards to his 
feet.” {See page 


Fearing some calamity, yet not knowing what it was 
he dreaded, Jack bent to examine the heap. 

He glanced at the little heap of money. Next he picked 
up the sheet of paper on which Holmes had written his 
farewell message. 

He read, and then—he understood—he understood that 
he had built a castle on a foundation of sand. 

Dazed in mind and crushed in spirit, he stood and stared 
at the document. For a time, although he leahsed what 
it meant, he had difficulty in crediting the evidence of his 
senses. 

"It can’t be true ! It can't be true ! ” he kept repeating 
to himself. But it was true. It was no horrible dream ; 


(To be continued J 
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“ Easily-Beaten ” and 

S ICK to death—of helping folks ! 

Sick to death—of smiles and jokes ! ” 

” Easily-Beaten ” comes and pokes 
Gloomy visage near us! 

'* Sick to death—of trying hard ! 

Sick to death—of keeping guard ! ” 

Songs are stilled :—this gloomy bard 

Vows he can't, won't cheer us ! 

" Must go on and try again ! 

Maybe ’tis against the grain 
Bearing knocks which smart and pain ! 11 
So says “ Mr. Gritty ” : 


“ Mr. Gritty.” 

” Still, I’ll try to keep my smiles; 

Try to jump or climb the stiles; 

Try to whistle on the miles 

Round about life’s city 1 ** 

” Easily-Beaten ” went to bed ! 

“ Felt he’d had enough,” he said : 

Thought ” he’d very soon be dead— 

Was so fagged and weary I " 

*' Mr. Gritty ” got up quick 1 
Gave his chum a sturdy stick ; 

Proved himself ” a thorough brick ” 

On tracks extra dreary I 

Lillian Card. 


The Lighter Side of History. 

By ERNEST F. ROW, B.Sc., L.C.P. 

Author of ‘‘Outline of Prussian History.” etc. 

E are apt to consider history A story told of the famous William Wilberforce admirably 
as a very dry and un- illustrates the way in which constituencies were " repre- 

interesting business because so sented ” in Parliament before the passing of the first Reform 

many writers of school history Act. It is said that he was driving one day through the 

books seem to think it wrong little Sussex village of Bramber, when the name of the 
to introduce anything funny place struck him as vaguely familiar. He pondered over 

or amusing into their narra- it for some time, and at last it dawned upon him. ” Why,” 

tive. Perhaps they are he cried. “ that is the place I am member for ! ” 

oppressed by their sense of An even greater depth of ignorance was sho^n by the 

dignity, and think that humor- Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister of England in the 

ous anecdotes are unworthy middle of the eighteenth century. After being responsible 

of a serious historian. But, for many years for governing the American colonies, he 

nevertheless, there is much was told one day that one of them, Cape v Breton, was an 

humour to be extracted from island, when he had always thought it was on the mainland, 

reading history, both English “ Wonderful ! ” he exclaimed ; “ show it me on the map. 

and foreign. So it is, sure enough. I must go and tell the King that 

How many boys are aware Cape Breton is an island.” 
that the celebrated ” horse marines ” have actually appeared Many stories are told of the elder William Pitt, who 
and taken part in an action, whether a naval or amilitary was a great orator. He once began a speech in the House 

one it is hard to say ? Yet surely no more suitable name of Commons with the words, “Sugar, Mr. Speaker.” 

could be given to the very enterprising squadron of French Naturally, some of the members could not refrain from 

hussars who, in the year 1794, attacked and captured the laughing. Pitt turned on them indignantly and repeated 

whole Dutch fleet as it lay frozen in the ice-bound waters the word “ sugar ” three times. Then he said : ” Who 

of the Zuyder Zee. Even Mr. Churchill never planned such a v will now dare to laugh "at sugar ? ” And so great was the 

splendid example of co-ordination between the two services. power of his personality that no one dared to laugh again. 

More romantic and incredible still is the fact, which the The dying words of the younger William Pitt are 

writer has on the authority of a Frenchman, that the generally given as : “ O my country ! How I leave my 

Strasbourg cathedral clock kept French time faithfully and country ! ” But Disraeli used to relate a different story, 
patriotically during its long captivity in the hands of the told him by an old waiter in the dining-room of the House of 
Prussians—ever since the Franco-Prussian War of 1870., Commons. This man declared that he had been called up 
It is only wound up once a century, and all the efforts of one night when Pitt lay dying, and ordered to bring him * 
the learned German professors failed to make it change its some of his pork pies. He said that Pitt's last words really 
habits and keep German time. were : “I think I could eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies.” 

The old Austrian chancellor, Prince Metternich, so hated From sugar and pork pies we turn to clothes. Prince 

by the people that they nicknamed him Mitternacht (mid- Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, was once trying 

night), once made an amusing application of the well-known to win over the Bavarian nobles and make them join 
saying that “ the voice of the people is the voice of God.” Prussia in some of her schemes. They agreed to most of 
During the revolution of 1848, a noisy mob of rioters surged his terms, but a difficulty arose over the manner of wearing 
howling round the Emperor’s palace in Vienna. ” In God’s the ribbons and stars of various orders, and it looked as 
name, what is that fearful row ?” asked a nervous archduke, ’if the negotiations might fail over this trivial question. 

“ That, sir,” replied the cynical Metternich, “ is what the Bismarck had no patience with such trifling. “ Tell them.” 
Republican gentlemen call the voice of God.” he cried, “ that they can wear them on the seats of their 

A somewhat similar revolt took place in St. Petersburg breeches if they like.” 
in 1825, and there the soldiers were ordered by the con- Perhaps the unconscious humour of history has never 
spir^tors to mutiny. But they were quite uneducated been better displayed than when Napoleon, after vainly 
and-completely ignorant of the cause of the rising. So when trying to starve England into submission by excluding 
they were told to shout for a Constitution, they did so, under all her manufactures from the Continent, was compelled 
the impression that it was the name of the wife of the Grand to clothe his troops in British overcoats and boots for their 
Duke Constantine. disastrous march on Moscow. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters, 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


red mite. If red mite has got into your birds’ cage, the cage 
should be thoroughly washed with hot water and soda, to which 
some strong disinfectant has been added. Some of the well- 
known canary fanciers brush out the cage with benzine or with 
fir-tree oil, working the liquid well into all cracks and crevices. 
Others use a solution of equal parts paraffin and turpentine, 
repeating the operation after an interval of one day. A mixture 
of one ounce of spirits of camphor and a pint of methylated spirit 
is another well recommended recipe. Naturally enough, the 
canary should not be put back into its cleansed cage until the 
first strong odour of these remedies has toned dow r n. 


CANARIES. 


During the later years of the War, it was almost impossible 
for would-be pet-owners to obtain foreign birds. Consequently, 
there has been something of a boom in canaries and in British 
birds, which are home productions. Personally, I think that 
every boy who is fond of birds should keep, or have kept, a 
canary, and that the younger he is when he so starts looking 
after his pet canary-bird, the better. Keeping a canary will 
teach you a great deal as to the proper care of pet birds in 
general. There is plenty to study in the w'ays and habits of a 
canary in a cage. 

Just now—and, no doubt, somewhat out of sympathy with 
the people of devastated Belgium—the Belgian canary 
is again becoming a brisk favourite, when it can be got. 

From its long body, humped shoulders, and tall, straight 
legs, the Belgian canary presents an appear¬ 
ance that is all its own. In showing off their 
birds, the Belgian dealers have an effective f 

trick. They scrape their fingers vigorously Hjf { 

across the bottom of the bird’s cage: this wi/i ^ 

causes the canary to lift up its body and lower l/f 1 

its head as it peers about, endeavouring to ( Oj.J 

detect whence comes the unusual sound. It (/ A '(A 

is a little dodge that is as old as the hills, and /Vj/JI 

it always has the effect of making the bird I IAmi 

adopt his best pose as a Belgian canary. //nSw/ 

Canary owners are constantly writing to rrifW 

know what is the best food for their pets. ///// \J\aj 9 

The most advisable food as a staple diet is a yyTflj hlgmIni 

seed mixture of three parts of canary to one of / l I ///pjft 

summer rape; once a week, in addition to (ll I W 

that, there should be given, separately, half a II |j(* tl 

teaspoonful of hemp-seed. '/////w /MJkV 

Green food is necessary if the bird is to be /////ll 
maintained in health. It may consist of, ///fflffl 
say, groundsel, chickweed, watcr-cress, or [///JwfflB w'* 
dandelion, and should be given at least three j^ 
times a week. If your bird will take a bath | M 

every day, by all means let him have it. The IffiffST VvjJ 

canary likes to pick up particles of gritty sand, If 

and there are some fanciers who. in order to 
keep their birds' feet clean, put clean sawdust 
on the floor of the cage, keeping the grit by i? 

itself in a small tin or saucer. 

One of the greatest enemies of pet canaries 
is the troublesome small insect that is known as Belgian Canary. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


Quite two months have yet to pass before we arrive at that 
period of the year when the greatest number 
of varieties of lepidoptera are a wing. The 

_ season for the taking of butterflies and moths 

v/'N is not very far advanced. But once the 
tAxv-v *, lepidoptera are with us in full force, then 

^ already the period for their vanishment is 

looming ahead. Our entomologists should bear 
in mind the fact that, provided the spring has 
been fairly open, the month of April, just closing, 
yields some eighty varieties of the order lepi 
doptera, many of which are new-comers of that 
month. Amongst others, the following are 
I t I to be met with : 


Butterflies. 


Painted Lady. 
Orange Tip. 
Clouded Yellow 
Brimstone. 
Speckled Wood. 
Comma. 

Holly Blue. 


J^arge White. 

Small White. 
Green-veined White. 
Red Admiral. 
Tortoiseshell. 

Small Copper. 
Peacock. 


Moths. 


Purple Thorn. 
Lunar Thom. 
Common Pug 
V-Pug. 

Marbled Pug. 


Emperor. 

Orange Underwing 
Light Underwing 
Blossom Underwinj 
Brimstone. 
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Oak-tree Fug. 

F.nrly Thorn. 

Scalloped Hazel. 

Brindled Beauty. 

Waved Umber. 

Engrailed. 

Barred Umber. 

Shoulder Stripe. 

Gem. 

Streamer. 

Bordered White. 

Pine Beauty. 

Mottled Grey. 

Hebrew Character 

Garden Carpet. 

Common Quaker. 

Water Carpet. 

Clouded Drab. 

Great Prominent. 

Northern Drab. 

Scarce Prominent. 

White Marbled. 

Chocolate Tip. 

Red Chestnut. 

Aider Kitten. 

White Ermine. 

Silver Y. 

Common Heath. 

Small F.ggar. 

Angle -Jhade. ^ 

Oak Beauty. 

Nut-tree fussoc c. 

Dotted Border. 



serious defect in the Dutch rabbit is that it shall have odd- 
coloured eyes. 

As proof of the value that is placed upon tip-top specimens 
of these much-liked little rabbits, it may be mentioned that 
last year more money than ever was paid for good Dutch. 
From thirty to fifty pounds was several times handed over in 
exchange for a superlative young rabbit. And there was one 
full-grown black buck that fetched as much as eighty pounds. 

Being a small variety of rabbit, Dutch can well be housed in 
hutches measuring about 25 x 20 x 18 inches. All rabbit 
hutches should be cleaned out at least twice a week, and the 
floor sprinkled with a little dry lime before fresh litter is put 
down upon it. In summer-time some owners sprinkle the 
floors of their hutches with a mixture of eucalyptus oil and 
water for the purpose of keeping flies away. Every proprietor 
of a rabbitrv, or of even only a single hutch, should be ever on 
his guard against the advent of rats. These should be promptly 
killed off by poison, for once they increase in numbers they are 



So it becomes evident that everi thus forward in the season very difficult to get rid of. 
there is ample to occupy the attention of our young lepidopterists. Ibis a good plan never to give green food to rabbits, including, 
And the hint should be heeded that in years when some par- of course, Dutch, until it has been spread out for two or three 

ticular varieties are unaccountably scarce, the only specimens hours to become withered and somewhat dry. As before 

to be taken may be quite early ones. mentioned, you can have many very pleasant excursions for the 

purpose of gathering green 
food in the country. Or, in 
some odd corner of a garden, 
you can grow a crop of it 
that will be handy at any 
time. A very useful plant 
to cultivate in that way is 
chicory, of which almost all 
rabbits arc very fond. Here 
is another hint which all 
young fanciers should keep 
at the back of their heads 
ready to be brought forward 
when necessary. The wild 
plant known by the name of 
shepherd's-purse is a com¬ 
mon weed that is easy to 
obtain, and if a rabbit has 
gone off its feed, some of this 
will usually tempt the animal 
to eat. In addition to which, 
shepherd’s-purse is often a 
useful antidote when a rabbit 
is suffering from the effects 
of a surfeit of green stuff. 

Like the Lop and the 
English, the Dutch is one of 

whUeTgrey-and-white, tor- Photo by permission of] [“Fur and Feather," 'die. OU r oldest varieties of rabbit, 

toise-shell-and white. Sharp- Tortoise-shell Dutch Doe : Ch. “ Merino Duchess.” and there is only very scanty 

ness and uniformity of Prize-winner at many Shows. testimony, if any,{to point to 

marking are the chief con- the fact that the breed ever 

siderations to be taken into did come from Holland, 

account when choosing a Dutchman, as they are so often called although, as in other parts of the Continent, it is there 

by the fancy. The tortoise-shell variety is highly thought of, reared in considerable numbers. The weight of a proper-sized 

but I would personally advise the black-and-white, if only on Dutchman should be about five pounds, and I would not advise 

account of the striking contrast of colour that is to be you to buy one of the bigger ones. 


obtained. , , _ . , 

Ears should be neat, shapely, short, and of the darker fur. 
Coat should be short and thick, and without straggling hairs. 
The cheek-marking should be somewhat egg-shaped, extending 
round the eyes and down the cheek to the jowl. In front of the 
face is a pure white streak or blaze, which, widest at the muzzle, 
tapers towards the ears and ultimately blends with the collar at 
the nape of the neck. The so-called collar is the white portion 
of the body near the head. This collar is large, encircling the 
whole forequarters and feet, and at its lines of demarcation there 
should be no blurring. The sharper and more regular the line, 
the better is the quality of the rabbit, and specimens that are 
in this particular more'or less perfect stand out at sight from 
their less well-equipped fellows. In the new style of Dutch, 
however, that has now so many adherents, the collar is quite 
narrow around the neck and does not extend away to the elbows. 
So, in buying stock, you must make up your mind whether you 
will acquire old-fashioned or new-fashioned Dutch. My own 
counsel to the young fancier is always, so far as circumstances 
will permit, to move with the times. All the really “live" 
rabbit-keepers are very much up-to-date, and the pick of them 
will not dream of looking at any animal that has fallen behind 
what I may term the type of the times. 

All four feet are white, and higher up the leg the body-colour 
begins. These white markings on the feet are known as “ stops," 
and they extend for about one and a half inches from the toes 
upwards. The markings of all four legs should correspond. A 


* * • 


Queries and Answers. 

F. W*. M. Beddoes.— For instructions as to preserving mosses and other plants, I 
would recommend you to g?t a copy of each of these small books : “ How to 
Collect and Dry Plants,” by H. S. Thompson, F.L.S-, published by Routledge, 
68 Carter Lane. E.C. 4, price yd. net. and “ Hints on Collecting and Preserving 
Plants,” by Stanley Guitou, published by Adlard & Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, 
E.C. x. 

A O.B.—Young badgers are sometimes advertised for sale in the column* of the 
•Exchange and Mart,”which paper is published three times a week at Windsor 
House, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 - From the same office you can 
Obtain a handbook on trapping for moles and similar small animals. As to 
the kind of book that you mention, I would advise you to obtain a copy of 
“ Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow,” by Frances Pitt, published by 
Constable & Co., London, price 12 s. net. There are chapters dealing with 
the mole, voles, various birds, field mice, shrews, toads, and frogs, the hedgehog, 
snakes, and bats, and there are many interesting and valuable particulars as 
to the keeping of these creatures in captivity. 

Entomologist.— Living pupae and ova may be obtained from L. W. Newman, 
Bexley. Kent. Also they are often advertised in thecolumnsof the -* Exchange 
and Mart,” see above. Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster’s list is scut free of 
charge. Write them again on the subject. 

Edwin L. Roberts.—You should advertise your surplus mice in the columns of 
•• Fur and Feather,” price 2 d., published weekly at Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 

VV Spearman.— Your observations as to the sea-gull and its manner of feediiu? arc 
interesting. A field-glass is indeed a wonderful aid towards the study of nature, 
and by its help you will learu many similar secrets as to the* ways and habits of 
the creatures of the wiki. 
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The February competition yielded some excellent results 
both in Natuie Notes and in drawings and photographs. For 
liis subject Kenneth P. Holden (Bexhill) chose a Death’s Head 
Haw'k-moth, showing also the caterpillar and pupa. The 
drawing and the colouring were very carefully done. Curiously 
enough, another hawk-moth, the Privet, gave A. J. Weston 
(Sydenham) the theme for his prize-winning Nature Note, 
the accompanying sketches adding greatly to the value and 
interest of the essay. Among the other prize-winners special 
mention may be made of Stanley Orchard, who sent a pen-and- 
ink drawing of a song-thrush, C. A. Brenchley (coloured drawing 
of dragon-fly larvae and water-boatmen), and W. Potter (Nature 
Note and drawing of Bombardier beetles). The following is 
the Prize Award : 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: Arthur J. Weston, 

Clyde Lodge, i De Frcne Road, Sydenham. -Half-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing : Kenneth P. Holden, 19 Eversley Road, 

Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Stanley 
Orchard, 409 Speedwell Road, Kingswood, Bristol ; C. A. 

Brenchley, 5 Springfield Road, W imbledon ; W. Potter, 

80 Northgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds ; Ralph Seagar, 

7 South Street, Newton, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Edgar Wil¬ 
kinson, 23 Sandygate Terrace, Laisterdyke, Bradford ; Dorothy 
Bastin, 7 Upper Redlands Road, Reading ; L. Kaye, 64 
Goldcote’s Avenue, Harehills Lane, Leeds; Frank J. Wright, 

32 Longcross Street, Roath, Cardiff; Sydney Jones, 125 
Penrhyn Road, Sheffield. 

Specially Commended : W. D. Hall, Seaview, Isle of Wight ; 

Robert Waller, Luton ; S. Banks, Walworth ; N. Mitchell, 

Shepherd’s Bush, W. ; T. R. Parrish, Sedbergh ; A. F. Bowden, 

Forest Gate ; S. Metcalfe, Keighley ; Edwin Easton, Johannes¬ 
burg ; L. E. Pike, Palmer’s Green ; Jack Smith, Tinsley ; C. 

Kingham, Bow r ers Park; E. S. Jarvis, Wallasey; W. A. H. 

Evans, Charlton ; Koka Langford, Clifton ; E. C. Byrne, 

Natal; David Law, Leith; A. Hunter, East London; J. 

Kojay, Winlaton-on-Tyne ; L. R. Hodge, Tottenham ; Donald 
H. Taylor, Keston ; A. J. Pinson, Walsall; W. E. Thorn, 

Tottenham ; B. Arnold, St. Anne's-on-Sea ; A. R. Taylor, 

Birmingham; D. D. Mu naweera, Ceylon ; T. Bailey, Clitheroe ; 

J. A. Wardle, Aldeburgh; Rognvald Thompson, Lerwick; 

J. W. Raeburn, Cottingham ; Thos. Jull, S. Tottenham ; W. P. Trevor Cullen, Saint Helena ; R. H. Fassett, St. John's Wood. 
Stevens, Abington ; A. Newson, Greenwich; W. S. Gilbert, N.W. ; L Flint, Jarvis Brook; W. Spearman, Pitsea ; J. H. 
NewCross; G. W.Warles, Blackheath ; W. Burfield, Ardir.gley; Fullarton, Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand. 


WHAT TO DO: MAY. 

I. At least two dozen different kinds of butterflies 
are on the wing. The marsh fritillary frequents 
marshy meadows and damp woods ; the large skipper 
should be looked for in open spaces in w r oods. The 
tawny wall butterfly may be found resting on w'alls 
or on gravel roads. Several varieties bf blues are 
now flying ; they are frequenters of the sunniest open 
spaces. 

II. —If the weather has been warm, you may watch 
for some of the splendid haw k-moths w r ith chance of 
success—the poplar, the lime, the eyed, humming-bird, 
and the small elephant hawk-moths. They hover 
over flowers of honeysuckle, valerian, rhododendron 
and so forth, and may be found on tree-trunks and 
palings, amongst apple, willow, poplar, elm and lime 
trees. 

III . —Other moths are many. The common cabbage 
moth will give the beginner practice in the art of 
attracting moths to light. Note that a small light 
placed in a quiet, dark, " mothy " corner is often 
more effective as an attraction than is a brilliant glare 
situated elsew’hcre. For all that, an acetylene cycle 
lamp shining from a clump of trees near to cultivated 
gardens will sometimes work wonders in causing 
moths to hasten to it. 

IV. —The student of bird life will remember that to 
observe and ponder upon the wonders of a bird’s nest 
is a far more profitable proceeding than merely and 
uselessly to rob the nest of its eggs. To those who 
would thus seek to see into the fascinating secrets of 
bird life at home, this short list of nests and their 
situations may be useful. Wheat ear, in hole in ground 
and often near a rabbit warren. Whinchat, on 
ground under a thick bush and always cleverly con¬ 
cealed. Redstart, in hole in wall, like robin. Nightin¬ 
gale (late in month), on or near ground in base of small 
bush. Blackcap, often in nettles. Hawfinch, thick 
bush or tree in a wood. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the lu>t 
given below, w ill be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings. Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 
own original w'ork. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not 
exceed 300 w r ords in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the " B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, 
etc., to " Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 

List of Prizf.s for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting-cascs, fishing-rods, painting boxes, botanical-albums and 
presses, iountain-pens, pocket-knives, pockct-compa«ses, insect-cases, 
butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: " If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of aiucle herej as my prize." 
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Jacky.—Grub Street, where the poor literary man is often said 
to be living, is only an imaginary place to day. Long ago 
there was a Grub Street, near Moorfields, in London, and 
here there resided quite a number of literary hacks, while 
several inferior publications were produced there. We 
believe that this famous old street now bears the name of 
Milton. 

B. R. S.—No doubt the camera you mention is a good one ; 
we do not know enough about it to pronounce definitely. 
Look at the columns of the " Bazaar, Exchange & Mart" 
for advertisements of second-hand cameras. 

F. Peters.—The accumulator, or perhaps a dry battery, would 
answer best, but if you only want it for three minutes at 
long intervals no doubt a Leclanch6 would serve. 

A Boer Lad—Kruger coins are worth half as much again as 
their face value. The incomplete specimen is a curiosity 
and w’orth more. 

R M Smith.—The shilling of 1826 is worth two shillings ; the 
farthing of 1821 is worth threepence; and the others are 
current coins. 

Adjutant.—The certificates of your O.T.C. honours would be of 
assistance to you in your application. 

"Tony Lumpkin.**—For the story of Balin and Balan read 
the history of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. There are many books on the subject; ask a 
bookseller. 

L. J.—Whether you should us t a rubber handle for your cricket 
bat is a matter of taste. Some do and some don't. A 
rubber handle is said to improve the grip and to lessen 
the jar of a hit. 

Entertainer.—♦You arc not likely to learn elocution from a 
book, though you may derive much benefit from the 
advice there given. Go to some elocution class and take 
lessons. " The Boy's Own Reciter," a new edition of 
which has just been published (" B.O.P." Office, 4 Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4, price 5s.), should prove useful to you. You 
will find " The Bishop and the Caterpillar " in it. 

A. B. C.—What you suggest doing would be very mean and 
underhand, and we hope you will think better of it. Be 
manly and straightforward. Put all the facts before your 
employer and he will respect you for your confidence in him. 

Dick Manners.—We cannot give you the recipe here. Luminous 
paint can be bought for a moderate price at an oilshop. 

Sports.—In the olden days—in the seventeenth century, to be 
exact—a single stump at each end marked the pitch for 
the bowlers and fielders. In 1700 two stumps were used, 
24 inches apart, with long bails atop. A middle stump 
was added by the Hambledon Club in 1775. 

Inquirer. —Why " mob " ? The derivation is from the Latin 
mobile valgus, and the contraction has been in popular use 
for over two hundred years. 

D. Harvey.— The story "Norman’s Nugget," by J. Mac¬ 
donald Oxley, appeared in our twenty third volume. It 
was illustrated by Alfred Pearse. " The Confessions of 
Cobb Minor," and " Daisy Claim, Klondike," were other 
serials in the same volume. 

The Captain.—Write to the Secretary, Mr. F. J. Wall, Footba’l 
Association, 42 Russell Square, VV.C. 1. 


A New Reader. — A coin of the Netherlands when they wer-* 
under Spain. The Z is for Zeeland, of which the Kings of 
Spain were counts. The head seems to be that of Philip 
the Second. 

T. G Gore.—The boat was probably built under the 94 rule 
of 1875, that is (L—B) x (B x £B) 4- 94, which in your 
case means (25— (y\) x (6.J x 3I). giving about four tons 
and a sixth. In these days length is taken on the water line, 
and you want several more dimensions including sail area. 

E B. Taylor.—" Liber Elicnsis," the Book of Ely, was edited 
and translated by D. J. Stewart, and is not now in print. 
It is the book of Thomas of Ely incorporating quotations 
from an earlier work by Richard of Ely. 

J. A. Hartley.—The old seven wonders of the world were the 
Egyptian Pyramids, the Babylon Hanging Gardens, the 
Mausoleum, the temple of Diana at Ephesvs, the Rhodes 
Colossus, the statue of Jupiter by Phidias, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria or the temple of Cyrus. They are given 
metrically as follows : 

The pyramids first, which in Egypt w r erc laid; 

Next, Babylon’s garden for Amytis made ; 

Then Mausolos’s tomb of affection and guilt; 

Fourth, the temple of Dian in Ephesus built; 

The Colossus of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the sun ; 

Sixth. Jupiter’s statue, by Phidias done ; 

The Pharos of Egypt comes last, w'e are told, 

Or the palace of Cy'ru?, cemented with gold." 

There have been other sevens at later perjods, and there arc 
many more wonders now. 

J. Nason.—The descriptions are too vague, but the coins a^e 
evidently Roman. If you were to take them to Sandwiih 
Town Hall and show them to Mr. Alderman Jacobs, le 
could probably identify them by reference to Rolfe's book. 

A Regular Reader.—i. The 1914 stars are made of bronze ; they 
are struck from similar dies by different contractors ami 
vary a little in colour and execution. The Mint makes the 
-dies but not the stars. 2. The value of paper money varies 
with the rate of exchange ; a paper peso is worth fourpence. 

E. Lectric. — 1. Shake in the sal ammoniac until it is about half 
an inch deep and then fill up with water. 2. Griffins, 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, W.C 

W H Fyfleld — Address the Secretary, Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, Burlington Gardens, W. Examinations are held 
as required at different times of the year. 

Q. —The tools for boat building cannot be bought for five 

shillings nowadays. Oakum is old rope picked to fibres 
and used in the manner of cotton-wool to fill up cracks and 
openings ; it is bought at a rope warehouse. You cannot 
travel on any canal without a permit, and there are no 
permits that pass you everywhere. 

R. O’Sullivan. —In the answer to your query in the February 

number (page 223), the statement that " 100 ore are worth 
13s. 5 d.” is incorrect. This was a misprint; it should have 
read " 13.5 d” We are sorry to have misled you through 
this slip. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , “ B.O.P 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked ” Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are remnuled that, oirmg to the ” B.O.P.” going to press some¬ 
what in advance of publication, replies must necessarily he held over some lime. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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MUCH HANDIER. 


There was a [load of bricks on the football ground in 
anticipation of some reconstruction repairs. An aged sup- 
po~ter of the club came up, eyed the bricks fondly for a few 
minutes, 'knit his brows as if in deep thought, and remarked to 

the secretary, who happened to be standing near : " Why didn’t 
you get 'arf-bricks ? They would be much 'andier/* 

“ Handier 1 ” echoed the secretary. “ Why, man, we 
couldn’t build a pavilion with half-bricks ! ” 

" Oh, a pavilion ! ” sighed the old man. " I thought they 
were for the referee.” 


VERBATIM. 


'* But I thought-” began the typist. 

“ It’s not your business to think ! ” snapped her employer. 
" All that I require of you is that \ou take down my letters 
word for word.” 

” Very good, sir,” said the damsel. 

Half an hour later a letter which conformed to the new 
regulation in every particular was handed to him to sign. It 
read as follows : 

“ Dear Sir.” 

“ No. I believe he is worth buttering up a bit. 

** Dear Mr. Browne. 

“ Write it with an * e.’ Pure side I His father was a 
gardener. 

" With regard to 
your letter of—what¬ 
ever the date is—I 
can’t be expected to 
read writing like 
this—I can quote 
you the following 
prices. Hi, Thom¬ 
son—it’s that ass, 
Browne—how much 
shall we stick on ? 
Fifty per cent. ? 
Make it sixty? 
Right-ho 1 Thirty 
bob, two quid, and 
two-ten per ton. 
Awaiting your re¬ 
spected commands, 
I am, yours, very 
truly. Thank good¬ 
ness that’s done ! ” , 


THE ONLY WAY. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is oSered each month for the 
best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storvettes 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source roust be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, "Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s competition is A. H. Simpson, 
31 London Road, Hinckley, for the storyette entitled “ Much 
Handier.” 


Amknt-mikdf.d old Gentleman :—” Tha 
reminds me; I want a new hat i ’ 


Goleson Hal¬ 
stead is roadmaster 
of an American rail¬ 
road, and the presi¬ 
dent of that road 
likes to tell this story 
about him : 

It was in the days 
when the road had 
only one locomotive. 


Because of the impossibility of securing a new engine, Goleson 
was ordered to repair the engine and put it back in commission. 
It had been in use ever since the road w r as built, and it was 
second-hand when they purchased it. 

“ It can’t be done,” Goleson told the superintendent. 

” You know what orders are on a. railroad,” the superinten¬ 
dent said. ” It must be done.” 

But Goleson wasn’t convinced, so he sat down, took his pen 
in hand, and wrote the president this brief note : 

.“Mr. President: The only way that locomotive can be 
repaired is to jack up the whistle and build a new engine under 
it.” 

* * * 


THE MEMORY TEST. 


It was close on midnight when little Mrs. Belman knocked 
loudly on her neighbour’s door. It was opened by Jones, clad 
in a dressing gown and a sour visage. 

“ Oh, good evening, Mr. Jones.” said the lady in agitated 
tones. “ Could you oblige me with the date of the first Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War ? ” 

“ Why, 431 b.c. was the date, I believe. But may I ask-” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s right, thank you so much. Baby’s got 
croup, and I wanted to ring up the doctor, and that’s how I 
remember his telephone number.” 


ENGLISH ** AS SHE IS WRIT." 


The following letter, printed by the Australian *• Hardware 
Journal,” is given as a specimen of many letters received by 
business people in the cities of the Commonwealth, particularly 
in North Queensland, where the farming population consists 
to a great extent of foreigners. 

Gentlemen, —I get the pump w’hich i by from you, but for 
enny sake you doan send me no handle, i loose to me my customer, 
wats the use a pump when she doan have no handle ? Shure 
thing you doan treat me rite. My customer he halier for water 
for the pump lik wile bull. You no h^ is hot summer now. and 
the wind he no blow' the pump. She got no handle so w*at i goan 
to do with it. If you doan send me the handle pretty soon i 
send her back and i goan and order some pump from "another 
companie. Goodby, yours truly. Antonie. —Since i rite i find 
silly handle in the box, excuse to me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A CHANGE 

IXIE made his report of the lost 
notes to Mr. Cat or in due course. 
The housemaster was as upset 
about the matter as Dixie 
himself. 

Dear, dear ! ” lie said agi¬ 
tatedly. “ 1 wouldn’t have had 
such a thing as this happen 
in the House for the world. Send 
Isaacs to me at once ! ” 

Isaacs came and reiterated 
• the tale of his wrongs, finding 

/ the housemaster distinctly un- 

V sympathetic when he tried to 

broach the all-important ques¬ 
tion whether his loss would 
be made good to him. 

Having got the whole story from Isaacs in detail, Mr. 
Cator visited the study in person, fussed through the drawers 
and cupboards to no purpose, and finally, though with 
the deepest reluctance, informed the Doctor of what had 
occurred. The result was an order for the House to 
assemble in the hall at half-past two. 

Everybody knew what had happened by now, and 
understood what the Doctor was going to talk about. 
What he was going to say was a different matter, though. 
The Doctor had only held his present position since the 
beginning of the term, and neither Wharncliffe nor Cator 
had quite got his measure yet. 

VOL. XLIIl PART S. 


OF ADDRESS. 

His appointment to the Hoad mastership of the school 
had given the young Doctor, himself, the keenest pleasure 
and surprise. It was a surprise that had been shared by 
a good many people, since the post was one of the plums of 
the scholastic world. In pre-war days the Doctor had 
held a comparatively insignificant position as undermaster 
at one‘of the smaller public schools. Ho had left to join 
the Expeditionary Force as soon as the war began, and his 
war record, as everybody knew, had been a fine one. An 
empty coat-sleeve hung from his left shoulder, but the 
arm which should have filled it had been lost in leading 
an attack which had helped to win one of the biggest battles 
of the war. His C.O. had mentioned this in despatch at 
the time. Later on, when the War was over, he had men¬ 
tioned it again at the precise moment when the Governors 
of Wharncliffe, with whom he had considerable influence, 
were on the look-out for a new Headmaster to replace 
Doctor Talbot who was retiring on account of ill-health. 

To the end of his life the Doctor never forgot his thrill 
of amazed rapture when the appointment was first offered 
to him He had come to Wharncliffe with the same feeling 
strong upon him. No man was ever more eager about his 
work, more anxious to be a succass, more modest about 
his own acquirements. It was this last quality that 
Wharncliffe found so bewildering. An Olympian, rather 
than a diffident attitude, was what it was used to in its 
Headmaster. Thus, while half the school reserved its 
judgment, the other half chose to consider Doctor Walters 
lacking in backbone, in spite of the fact that a presumably 
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discerning country had decorated him with the D.S.O. and 
the Military Cross. 

Standing up before them in the hall now. there was some¬ 
thing almost boyish about the Doctor. This was all the 
more curious when one thinks of all he had had to age him 
for the last five years. His manner, when he talked to 
them, had a suggestion of boyishness, too. For instance, 
there was a touch of Foljambe’s insolent intolerance in 
his speech when he touched on the possibility of the notes 
having been actually stolen. He would scarcely even 
admit the suggestion that such a disgraceful deed could 
have been committed by one of themselves. “ To take 
money ! ” You could hear the same supercilious inflection 
that there had been in Foljambe’s voice when the Doctor 
mentioned the horrid contingency. 

“ I cannot believe that anyone belonging 
to the school can have been guilty of such 
an abominable action,” he declared. His 
eye swept the ranks of interested listeners 
and found the healthy disgust he expected 
reflected on every face. “ At the same 
time his voice took on an unexpectedly 
warning note—“ the fact remains that 
the money has disappeared in a most 
mysterious fashion. Fntil it is found, 
every member of the House must con¬ 
sider himself directly responsible. Dixon, 

1 give you till the end of the week either 
to find the notes or to account for their 
disappearance. Remember, all of you, 
that 1 have no intention of letting the 
matter rest at its present stage. To the 
end of the week, then, Dixon.” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Dixie, though with 
a doubtful look. He wondered if the 
Doctor knew what a tough job he was 
setting him. 

“ Please, sir,” rose up a plaintive 
voice; and, glancing in the direction of the 
sound, the Doctor found that Isaacs 
was standing up, very red and uncom¬ 
fortable, but with a fixed resolve written 
all over him. The House divined what 
he was going to say, though they 
wondered at his nerve. 

“ Yes, Isaacs ? ” asked the Doctor. It was one of his 
queer ways to treat even an insignificant middle-school 
fellow like Isaacs with the same courtesy he would have used 
to, say, a blood like Foljambe. 

“ Please, sir,” said Nosey, stuttering in his agitation 
but carrying on all the same, 44 in case anybody has stol—” 
he glanced hastily at Dixie and amended, 44 in case the 
notes are so lost that they can’t be found, will anybody 
give them back to me ? ” 

“ If it can be proved that the money has been deliber¬ 
ately stolen, and not lost through your own carelessness, 
1 will undertake to refund it to you,” the Doctor promised 
gravely. 

A look of one who has won in a good cause crossed Isaacs’ 
face, and he subsided into his seat, satisfaction written all 
over him. 

4 ‘ In the meantime, I will inspect the study, myself,” 
said the Doctor. 44 Mr. Cator, will you kindly accompany 
me, and you, too, Dixon ? ” 

As the three left the hall, its remaining occupants found 
themselves with a good deal to say. 

44 It’ll mean the chuck for whoever’s taken them, won't 
it ? ” said Solomon, on whom the Doctor’s manner seemed 
to have made its impression. 

44 If there’s anything to chuck after I’ve done with him ! ” 
answered Foljambe, and, if the person responsible for the 
abstraction of the notes was present, the odds were that he 
shivered in his shoes as he heard ; that he would get no 
quarter from the Captain of the Eleven was plain. Or 
from anyone else, either, as he would have had no difficulty 
in surmising if he had heard their remarks. 


44 We’ve got to find the dirty dog first,” said a Senior, 
44 and it looks as though it’s going to be a jolly ticklish job.” 

44 I’ll do what I can,” the Rook assured them modestly. 
He had an air, all the same, of holding several secrets up 
his sleeve, which drew' a good deal of interested regard 
his way. Everyone used to rag the Rook on principle 
about his detective pretensions, but nevertheless, they had 
more than a little belief in them. Fellows had a way of 
coming to him when they wanted a problem solved, which, 
in spite of his affected indifference, gratified him extremely. 
Coming events were to show what a crazy hold the thing 
was getting on him. 

44 What a rotten fuss to make about a paltry two quid ! ” 
said Cuyst. He addressed the remark to his two chief 
cronies, Lyon and Pease. Neither of these worthies was 
wanting in courage—of a sort—but it 
would have taken more than either of 
them possessed to have assented while 
Foljambe w r as looking at their leader 
with his present expression. 

44 That’s a pretty caddish thing to say, 
too ! ” observed the Captain of the 
Eleven, his lip taking an upward tilt, 
that other people than Cuyst might 
have disliked had they seen it directed 
against themselves. 44 Who oarers about 
the value of the notes ? ” 

Cuyst scowled at him, but said nothing. 
He wouldn’t have found any backers, 
even among his own crowd, if he had. 
At Wharncliffe, as at every other public 
school, theft was the unforgivable sin. 

The fags were voluble, of course. 
Hut they waited till their betters had 
departed before airing their views. 

44 When old Walley was jawing about 
the notes being bagged, did you notic? 
how he stared straight at Lavender ? ” 
was the Pippin’s agreeable contribution 
to the subject. 

44 M’yes,” agreed James undecidedly. 
As a rule, he stood in with the Pippin in 
every imagination of the thoughts of hi) 
evil little heart. But the present attack 
on his rival seemed, even to James, 
who wasn’t squeamish, pretty well the limit. 

44 Toad ! ” observed Bubbles, who belonged to the other 
side. 

The gentleman on whom the slur had been cast was. 
for once, nonplussed at its enormity. 44 Me / Take 
money!” ho v cried, and, graceless soul as he was, there 
was the same ring of scorn in his voice that had sounded 
in the Doctor’s and Foljambe’s when they, too, dealt with 
the ethics of the same subject. The next instant there 
was another ring in the room and that was the slap which 
honour dictated lie should level at the insulter’s cheek. 
The rest took sides, and, for the next few minutes, you 
can imagine the junior members of Cator’s blissfully happy 
in their favourite form of recreation. 

Meanwhile, the Doctor, led by Mr. Cator and followed by 
Dixie, had made his way to Isaacs’ study. It was a pil¬ 
grimage Dixie was getting to know by heart now. 

44 It is tho only time in the history of the House that 
such a disgraceful thing lias happened,” said Mr. Cator. 
acute distress in his voice. 

The Doctor gave the housemaster a kindlier look than 
lie was in the habit of getting. “It is most regrettable, 
of course,” he said. 44 But a boy’s memory is like a sieve, 
and a careless young beggar like Isaacs may have stuck 
the notes in some unlikely place and forgotten all about 
them.” 

44 I wish I could think so,” answered Mr. Cator. 44 But, 
unfortunately for your theory, Isaacs is anything but 
careless. A prudent, calculating boy if ever there was one, 
and one who would run no risks with money, especially 
if it was his own.” 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 1 

XXII.— Tho coins of our great | 
Indian Empire arc known to many 
readers of this paper, but few pro- j 
bably are familiar with the flue i 
silver pieces which have at times 
been struck for use in Hong Kong, j 
On the reverse of the one shown 
here there is a shield of arms of 
Oreat Britain.with the motto of the J 
Harter surrounding it, and the [ 
legend of value “ One tael, , 
Shanghai ” ; it is dated 18tf7. The j 
current coins are of commoner i 
types, more like the Indian rupees. 
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“ Friend Isaacs leaves you cold, I see. Cat or,” said 
the Doctor with a half laugh. “ Yet, if lie is the cautious 
little monster you suggest, it is odd that he should have 
left his money lying about in that careless way.” 

It is the very last thing l should have expected of him,” 
Mr. Cator agreed. “ I could far more easily imagine him 
locking it up.” 

They had reached the study by this time and Dixie 
opened the door for them. “ Take care of the step, 
sir,” he adviser!. “ And, perhaps you’d better duck your 
head.” 

“Thanks,” said the Doctor. He bent that tnil young 
head of his as he spoke and so 
saved himself the inevitable crack. 

“ You seem to have a sure instinct 
for the pitfalls of this study, 
young man,” he observed. “ How 
is that ? ” 

“ I’ve been here rather a lot 
lately, sir,” answered Dixie with a 
rueful smile. “ And I used to fag 
here when I was a kid.” 

The Doctor was looking about 
him admiringly. “ What a won¬ 
derful old place ! ” he exclaimed. 

** What gorgeous b$ams ! Ami a 
collector would give his head for 
that old corner cupboard.” 

But the antiquities mentioned 
leFt Mr. Cator as cold as had Isaacs. 

“ It was on the top of that bureau 
bv the window that the boy said 
he left the notes,” he observed. 

He might not actually have in¬ 
tended to administer a snub to his 
chief, but it sounded remarkably 
like it. Mr. Cator, by the* way, 
had been one of the people to be 
surprised at the Doctor’s appoint¬ 
ment. He considered him too 
young, for on* thing, and not 
sufficiently dignified and im¬ 
pressive for another. And though, 
of course, one could only admire 
and pity a man who had lost his 
arm in the service of his country, 
still, it was impossible not to realise 
how serious a handicap it was. 

If the Doctor recognised that 
he was being called to order 
by a subordinate, he did not 
show it. 

T suppose you have instituted 
a pretty thorough search here, 

Dixon ? ” he inquired. 

“ I've been through everything, 
sir,” Dixie told him. “ I've tuAed 
every one of Isaacs’ pockets inside-out, and looked over 
all his books.” 

The Doctor nodded. “ No need for me to go over 
them again, then,” he said. He went to the window 
which was open, leant out and uttered rather a startled 
exclamation. “ That broken coping-stone considerably 
adds to the dangers of this particular study, supposing its 
occupant should take it into his head to do a header from 
the balcony window to terra-firma,” he observed. 

“ Nobody would be likely to do such a mad thing as 
that,” demurred Mr. Cator. And again there was a 
slighting cadence in his voice. 

“ What do you say, Dixon ? ” asked the Doctor. 

Dixie hesitated a second. “ It can be done all right, 
sir,” he answered after that momentary pause. 

“ Nonsense,” answered Mr. Cator angrily. 

“ Speaking on first-hand authority, Dixon ? ” asked the 
Doctor with a twinkle in his eye. 


“ Yes, sir,” answered Dixon frankly, while the house¬ 
master regarded him in outraged astonishment. 

Again the Doctor eyed the broken coping-stone. Then, 
resting his hand on the bureau, the wise en seine of the 
tragedy—which was so close to the window as only to 
leave the narrowest passage between—he put his legs 
over the window-sill and stppped out on the leads, the 
others following. “ It would need a sport to do it.” he ob¬ 
served. ** But, as you say, Dixon, it can be done all right.” 

A curious wistfulness had crept into his voice. It was 
not a feat for a one-armed man, however much lie might 
have enjoyed the doing of it. 


“ All the same,” the Doctor went on, “ I think it would 
be as well to put the temptation to break his neck out oi 
friend Isaacs’ way.” 

“ Isaacs is not the sort of boy to do a foolhardy thing 
like that, nor is Blet*o, his fellow room-mate,” objected 
Mr. Cator querulously. 

“ Perhaps not,” the Doctor agreed. “All the same, I 
think they must change to a healthier habitat .” 

“ There is not s' single vacant study in the house,” Mr. 
Cator protested. 

“ Tn that case, I must sk Dii on to exchange with them,” 
said the Doctor. 

“After what he has just admitted ?” expostulated t lit- 
housemaster. 

“ Certainlv,” answered the Doctor. “ Move in soir. ? 
time to-day Dixon. The school porter will give you all 
the help you want.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dixie. There didn’t seem to be any 
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thing else to say. The quiet finality of the Doctor’s voice 
shut even Mr. Cator up. 

The three descended the stairs again. Doth the house¬ 
master and the head of the House had been given much to 
think over. The Doctor, himself, made an unruffled exit. 

“ You have only till the end of the week to solve the 
problem, Dixon,” he said at parting. 4 ‘ I should advise 
you to do your best.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dixie again, and was left musing on 
the ominous hint of unpleasantness to come should he fail 
in the quest. He had been making as good a fight as he 
knew how to and had flung his net wide in his efforts to 
trace the notes ever since the miserable day when Isaacs 
had first intimated the miserable fact of their disappearance. 
If he was to run them to earth now, in the limited time at 
lus disposal, it would mean the Big Push and no mistake. 
Up till now, his ideas about the Doctor had been nebulous. 
But from this time onwards he ceased to share the popular 
view that he was a weakling. 

Returning to his own study, Dixie found Lavender and 
the Pippin both ensconced there. Ensconced, in -this 
instance, is exactly the right word, since Lavender was 
writing a letter at the bureau on Dixie’s paper with Dixie’s 
pet pen, while the Pippin, seated in the depths of his basket 
chair with his legs dangling gracefully over one side, was 
doing all that in him lay by gibe and repartee to hinder 
his rival’s epistolary progress. 

Third Lesson being due in five minutes, and Dixie 
wanting to see the porter to give him some personal in¬ 
structions about his impending flitting, he merely stuck 
his head in the doorway to say :— 

“ Tell Isaacs and Bletso, one of you, that they’re to 
change studies with me to-night.” 

Considering the terms the two fags were on it was an 
unfortunate way of giving an order. As Dixie’s footsteps 
were heard retreating downstairs. Lavender looked in¬ 
terrogatively at the Pippin. The lat ter returned his stare 
blandly. 

“ 1 thought Dixie told you to tell Isaacs and Bletso 
that they’ve got to change studies with him to-night,” 
said the Pippin after a moment, seeing Lavender extract 
another sheet of Dixie's notepaper with the apparent 
intention of continuing his correspondence. 

“ Not really ? ” retorted Lavender. 44 It’s a funny thing, 
now, but 1 thought I heard him tell you” 

He helped himself to one of Dixie’s envelopes, inserted 
his letter, languidly licked the flap, and closed it down. 
There wore stamps in the same drawer as the envelope, 
but Lavender would rather have cut off his hand than 
have taken one. Stamps came under the category of 
money. If you appropriated them you were beyond the 
pale -a moral leper only fit to be kicked out of any decent, 
establishment, with no eye to pity you during the process 
of ejectment. 

His correspondence brought to a satisfactory close. 
Lavender sauntered nonchalantly towards tho door. 

“ You’ll have to be jolly quick if you want to catch them 
before Third Lesson,” the Pippin warned him. 

“ Catch them yourself,” advised Lavender over his 
shoulder as he strolled off. 

The result was what might have been foretold. Dixie’s 
message to Isaacs and Bletso went undelivered, and when 
the school porter came to unload Dixie’s furniture he 
found the study still full of its previous owners’ possessions. 
The household gods of mere middle-school boys filling 
him with no sort of reverence, he promptly bundled them 
outside into the corridor, to make room for the furniture 
of the new occupant. 

Isaacs, returning after Call-over, suffered a rude shock. 
Not only were his most private ami cherished possessions 
1 leaped up, anyhow, outside the door, but Dixie himself 
was giving the finishing touches inside to his new abode. 
This being the precise moment when his fags might have 
oome in useful, the promising pair had naturally made 
themselves scarce. 

Bletso, who came up a moment or two afterwards, re¬ 


ceived the bolt from the blue placidly enough. Isaacs, 
on the contrary, exhibited as much annoyance as he dared. 

“ How long are you going to stop, Dixie ? ” he inquired 
anxiously. 

” For life, my young friend ! ” was the comforting reply. 

Isaacs looked as though he could have said much. But, 
easy-going as Dixie was, he was still the Head of the 
House. Isaacs, thus, had to content himself with mut¬ 
tering that it was ‘ 4 a sliame.” 

44 What’s that ? ” demanded Dixie. He desisted from 
hanging up the photograph of a footer group and looked tit 
Master Isaacs in some astonishment. “ Why, what have 
you got to grumble at, you silly ass ? The study you're 
going to is a sight better than this benighted old shanty.” 

Isaacs, still sulky, was heard to murmur that he might 
have been told. 

44 Why, you were told, weren’t you ? ” asked Dixie, and, 
on Isaacs spluttering out a violent negative, obligingly 
promised to wring the Pippin’s and Lavender’s necks for 
them. 

44 Are Von going to be here all night, Dixie ? ” wa* 
Isaacs’ next remark. 

“ Why ? ” asked Dixie. 

Isaacs rather shied at his tone. “ Oh, nothing,” he 
replied lamely. “ Only me and Bletso thought we’d like 
to pack up.” 

44 Pack up what ? ” demanded Dixie. The porter's put 
vour things outside. You’ll find the whole shoot in 
the corridor. Oet a move on, the pair of j T ou, and start 
clearing them away.” 

Isaacs, still looking badly rattled, perforce obeyed. 
Bletso seemed rather pleased than otherwise. 

44 I’ll be. jolly glad to get away, Dixie,” he confided. 
“I’ve always hated this mouldy hole. They say it’s haunted, 
you know.” 

44 Rats ! ” said Dixie. 

“ No, it isn't rats,” said Bletso, taking him seriously. 
He shuddered a little and lowered his voice as he added : 
44 It’s the ghost of some Johnny who was beheaded. And 
they say lie walks up and down this corridor carrying liis 
head under his arm.” , 

44 That’s an old yam,” said Dixie sceptically. 4 ‘ I know 
this cubby-hole as well as you do, Bletso, and I’ve never 
found the old boy paying it a visit yet. Isaacs, if you 
can’t shift your little lot without making such an infernal 
row, you’ll soon find whether I’ve brought my cane along 
or not.” 

The threat appeared to cany weight, and Isaacs 
finished his removal with no more noise than could reason¬ 
ably be expected of a person to whom life has just admin¬ 
istered a nasty jar. 

Dixie hadn't a big crowd of possessions. But heaps of 
books, a couple of basket chairs with bright red cushions 
and various photographs gave the place the homey, com¬ 
fortable look that one naturally associated with any room 
habitually used bv him. J^ater on, Foljambe and flic 
Rook and Solomon dropped in as they generally did in 
that pleasantest hour of the day, after prayers and before 
lights-out-. Dixie made cocoa and got out some biscuit*, 
and the four, tried and trusted friends from their fagging 
days upwards, were very sociable and jolly together. 

Often, afterwards, in all that was to come, Dixie, and 
perhaps the others, too, remembered that evening. It wes 
the last happy memory that Dixie was to have for many 
a long day. Various small school happenings such as their 
attendance at the Debate, at a Prefects’ meeting, at the 
Literary Society, prevented the four from meeting again 
in tlie same way. And when they could have met, two 
of them, at least, would have given Dixie’s study a wide 
berth. 

They had a lot to talk about this evening, and, naturally, 
Dixie’s change of abode came qnder discussion. 

44 Awful nuisance for you,” said Foljambe. 44 I’d have 
given such a rotten hole as this a miss if I’d been you. Why 
didn’t you tell the Doctor you weren’t taking any ? ” 

44 Perhans because I wasn’t asked,” Dixie explained. 
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'* Wally seemed to consider the risk of Nosey and Bletso’s 
breaking tlieir necks a sight more important than any 
little preference of mine for home sweet home.” 

“ Hadn’t Pussy something to say about it, though ? ” 
asked the liook. 

” Quite a lot,” Dixie assured him, “ but somehow I 
don’t seem to remember his being consulted, either.” 

“ Nosey and Bletso are the last chaps to take any risks,” 
said Foljambe. 

Dixie nodded. “ Perhaps it’s just as well that Bletso’s 
been shunted out, though,” he said. The little beggar s 
got hold of that old stunt about the gentleman who’s 
supposed to trundle round this corridor with his head under 
his arm. He seems to have been on pins about it.” 

“ I always did think he’d got a tile off,” was the Kook's 
charitable comment. 

“ A tile ? Half a roof, if you ask me,” said Foljambe. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Dixie. “ He just seems 
to >>e out of line, poor little beast, with the other chaps.” 

” I’ve no patience with that kind of thing,” observed 
the Captain of the Eleven, speaking the literal truth. 


Solomon had let the subject of Master Bletso and his 
cranky ways alone. He seldom discussed other fellows, 
and never to their disadvantage. But he managed tc 
change the topic pretty effectually by the direct question 

“ 1 say, did you manage to borrow that two quid aftei 
all, Dixie ? ” 

A look of deep pain came into Dixie’s eyes. ” No, my 
luck was dead out,” he said quietly. 

There was a minute’s uncomfortable pause. Even the 
Kook, observing the way Dixie was looking, hadn't the 
nerve to follow up the subject as lie would like to have done. 
Foljambe, with that innate good-breeding which always 
helped him to carry oil a difficult situation, quietly began 
to talk cricket. Cator’s was a cricketing house and all 
four were keen as razors on the subject. Ten o’clock 
struck before they knew where they were. Foljambe 
heaved himself to his feet with visible reluctance. 

” Well, so long,” he said, as he made his way out. 

Much water was to run under, the bridges before lie 
entered that study again. When the Kook entered it 
again it wgs for a somewhat singular purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 


A CAPTAINS 

D IXIE searched for the lost notes. Mr. Cat or searched. 

The whole house, down to the boot-boy, joined fever¬ 
ishly in the quest. The only person who maintained 
an unruffled calm in the business was Isaacs himself. 

H e never departed from his fixed theory that his notes had 
been stolen, but since the Doctor has assured him that, in 
that case, they would be refunded, he bore his loss with 
p i o u s resignation. 

On Friday evening 
Dixie was doing his 
prep, in his new 
study when the Rook 
entered. The two 
often worked to¬ 
gether, and Dixie, 
thinking that the 
Kook had come for 
this purpose, began 
to shove his books 
on one side in order 
to give him a fair 
whare of the table. 

He was at a difficult 
bit in Horace and 
scarcely looked up. 

Had he done so he 
would have seen that 
the Kook’s birdlike 
eyes were shining 
with excitement. In 
his hand he earned 
a small box neatly 
wrapped round with 
white paper, the ends 
of which were loose, 
but which he was 
presumably prepar¬ 
ing for the post. 

“ Cot any string, 
old man?” he asked. 

His voice was so 
elaborately careless 
that it sounded a 
little false. Not that 
Dixie was the sort 
of fellow to notice 
anything of that 
kind, though. 


MEETING. 

“ You’ll find some somewhere about,” Dixie told him. 
The Kook was interrupting his train of thought, hut with 
his habitual good nature he left off working to afford him 
his assistance. ” Try the top bureau drawer,” he suggested. 
” With luck you ought to find a bit there.” 

“ Kight-o,” answered the Rook. “ Just hold on to this 
box, though, like a good chap, so that the paper doesn’t 

come undone, while 
I squint round.” 

You would have 
expected him to 
place the side of the 
box on which the 
folded ends of the 
paper appeared right 
side upwards. But 
instead of doing 
this, he carefully 
deposited the folded 
ends bottom upper¬ 
most so that a clear 
and virgin field was 
presented for Dixie’s 
manipulation. He 
seemed to have 
faddy ideas, too, on 
the way a box 
should be held down, 
for when Dixie, still 
doing his Horace, 
abstractedly put out 
two fingers, his men¬ 
tor said hurriedly : —• 
” Oh. just your 
thumb, old man.” 

“ What a fuss ! ” 
^aid Dixie, with 
reason. But he held 
down the box with 
the member the 
Rook had so invidi¬ 
ously selected and 
thought no more 
about it. 

The Rook, after 
rummaging in the 
bureau drawer,fished 
out a dirty, knotted 
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bit of string not much thicker than cotton, and returned 
to the table with it. A certain incongruity between 
the dazzling purity of the paper and the disreputable 
nature of the string with which the Hook proposed to 
ho 1 it together caught Dixie's eye. 

“ You can find something better than that moth-eaten 
old thing, surely,” he protested. 

“ Oh, this’ll do me fine,” the Hook told him. 

“ Hot ! ” said Dixie. ” It wouldn’t hold together five 
minutes. Now I think of it, though, there’s the end of a 
ball knocking about in the cupboard.” 

He got up as he spoke, anil made his way to the article 
of furniture in question. Its antique beauty, you remember, 
had roused the Doctor’s admiration. As he opened tin 
cupboard door, the Hook, with those restless, observant 
eyes of his, noticed that his head was on an exact level with 
tlie upper edge. The fact wouldn’t have interested most 
people a rap. It appeared to excite the Hook. 

“ Thought so,” said Dixie, and fished out quite a res¬ 
pectable piece of string, the remains of a ball. 

Thanks, awfully,” said the Hook. ” Don’t Jet me put 
you out any more, though, old chap. You got on with 
\ our Horace.” 

Dixie returned to the table. The Hook, sitting on the 
bed made a show of tying the string round the box which, 
judging by the careful way he handled it. ought to have 
been kept under a glass ease. But no sooner had Dixie 
fairly turned his back on him than he did the oddest 
thing. Whipping his inseparable companion, his measuring 
tape, from his pocket he measured the distance from the 
floor to the upper edge of the cupboard, keeping his eye, 
meanwhile, watchfull\ cocked on the owner of the study. 
Though the result seemed to interest him very much, it 
didn’t appear to surprise him, either. 

Replacing the measuring tape in his pocket, and holding 
the little box as though its contents were more to he 
desired than fine gold, he sauntered towards the door. 

“ Well. I’d better be going," lie observed again with 
that elaborate unconcern in his voice. 

” Why ? ” asked Dixie. 

“ Oh, J don’t know.” answered the Hook a little 
awkwardly. “ I’ve a lot of work I want to get through, 
(lot mv hands full.” And with a forced 
“ Cheerio, old chap,” ho left the study with 
a jaunty carelessness that was in 
itself remarkable. 

The Hook spoke no more 
than the truth. He had his 
hands very full indeed. But 
his manifold labours did 
not include the posting 
of the little box. 

On Saturday Dixie 
respectfully intimated to 
the Doctor that the notes 
could not be found. 

The Doctor's answer, 
accompanied by a lift 
of the eyebrows that 
Dixie could have done 
without, was to send for 
the Captain of the 
school and place the 
matter in his hands. He 
also communicated the 
unpleasant intelligence 
that until the disappear¬ 
ance of the two pounds 
had been accounted for 
the whole school would 
be gated. 

“ Gated, sir ? ” The 
Captain’s voice rose on 
a note of dismay and 
protest. Had the Doc¬ 
tor bv anv chance for- 



WILL IT COME TO THIS? 

Orchard robbery from the air. A dreadful dream of 
the aviating future. 


gotten that this was the summer term and that the count re¬ 
side had myriad joys to offer ? The town like\vi«*\ 
where Hunter’s strawberry ices were almost up to pre-war 
standard? 

“ That was what I said,” the Doctor told him blandly 

The Captain opened his mouth to expostulate. But. 
chancing to observe the expression in the Doctor's eye, 
he bit off whatever winged words were on his tongue, and 
got to business. 

Wharnelift'e was fortunate in its Captain. Plunkett was 
a sensible, blunt fellow whom everybody respected, though 
they mightn’t exactly love him. He played a sound gain*- 
both at cricket anil footer, and could take the stiffed 
exam, in his stride. He had a hefty arm of his own. and 
it would never have occurred to him to spare the rod even 
without Solomon's advice on the subject. Just now. he 
was furious both at the loss of the notes and the resultant 
disastrous consequences for the school, to say nothing «»f 
the Doctor's usage of himself, and, without waiting t«i 
let the grass grow under his feet, summoned a Captain s 
meeting on the spot. 

A Captain's meeting was an unusual occurrence at 
Wharncliffe. Plunkett wasn't addicted to them and never 
summoned one unless it was for something that really 
mattered. But the sense of pleasing excitement with 
which his present invitation might have been accepted \va< 
singularly absent on the present occasion since the Doctor - 
ultimatum had already become public property. The open 
road made a sudden hectic appeal to everyone once they 
realised it was about to be wrested from thenu^ And 
Plunkett was not the only one w ho had fond remembrance- 
of Hunter’s ices. There was an explosive feeling in tin 
air calculated to take down the courage of any gentleman 
responsible for the threatened strafe. 

*• If the Doctor thinks lie’s going to keep us cooped up 
here till all is blue he’ll find he's made a mess of things. Th** 
fellows won’t stand it. It can't be done,” observed 
Foljambe as he anil his cronies made their way to the 
tryst. 

It’ll he done, all right, if he says so,” Dixie told him 
gloomily. This new trouble, coming on the top of whatever 
it was that was worrying him, hail made him a |Hvutiv< 
wreck. The half-contemptuous lift of the 
when he had had to con- 
it he hadn’t been able to find a 
\ single clue that would help to the 
■every of the notes had 
•bed him up more than 
ild have cared to own. Tlr* 
Doctor, apparently, had 
expected him to clap hi- 
hand on the thief first 
go-off, whereas that in¬ 
dividual, whoever lie 
was, appeared to bo a 
top-hole expert in coves 
ing his tracks. Beside-'. 
Dixie, unlike the Kook, 
wasn't out for a ‘de¬ 
tective, and loathed the 
whole business. Ther 
were dark rings under 
his eyes anil a drawn 
look about that sensitivr 
mouth of his that told 
their own tale. 

“ Well, all we’ve got 
to do is to find tlr' 
beastly tilings,” said 
Solomon, tucking hi- 
liand through Dixie- 
arm with a comfort im: 
pressure. 

‘‘Not such a soft 
job as it sounds, is it. 
Hook ? ” asked Dixi 
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with a sigh. He turned his head over his shoulder 
expecting to find Cawdor in his usual place at his side. 
But the Rook, though lie had started with them, appeared 
to have drifted away in the interval. It was the same in 
hall. Dixie, being one of the great ones of the earth, took 
his seat with the other principalities and powers in the 
shape of heads of Houses and lordly prefects on the front 
form, Foljambe, a mightier man than them all in his 
capacity of Captain of the Eleven, sitting next to him. 
St. John, the Football Captain, was a big pot, too, of course, 
but Foljambe overtopped him by a long way. 

Dixie, seeing Cawdor in the distance, nodded to him to 


intimate that there was room for him on the same form. 
Hut the Rook apparently didn't understand the panto¬ 
mime, since he subsided modestly on a form some distance 
away. As the Rook didn’t affect a back seat as a rule, 
Dixie looked puzzled for a moment, but thought no more 
of it. He was to think about it later, though, and to 
understand it, too. 

Every member of every House was there, of course. It 
was as much as anyone’s place was worth to stay away 
from a meeting which Plunkett had summoned. Besides, 
o very one present had his own stake in the business. The 
Doctor with that horrid threat of his had seen to that. 

Plunkett marched in to the tick, black determination 
written all over him. He took his place at the desk on 
the raised dais and said “Shut that door ! ” without 
softening the order with any of the usual amenities of 
speech employed in polite society. The meeting gathered 
from the start that they were in for a strenuous time. 

Conversation had slowed down at the Captain’s entrance 
to an undertone as gentle as the murmur of the whispering 
pines. But Plunkett, in the ugly temper he was in, wasn’t 
going to stand even that, it seemed. “ Stop that row ! ” 
he rapped out, with what some people might have thought 
unmannerly brevity. Still, the method worked,* and, in a 
trice, he had the meeting hushed and mute. 

Plunkett came to the point at once. No introduction. 
No rounded periods. No gentle leading up to his cyclonic 
f communication. 


“ Some swine has stolen two pounds in notes from Isaacs’ 
bureau,” he announced. “ And until we can put a name 
to the rotter the whole school’s to he gated.” 

There were cries of “ Shame ! ” in which Plunkett 
looked as though he would have liked to join, though lie 
stopped them at once. “ Oh, we’re not going to he gated 
for long, I can tell you,” he said grimly. “ Isaacs ! ” 

The Captain’s sharp tone made Nosey bound to his feet 
like a young gazelle. Plunkett seemed to consider him the 
source of all their woe and scowled at him accordingly. 

“ You’d better start by telling us exactly how the notes 
came to be lost,” lie said sourly. “ Beastly careless of you 

to go leaving them about^ 
at all.” 

“ But I only left them 
on my bureau, Plunkett,” 
protested Isaacs, ag¬ 
grieved. “ I should have 
thought any chap could 
leave things on his own 
bureau without expecting 
to have them prigged.” 
He brought out the last 
word boldly enough now, 
although he knew Dixie 
was w ithin a few paces of 
him. He was shrewd 
enough to realise that 
nine-tenths of the meeting 
would support him in its 
use. 

“ Who asked you to 
think ? ” Plunkett jumped 
on him. “ Get going. Tell 
us all you know about it. 
Begin at the beginning.” 

“ Someone sent me two 
pounds in notes—” Isaacs 
commenced. 

“His dear Aunt Patsy,” 
the Rook kindly expanded. 

The Captain frowned I. 

* Go on,” lie said to 
saacs. 

“ An aunt of mine,” 
Isaacs amended, v sent 
me one pound and two 
ten-shilling notes—-— ” 

“ For his subscription to the window,” the Rook im¬ 
parted again. 

“No, it wasn’t !” Isaacs burst out wrathfully. “You 
know it wasn’t, Cawdor. It’s too bad of you. It was for 
a birthday present. All Auntie said about the window was 
that I could give as little as I liked.” 

“ She knew you. Nosey ! ” cried a voice from a bunch 
of Middle-school fellow r s, and a general laugh went up. 

Plunkett faced round on them angrily. “ If I have any 
more interruptions I’ll turn some of you fellows out,” he 
threatened. “ Go on, Isaacs. As I told you, don’t take 
any notice of Cawdor. Y'our aunt sent you two pounds in 
notes. It doesn’t matter a button to anybody what she 
sent you them for. What did you do with them when j-ou 
got them ? ” 

“ I went straight to Dixie and asked him to change 
them for me.” Isaacs answered. “ Didn’t I, Dixie ? ” 

“You did,” Dixie testified. 

“ What did you want them changed for ? ” the Captain 
demanded. 

“ Why, for my subscription to the window, of course, 
Plunkett,” Isaacs told him. “ I’d promised to let you 
have it, you know.” 

A School-house Senior muttered something that made 
those in his proximity grin, although, mindful of the 
Captain’s warning, he pitched his voice so low that all 
the general public could glean was the fag-end of a quo¬ 
tation about “ a cheerful giver.” 
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“ Why did you go to Dixie to change the notes ? ” 
inquired Plunkett looking at Master Isaacs with added 
disfavour, if possible. “ Why didn't you come to me ? ” 
Nosey hesitated. Then, forced into speech by the Cap¬ 
tain's menacing looks, he blurted out, “ I thought, as I 
was so jolly flush, you might, perhaps, think I ought to 
fork out one of the notes for the subscription without 
bothering you to change it at all, Plunkett ! ” 

“ You must have second-sight, Nosey/’ commented 
Koljambe dryly, and even Plunkett hadn't the nerve to 
tell such a blood as the Captain of the Eleven to hold his 
tongue, though he wouldn't have thought- twice about 
doing so to any other fellow in the place. “ What happened 
then ? ” he asked Isaacs briefly, while bestowing on 
Coljambe nothing worse than a frown. 

“ Dixie couldn't change them. He said I'd come to the 
wrong shop,” answered Isaacs, who seemed to have for¬ 
gotten no single thing that had occurred on that memorable 
day. “ He told me to go to you. Hut 1 said it would do 
in the morning, just as well. Then I cleared out as he--” 
’* Seemed to prefer your room to your company ? ” 
suggested the Hook. 

"Said he’d some letters to write that he must got 
ofl that night.” continued Isaacs unperturhr*dly. 

” And afterwards ? ” questioned Plunkett. 


“ I went back to my study.” said Isaacs, “ and planked 
the envelope with the notes in it down on one corner of 
my bureau. Then I went off to tea and fooled about at 
racquets for a bit. When I went back to my study to 
sort out my books for prep, the envelope was where I'd 
left it, but the notes had clean vanished.” 

“ You may have dropped them out on the corridor.” 
suggested Mason, head of Parrott’s. 

'1 didn't,” Isaacs, declared positively. ‘ The notes 
were in the envelope all right when 1 put it down because 
1 looked to see." 

“ Perhaps the wind blew them out," suggested Solomon 
brightly. 

“ What, and left the envelope there ? ” protested Isaacs. 
“ Besides, it couldn’t. .The window* was shut. Still, the 
Doctor's going to give me the money back, you know.” 

He conveyed the good news with an air of considering 
it the only thing that mattered, that made a good many 
people long to kick him. Plunkett nobly subdued the? 
impulse which had set his own foot itching, and asked : - 

“ What time was it when you got to Dixie's study ? ” 

“ About ten past six I should think, shouldn't you, 
Dixie ? " answered Isaacs. 

“ .Just about," Dixie agreed. 

‘‘Well, that's that !" said the Captain. “ Hletso.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THUMB-PRINTS. 


LETSO wavered to his feet 
looking so on edge that n 
stranger would have declared 
him guilty at sight. He 
looked round nervously in 
search of Dixie. 

“ What do you know* about all 
this?” the Captain demanded 
not too gently. Like Eoljambe. 
he had no use for cranks. 

Bletso's long, delicate fingers 
began to twitch tremen¬ 
dously and he shifted about 
from one foot to the Other. 

Then, meeting Dixie's en¬ 
couraging glance, lie steadied 
up enough to get out : — 

“Bletso’s not in this deal at all, Plunkett,” put in 
Dixie kindly. “ He was in the Music-room all the lime, 
lie cut Call-over and stayed there till prep, nearly.” 

“ What ! All those hours ? ” exclaimed Plunkett in¬ 
credulously. 

“ Oh, you’d live there if you could, wouldn't you. 
Bletso, old son ? ” said Dixie, and not as though the idea 
suggested to him, as it evidently did to the Captain, that 
Bl< tso mint have a screw loose somewhere. “Lots of 
fellows saw him there. I’ve? made inquiries. Not that I 
didn't take your word, Bletso,” he added with his fine 
consideration for other people's feelings, “ but I thought if 
I got the facts square it would be better for all of us." 

“ Oh, well, that rules him gut, I suppose,” said the 
Captain grudgingly. “ Sit down, Bletso, for goodness' 
sake, and stop jumping about like a parched pea ! Go on, 
Isaacs. When y ou found the notes gone, w hat did y ou do ? " 

44 Rushed off and told Dixie that they'd been prigged," 
answered Isaacs readily. 44 He was awfully wild with me 
for saying so, though, and said l must have dropped them, 
or shoved them into something and forgotten. Cawdor 
and he came back with me to rny study and rummaged 
about trying to find them, in the drawers and under the 
carpet, and that. They couldn’t, of course, any* more 
than me. Still, that will be all right, you know. The 
Doctor says that if I can prove they've been bagged he'll 
icfund them.” 



“ Let's hope he’ll change his mind ! ” observed Plunkett 
uncharitably. “ If 1 have anything to do with it he will, 
anyway. Who would be likely, should you think, to go 
to your study between Call-over and prep.? 

“ W hy, anyone could have gone, Plunkett. The whole 
school could have gone if they’d wanted to,” answered 
Isaacs-helpfully. 

“ /// " repeated half a dozen voices derisively. 

“ As it happens, a- few of us manage to get through the 
day without hunting you up, you know,” observed Plunkett 
with heavy sarcasm. His eye (ravelled vviltinglv round the 
serried ranks in front of him. “ Did anyone here go to 
Isaacs' study between Call-over and prep.? ” lie demanded. 

The Book made a littIt 1 undecided movement as though 
hesitating whether to get to his feet or not. Seeing 
Dixie rist\ however, he sat tight, seeming to listen with 
every feature he possessed, even his beak-like nose. 

There was a faint, half-rueful grin on Dixie's face as he 
said. “ 1 did. Plunkett.’* 

" Before you went with Cawdor and Isaacs, do yoq 
mean ? " asked the Captain. . u. 

“ Yes,” answered Dixie. “ I was there on my own 
about IihI f-past six." 

“ 1 hadn't heard of it,” said riunkett, interested. 44 Did 
y ou spot anything ? Anything that would be likely to 
give us a clue, I mean ? 

“ Not a thing.” answered Dixie. “ I wasn't there more 
than a minute, though. I only mentioned it because you 
asked.” 

The Captain waited to see if he had anything further to 
say. Finding he hadn't, and that lie had resumed his 
seat, lie went on with the inquiry. 

“ We don't seem getting on very fast, do wo ? ” ho 
said impatiently. “The notes didn't go without hands. 
Surely somebody knows something that will put us on 
the scent.” 

C'uyst rose carelessly, indifferently, almost, to his foot. 
His tall figure seemed to tower over everybody. But «» 
close observer might have noticed for all his seeming 
nonchalance certain little golden flecks in his eyes that 
were always a danger signal for somebody'. 

“I don't know about putting you on the scent. Plun¬ 
kett,” he drawled. “ But I do happen to know someone 
who would have found two quid quite useful that day.” 

“ You could say as lunch about any' of us, 1 should think,” 
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objected Plunkett. He didn’t like Cuyst, and his manner 
showed it. 

‘ “ Perhaps,” agreed Cuyst, but with an odiously com¬ 
placent expression which suggested, as it was meant to, 
that he himself was jn a more solid position. “ Perhaps. 
All the same, we weren't all in such a deuce of a fix for it 
as the chap I mean.” 

“ Well, who do you mean ? ” demanded Plunkett 
bluntly. 

Cuyst smiled that little cruel smile of his, and there was 
a look on his face as though he were enjoying himself. 
Then he said slowly and with an effect of almost purring 
over the word :— 

“ Dixie ! ” 

Plunkett had a good nerve of his own. But his mouth 
actually fell open as lie heard. - The sheer audacity of the 
thing, considering Dixie’s position in the school, literally 
took his breath away. For one moment, 

after Cuyst had sprung the surprise upon 

them, the meeting, fob r lowing Plunkett’s 
example, sat in gaping 


Cuyst, I’ll ask them,” observed Plunkett when he could 
speak at all. Rage and bewilderment made his voice 
quite hoarse. He couldn’t for the life of him think what 
Cuyst meant by his unheard-of insolence. But such is 
the power of suggestion that he looked with involuntary 
interrogation in Dixie’s direction. 

Dixie got to his feet at once. Surprise and a touch of 
disdain was the dominant expression on his face, but 
there «W£s a suggestion of the same little rueful grin 
about his mouth that had been there before. “ I suppose 
it will have to come out/’ he said with a half laugh, and 
without giving Cuyst as much as a look. “ I was afraid 
it would. Matter of fact, 1 was so rushed to catch the 
post that I meant to do a’ header from the leads under 
Isaacs’ window to the ground. It cuts off the quad and 
saves you a good five minutes.” 

The Captain laughed back at him with an indefinable 
feeling of relief to which he couldn’t have given a name. 
Then lie looked formally disapproving, as in duty bound. 
“ You shouldn’t, you know,” he said. 44 Why, 
you might have broken your neck.” 

“ Easily,” agreed Dixie. 44 That's why l 
V- ( didn’t want to put the kids on to such a 
K > lunatic stunt. I’m not proud of myself for 

^ setting them such a rotten example, of 

i ( £ 3 f * course. All the same, they’d better not 
let me catch any of them at the same 
silly ass game.” ^ 

b . He shook his head in good-natured 
warning at the younger members of his 
own house; They responded with almost 
hectic smiles. Lavender, in particular, 
looked as though someone had given him 
jf' a present. Like Foljambe, they didn’t 

f 1 quite understand what had been happening. 

All they knew yyas that Cuyst had sonie- 
how pulled their emotions as taut as a 
H bar and that Dixie’s easy manner was an 
T-'* overwhelming relief. 

44 Well, you seem to have come out of it 
all right, Dixie,” remarked the Football 
Captain with a touch of admiration. He. 
narrowed his lids, measuring in his 
mind’s eye the height of-the leads from 
/ the ground, and realising what a tough 

proposition Dixie must have set himself. 


** Cuyst 

rose carelessly to his feet. 
4 1 don’t know about putting 
you on the scent, Plunkett,’ 


he drawled. 


your heart beat. The next instant the silence was suc¬ 
ceeded by a perfect babel of sound above which Foljambe's 
4 ‘ You low cad ! ” and Solomon’s indignant “ You must 
be barmy, Cuyst ! ” could be distinguished. The small fry 
were too pulverised by the volcanic nature of the event 
to lift up their voices at all. Caw'dor, too, was markedly 
silent. 

“ What in thunder do you mean ? ” asked Plunkett 
furiously. 

44 Oh, nothing much, of course,” answered Cuyst mys¬ 
teriously. “Still, it might be just as well, perhaps, if 
you asked Dixie what he was doing in Isaacs’ study just 
about the time the notes vamoosed.” 

The remark came at them like a blow’. Somebody 
caught his breath so sharply that it sounded like a whistle. 
Foljambe said, 44 You filthy brute ! ” But the rest were as 
still as the dead. Cawdor kept on saying nothing at all. 

“ When I want anyone to tell me how to run this show, 
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asking myself ever since I heard Isaacs’ notes had been 
looted, and remembered how Dixie had come screeching 
to me to lend him the identical sum not a couple of hours ~ 
before.” 

Again that queer silence descended on the meeting. 
Borrowing from Cuyst was the last thing in the world any¬ 
one could ever have imagined Dixie doing. Plunkett, 
himself, looked absolutely staggered. “ You didn’t, did 
you, Dixie ? ” he asked involuntarily, the words apparently 
being jerked out of him against his will. 

“ I don’t remember screeching,” answered Dixie. “ But 
1 certainly did try and borrow two quid from Cuyst that 
afternoon. I needed it as badly as that,” he added quietly. 

A fierce flush dyed Cuyst’s olive skin. He had heard 
Foljambe call him a 44 low cad” and a “filthy brute” and 
listened to Solomon’s aspersions on his sanity unmoved. 
But that one little sentence of Dixie’s, \frhich seemed to 
stamp him as an outsider, could hurt him all right, it seemed. 
Dixie knew noth¬ 
ing about that, though, 
since, as before, he 
hadn’t given himself the 
trouble to look at Cuyst 
at all. 

“ Couldn’t he lend 
it ? ” It obviously 
went against the grain 
for Plunkett to ask as 
much as that, even. 

“ He didn’t, any¬ 
way,” answered Dixie 
as quietly as ever. 

Plunkett, for all the 
good horse sense which 
distinguished him, 
didn’t seem quite to 
know I low t o go on. The 
situation was rapidly 
getting beyond him. 

He couldn’t see what 
ail this innuendo and 
bad form in which 
Cuyst was indulging 
was leading to. • While 
he hesitated Cawdor 
rose to his feet. 

Fellows were used to 
seeing the Kook as eager 
as a pointer when there 
was anything to find 
out. But to-day inquisi¬ 
tiveness and excitation 
seemed simply to ooze 
out of him, while his 
eyes were so bright 
that little lamps might ...... 

have been burning ^ wh * hl# thumb-print it on the 

behind them. Every- . prigged!”* 

one thought, of course, 

that he was going to turn and rend Cuyst for daring 
to insinuate something—something beastly, although 
nobody quite knew what—against Dixie. But this, it 
seemed, was not the case. 

“ Cuyst and I aren’t together in this,” was his incredible 
remark. “ But I agree with him that Dixie ought to tell 
us why he was so jolly anxious to get h$d of two quid 
on the very day the notes were pinched.” 

The solid earth seemed reeling away from most people’s 
feet as they listened. Foljambe regarded the speaker with 
a frozen stare. The flecks in Cuyst's eyes deepened to 
amber as he gazed upon this supporter whom the gods 
had sent him from the other side. Solomon murmured 
the word * ‘ touched ” and so voiced the exact feelings of 
the meeting. 

Dixie hadn’t allowed Cuyst’s attack to put him out at 
all. But the look he turned oil the Kook was full of 


bewildered distress. You see, barring Foljambe, the Rook 
was the best pal he had in the world. Theirs was such a 
long friendship, too, dating from their first term. No one 
had ever liked the Rook, particularly, or yearned to have 
him for a chum, but he had always floated on the tide of 
Dixie’s own easy popularity and participated in all the 
agreeable things it brought with it. Not that either Dixie 
or the Rook had ever thought about- it like that, though. 
Dixie had always shared his friends and his pleasures as 
a matter of course with the Kook, and the latter had 
accepted the arrangement in the same spirit. There had 
never been so much as a scrap between them as far as Dixie 
could remember. When the Kook had first risen to his. 
feet he had thought like everyone else that he was going to 
let Cuyst have it for his venomous remarks. Now. it- 
seemed—it almost seemed—Dixie couldn’t get used to the 
idea yet—that for some unknown reason he was taking 
aides with him. 

“You and Cuyst 
seem to have gone 
dotty, Kook,” exclaim¬ 
ed Plunkett, the hoarso 
note of puzzled anger 
Coining into his voice 
again. 44 You say 
you’re not together in 
this. But there doesn’t 
seem much to choose 
betw een you, if you ask 
me. What’s it got to 
do with either of you if 
Dixie did happen to ho 
hard up ? What earthly 
business is it of yours, 
1 should like to know ? ” 
“ That’s the stuff to 
give ’em,” said Fol¬ 
jambe approvingly. 

But if Plunkett ex¬ 
pected the Kook to 
subside under all this 
battering lie didn’t 
♦ know his man. He had 
chosen a place at the 
end of one of the long 
forms, and, so far from 
sitting down, again, he 
took a step forward into 
the gangway. He 
seemed simply bursting 
with self-importance. 
It would have been 
beyond anyone’s powers 
to bottle him up now, 
There was a breathless 
pause while thev w aited 
envelope from which the notes were for him to spC ak. No 

(See page 403.) one } iac j expected that 

the meeting was going 
to be a picnic. But still less had they expected that it 
would be so full of dramatic and uncomfortable turns. 
The Kook was trying so hard not to meet Dixie’s eye that 
unconsciously he shifted roiuid on his foot to get as far 
aw-ay from him as he could- In consequence, neither 
Plunkett nor anyone else on the side of the room the Rook 
was almost turning his back on could hear what he said. 
A sound that suggested that he was vindicating his attack 
was all they could make out. 

“ Speak up ! ” rasped Plunkett. “ If you’ve anything 
to say worth listening to, that is. We can’t hear a word.” 

At any other time the Rook would have bitterly resented 
the Captain’s maimer. Now% still keeping his gaze care¬ 
fully averted from Dixie, he said apologetically :— 

“ No one could be sicker about this than I am, Plunkett .” 
“About what ? ” The question surged up at him from a 
score of voices. 
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Going Ashore for Stores. 


NK of the most fascinating places in this country for 
young fellows to spend a holiday at is undoubtedly 
the Norfolk Broads. 

The Broads district, which lies between Yarmouth 
and 7.owes toft, the village of YY’roxham and the city of 
Norwich, offers some two hundred miles of navigable 
waterways to the yachtsman- a series of extensive lakes 
linked up by various rivers. The general idea that one 
must be an experienced yachtsman to indulge in such a 
holiday is cpiite erroneous, for the rivers are perfectly 
safe to those who have practically no knowledge of the 
sport, although with a fair breeze some exciting sailing 
may be had on the larger broads. However, the would-be 
sailor can learn in a few days all that is necessary for the 
handling of sailing craft in these waters. 

Of course, we are not all fortunate enough 
to possess a yacht, but craft of all sizes 
may be hired for a reasonable sum. 

A large party may charter a wherry with 
its commodious accommodation, but what 
the novice requires is a small yacht 
provided with a good sailing dinghy. 

YY’roxham, one of the chief yachting 
centres, is easily accessible and perhaps 
the most suitable, for some fine craft 
may be obtained here. Having hired 
a yacht, a good plan is to appoint one 
member of the party to act as cashier and 
victualler, each member contributing an 
equal share to the funds from which all 
purchases will be made. This not only 
obviates any chance of dispute, but 
reduces expenses considerably. The com¬ 
missary-general, as he might be termed, 
may then pay a visit to the local stores 
for the purpose of purchasing necessities 
for the v oyage, accompanied by another 
member of the party to assist in the 


A Holiday on the 
Broads. 

How to Spend an Enjoyable Summer 
Fortnight. 

By I,. WARREN RIMMER. 


transport. Having safely stowed these away on boanl 
and arranged everything to suit the individual taste, hoist 
the sails and get under way. 

The best route from YY’roxham is along the Bure, a 
sluggish river with beautifully wooded banks, in many 
ways a miniature Thames. Situated about a mile from 
the village is YY’roxham Broad which may be entered by 
a small opening fi*om the river. TJiis is probably the piv 
mier broad for sailing and is well worth a visit. The novice 
would do well to spend a few hours cruising this fine spread 
of water, which offers every facility for him to become 
accustomed to handling his craft. Proceeding again to the 
river at leisure, mooring the yacht in a secluded spot, the 
cook commences to prepare the evening meal, whilst the 
others cast fishing lines in anticipation of a fish breakfast 
on the morrow. It is improbable that you will be dis¬ 
appointed in this respect, for bream, perch and roach aiv 
common in all parts. 

An effective; way of securing a good catch, and one 
frequently practised by local anglers, is to prepare a gcxrl 
supply of ground bait, and throw it in the water a few yards 
from the boat before turning in for the night. As the 
evening draws in, the fish soon commence feeding and, hav¬ 
ing gorged themselves, rest in the vicinity. The angler 
must start operations the following morning early, a little 
before dawn if possible, casting in close proximity to when* 
the ground bait was originally deposited. This method 
invariably results in a catch worthy of your time and 
patience. Satisfied with the catch, you may enjoy tie* 
delights of an early morning dip, the cabin top affordin'/ 
an excellent diving table anti, having finished breakfast, 
washed the dishes and performed various other little duties, 
proceed up tlie river towards Horning, a small, but pic¬ 
turesque village on the left bank. The river here is some¬ 
what narrow, and if a head wind is encountered, necessitat- 



Moored for the Night. 










A HOLIDAY ON THE BROADS 


since extinct in other parts of the country. 
Such birds as the Bearded Tit and Great 
Oested Grebe breed in these parts, and 
the short-eared owl is occasionally seen flying 
over the marshes. This is veritably the 
naturalist’s paradise, for ne has every oppor¬ 
tunity ol studying the habits of these beauti¬ 
ful creatures. Expeditions with field glasses 
and camera can be made in the dinghy to 
places inaccessible to the yacht. 

We have only dealt with the North 
Broads, but a trip can be made do\Cn to 
Yarmouth and subsequently through Broy- 


ON THt RiVE-R BURE: 


ing tacking, a stranding of the yacht 
frequently results. .It is then a case of got 
out and push. 

This part of the operation is simple, but 
as soon as her head is round, the wind 


CRUISING ON NVROXHAM BROAD 


don Water, joined by the Yare and 
Waveney, the former leading to Norwich 
and tin* latter to Lowestoft and Beceles. 
Both rivers are excellent for sailing. 

During the voyage one may moor each 


SURF*-RIDING 


PREPARING DINNER 


evening near the various villages situated at intervals on the 
river hanks. Fresh milk, eggs and vegetables may be 
purchased at farms. A unique way of keeping cool, 
when cruising and the weather is hot, is accomplished by 
sitting on a plank lashed to the yacht by a piece of rope, 
the speed keeping the plank and its occupant on the 
surface. This might well be termed surf-riding, for it 
proves equally good sport. 

Those visiting the Broads during August should visit 
Wroxham Broad on the occasion of the regatta, for some 
skilful sailing is to be seen. -Various craft crowded with 
visitors lie moored near the banks, presenting an interesting 
spectacle with their ostentatious decorations. 
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Australia 
Is. 4d. 
“ K.G.” 


Solomon 
Islands : 
lid. 


Jamaica : 4d. 
(Spanish Town 
Cathedral.) 


England : 4d. 
Postage Due. 


Rodney, for some years commander on the Jamaica station, and 
gainer of an important victory over De Grasse on April 12, 1782. 
The statue represents Rodney dressed as a Roman, and duly 
equipped with a shield ! On the pedestal is a representation of 
Britannia protecting Jamaica. To the left of the design on the 
stamp is a view of a full-rigged 

ship at sea, and to the right is a 

sign, between tlv* denomination, is 

shown a view of ' MB the sea. At the 

bottom of the de- vy sign on the 3s. 

nomination, are E 2 ifiSl the words and 

figures “Sir ' Raw Charles Metcalfe, 

(! o v e r n o r o f ; I zjffj 7 Jamaica, 1 8 3 9- 

1 8 4 2.” To the * left ^ ie design 

are two palms, ' * - . ' as also at the 

right. Sir Charles, who had seen 

service in India, is famous for his success in bringing 
- about reconciliation between the planters and the* 
emancipated slaves. This set of stamps constitutes a handsome- 
looking issue, in addition to which it is ot much more than 
average historical interest. Complete, the set 
consists of :—£d. ; Id. orange in dark red frame ; 
2 d., dark blue, light green frame ; 2 lcL, dark 
blue, blue frame; 3d., dark green, light blue 
frame ; 4d. ; (id., red, dark grey frame ; Is. ; 
2s. ; 3s.; os., blue, orange frame. For the 
10 s. denomination the recently issued “ K.G.” 
of that value remains in use. 

United States, 1 c. green. “ Pilgrim 

Tercentenary.” 

,, 2 <\ carmine. „ 

„ oc. blue. „ 

These three stamps of low denominations 
were issued to commemorate the 300th anni¬ 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, on December 21, 1620. The stamps 
are of good size and each is printed in a single colour. 
For each valuo the frame is of identical design. Across 
the top, horizon- tally, are the 

words “Pilgrim Tercentenary,” 

with, below, on the I’ left and right re- 

“ 1920 ” On the ' left is an upright 

column of haw- >; thorn flowers, the 

British mayflower. ^ ^ On the right is a 

similar column of - the American may¬ 
flower, otherwise the trailing arbutus. 

Tradition hits it < /r ft - ^ that this was so 

named by the Pilgrims after their 

ship. Under each . * VVI _.7. l... P column is a circle 

containing the fig- ure of value. The 

word “ cent ” or “ ceqts ” apj)ears horizontally across the bottom. 

The central designs show respectively “ The Mayflower,” 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” and “ Signing of the Compact,” 


13c. Swiss is a ^ N f dt p ' l l " good example 

itself, each stamp * of a tete-b 

pair is normal. f sEL' & Consequently 

peculiarity dis- 1 Jw appears if 

these tete-bcche , 9S stamps were 

being some unfore 

circumstance of f [y rr ^ _ ^ ^ the pro< 

of production. j These pain 

stamps, though, - — ■--- j are often v 

considerably more than are tho 

the ordinary variety. And that being so, we can m 
stand how not a few of these much-sought-after phih 
curiosities are undoubtedly produced to order. For all 
they remain very much in favour with philatelists, and 
always attractive items to have in one’s collec¬ 
tion. For tete-beche new issues the dealers are ^ - ■ - - ■ 
over keenly on the watch, and such supplies of 
them as they can secure are certain to find a • 
prompt and prominent place in their trade . ,< KJ 
advertisements. j IBfljJ 

Jamaica, £d. green in yellow-green frame. 1 SaDU 
“ Exhibition Building.” 

4d. sepia in green frame. “ Spanish 
Town Cathedral.” 

Is. orange in deep orange frame. 

“ Statue of. Queen Victoria.'' 

2 s. blue-green in brown frame. 

“ Rodney Memorial.” 

3s. purple in orange-brown frame. “ Statue ci 
Charles Metcalfe.” 

The Id. stamp shows in the centre the buildings which were 
erected for the great Jamaica Exhibition of 1891. Below the 
inscription are two palm 

branches. As “ supporters ” 

to the design yEMESBuD ) on the 4d., 

on each side of 

coconut palm. The statue de¬ 

picted was Switzerland: 20 on 15c. erected at a 
cost of some“ William Tell,” “ tete-beche” stamp. £800 in cele¬ 
bration of the Queen’s Dia¬ 

mond Jubilee, and, ^hile much admired, is generally admitted to 
be too small to be placed upon so high a pedestal. The “ Rodney 
Memorial,” shown on the 2 s. stamp, commemorates Sir George 


( Enlarge1.) 
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tho two latter being from well-known paintings. At onco it 
must be said that the lc., showing the “ Mayflower ” in full 
sail, is by far and away the most successful. In every respect 
of design and colour it is a very fine stamp indeed, providing a 
sea picture worthy of any artist, and a pictorial gem to grace a 
page of our albums. The 2c. and 5c. suffer from being too 
crowded ; on the latter are depicted some nineteen persons in 
a spaee measuring about l in. by £ in. Curiously enough, the 
stamps bear no declared indication of their country, of origin, 



Postage ” being 
not seen any fig- 
exact numbers 
however, origin - 
these “ Pilgrim 
be sold by post - 
request, as the 
sufficient to allow 
the ordinary issue 
stamps. So the 


the familiar “ U.S. 
omitted. I have 
liras as to the 
printed. It was, 
ally decided that 
stamps ” should 
masters only on 
supply was not 
of their replacing 
of postage 

44 Pilgrims ” should be well worth looking out for. 

Great Britain. 4d., grey-green. “ Postage Due.” 

When the inland letter rate was increased to twopence, 
the provision of a fourpenny Postage Due became necessary for 
use on unstamped correspondence. Like most Postage Dues, 
it is a neat little label. 

Australia. Is. 4d. f pastel blue. “ K.G.” 

This stamp has been referred to as the “ one-nnd-fourpenny 
surprise,” for' it is the first stamp of that value ever issued. 
Variously its colour has been referred to ns being also “ pale 
blue,” “ turquoise,” and “ real, genuine Cam¬ 
bridge blue.” When the stamp first made its r - 
appearance early this year, the reason for its 
being was officially stated to be that the 
amount indicated was the minimum inter-Statc 
telegram charge (Is. 4d. for sixteen words), and 
the Department was anxious that every economy 
should be exercised in tho use of paper. That 
was its main purpose, though the stamps could 
also be used for postage. Following hard upon 
that, though, came the intelligence that the 
authorities had withdrawn it from use for postal 
purposes, and it was no longer on sale at 
the post offices. Our contemporary. ” Stamp Collecting.” 
the little story, too, that 44 the telegraph officials don't 
these stamps and avoid using them as much as possible, for the 
reason that under electric light it is difficult to distinguish them 
from the |d. value.”, One way and another, therefore, this 
stamp seems to have furnished an all-round surprise, and I 
should certainly recommend every collector to try and get 
hold of a specimen. 


also black on the orange 2£c., rad on the grey 5c. and on tho 
olive 10c. These provisionals should l>e acquired whenever 
possible, for they were intended to be soon superseded by per¬ 
manent stamps of the new denominations (Tell and Helvetia 
types). And the latter have for some while past been on issue. 

A regular and much appreciated feature of the preface t*> 
each annual volume of Whitfield King's “ Standard Catalogue ” 
is a carefully compiled enumeration of the postage stamps of 
the entire world. For the benefit of readers not having tho 

possession of 


advantage of 
that, in every 
book, I take the 
tistics from it. 
ning of the 
the total num- 
issued is 34,374. 
belong to the 
leaving 25,105 
the world, 
total of 9,080, 
Africa 7,858, 
the West Indies 
Oceania 2,144. 
last 


way, helpful 
following stn- 
To the begin - 
present year 
ber of stamps 
Of those 9,209 
British Empire, 
for the rest of 
Europe has tv 
Asia 6,424, 
America 6,403, 
2,459, and 
A comparison of these figures with those of 
year shows that during the twelve months 1,909 new 
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tells 

like 



Especially at 
when postage 
revised on all 
ject of unusual de- 
of topical interest, 
next to be noticed 
some other less 
may be unearthed 
Solomon Is- 
nnd red “ K.G.” 
lilac with the 
in rad. 

19c., black, ver- 
4 ‘ Monumento In- 
Salvador. 29c. 

frame. 44 Palaeio National.” The 17c. of this country may be 
mentioned by way of another example of a less usual 
value. 

Switzerland. 20 on 15c. violet on buff, surcharge in black, 
44 William Tell.” 

This is our tete-beche curiosity, above referred to. When 
the postal rates were increased in Switzerland, the stamps of 
3, 74, 13 and 15c. became obsolete. But as moderate stocks of 
those values were still on hand, the stamps were surcharged : 
24 on 3c., 5 on 7£c., 10 on 13c., and 20 on 15c. The original 
value is obliterated with three short bars, the overprinting being 
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the present time, 
rates have been 
sides, is this sub¬ 
nominations one 
The three stamps 
afford instances of 
usual values that 
in the catalogue, 
lands. 1 Id., lilac 
The stamp is 
name and value 
$ alvador. 
milion frame, 
dependencia.” 
black, orange 


stamps made their appearance, of which 1,122 were issued by 
European countries. 

What to do with one's duplicates is a problem that presents 
itself to full many a collector. Good duplicates will find a 
market of some kind sooner or later. It is the common ones 
that hang fire and persistently remain on 
hand. My advice to j’ou is to exchange them 
when opportunity offers, and no matter on 
what terms, for it is certain that common 
duplicates have practically no market value. 
Undoubtedly the dealers use large quantities 
of these stamps for making up into cheap 
packets. But then they obtain their stock 
on the most advantageous terms bv trading 
direct with the country of origin. They have 
correspondents abroad who regularly send 
supplies, mostly of used recent issues. With 
the subject of rarer stamps 1 am not 
now concerned- When seeking to sell common stamps, tho 
correspondent collects as many as he can, selecting only such 
as are perfectly clean. These he carefully frees from paper, 
sorts and ties up in bundles of one hundred of a kind. He then 
writes a letter to a dealer, enclosing a sample, and quoting a 
price per hundred or thousand of a kind. If the stamps are 
wanted, good specimens, and offered at the right price, tho 
dealer will reply saying what quantities he will take. 

That being the system which is followed, you will perceive 
that the worth of common duplicates is to all intents and pur¬ 



poses really 
of the 44 long 
present very 
b eg i nners, 
ditionnl proof 
such sets you 
Argentine for 
gian for Is. ; 
for 7d. ; or 38 
for Is. 2d. 
sit ion of the 
all depends on 
dealer, but 
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nil. The prices 
sets,” just at 
popular with 
afford ad- 
of that. In 
may have 29 
9d.; 43 Bel- 
23 Portugal 
United States 
The eompo- 
* particular set 

the individual 
the root idea 
There are other “ long 


of the matter Is quantity for money, 
sets ” that for and shilling will provide you with 15 China, 
20 Persia, 25 Japan, or 30 Great Britain, Australia, France, 
India, or Sweden. And these are dealers’ prices. So you see an 
accumulation of common duplicates is mere 44 junk” ; and he is 
a very deluded young philatelist who sets any store upon such. 

In conclusion, let me add that another “type” set of stamps 
is in preparation for the Corner. These 44 type ” sets have 
proved to lie highly popular with renders, ns is evidenc?d by 
the number of letters on the subject that I have received. But 
more of this next month. 
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How the Kid Made Good. 

A Story of a Jackeroo. 

By I). S. MANN. 


OM BURTON, “ joining up ” 
at Sandilands with a view to 
learning the business of sheep 
farming as Australia practises 
it, had certain advantages 
over the ordinary jackeroo 
on an up-country station. 
Before ever he smelt a blue- 
gum his father had written to 
Morris, the owner of Sandi¬ 
lands, to tell him that the boy 
was coming to make good, 
that he had to make good 
just as much as if he had to 
earn his own living and make 
his own way in the world 
without any parental aid, but, at the same time, his 
training there was merely preparatory to setting up his 
own sheep farm. Concerning this, Tom was supposed to 
know nothing, but there had been certain parental hints 
before he left home which had given him an idea that he 
was one of the favoured beings of the earth ; he came to 
Sandilands with a very complete and perfect outfit, and 
an idea that he need not worry overmuch. Sheep were— 
well, they were just sheep, and when he had his own 
place a capable foreman would see that they acted as 
sheep ought. 

But Morris gave him a shock at the outset. He had 
Tom in for lunch after his arrival—for Tom arrived in 
the morning hours—after which he conducted the youth 
out to the men’s quarters, and introduced him to a weary- 
looking individual whom lie addressed as “ Bill.” 

“ This, Bill,” he said, “ is Burton. Find him a bunk, 
feed him well, and turn him out good and early to give a 
hand in the round-ups before shearing. 1 believe he can 
ride a bit.” 

“ I can ride,” Tom put in. 

“ You’ll know how to tit him out. Bill—I’ll leave him 
with you.” 

With that he went, leaving Bill and Tom to make the 
best of eaeh other. Bill meditated awhile and sighed deeply. 

“ I once knew a joint, name of Burton,” he said. 
“ Thought he could ride—broke his neck.” 

He meditated some more, and Tom waited. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ I’ll have to show you your 
bunk, and then think about getting some grub for the 
boys when they come in.” 

He rose, stretched himself, and indicated the men’s 
quarters by a jerked thumb. Tom followed him, and was 
introduced to a clean little bunk which would contain 
himself and about half the baggage which he had brought. 
“ Sweep her out and scrub her when she wants it, and 
you’ll be happy,” he said. “ If you want- more blankets, 
scream at me.” 

Tom spent a dubious afternoon arranging his belongings, 
such of them as he liad room for, and in the evening 
“ grubbed with the boys,” as Bill expressed it. That is 
to say, he ate in a clean, bare dining-room set apart for 
the use of the men of the station, and gathered from their 
talk some idea of their work. Edwards, the foreman, 
having been instructed by Morris, gave him his orders 
after the meal. 

44 We’re out to-morrow on a round-up,” he said, ” and 
you’d better come to take a hand—get you in the way 
of it. You ride, kid ? ” 

44 Anything with four legs,” Tom answered 


Edwards smiled. “ Put you up on Jane, to bqgin with. 
She’ll help you to learn all about riding.” 

Bill, overhearing from a little distance, looked at 
Edwards. “ Jane ? ” he asked. 

“ He’s asked for it,” Edwards replied. “ Jane it is.” 

This was Greek to Tom, who, later, retired without, 
learning who or what was Jane. It was barely dawn, and 
very chilly, when Bill wakened him by the simple but 
annoying expedient of pulling his blankets off the bed, ami 
informed him that it was very late. He got into his riding 
kit hurriedly, and went along to the dining-room for break¬ 
fast. 

“ Hidin’ Jane, ain’t you, kid ? ” one of the men asked. 

“ So I’m told,” he answered. 

“ Seen her ? ” his interlocutor queried again. 

Tom shook his head, and wondered at the query. 

“ You wait—Jane is the beauty of Sandilands, a whole 
team and a cross dog all to herself. 1 know her.” 

Tom made no answer—none was needed, he felt. 

“ Look here,” offered his new friend, “ I know Jane, 
all about her. I’ll tackle her at the start, an’ you ride 
my little pony, if you like.” 

Tom shook his head again. “ It’s very kind of you, but 
I rather fancy it would take more than a frisky mare to 
scare me,” he answered. 

“ Have it your own way,” the other man said, “ an’ 
I'll give all the evidence there is wanted at the inquest.” 

They went out, having fed. Tom went with the rest 
to where, at the end of a paddock, the horses had been 
haltered for feeding before setting out. His saddle and 
bridle were pointed out to .him, and then he was shown 
Jane, a quiet-looking mare, rather smaller than the rest of 
the horses there, he thought. He dumped the saddle on 
her back and proceeded to girth up. Bent over the task, 
he suddenly felt a tug at the seat of his riding breeches. 
“ Hullo ? ” he said, and looked round to find that Jane 
had got a grip on the loose folds and was trying to pull him 
away. 

He stopped the task of girthing up, and Jane let go. 

“ Don’t do it, Jane,” he advised, and shortened up her 
halter so that there should be no chance of her disobeying. 
He got the saddle fixed, finally, and went to her head 
with the bridle. Jane made a snap at it, pulled it out 
of his hand, and with a twist of her head sent it flying to 
her off side. Tom heard laughter, and looked from his 
task to find that the rest of the party, having finished their 
saddling, were enjoying his efforts and Jane’s little tricks. 

“ Nuthin’,” one of them remarked audibly to Tom. 
“ She ain’t begun yet. She ain’t a mare at all—she’s a 
conjuror.” 

Tom retrieved the bridle, grasped Jane by one ear, 
and got the bit in her mouth with some irritation. He was 
not going to provide a show for these toughs, he felt. 

“ Up you go, boys,” Edwards called, and the party 
mounted. Tom, having removed the halter after fixing 
up the bridle, got on Jane’s back, and immediately found 
himself moving backwards at an incredibly swift rate. 
Jane backed and backed across the paddock until sh6 came 
up against the stout wooden fence, which stayed her re¬ 
trograde progress. Then with a jerk she set off in a forward 
direction, coming to a standstill against the opposite 
fence with such suddenness that Tom was all but unseated. 
A chorus of laughter came to him from the bunch of men. 

“ Thought you could ride, youngster ? ” Edwards called 
across to him. 

44 You wait,” he called back, “ I’m coming.” 
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So far he had not attempted use of the spur, for Jane’s 
tricks had bewildered him, and he had not thought of it. 
Now he gave her a gentle- reminder that there might be 
other wills than her own, and she declined to respond. 
At th^t he rammed both spurs home. 

Jane reacted to the pressure very suddenly. She 
hunched her back until it seemed that her nose and tail 
might meet under her, and progressed across the paddock 
in a series of frog-like leaps, each of which made Tom 
feel that his teeth might push his hat off. Up by the 
bunch of mounted men she came to a standstill with a 
final terrific jolt which winded Tom. 

” This is a rounding-up party, not a circus. Burton,’’ 
Edwards remarked. “ When you’re ready, we’ll start.” 

“ I’m ready enough,” Tom answered, “ as soon as this 
mare is.” 


I 
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“ It’a-up to you, since you can ride anything with four 
legs,” Edwards assured him. 

Tom had all the spirit of the average British boy, that 
spirit which hates the thought of being beaten ; lie had 
oome to the station full of his own importance, and quite 
prepared to show these mere working hands that he was 
a being of a superior order, with them only for the purpose 
of absorbing their knowledge before going on to employ 
others like them. Now he realised that- they had taken 
advantage of his bragging statement and were enjoying 
his failure to prove his words. It was up to him to beat 
Jane at her own game, ride her, and he knew it. 


“ Lend me your crop,” he asked Edwards, who, without 
a word, moved liis horse up beside Jane and handed over 
the crop. Tom balanced it in his hand, as if appraising 
its worth in a straight tussle with the little mare. Mean¬ 
while, Jane, feeling that matters were getting slow, lifted 
her near hind hoof and scraped Tom’s leg with it, at which 
he gave her a cut on the flank. 

He had had no experience, up to that time, of the real 
Australian buck-jumping mount, and, taking that into 
consideration, he did well. Jane went round the paddock 
now in various shapes ; she jolted the breath out of him, shook 
him till his teeth chattered—tried all the tricks she knew 
to unseat him, and failed, for whatever his faults might be, 
Tom had grit at the back of them, and so far as a horse 
was concerned ho could stick on. 

He got a sound of voices from the watching men ; they 

were shouting advice 
at him, applauding 
him, laughing as they 
watched him, and 
meanwhile Jane was 
rapidly tiring him. 
But—this he knew— 
she must be tiring 
herself as well, and 
it seemed to him 
that there was less 
vigour in the racking 
jolts she gave him, 
at which he used his 
crop again on her 
flank, resolving to 
keep her at it, since 
she had obviously 
failed in the attempt 
at unseating him. 

She changed her 
tactics ; she steadied 
from the series of 
jolts, seemed to pause 
just to take breath, 
and then the wind 
whistled past Tom 
as she made for the 
side of the paddock. 
“Lift her!” 
Edwards yelled at 
him as he passed, 
anti then before he 
could grasp the 
meaningof the advice 
Jane had lifted her¬ 
self, and sailed over 
the paddock fence 
as if it had been a 
mere two-foot rail. 
Torn got his breath 
back antr settled to 
enjoy a gallop ; he 
made further use of 
the crop, determin¬ 
ing that, as Jane had 
set out on this trip 
for her ow n pleasure, 
she should finish it for his. She took liim away from the 
station buildings, out to open country where the going was 
good, and she kept the pace at which she had started. 
Away to the right he saw rising ground, and by persistent 
pressure on the bit he hauled her round to tlie right. 

Tom judged that there was a mile of tliat steady ascent, 
and when Jane began to flag with the pull of it, he kept 
her at it, using both crop and spur. By the time she reached 
the top site was lathering with sweat, for it had been a 
long tussle, and Tom reined in. 

“ Now,” he said to her, “ we'll go back. You’ve laid 
your game, and it’s about my turn.” 
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the end of the time Adams strolled up slowly and looked 
down on Tom, who sat still and returned his gaze steadily. 

“ Some kid, ain’t you ? ” he asked. 

“ Some,” Tom agreed. 

“ Come to show us how, ain’t y r oti ? ” 

“ Come to learn,” Tom assured him cheerfully. 

“ If you’ll just get on your feet, young ’un, I want to 
dust the earth with you for a bit, just to show you that 
Jane ain't everything on the station, by some long way.’’ 

“ Why ? ” Tom asked. 

“ You want taming a bit, an’ I’m a sort of tamer.” 
Tom considered it. Adams was bigger and heavier than 
himself, but there was no way out of it. He dropped his hat 
on the ground, folded his coat neatly and put it on the root 
of the tree on which he had been sitting. Then Edwards 
stepped from behind the tree. “No good, Adams,” lie said. 
“I’m here, and I’ll do all the licking there is to be done. The 
kid was bumptious to start with, but he’s made good on Jane. 
You g(*t away and tighten girths—it’s time to start again.” 

‘ (di<— I don't." Adams replied in a sort of growl. 

But the words had hardly been uttered before Edwards’ 
fist shot out and took him on the temple. He went down 
like a sawn tree, and Edwards stood over him. The blow 
was like a lightning flash to Tom, who could not but admire 
the quick decision of the man who gave it. 

“Out on the ranges, Adams, I’m boss,” Edwards said 
to the prostrate man. “When you get back, you can 
howl to Mr. Morris, or do w T hat you like about it, but for 
here my orders get done. Now get up, and git.” 

He stood still while Adamsobeyed, and then he turned 
to Tom. 

“ You’d have had no earthly 
chance,” he said quietly, “for 
the man has been a professional 
boxer, and I had to get him in 
one like that. He’s the bully 
type, and half-measures 
wouldn’t pay with him. I 
want a word with yob before 
we join up on the others.’* 

“ You made a good show on 
Jane, and, except for Adams, 

other man who .ever stuck 

vou did, and probably that’s 
£ w hy he turned on you. But 

that’s not all, by a long way.” 

“ I thought not,” Tom said. 

“Jf you tack on that superior 
air with me,” Edwards 
assured him, quietly smiling, 
“ 1 shall have to give you the same medicine 
as quieted Adams. What 1 want to tell 
you is that you’re just a pup with us, and 
beating a tricky mare isn’t learning sheep. You’ve got to 
think sheep, smell sheep, dream sheep, and live sheep, till 
you bleat in your sleep, and then y ou won’t be as smart 
as some of the men I’ve got here. W hen Mr. Morris handed 
you out to me he told me a thing or two, but it’s going 
to make no difference—you’ve got to make y r our bed and 
sweep out your bunk and learn to do your own cooking ; 
you’ve got to play the game right through on a level footing, 
and drop y r our superiority till you’re through with learning. 
When you can give me lessons on sheep, then come and be 
superior—only', you’ll have too much sense by then.” 
Tom thought it over. In the end, he herd out his hand. 
“ I’ve learned a lot since this morning,” he said, “ and 
most of all between Jane and the rest of y r ou, I’ve learned, 
that I don’t know' any thing.” 

As Tom strode away Edw*ards looked after him. 

“ There’s the makin’ of a man in that youngster, properly 
handled,” he mused, “ but w’e’ll see how’ he shapes on tlie 
ranges when we come to the sheep.” 


He sw ung her round and took her back at an easy’ canter 
—she was docile now as a mare could be, he found. Back 
at the entrance to the paddock the group of men waited- - 
they had w’atched how Jane took him off, and smiled on 
his return. He rode up to Edwards and held out the crop. 

“Thanks,” he said; “got any- other animals that want 
taming ? ” 

Edwards smiled more broadly' still as he took back the 
crop. “ You make the second one that’s stuck to her,” 
he said ; “ she flung all the rest, and I think we’ll agree 
that you’re good for anything on four legs. But as to 
taming-” 

He looked meaningly at Tom, and from behind him there 
came a voice—“ Guess we do our own taming in this show 

don't want cheeky youngsters to show’ r,s how.” 


He went down like a sawn tree, and Edwards stood over him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HEROES OF THE BORDER. 

I N duo time the curt defiance of the Khuttuk chieftain 
was laid before John Lawrence at Lahore, and swift 
.on its heels came refusals to pay taxation from 
most of the fighting chiefs of the Frontier. The 
example of Pulwar Khan had been quickly followed, and it 
seemed likely that in the course of the next few months 
the whole Border would be inv olved in bitter fighting with 
the representatives of Britain. The Afghan War of the 
early Forties and the disastrous retreat from Kabul by 
the English, when only one survivor reached Jalalabad, 
together with the upheaval caused by the Sikh Wars, when 
the magnificent kingdom of the Five Rivers had passed from 
t he hands of Runjeot Singh into the direction of the English, 
had created mingled feelings of triumph and misgiving 
among the warlike populations of some of the most turbulent 
districts in the world. 

The watchful tribesmen saw with amazement compara¬ 
tively small numbers of soldiers being filing against large 
armies of well-armed men. Repulsed here and there, and 
always subjected to sudden attacks, the strong tide, never¬ 
theless, flowed steadily onward. Led by soldiers and 
administrators of remarkable ability the British fighter 
seemed to be gifted with some strange power of invincibility, 
counting no odds too great to be. attacked, and streaming 
into battle with the wild laughter and confident serenity 
of men who feared nothing. Men of the mountains, who 
hail been trained to wild border fighting and who inherited 
the traditions of countless generations of warlike ancestors, 
found themselves beaten at their own game bv men who, 
bearing the heavy burdens of a climate of intense heat with 
the equipment of cold northern lands, seemed incapable of 
fatigue and weakness. Mountain fastnesses which were 
deemed impregnable went down before the onslaught of a 
mere handful of men, and divisions of cavalry, composed 
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of the finest horsemen in the world, were swept 
away by the headlong charges of a few troopers. 

Strong hands were in the field and cool brains in the 
council chambers, and between the two the fierce 
mountaineer and stalwart plainsman found himself 
out-fought and out-witted. Audacity and calm bearing 
bewildered the rough fighter, and he always feared the 
unknown something which seemed to accompany the 
handful of men who pressed forward on the business 
of the British Empire beyond the seas. Beardless 
lads, sometimes alone or attended by a few armed 
orderlies, rode calmly into the defiles and ravines 
which led to strong mountain fortresses. Often they 
were stricken down, and their dead bodies savagely mutilated 
by infuriated tribesmen,but the next week saw’ another officer 
of the same type ride up the same ravine, and finally the 
business required by the “ Raj ” was carried tlirough. 

The Oriental mind, expert in subtlety, unhampered by 
scruple and skilled in all kinds of treachery, found itself 
opposed by a mystifying directness of speech and a fairness, 
truth, and blunt honesty which were alike strange and 
puzzling. Courage, skill, hardihood, recklessness, even 
heroism, were common among the Sikhs, Pathans, Jats 
and Afghans ; what was lacking were those qualities which 
go to make up character and integrity, and these were 
certainly possessed by the men who, by the Providence of 
God, were called upon to prepare and lay the foundations 
of the future greatness and happiness of India. 

Looking from the vantage point of later years, one is 
able to realise the quality of the men who st^ood for British 
manhood in India in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. They were plain, straightforward. God-fearing, 
and simple men. Clean in thought and habit, devout, and 
in most instances prayer-loving and spiritually minded. 
Their livas were marked by faith in God and reverence for 
Divine things, and their actions were governed at all 
times by high Christian principle. It is well to recall some 
of their names. Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, Henry 
Havelock, Herbert Edwardes, Richard Temple, Neville 
Chamberlain, Henry H&rdinge, George Broadfoot, Harry 
Lumsden, Abbott, Anderson, Agnew, Younghusband, Daly, 
the Battyes, Frederick Roberts, John Nicholson. All weni 
Christian gentlemen and high-souled pioneers who, often¬ 
times alone and unguarded, by sheer force of character 
made the British name respected and feared, and stood as 
bulwarks against oppression and in favour of just and 
righteous government. 

in 1840 Colonel Henry Lawrence became what was vir¬ 
tually sole Regent of the vast tract of country lying between 
and around those Five Rivers which gave it the name of 
the Panjab. Eight Sirdars had been appointed to ho a 
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Council of Regency to govern the Sikh kingdom in the 
name of and on behalf of the child-sovereign Dhuleep 
Singh. The Queen-mother was an ambitious, intriguing 
woman, who hated the British and yearned to restore the 
Sikh kingdom as it had been irnder the masterful rule of 
the great Runjeet Singh. 

* The Sikhs are neither Mohammedan nor Hindu in 
religion. In the sixteenth century Nanak, to whom the 
name of “ Guru,*’ or “ Master,” was applied, aroused the 
country by his reformations of the Hindu religion, and 
founded a brotherhood of “ Sikhs,” or “ disciples.” The 
tenth of his successors. Guru Govind, transformed ( the 
sect into a fighting commiuiity known by the name of the 
Khalsa. The Mughal Empire was at this time trembling 
on the verge of dissolution, and the Khalsa hurled themselves 
against it, and later, in the nineteenth century, Runjeet 
Singh conquered the whole Panjab. He claimed sover¬ 
eignty over Afghanistan while the Amir insisted on the 
return of his long-lost Province of Peshawar, and a bitter 
hostility was constantly waged between the Sikhs and the 
Afghans. Finally, the collision arose with Britain, and the 
First and Second Sikh Warn broke the power of the “ Lion 
of the Panjab,” and the year 1840 saw Henry Lawrence 
administering the country on behalf of the infant Dhuleep 
Singh. 

Among his most trusted helpers were Herbert Edwardes 
and John Nicholson. Peshawar was the great frontier 
post below the Khybcr mountains. Nowshera, At took, 
and Kohat on the West, and Rawal Pindi in the East, 
were strongholds of Sikh and Pathan garrisons. Bannu, a 
strip of border country- which stretched for nearly two 
hundred miles southward from the Khatak Hills of Kohat, 
covered an area of over 6,500 square miles- that is, about 
the size of Wales—and was an area which contained some 
of the most turbulent tribesmen in the whole of Northern 
India. It was a rich and wonderfully fertile valley, almost 
encircled by ranges of precipitous mountains, whose huge 
limestone crags rose, on the Western border, to a height 
of some 6,000 feet above the sea. 

The tribes were broken up into many clans, and waged 
unceasing warfare with each other. The hillmen held 
lands in the rich pasture and fruit country of the Bannu 
valley, for which they usually refused to pay any dues, 
and in cases of dispute ravaged the rich villages of the 
plains, robbing, burning, killing, and carrying havoc 
wherever they went. The Wazirs and Marwats, to name 
tw'o only of the raiding clansmen, were as wild-a. set of 
border ruffians as could be found anywhere. Bleak and 
wind-sw’ept mountains formed their strongholds; beautiful 
and fertile plains and valleys, through which for nearly 
sixty miles the swift Kurram river ran, their happy hunting 
grounds. Periodically they emerged from their strongholds 
in the mountains and broke, like a fierce torrent, upon the 
cultivated fields, orchards and rich gardens of the plains, 
harrying the unfortunate tillers of the soil and putting them 
to the sword. 

Where the Sikhs were in garrison raids were common, 
and even in British camps, robberies, especially of arms, 
were of nightly occurrence. By the time the somewhat 
cumbrous machinery of military forcq was put into motion 
the hillmen had wreaked their vengeance or gathered their 
loot, and were off to the mountains, laughing with savage 
joy at the discomfiture of their enemies. Sometimes the 
Sikhs sent a force into the mountains to straighten matters 
out a little. The hardy warriors of the bleak uplands always 
seemed to have ample notice of their preparations. They 
withdrew' into the more savage and inaccessible parts of 
their difficult country, after laying innumerable traps on 
the few r available roads. To follow them was to expose 
the pursuing force to continual attacks from invisible 
sharpshooters, and every ravine, riverbed and crag became 
the scenes of ghastly surprises and tragedies. So terrible 
had certain chiefs become that the Sikh leaders dared not 
venture out to punish them without having a small army 
at their backs. 

When the responsibility of administering these vast 


areas fell upon Britain the Sikh Sirdars heaved a sigh of 
immense relief and gave over the task with great celerity. 
Perhaps there was a good deal of satisfaction mingled with 
the sense of relief. The Sikh could not forget Sobraon, 
Aliwal and Chilianwalla, the great battles of the late wars, 
and with the unrest throughout the Pan jab and the whole 
of North and Central India it seemed as though the British 
administrators would be hard put to it to maintain their 
footing, even without the tremendous task which would be 
theirgt in the matter of keeping the Border ruffians quiet. 

In the estimation of the Sikh the work of quelling the 
Pathan tribesmen was of such a herculean nature that it 
seemed likely that Britain w'ould receive a very considerable 
check. The niunber of men available was small, anxieties 
and peril were calling for British soldiers in Europe, where 
the Crimean War was raging, and unrest and seditious 
disturbances were eating into the loyalty of the Sepoys in 
India. 

In the face of all these perils it seemed impossible to 
hold the wild tribesmen of the North-West Frontier in 
check. Happily' for Britain, the Empire w r as represented in 
India by r strong men, and in due time the storms which 
broke out were weathered. In 1855 the 6,500 square miles 
of the Bannu area were ruled by one of the most remarkable 
men Britain ever gave to India. He was the son of an 
Irish physician of Quaker descent who had married the 
daughter of an Ulster merchant. His name was John 
Nicholson, and he was born on December 11th, 1822. Bis 
home has been described as of a type happily common in 
the North of Ireland, where under parental influence and 
teaching the seeds of Christian piety are early sown ami 
take deep root. 

His parents were earnest, upright, Bible-reading Pro¬ 
testants, and John Nicholson proved to be an apt pupil* 
In his ninth y ear his father died, leaving his widow with 
but a very slender income. “ Don’t fret, mother dear,” 
said the lad. “ When I’m a big man I’ll make plenty’ of 
money', and give it all to you.” He had a fiery temper, a 
strong sense of jiLstice and a passion for truth. It was 
said of him that he was never known to tell a lie or do a 
dishonest action. 

In 1839, through the influence of his uncle, he received 
what w’as called a “ direct ” cadetship in the Bengal 
Infantry’, and in July’ of that year landed in Calcutta. lie 
sailed up the Ganges to the ancient and holy 7 city of the 
Hindus, Benares, and was afterwards transferred U 
Ferozepur on the River Sutlej, then the dividing post between 
the North-West Provinces and the Panjab. He traveller 
up-country with an officer named Rattray 7 , brother of th 
well-known soldier who afterwards formed and led th 
famous “ Rattray’s Sikhs.” In 1840 he w r as marchin 
with the regiment to which he had been attached, th 
27th Native Infantry, across the Panjab to Peshawar an 
the far-famed Khyber Pass, beyond which warlike Afghai 
istan was fretting and fuming under the difficulties whic 
had arisen between the Amir Dost Mohammed and li 
rival, Shah Shuja. 

He was present at the heavy fighting which took place 
Ghazni, and was among the heroic men who fought tin 
way through crowds of .veiling Gliazi fanatics and to< 
refuge in some houses. The officer in command of t 
handful of British and Indian soldiers was finally fore 
to surrender, but on the fatal night of March 2( 
Nicholson thrice drove the Afghans before him at t he po 
of the bayonet, and, when overwhelmed by numbt 
flung his broken sword at the feet of his captors while 1e 
of grief and rage stood in his eyes. It w 7 as not until 1843 t 
be obtained his release and was able to return to Meerut 

Nicholson fought through the Sutlej campaign, in 1 
1846 and was fortunate in securing the friendship of Jrle 
Law'rence, and was recommended by him for a poisii 
of considerable importance under Lord Hardinge. 1 
year 1847 saw' him at Lahore, and in June of that yea 
received the responsible appointment of full polil 
control over a broad tract of country lying between 
River Jhelum and the Indus, known, as the Siud-K 
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Doab. There were two Sikh governors and several 
deputies, and a largo number of “ Kardars,” or revenue 
officers. His main duties were to cultivate the good offices 
of the Governors, protect the people from oppressive 
exactions, build up an efficient army, punish insubordina¬ 
tion and plundering, and generally to compel the savage 
and refractory chiefs and tribes to keep from murder and 
robbery. 

It was a task of supreme difficulty and one which called 
for immense courage and hardihood on the part of the 
British officer in charge. The country was a wild, rugged 
one, over which ranged well-armed bands of unscrupulous 
and savage tribes, Ghakkars, Pathans, Rajputs, cattle¬ 
lifting, raiding Gujars, refractory Sikhs and wandering 
Hindustanis. Great chiefs ruled these clansmen with a rod 


of iron, and kept in their pay large bodies of Sikhs and 
Afghans, whose sole business was to plunder and levy 
blackmail on everyone who fell into their hands. They 
moved about in large companies and were always ready 
for mischief. Even the men who w’ere supposed to re¬ 
present the Sikh power were little better than bandits and 
their methods of collecting revenue were simply those of the 
extortioner and murderer. The Sikh soldiers could only 
secure their pay by stealing it from the cultivators of the soil. 

After nearly ten years of administration of this area 
Nicholson was transferred to the still more difficult sphere 
of the Baimu country, which he was ruling when Frederick 
Roberts and Brian Trevone rode up into the Khuttuk 
villages, and the disaffection of Pulwar Khan and his 
associates began to set the whole border in a flame. 


CHAPTER V. 


FRIENDS AND ENEMIES OF THE KHUTTUK. 



B RIAN TREVONE, after bidding Roberts good-bye, 
rode slow ly across the plain in an easterly direction, 
keeping a sharp look-out for the coming of the 
friends who were expecting him in the villages of 
Ismail Khan, the Khuttuk chief whose affection for 
Colonel Trevone had opened the way for much rough 
hospitality in the past years. Brian had sent word by 
a trusty messenger that he would leave Lahore on a certain 
date, and lie knew' enough of Khuttuk fidelity to be 
certain that his old playmates Mahmud Khan and Akbar 
Khan would be among the first to give him welcome. 


“He touched his horse with the spur and galloped to take refuge/' 


And yet he knew' that the years which had wrought so 
great a change in him would not pass by his old associates 
without making some difference in them. It was possible 
that the stirring years of mountain strife and clan warfare 
which were always being w'aged, and the fierce rivalries 
which existed between the tribesmen and the Sikhs and 
British, had so changed their feelings that friendship on 
the old footing would be impossible. Colonel Trevone had 
undoubtedly won the sincere friendship of Ismail Khan 
and his family, but there were hundreds of men in the 
tribes who would have sent a bullet through a stranger’s 

head without the slightest 
compunction, even though 
the Khuttuk knew that a 
bitter blood-feud would be 
the inevitable result of his 
action. 

What, then, would be 
likely to happen to a British 
officer riding alone along the 
Passes which led to the heart 
of the Khuttuk country ? 
Brian had had no great ex¬ 
perience of the bitterness of 
border warfare, but he knew T 
perfectly well what was sure 
to happen if he attempted 
to pass the ravines without 
the escort of his friends. He 
w ould certainly be picked off 
by some hidden marksman, 
or stalked by fanatical 
Ghazis, who would look upon 
the murder of a detested 
Faranghi as a sure passport 
to the Moslem’s heaven. 

It was not without con¬ 
siderable misgiving that 
Brian turned his horse to¬ 
wards the frowning Pass 
which denoted the entrance 
to the villages he w as seeking. 
He hail hardly ridden a hun¬ 
dred yards from the plain 
when a heavy Jezail slug 
plumped into the hard rock 
above his head. He touched 
his horse with the spiu* and 
galloped to take refuge be¬ 
hind a boulder which stood 
some distance off the road. 
He heard the whizzing of 
other bullets, some un¬ 
pleasantly near. Evidently 
the first marksman had 
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companions secreted in various snug hiding-places on 
the hills. 

The situation promised to be an awkward one, for it 
was as dangerous to* retreat as to advance. Brian was 
vastly relieved when he heard the swift galloping of horses 
down the Pass. Peering cautiously from behind his rock 
shelter he saw four horsemen riding with reckless haste 
towards him. The first two wore the flowing Khuttuk 
robes and had muskets slung across their backs. Although 
the years had altered them Brian, with delight, recognised 
his old playmates, Mahmud Khan and his brother Akbar 
Khan. The boys he knew had now dev eloped into splendid 
looking men who sat their horses with the grace and ease 
of practised horsemen. 

The two who rode at their heels w*ere men of finer build 
and their appearance was more soldierly than the others. 
One was dressed in a colour which has now become the 
fighting garb of the British Army, the dust-coloured khaki, 
first used by the splendid fighters raised by Harry Liunsden 
on the North-West Frontier. The other was dressed in the 
ceremonial fighting garments of a Khuttuk chief : white, 
wide trousers, a long kaftan, girt about the waist-with a 
brilliant waistband of crimson and gold, a richly laced 
under-garment which left the front of the chest exposed, a 
turban, white, crimson and gold, and red shoes of soft 
leather, curved upwards at the toes. A tulwar was slung 
at the waist, and a long lance, with fluttering little pennon, 
was carried in a leather socket that was fixed near the 
stirrup iron. 

He was a man of some thirty years of age, with a lean 
face, upon which the burnished skin shone, a firm mouth, 
aquiline nose, bright, clear, dark eves and a short black 
moustache. His teeth were perfect and white as pearls. 
The horse he rode was a beautiful Persian of Arab strain, 
with small head, short ears, broad chest, perfectly shaped 
legs and hoofs. The harness v was silver-studded and the 
higli-peaked saddle, of exquisite softness and workmanship, 
seemed to be part of the horse. 

There was a shower of dust and a rattle of hoofs as 
Brian showed himself on the far side of the boulder, for 
as by one movement the four horses were halted in their 
stride and were almost thrown upon their haunches when 
the horsemen drew* them up. There was a cry of welcome 
as Mahmud Khan recognised his old playmate. 

“ Hail, Trevone Sahib,” he said, as he leaped to the 
ground and touched his forehead, lips, and heart in the 
ceremonial salute of the Moslem. “ Ten thousand wel¬ 
comes to the friend of the 
Khuttuk.” 

Brianhad hardly responded 
to this first greeting when 
the other horsemen leaped 
to the ground and sa¬ 
laamed. 

“ What, Mahmud and 
Akbar ! Greetings to both 
with all my heart! ” cried 
Brian, now shaking their 
hands with all the fervour of 
an English schoolboy. “ Still 
the same warm-hearted 
friends, and yet—how you 
have grown ! ” 

“Not so much as you 
have, Sahib; you have sur¬ 
passed us in the race for 
strength and bigness. This 
isRessaldar” (a native com¬ 
missioned officer of cavalry) 

“ Futteh Khan, and this 
Subadar ” (a native com¬ 
missioned officer of infantry) 

“ Rasul Khan, his brot her, 
both of Sahib Lumsden’s 
Corps of Guides. They are 
U home on leave, and have 


come with us to greet the Sahib who played with us 
when we were children together in our fathers village.” 

Brian saluted the brothers, for he knew their name* and 
remembered that they were two of the bravest men in one 
of the most gallant regiments which ever bore the colours 
of Britain. At one time all India had rung with the story 
of their exploits. It was Futteh Khan who at the head 
of seventy tired men charged into a brigade of Sikh cavalry 
twelve hundred strong and drove them like terrified sheep 
—that is, those who survived—through the gates of 
Mooltan ; and it was Rasul Khan, in the same year, who 
captured a great fortress by one of the cleverest stratagems 
ev er contrived by the nimble wit of an Indian soldier. 

The Guides had been recruited by Harry Lumsden for 
rough, sw ift work on the plains and among the mountains, 
and some of the wildest spirits of the Border, after careers 
of adventure which would hardly bear looking into, had 
been induced to join. They were divided into cavalry 
and infantry, and were mounted and equipped for rapid 
movement. The magnetic temperament and unrivalled 
courage of Lumsden were inducements which carried great 
weight among the tribesmen, for these were qualities 
which they understood and appreciated. Their leader 
possessed all the powers likely to arouse confidence; he was 
of strong character, determined, cool and resourceful, a 
man trained to endurance and accustomed to sum up a 
situation with lightning speed, cautious when carefulness 
was needed, and sublimely reckless when the circumstances 
called for wildest daring. He was precisely the type of 
man needed as a leader by the untamed spirits of the rough 
frontier, and his followers soon learned to know him as 
one who feared nothing and who would assuredly lead 
them to success if it w’ere possible to attain it. 

Only men of fighting raoes w’ere admitted, for the corps 
had to consist of picked men and a special rate Sf pay was 
given. Within the space of a few T years Lumsden had the 
pick of the Border, and among Afridis, Khuttuks, Yusafzai 
Pathans, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Kabulis, Turcomans, Punjabis and 
Persians, every young man who.desired a life of scouting, 
guiding, surveying, and fighting turned his thoughts to 
Lumsden's gallant squadrons and companies. Their 
leader was the good comrade of every one of them, genial, 
friendly, and laughter-loving, but when duty required, 
stern, merciless and exacting. His smile was the brightest 
and his hand the heaviest, and in the fight his horse wa> 
always the first in the charge. Where Lumsden led hi: 
Guides would follow, although death threatened on ever; 

side and success seemed t 
be impossible. Futteh Kha 
and Rasul Khan w’ere two < 
his most trusted subordinate 
“ Did you hear the sho 
w hich gave me my^Lpst wi 
come ? ” said Brian to Ma 
mud as they paced side 1 
side. “ One slug came with 
a few inches of my head.' 

“ It was Ahmed KViai 
laughed Mahmud as lie poi 
eel to the hillside. “ He lo 
to send such welcomes 
strangers. He grows bar 
as the years go by and 
more distrustful than e’ 
He says that t he white 1 
will one day* eat up 
country and turn us all 
peasants and taxpayers. 
Ghazis have allowed 
to become their leader, 
my father, Ismail K 
sometimes foal's that lie 
claim the leadership ol 
tribes.” 

A cloud darkened tin 
face of the young Kin 



FITTING THE PUNISHMENT TO THE CRIME. 


Otr HoRTKTLTrRAT. Head 'As a penalty for breaking a pane 
in the conservatory with your catapult, Thompson Minor, you will 
stay here for the* duration of the shower, and guard with that 
umbrella the delicate blooms of my favourite rose-tree from the 
pitiless downpour.” 
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and he looked rather anxiously at his English companion. 

“ Ahmed has many secret conferences with Pulwar . 
Khan and the others who stand with him,” lie continued 
after a pause, “ Ismail, my father, whom the Prophet long 
pi*eserve ! is said to. be too friendly to the English of the 
Panjab. When he attends their Durbar the Ghazi mullahs 
(priests) refuse to accompany him, and frequently myster¬ 
ious shots are fired at him as he rides down the Pass. He 
lias had many narrow escapes. Some day the shot will 
not miss and then-” 

“ Well ? ” said Brian, as the young chief paused. 

“ Ahmed Khan hopes to step into his place, and the 
Ghazis will see to it that my brother and myself are not 
alive to dispute the question of succession. Ahmed knew 
that we were preparing to receive the old companion of 
our boyhood's games, and the shots fired at you were meant 
to be a reminder of his ambitions and deadly hate.” 

“ Had I not better return ? It is no use playing into 
his hand.” 

“ You are our honoured guest and we will be faithful 
to the salt,” was the brief but significant reply. “ Ahmed 
Khan is a strong man whose hate is cruel, but friendship 
lias its strength also and we are brothers of the blood, 
♦Sahib. My father would be dishonoured if the son of his 


friend was turned away like a dog from the house 
which was waiting to give him welcome. Look 
up, Saliib, here comes Ahmed Khan.” 

He pointed to a place where the Pass narrowed. 
Standing between some outstanding rocks was a 
tall Khuttuk of commanding presence. A heavy 
Afghan sheepskin cloak hung from Ills shoulders. 
An English musket of excellent make was carried 
crosswise in his arms. A long beard, dyed red, 
flowed over his breast. Snaky curls hung below 
his roughly-wound turban. His face was cruel- 
looking, and a bitter smile made his uneven teeth 
gleam as he stood across the path. 

Futteh Khan muttered an oath and brought his 
lance sharply to his hand. Rasul 
Khan quietly slipped his fingers 
around the butt of his pistol. Armed 
figures silently showed themselves in 
crannies of the hillside and a crowd 
of men gathered behind the silent 
Ahmed Khan. The shadows of even¬ 
ing were beginning to make the Pass 
look sombre. Somewhere behind 
Ahmed Khan a hoarse cry of “ Ac¬ 
cursed Faranghi ! u was heard, and 
someone fired his jezail into the air. 
Mahmud Khan and his brother thrust 
their horses in front of Brian Trevone 
as though to guard him from attack. 

For some minutes everything de¬ 
pended upon the self-iestraint of the 
men w hose w ay seemed likely to be 
disputed.. An angry word would 
assuredly precipitate a conflict. All 
eye.^ were fixed upon the silent but 
menacing figure of Ahmed Khan. 
The Khuttuk w’hispered something 
to a Ghazi beside him and then waved 
a hand to his followers. They drew 
back into the shadows and Ahmed 
Khan stepped forward. 

“ Welcome, Sahib,” he said, 
salaaming to Brian. “ We live* in 
dangerous times, and Khuttuk 
villages are not so peaceful as in days 
gone by. Sikh dogs are learning 
to bite now 7 the English stand be¬ 
hind them and w r e must be careful. 
The friend of Ismail Khar is the 
friend ' of his servant Ahmed, 
and— : —” 

“ Perhaps ? ” said Brian, pushing 
forward until his horse was within a few 7 paces of the 
Khuttuk, ” Time will declare the quality of your friend¬ 
ship as time-has tested that of Ismail Khan. I come in 
peace, Aluncd Khan, and with peace in my heart I salute 
you.” 

“ What is better than peace. Sahib ? ” replied Ahmed 
Khan with a meaning smile. “ May Allah give you a 
peace which Is unbroken and may. your stay in our village:, 
be a long one.” 

The Khuttuk stood aside and the four horsemen rode 
past him. As they disappeared along the Pass Ahmed 
watched--them with gleaming eyes. 

“ It will Jbe an unbroken peace, accursed dog of a 
Faranghi,” me muttered savagely. “Unbroken, and eter¬ 
nal, with a pile of stones to mark tlie place where you sleep. 
If Pulwar Khan sends a message to-morrow, the morrow's 
sunset will see great doings.” 

A Ghazi mullah slipped out of tlve gloom and stood 
beside him. “ Why delay, O Ahmed Khan ? ” he whis¬ 
pered, while a vengeful look shone in his eyes. “ Has thy 
courage,melted like the snow when the fierce sun shines 
upon it ? Why must it ever be ‘ to-morrow * ? ” 

“ We cannot move until Pulwar Khan speaks.” 

“ Make him speak by taking action, Ahme d Khan. 


“ Standing between 
some outstanding 
rocks was a tall 
Khuttuck of com¬ 
manding presence.” 
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Ismail is joined to the enemies of our people, and onght to 
be removed to make way for those who are faithful. It 
will be done quickly, our knives are sharpened, our purposes 
fixed. To-morrow will be too late. Why has Lumsden 
Sahib sent Rasul Khan to our villages ? ” 

44 They are on leave, 0 Mullah.” 

“ Bah—so speaks the child—on leave ! When one Guide 
seeks a village the troop is not far behind. Why has tins 
red-headed officer Sahib sought the mountains ? For 
friendship’s sake ! What friendship has a Khuttuk of the 
mountains with an accursed Faranghi ? None, Ahmed 
Khan. He comes to spy out our villages, to make pictures 
of our roads and houses, to report where our strong places 
are. To-morrow* or the next day he will ride away to 
Peshawar or Lahore, and a few days later the tramp of 
Nikulsain’s war horse will be heard in the Passes, and 
Lumsden’s Guides will dance around 
our blazing roof-trees. I am deep in 
the counsels of Allah, O Ahmed 
Khan, and what I know I know* 
by the wdsdom which is deeper than 
thine. This night is set apart for 
thee*. To-mon*ow r Ismail Khan will 
be at peace or Ahmed Khan will 
be lying dead in a ruined house. 

Take the night while it is tliine ; 
the day may see thee broken. Allah 
seldom gives the proffer of a great 
prize twice to the same man.” 

“ Foolish dogs lose the bone by 
snapping at the shadow , O Mullah.” 

44 The dog deserved to lose w hich 
cannot tell a shadow* from a bone,” 
laughed the Ghazi. “ Thou art not 
so foolish, Ahmed Khan. Make 
a shadow of Ismail Khan and the 
whole carcase will be yours. De¬ 
lay to strike and the opportunity 
w ill never -come bapk again. The 
Ghazis are all ready; a word to¬ 
night will see them eager to sw r eep 
away the faithless ones, and by to¬ 
morrow these villages of the* Khut- 
t uk will be hailing a new chief. 

Let that word be spoken.” 

Ahmed Khan stood silently 
brooding over the words of the 

Ghazi, and his fierce resolution at length responded 
favourably to the suggestions of the fanatic. 

“ It shall be after midnight to-night,” he growled, turning 
a wild look upon the Mullah. 44 Send the word among the 
men who have been chosen for the attack. Have some of 
them placed within the house itself. No one must be 
spared. If the officer Sahib and Futteh Khan and Rasul 
Khan escape-” 

“ Have no misgivings on that score, Ahmed Khan; they 
shall not escape. If they do you can nail me to your door 
as a penalty.” He suddenly remembered that matters 
do not always turn out as planned, so thought it desirable 
to modify his offer. He was beginning to suggest some 
substitutes when Ahmed Khan broke roughly from him. 

44 There must be no escapes,” he said bluntly. 44 And now 
it is time to make salaams at the tamasha of Ismail Khan.” 

Within the massive stone fortress which dominated the 
Pass the Khuttuk chieftain received Brian Jrevone as a 
thrice-honoured guest. An Afghan has high* conceptions, 
of friendly hospitality and can be courteous to a degree 
when he likes. Ismail Khan was a man of stately propor¬ 
tions, though somewhat marred by the rheumatism which 
for some years had been the plague of his life. A long 
beard, dyed as was usual among the Afghans, swept nearly 
to his waist-belt. He had the fierce eyes and hard look of 
ihe mountain fighter, and, in his day, had dealt cruelly 
w T ith those who called themselves his foes. As his years 
increased he had grown somewhat careless and indolent, 
and had especially lost favour w r ith the fanatical Moslems 


1 Do 3t! 

T T^ON’T sit down and look at it; just get 
I mJ up and do it! 

♦ Don’t walk round it with a sigh and vow 
t “ It’s much tco hard ! ” 

J If you ponder fidget—fuss—maybe you will 
? rue it: 

Often by a trembling hand mighty works 
are marred ! 

Don’t say, “ If I were hut strong,—stout of 
arm and shoulder,— 

I could grapple with its weight—that 
great heavy task ! ” 

If it needed someone else, braver, grander, 
bolder. 

Just your bit of toiling-craft God would 
never ask ! 

If it’s set before you, lad, set for you to do it— 
Proudly up and tackle it with no craven 
wiH ! 

If a doubt comes creeping in, mmifnliy 
eschewitr^ 

who asks your services. He will 
help you stiU 1 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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knowTi as the Ghazis. These hated the 44 Faranghi ” with 
a cruel bitterness and would dare anything to drive their 
knives into the detested Sikh or w r hite man. 

It was drawing close upon midnight when the feasting 
ended. Brian Trevone was conducted by his host to a 
room on the ground floor. It had once been occupied by 
his father and was the apartment set aside for guests who 
stood high in the esteem of the Chief. The window was 
defended by iron bars and a heavy shutter which fastened 
inside. Massive bolts could be thrust into iron staples by 
the occupant, and outside, heavy iron bars could also be 
secured across the door. It was too much like a prison 
to be comfortable, but Brian w*a.s not much troubled by 
the sombre appearance of the place. His host had hardly 
left him when a soft tapping at the door aroused Brian’s 
attention. Futteh Khan slipped in when the door was opened. 

44 Come out, quickly, Sahib.” 
he whispered, wiping his hands. 
41 There is mischief afoot. Put 
up the bars outside. Ahmed Khan 
must think tjjat you are safely 
locked up. I have been to’ the 
stables to see that the horses are 
safe. I was just in time; the men 
who were there will be no trouble. 
Rasul Khan and I have seen to 
that. Where are Mahmud and 
Akbar Khan ? ” 

44 1 have not seen them since I left 
the audience-chamber.” 

44 We must find them, and quick¬ 
ly. This way, Sahib, to the stables. 
I have muffled the horses’ hoofs 
with felt.” 

A moment later they were in the 
open and the cold wind made itself 
felt unpleasantly. The night was 
starless and the mountains Were 
pitch black. Brian was like a blind 
man until his eyes became accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness. He thought 
he caught occasional glimpses of 
figures moving silently from place 
to plape. They had reached the 
stable door when a tremendous 
uproar was started in the fortress 
they had just left. Torches gleamed 
in many places, and there was a rush as of armed men. 
Doors resounded w*ith the blow’s of heavy axes, and a long 
warcry, the yell of the Ghazis, drow*ned every other sound. 
Suddenly a white figure leaped through the open doorway. 
It was Mahmud Khan. Swinging an axe around his head 
he dashed into the courtyard. 

44 This w*ay ! ” cried out Futteh Khan. The next 
moment Mahmud was beside them, panting w'ith exertion, 
but almost frantic with rage. “ Ismail Khan and Akbar 
are killed,” he sakL 44 Ahmed Khan, the vile dog, stabbed 
them as they stumbled out of their rooms. The Ghazis 
are crowding in*every passage, murdering all they come 
across. What is to be done, Rasul Khan ? ” 

44 Rasul is wfith the horses, Mahmud. I am Futteh Khan. 
Here is Trevone Sahib. Nothing can be done to-night 
except to leap on the horses and make for the 

plains. Ahmed Khan is searching for us in the 

house. We have a few minutes in which to escape. 

Come this w r ay. Ho !' Rasul, ready with the horses. 

We are here.” 

As he shouted, Rasul led •the horses out of the stable. 
They snorted and jibbed as they were led past some 
shrouded bodies which lay prone upon the ground. Rasul 
Khan had not had an easy time during the past ten minutes. 
Ahmed Khan had detailed a number of men to secure the 
horses, but as he anticipated that none of the intended 
victims would be able to leave the fortress, his main efforts 
were directed there. He raged through the'rooms like a 
w T ild beast, cutting and hacking at whatever came within 
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sweep of his knife, and howling out a mad war-cry. Ismail 
Khan and his son Akbar had fallen at the first onslaught 
and the whole household, men, women and children, were 
savagely butchered by the merciless Ghazis. Many a 
blood-feud was started that night in the Khuttuk villages, 
for Ismail Khan had drawn his personal attendants from a 
wide area, and Pathan vengeance does not stop with one 
generation. According to the savage custom of the moun¬ 
tains every member of the doomed family was rooted out 
and destroyed. 

Many of the rooms were strongly barricaded from the 
inside, and the men put up a stout, desperate resistance. 
Consequently more than two hours elapsed before Ahmed 
Khan and the Ghazis began to suspect that Brian Trevone, 
Futteh Khan, Rasul and Mahmud had somehow managed 
to elude their search and had escaped from the house. 
The glare of many torches lit up a scene of wild excitement. 
The maddened Ghazis rushed frantically from place to 
place, as some possible haven of refuge was suggested, and 
their disappointment vented itself in savage cries as they 
returned to the centre of operations. 

The natural procedure would have been to burn the 
fortress to the ground, but Ahmed Khan, with a shrewd 
outlook on the future, hail ordered that it must be left 
standing. It was too dark to begin a systematic visitation 
of all the houses. The discovery 
that the horses hail been removed 
from the stables stirred the Ghazis 
into new activity, and a movement 
down the Pass was commenced. It 
wa.< undecided and slow 7 at first, 
but Ahmed Khan, learning that the 
horses had gone, gave the word to 
pursue, and the Ghazis streamed 
along the narrow, rocky road. 

Meanwhile, Futteh Khan had 
taken charge of the retreat of his 
companions. His first impulse w as 
to stay and fight it out, but the 
futility of this course was apparent 
and he gave the word to lead the 
horses quietly from the vicinity of 
the fortress. This was not difficult, 
for A hundred yards or so along 
the road everything was deserted 
and quiet. They dared not show- 
lights, as it might have occurred to 
Ahmed Khan to post sentries on 
the ro. 1 to the Plains. The rocky pathways leading to 
the mountain villages are not easy to traverse at any 
time, but on a pitch-black night, when swift movement 
and silence are matters upon which life and death hang, 
the road was particularly difficult. Happily the horses had 
been w T ell trained to mountain warfare. 

Mahmud Khan, of course, knew every inch of the way, 
and Futteh Khan and Rasul Khan were fairly familiar 
with it. Once clear of the last houses they were able to 
mount and proceed at a fairly rapid pace. They needed 
to have a good start, for the Ghazis, although footmen, 
always ran swiftly when in pursuit of their enemies, and 
it was certain they would be well lighted by torch-bearers 
and so be enabled to get over the ground quickly. Before 
the most precipitous part of the ravine commenced Futteh 
Khan drew up his horse and dismounted. Two huge 
rocks, like columns, formed a kind of natural gateway, and 
as the Khuttuks usually posted sentries at this place, 
Futteh Khan knew that he would be able to find w hat he 
needed for the plan he was about to put into execution. 

At various levels on the columns iron staples had been 
driven into the rock. They were usually used for tethering 
horses. Taking a strong plaited horse-hair rope which he 
had found in the Khuttuk stable he fastened one end 
secqrely to a staple, then drew the rope tight at about 
two feet from the ground and fastened the end to the other 
column. As the pathway sloped rather abruptly a few 
yards beyond the columns it was very likely that the 


Ghazis, if in headlong pursuit, would get a nasty surprise 
when they came against the rope, especially as they always 
ran with the keen Afghan knives in their hands. 

“ If the torch-bearers are not w r ell to the front,” said 
Futteh Khan with a grim smile, “ some of our brothers 
will have heavy falls, and there will be wounds and much 
confusion. It would cheer my heart to witness the 
running.” 

“ Why not make a stand ? ” exclaimed Mahmud fiercely. 

“ Because w r e must have a complete revenge when the 
time comas, and meet our enemies in the daylight. On, 
brothers, the way is more difficult farther on, and a horse¬ 
hair rope will not stop a Ghazi rush for very long.” 

At many places the horsemen had to dismount, in order 
to lead the horses down the more precipitous declivities. 
There were some slips which might have caused serious 
mishap, but the animals were so sure-footed and cour¬ 
ageous that, on the whole, they fared much better than 
could have been expected under the circumstances. The 
sound of distant shots warned the fugitives that there 
was no time to lose. The Ghazis were now 7 rushing down 
the upper part of the Pass, and a short time would bring 
them to the columns where the rope was stretched across 
the road. The resulting accident, while it would causa 
confusion, would assure them that the men they sought 
w 7 ere somewhere in front. 

Futteh Khan would have been 
overjoyed if he could have wit¬ 
nessed the catastrophe which his 
simple stratagem brought about. 
The Ghazis came on in a mass, 
howling, brandishing their torches 
and knives, and shouting their 
war-cries. The Mullah was among 
the first. The light of the torches 
only illuminated the ground when 
they were carried low, and the 
gleams hindered rather than aided 
rapid movement. The plaited 
horse-hair rope was as dangerous 
an obstacle as could be contrived 
for bringing disaster upon a huge 
crowd of rage-blinded fanatics. Its 
lightness of texture and colour 
made it invisible, w T hile its 
strength enabled it to with¬ 
stand the successive shocks which 
assailed it. 

The runners in the front ranks went over like ninepins, 
and, hurled along the road, rattled down among the rocks 
bewildered and half-stunned. Sharp knives flying through 
the air caused numerous serious wounds, and the unfor-. 
tunutes who received them naturally thought that unseen 
hands had dealt the blows. Several hundred men had been 
pitched over headlong before one torch-bearer discovered the 
rope and slashed it through with his knife. A howl of 
rage from the Ghazis showed what they thought of the 
trick, but a much more cautious advance than before was 
now made and this helped the fugitives greatly-. Runners 
who are constantly on the look-out for dangerous obstacles 
cannot make a very rapid pace, and, as the exit from the 
Pass was masked by several places where brave men could 
make an effective ambush, the prudence which comes 
sooner or later even to the most impetuous and hot-headed 
fighter, restrained the ardour of the Ghazis. 

Meanwhile, Futteh Khan led his comrades with the 
trained sagacity 7 of the mountain scout and the cool con¬ 
fidence of the well-drilled soldier, and presently*, to their 
immense satisfaction, they found themselves clear of the 
Pass, and had the wide-stretching plains before them. 
Here they 7 were able to give their horses a free rein, and the 
gallant animals, knowing that they were now 7 on ground 
which was favourable to swift movement, put their hearts 
into their work and soon carried the fugitives clear of all 
danger. A few hours later they came in sight of a British 
post and all immediate peril was over. 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXIII.—The coin illustrated here is a native 
rupee, such ns was at one time chiefly in circulation 
in India, and especially in Bombay. A mint was 
established nt that city as early as the reign of 
Charles II., when silver and gold pieces Mere made. 
In the time of George II. there were copper and 
lead coins minted in Bombay. The commercial 
sign of the East India Company—a bale of goods— 
was often used on local coins circulating in the 
country in which,they operated. 
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handled by veiled ladies who squatted by the hour inspecting 
before they made their pure bases. Farther on was the 
grain-sellers’ quarter, and the brass-workers’, where a 
constant rattle of hammer upon metal w as almost deafening. 

It was a very familiar scene to Ram Sivashi and one 
very dear to his Hindu heart. He was reckoned to be one 
of the most skilful and successful of silversmiths, and 
many a lucrative transaction took place in the shadowed 
alcove where he usually carried on his negotiations with 
wealthy or needy clients. He loved his six-year-old 
daughter Piyari, who was married to a bridegroom of the 
same caste of about six times her age, and adored his son, 
a sturdy little fellow of three years of age. His wives 
were kept in strict purdah, and his house, which was 
behind his shop, was one of the strongest and most in¬ 
accessible to outsiders in Lahore. Once a year the family 
had a day’s outing at the famous Shalimar Gardens or 
went for a solemn jaunt along the banks of the river Ravi. 

He came from Delhi, but found life in Lahore somewhat 
congenial, although most of his family connections were in 
the ancient city on the Jumna. He was fat and prosperous- 
looking, unused to fatigue or privation, and would have 
run five miles to escape a cut finger. He was very skilful 
at his craft and, on occasion, could astonish his workers 
by the quickness and quality of his work. 

June in the Panjab is almost always terribly hot, so on 
this blazing day Ram Sivashi was inclined to take his ease. 
He lay back on his soft cushions and sucked very lazily 
at his long pipe. AVhile in a kind of day-dream he became 
conscious that two pairs of very keen black eyes were fixed 
intently upon him. He lifted his head and looked at two 
Khuttuk hillmen who stood a few feet away. They were 
tall men, with heavy garments of felt, thick sheepskin 
posteens (cloaks) hung from their shoulders, and some 
strange kind of furry turban enveloped the head of one. 
Muskets were slung across their backs and a vicious looking 
array of weapons rested in their belts. They did not look 
like men who were likely to buy trinkets of gold and silver 
but uncommonly like ruffians who would lay ready hands 
on whatever took their fancy. 

Ram Sivashi wished that he had closed his shop for the 
day, or was quietly enjoying the fountains of the Shalimar 
Gardens. The taller of the two men, our friend Abdul the 
Beautiful, growled out what appeared to him to be a gracious 
salutation. Ram Sivashi responded in rather uncertain tones. 

“ You arc the most skilful worker in metals in Lahore ? ” 
continued Abdul in an inquiring tone. 

4k So men say, but they lie.” 

“ All men lie,” said Abdul with a grin, “ except men 
of the hills.” 

Ram Sivashi smiled and then, recollecting himself, 
pretended to hear a voice from the back of the Store. The 
tinkling of hammers in the distance seemed to reassure 
him a little. 

44 All men of my caste know how to use the hammer,” 
he said after a long pause. “ I am no more skilful than 
many thousands of my brothel's. You can see them at 
work in their shops farther down the street.” 

“ We have seen them, but truth-speaking men have 
told us that you have rare skill so wo came to you. We 
have two thousand rupees to spend in gold and silver 
ornaments for the chief wife of our leader. You can 
advise us how to choose the things which please women.” 

“ None better,” said Ram Sivashi, watehing Abdul and 
his comrade, as they swung their belts forward in order to 
bring heavy bags, which evidently contained silver, con¬ 
venient to their hands. “ I can advise and I can provide. * 

” Then, take charge of these unwieldy bags until we 
return. Men must eat, and there are thieves in Lahore. 
Examine them—count the rupees if you will—you will 
find them as we state—one thousand rupees in each. 
Seek out some ornaments of heavy gold with shining stones 
in them, so that when we return at sunset w’e may be able 
to buy, and depart from Lahore. We fear these crowded 
streets and narrow ways. Simple men of the mountains 
may find trouble without seeking it in a city like this.” 


THE MARCH OF EDUCATION 


CHAPTER VI 


pulwar khan wants a silversmith. 

R AM SIVASHI, the silversmith, of the Peshawar 
Bazaar in the ancient city of Lahore, having 
completed his morning’s puja (idol worship) was 
sitting idly staring into the busy scone which 
every day was enacted before his eyes. 

As usual, crowds of Indians clad in brilliantly coloured 
costumes, or with no other garment than a waist-cloth, 
moved to and fro like bright pictures cast against a back¬ 
ground of dusky shadow or more vivid ones, outlined by 
I a blazing sun and clear atmosphere, in the open roadway. 
Feasant women in dark-red single garments draped pic¬ 
turesquely over the shoulder and head ; purdah-women 
thickly shrouded in the all-enveloping “burka,” with 
jewelled anklets tinkling as they tripped past ; women in 
crimson, yellow, blue, white, orange ; little children w ithout 
any clothing at all ; hillmen with heavy garments and 
thick cloaks made of sheepskin; tall, stalwart Sikhs 
with curled black boards ; here and there a well-set-up 
British soldier, and, in considerable numbers, soldiers of 
the Native Regiments. 

Calm-eyed sacred cow r s wandered here and there, pushing 
their noses into the various grain-bags which took their 
fancy, and drifting on when repulsed by the gentle hand 
of the shopkeeper; lean, furtive-looking dogs prowding 
out of reach of the stick, but snapping up anything eatable ; 
heavily laden ox-wagons creaking past, the stolid oxen 
gazing placidly forward and lurching on where it seemed 
impossible for any vehicle to pass. Gharries, antiquated 
looking carriages, and gaudily painted ekkas, all drawn by 
starved-looking but wiry little horses, rattling at a sharp 
pace, the drivers banging a foot-gong or yelling to the crowd 
to make way. 44 Take care of thyself, brother,” they 
howled, as some unfortunate wayfarer came within half- 
nn-inch of the wdieel or received a thrust from the shoulder 
of the horse. 

Quaint little shops, which looked like big boxes, contained 
a wonderful assortment of goods likely to attract buyers. 
The owner sat like an image in the middle of his store 
or squat ted in the little doorway, sucking away at a big 
pipe. Clouds of huge flies marked where the sw’eet-sellers 
were, and equal clouds where the butchers’ shops displayed 
scraggy looking fragments of dismembered goats. Usually 
a living goat was tethered under the outer ledge of the 
.shop, chewing stray w’isps of grass, and happily oblivious 
to the fate which was impending. Brilliant stalls where 
jdoss bangles glittered in the sun, shadowed gloomy shops 
w ho»’e beautiful silks from China, Japan, Kashmir and far- 
oiT Broussa were displayed by corpulent traders, and lovingly 
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They pushed past Ram Sivashi and deposited the bags 
upon a low table which was in the shop. The jeweller 
shuffled off his cushions and stood up. 

“ Nay, nay, my brothers, this is foolish. Men of a city 
are not trustful as are the men of the mountains. You 
have no witnesses that you are leaving two thousand rupees 
with me. You have no receipt to say that I have received 
the money. I could laugh at you when you return, and 
say that I had never received it- 

“ You might say it once,” broke in Abdul, “ but you 
would not laugh.” 

“ Why not, iny brothers ? ” 

“ Because you would be dead,” said Abdul grimly. 
“Here is the money; we leave it with you. At sunset 
we return to choose our jewels. 

May Allah have you in his keep¬ 
ing ! Salaam ! ” 

The Khuttuks stalked out of 
the shop, leaving Ram Sivashi 
rubbing his stomach with per¬ 
plexity. He shuffled to the door 
and watched the heavy head* 
ilresses disappear in the crowd. 

“ May the curses of all the gods 
follow you, flesh-eating swine of 
the mountains ! ” he muttered as 
he proceeded to count the rupees. 

“I’ll charge you double for tbe 
jewels you want, and curse you 
when you depart.” 

All the afternoon Ram Sivashi 
pondered over the strange be¬ 
haviour of his visitors, and the 
more he pondered the stronger 
grew the conviction that the 
men were either fools or knaves. 

He took the precaution of placing 
the bulk of his stock under lock 
and key, and secreted four of his 
strongest men in the darkest 
corner of his shop. 

2 “ You w ill lie there with your 
clubs anti hammers until I give 
the signal,” he said impressively. 

“ When I say * Out,’ come 
forward. One man must dash 
into the street and give the 
alarm. I will put out the lamp, 
the rest will attack the men in 
the darkness. The hillmen will 
be confused and unable to use 
their weapons. I may be alarm¬ 
ing myself without a cause, but, 
in any case, it is w*ell to be 
prepared.” 

Sunset comes quickly in India. 

There is hardly any twilight. At 
six o’clock it is broad daylight. 

Before the quarter hour has 
struck, darkness has fallen. Ram 
Sivashi lit his lamp and sat w ithin the closed shop. His four 
men lay in the shadowed back part of the store. Heavy foot¬ 
falls, as distinguished from the light patter of naked feet, were 
heard, and Abdul the Beautiful, followed by his companion, 
pushed asitle the door and entered. 

Ahmed Mirza, for it was the light-fingered acquisitive 
individual who was his associate, drew a keen-bladed knife 
and immediately leaped towards the back of the store. 
Someone groaned and there was a confused shuffling, 
followed by other groans. Ahmed had evidently more 
than a shrewd suspicion that some men were lying concealed 
in the gloom. As a matter of fact, the pair had been 
secreted in a tenement opposite, and had watched Ram 
Sivaslii all the afternoon. Abdul the Beautiful thrust 
out p big hand and caught the jeweller by the throat. 
He ljeld him until poor Ram became limp r then he muffled 


his head in a length of turban cloth and slung him over 
his shoulder like a bale of goods. At that moment a closed 
carriage, with two powerful horses, rattled up to the door. 
Before anyone could see what was happening Abdul 
thrust the jeweller upon the seat inside and a moment 
later Ahmed Mirza was beside him. 

“ Have you the rupees ? ” said Abdul, keeping a firm 
hand on the prostrate Hindu. 

“ Yes,” responded Ahmed Mirza, throwing a bag of 
jingling tools into the carriage, “ and everything else w hich 
is needed. All Is quiet in the shop. There were four men, 
poor bleating sheep, who will never trouble anyone again. 
Tell Mohammed to drive quietly through the city past tho 
market and out towards the bridge over the Ravi. We 


can leave the gharry at the post twenty miles this side of 
the Chenab. The horses are waiting for us not far from the 
river. Once on the Salt Range we can cross to the Indus 
and strike up behind Peshawar, and so on to the mountains.” 

“ Did you get anything beside the rupees and the tools ? ” 
inquired Abdul, who knew his companion. 

“ A few Stifling keepsakes,” said Ahmed Mirza, chuckling 
to himself. “ There was no time to make a search, but I 
used my minutes wisely, Abdul. Allah always leaves 
some gleanings to encourage the worthy seeker. Is there 
life in that Hindu swine you embraced ? ” 

“ As much as he needs. Prod him w ith the point of 
your knife, Ahmed.” 

A quick start and muffled groan showed that Rain Sivashi 
had survived his rough treatment at the hands of Abdul 
the Beautiful. 


44 The maddened Ghazis rushed frantically from place to place.” (Src pa$c 417.) 
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A few clays later, the trembling jeweller was standing, 
white-faced and nearly fainting, before the stern figure of 
Pulwar Khan. The chief cast a contemptuous glance at 
the Hindu and spat on the ground before he spoke. 

“ Now, dog,” lie said, “What is thy name ? ” 

“ Ram Sivashi, Hindu, of the caste of silversmiths. 
Protector of the Poor,” was the reply, delivered with a 
low salaam. 

“ Thou art expert at thy trade ? ” 

“ Men say so, my lord.” 

“ Then, look at this, there is no need to tremble. I am 
not going to kill thee—yet,” added the chief after a brief 
pause. “ And thou shalt have life if thou 
canst do what I bid thee. Here is a casket, 
cunningly fastened with three locks. The 
keys are lost. A dagger would soon force the 
casket open, but force would spoil its beauty. 

M iko me keys to fit the locks and thou 
3h lt-go free.” 

He laid the beautifully jewelled casket be¬ 
fore Ram Sivashi. He was astonished to 


see the look on the face of the man. A ghastly paleness 
crept over it and he staggered as though he would fall. 

“The casket of the holy ones,” he muttered thickly. 
“ In the hands of an unbelieving Moslem.” Then aloud, 
“ I cannot touch this casket, my lord, it is holy. The 
curses of our gods would fall upon me and my house. The 
secret of the locks is known only to men high in holy wisdom 
of the gods. No craftsmen of my caste know' the mystery. 
Send to Delhi or to Benares, to Nasik or to Trimbak for 
men of highest rank. None but these know the secret 
of this holy treasure.” 

“ By Allah, my dagger’s point shall soon discover it! ” 
roared Pulwar Khan, drawing the weapon from its sheath. 

“ Forbear, my lord, I entreat thee. Touch it not. It 
is guarded by the gods and must not be forced. Nothing 
will save you if you use a weapon against it.” 

He was so earnest that tiie superstitious Moslem was 
impressed by his solemnity. Ram Sivashi noted the effect 
of liis words and proceeded to add to it. 


“ If any eyes behold the jewels save those privileged by 
the holy ones, misfortune will quickly quench their light. 
They will become dim and sightless. Strange pains will 
rack the limbs of man or woman, hair and teeth will fall + 
out, memory will fail, and palsy will shake them-” 

“ By Allah,” laughed Pulwar Khan, “ thou art describing 
old age. I have seen everything you have named, and in 
men who have not looked upon holy jewels or caskets.” 

“ Do not jest, my lord, I beseech thee. Old age leaves 
marks which cannot be effaced, and brings Death at the 
end, but this is a very different matter. Pain has its 
gods and they will wreak a bitter vengeance on the foolish 

man who hurls himself 
against their power. The 
moment thy dagger is thrust 
into that casket will be the 
moment of thy supreme mis¬ 
fortune and terror. Thou 
wilt pass millions of years 
in-the bitter servitude of vile 
incarnations, and at the end 
l>e thrust out into an agony 
which will never be assuaged 
or averted. Be warned, mv 
lord, the precious jewels 
within the casket are more 
beautiful than Runjeet 
Singh’s Koh-i-Noor, and be¬ 
cause of their sacred 
character are more precious. 
One man alone in all Hin¬ 
dustan is allowed to w T ear 
them, and lie can only do 
so on certain occasions and 
by the permission of the 
holy ones. He is a Mahara¬ 
jah, now living in Delhi, and 
word lias already been 
passed around all the 
jewellers and money lend ei*s 
that the casket and the 
jewels contained therein 
have been wickedly stolen. 

I received the message a few 
weeks ago, and since then 
all Hindus liave been on 
the alert. The mystery of 
their disappearance has not 
yet been explained, and 
the Brahmin holy ones 
know* not where they are; 
hut no power on earth will 
lie able to shield the man 
who holds them.” 

Ram Sivashi would have 
lieen wise if he had stopped 
long before he reached the 
concluding words of his appeal, for all unconsciously 
he sealed his death warrant by stating that the 

Brahmin holy ones did not, as yet, know where 

the jewels hail been secreted. Pulwar Khan had revealed 
the secret to the Hindu jeweller, and the chief knew well 
that as soon as the man reached the plains in safety once 
again a message would speed to Delhi. The wily chief 
endeavoured by many suggestions to get the craftsman to 
undertake the task of making keys, but desisted when he 
clearly’ saw T that the Hindu had not the necessary skill, 
or, if he had it, was prevented by r his superstitious dread 
from essaying the work. 

The whole plan of the kidnapping of Ram Sivashi had 
been evolved by the subtle brain of Ahmed Mirza, and the 
rough methods of Abdul the Beautiful had carried it to a 
successful conclusion, yet Pulwar Khan saw with anger 
that the scheme had fAiled. With a curt wave of the hand 
he dismissed Ram Sivashi and, as the Hindu departed, called 
Abdul into his presence. 


4 He lifted his head and looked at two Khuttuk hillmen who stood a few feet away." (See page 418.) 
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“The Hindu swine is a fool,” he said with a meaning 
look. “ Escort him half-way down the Pass, and then bid 
the watchers practise their skill in shooting upon him. 
Speak him fair, and give him many presents. You can 
pick them up when you have done with him.” 

Abdyl found Ram Sivashi the centre of a crowd of 
scowling hillmen. He was trying to conceal his anxious 
fears in an outward appearance of humble friendliness. 
Savage eyes scanned him as a tiger might look upon a fawn 
before it made its fatal spring upon the deer. At the word 
of Abdul, many presents were brought out and laid before 
the Hindu. Some were bulky, and the efforts made by 
Ram to pick them up occasioned much delight among the 
onlookers. Like all Hindus, Ram Sivashi was covetous 
and Afghan curios were worth a good deal in Lahore. He 
was well-laden when Abdul gave the word to start and. 
himself led the way. The Khuttuks dispersed with almost 
magical quickness. The affectionate farewells they shouted 
might have warned most men. 

As they descended the Pass Abdul the Beautiful became 
a model of humbleness and politeness. He apologised for 
the rough treatment he had been compelled to show on 
the night when he had persuaded the jeweller to accompany 
him to the mountains ; the savage villain became almost 
tearful when he expressed the fear that perhaps some of 
Ram’s servants might have been alarmed, and hoped 
some day to visit the cosy little shop again. Where the 
wild river was leaping from rock to rock, filling the ravine 
with its clamour, Abdul came to a halt. 

“ Here, O my brother,” he stud, smiling genially at the 
Hindu, “ we must say ‘ farewell.’ From this place your 
journey will be quiet and peaceful. It is only a short 
distance to the plains. You will meet no one oh the way 
down, and you will see no one. The river runs through 
the ravine; your way will be along its course. Farewell, 
my brother; may Allah preserve thee from dangers seen and 
unseen.” 

As Ram Sivashi uttered a genial farewell and turned 
away with a low salaam, Abdul continued his speech to 
himself. 

“ Especially the unseen, thou accursed swine of a Hindu 
unbeliever. Drag thy gifts along with thee; a man often 
burdens himself with wealth which others will enjoy. Go 
thy way, and may Allah drown thee in the deepest depth of 
perdition. Pah, you vile swine ! ” 

Abdul the Beautiful spat with savage vehemence and 
watched the portly figure as it descended the Pass. Now 
and again Ram turned and waved his hand, whereat 
Abdul spat and cursed again with renewed energy. 


The unseen perils, in the shape of Khuttuk marksmen, 
were meanwhile crouching in chosen positions for stalking 
an unsuspecting traveller, and every step taken by Ram 
Sivashi was followed with a keen interest which promised a 
fatal development at a suitable opportunity. It was not 
long in coming. There was a point where the, cliffs drew in 
together, forcing the river into a channel of about fifty 
yards in width. The foaming waters were here driven into 
a kind of rocky tank of great depth, to emerge about a 
hundred yards farther down into a stream of three times 
the breadth. A chaos of leaping water marked the place 
where the tank ended. Once around the corner of the 
cliffs the wayfarer had a much easier descent than was in 
the first part of the journey. 

By long experience the Khuttuk marksmen knew to a 
hairsbreadth the range from their hiding-places, and they 
were awaiting the moment when Ram Sivashi would reach 
the spot. Abdul knew well what was about to happen. 
Suddenly the echoes were awakened by the discharge of 
muskets. The Hindu leaped into the air and collapsed. 
He had been struck by a number of bullets and death was 
instantaneous. He lay an inert mass near the edge of the 
road, and Abdul laughed gleefully at the thought that the 
marksmen had struck in such a way that the body had 
not tumbled over into the dark water which swept along 
through the deep tank. A number of white-clad figures 
were seen leaping from crag to crag, and in an astonish¬ 
ingly short time the unfortunate Ram Sivashi had been 
plundered of the gifts bestowed in mockery by Pulwar 
Khan, his garments had been tom off him, and his body 
tumbled into the black depths beneath. 

The carrying off of the jeweller had been followed by his 
cruel murder, and not one hillman gave a second thought to 
the matter or dreamed that in a secluded home in Lahore 
a little Hindu boy and a girl named Piyari were wondering 
what had become of their father, and several timorous, 
anxious women 'were sitting in trembling fear, hoping and 
praying to their gods for the safe return of the man who 
had been carried away so mysteriously. 

A week or so later the rough mountain river delivered 
up a poor, broken body which was identified as Ram 
Sivashi of Lahore, and by a strange coincidence, the place 
where it was taken out was not far away from the spot 
where, a short time previously, the body of Bill Gaunt, old 
Bill of the Roaring 24th, had been drawn from the river. 
So far, indeed, the jewelled casket seemed to have a 
malign influence upon some of the individuals who had to 
do with it, for Bill Gaunt and Ram Sivashi had both 
suffered because of it. 


(To be continued.) 


By s. 

C AN you smile, not grouse or grunt. 

When the others get in front ? 

Can you stand a bit of chaff ? 

Have you learnt to lose and laugh ? 

Can you, both in praise and blame, 

Just step out and play the game, 

Face the storm and simply stick it ? 

That’s cricket! 

Do you get the doleful dumps 

When the ball knocks down your stiuqps. 

When the playin?-field’s uneven. 

And your hits not one in seven ?• 


Cricket. 

GERTRUDE FORD. 

When the weather’s bad do you 
See your temper isn’t, too ? 

Fight your fate and down it—lick it—- 
That’s cricket! 

Some will blame the umpire, some 
Pitch or bat, when overcome; 

Others know defeat no crime, 

Vow to play and win next time; 

Vow, as well, that everywhere 
Men shall find them playing fair. 

Keep your end up—that’s the ticket, 
That’s cricket! 


Why give way to fear and doubt 
When you find yourself bowled out ? 

You may better your beginnings; 

You may get a second innings. 

Fortune is a tricky elf ; 

Never, then, bewail yourself. 

Keep the rules and mind your wicket— 
That’s cricket! 
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Cricket is getting into its stride now. and all the big and small 
clubs are looking forward to a highly successful season. The 
losing of the Test Matches in Australia won't 
CRICKET AND damp the ardour of enthusiasts in this 
THE GOOGLIE” country. Just why the English team did 
BALL. so badly in the long run “ down under ” is 

still being explained by the cricket pundits ; 
but we shall find, no doubt, that the final verdict will be : “ The 
better team won.” There is an element of luck, of course, in 
every match. You know what Australia’s captain, Warwick 
Armstrong, had to say on that subject in the “ B.O.P.” just 
recently. But I, for one, do not believe that, luck will materially 
affect the fortunes of a series of matches. Now we have got to 
look forward to recovering the “ashes ” in the next Test Matches. 
And, anyway, when the Australian Team visits us in turn we 
can promise them a good keen fight. On the opposite page, by 
the way, you will see a number of portraits of the members of 
the Australian Eleven. “ B.O.P.” cricketers will treasure this 
set of pictures of famous players. And now let mo get on to 
what 1 originally intended to write about, and that is one or 
two cricket terms about which a youthful correspondent has 
inquired. “ A Hampshire Boy ” asks me to explain the origin 
of the word “ googlie.” 1 confess 1 was always puzzled myself 
by this term, until, a few weeks 
back, I read some notes on it by 
a writer in the Evening Neivs. 

From these 1 gather that “ goog- 
lio ” was in use in Australia over 
forty years ago. It is said to 
have been invented, or popular¬ 
ised, by Frank Allan, a famous 
bowler who figured in the Aus¬ 
tralian team of 1878. It sig¬ 
nified, we learn, “ a slow ball 
tossed rather high.” The sug¬ 
gestion is that this ball, the 
“ donkey drop,” as it is other¬ 
wise known, “ looks infantile, 
or such as a child would bowl. 

Hence ‘ goo.’ Then, that in¬ 
fantile or childlike toss is sup¬ 
posed to bide some trick or 
stratagem. Hence 1 guile.’ Thus 


GO AS-YOU PLEASE CRICKET 
(How the boxer M ould prefer it.) 


we have ‘ goo-guile,’ whiiJh, by an easy process of contraction, 
changes into. * googlie.’ ” 

* * * 

If you think that derivation is satisfactory, it should set 
your doubts to rest, but I should like to hear more on the subject. 

Perhaps some Australian authority will 
when enlighten us. On the word “ cricket ” itself, 

*' CRICKET ” about which “ A Hampshire Boy ” further 

WAS FIRST inquires, I feel that I am on safer ground. 

USED ; • The name goes right back to 1593, when one, 

Jolin Derrick, tells us that he attended the 
“ free sehole of Guldeforde, where he and his fellowes did runno 
and playe at criekett and other plaies.” Winchester boys played 
cricket in Elizabeth’s days. But, much earlier than that period, 
the old Saxon monks used to amuse themselves by striking a 
ball with a “ cric”—that is, a staff. In the Bodleian Library 
there is a MS. containing a picture of a monk bowling a ball to 
another monk who is about to hit it with such a “ cric.” Other 
monks are seen in the background, presumably acting as fielders. 
There are no wickets shown, the batsmen standing before a 
hole ; the art of the game was probably to pitch the ball into 
this hole, or to catch it. 


Now for the handy little brass 
gong, an illustration of which 
appears on 
page 424. I 
know how so 
many read¬ 
ers of a practical turn of mind 
like to Hear of these simple 
contrivances. When Mr. Ronald 
Barraud, therefore, sent me the 
following notes and. sketches, I 
thought I could not do better 
than offer them in my columns. 
You can see by the picture what 
the gong looks like ; here are 
the instructions how to make it, 
as Mr. Barraud did, from scrap 
brass. The stand that‘holds 
the gong-plate is made of 
^jin. brass wire, two pieces 


HOW TO MAKE 
A JAPANESE 
BRASS GONG. 
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A JAPANESE GONG IN BRASS. 

of which are wound around each other and then flattened out 
with a hammer. It is then bent to the shape shown in Fig. 2. 
The part (a) of this stand is soldered to tlie centre of the base 
Jin. from one end, as in Fig. 3. 

The gong-plate (Fig. 1 ) is 35 in. thick. The slit in its centre 
is really unessential, but adds to the finished appearance. The 
cross designs are chisel-cuts punched half-way through. 

The plate must not be hung by wire, as this takes away 
the tone; the best method 9 is to hang it with thin silk 
fishing line, or gut. The hammer (Fig. 4) is a small block of 
brass soldered to a suitable handle. The head should not 
lie muffled. It can be hung on the stand by means of a 
small loop of wire. 

The gong that was made by my correspondent from 
the measurements here given returns a clear, bell-like 
sound when struck. No doubt several “ B.O.P.” readers 
will like to follow his example and make such a handy and 
useful article for themselves. 

* * * * 

“The Man Behind the Wickets,” an article on wicket¬ 
keeping by J. C. Hubble, is an item in the July Number of 
the “ B.O.P.,” to which cricketing boys 
IN THE JULY will eagerly turn. Next month’s number 

NUMBER OF will also include two fine complete 

I HE B.O.P.” stories: “The Warden of the Road,” a 
tale of old Mashonaland, by G. Prescott, 
and “ Behind the Gateway,” a story of two schoolboys 
and a mystery, by E. Charles Vivian ; “ Pond Fishing,” by 
Arthur Sharp; “ Boating at Fifty Miles an Hour,” an 
account of the Coastal-Motor-Boat branch of the Royal 
Navy, by H. C. Ferraby ; together with “ The ‘ Boy’s 
Own * Stamp Comer,” “ Coins and Their Stories,” and 
further' instalments of the three stirring serials. 

A. L. H. 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
II1HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
* its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so 
many years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in 
life. Without binding its member to any definite vows the League 
calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be 
active workers of good in the world, not to be slackers or merely 
passive lookers-on. On being enrolled, each member receives a 
card bearing his name and number on the League register. For 
those who desire some form of recognition, badges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain 
pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post free. 
Applications for membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


“ Blue Blood.” 

By Felix Leigh. 

B LUE blood ” ran at large in the veins of Fitzsmythe 
(Or at least so he’d frequently hint), 

And his airs on the subject made other chaps writhe. 
Who had gore of the usual tint. 

“ Well, prove it! ” sneered Johns, w ho was reckoned 
no “ class,” 

Though he wielded a capable bat ; 

But Fitzsmythe merely called him a “ sceptical ass,” 
And disdainfully left it at that. 

One day our Patrician was climbing a limb. 

To examine what looked like a nest, 

When the branch he best raddled gave way under him, 
And he crashed in the midst of his quest. 

Fellows crowded around, and their eyeballs they 
strained. 

When they saw', very clear to the view. 

That his shirt and his collar were both of them stained 
With a spreading significant blue. 

“ He's wounded—he bleeds ! His blood’s blue, as he 
said ”— 

So a horrified whisper went round. 

But the “ sceptical ass ” shook his obstinate head. 
As he knelt by Fitzsmythe on the ground. 

“ He is just a bit shaken—no w orse,” grunted Jones, 

“ And I guess lie’ll revive in a twink. 

It s his fountain pen’s smashed, not his lucky old bones. 
And that blue isn't blood, boys,—it’s ink ! ” 
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The Witness 


By G. GODFRAY SELLICK 


Author of " Highway Dust,” "The Greencoat 
and England,*’etc. 


1 j sure of it,” said the fellow to my father's look 

jg condemnation 

King Jarge himself, who’ve heerd o’ the good 
- /R o J draw of ale ye have here—like other folks 

have.” 

Father understood his meaning and told me 
to take him away to the tap and draw him a 

“My heart seemed instantly to fall like a bird shot on the wing.” imi ?* , , - .. r „ ... . 

1 got shot of the fellow quickly, however, 

and returned to the outhouse, eager to learn 

T HE dullest days of my life were those I passed with the contents of the letter. I found father in a distressed 
my father in the “ Yew Tree ” inn at Wale Heath. state of mind. He had settled himself upon a stack of 
The Portsmouth coach road ran full three miles logwood and his eyes were staring vacantly. The letter 
south of our village, cut off from us by a barrier lay on the ground between his feet. The whiteness of 

of bare hills that were mantled in one place with a small clouds filled his cheeks. 

cluster of pine trees. “ Is it ill news ? ” 1 asked him, and took up the letter 

Nearer the village, and just behind the inn, passed the to read it. 
guide posts which marked the carriers’ bridle path, over Though I read it slowly, as my small scholarship ncces- 
hill and through hollow, from town to town. sitated, and read it again and again, I could not fathom its 

My father, who slept all morning and gossiped all evening sense. ’Twas a queer creature, seeming to have neither 
with the villagers in the low-ceilinged parlour, had reached head nor bodv, nor any sense in it at all. 
the years when deeds can no longer be accomplished but - A friend^ of the old days is jaunting through the 
only recounted. The death of my mother and the quiet country,” it ran. “ He brings a comrade who will be 

loneliness of the house had made of him a drowsy and welcomed and who has work to do. Together we will 

aimless man ; yet he loved to stand before his cronies as ^alk of the old and the new ” 

one who ha,| lived a pretty and spirited youth. The zl ; message was scrawled in a large hand and 

. * ows of the live world of the towns threaded upon the wfts si ' , in printe d letter*, “ The Witness.” 

highways, reached us seldom ; even then twas, maybe, Bef £ e , 0O uld ask its meaning father had whipped it 

rumour oftener than truth that we welcomed. In our m r j mn( j 

monotonous seclusion we craved for news that thrilled ; of * „ . ., . 

catastrophe, disaster, and disturbance, I remember how „ U to , me ’ h « sa "? nervously. There, there 

greedily we drank in the news that came of the murders of Dan '• man ’ 18 na V« ht ’ Just a sen8eless blt of wr,t,n£r 

rovalists in France, until the crowning story of the killing to scare an ° ( nian ‘ 

of'their king, Louis XVI. It seemed to stop the world’s f, ? a ^ 1 he undoubtedly was, though the reason was 
action for awhile, as if every country paused for breath. ueniet me. . 

Action was restarted with tidings that French emissaries A * the evening passed I watched his nervousness in- 
had crossed into England and were vigorously spreading ‘reuse untd * K!Canle T * Ve 'T- k f 

their revolutionary spirit among our own folk. “No ooked , out °. f 1,18 e >' es ’ , A ?" dde , n n 1 e ? r h * ' lv ° uId 
throne shall stand in the world,” they cried. We ex- br,n « h,m swinging round as though he had been shot at. 

perienced relief, therefore, on learning that Mr. Pitt and H ' 8 ^ med dr / “ 118 "? outb that n, * ht ’ 

Mr. Burke were fighting the peril, ami had made it law In , the e " d 1 w f , ? t , to bed wlth a heart ver >' 8 ° re and a 
that all foreigners in England must be watched shrewdly. rmnc S reat *y tiou >ec. 

their passports examined anew, and themselves arrested, The morning came overcast with flying layers of dark 
if need be. cloud. As I passed my father’s door I overheard him 

Next, we heard of soldiers being moved rapidly through- speaking to himself, and I knew that his eyes had not 
out the country ; and, by good-hap, my brother Jasper’s closed in sleep throughout the night. 

regiment came to Guildford town. With him, loyal as “ What comfort can I give who do not know what ails 

h shadow, came his friend, Trooper Dick Stow. him ? ” I asked. 

On an evening when my father and I w’ere mending the I had, however, but a little while to wait for the dis- 

door of the old store shed which the last night’s gale had eovery of it. The pending danger was soon to be revealed 

shattered from its fastenings, the post carrier came down to me. 

the lull path and handed to us a message. I had paused We ate our bare meal in silence, the while my father sat 
at the moment to watch dreamily the golden scratch in before me, a tortured man, with wandering eyes ami ears 
the low sky through the pines, and my discerning the that never were so wakeful. 

carrier stopped the tune my father was crooning. Towards the end of our meal I remember that the 

“ ’Tis for Mr. Parrett o’ the Yew Tree inn, you can bo window came suddenly open as if it had been thrust in 
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“ What has brought you into these parts, Mr. Heather ? ” 
asked father quietly. 

“ The same Parrett as ever was,” he cried. “ No waiting 
till the coast is clear for friend Parrett. Comes right- 
down on the head, and don’t bide scanning it. But we’ll 
not hurry along this road, say I. To day will be as long 
as yesterday, an’ there’s hours enough in it for us to talk 
My little letter of love reached you ? ” 

“ Ay ; y'ester-evening.” 

“An’ my business in these parts is to prove that I'm 
a man of my word,” he said with moaning. 

His braggart utterance and laughter filled me with 
anger. 

“ It mat’ be you are not better understood than your 
word,” I flashed at him. 

“ Eh ! ” he cried. “ Who have 
we here ? Who is this piping 
with the brazen throat of a 
grown-up ? ” 

“ Let go my ear !” I shrieked 
at him, for lie was twisting it 
brutally. 

“ This is 1113 * son, Mr. 
Heather,” said father weakly. 
“ A good lad—a very good lad. 
Don’t hurt him.” 

“ A fine upstart,” said 
Heather, stooping to look threat¬ 
eningly into my eyes. “ I have 
a mind to wring the good out of 
him.” 

With the words lie twisted 
my ear again so savagely that 
1 could not take the pain 
patiently. My foot shot out for 
his shin and reached it well. 
With a sharp exclamation of 
anger he struck a forceful blow 
at my face which would have 
struck the life out of me. 

I knew that I had hurt him 
and had challenged his pride and 
braggart power. 1 had declared 
myself his enemy. It was neces¬ 
sary', therefore, to look to my 
safety. There appeared, how¬ 
ever, no shelter between me and 
the door, and he stood in the 
way. My father \yas shaking 
like a leaf, and announcing his 
weakness in every word he spoke 
for my regard. 

It was clear that our bully 
was a man of action as well as 
words, and knew when the time 
was reached to cease talk of 
doing a thing and to do it. He 
fairly r snorted now', when, his 
face filled with cruelty, he ran 
at me. In so small a room 
escape was well-nigh impossible, 

“ With the words he twisted my ear again savagely." f° 1 determined to fight him 

foot and nail as soon as he came 
within reach. 

I was saved for the while, however, by the sudden 
appearance of another intruder. And again it was a 
stranger who came into the room. 

“ So, Monsieur Heather ! ” said this person, who was 
undoubtedly delighted at having come upon our tormentor. 

Heather seemed instantly to forget me. Eagerly ho 
took the newcomer by the arm and led him to my father. 
Father told me afterwards that there came then into his 
mind the belief that never in this w T ofld had there 
lived before a being with face so full of ugliness and 
wickedness. 

“ Ho ! Now' w*e are ready for a cup of ale and a bite. 


Instead, father’s face was white with rising fear. 

“ An’ see how' happy the sight of his old friend’s face 
makes him ; his old friend, Nathaniel Heather that is.” 

I picked up the mug which father in his sudden start- 
had sent to the floor and shrewdly scrutinised the false 
features of our rough intruder. He was wonderfully 
self-possessed, and enjoyed the impression he had made. 
His face, hard and tanned as a seaman’s, was alive with 
taunt and triumph ; and he seemed to be so big and 
powerful that he could dare to threaten. 

Throwing his legs across the window' ’edge he dropped 
easily’ into the room. 


by the wind. Father sprang up with a cry. I, too, rose 
and with a smile went to close it again. 

But my heart seemed instantly to fall like a bird shot 
on the wing. For, as I took a step, the head and shoulders 
of a man seemed to leap into the window frame. It was 
an unfamiliar face, whose eyes danced tauntingly upon 
us ; and the mouth was set hard and was clean cut as with 
a steel blade. 

Behind the stranger rolled a swift and lowering sky. 

“ Why—an’ it is my r old comrade, whose name is 
Parrett, after all,” he said, laughing outright. “ Hearty 
and well in the flesh. Strap me ! ‘tw’as worth the traipse 
across three counties to look again on his old headpiece, 
an’ see the blood running healthy’ in it. 4 ’ 
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“The 
bough 

dipped and bowed 
as if endeavouring to 
fling me away.” 

(See page 429.) 

Parrett,” said Heather. “ I make you known to a gentle^ 
man of France, the kindest of hearts, the most soft of 
tempers—Monsieur Bout in. After we have eaten we will 
talk. . . Pest seize that boy ! Send him on an errand, 
man. . . Get you gone, you young Mohock ! And, mark 
me as a man who is true to his word, if I find you nearer 
than the two mile mark in an hour by the clock I will carry 
you to the top of the tallest tree and throw you down, and 
smash your bones so that you shall never kick again.” 

\\ itli his savage strength he sent me spinning, and I 
fell heavily across the door-sill. My look of hatred on 
rising was swiftly answered by the quick movement he 
made towards me. In alarm 1 leapt from the door and 
set off running along the road. 

Never was I a puling weakling, however, never such a 
one to accept blows and tlireats in meek submission. And 
ere I had reached the elbow of the road, my calmness 
had returned and I sat down against the hedgerow to 
think over the situation. 

It came suddenly into my mind that my father was in 
a greater danger than I. The marked terror into which 
this sudden visit had flung him could portend one thing 
only, and that an ugly one. I understood that, in some 
manner, these fellows possessed a power over him. 

Instantly I was afoot again and speeding back to the 
“ Yew Tree.” 

It was a simple matter to enter the yard and to pass, 
unperceived, round the house to the window of the room 
where I had left them together. Fortunately, the window 
was still open, and Heather’s forceful voice came out 
clearly to me, word after Vord. My fear was quickly 
turned to certainty. 

“ I don’t ever mind that you were given to childish ways 
in those days, Parrett,” Heather was saying. “ What’s 
taken possession of you ? This life in a dead inn is stifling 
you.” 

“ I am very happy, Heather,” said father. 


Heather laughed boisterously, and I heard 
him strike the bench in emphasis. 

“ Happy—you ! ” ho said. “ I’ll never 
believe it. You look as happy as a clout 
that has dropped from a line into the muck 
and been fastened up again. Tcha ! Call 
to mind the days on the road ? You were a 
man then. That was happiness ! ” 

It was strange that not a remark fell 
from tlio Frenchman’s lips the while. 
V ery strange, since Heather referred to him 
frequently. Unless he had but little 
acquaintance with our speech. 

“ Here we have come, Boulin and me, 
risking our necks to show you folk what real 
happiness is,” continued Heather. “Mon¬ 
sieur is a famous man in his- own country, 
and ye can follow no surer leader. And 
over there, Parrett—comrade—neither King 
nor aristocrat dare show his face in France. 
Nor his head,” he laughed. “ Because why ? 
Because there’s not a head left among them 
to show. Even the King’s.” 

“ The news has reached us, even here,” 
said father; and I could pieture his shud¬ 
dering figure as he spoke the words. 

“ Tcha ! ” exclaimed Heather. “ That is 
but setting the country to-rights. Boulin here, with his 
own work, has brought no fewer than twenty pretty 
gentry to the guillotine. Now we have come to teach 
you simpletons the strength of your own arms, and your 
rights. From to-day, week after week, through the gates 
of England, will come in more Deputies. And I come at 
once to you, comrade, which is natural, my comrade in 
many hazards. Help us you can, and must. If not-” 

His pause, and the silence, was terrible. It conveyed so 
much meaning—the dreadful sequence to the “if not.” 
It rang of certainty and strength before which father’s 
mariner shrank to utter weakness and helplessness. 

Above me low clouds were billowing away across the 
hills, black and chaotic ; the birds were wheeling near the 
ground-as if at a loss for direction. Everything seemed 
expectant of some ill to fall. 

“ Yet how can I help ? ” asked father presently. f 
. “ There, listen. He begins to talk again ; and lie’s 
ready too,” cried Heather. “ Faith ! ’tis well I came, to 
bring back the spirit of old Parrett again. You can help 
by giving us cover while we are working among the folk 
of these parts. No one, with a handful of authority, 
must know' of our place of lodging. We must be able 
to come face to face with the common people, to tell them 
that they have rights and can win equality.” 

He paused awhile, during which 1 pictured him watching 
the effect his words made on my father. 

“ Though—an’ here’s a secret for you—we have swift 
work to do ere we come to that. In Paris w'e have been 
plagued too long by a dratted interfering Englishman. 
It has been sport to him to help many of our prettiest 
aristocrats out of reach of the Tribunes. Now, Monsieur 
here, is over-anxious to meet this gentleman face to face. 
Though, strap me ! ’twill scarce be a friendly meeting,” 
he laughed. 

“ Who might he be ? ” asked father. 

“ He might be King George, but lie’s not,” said Heather. 

“An’ you look to find him in these parts ? ” 

“ Hereabouts, sooner or later,” said Heather. “ You 
can jay your faith in Heather to know how to come by a 
thing that’s wanted. Our gentleman is coming, dancing 
back, thinking to escape from a heat of his own making 
that’s grown uncomfortable. He will find us here before 
him. I lay to it he will be surprised ! That’s how it 
conies I’m here knocking at old Parrett’s door, askin’ 
only for sleep under my old comrade’s roof at times, and 
for no tale of me to be spread abroad. Between dozes 
we will keep a look-out for our meddling coxcomb.” 
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” I’ll not do it ! ” cried father. “ ’Tis against me own 
people. Treason and murder you have planned. And 
you ask me 4 —me ! I am an honest man. Heather. Loyal 
to the King, who has ne’er harmed me. I will not touch 
it! It will bring me to ruin ! ” 

44 You will not,” sneered Heather. 44 I tell you that you 
will ! Look back a little way, you fool; though ’tis true 
fools have short memories. Look back, and be sure you 
see clearly. Do ye mind the night we robbed the po’-shay on 
Gallow’8 Tree Hill ? Mind it—comrade ? Can you see 
there the young heir of your own squire hereabouts—a 
young sprig of nobility ? Robert Graine, that was his 
name. He was shot, I fancy, that night. Shot by—some¬ 
one—with a mighty clumsy hand. Where was the only 
barker in sight at the moment ? I seem to see it in your 
hand.” 

44 You know I did not fire the shot ! ” cried father. 

“ I know you did ! ” replied Heather emphatically. 
44 Though, till this minute none other has known it.” 

“ I did not ! I did not ! ” said father wildly. “ The 
pistol was thrust into my hand by you while you made 
examination of young Graine’s possessions.” 

“ Be done with that song,” said Heather sharply. “ My 
eyes saw you shoot him, arid my word will carry that— 
comrade. Unless . , . you can see to help us now ? ” 

44 Yet who can swear to it he was dead I ” protested 
father. “ We left him stretched there true enough. ’Twas 
a sad deed, for I have since heard how sore he had quarrelled 
with the squire only that morning. They were for ever 
quarrelling and threatening-” 

“ Grrh ! You waste breath,” Heather cut him down, 
“ and I tell you that you will give us the help we want or 
I carry my charge to the nearest Justice.” 

His accusation and its possibilities froze me with horror. 
It seemed impossible that my quiet-living, tender-minded 
father could have done this thing. Nevertheless, I per¬ 
ceived that Heather’s word, given in this sure manner, 
would be difficult to combat. 

Then, suddenly, I understood the hidden meaning of 
the signature to his letter: 44 The Witness.” 

Here was sufficient evidence of the boasted active early 
days of my father, but evidence that could not bring him 
a tittle of delight. My mind searched shrewdly for a way 
of escape for him, but was so befogged with fear and anxiety 
that it could suggest only wildly impossible course^. Until 
evening came, when, chancing to cross the Squire’s wheat- 
field and coming to the grasslands beyond, I caught sight 
of the steward in converse with a shepherd. 

Then I remembered having heard it said that Mr. Pitt, 
the great man in London, had made it law that all foreign 
people then in England should be questioned. Come what 
might, I decided recklessly, Sir Henry Graine should be 
told. 

At that moment the steward, a dull and heavy moving 
fellow, came towards me brandishing his stick. 

44 I’ll have none of this trapsing over Sir Henry’s land, 
you young rake,” he cried. 

44 I have come for a word with you, Mr, Warden,” I 
said humbly. 

My news, given breathlessly, even provoked a fluttering 
of interest in his sleepy mind. 

44 Get you back,” he said. 44 You have acted well. The 
moment Sir Henry returns this evening he shall be told. 
Though, hark ye, keep a silent tongue till then.” 

I returned to the inn with a lighter heart. Along the 
road I sang snatches of song and foolishly spoke to the 
trees as I passed, addressing them as Mr. Heather, and 
telling them that their day was running to a close. I 
expressed my triu. ph even further by doffing my hat 
to them and bowing in smiling mockery. 

Throughout 4 he evening I was made lackej^ to Heather 
and the Frenchman, drawing ale and filling pipes for them. 

I f it chanced that my happy readiness awoke his suspicion 
he did not betray it. 

It happened at the time when father was replenishing 
the lighted lamp in the parlour that there came running 


to the inn a villager with the news that Sir Henry Graine 
and his steward were bearing down upon us. 

My heart leapt with joy at the news and, maybe, my eyes 
sparkled with it. I threw a glance at father and saw fear 
in his face. As for Heather, he sprang to his feet and looked 
fire and storm at me. 

“ Is this your doing ? ” he said. 41 Let that be, how- 
somever. ’Twill keep. Parrett, this brat of yours has 
sold us. If it be so, he has ruined you. Now, mark me! 
’tis not my mind to be taken, nor to suffer Monsieur to 
be molested by these gentry of yours. You must save him. 
Put him out of sight—hide him ! I’ll tend to my own skin. 
If ”—he banged the bench furiously—“ if not, then this 
Justice of yours must hear a pretty little tale from me as 
to who it was shot his son and heir on the highway seven 
Junes since.” 

Father was so greatly troubled that he was unable to 
shape his thoughts until the voice of Sir Henry was heard 
at the door of the inn. Then, in a husky voice, he asked 
the Frenchman to follow him. 

I saw with loathing the smile broaden on Heather’s face. 
He had just time to warn me of the consequences to befall 
should I speak of the hiding-place, which I knew to be a 
well-hole in the cellar—a place fit for a rat of a Frenchman. 

I could have wept my disappointment when, after many 
pompous questions and a glancing search, the squire de¬ 
parted again. He went with a belief that the Frenchman 
he sought had gone from the 44 Yew Tree ” and that none 
knew, nor cared, as to his direction. Heather bowed 
him from the door. 

44 Now, Parrett, where are you ? ” said the scoundrel 
in triumph. 44 You’ve walked fairly into the kennel, as 
the saying is, and you will have to stay in it.” 

It was undoubtedly true. By his thoughtless action, 
father had chosen a side. To save his name from disgrace 
in the Squire’s eyes he had taken a hand against the King 
himself. Thus I saw it to be; and the last of my courage 
seemed to run out of me. 

With heavy feet I was passing to the door when Heather 
ran and intercepted me. 

44 Ho, Master Gossip ! we can’t let you go so early,” 
he said, 44 with all the trouble in the world in your face. 
You may have dreamed of cunning and cheating, and of 
turning the tables on old Heather, eh ? ” He laughed 
and slapped his legs in enjoyment of his position. 44 Others 
have dreamed the same before. A fool needs a deal of 
proof that he is a fool. Now,” he screwed his eyes at me, 
44 are ye prepared to pay your losses ? Pay them you 
will. I’m not a hard dealer till I’m cheated, then you will 
find none harder.” * 

Listening to his talk, and held by the working of his 
ugly features, I was not prepared for the sudden rush he 
made to reach me. 

It seemed as though a beam had crashed down upon my 
head when his hand struck me. Everything in the little 
parlour seemed to leap upwards, and I was left behind 
in a great darkness. 

* * * * 

When I returned to sensibility my head was full of 
moanings and buzzings. It was still dark, but with the 
darkness of the real night, except for one small grey patch 
which I discovered to be a window. 

I quickly recognised the room I was in as the lumber 
room over the parlour. The door was fastened, which 
told me that Heather felt safer with me a prisoner. 

I went to the window and opened it. A hurricane was 
now lashing the country. When at intervals the moon 
succeeded in snatching glimpses of the earth, I could make 
out the trees all sweeping and bending under the chastise¬ 
ment. At moments the boughs of our big cherry tree 
struck up at the window, and sprang away again, now 
upwards, now down. 

My mind worked swiftly since I had little time in which 
to act and his savage blow to avenge. And I was grateful 
for the storm since I saw in it a way, though a desperate 
one, to encourage my struggle against his devilry. 
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As I stood there I heard the inn closed for the night and 
the steps of the last villager cross the road. A few minutes 
later the stairs creaked under the tread of father and the 
two bullies as they climbed to their beds. 

I waited patiently until the only sound in the house 
was that made by a mouse scuttling along by the walls. 
Throughout all that time I was busily shaping my plan. 
Yet, even then, I hesitated in beginning my escape. Were 
it not that the wind might nil at a^y moment I might 
have delayed until daybreak 

As if to impel me to activity the 
moon suddenly rode clear of the cloud 
wrack, and every near field and hedge 
appeared in clear design. I decided that 
no more*favourable moment would be 
given me that night. 

Confident that 1 should succeed, l 
opened the window again and pulled 
myself up to it. For a while l sat 
there on the ledge, my feet dangling 
down against the house wall and 
beaten by the tossing tree branches. 

It seemed as if I were suddenly lifted 
up into the fury of the gale. Nervously 
1 clung to the window ledge, while a 
doubt that I possessed enough courage 
to attempt the venture gradually crept 
through me. Along the wall the leaves 
fluttered violently and looked like old 
lace. Everywhere the trees appeared to 
bo dancing merrily in a trouble!I 
dance, such as 1 had once seen 
a citizen forced to dance by 
Mohocks who chipped at his toes 
with their naked blades. 

It seemed like an hour ere 
the big bough lifted up to me 
again. But then I seized bold 
of it impulsively and was in¬ 
stantly wrenched from my seat. 

“ Now,’* I prayed, “ good 
fortune be mine ! ” Between fear 
and the battling wind my 
breath was beaten back into my 
throat—fear/ lest the bough 
should not uphold my weight. 

The bough held, however, 
although it dipped and bowed 
a8 if endeavouring to fling me 
away. 

I had planned to move my 
hands along it till I could throw 
my legs about the trunk and 
so descend. But, to my satis¬ 
faction, it was evident that 1 
could drop to the ground with 
small fear of damage, since it 
bowed under my weight so far 

as to carry my feet lower than the top of the inn door. 

My eagerness and carelessness led at length to my 
falling heavily to the ground in a heap. The hurt it gave 
to my foot was so great that I could scarce walk ; and my 
plan, which had been to walk through the night ami fetch 
my brother from Guildford by daybreak, was therefore 
shattered. I was totally unable to move for a time, ami 
was compelled to sit where I had fallen. 

Sadly I looked in the direction where ran the highroad, 
and my eyes wandered to the hill line where the stars were 
sparkling over the pine wood. Then, as I traced the line 
of upland in the moonhaze, I picked out presently one of 
the guide posts marking where the carrier’s path rose out 
of the hollow. 

At daybreak the postboy passes to Guildford, I remern- 
ljered gladly. At the “ Yew Tree ” we were familiar with 
him and his horn, and could I but meet him he would surely 
carry my cry to Jasper. 


Thereupon with new hope I set out. though laboriously, to 
climb the hill. I went through the woods lest eyes, awake 
in suspicion, should be watching and discern my moving 
figure in the light ; and thereby I went into many a hole 
and knotted bramble trap which perforced me to pause 
often and rest my foot. 

All the rays from the moon seemed to pour into that 
ghostly bridle path when I reached it ; but no terrors 
could surpass those I had already experienced, so I lay 
down in the shelter of a clump of bushes and slept soundly. 


Dick,' said 

Jasper curtly, 


fasten up that French fellow and bring him out.’ ” (See page 430.) 


I woke while it was still dark. Already I could sniff the 
morning breeze breasting the hill. Greyness came almost 
at once, and along with it the postboy jolting along on 
the oldest and longest-legged nag 1 had ever set eyes on. 

“ I mind your brother Jasper well,” he said. “ I'll 
sure give him your message within the hour, though I have 
to waken the troop to gi’ it him.” 

With a growing hunger fretting mo I idled impatiently 
there upon the hills. And I was full glad, being near the 
end of my strength, when I beheld Jasper riding at last 
to meet me. He appeared so big and strong that I joyed 
with a feeling of pride in him. By his side came riding 
Dick Stow, a merry and restless quip of a fellow. 

“ When will ye be donning the King’s coat, lad ? ” 
asked Dick, with a wink to Jasper. 

“ King George’s coat can go hang this morning,” said 
Jasper with stern set mouth. 

His face had grown so solemn and fierce as I related my 
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story that I wondered how any soul dared meet him ia fight . 
At length he picked me up behind him and, in a wild 
gallop, we sped down upon the “ Yew Tree ” inn. 

We encountered the Frenchman lounging sleepily in 
the doorway, and him Jasper drove back into the parlour. 
There we came upon Heather sitting at the bench and 
very alert. His eyes glittered with liatred of me, but I 
could not detect any alarm in them. 

Jasper walked directly to him and commanded him to 
stand and reply honestly to his questions. 

“ Faith ! ” said Heather with a sneer. “ What tone is 
this to use to a gentleman ? ” 

“ The only tone such as you can understand,” replied 
Jasper. “ Will you go with* me to the Justice, or to my 
officer at Guildford town ? ” 

“ Go with you ? Pest take you ! ” said Heather frown¬ 
ing. “ I consent to neither invitation. What then ? ” 

“ I shall carry you along,” said Jasper. 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

“To discover -who you are,” said Jasper. “You have 
papers to prove that ? ” 

“Somewhere, no doubt,” said Heather. “But not for 
a swaggerer to examine.” 

“ Dick,” said Jasper curtly, “ fasten up that French 
fellow and bring him out. I will attend to this one.” 

Dick, who had passSd the few moments sitting before 
the Frenchman, smiling at the creature’s confusion, 
put out a hand to take him. He was met with a wild 
blow in the face. 

“ Ho-ho ! my wild cat of a Frenehie ! ” said Dick as 
he struck him into a corner, “ Now be good and come 
out.” 

But Jasper had a stiffer piece of work to do. Heather 
suddenly uncovered a knife from some part of his dress 
and flung himself gamely upon my brother. I called out 
in alarm and covered my eyes till a crashing fall forced 
them open again. Then I beheld Heather prostrate and 
seemmgly part stunned on the ground, and Jasper standing 
over him with our three-legged stool uplifted in his hands. 

“ Let us go to Guildford an’ you will,” said Heather, 
when he had recovered sufficient breath to speak. “We 
will see how my tale of your father’s villainy will be listened 
to there, for he it was that shot young Robert Graine. 
So, I am ready.” 

“ Who speaks of Robert Graine ? ” came in a quiet . 
voice from the door ; and looking there, I saw a gaily - 
dressed stranger, his hat tilted to a jest, standing easily 
and running his eyes over us all. 

“ An infernal din you are making,” he said. “ Yet I, 
fancy I caught my name ? ” 

” Monsieur Heather ! ” suddenly exclaimed the French¬ 
man, straining for release with the fury of a maddened 
dog. “ ’Tis he—the English spy I ” 


Not succeeding in freeing himself, however, he spat again 
and again towards the stranger, who coolly surveyed him 
with a sneer on his face. 

My father was strangely affected too, but in a different 
manner. With doubt in his eyes he went close to the 
gentleman and studied him almost insolently. Then, 
suddenly catching hold of his shoulders, he fell to crying. 

“ Indeed, ’tis Mr. Robert himself,” he said. “ You 
have been sent to us at a timely moment, sir. You are 
not dead l ” 

“ Dead ! I ? ” laughed Mr. Robert. 

“ You were shot down. I saw it. Years ago, sir,” 
said father. “ An’ none have set eyes on you since that 
day. You have come home betimes, for this man vows 
I fired the shot.” * 

“ I should remember the villain who tried to kill me 
in my post-chaise that night long ago, even were he one 
of a masked party,” said Robert Graine quietly. 

“ Then, name him ! ” said father quickly, “ for the villain, 
is here now.” 

Swift as the thrust of a blade an accusing finger leapt 
out at Heather himself. 

“ There he stands ; I will stake my life upon it ! ” said 
Mr. Graine. 

“ Bah ! English dog ! ” snapped the Frenchman. 
“ Traitor to the citizens of France ! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Graine, crossing to the fellow. “ So this 
is the way of it ? I mind you well, Boulin. So you have 
tracked me from France—eh ? ” 

“ To try again to* take your life, sir,” said father. Then, 
straightaway, in a rattling, breathless eagerness he told of 
the purport of the presence of Heather and the Frenchman 
at Wale Heath. 

“ Is my father still living, Parrett ? ” asked Mr. Graine. 
“ Yes ? Very well. That night years ago,you scoundrel ”—this 
to Heather—“ you blundered in your aim. Now you have 
missed it again. I was then on my road—welt, anywhere, 
for I was flying from my home for ever. A nobleman, 
passing by, carried me on in his chaise, after you had left 
me for dead. He saved me for this day. Up with them, 
friends ! We will have them before my father, who is a 
Justice, though a harsh one as I can vouch. Well-a-day ; 
’twill appear strange company for his son to come home in.” 

With which speech our trouble ended. It joyed me to 
behold the two rogues, tied and helpless, and as sad as 
a wet Sabbath, being urged to mount the horses. Father 
and I stood together in the doorway and watched them 
carried slowly away. 

By that time day "’as brightening, and we were enabled 
to watch them until they had passed round the hillside. 
Then I returned into the inn, suddenly fallen into great 
quietness; and, in doing so, could hear my father crying out 
his relief behind me. 


In the Workaday Race. 


By ** DRAGIAN." 


T HEY are grand, those dreams of the great To Bo 
Which come to the hero-hearted. 

When over the ground of a life-time free 
The runners have gaily started ! 

Though roads be rough and the hills be long 
There’s never a grunt or sigh,— 

For youth is gallant and brave and strong, 

As it climbs with a purpose high ! 


But it seems, sometimes, when, we’re just half-way 
To the goal which we mean to win, 

That shadows roll up in the distance grey 
And hurricanes make such din, 


That we half forget that the summit we seek 
Is worthy a big, big try : 

And—we may give up if we’re feeling weak. 
And back to the lowlands fly ! 


But think—just think, ’ere you backward turn. 
Of those who are plodding behind : 

Who’re following close with a will that’s stem. 
And fighting the clouds and Wind ! 

For it may be this?that a word jrom you 
May hasten or check their pace ,— 

So let the course that you steer be true 
In life'a long workaday race ! 
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How to Become a Good Batsman. 

Some Sound Advice to the Young Cricketer. 

By ERNEST TYLDESLEY. 

Lancashire C.C-C. and “Rest of England ’* XI.). 


I WAS thinking last September, whilst watching some of 
the players batting in the match Champion County 
v. The Rest,” at the Oval, what a difference, what a 
variety, there is even amongst our greatest batsmen in 
the way they make their runs, in the way they wield the 
willow, in the way they deal with certain kinds of bowling. 
You can no more imagine Jack Hobbs playing in the same 
style as Ted Russell than you can fancy Patsy Hendren 
batting in the same manner as Jack liearae does. 

Eaeli of us who has to take a large share in making 
runs for the various county and other teams of which we 
form part every summer, has his own way, his own style, 
his own favourite mode when at the wicket. I will not 
go so far as to say that this is born in us, nor t hat we should 
be unable to adopt somebody else’s style if we really set 
about doing that methodically. 

Hut I will say that it is ten to 
one we should never do it as well 
os our own; wo should always feel, 
somehow, that we were adopting 
a style foreign to our liking, differ¬ 
ent from what we knew to be our 
natural one and best. 

1 tell you this, boys, at the start, 
because I am strongly in favour of 
individuality when batting, and 
inclined to back the lad who has a 
distinct style of his own, and can 
make great use of its little pecu¬ 
liarities. There is something in 
every real cricketer which tells him 
lie can make this or that stroke 
hettcr than certain others; he feels 
instinctively that he can deal with 
this ball in a different way from 
what his comrade would, that he 
can score where the other would 
not, or that he had better leave a 
ball Severely alone where the other 
w ould have a “ go ” at it. A boy 
must to some extent be allowed to 
exercise his own judgment and 
inclination when batting, though, 
of course, we can always give him 
general hints for guidance, and set 
up for him a right and wrong 
standard of style and effort. 

That is what—so I take it— 
your editor wishes me to do for 
you here in this article. Well, no doubt you have heard 
a good deal in your time about the virtues of ‘ 4 playing with 
a straight bat ” ? I once knew a youth so dense that, on 
first hearing this phrase, he imagined there must be certain 
kinds of bats that were curved in some fashion or other, 
and when he first noticed how' rounded were some bat4 
at the back he felt that these must be the sort meant to 
be avoided ! All right—I can take it offhand that you are 
far more sensible than that, you who will read these pages 
of a magazine we have all known and loved in our youth. 

Playing with a straight bat ! What does that exactly 
portend ? Well, if you have ever been to a big public 
school you will certainly know, for it will have been drilled 
into you till you got tired of hearing it. But if you left 
school early, to work in the mill, shop, or warehouse, then 
a word or two about it may be useful to you. 

Stand up as if about to face a bowler, then place your 
bat rigidly upright before the stumps, taking the middle 


and off as your block. Get another boy to come and hold 
the bat just as you have put it, and then go yourself down 
to w’here the bowler should be and notice how the bat 
covers practically all the wickets. If that bat was never 
moved at all, even the finest bowler in the land would have 
a tough job to hit the stumps, as you must see. 

Now get the holder of the bat to lift it as if about to bit 
a coming ball in his own way. You will observe at once 
that a large portion of the stumps is now exposed and 
liable to be hit—parts above the bat and parts below 7 it. 
It now becomes comparatively easy for a good bowler 
_to hit the wicket—indeed, if the batsman misses a ball 
straight, nearly straight, or breaking-in, it is most probable 
the stumps will. be hit. 

You see at once, then, that “ playing with a straight 
bat ” is a splendid defence of the 
wicket, whilst playing with a 
44 cross ” bat leads to trouble 
sooner or later. Therefore the more 
you can keep your bat straight 
when batting, whether you hit the 
ball softly or hard, the safer will be 
your defence of the wicket. In the 
match just mentioned I w 7 as greatly 
struck with the splendid way that 
Mr. Geoffrey Stevens and Jack 
Hearne kept their bats almost 
rigidly straight all the time they 
were making good scores, and I 
would strongly recommend you to 
watch closely either of those two 
fine batsmen if you wish to know 7 
what “ the straight bat ” means at 
its best. 

Another important part in the 
training for any boy who wishes 
to become a good batsman is the 
stance, as we call it. That is, the 
position he shall adopt when 
standing at the wicket to receive 
the balls. This is a matter far too 
often neglected by the average 
batsman who has not had the ad¬ 
vantage of good coaching at 
school, but it is very important, 
nevertheless. 

Of course, I know that now and 
then w 7 e meet a batsman, even one 
from a first-class school, and a fine 
exponent of run-getting to boot, who stands in a w-ay alto¬ 
gether beyond this category of grace and style. I know 
that the great Jessop crouched till he almost touched the 
ground with his elbows when about to hit—and lie came 
from Beccles College and Cambridge ! I know that Mr. 
Strieker, who used to go in first for South Africa in the 
Tests, seemed about to go to sleep on his bat, so much did 
he bend over it. I know that even to-day Lee, the 
great Middlesex all-rounder, and certainly one of the 
best run-getting batsmen we have in county teams, bends 
right over his bat till one wonders how he can use it at 
all for particular strokes. I know that Eton’s greatest 
batsman of recent yearn, and her captain last year, Mr. 
Hill Wood, twists his legs and knees in when standing 
at the stumps until you imagine he’ll fall over his own 
limbs when he tries to hit any ball. Yet all these are 
undoubtedly, or were in their days, great batsmen. 

But—don’t you see, boys —they were geniuses at t lie 
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job. And genius always takes its own special way, and 
does things in a style and manner outside the ordinary 
performer. A Jessop may be forgiven for sins of style 
which would mean death to the average batsman ; a Lee 
may be pardoned for faults (if they are such !) which would 
get any average lad turned out of the school eleven neck- 
and-crop as being ‘‘ no earthly good ”! If you are a Strieker, 
a Jessop, or a Hill Wood, all right ! If not (which seems 
more than probable) then learning to do the thing in a 
proper and scientific way must certainly bo the better 
method for you. 

So learn, by watching such players as Hobbs, Sandham, 
Holmes, and Sutcliffe, how to bat gracefully by standing 
in orthodox and proper positions for this or that stroke. 
Don’t be tempted, as so many young lads are, to take up 
some awkward and improper pose just because you have 
a desire for notoriety, or to attract attention to yourself 
at the wicket, or to appear different from Tomkinson minor 
or Williams major ! Get the coach, the captain who knows 
how to bat, or some friend equally fit to criticise, to tell 
you when your stance is not what it should be, when you 
are taking up false positions for certain strokes, when, in 
fact, you are making what ought to be a graceful action 
become a clumsy and ill-looking one. 

As to the special care you should give to the drive, the 
cut, the pull, the glanee-to-leg, etc., much of course must 
depend on your own innate bent and power to deal with 
these kinds of strokes. Some batsmen cultivate one more 
than another, as you can easily see at any first-class 
match. However good a player a man may be he cannot 
always use his wrists with the quickness, power, and style 
of a Ranjitsinjhi or a Spooner ; however strong and forcing 
a batsman a boy may desire to become, he cannot always 
get into his hits the grace and force which a Denton or a 
Keif brings into play. However smart a young fellow may 
be with his feet, he is not always able to work them with 
the surprising agility anil fine disposition of a Hobbs or a 
Hendren. 

But what every lad can do is to practise the cut, the 
drive, the glanee-to-leg in a graceful and proper attitude 
at the wicket; to ask those who know, and can point out 
his mistakes when so practising, to tell him exactly where 
he fails and how to correct his errors. It is seldom but that, 
amoqgst the higher-class players of the first eleven, at 
school or in clubs, there will be some kind and genial really 


good batsman who is only too pleased to be of service to 
the younger folk in the way described. 

The great trouble with young boys is, according to rnv 
experience and thinking, that they are too prone to imagine 
they know how to do things as well as anybody else ; too 
apt to resent any criticisms or suggestions from older and 
more experienced players ; too eager, as the saying is, to 
spread their wings and fly far before they have learned 
to fly properly at all. But I hope this will not be your mis¬ 
take ; and I shall indeed be glad if these few words of mine 
lead you to guard against such a serious fault when at the 
wickets. 

I have noticed to-day a great change from what used.to 
be the general rule with all who played cricket when I was 
a little chap. Then, as soon as the cricket months were 
over, batsmen and bowlers put away their “ things ” safely 
till the next summer. They got no practico during the 
winter-time ; they never dreamed of such a thing. But 
to-day it is quite different. Do you suppose county 
players now go through all the months between September 
and April without touching a bat or ball ? Not a bit of 
it ! They have special covered sheds, with a wicket of 
cocoa-matting, on some county and big club grounds. 
They are coached during the winter months very vigorously 
as to the right and wrong way of batting. 

Even if you cannot share in such luxury as thus, there aro 
ways and means open to you and all who keenly desire 
to improve their style and actual strokes. Practise in 
front of a large mirror, even without a real ball coming to 
you. Try the cut, the drive, the glance ; try off-strokes 
and on-strokes with the bat ; go over each again, supposing 
the ball to be pitched on a different spot each time, and 
watch for yourself through the glass whether your action, 
your legs, your arms, your strokes look stylish and graceful, 
forceful and what they ought to be, or clumsy, awkward, 
half-hearted, likely to place the ball just where you hadn’t 
intended it to go. 

I can assure you that you can make tremendous progress 
simply by being your own teacher and critic in this manner, 
if you will but act fairly and squarely when judging your¬ 
self, if you will be as severe, nay more so, with your own 
failings as you would be if thus judging a friend or comrade. 

I have known more than one excellent batsman in county 
ranks who has said he got great help and much knowledge 
by practising in the way just set down, so I can with 
confidence ask you also to try 
it persistently till you find your¬ 
self becoming quite a higher- 
class batsman than wlmt you 
previously were. 

Lastly, see you have a bat 
which exactly suits you, and 
then see you keep it as such a 
bat should be kept. Don’t have 
one either too heavy or too 
light ; see the handle suits you 
also ; it should not be too thick 
for your hands to wield easily 
and powerfully. 

If you act on these hints I am 
sure they will prove profitable 
to you in the long run, sure 
you will find yourself a better 
batsman as months pass, sure 
you will sooner or later make 
runs, and make tlwun in a 
fashion to please folk watching 
you. I love individuality in u 
batsman, but I also love to see 
batting which is stylish, tip-top, 
graceful, and looks to be done 
“ as easy as pie ” by the man 
at the wicket. 


/iovy,you \doi]\ ? 
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In Still 

The Story of a Water-Boatman. 


H E was cut rather after the lines 
of a small cockroach, I411 he 
lived under water Also he 
was beetle-like, but beetles are 
not -keeled as he was, almost like some 
tairy boat, with a wee oar on either 
thwart, a boat with eyes, black and snrrp. 
lie swam, oddly enough, on his kee!ed 
back, and the cal's were his hind-legs. 

As a matter of fact, he was neither a cock¬ 
roach, nor a beetle, nor a boat, but a 
water-boatman, whose other and official 
style and title was Notonecta. 

In colour he was browny at times, at 
times pale green-white, not unlike the 
weed he was elinging to, but what with 
the ripples and the silver air bubbles, the 
sun and the sand, he might have been 
anything. Anyway, he was upside-dow n, 
you could guarantee that. 

Then the nymph of the dragon-fly, 
which is the baby dragon, a most un¬ 
nymph-like nymph, horrible, fat, and 
with a ghastly pincer-mask-grappling- 
iron arrangement thrust out ahead, moved a little, and—our 
water-boatman shot down. 

The said pincer-mask-grappling-iron weapon had riveted 
on to the larva—vernacular, grub—of a may-fly, wriggling 
shrimp-like. The grub gave its last wriggle in this life 
as the boatman arrived -hurriedly and unannounced—upon 
the dragon-fly-one-day-to-be’s back, but lie arrived too 
late for the may fly. The dragon-fly larva’s weapon was, 
so to speak, engaged, a fact which allowed the boatman 
his chanee to attack, of course, safely. 

Out w’ent the boatman's penknife-like front legs, and 
he hooked on, as it were. Then, feeling craftily just behind 
the young dragon-fly’s neck, he drove in his horrible beak, 
beside wffiich the sharpest lancet was a tent-peg, and—it 
was the youthful dragon-fly who did the wriggling then, 
its last wriggle in this life. 

Now' the water-boatman’s beak w*as a tube made and 
patented by such insects for the sole and express purpose 
of dealing with the “ aqua of life,” and that same tube 
worked hard upon that young dragon-fly, who, though no 
acrobat in private life, put up a pretty lively performance 
in the contortion line, as it fought against time and its 
failing strength. But the penknife-like front legs of friend 
Notonecta held as a vice holds, and very soon the prey 
died. All the same, I do not see why the prey did die quite 
so quickly—too quickly, one would have thought, to be 
explained by mere loss of blood, and only by poison. 

Having turned the “ dragon-fly hope ” into a husk, 
Notonecta next treated the may-fly larva to—eh !—blood 
analysis, shall we say ? truly, but water-boatmen have 
a powerful thirst—and was nearly through with that job 
when Ranatra came along. 

Now*, Ranatra is just Ranatra, and nobody else. Also 
ho is quite indescribable, for he cannot be compared with 
any other living thing. Nor does it help to say that he is 
of the water-scorpion clan, since he is as much like other 
water scorpions as a giraffe is like a hippopotamus. I 
put him at in. long from beak-point to tail-point (both 
Hiarp), and at ft in. thick at his thickest part, across the 
shoulders, and at ^ in. thick at his narrowest ; his tail was 
a needle, no less, about 1 ft in. long ; liis legs were about 
J J in. long, thin as cotton, and bent near the middle like 
a broken straw*, his hear! was the size of a bead, a small 
bead, and his eyes—very beady eyes, too, and prominent— 


Waters. 

By F. ST. MARS. 

Author of “On Nature’• Trail.” “The Prowlers,**Ac- 


were considerably smaller than any bead. 
Roughly speaking, he looked something 
like a bodkin with the limbs of a daddy¬ 
longlegs. 

Notonecta, on the other hand, was 
decidedly a squat, broad person, large¬ 
headed, beetle-1 ike, and about J in. long. 
Therefore, Notonecta had bulk, and, for 
all I know, he may have had the weight 

of Ranatra, too, but-Oh, bother it all ! 

What’s the use of talking about weight 
with creatures who—so far as Notonecta 
was concerned at any rate—are of such a 
specific gravity that, if they don’t hang 
on to something to keep ’em under water, 
they float ? 

Indeed, it was that fact which caused 
Notonecta to draw’ Ranatra’s slow atten¬ 
tion unto him as it was, for the wali'r- 
boatman, having nothing worth speaking 
of in the husk of the may-fly grub to hold 
on to, had found himself floating up to 
the surface, and, not wishing to do that, 
had dived back to the bottom and 
grabbed up an armful of mud as ballast. The act had 
flashed to Ranatra’s piercing orbs, and Ranatra got moving. 
I say “ got moving ” advisedly, because, although almost 
the most energetic of the water-scorpion people, Ranatra 
was anything but a hustler. If he moved, he seemed 
oppressed with the “ watch your step ” idea ; mostly, 
how ever, he didn't move at all. But when he did—look out 1 


“ He found 

the boatman half in, 

half out of the water.” 


The penknife-like front legs of friend 
Notonecta held as a vice holds.” 
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Ranatra lifted himself up out of the much in which was 
his ambuscade, and approached after the fashion of one 
walking upon stilts. Now, Ranatra’s advance was one 
thing, and slow as the wrath of Heaven, but Ranatra’s 
attack was quite another thing, and swift as a rifle flash. 

Vet, although he had made no sign, and certainly had no 
time, that a human being could detect, to act, Notonoctas 
big, tierce eyes must have telegraphed him to be on the 
al *rt. all ready ; for when Ranatra’s front-legs -penknife- 
like, too, and very deadly -arrived and clapped shut, 
Notonecta was not there to be in them. A single lightning- 
stroke of the boatman’s oar-like hind-legs had hurled 
out of reach, just clearing him of the danger with perhaps one 
twentieth of an inch to spare. It sounds little, but those creatures 
know all about our miss and the mile proverb, T guess. 

The boatman at once bit out for the surface with quick, powerful 
strokes of his broad hind-legs—lie never swain with the other legs, 
by the way. Not that it is intended here to accuse him of 
cowardice, for his record was quite the other way, too much the 
other way. It was merely that no creature which is not built 
specially for submarine life only can remain long under water 
without going to the surface for fresh air, and the boatman had 
found that, even at this most inopportune moment, he must 
“ lung up ” or die. No one can put up a good fight when he 
is asphyxiating, you know. 

Ranatra, however, probably misinterpreted things, and followed 
all the faster, as the fight looked like a walk-over. 

He found the boatman half in, half out, of the water, head down, 
and with his tail-end resting in the air upon the tip of a bent 
rush-blade, which his second pair of legs were clasping. Then— 
well, then he didn’t find him, for a gust of wind had come at that 
moment, and, swaying the rush, had carried Notonecta, rather 
alarmed, possibly, up with it. 

What followed was quaint. 

Ranatra, seeing his prey go up, charged full tilt after him. and 
—stopped dead at the surface with the suddenness of one hitting 
a brick wall. It was certainly startling, also mystifying, since 
to our eyes there was nothing to stop Ranatra, and to RanatVa’s 
eyes, also, there was nothing. Yet he was obviously stopped, 
for one could see him struggling, mad with fury, to get 
through that invisible magi? something which had so 
incontinently pulled him up, and struggling in vain. (Jet 
above the surface he could not. 

The explanation, however, was quite simple, for if you 
look closely along the surface of any pond or sheet of water, 
or water in a pail, for that matter, and touch it wdth some¬ 
thing very light, you will see that there is upon the top 
of the water a quite evident film. That film is called the 
“ surface film,” and is stronger than you would think. It 
is as if the tiniest fairies had stretched the finest, thinnest 
elastic sheet they could manufacture upon the top of the 
water, and to some light creatures it forms a very important, 
though elastic, barrier not easy to break. The boatman 
himself found some difficulty in breaking it. and Ranatra, 
who weighed nothing, and less than nothing, so to speak, 



“ The sun 
upon the 
water dazzled 
him; a green 
dragon ~ fly, 
with ruhy 
eyes and 
mother - of - 
pearl wings, 
backed air 
and waited 
for him; and 
a water- 
beetle with 
villainous 
jaws clung, 
shining, to the 
rush below.*’ 




“He hooked down the fly for himself.** 

found it, apparently, for a time impassable. Indeed, 
being of a fragility beyond spun glass, he seemed far more 
likely to break himself in his mad struggles than the film, 
Certainly people of such fragility should not have the 
tempers of Ebbs, as Ranatra had, but that was his look-out, 
anyway 

The rush blew about ii* the breeze, sportively, but 
Notonecta did not appreciate it. The sun upon the w’ater 
dazzled him, a green dragon-fly, with ruby eyes and 
mother-of-pearl wings, backed air and waited, scintillating, 
for him, and a water beetle w'ith villainous jaws clung, 
shining, to the rush below. 


Notonecta spread bis wings, dodged the dragon-fl.v 
round the reeds, more by luck than good judgment, and 
took the water, sliding, some little way off. 

Then he dived, and, clinging upside-down to the bottom 
of a water plant, tried to make the water-world believe he 
was a leaf, or asleep. He clung to the wacd by his middle 
pair of legs ; his front pair w r ere held like set springs to 
shut up upon the unwary, and his oars, gently feathering 
the depths, were ready to instantly hurl him out of reach 
of such as thought him unwary. 

A caddis worm—who is not a w’orm, but the grub of the 
caddis fly—carrying his pebble-tube-house with him, 
hermit-crab fashion, came crawling over the bod of the pond, 
looking for more pebbles of the right size to glue on to his 
abode and add more growing room. Now, the caddis 
worm is white, and fat, and very soft, and is considered 
uncommonly good eating in the under-water world. Hence 
the pebble-house, or, rather, the castle of stone to withstand 
a siege in. 

The hoatiYian promptly oared down to investigate, and 
caddis, seeing the boatman’s shadow under-running him, 
as promptly backed into his castle and made ready for a 
siege. Half his life w*as spent in withstanding sieges, the 
other half in eating and building. He didn’t trouble. Then 
ho did. 

Notonecta, as you may have discovered, was no fool. 
He knew his job, which was to live somehow through 
the terrible struggle for existence, the grim vee victis of 
the wild—which is always keenest under the water—and 
to marry. And to live he must eat. 

Taking, therefore, the caddis castle in his trap-like 
front legs, he felt his way along to the small end of the 
castle—and the same was a tube, silk-lined—and carefully 
poked the pointed tip of one of those front legs into the 
hole, as a man investigates lobster pincers with a “ lobster 
pick.” He seemed to know what would happen, for he kept 
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a wary, prominent eye upon the other or head end of 
the contraption, and poked on. 

Now, caddis had designed his castle to keep out all but 
the smallest possible invaders, and the smallest invaders 
he could—eat. But here was an invader, or the pointed 
part of an invader rather, who, although able to get in, 
could not be eaten, being hard and not small, and—I told 
you caddis was soft and fat—pricked abominably. 

Nevertheless, caddis seemed to consider that since the 
enemy was coming in at. one end, he could not well be in 
two places at once, and he, therefore, backed to the other 
and larger end, but cautiously, having served a long and 
bitter apprenticeship to persecution. 

The boatman's beady eyes saw him coming, and the 
boatman drew back and waited, and poked with renewed 
zeal up the tube, till caddis, objecting greatly to having his 
tail pricked—though he had far better have put up with 
it—shoved his head out. And—Notonecta never moved. 
He was too “ fly ” for that, and knew, apparently, that 
caddis’s head and shoulders were plated with an armour 
plating of chitine. Therefore, he shifted the 
castle a little, and drove his front leg right in, 
and that sent caddis out with a jerk a bit 
farther the other end—too far. . 

Instantly, as a pick falls, so 
fell the boatman’s beak, and 
where that beak fell it rarely 
"" missed. He drove it right home. 

There was a convulsive 
squirming on the part of caddis, 
and he went apparently mad, 
his case fell from him, and 
Notonecta’s front legs shut 
almost with a snap upon him ; 
and I can give you my word 
that the unfortunate upon whom 
the boatman's front, hooky legs 
shut might get away if he could, 
but caddis was not one of the 
ones w r ho could. Wherefore, he 
*died, died horribly, and—no¬ 
body seemed to care. 

After that, a strange restless¬ 
ness seemed to come over our 
'boatman. Perhaps, having had 
plenty of food, other cravings 
had time to oppress him. Any¬ 
way, he set out in search of a 
wife, which sounds easier than 
it w T as. 

The sun was setting in ruby 
splendour, and the six-foot circle 
of light on the surface of the 
w ater above him was pure flame, 
when he oared himself easily— 
always with his long, curved, 
bladed hind-legs, and always 
on his back—to the surface, 
and there-began to walk along, 
actually, on the under-side of the “surface film,” if you 
please, as if it were a ceiling and he hanging from it. He 
looked very quaint trotting along thus, quite gaily, upside- 
down, the tips of his claws only touching the “ surface film,” 
his beady e}'es alert and fierce, and gleaming like tiny rubies 
in the sun. Once he poked his tail through the film, and 
collected a little store of air under his wing-cases, which 
made a very efficient air reservoir. 

Then suddenly he stopped, and hung still—as still as 
a bit of decayed leaf. 

, Something was skating—actually skating —over the 
top of the surface film, and that something was very odd. 
It was a small insect, about in. long, and about J in. 
across, dark of hue, with no wings worth speaking of. 
with a sharp beak, and with long, thin, straddling spider’s 
legs, upon which it kept its body raised a little bit above 
the frater, so that it did not get wet at all, and its name 


was officially Gerridae, or, unofficially, the pond-skater. 
It moved with extraordinary ease over the surface of the 
water film, sliding along with strong strokes of its middle 
pair of legs, as if the “surface film” were ice, and steering 
with its hind legs, and it was so light that- it seemed incapable 
of breaking through the elastic film—only of bulging it 
slightly. 

Notonecta watched the skater hungrily, but—he knew 
the breed. Watching them was all that most of the water 
folk ever got out of them, for they were an elusive and an 
evasive crew*. 

And then, suddenly, something happened which gave the 
boatman his chance. Without the slightest warning, or 
reason, for that matter, so far as one could see, a whirligig 
beetle, nearly as round as he was long, and hard pressed 
by an early -flying pipistrelle bat, hurtled down into the 
water with a clean, hard “spat” that broke the 

smoked glass surface all up, 
and made everybody jump. 
But that was not all, for, 
not satisfied with arriving 
like a buLlet, the little oval 
beetle must needs “ carry 
on,” as they sav in the 
Navy, like a bullet, and 
go shoot ing round and round 
upon the “ surface film” with 
such speed and shining 
blindness that it might have 
been truly a projectile, work¬ 
ing off its half-spent force. 
It fairly whizzed round, that 
little hare-brained, hard, and 
polished beggar, but, all the 
same, one did not expect it to 
produce such amazing results. 
Indeed, there was nothing in the tran¬ 
quillity of the burnished pond that pre¬ 
pared one for what followed. The beetle 
seemed to evolve commotion out of 
now here, and to erupt life from thin air. 

It shot into a patch of dust collected 
upon the surface, and the patch of dust 
went off in a puff of atoms, leaping in every 
direction, and so mightily that they looked 
as if they had been fired from a gun. They 
were springtails, creatures almost micro¬ 
scopic in their size. The beetle whirled 
under the shade of some bulrushes, and the 
shade burst into the air, into hundreds of 
leaping, hurtling pond-skaters. No one 
had seen them before, because they were 
gathered, motionless, upon the water, 
and were themselves shady. They saw 
them now. The whole air was full of whirl¬ 
ing pond-skaters and shooting springtails, 
all falling back again, and all leaping and 
shooting up afresh, as that perfectly mad 
little demon of high velocity, the whirligig 
beetle, hurtled round and round, eradiating ripples and 
commotion everywhere in its insane course. 

And all the time the boatman floated motionless on his 
back, W'atching, watching, with his cruel, beady eyes, 
and—waiting. He saw T some of the springtails fall back 
on to the “ surface film,” which seemed to catch them as a 
net catches a gymnast, and one or two fell on their backs. 
It was for them a catastrophe, for it would take long before 
they could right themselves, but he calculated they w*ere 
too small to be worth his attention now. He saw the pond- 
skaters come down lightly and rebound, and one or two also 
landed upon their backs, but, to his disgust, every single 
one, with its long legs, which seemed to be fitted with ball¬ 
bearing joints, managed to lover itself over right side up 
again, before he could get to the spot. 

At last a pond-skhter landed upon its back quite near him, 
but just as lie set his oars to work, righted itself, and almost 



Notonecta . . . arrived half-dazed and 
at full tilt, clear into the middle of a little 
gathering of dark creatures.” 
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in the same instant, a fly, who must have been dancing in Wherefore, since he cbuld neither walk property, nor swim 
the last rays of the sun and collided with one of the leaping in this place, nor turn round to fly away, he executed a 
legion*, fell, with a tiny flop, upon the water, and remained sort of mixture of all three, and began springing and leaping 
there, a dimple in the surface film, vainly struggling. The about in the most absurdly and hopelessly grotesque and 
pond-skater, who had almost the quickest eyes of anybody grasshoppery fashion. It was also a fashion that would 
in the pond, saw it at once, and turned about instantly to attract the eyes of anyone passing, and, in the wild, an 
look. Notonceta, who was nearer, saw it too, and hesitated unhealthy proceeding, by the same token, 
between attacking helpless fly or lively pond-skater, and, He attracted, in this case, the attention of a house mouse, 
as he hesitated, lie saw the pond-skater hurrying along House mice get about more outdoors than most people 
over the surface film towards the fly, and almost reach it. think, and this one hurried up tp have a look at so strange 
Hut then it did a funny thing ; for, just as it reached the a sight. It was also not. above eating him. 
fly, it stopped and began to polish its beak, preparatory to Notonecta happened to be still when the mouse arrived, 
commencing operations upon that luckless stHiggler. Ap- and the larger beady eves of the rodent stared at the tiny 
parently that pond-skater was a particular and fastidious beady eyes of the insect, scarce an inch apart. Then, 
person, who must have a thoroughly polished and sharpened after a pause, Notonecta kicked out his hind-legs, of course 
beak before beginning a meal, getting nowhere in the process, but there was something 

If the boatman had been a human being, he must have so grotesque and uninsect-like in the action ; something 
stopped to laugh, but he was not, and so, running lightly so menacing and scorpion-like, that :the mouse jumped ; 
along on the under-side of the surface film, he promptly for all the wild fears what it canqot understand, and, as it 
snapped up, or, rather, hooked down, the fly for himself, jumped, its long tail came within reach of Notonecta’s 
and vanished with it into cover, leaving the pond-skater beak. I have never known Notonecta accused of being 
somewhat startled, struck a coward, and cer¬ 

tainty he did not show 
himself one now. He 
promptly drove his beak 
into that tail with such 
dagger-like precision that 
the mouse jumped a 
second time, and a good 
deal farther, flicking 
Notonecta on a nice little 
journey through the air. 

This so startled him 
that he once more took 
to his wings and w’hirled 
away up into the night. 

His journey this time 
was rather a long one, 

get along. But if they jr . , r for he rose high on a con - 

have the haziest notion venient 44 wind slant,” 

of where they are going, and sailed like an aero- 

nobodv else has, and “ He promptly drove his beak into that tail with such dagger-like plane across the calm 
if they don’t hit any- precision that the mouse jumped a second time. * night sky, till the steely 

thing it’s all right, gleam of water, tying like 

so to speak. If they da—well, they do, that’s all. a polished shield on a blue-black pall of velvet, showed 
This flight of Notonecta brought to him first the attention beneath. Then he let himself down with more certainty 
of a bat, who, I fancy, only did not eat him up then and than safety, till he landed with a plomp and a splash, and 
there—swooping down upon him with amazing agility and shooting clean through the‘‘surface film” arrived, half-dazed 
wingcraft—because he had collided with the whirligig and full tilt, clean into the middle of a little gathering of 
beetle, who is a sort of skunk of the insect world, and had dark creatures, which scattered, wriggling with fright, in 
left some of his abominable effluvia upon the water- all directions. And he had come, it seemed, just when ho 
boatman. was wanted. 

Then—going full speed ahead, and, apparently, leas The gathering of little creatures were tadpoles, engaged 

steerable than an airship in a heavy wind—he left the pond in the lively task of attacking a female water-boatman, 

for no special reason that one could see, and sailed out over or, if you like, a water-boatwoman, horribly embarrassed 
the landscape in general, a proceeding which brought down by the fact that she had got her beak into one of them 
upon him, like drawn, dark zig-zagging streaks, no fewer and could not, for the moment, get it out. 
than three bats—a noctule, a horseshoe, and a pipis- Notonecta said nothing. He was the water-boatman, 
trelle—in succession, but all shied like frightened horses, so one knew what he would do. He promptly laid hold 

mercifully for him, at his smell. It was no end of an of the nearest and largast tadpole he could find with his 

adventure. <-Jaspers, with a fine disregard of personal risks and con- 

Tlie end of this flight landed him—almost upon his head sequences, and—that happened which happened. 

- -up against a stable door, and upon gravel. Now, there A good big and lusty tadpole can put up some extra- 
wits a spring under that stable, and no other water near, ordinary evolutions in the struggling line when set that way, 
which had given the tenant no end of trouble and expense and this one rushed, and whirled, and twirled, and swirled, 
to keep under, but you would never have known it by and curled, and hurled about like a masterless electric 
simply looking. Wherefore, how the water-boatman knew spark gone mad, but it could not shake off Notonecta the 
it- is a thing those can explain who know. He had certainty dogged. The tadpole certainty knocked the boatman about, 
never been there before. and gave him such a twisting and twirling that any other 

In the water our friend Notonecta was one thing, and very creature would have let go in sheer weariness and terror; 
expert, but upon the ground he was another, and very but not the boatman. He never let go till the steady 
awkward. His hind legs, built for rowing, could only row, draining of its lifeblood slew the tadpole and it sank to the 
and you cannot row on solid ground—that is, they could bottom, and Notonecta had to let go then to hurry tb tho 
only kick out laterally, apparently, which got him nowhere. “ surface film ” and get a fresh supply of air. J 

And his front legs, tho penknife-like claspers, were weapons Then the water-boatman got married, and—well, there 

and auxiliaries to his beak rather than anything else, you are, don’t you know, 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TRAPPER'S SHANTY. 


ED HOLMES had some little 
difficulty in keeping pace with 
the long strides of his new 
friend, who was leading the 
way towards a small shanty 
some little distance from 
where the fight had taken 
place. Had he not been 
thoroughly fatigued, he might 
not have experienced the 
same inconvenience, and had 
his companion been aware of 
what tiie boy had undergone 
during the previous twenty-four hours, he might have 
been more considerate of Fred’s consequent limitations. 

As it was, Rory Stocks marched as though he were 
leading an army to storm a city, and he talked like a 
phonograph all the time—that is to say, he spoke his own 
recorded thoughts without seeming to care whether they 
were listened to or not. 

“ An Out-and-out rotten skunk is that Shontayeega. 
This ain’t the first time that lie’s come my way by a long 
chalk, and I guess it won’t be the last. One of these days 
he’ll be siue to put his foot in a badger hole, and then 
he’ll find my hand upon him in a way that he won’t 
forget. Cunning ? That’s not the word for it. He'd 
beat a serpent at its own game, and that’s saying a deal 
for the serpent. But he forgot himself to-night. Couldn’t 
keep his mouth shut. You may thank your stars for 
that, younker. It was his yell that rousted me out just 
as I was going to turn into my bunk. Yes, sir. He’d 
have fixed you right enough before he had broken up the 
little party.” 

t: It was awfully decent of you-” began Fred, but the 

man continued talking just as though the boy had not 
uttered a word— 

“ There’s .no low-down trick of fighting that’s not in 
that greasy head of Iils. Hit him on the square—git 


him clear out on the prairie with a shooter or a club, and 
I'd bet that a brisk kid could laj* him out. But biting, 
scratching—low-down ways of the night are his games. 
Yes, that’s the ways of Little Wolf, and don’t you forget 
it.” 

“ I don’t think I am at all likely to forget it ! ” said 
Fred, but again the man “ talked through him”— 

“ Here we are, sonny. It isn’t much of a family mansion, 
but such as it is you are welcome. And I guess a bit of 
grub would not be out of the way ? You don't look par¬ 
ticularly fresh ! Not much of the morning-glory about 
you, as far as I can see by lamplight. But never mind. 
Just you sling your bones on that bunk for a bit while 
1 hustle round the larder. This is batch-hall. Make 
yourself at home.” 

“ But I thought you said that you would not go out of 
your way to do anything for a boy ? ” Fred could not 
resist remarking in quiet chaffing. 

“ Clad you have such a good memory for facts, as facts 
they be,” was the rejoinder. “ Who’s going out of their 
way, I’d like to know ? ” 

“ Well, you seem to be-” 

“Just- where you make a mistake. It’s the younker 
who has done the going out of the way in coining here. 
I’ve taken the straight trail to my own shack.” 

It was rough hospitality, but it was plain to see that 
there was a kind heart prompting it, though the form of 
invitation was peculiar. 

Uttering a few words of thanks, Holmes was only too 
glad to rest according to instructions. He found a comfort¬ 
able enough bed in a corner of the single-roomed shanty, 
and lost no time in stretching himself upon it while his 
host actively set to work to prepare a meal. 

Fred was thoroughly weary, but he was deeply in¬ 
terested in this first sight of the interior of a real prairie 
shanty. 

As we have said, the house consisted of a single room 
The main furnishings consisted of a bod, a table, a couple 
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of chairs, a stove, and two substantial trunks, one of which 
served the purpO# of store-room for perishable food-stuff's. 
Two shelves ran across the entire wall at one end of the 
room. These held books, tins of tomatoes, cartridges, 
and other odds and ends. The rest of the walls were 
nearly hidden by a miscellaneous collection of clothes, 
rifles, harness, fur robes, and a looking-glass of such 
dimensions that it would have been difficult to see the 
reflection of the tip of one's nose therein. 

It was all very interesting to the boy. He had often 
read of such places, and. indeed, had quite expected soon 
to be the owner of such a peculiar 
museum himself. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

As he lay studying the interior of 
the shanty and listening to Kory's 
cheerful humming while dishes 
rattled and knives clattered, the 
walls seemed gradually to stretch 
out to an immense distance. Then 
they came back again quite clear; 
then they once more faded until 
the boy could scarcely see them. 

And Kory—he seemed to have 
become a sort of shapeless figure 
that moved about in a mist. And 
the clatter of tins and china got 
mixed up W’ith Indian war-whoops, 
church-bells, storms, and rushing 
water. Then he saw a figure 
coming towards him out from the 
mist. A cup containing warm milk 
was held to his lips. He drank. 

It was most comforting. Next lie 
thought he heard a voice saying 
something about: “ That’s right. 

There’s nothing like hot milk. Have 
another pull ! ” He could not be 
really sure that he heard anything at 
all. Indeed, for the moment, lie 
laughed inwardly at the thought of any person making 
such a silly remark. 

“ Of course, there are lots of things like hot milk,” he 
said in a half whisper. “ There’s hot lime—hot paste- 
hot—hot ” 

* * * * * * 

“ Well, sonny, how are things going now’ ? ” 

Holmes started up and gazed around him. 

Was he dreaming ? A moment ago, and he had lain 
down in the lamp-light. Now it was bright day. Rory 
Stocks was standing beside his bed with a cup in his hand 
looking down upon the late slumberer with a cheery smile 
that lit up his whole face. 

A loud laugh broke the spell of the boy’s wandering 
brain. 

“ Well ? Thought I was a ghost, did you ? ” 

“ Wha—What’s the time ? ” Fred stammered. 

** Ten o’clock by the sun.” 

“ Ten o’clock ? Morning ? ” 

“ I guess the sun don’t shine very bright in these-parts 
at ten o’ the night,” was the good-humoured response. 

“ Then, I have been—asleep ? ” 

“ Like a log. Absolutely the best sleep that I have 
seen since the night when I w T okc up and found myself 
snoring and then couldn’t waken myself to put a stop 
to it. You went off while I was getting some grub for you * 
—not much of a compliment to me ; but we’ll let it go at 
that. So I gave you a swill of hot milk and—well, you’ve 
just finished a morning cup as well, without knowing 
it.” 

Holmes laughed as he moved to a sitting position on 
the edge of the bed. 

“ Holly ! But I must have been tired ! ” he said. 

“ Dead beat, by the look of things,” Kory returned. 

“ However, you may as well turn out now. The sun has 
aired the prairie, so you won’t catch a chill. You’ll find 


a pail of water and a basin on the log outside the door. 
Breakfast will bo ready in two shakes of a monkey’s 
tail.” 

Fred was not slow in following the instructions of his 
host. A thorough sousing w ith cold water quickly dispelled 
the after-effects of heavy sleep, and by the time he returned 
within doors, the fragrant smell of coffee mingled with 
that of hot bacon awakened an appetite that was next 
thing to ravenous. 

" Now, pile in ! ” was the order. “ I had my fe k\ when 
the buffalo birds were having theirs ; so don’t wait for 
knife-and-fork company.” 

“ Do you always live alone here ?” 
Fred questioned as he sat down 
to tackle the welcome fight. 

“ Most times,” replied the man. 
“I am a — a sort of trapper by 
trade. Sometimes I am here ; other 
times in the prairie—in the bush— 
anywhere. When I go off, I leave 
my cow’ and chickens with a neigh¬ 
bour who looks after them. Yes, 
it's a trapper, I am.” And the 
speaker laughed at some joke which, 
for the time being at least, was 
hidden from the boy’s under¬ 
standing. 

“ I should think that you find 
the life—trapping, I mean—rather 
lonely,” Fred remarked with interest, 
and his host echoed : 

“ Lonely ? (Jee-whiz ! What is 
there to make a man lonely ?” 
‘'Well, I suppose often you are 
... away from civilisation for days at a 
time-” 

“ Weeks would bo more like it ; 
or months-” 

“Well, months. Don't you 
often feel lonely for want of a 
fellow 7 to talk to ? ” 

“ Narey a bit. What is there to make a man lonely 
when he has bears and wolves and minks for company ; 
not to speak of prairie chicken, jack rabbits, and skylarks.? 
Bah ! If you want to make me real dow’nright lonely, 
put me in a drawing-room where all you hear is ‘ Fino 
day.—Not so good as it was yesterday. — Seems like rain.’ 
—That’s the sort of place that makes me lonely. But when 
you hear the wolves yapping at the tail of their supper 
at night; when you - spend whole days following the 
track of a redskin-” 

“ A redskin ? ” exclaimed Fred in natural surprise. 
But Rory hastily corrected : 

“ —A red fox ; w f hen the snow-birds are chattering 
around the door of your shack, or the snow owl is following 
on your trail in the evening without a sound—flap, flap— 
a steady pace and as silent as a ghost—that’s w’hat I 
call ‘ company.’ It’s the sort of company that never 
did a man any harm. You may bet your bottom dollar 
on that.” 

The trapper paused thoughtfully for a time after this 
considerable speech ; then, as his guest seemed at last 
to have come near to the end of his meal, the former jerked 
out: 

“ I guess now you know most there is to know about 
me. What about yourself ? Got anv place to go 
to ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Any friends ? ” 

Not one.” 

“ Then, what on earth were you doing gallivanting on 
my section at midnight ? ” exclaimed the man with open- 
eyed astonishment. “ By the looks of you, you Vo not 
long from the Old Country.” 

“ I only arrived at Regina two days ago-” l 

“ On spec. ? I see. Oil the look-out for a job.” 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXIV.~ During the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century the shortage of copper was great 
ami traders resorted to the mintage of local 
tokens. Some of these were of the size and 
shape shown in the illustration of a token of 
John Skidmore, a mercer in Rickinansworth ; 
others were curious forms- heart-shaped, dia¬ 
mond, square and octagonal. The value of 
these pieces was mostly one halfpenny, 
although there were some pennies, like the one 
shown, and a few farthings. 
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“ But all my outfit—everything I possessed was destroyed 
by the cyclone, v explained Fred. 

The trapper gave a long whistle—a sympathetic whistle, 
if our meaning be understood. 

“ That was bad luck—mighty bad luck, sonny. Vet 
that does not explain things. L guess the cyclone didn’t 
blow you all this distance from Regina." 

Silence fell between the two. Rory Stocks was puzzled. 
He had met with many peculiar people ii> his time— 
honest people and frauds ; men who could tell plausible 
falsehoods with all the air of truth, and tnen who some¬ 
times told the unpleasant truth with an aspect that seemed 
to discredit their words. There was something mysterious 
about this bov. Of that he was certain. Now he was 
trying to decide to which of the classes—liars or truth- 
tellers—Holmes belonged. So lie looked into the boy’s 
face with a keen stare 
that was somewhat 


admit that it takes a bit of guessing to find out what it 
all means. Naturally, I’m mighty curious. I’d liko to 
know all about it, for it don’t take a wink of a skeeter’s 
eye for me to guess that you're a coon that needs help. 
I leave it to you, though. If you want my help out of 
a tight corner—Rory Stocks is not the man to ptifc his 
hands in his pockets and keep them there.” 

Fred did not require further coaxing. The man’s 
manner was enough to tell the boy that he had found a 
friend who could be trusted. And remember, Fred was 
utterly without friends. He was in a new country, anti 
he had but the vaguest knowledge how to set to work 
to fend for himself. 

“ You’ve been awfully decent to me-” he began stam¬ 

meringly, and the tribute was cut short by his companion. 

“You can leave out all that part, sonny. 1 liko boys. 



“Holmes found a comfortable enough bed in a corner of the shanty, while his host actively set 
to work to prepare a meal.” (Sec page 437.) 


Holmes, on the other hand, was in no less di iicult 
a quandary. He did not know how far it would be’wise 
to trust a stranger with his story. And yet, the man 
had been kind to him. He was rough in his manner, but 
beneath it all he could see a substratum of kindness that 
encouraged confidence. He was such a strong man. He 
appeared to be the sort of man on whom one might lean, 
knowing that the support (moral or physical) would prove 
reliable. 

Rorv waited for some time. Then, seeing that the 
lx>y was diffident about speak ng, he tried to open the 
way for him. 

“Look here, younker,” he Slid. “ I’m not the sort of 
man to push myself where I’m not wanted. If a coon 
gives me the mind-your-own-business look—well, 1 guess 
J can take a hint as well as any, and lose no bad blood over 
it. But this is something different to the usual run. 
Here’s fyou—without kith or kin, or dollars, L wouldn't 
mind (betting—you dropped down on my homestead 
from the skies, as it were. And I tumble across you 
fighting for your life with a measly redskin. Well, you’ll 


though you may not believe it, for I say things to soe 
what stuff they are made of. But you can believe it that 
any boy who needs me for a chum—he’s only got to say 
so, and no thanks expected or wanted. See ? ” 

“ I see," returned Fred gratefully. “Well, I am going 
to tell you my story right from the beginning.” 

“I reckon that's about the best way. No good doing 
anything by halves,” was the quiet and encouraging 
response. 

Then Fred poured out all his troubles. He began from 
the start of things—much where he had begun when relating 
the same tale to Jack Munroe. He told all the incident 
of the football match, the home circumstances which 
followed, the adventure in the cyclone, the rescue by 
.Jack, and bis ultimate Hight from Regina. Finally he 
described all the incidents of the previous night when lie 
heard the plot between the Indian and the mysterious 
rider of the black mare, concluding : 

“ Before I was attacked, it was my intention to go back 
to Reginu and take my chance of being believed by the 
police, for, of course, 1 couldn't hear of a murder being 
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planned like that without trying to do something to prevent men. So it’s him—Jac*k Munroe—that old Curtis Newnes 
it.” “That you couldn’t,” repeated Stocks. “ By the way, has got his knife into ! ” 

v/hat did you say the coon was like—not the Indian— The latter part of Kory’s speech had been spoken in tho 
1 know every wrinkle on his face—but the other ? Had he low' undertone of a man who was considering the situation 
longish white hair and a straight nose and a kind of spring- in his own mind rather than discussing it with another, 
heeled way of moving about ? ” His thoughts were wandering into the land of ways-and- 

“ Yes. You describe him exactly,” replied Fred. means and other matters of which his young companion 
“ Do you know' him ? ” knew nothing. It was considerably surprising then, when 

“ A little,” was the cautious reply. “ Yes—a little. Fred suddenly started up from his chair at the mention 
And it was a bit of luck your telling me before you went of Munroe’s name, at the samo time exclaiming in the 
to the police. It would take a deal of telling to fix up utmost agitation : 

that yarn against him. He’s supposed to be one of the “ Who ? What name did you say ? ” 

richest coons in the West. Nobody seems to know where Stocks looked up with quiet amusement in his eyes. 

his money comes from, but-- Well, I’ve suspicioned “ Say, sonny my lad ! Them elegant chairs of mine 

him for a goodish time, and I’d like to lay him by the will soon lose their aristocratic polish if you knock them 

heels. Curtis Newmes is supposed to be his name-” about like that ! ” 

“ Supposed ? ” repeated Fred, whose interest w’as “ Oh, bother the old chairs ! ” was the rude rejoinder, 

thoroughly aroused. ** I want to know that fellow ’s name—the one at Serpent 

“ H’m, yes. Supposed. And I guess we can leave Creek ! ” 

it at that for the present. But I see that it will be no “ Well, if you must know—and it looks mighty like 

easy thing to bring this home to the old varmint.” as if you’d shoot me if 1 don't tell you—I said 4 Jack 

“ There’s tho Indian,” suggested Holmes. “ Couldn’t Munroe ’-” 

ho be made to own up ? ” “ He ! ” the boy gasped. Then, after a moment’s 

Stocks grunted incredulously. pause, “ That settles it——” 

“ You’ve got to catch him first. That’s no easy job “ No doubt—-■” 

either. No; it appears to me like this: you’ve got to “Jack Munroe can look out for hilnself-” 

prevent that murder yourself—at least, you and me “ Eh ? ” 

together-” The man jerked out the sjllable sharply and again 

“ We • ” exclaimed Holmes. “ How in all the wide turned his keen, searching eyes upon the lad. 

world are we to do it ? ” “ What’s that ? ” he asked brusquely. 

Stocks tapped his pipe against the toe of his boot k * That Jack Munroe can look out for himself ! ” was the 

preparatory to recharging as he remarked quietly : hot retort. 

• “ It’s wonderful what some folks can do if they set their k * H’m. Clot scared ? ” The trapper had resiuned his 

minds to it. Now, it seems to me that we can get on the previous calm demeanour. “ Well, well. I ain’t surprised, 
trail pretty slick. You’ll have to put in another night’s It’s a bit of a risk for a younker-” 

rest while I fix things here. Sam Keal will look after “ It isn't that ! ” Fred broke in passionately. “ That 
my affairs for me — he’s used to my sudden calls by isn’t the reason. I am not afraid. But I’m not going 

this time. Likewise he’ll be able to lend me a horse. to move an inch to help that fellow if 1 knew that he was 

By the way, where was it that old Curtis told going to be shot in five minutes!” 

Little Wolf to go ? Settler’s Creek ? That’s a now “ Pretty sentiments, sonny—very pretty sentiments,” 

district to me.” was the comment. “ It’s so nice seeing folks shot. Quite 

“ Nb. It was Serpent Creek,” Fred corrected. like a school treat ! ” 

“Ah! That’s a different matter. Clean ploughing to "Oh, don’t laugh at me, 

reach there. It's a hit of a wild spot about a hundred and for I mean every word of it J” 

thirty ihiles north-w'est from here. And I reckon our exclaimed Fred, whose tern- 

work will be fairly easy, as there’s only one settler in per was being fanned by 

Rory’s chaffing manner. 
" Don’t you see, that fel¬ 
low Munroe is the beast I 
told you about—the one 

-that lamed my brother-” 

“ And saved your life,” 
added the man. “ He seems 
a sort of juggler—tossing life 
and death from one hand 
to another.” 

“ He paid himself for that 
when he lamed Cyril,” said 
Fred with no diminished 
anger. “ From that day wo 
owe him no debt but that of 
revenge ! Anything that 
happens to him will not bo 
one half of what he deserves.” 

Rory Stocks was patient. 
He listened to the boy’s 
story and heard Munroe de¬ 
nounced without a word of 
reproof for the irresponsible 
words that the boy let loose. 
Probably, being himself a 
true-hearted man and one 
who was loyal in every sense 
A DESPERATE REMEDY. 0 f (j ie word, he was vVell able 

Joses (to Brown, whops feeling a bit “cheap "):—“ 1 know a topping cure for a headache, old man \inegar and sympathise with Holmes, 

jBnows swallow the vinegar all right, but I dou’t know that I'm very fond of brown paper.” even though lie could not 
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agree with the wild opinions that were uttered. But when 
the speaker had finished, he remarked in his quiet way : 

44 So anything that happens to him will not be half 
what he deserves ? ” 

44 Not half —nor a quarter ! ” was Fred’s response ; 
and the man commented thoughtfully : 

44 1 wonder what would happen to the world if wo all 
received even one-hundredth part of what we deserve ? 
I guess we’d be a mighty poor show by the time we came 
out of the punishment.” 

44 But that bounder-” 

44 There’s not a son of us that ain’t a bounder at least 
once in our lives. Well, sonny, you’ve told your yam, 
and I’m not saying but what I’ve got a heap of sympathy 
for you in many ways. It’s been hard on you, and it’s 
been hard on others. But I’d like to tell you another 
school story. Maybe it’ll help us both to see things 
clearer. So sit down again for a bit. I’ll spin the telling 
as short as I can. 

44 When I was at school, it was only a rough shanty 
down in California—a one-horse place run by old John 
O’Hara. He was a clever coon in his w*ay ; but he didn’t 
know much about boys. He was more taken up with 
gathering plants and sticking their dried skeletons on 
sheets of paper. Well, when I was a younker there, one 
of my mates was a double-faced kid of the name of Dan 
Sheen ; and he worried me no end with his sneaking ways. 
Oh, yes ; he was a sneak in those days, and no mistake 
about it. He was a downright serpent at that time. Ho 
had a habit of doing all sorts of low tricks in a way that 
■was seldom found out. You see, I had rather a bad name 
for mischief with old O’Hara, and Sheen used to manage 
things so as I got the blame—and the hickory stick. Dan 
would never own up, and it was a point of honour with 
us not to split on a mate even though we had to be licked 
when we didn’t deserve it. 

44 Well, one day I thought of a plan to get even with 
Dan. I’d been trying to do it for long, but till then I’d 
never managed to hit upon anything that would put him 
in the same place as I’d been so often with old John—that 
is to say, face downwards over a desk. 

44 But one day I sidled up to Dan most coaxing. 

“ 4 Say, Dan,’ said I, 4 I’ve got a bully plan for filling 


up the long afternoons between this and harvest,’ and 
I forked out a little game which I needn’t go into now, 
except to explain that it was smartly planned to get 
Dan into hot water with old O’Hara. And I succeeded. 
I managed to plant on Dan the most unholy caning that 
ever a younker got in that school. 

“Well, Dan didn’t forgot that trick in a hurry. Not 
a word did he speak to one of us for weeks. He had 
tumbled to it that the whole concern was a plant to get 
him into trouble, and he vowed that if ever he got a chance 
to revenge himself upon me, he would pay the last cent 
of the debt.” 

Here the trapper paused. 

Fred, who had been much interested, questioned: 44 And 
did he ? ” 

Rory did not answer at once. Ho had relapsed into 
a sort of dreamy state, and was looking steadily in front 
of him into space. 

44 And did he ? ” repeated Holmes. 

44 Did—who ? ” asked Stocks absent-mindedly. 

44 Well, did he have his revenge ? ” 

44 Who ? 0, yes, Sheen. Yes, sonny ”—again tho 

dreamy expression,— 44 he paid that debt. He paid it 
one day in a mining-town in California. We were grown 
men by that time. We had become sort of friend^—not 
pals, exactly ; but just ordinary friends. And a had a 
quarrel with a man who had been fleecing a tenderfoot in 
a saloon. The sharper was quicker than me in those 
days. He had out his gun before I had time to lay a hand 
on mine ; and—Dan Sheen paid his debt. He deliberately 
stepped—between me and—that—gun. Then he dropped 
—in his tracks—at my—feet. 4 You’ve got a mother 
at home to keep, Rory. There’s narey a soul cares what 
becomes of me,’ were the only words he ever spoke after¬ 
wards. Then it was, sonny, that I understood what a 
grand revenge some folks can take.” 

The speaker’s voice faded to a whisper, and for some 
time the man and the boy sat together in absolute silence. 

Then Rory felt a hand reach for his, and he felt the warm 
pressure of Fred’s fingers. 

44 We’ll start for Serpent Creek—to-morrow,” he heard 
a voice saying huskily ; and the answering pressure told 
the boy that his noble resolve was understood. 


(To be continued.) 


Le Maitre Sans Merci. 

(With apologies to Keats ) 

By G. MONRO-HIGGS. 


O what can ail thee, little boy. 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The lesson books are put away 
And no bells ring. 

44 O what can ail thee, little boy, 

So haggard and so woebegone ? 

Your friends are playing in the field 
And work is done. 

4 1 see a pucker on thy brow 
With anguish moist, and fever-dew, 
And down thy checks a wayward tear 
Is dropping, too.” 


“ A master spied me writing notes 
When other boys were doing prep ; 

His eye was step), h‘ s frown was tierce. 
And heavy was his step. 

*• He took me to his private room, 

And though I wept and sighed full sore. 
He paid no heed, but went for me 
With swishes four. 

“ And when I saw tho other boys 
With cricket bats, and playing all. 

They cried, 4 Le Maitre sans Merci 
Hath thee in his thrall.’ 


“ And this is why I sojourn hero 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the lesson books arc put away 
And no bells ring.” 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY •‘RAMBLER.” 


The “ Boy s Own ” Field Club which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O.P. ”-ites, it at the 
same time a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided 
for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be pre¬ 
paid. Where possible readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges 1 - each, post free. 


y 

Body to bo largo, roomy and flat, with broad fore and 
hind quarters. Does to have a dewlap, evenly carried 15 
Condition : Full, short coat, firm in flesh .. .. .. 1(| 

Legs and feet to be strong in bone, large and straight, colour 
to match body .. .. .. ,. .. .. 15 

(The chief fault * are a sandy -brown or red colour; small 
Like the Belgian Hare this may be described as being size ; barred feet ; camel back; narrow, wedge head ; 

a “ business'’ rabbit, and with that variety it'shares first bowed legs; lop ears.) - 

honours among purely utility breeds. In the ordinary way it Total Points 100 

is not to be specially recommended for keeping as a pet, though ' - 

there is nothing to be said against it as such. So many boys. The ideal Giant is a big-framed massive fellow, and a nice 
tbougn, have of late turned their attention to profitable rabbit- one is decidedly handsome to look at. In order to assist his 
keeping that the “Giant” must certainly lye included in our body-building, your rabbit should have sufficient exercise, 
‘ Rabbi try.” which may take the form of periodical scampers in a yard or 

Next to the gigantic Patagonian, the Flemish Giahl is the garden. A Flemish looks and feels much better if his toilet bo. 
biggest of all rabbits. And • sometimes attended to. With 

not only must the grown ones "" certain fanciers, this atten- 

have large hutches, but the tion takes the form of 

youngsters require plenty of grooming in the following 



space if they are to develop 
properly. The average weight 
is from about eleven pounds 
to sixteen pounds. But the. 
experts are ever striving 
to raise bigger and bigger 
“ Giants,” and if you pay 
a visit to a show you will 
very likely see specimens 
that scale a good deal 
more than that. For the 
show pen, however, size 
must always be combined 
with quality. 

Here, once again, it will 
bo well to give the standard 
that has been set, it being 
in this case, of course, 
that of the National Flemish 
Giant Club. 



fashion each evening: The 
owner dips his hands in 
water, and gives the rabbit 
a gentle shampooing all over, 
which is followed by a brush 
down with a medium stiff 
brush. Then the rabbit is 
turned loose for .a gambol, 
when he usually kicks up 
his heels at feeling so nice 
ar*l fresh, and himself, in 
interesting fashion, then 
finishes arranging all the 
little details of his toilet. 
This, though, is a process 
to be carried out in warm 
weather only. 

In the country,the Flemish 
Giant does well in a warren, 
but that topic is rather 


Size and weight to be as 
large as possible ; bucks 
not less than eleven 


“ Storm Queen.” 

Flemish Giant Rabbit, the property of J. E. Jeffries, East Greenwich, S.K. 


outside our immediate pro¬ 
vince. It may just be 
mentioned, however, that 


pounds; docs not loss than thirteen pounds .. .. 30 

Colour : Dark steel-grey, with even, wavy ticking over the 
whole of the body, chest and feet alike ; underpart of 
body and of tail, pure white .. .. .. .. 20 

/lead and cars : Head to be large, full and shapely, with 
large, bold eyes, dark' brown in colour ; oars to be carried 
erect, moderately thick ; head and cars to be of the 
same colour as rost of body . .. . . .. JO 


such warrens are sometimes as small as twenty yards square. 
A plan adopted by some breeders on a small scale is to pick 
out all the best youngsters for exhibition and sale as prize 
stock, and to fatten the others collectively for early disposal 
to dealers in fur and food rabbits. For handling in such a way, 
the Flemish is the best kind of all, and there are not a few 
amateurs who, proceeding on those lines, thus at least meet 
the expenses of their hobby. Our photographic reproduction 
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shows a picture of the champion iloe “ -Storm Queen ” (17£ lh.). 
The champion buck “Storm Success ”(14$ lb.), a well-known 
sire and prize winner, was recently exported to the United 
States. Both animals are, or were, the property of Mr. J. E. 
Jeffries, of 40, Fingal Street, East Greenwich, London, 
S.E 10. 


RULES FOR RAMBLERS: THE ETIQUETTE l 
OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. J 

»■» »+ J t 


Giants are hardy eaters, particularly in the matter of green - 
stuffs, few edible varieties of which they will refuse. Amongst 
other wild plants on which they thrive well are dandelion, 
hogweed, coltsfoot, hedge-parsley and Dutch clover. 

* * * 



WATCH THE TITMICE, 


From a bird-lover’s point of view, the cheerful family of 
titmice is an engaging one, and its members are delightful 
birds to study in their homes amidst the wild. Just now you 
may go out and see them restlessly busy all day long, minutely 
searching every bare twig and branch 
in quest of hidden grubs. They are a 
joy to watch, and most of them not 
at all shy. 

There are some five kinds of titmice 
that should not prove very difficult to 
find almost anywhere out in the 
country. But bear in mind this rule, 
which should be known to all our 
B.O.F.C. members —namely, that large 
woods are not favourite haunts of small 
birds. A modest plantation or copse 
will usually yield better results. Let 
mo now’ briefly remind you of these 
five members of the titmouse family— 
a nice family that every young 
naturalist should get to know 
well. 

There is the blue titmouse, other¬ 
wise styled the tom tit or blue-tit ; the 
marsh titmouse ; the cole titmouse, or 
cole-tit ; the long-tailed titmouse or 
bottle-tit; and the great titmouse. 

The blue titmouse is one of the bravest 
of our little birds, and it will hiss 
violently at you if, later on in the year, 
you surprise it sitting on its eggs. 

It is the commonest of the titmice, 
and a familiar and w-elcome winter 
guest in our gardens. Kent appears to 
be a favoured residential county of 
the marsh tit, which, despite its name, 
seems to have no special predilection 
for marshes. Sharp and loud is the 
call-note of the cole- or coal-tit, so 
much so that you will soon learn to 
distinguish it from the note of other 
tits. 

The long-tailed titmouse you will 
recognise instantly at sight, for he 
has a tail that is quite five inches in 
length. When he is on the tf-ing, the 
long tail of this tit seems rather to tip him from side to side, 
thus causing his flight to be somewhat unsteady. By country 
people he is often known as the “ Feather-poke.” 

Two harsh rasping notes will tell you of the proximity of a 
specimen of the great titmouse—a more bulky bird measuring 
nearly six inches in length. This cry is often mistaken for that 
of a chiff-chaff. Hearing such notes you should endeavour to 
ascertain which bird really is the producer of them. Then you 
will be satisfactorily informed. The great tit is very fond of 
meat, and with such—or else suet—hung up in a tree, you can 
often attract him. Very sad to relate, he is now and again a 
cannibal, who will murder and make a meal of some other bird, 
for he has a powerful-beak. In justice to him, however, w ? e will 
admit that for the most part he lives very usefully on insects. 
Another name for the great tit is the oxeve. 

Titmice are resident in these islands, or else migrate only to 
a comparatively small extent. You will find them to be very 
entertaining birds to watch amongst the bare branches, for. 
as I may say, they are doing something all the time- 


By this time of day the number of our B.O.F.C. members 
is so considerable that, collectively, those numbers form a tidy- 
sized army. That being so, I should like to say just a few words 
to you concerning the subject of some things not to do when 
you are out rambling. 

There are not a tew boys, and town-dwellers in particular, 
who seem rather to imagine that the country is merely waste 
land whereon plants and trees are permitted to grow haphazard, 
and which it is no one's business to keep in order. If. however, 
you pay even a little attention to the subject j’ou will come to 
the conclusion that the arrangement of any given strip of nice 
country is very orderly indeed. Observation will inform you 
that, so far from being left alone and unattended, that piece of 
seemingly more or less deserted land is very carefully preserved. 
Roads and pathways are constantly repaired, fences are mended, 
hedges trimmed and ditches cleared out, trees are lopped and 
woods are systematically overlooked and set to-rights. That 
is to mention only a very few of such works, which provide regular 
employment for many men. To-day 
labour is scarce and dear to hire. 
Therefore, even more than in previous 
times, it behoves us not to in any way 
damage the country-side over which we 
are privileged to roam, and which, 
without warning, it is quite likely that 
some of our searchers of the fields may 
injure unwittingly. 

We are now entering upon another 
season of our active outdoor work. So 
this is the period at which to take note 
of these various admonitions and to 
see that your rambling chums have 
knowledge of them also. Bearing these 
rules in mind, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, as you 
would wish, you are conducting your¬ 
selves as the gentlemanly guests of the 
farmers and the landowners and of the 
public bodies over whose property it is 
your enjoyment to pass. 

Now’ for our list of “ Don'ts,’ which 
may be said to embody in their 
stipulations most of the etiquette of 
the country-side. 

Don’t intrude upon lands that are 
obviously meant to be closed to the 
public. Breach of this observance is 
a constant source of complaint by 
farmers. 

Don’t injure the hedge in passing 
from one field to another. Never force 
your way through a hedge : search 
along it until you come to a gap. 
And, in passing through, do not 
trample down the bank. 

Don’t cause any obstruction, say, of 
earth or of torn-up gross or leaves, to 
fall into the ditches. 

Don’t walk through fields of standing 
corn or of mowing-grass. Keep well 
away from them, and so avoid giving anxiety as to your 
movements to the w ? atchers. 

Don't forget to close gates behind you. The rule is to leave 
all gates exactly as you found them. But, of course, if you find 
that some silly fellow has left open a gate that palpably should 
be shut, then close the gate. 

Don’t disturb cattle or sheep. For which reason it is usually 
best not to take a dog with you when going near places where 
there are those animals. But, naturally, much depends on the 
dog. Like master, like dog, is a pretty accurate estimate ; for 
really, a well-trained and educated dog should be as much of a 
law-ubidcr as is his master. 

Don’t molest game. Keep well away from all reservations 
upon which game is being hand-reared. If you want to observe, 
say, pheasants, study the really wild birds. 

Don’t tear down whole boughs when picking buds, blossoms, 
or fruit. Treat the trees as you would those growing in your 
own garden, with regard both for them and their 
owner. 



A Pet Kookooburra. 

(The abnvc photograph of a Kookooburra. or laughing 
jackass,” is sent by Arnold Phillips, Launceston, 
Tasmania, a Field Club member.) 
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• Don't pick flowers only to throw them aWav on your way homo. 
Our golden rule once again is, take only such specimens of any 
kind as you require actually to study, for your collection, or 
for the purpose of exchang •. 


* * * 


THE GRASSES OF THE FIELD. 


A splendid subject for study is supplied by the grasses of the 
field. Gras® is practically everywhere outside of the towns, 
and so forms a very convenient subject for investigation. Did 
you know that the varieties of grass total not hundreds, but 
positively thousands. Therefore, with but Jit tie trouble* you 
may discover at any rate dozens of varieties of gr^ss.-v. 

Speaking in quite a general wav, the many different kinds of 
grass may be classed as belonging to one of two types, the 
Wheat type and the Oat type. In the Wheat type the flower 
of the grass resembles a spike. In the Oat type it is a cluster 
or panicle. 

Typical of the Wheat type is Cat's Tail or Timothy Grass, 
which has a long spike, somewhat resembling a bulrush in 
miniature, bearing single flowered spikelets. Representative 
of the Oat type is the Downy Oat Grass. This is a form of 
•wild oat, and its resemblance to the cereal is so pronounced 
that you are not likely to mistake it. 

Amongst .other grasses to be identified, and a few of which 
are shown in our illustration, are Upright Brome Grass, Tall 
Fescue, Smooth Stalked Meadow, Creeping Soft, Floating 
Sweet, Rye, Slender Wheat, Alpine Meadow, Hard Fescue, 
Wood Meadow, Water Whorl, Tall Brome. Hairy Wood Brome t 
Tawny Melic, Canary', Crested Dog’s Tail, Meadow Fescue, 
Purple Melic, Spreading Millet, Slender Fox-tail, Hol\% and 
Meadow Bariev Grass. 

When you have grasses under observation, do not forget 
that they forr, one of the most extensive and important 
divisions of the flowering plants. To the circumstance of their 
vast numbers we have already alluded. And the great import¬ 
ance of the grasses becomes evident to ull when we remember 
that they include all die cereals which are in universal request 


as providing the food of the world. The grasses of the field 
will well repay you for any pains you may’ take in finding out 
facts about them. 

* * * 

:: BJD.F.C PRIZE AWARDS, i! 

i 

Now that Spring is upon us there is clear evidence of renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm among Field Club members. This 
month's competition (March) has yielded an excellent result, 
both in drawings, photographs and essays. The prize-winning 
drawing in colour by Phyllis Deuchars, Bcxhill, depicted a 
specimen of the Little Owl. The water-colour drawing of 
Lilies, by’ Robert Kelly (Co. Cork), ran a close second, and I 
am awarding him a special prize of a volume Most of the other 
drawings and photographs were of a high standard of quality 
and full of interest. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : H. N. Johnson, 512, 
Holderness Road, Hull. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : 
Phyllis Deuchars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. Special 
Prize of Seven -and-Sixjienny Book : Robert Kelly, Timo- 
league, Co. Cork, Ireland. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books: H. Davidson, 115, Rodsley* Avenue, Gateshead ; 
A. Brown, 50, Haldon Road. West Hill, Wandsworth, S.W.18; 
Emu Devchars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Laurie E. 
Guay, 15, Lonsdale Terrace, Edinburgh. Extra Prizes of 
Two-and-Sixpenny* Books: Harry C. Elliott, 385, Berkeley 
Street, Toronto, Canada ; W. Spearman, cb Naval Stores, 
Pitsea ; G. E. Evans, Bridge House, Clurbeston Road, Pembroke; 
William S. Gilbert, 59, Brocklehurst Street, New Cross, S.E. 14 ; 
Geoffrey W. Lewis, 14, Oakfield Street, Roatli. Cardiff. 

Specially Commended : Fred. Nash, Bedworth ; J. O. Bartley, 
Knock, Co. Down; R. M. Fowke. Liverpool; Eric Andrews, 
New South Wales ; James Chisholm, Glasgow ; Ernest Marks, 
Blenheim, N. Zealand ; Frank Morris, Wolverhampton ; Thoa. 
H. Header, Launceston ; G. Sliapley, Torquay ; W. Groenewald, 
South Africa ; John L. Wood house, Cwmyglo ; S. Petliy bridge, 
Newton Abbot ; H. G. Place, Grahamstown, South Africa; 
Selwyn Woodward, Wellington, N. Zealand ; Cyril C. Robison, 
Barnsley; Wilfred Law rence, Alu*eston; D. J. MacdotmeTl, 
Ottawa, Canada ; Fred. Laugh, Chathill; M. Campbell, Falkirk. 
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Queries and Answers. 


I). H .Taylor.—A book on the snbjeet of the outdoor aviary can be obtained 
from the ‘’Exchange and Mart “ Office, Windsor House. Bream’s Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Useful lwwklets as to Engl ink wild birds iu captivity 
are published at “ Cage Birds ” Office, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4., price 
4d. each. 

A. L. Smith.—T he best book for you will be ” Elementary Studies in Plant 
Life,” published by Bell & Sons, York House. Portugal Street. W.U.2, 
the price of which was two shillings. Many thanks for your very kind 
expressions as to the merits of the B.O.F.U. 

Naturalist. —Birds’ eggs should be kept in the special kind of cabinets 
that are constructed purposely to contain them. There is no better way. 
Many thanks for your good wishes. 

COLLECTOR. —The address of the dealers in British butterflies and British 
birds’ eggs desired by you is Watkins <fc Doncaster, 36, strand, W.I.2. 

I. E. Brown.—S ome simple but very useful instructions as to the preserving of 
seaweeds are to be found on pp. 112-113 of “ The Process of the Year,” pub¬ 
lished by the.Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

I>. K. S.—Hedgehogs are exceedingly useful for the purpose of ridding a 
garden of slugs. The difficulty, though, is how to keep them from escaping 
from the garden. Hedgehogs should be liberally fed. Their diet should 
consist of bits of raw meat, small mice, insects, grubs, worms, and some 


bread and milk or soaked dog biscuit. Given a nice cosy bed of hay, and 
not being disturbed during the winter, a hedgehog may become quite a 
companionable pet, and will then abandon any attempt at rolling itself 
up when handled. 

Wm. Wigg.—G et a copy of “ How to Collect and Dry Plants,” price 7d., 
of Bout ledge. Ltd., 6k, Carter Lane. E.C., or ” Hints on Collecting Plants,” 
Is., Adlurd it Co., 23, Bartholomew Close, E.C'.l. 

C. O.—In every way is angling a fine pastime for the student of nature. 
Waiting in silence, say, on the bank of a river, you are able to see a 
good deal of the life of all sorts of wild creatures. And it is a well estab¬ 
lished fact that no one knows more of the ways and habits of fish than 
does the observant fisherman—which is insight into a subject concerning 
which few are informed. 

J. W\uu%R.—Your pet r.ib ut. will certainly benefit by b?ing allowed their 
liberty on the lawn of the garden. They will also do good to the grass. 
But they should never be thus loft without someone or other being 
present to guard them. If there happens to he a sharp dog in one of the 
neighbouring gardens, he may very likely scent your pets, and, nipping 
over the walls, make short work of them. We have known this happen to 
both rabbits and guinea-pigs temporarily allowed out in a private garden 
unattended. 


WHAT TO DO: JUNE. 


T.—This is the fullest month of our year, so, no matter 
what is your special branch of field study, make sure 
that you profit by the great opportunities of the 
time. 

II. —Endeavour to find some of these five varieties 
of wild rose—the dog rose, bumet rose, trailing dog 
rose, sweet briar, and the downy-leaved rose. Tho 
first and fourth will oftenest reward your search, while 
the bumet rose is more frequent in open spaces, 
particularly near the sea. 

III. —To distinguish the one kind of wild rose from 
the other, note the following points : dog rose has 
pink or white flowers and hooked prickles ; bumet, 
cream-coloured flowers, very prickly stem; trailing 
dog rose, white scentless flowers, trailing stem, few 
prickles; Sweet briar, rose-coloured flowers and the 
well-known, delightfully fragrant leaves; downy- 
leaved rose, deep red flowers and downy leaves. 

IV. —Carefully observe how by the aid of its prickles 
tho dog rose is able to scramble over other plants, tho 
bent prickles serving to hook the rose on to its support. 
This is a good example of a woody but weak-stemmed 


.climbing plant that uses other plants for the purpose 
of ascending into the air and sunshine. 

V. —Other plants of like habit are the convolvulus, 
black bryony, honeysuckle and hop, which twine their 
stems around those of trees and shrubs. Seek for 
them and observe this in the hedges. 

VI. —By quiet approach in the woods you may bo 
able to spy upon a community of dormice, charmingly 
busy with their home affairs. All the small four- 
footed creatures of tho wild are actively out and 
about, enjoying the long days, but only by quite 
stealthy stalking can you hope to observe them. 

VII. —June butterflies include the meadow brown, 
whose haunt is often a liayfield, and tho ringlet, fre¬ 
quently attracted by bramble flowers. In woods you 
may encounter the hairstreaks, the green, and, by good 
fortune, the black. 

VIII. —By night, look for the weird ghost swift moth, 
which appears and disappears as it flies. The reason for 
this is that the male of the species is white on tho 
upper side and dark brown beneath. The phenomenon 
is perplexing uptil you know the cause. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every montfi with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTB OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 
own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not 
exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will he able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, 
and Drawings will he published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouveric Street, London, E.C.4. 

List of Prizes for Selection Cameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting-eases, fishing-rods. painting-boxes, botanical albums and 

C re8«es, fou tai l-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-eases, 
utterfly- nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows : “If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



B.O.F.G. Eutton 
Badge. 

[Made in metal fer coat 
wear. Price Is.] 



The B.O.F.C. Badge, 

Printed on blue silk,price 6 d. post free. Suitable 
lor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


TO MAKE AN INLAID 
DRAUGHTBOARD. 

The construction of an inlaid draught¬ 
board does not by any means present 
such difficulties as tho amateur, after 
an examination of one, might suppose. 
So far from requiring much patience and 
skill, it is a task which may be undertaken 
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with complete assurance of success by 
any amateur of average ability, provided 
the method described here is carefully 
carried out. 

Before a start is actually made the 
worker must decide what woods he is 
going to use. For the black squares 
the only kind he need consider is walnut, 
while for the white ones the best will 
probably be found to be sycamore or 
maple. Ordinary fret wood about J in. 
thick should be procured, quite free from 
any defects. The foundation, to which 
the squares will eventually be glued, may 
very well be composed of three-ply, but 
numerous other fretwoods may be sub¬ 
stituted to the worker’s taste provided 
they are not lacking in strength. 

The squares are made with a side of 
lAin., this producing a board of conven¬ 
ient size. Commence by cutting four 
strips of walnut and a similar number of 
sycamore 12 in. long and l£in. wide. 
Finish the strips off neatly and exactly 
to size, as otherwise the excellence of 
the board will be impaired. Especially 
noto that the edges are quite straight 
and perfectly square. Then glue the 
pieces together, alternately black and 
white, to form a large square, as shown 
in Fig. 1. In order to carry out this 
operation with the best results (and, 
indeed, all the other operations where 
glueing is involved) use “ Croid ” glue 
in preference to the ordinary kind, as it 
has several advantages. Not only is it 
used cold, thereby obviating the necessity 
for a glue-pot, but it also does not require 
to l>e well rubbed into the pores of the 
w ood ; and, furthermore, no clamps are 
required while it is setting—in fact, 
they must not be used. Simply sm *ar 
the edges of tho pieces to be joined and 
lay them down together in position on 
some flat surface to set. This requires 
some twenty or thirty minutes, at the 
end of which time it will be found that 


the joints have contracted, making them 
quite close. 

Now, commencing at one side, draw 
lines with pencil and ruler 1 £in. apart at 
right angles to the joints. There will be 
seven of these as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 1. Take a fretsaw and cut 
dowm these lines, following them care¬ 
fully. This will give eight pieces as 
before. Place them back on the table in 
file position they occupied before being 
cut and then reverse each alternate piece 
from left to right. The effect of this is 
shown by Fig. 2, from which it will be 
seen that all the squares are now in their 
proper relationship. 

Glue these pieces together in the same 
manner ns before and then prepare the 
foundation. This should be about 12fin. 
square, in order to leave a margin for a 
decorative border. The squares are stuck 
down on it with a margin of the same 
width all round. The filling up of this 
may be left to the worker’s own fancy, 
one effective method being to cut narrow 



pieces of walnut and sycamore and glue 
them in turn right round, finishing off 
with a neat border of narrow 7 beading. 

Finally, the whole board should be 
finely glass-papered, when it should 
present a most attractive appearance, 
ready for an exhibition of the worker's 
skill in quite a different direction. 

F. F. Rosenthal. 

★ * * 

The Lost Tart. 

(With apologies to Wordsworth.) 

It lay on a secluded shelf 
Behind a roasted dove, 

A tart that there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 

A tartlet by a monstrous cake. 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as the cake it lay beside 
And fair as uny pie. 

It lay unknown, and few could know 
When that tart ceased to be, 

But I have eaten it, and, Oh ! 

The difference to me ! 

G. Monro-Hig^s. 


To a Rear Lamp. 

O, cause of all my troubles and the 
bane 

Of my existence, 

Oft have I curs’d, and yet may 
curse again. 

At thy resistance ! 

Perhaps upon some stormy night 
may thou 

Refuse to burn, 

Or else go out (one realh r winders 
how), 

At every turn. 

It is in vain that lucifers are spent 

In countless numbers, 

For thou, O, heart of iron ! wilt not 
relent 

Or cease thy slumbers. 

Thou’rt made for binning, it is true, 
and yet 

Thou w ilt not lights 

Perhaps it is thou dost sometimes 
forget 

To work aright. 

O, may it be that when thou’rt 
next required 

To bum correctly 

Thou’lt light, good lamp, exactly as 
desired 

Which is—directly ! 

W. H. Belchaaiber. 

* * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

Problem No. 14 (Stroke). 

Formed from the Will-o’-th‘-Wisp 

Opening thus: 11—15, 23—19, 9—13, 

22— 18, 15—22, 25—18, 7—11, 19—15, 

10— 19, 24—15, 5—9, 29—25, 12—16, 

26—23, 2—7, 30—26, 16—19, 23—16, 

11— 20. 25—22, 8—12, 26—23. 4—8, 

23— 19, 7—11. Diagram : 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 13. 
The Adam Problem.— Position : Black 
men on 3, 4. White King 29. Black 
to move and capture the White King in 
eleven moves. 3—7, 29—25, 7—10, 

25—22, 10—14, 22—25, 4—8, 25—21, 
8—11, 21—25, 14—17, 25—21, 17—22, 
21—17, 11—15, 17—26, 15—18, 26 -30, 
18—22, 30—25, 22—29. Capture. 
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J. C. Meaker. —Your surname is probably connected with the 

old name Meakin, or Meakins, which meant “ the son of 
Matthew.” Other forms were Makin and Makins. Again, 
it might be a variation of the old surname Meagre, or Meager, 
signifying (tvs a nickname) the lean, the poor. This was a 
common sobriquet in the 13th and 14th centuries, just as 
was Fatt, another quaint and old-time name that has 
survived. 

W. W. Bose. —Reverting to your second question, the cor 
d’anglais referred to is probably the oboe tli caccia, a tenor 
oboe in F, a fifth lower than the ordinary oboe. It is 
familiarly known as the English horn, a name also borne 
by the horn stated. The French horn without the valves 
was the cor de chasse ; with the crooks it became the 
cor d’harmonie and is known in Italian as the corno di caccia. 

M. W. M. —“ Manual of Practical Farming,” published by Mac¬ 
millan ; “ Systematic Small Farming,” published by 

Crosby Lockwood ; “ First Book of Farming,” published 

by Constable, and other works, many of which you can 
see at the Patent Library, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

R. Kirby. —The stories by Jules Verne, all of which were first 
published in our pages, were 44 The Boy Captain,” repub¬ 
lished as 44 Dick Sands,'' in our second volume; 44 The 

Giant Raft ” in our third volume ; 44 The Cryptogram ” 

in our fourth ; “ Godfrey Morgan ” in our fifth ; 44 The 

Star of the Settlement,” republished as 44 The Vanished 
Diamond,” in our sixth: 44 The Clipper of the Clouds” 
in our ninth ; 44 Adrift in the Pacific ” in our eleventh ; 

44 Barbicane & Co.,” republished as 44 The Purchase of the 
North Pole,” in our twelfth ; 44 Rodolphe de Gortz,” re¬ 
published as 44 The Castle of the Carpathians,” in our 
fifteenth ; 44 Claudius Bombarnac ” in our sixteenth ; 

‘‘Captain Antifer” in our seventeenth; “Simon Hart” 
in the twentieth ; and 44 Captain Len Guy ” in the twenty- 
first. 

K. N.— The inscription is correct, the condition is good, and the 

coin is a 1798 spade guinea of George the Third, worth £2. 

B. Dyke.— 1. Shilling of 1839, worth eighteen-pence. 2. Crown 
piece of 1890, worth six shillings. 3. The penny of 1804 
is w’orth one penny, and never was worth more ; no gold 
was ever dropped in the minting of it, and could not have 
been, for gold is received and coined in one wing of the mint 
and copper is received and coined in anot v .er wing on the 
opposite side of the building, over two hundred yards away. 

J. L. Warburton.— A Commonwealth shilling in fair preservation 
is worth four shillings. 

R. F. M. —Haileybury was founded in 1806 by th? Enst India 
Company ; Mill Hill was founded the same year in the 
house of Collinson, the botanist ; Berkhampsted was 
founded by Dean lucent in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
the other is an Edward the Sixth grammar school. 

B. Hanger.— 1. Saturn has ten satellites; Jupiter has nine. 

2. Jules Verne died on March 24, 1905. 3. Captain Mayne 

Reid died in 1883. 

D. Bruce.— Yes. The Allies occupied Ostend on October 17, 
1918; the armistice was signed on November 11. 1918. 

M. Casellas. — 1. Spanish coin of Queen Isabella, worth its faco 
value, say threepence. 2. Japanese sen : there are a hundred 
sen in a yen and a yen is worth two shillings. 3. A Moorish 
coin worth a penny ; the 1309 i8 the date in the Moham¬ 
medan calendar equivalent to 1891. 4. A Swiss franc. 

C. A. Whysall .—Send a list of your coins to Messrs. Spink and 

Son, 17, Piccadilly, London, W. and obtain their opinion. 


P. Binnall. —The name on her coins is spelled Elizabeth and 
never Elissabeth ; perhaps the z of yours has been battered 
into 88. 

A. E. Robinson.— A jubilee double sovereign is worth about 
double its face value. A guinea note of a private bank 
is worth, perhaps, a shilling as a curiosity. 

D. Pratt. —The sacking would do for covering a cano'\ if not 
too coarse, but crash would do better ; and either must be 
well-tarred or pointed. The cement ought to' be satis¬ 
factory if made from the recipe you have copied. 

A. S. Biles. —The only designs and working drawings we have 
i re those published in our pages, ^gnd you can only obtain 
them by purchasing the numbers in which they appear. 

H. R. Preston. —You can get all the apparatus for chemical work 
you want from Griffin & Co., Sardinia Street, Kingswny, 
W.C. 

Blue Eyes. —You should consult your commanding officer; it 
depends on your ability to pass certain examinations and 
on his report. 

Sailor.— 1. There are almost as many countries in he world 
where the rule of the road is to the left as where it is to tho 
right, and sometimes in neighbouring tow r ns the rule differs, 
as it also does in neighbouring colonies. In New Brunswick, 
for instance, vehicles pass on the left, but in Province 
Quebec, across the river, they pass to the right ; and there 
is trouble on the bridge. 2. A knot measures 6,080 feet ; 
it is a nautical mile. 3. You could obtain the dimensions 
of the steamers by writing to the office of the company at 
Dover. 

C. M. C. — 1. The Commonwealth shilling of 1653 is worth five 
shillings. 2. William the Fourth three halfpence, worth 
sixpence. 3. Tho inscription runs 44 Decus et tutamen,” 
“ Anno regni decimo nono,” that is, nineteenth year of 
the reign, and 1726+19 =1745, the date given; it is a 
George the Second half-crown worth six shillings. 

V. E. D. Hudson. —The rubbings arc those of what is known 
as a cartwheel penny, that is George tho Third’s first copper 
penny which is now worth sixpence. 

Egyptologist. —Not that wo know of, but you could probably 
ascertain by writing to the Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities, 
British Museum, W.C. 1 

R. Salter. — 1. Panther is an old name for the leopard occasionally 
used in Africa and India. In North America the puma is 
sometimes so-called. 2. The term 44 public school ” is 
generally applied to the larger and older endowed schools, 
such us Winchester, Eton, Harrow 7 , etc., but, strictly 
speaking, all endowed and State-supported schools are 
public ones. The charter is the document authorising the 
establishment of the school. 3. Out of print. 4. George 
the Fourth penny and George the Third penny ; both 
rubbed ; worth twopence each. 

A. E. Bawtree. — 1. Elizabeth shilling, hammered, two 
shillings; milled, seven shillings. 2. Georgo the First 
sixpence, eighteen-pence. 3. George the Second shilling, 
worth half-a-crown. 4. William and Mary halfpenny, 
worth two shillings. 5. Not a coin, but a token. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , " Ii.O.P. ” 4, BorVF.RlE 
Street, London, E.C. 4, and envelopes shouhl he market “ Correspon¬ 
dence.” As s)xtce is limited , only those queries that are of general interest 
to readers will he answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the 
** Ii.O.P.” going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must 
necessarily be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert thein 
as early as possible. 






DRAWING the 
HEADS ATTENTION I 
TO THE 5COHE: I 


JU LOUD APPLAUSE. 

A WAR profiteer hn<l 
paid his native village 
the doubtful honour of a visit, 
and a crowd had gathered at 
the station to see him off to 
London. 

“ But did not the train pull 
out before you had finished 
your speech ? ” queried a com¬ 
panion.as the train sped towards 
London. 

“ Yes,’’ replied the man of 
wealth, “ and as I heard the 
cheers of the crowd fading away 
in the distance I could not be 
sure whether they were ap¬ 
plauding me or the engine- 
driver.” 


TOO PREVIOUS. 

A policeman walking along th«- side of the canal# seeing a 
youngster crying, stopped him. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he queried. 

The youngster pointed to a hat which was bobbing up and 
down in the middle of the canal. 

“ My brother-” he sobbed. 

In .1 flash the courageous constable plunged int<* the water. 

He came up, but with the hat only. 

“Can't find him,” lie gasped. ‘Where w Ending 

when he fell in ? ” 

He didn't fall in,” the hoy blurted (mt. *• He is over there. 
I was going to tell you he threw my hat into the canal, but 
you wouldn’t let me finish.” 

* ♦ * 

IN RECOGNITION. 

“ Rastus, how is it you have given up going to church ? ” 
asked Pastor Brown. 

“ Well, sail,” replied Bastus, “ it’s dis way. 1 likes to take 
an active part, an’ 1 used to pass de collection basket, but 
dey s give de job to Brothah Green, who jest returned from 
ovfth thai ah.” 


REASSURED. 

This happened in a hall in a small town in the provinces, 
where a troupe of barnstormers was playing to meagre audiences. 
The villain dragged the shrieking heroine down the stage to 
the footlights and in her ear he hissed :— 

*' Are we alone ? ” 

“ No. guv’nor,” interrupted the lone occupant of the gallery— 
“ not to-night you ain’t ; but you will be to-morrow night ! ” 


“ In recognition of his heroic service, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, sah. I reckon he got dat job in reeon’ition o’ his 
having lost one o’ his hands/’ • 

♦ * * 

THE BEST WAY. 

Jones lias a car ; he is very proud of it. But the neighbours 
are rather scornful about Jones’ car. Perhaps they are jealous 
Anyhow, the other day he drove round to a local garage and 
asked the man there what was the best thing to do with it. 

The motorman looked the car over in silence for several 


minutes, after which he grasped the horn and tooted it. 

“ You’ve quite a good horn there,” he remarked quietly'. 
“ Suppose you jack it up, and run a new car under it ? ” 

* * * 

DECIDED. 

The citizens of a settlement in which there were no school 
facilities decided upon a debating society for the improvement 
of the mind. A traveller stopping in the place gave them the 
first subject for debate, “ Who was the greater poet, Tennyson 
or Browning ? ” 

As a majority of the members knew nothing of either, an old 
inhabitant rose and said : 

“ Seein’ as we ain’t got no books here to go by T , I move that 
Tom Green an’ Bill Spurlin git out in the middle o’ the meet in 
an’ see which th’ows the other down fusj. We’ll give each one 
o’ them the name o’ one o’ the gentlemen we’re debatin’, an’ 
decide the question that way\” 

Spurlin, who masqueraded as Browning, threw Green four 
times, after which the president announced Browning as a 
greater poet than Tenny'son, and the secretary was instructed 
to secure Mr. Browning’s address and tell him the result. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DANGEROUS COMPANY. 


OOM ! boom! boom! sounded 
the deep tones of a massive 
antique gong, and the weird 
wailing of conch-homs, blown 
at frequent intervals, broke 
the stillness of a grove out¬ 
side Delhi where the Jumna 
swept majestically past on 
its way to join the Ganges 
at Allahabad. A Hindu 
temple standing back from 
the rivet* loomed darkly in 
the midst of the trees. Its 
heavy stones were carved into monstrous figures which 
in the shadowy night looked like writhing giants. 
Occasionally the gleam of a saucer-lamp with a tiny wick 
in the oil showed like a glow-worm and disappeared. A 
rustling like the passage of a snake over dry leaves could 
be detected. It was an evidence that something living 
was quietly passing through the grove into the temple. 

The booming of the gong ceased and the conch-horns 
became silent. Only the distant murmur of the city 
could be heard. Within the temple the darkness was 
profound and almost terrifying. The spirit of mystery 
seemed to brood over the place. A few paces from the 
door and hidden by the darkness stood the silent figure of 
a watchful priest. No one could pass without being de¬ 
tected by him. Several dim figures drew out of the grove, 
ascended the steps and entered the temple ; at length 
the niunber seemed complete, for the priest drew a heavy 
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curtain across the portal and lay down beside the door. 
Any intruder would have to step over his body in order 
to effect an entrance to the temple. 

Within a small room and seated around a lamp were 
ten men of the highest Bruhmin caste. Several had keen 
intellectual faces, but the majority were men who had 
something repellent and malignant in their shining eyes 
and thin cruel lips. The man who was speaking was 
evidently the leader and one whose position was recog¬ 
nised by all as of the highest. 

“ My brothers," he was saying, “ the casket which was 
stolen by the English ruffians who broke into the Maha¬ 
rajah’s palace has been given into the hands of an accursed 
Khuttuk chief whose name is Pulwar Khan. One of the 
soldiers left Delhi and travelled rapidly to Peshawar, 
and from there made for the Khuttuk fastness. He was 
traced a few days after he left Delhi and was followed by 
a company of Thugs until they lost sight of him some 
fifteen miles from the mountains. They discovered where 
he had rested in a little grove of trees. The marks made 
by the hoofs of horses were also discovered. One track 
led to the mountains, the other was made by the horse of 
a young officer Sahib, who w r as proceeding to the strong¬ 
hold of another Khuttuk chief, Ismail Khan by name. 
We could not discover that either of these horsemen had 
seen the English soldier. I have an opinion that it would 
be to his interest to avoid these officer Sahibs. We waited 
in the grove until after midnight, and were then awakened 
by the sound of footsteps. It proved to be the English 
soldier returning from the fortress of Puhvar Khan. He 
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was wearied and quickly fell asleep. The cords of the 
Thugs soon did their work, but before the soldier died we 
seized him and searched his garments. We found one 
thousand rupees upon him. This sum has been con¬ 
secrated to the services of the holy ones.” 

A slight murmur broke out at this point and the Brahmin 
listeners evinced some impatience. They knew what 
consecration for the services of the holy ones meant. 
Usually it meant that the rupees went into the pockets 
of some rapacious Brahmin. Without appearing to 
notice the chagrin of his colleagues, tho speaker went on 
with his address. 

“ It was clear,” said he, “ that the English soldier had 
reached the village of Pulwar Khan in safety, and there 
sold the casket to someone who could afford to pay the 
large sum of one thousand rupees. No one but Pulwar 
Khan himself would have so many rupees at his disposal. 
Having concluded the bargain the 
soldier left the village, and, after 
traversing the ravine in safety, 
paused to rest and sleep in the 
grove, where he fell into our 
hands. After his death the body 
was flung into the river, and we 
returned to Delhi in order to 
report the finding of the place 
where the casket and jewels have 
been deposited.” 

As he concluded, the Brahmins 
bent their heads together and an 
excited conference was engaged 
in. Anger was expressed against 
the Moslem dog, Pulwar Khan, 
but no one seemed to be able to 
make any fruitful suggestion. 

“ My brothers,” the chief 
Brahmin Slid, “ you have heard 
my account of w 7 hat transpired. 

Will you indicate now what your 
opinion is ? Who holds the 
casket and jewels ? ” 

“ Puhvar Khan.” The answer was unanimous. 

“ Must they be recovered ? ” 

“ Who can doubt it ? ” 

“ Well, then, w hat plan shall be adopted ? ” 

No response was made to this pertinent question, for all 
knew 7 the reputation of the Khuttuk chief and his savage 
retainers. 

“ It must be by stealth and cunning rather than by 
armed force,” the chief Brahmin continued. “ And it 
seems best to me to commit the undertaking to the band 
of Thugs whose services have so often been utilised by us. 
Their unclean hands may not be laid upon the holy casket, 
and for this reason two or more Brahmins must accompany 
them. They must endeavour to enter the ravine and 
penetrate to the Khuttuk village, lying in wait to entrap 
Pulwar Khan. If he has the casket concealed on his person, 
which is very likely, it must be taken, and the Moslem 
dog be strangled. If he has hidden it in his stronghold, 
the secret place must be discovered and, when the casket 
lias been recovered, the Thugs must not return to Delhi 
until they have wrought full vengeance upon the Moslem 
and his followers. They must lie hidden until opportuni¬ 
ties occur for the casting of the loop, and every death will 
be richly rewarded. Other means will be employed by 
other agents, and our vengeance shall not cease until every 
Khuttuk in the villages of Pulwar Khan has felt the pain 
of its sting.” 

A murmur of approval greeted this statement. It was 
clear that the plan indicated covered what seemed to be 
the best course of action. Raising his hand, the chief 
Brahmin made a signal to some unseen wateller who had 
been detailed to keep him under observation. Immediately 
the heavy gong resounded to one stroke. The sombre 
note vibrated through the stillness, and, a few minutes 
later, the response was seen in the stealthy gliding of 


many figures through the portals of the temple. Per¬ 
mission had evidently been given to the waiting Thugs 
to enter the sacred precincts. One by one they came 
silently out of tlie darkness into the deeper gloom of the 
temple. Only the lamp which was burning in the little 
room threw 7 a few gleams into the weird hall. 

Raising the lamp, and coming forward, the chief Brahmin 
cast his eyes over the prostrate Thugs. His voice, when he 
addressed them, was hard and full of contempt, but he 
carefully detailed the plan which was in his mind, and 
dwelt with considerable emphasis upon the merit which 
would be acquired by the Thugs and the monetary rewards 
they would receive if success attended their efforts. He 
left it to their ingenuity to devise the best means of getting 
into the Khuttuk village, and dwelt upon the absolute 
necessity of their discovering where Puhvar Khan kept the 
casket before they strangled him with their loop of Death. 

It would be difficult to picture 
a more forbidding scene than that 
which was faintly outlined by 
the single lamp borne by the 
Brahmin. The black, solemn 
spaces of the temple, the horrible 
figures carved on the pillars, the 
gleaming eyes of the prostrate 
Thugs and their sinister appear¬ 
ance and movements, the cold 
malevolence which characterised 
the face and attitude of the 
Brahmin who addressed them, 
and the low 7 whispering of tho 
unseen Brahmins who still 
squatted in the little room—all 
made up a scene which only an 
idolatrous and devil-worshipping 
India could produce. 

With another wave of the hand 
the Brahmin dismissed them, and 
like a deadly cloud the hundred 
Thugs rose up and disappeared 
through the portals of the temple. 
It was a terrible force which was being let loose against 
Pulwar Khan, for the Thug was one of the most subtle 
and awful perils of the India of that day, and when 
Brahmin calculation and wealth were behind the band 
it was almost certain that the vengeance sought after 
would be obtained. 

About seven o’clock in the evening of that same day 
five English soldiers were smoking and playing cards in 
a mud hut which was situated in the great British canton¬ 
ment a few miles outside the city of Lahore. They were 
all stripped to the waist, and the lamp, swinging from a 
pole above their heads, showed tho hard muscles and 
firm shoulders and arms of strong, athletic, well-trained 
men. Their faces were marked by reckless good-humour 
and carelessness, and the way the winners raked in the 
annas showed that they were fond of gambling. 

“ By gum, Jock,” said one, as he struck a match, “ tha’rt 
a reet lucky chap. Nowt comes amiss to thee-” 

“ Calculation, Jimmy, and cool common sense. I ken 
w 7 eel what’s gaein on in that brain-pan o’ yours. I watch 
ye like a cat watchin’ a moose, and by the look on that 
wnoden face o’ yours I ken weel what ye’ll dae next.” 

“ If I had a face like yours, Jock, I’d sell it for a comic 
almanac.” 

“ If ye had a face like mine, Jimmy, you’d have a visiting 
caird that would tak ye into the best society in India. 
Ma mither used to say that I had the bonniest face in all 
braid Scotland, which is full o’ bonnie faces, let me tell 
ye.” 

“ Never mind your faces, play the cards,” growled a 
stalwart soldier, who had a monkey perched on his broad 
shoulder. “ This little relation of yours w r ould take tho 
shine out of the pair of you, wouldn’t you, Napoleon, my 
long-tailed beauty ? ” 

“ A’m wonderin’ what’s become o’ Bill Gaunt,’'’ said 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXV.—The shortage of silver was felt in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, chiefly about 
1811, when traders began to make their own tokens, 
mostly shillings, although a few were of odd 
amounts. The one illustrated is a token for one 
shilling and sixpence, struck by Ends ton and 
Preston, of Hull ; on it are the arms of the town 
in which they traded. Many of these pieces can 
be had for a small sum, and they arc chiefly in 
gcod preservation. 
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Jock, laying his cards face downwards on the table. “ It's 
about time he got back frae that little jaunt up to the hill 
country. It was a mad prank he was after. What did 
he call the man-” 

“ Bullwar Khan or summat like that,’* interposed 
Jimmy. “ A Khuttuk chief. You know the Khuttuks 
up Peshawar way, big chaps wi' black hair and parrot 

snouts, all rolled up in dirt and sheep-skins-” 

“ Ma c-crtes,” laughed Jock, “ it must be gey cauld up 
there if they have to wrap their snouts up in sheep-skins. 

Did Bullwar Khan wrap his parrot-snout up-” 

Jimmy threw a contemptuous glance at his comrade. 


“ Five English soldiers were smoking and playing cards in 
cantonment.’* (See page 450 .) 

“ Who said 'owt about wrapping their snouts up in sheep¬ 
skins ? I mean their bodies, you gomeral. Shut up, and 
let me get on. Owd Bullwar is the strongest mon in all the 
mountains and the biggest robber out of Scotland. Owd 
Bill got the notion in his nut that if lie took the diamonds 
out of the casket and stowed them safely away, owd 
Bullwar would think he had got them when he took the 
casket. He'd tek jolly good care that no one else got a 
hand on the casket. Bill would sell it to him for as much 
as lie could got* then he would clear out with the money 
a id come down to us. The Brahmins up Delhi way would 
get to know that owd Bullwar had got the casket and they’d 
go for him for all they were worth. Bill would dig the 
diamonds out o’ the place where he hid them afore he went 
n > to th' owd chap in the mountains, and while all India 


was trying to get ’em out o’ owd Bullwar we'd be dividing 
’em in Lahore, ready to sell ’em when we get out of India. 
It wer a tine idea if owd Bill could carry it through and 
I'd like to see the chap as could go one better than owd 
Bill Gaunt o’ the Roaring 24th.” 

4 * Ay, Bill's a good ’un,” said the man wjtli the monkey. 
“ A rare out-and-outer is old Bill Gaunt.” 

“ I grant ye the idea wis a good yin,” said Jock, as lie 
pulled at his pipe and puffed out the smoke in rings. 
“ Bill wis what 1 ea’ an ingenvus indiveedual. He could 
work oot canny schemes when he had a mind for’t. I’ll 
no deny it, Bill wis ingenvus in a kin’ o’ way. Him and 

me worked oot the 
scheme to get intae the 
Mawharawjah’s palace. 
It was him an’ me that 
choked maist o’ time 
squealin’ niggers, an’ it 

wis him an’ me-” 

“ Here, Jock, less o* 
the him an’ me. Where 
do we come in ? ” inter¬ 
posed the indignant 
Jimmy. 

“ Ye come in precisely 
where ye came in on the 
nicht we got the casket,” 
said Jock with an airy 
wave of the hand, “ at 
the end, so say nae mair 
aboot it. Him an* 
me-” 

“ Don’t throw the 
cards at him, Jimmy; 
take a boot,” suggested 
the man with the mon¬ 
key, who saw that the 
big Yorkshireman was 
beginning to lose his 
temper. 

“ Tuts, man, Jimmy, 
let me get on wi’ the 
story. Ye needna pelt 
me wi’ boots. I’d dodge 
a’ ye could send. Ma 
heid’s fastened on wi’ a 
spring. Weel, as 1 wis 
sayin’, him and me talkt 
o’er the scheme and we 
agreed that it wis a good 
yin. Bill went off frae 
Delhi and dodged the 
Brahmins, an’ by this 
time, nae doot, he’s made 
a bargain wi’ auld 
Bullwar Khan, if yon’s 
his heathen name, which 
1 misdoot, and in two 
three days he'll be back 
in the boosom o’ his 
family, so to speak, an’ 
we’ll be sharing the diamonds atween us. Bill will hae 
a thoosand or twa o’ rupees to share oot as weel, an’ 
then, by the grace o’ goodness, when we land in bonnie 
Scotland—that is, if they dinna send 11 s tae the Crimea 
to keep the Rooshians quiet—we'll be rich men, able to 
buy a fairm an’ cattle an settle doon like steady-going 
men efter daein duty in India an’ maintainin’ the name 
o' Britain-” 

“ England,” said Jimmy, thrusting in the word. 

“ Na. na, Britain, ye gowk. England’s only a pairtner, 
an’ a sleepin’ pairtner at that. It’s Auld Scotland that 
keeps the Empire thegither, an’ wherever the auld Union 
Flag floats ye’ll find a Jock under it.” 

“ By gum, you’ll find one on ’em under the table if ye 
don’t shut that big mouth o’ youm. If you want to know 


a mud hut in the great British 
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what keeps the owd Flag flying I’ll tell you. It’s Yorkshire, 
that’s what it is ; Yorkshire, my boy, an’ doan’t yo’ 
forget it.” 

“ Here, I say,” interposed a wiry little man who had not 
spoken before. “ What a baht that little village they call 
London ? Tek it aht o’ thet, ehummios.” 

“ ‘ An’ uncle Tom Cobbley an’ all,’ ” sang a brown-faced 
sturdy soldier who was sitting in an easy chair, with his 
feet firinlv lodged in a pair of slings which dangled from 
the low roof. “ Seems to me some of you talkers have 
forgotten who broke the backs of the Dons a few hundred 
years ago. Give me the West. That’s the place that 
keeps the old Flag flying, so you are all wrong, my heroes, 
wrong every man jack of you. Blot Devon and Cornwall 
out of the map, and where would Old England be ? ” 

The question might have been answered by more argu¬ 
ments about the relative merits of different countries, but 
the sound of a galloping horse was heard coming in the 
direction of the hut. A few moments later a hot-faced 
trooper of the oth came bustling into the place. 

“ Tom Harrison, by gum,” said Yorkshire Jimmy, 
springing to his feet. “ How goes it, Tommy, my lad ? 
I thowt ye were up Peshawar way.” 

“ Just come from there, Jimmy, and delivered my dis¬ 
patches. Things are looking black up yonder. The 
tribes are beginning to cut up rusty. The chiefs refuse to 
come in when they are invited and their men are raiding 
and murdering down among the orchards. Your lot have 
been ordered to march to Peshawar before the week is 
out, 3nd-” 

“ What ? ” cried Jock, slapping his knee with delight. 
“ The 24tli for Peshawar ? That will just suit me. A 
sicht o’ the mountains will mind me o’ the auld land. I'm 
sick to death in Lahoro.” 

“ Shut up until I get all the news out, Jock, for some of 
it will upset you. Some cavalry scouting up the Swat 
River saw a body cast up on a bank. As it was~white 
they rode up to investigate. It proved to be an English 
soldier, and was identified by some non-commissioned 
officers who had been in Meerut. . It was old Bill Gaunt—” 

A cry of horror arose as from one man. “ Bill Gaunt ! ” 

“ Ay, poor old Bill. Some said that he had been 
strangled before he had been thrown into the river-” 

“ Had he nowt on him ? I mean was nowt found on the 
body ? ” inquired the Yorkshireman. 

“ Not a thing, At least, not that I heard of. His trousers 
and waistband were still on him, but nothing was found 
in them. He must have been robbed after he was strangled. 
Not that poor Bill had much to lose,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

“ I gave him a good Sheffield knife and a Delhi ’baeca- 
box,” said Yorkshire Jim. “ Art sure he had nowt on 
him ? ” 

“ Those who knew best said no, Jimmy, that's all I 
know.” 

Soldiers are always sympathetic where a comrade meets 
with misfortune, but the death of Bill Gaunt meant far 
more to his little circle than any one out of it realised. Bill 
had been the prime mover in the audacious robbery of the 
saered jewels, and the originator of the scheme to turn 
the anger of the Brahmins upon Pulwar Khan. They had 
discussed the plan dozens of times after they had made the 
unpleasant discovery that the Hindus were on their track. 
Bill had been confident of success. They dared not keep 
the casket in Delhi while every native had been warned of 
its loss. It* would have been madness to try to sell it, 
and equal madness to imagine that in the barracks and 
camps the secret could have been preserved. 

Bill’s plan was to abstract the jewels and fill the casket 
with bazaar trinkets, lock it securely and destroy the 
keys, make up an ordinary-looking parcel of silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs and pack the jewels in them. He intended to 
conceal the .parcel in some safe spot if he had to risk going 
as far as the fortress of Pulwar Khan, but to retain it 
on his person if he felt confident that he would not bo 
attacked' and robbed. The chances were that Pulwar 


Khan would fall into the trap as soon as he saw the 
jewelled casket, and Bill was going to bo satisfied with the 
bargain of one thousand or two thousand rupees. 

Unfortunately, the scheme had ended in disaster. It 
seemed certain that Bill Gaunt had been murdered by 
Pulwar Khan, and robbed of both casket and jewels before 
his body had been flung into the river. Tom Harrison, 
however, had something more to reveal of the 
hard-handed doings of the Khuttuk chief, and the 
interest of his hearers was further aroused by the story 
of the recovery of the body of Ram Sivashi from the same 
river. 

“ I saw it shortly after it was dragged out,” said Tom, 
puffing gently at his pipe, and taking time to let his words 
sink into the minds of his hearers. “ He had ten bullet 
wounds in him, all in the head and chest.” 

“ Owd Sourwashv wanted plenty for his brass,” grunted 
Jimmy. “Ten bullet wounds seem to me to be a bit o’ 
waste. He were a jewlier, you say ? ” Jimmy was forgetting 
how to pronounce the word jeweller. 

“ Ay, in the Lahore Bazaar. You know the place, 
opposite the old tenement where the Pathans put up when 
they come in from the mountains. They tell me he done 
a big business in the jewellery and money-lending line.” 

“ I wonder w’hat the loon was daein up there wi’ auld 
Pulwar ? ” said Jock, who was beginning to put two and 
two together. “ It wadna’ be a pleasure excursion.” 

“ No one knows,” responded Tom, preparing t-o leave the 
hut. “ And he is not likely to give the information him¬ 
self. So long, boys, I’m off to bye-bye. You’ll all be inarching 
towards Peshawar to-morrow morning, so if I don’t see 
you before you start take one long kiss before you go, anti 
write to me, dear mother. Ta-ta, you pretty little darlings ; 
be sure to see that vour socks arc dry, and always wash 
the back of your necks.” 

“ Funny dog,” said the Cockney, as Tom swung out of 
the room. 

“ I’ve got it,” said Jock as the sound of his footsteps 
died away. 

“ Kill it,” replied Jimmy, “ and make a notch on' your 
musket.” 

“ Why did yon auld Ram Sourwash go up to Bullwar 
Khan ? I’ll tell ye, boys ; it was tae settle aboot the 
casket and the diamonds. The Khuttuk villain had laid 
his unholy hands on the jewels efter he’d made awa’ wi* 
puir Bill Gaunt, and wanted tae sell them tae the Hindu. 
Auld Sourwash thocht he’d make a guid bargain wi’ the 
villain, an’ nae doot he did so, and wad depart chucklin’ 
tae himsel’. Then auld Bullwar gied the tip tae his men 
in the Pass an* they made a mark o’ him and tummeled 
his'body in tae the river efter they’d taen the casket and 
diamonds oot o’ his .waistband. He’s a braw lad is auld 
Bullwar, but I’ll spile his beauty when I lay my hands on 
him, the thievin’, murderin’ auld heathen.” 

“By gum, Jock, you’ve gotten it; th’ owd Khuttuk 
would reyther have brass nor caskets and jewels, and it’s 
as plain as the nose on thy face that he’d gotten th’ casket 
under his hond afore he sent for th’ nigger jewlier to buy 
it. Then, when th’ chap had bought it, an’ wur going down 
th’ Pass wi’ it, owd Bullwar turned his marksmen on 
t* th’ job and they sent ten or a dozen bullets into him, and, 
after they’d grabbed what he had on him, chucked his 
body over into th’ river.” 

“ Here, Jim,” interposed the little Londoner, “ talk 
English. I’m hanged if I know what you are trying to 
say with your ‘ to’thing ’ and your ‘ gottens.’ ” 

(The narrator of this yarn feels a good deal of sympathy 
with this last speaker, so for the future it will be under¬ 
stood that when a dialect speaker is saying anything in 
dialect the narrator will present it in a form more easily 
understood by every one.) . 

All agreed that Pulwar Khan had succeeded in outwitting 
the unfortunate men who had endeavoured to transact 
business with him, and it seemed an absolute certainty 
that the chief had retained his hold upon the treasure which 
the English soldiers had dared so much to obtain. 
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** Whatever happens.” said Jock, striking his clenched 
fist into the palm of his left hand, 44 I’m going to have 
satisfaction for the death of good old Bill Gaunt. He was 
one of the best comrades a soldier could have, ready in a 
scrap and helpful in a scrape, open-handed with other 
people’s money and with his own, as willing as a bulldog 
to hold on to what he’d picked up—a real, good 
comrade.” 


44 \Ve*ll all avenge poor old Bill Gaunt,” added the 
Cockney, witli a vicious look on his sharp, expressive face. 
44 Even if Pulwar Khan and his Afghans are as thick as 
bees in a hive.” 

Early next morning the 24th, with several Indian 
regiments and some cavalry, marched out of cantonments 
on the two-hundred-mile tramp to the fortified camp which 
faced the ever-threatening and turbulent mountaineers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A STRONG MAN FOR STRONG MEN. 


M ATTERS were assuming a grave aspect on the 
frontier, and the men who were in authority, 
as representing Britain and the Sikh Durbar, 
were being reminded every day that mischief 
was brewing. The defence, which existed in maintaining 
a balance between chiefs whose interests clashed with 
each other, seemed to have given way before the alarming 
confederation of men like Pulwar Khan, Melkaram Khan, 
Wajun Khan, and others of lesser power. The murder of 
Ismail Khan and the flight of his son Mahmud had given 
Ahmed Khan the headship, and he was embracing the 
opportunity of allying himself with Pulwar Khan. 

Hostile raids and forays upon the fertile lands were of 
almost daily occurrence, and these were carried out with 
pitiless ferocity bv the bands. 

Threats were laugli€*d at and the 
Sikh garrisons were openly flouted 


past the gates of the forts. Collectors of revenue 
were warned what would happen if they dared to make 
a levy, and one or two of the more resolute were 
captured by the Ghazis and brutally murdered. If affairs 
were not administered by a powerful hand it seemed certain 
that before many months had gone by the whole frontier, 
and possibly the Punjab, would be under the swaj" of the 
mountain chiefs. 

Sitting in his large Indian tent was the man upon whom 
had devolved the administration and maintenance of the 
whole of the turbulent Bannu area. He was tall and 
powerfully built, with curly, dark brown hair and thick 
bushy beard. His eyes were large and clear, his hands 
strong, his limbs those of the trained soldier and horseman. 
He was only thirty-three years of age, but the stirring 
events of the past seventeen years had set their mark upon 
him, and made a naturally energetic and powerful character 
into a force which was almost unique. 

John Nicholson had already proved 
himself to be the man for the work 
which had to be done, but the coming 
years were likely to be such as would 
demand the highest qualities of resolu¬ 
tion and heroic courage and endurance. 
Behind the face which could be 
thoughtful and kind to those who 
needed or deserved assistance there was 
an iron will and stem sense of duty. Ho 
could be merciful to those who had been 
deceived and led astray by intriguers, 
but was hard as granite and terrible 
to evil-doers. A man whose alert mind 
quickly gathered up the tangled threads 
of a subtle policy, and whose body 
responded to every call which was 
likely to bo made upon its endurance. 
1 \ a rd on himself, and unswerving for 
truth and right, he could be trusted to 
throw himself into the most 
dangerous situation, and, if 
any man could win through, 
John Nicholson was the man 
who would succeed, even in 
the most desperate ventures. 

Against some of the smaller 
tribes he had hurled himself 
with almost terrible velocity, 
followed them into their 
villages, hanged or flogged 
the principal offenders, burned 
down their houses, and 
taught the tribesmen a stern 
lesson that would remain for 
many years. For many 
months his agents had been 
collecting information, survey¬ 
ing mountain areas in secret, 
mapping out narrow roads 
and mountain tracks, and 
gathering news concerning the 
attitude of the various tribes 
who were known to be unruly 
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and inclined to strife. Many a brave man had gone forth 
and never returned, but the work coil timed, and John 
Nicholson daily added to his store of- valuable knowledge. 

The tent was a large one. square and with double roof. 
One portion was cut oft* by a thick curtain which veiled 
Nicholson’s sleeping- apartment. In one corner was a 
desk covered with a vast array of official documents, where 
Nicholson or one of his trusted assistants toiled for many 
anxious hours. Near the centre of the tent was a carved 
arm-chair, and carpets and rugs marked the places where 
the chiefs were received when they came to do homage 
or state their grievance’s. A guard-tent was some twenty 
or thirty paces to the right of the entrance, and on the 
left the horses were kept in readiness. A magnificent 
white mare, whose hoof-strokes had resounded through 
many a Pass and down the streets of hostile villages, was 
always awaiting the coming of the master it loved. 

Nicholson had a wonderful power with horses, for he had 
the true instinct of horse-craft* and certainly the animals 
lie rode nobly responded to the heavy calls made upon them. 
In mountain villages women quieted their children by saying 
that they heard the sound of the tramping hoofs, and long 
after his day it was said in the 
mountains that the keen ear 
could still distinguish the beating 
of the swift feet. One Pa t han 
summed up one side of Nichol¬ 
son’s activity when he said, in 
pithy phrase, ‘‘The sound of his 
horse’s hoofs was heard from the 
At took to the Khaibar.” 

Nicholson was studying a map 
and checking and questioning 
various particulars when voices 
were heard outside the tent. 

Shortly afterwards an orderly 
entered and in a low voice said 
something to his chief. 

“ I will receive him at once,” 
said Nicholson. “ Let the guard 
show him every honour.” 

Shortly afterwards the tramp 
of feet and rattle of equipment 
announced that the guest was 
being saluted by the guard. A 
distinguished - looking Hindu, 
very richly dressed, was shown 
into the tent. Nicholson rose 
and received him with dignified 
courtesy. 

“ Sahib,” said the visitor after the customary salutations 
had been exchanged, “I come from Delhi on important 
and serious business. My lord, the Maharajah, in whose 
service I am, occupies a unique position among the great 
men of India. He is the holder of a privilege which no 
one else among the Hindus can aspire to. Many centuries 
ago a Brahmin of highest rank received from the holy ones 
some rare and precious jewels. They were afterwards 
placed in a golden casket, and for greater security were 
lodged in one of our most sacred temples. On certain 
high festivals the casket is removed to the palace of the 
Maharajah and the jewels are worn by him on the occasions 
demanded by the ceremonies. Some months ago the casket 
and jewels w ere stolen from the palace, the Brahmin guards 
being attacked and slain. Since then the holy relics have 
been in the hands of a Khuttuk chief. Pulwar Khan by name. 
My master commands me to ask that this man be called 
to account by you and made to pay the penalty of his 
misdeeds. If justice cannot be done the consequences in 
Delhi will be most serious. My Hindu brethren throughout 
the whole of India are aware of the theft and where the 
jewels are. If these are not delivered to the holy temple 
there will be rioting and unrest everywhere.” 

“ Have you proof of all this ? ” asked Nicholson. 

“ The casket has been traced to Pulwar Khan, for the 
thief was tracked to the entrance of the Pass which leads 


Can Pou ? 

/^AN you laugh when you lo3e ? Can 

Kl/ you joke when you’re “ down ” ? 
Can you whistle and hum in Perplexity 
Town ? 

Can you chase scraps of fearfulness out of 
your mind. 

And push on brave-footed through tempest 
and wind? 

Can you catch the sun glinting through 
clouds that are black ? 

Can you face roughened journeys and never 
turn hack? 

Can you lend folks a hand without voicing 
your aid? 

And square a chum’s hills without shouting 
“ I’ve paid I ” 

Can you take a hack seat—and put others 
in front ? 

Can you shield a weak pal and yourself 
hear the brunt ? 

Can you do these few things—then forget 
them at onoe? . 

If so, in Life’s School, you will never prove 
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to his village. It is known that at that time the casket 
and jewels were in his possession. On his return from the 
house of Pulwar Khan the man was seized and searched. 
The jewels were not then in his possession but a large sum 
was found concealed in his waist-band. It was clear that 
he had sold them to the Khuttuk Chief, for the reward of 
his theft was upon him.” 

“ Was the thief known ? Were his associates also 
traced* ? ” 

“ The associates were seen only by a few men when they 
were escaping from the Palace, Sahib, but the man who 
was tracked was known.” 

“ Was he Hindu or Moslem ? ” 

“ That will be declared in a few years’ time, Sahib,” 
replied the Brahmin, darkly. “ And the whole world 
will know’ it.” 

“ I want to know it now,” said Nicholson firmly. 

“ I cannot declare it, Sahib, but if you demand from 
Pulwar Khan the return of the casket and jewels you will 
find that all I have stated is,correct.” 

“ He will deny it. He may refuse to come at my bid¬ 
ding. Must I plunge the Border into W’ar on the strength 
of the story which you have 
now told me ? ” 

“War is a hard business, 
Sahib, but a w r ar with Pulwar 
Khan will be a light thing com¬ 
pared with that which w r ill burst 
forth if the casket and jewels are 
not recovered from his hands. 
In the tempest which will come 
many lives will be lost. You 
yourself, Sahib, may not survive 
the storm.” 

“ My life is in the hands of 
God,” replied Nicholson. “ When 
He calls I trust I shall be 
ready.” 

“ Our fates are written on 
our foreheads. Sahib. My house 
is between the Kabul Gate and 
the Lahore Gate in Delhi. It is 
not far from the Sadar Bazaar. 
I shall be glad to receive a 
message telling me that Pulwar 
Khan has been dealt with. If 
I do not receive such e, message, 
remember me when you stand 
between the Oates .” 

For a minute there was 
silence between the two men. The dark gleaming eyes 
of the Brahmin w r ere fixed upon the pale face of Nicholson, 
and he seemed to be reading some unseen scroll of Fate. 
With a low’ salaam he turned away and Nicholson watched 
him as he strode proudly through the lines of the Guard. 

“ Fate would be hard wdthout God,” mused Nicholson. 
“ My Kabul Gate lies beyond the Kabul River, I imagine, 
for there the problem of the Frontier is being worked out. 
When he spoke of the Gate he seemed to be hintiiig at 
death, or perhaps it was his Hindu way of veiling a 
threat. It is a serious matter about the casket and jewels, 
especially as the Brahmins attach so much importance to 
ancient traditions concerning gifts from their holy ones. 
.Confound Pulwar Khan and all his breed.” 

He sat at his desk studying dispatches from many parts 
of the Punjab, dispatches which bore the names of John 
Lawrence, Herbert Edw’ardes, Neville Chamberlain, Brab- 
azon Urmston, John Coke, Robert Montgomery, Hugh 
James, George Jacob, and others who were carrying on 
the big work for Britain in India. Each letter told of 
the difficulties which w r ere rising on every hand, and of 
the strange spirit of rebellious unrest which seemed to be 
sweeping over the country. Even among the Sepoys or 
Indian regiments there was something going on which 
required the closest attention. The Sikhs were notoriously 
restive, only waiting for an opportunity to avenge Sobraoa 
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mid Gujarat, while the Afghans, Persians, and the moun¬ 
tain and border tribes were more than ever truculent 
and defiant of all guidance or authority. The movements 
aroused by the Crimean War were causing trouble in the 
Cast, and awakening ambitious hopes. The hint given by 
the Brahmin as to the bursting forth of strife in Delhi was 
only one indication of the ferment that was going on. 

As John Nicholson was pondering over the many 
problems an orderly rode up to the tent, and said 
something to the officer in charge of the guard. 

tk Dispatches from 
Lahore, sir,” was re¬ 
ported to Nicholson. 

“ Carried by an officer 
of the —th Light 
Cavalry. He is also 
the bearer of a verbal 
report.” 

44 Send him in to me, 

Saunders.” 

\ Brian Trevone, lead¬ 
ing his horse by the 
bridle, came up and 
saluted. 

“ You are from 
Lahore, sir,” said 
Nicholson in brief, 
sharp tones. 

“Yes, sir, with 
written dispatches,and 
a confidential report 
which has to be given 
verbally.” 

“ Come in; the dis¬ 
patches will keep. Let 
me have your verbal 
report as quickly as is 
convenient to your¬ 
self.” 

Nicholson’s manner 
was always abrupt 
when business had to 
be transacted, and 
everyone knew that it 
was necessary to get 
at once to the heart of 
the matter in hand. 

Brian had a clear head 
and a ready tongue, 
and his speech was that 
of a man who tho¬ 
roughly understood his 
message and the leader 
to whom he was de¬ 
puted to give it. 

“ Some few weeks 
ago, sir—” he began. 

“ How many ?” said 
Nicholson. 

“ Seven, sir. A very 
considerable disturb¬ 
ance was caused in 
Lahore by the disap¬ 
pearance of a well-known jeweller and money-lender, 
Rani Sivashi by name. His business was a large 
one and he was said to be an expert judge of 
precious stones. On the morning of his disappearance 
two Pathan tribesmen were seen to enter his shop. They 
were armed hill-men. They stayed a short time with him 
and afterwards, mingling with the crowd in the streets, 
were lost sight of. In the evening, however, just about 
sunset, they were seen to enter Ram Sivashi’s shop again. 
No one troubled very much about them, for, as you know, 
hill-men are often seen in t he Lahore Bazaars and streets. 
An examination of the shop showed that Ram Sivashi 
had placed a number of his workmen in a dark corner, as 


though he feared treachery r . These men were all dead— 
stabbed by one of t he hill-men. A tw o-horse carriage drove 
up to the shop. Something was carried out by the tall 
hill-man, another man came and leaped in, and the carriage 
drove off at a rapid pace. It was afterwards traced by 
way of the bridge over the Ravi to a post-station some 
twenty miles on the Lahore side of the Chinab River. 
Horses seem to have been waiting for the men, for the 
tracks of hoofs were traced up to and beyond the Indus. 
The men were evidently making for the mountains to the 

west of Peshawar. 

“ Some days later 
the body of a Hindu 
was picked out of the 
Swat River. It was 
found to have many 
bullet-wounds in it, 
and was recognised by 
several Hindus as the 
body of Ram Sivashi. 
Nothing was found 
upon it. Before it was 
carried to the burning 
Ghat a number of Ram 
Sivaslii's caste saw the 
body and the wounds. 
Word was carried to 
Lahore, where a very 
serious crisis arose 
among the workers in 
metals. A cry was 
raised for ‘ Revenge,’ 
and any Pathan hill- 
man seen in the city 
was immediately as¬ 
sailed with abuse and 
stones. Rioting oc¬ 
curred also between the 
Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans. Inquiries wore 
at once set on foot by 
the police and secret 
agents. It was found 
that the carriage had 
been driven by a 
Pathan named Moham¬ 
med. He was ferreted 
out and arrested. After 
a rather strict examin¬ 
ation he confessed that 
he had been in the pay 
of two Khuttuk-s, 
Abdul, nicknamed ‘the 
Beautiful ’ on account 
of his ugly face, and 
Ahmed Mirza. These 
men had come down 
from the mountains 
under orders from their 
chief to kidnap a 
clever jeweller or 

worker in metals, 
especial ly one who 

was expert in the making of keys for jew^el - boxes. 
They chose Ram Sivashi because he was well known 
as a skilful member of his caste. Mohammed knew' 
nothing beyond the fact that the men and their 

prisoner-” 

“ Was the jeweller wounded in any w r ay ? inquired 
Nicholson. 

“ No, sir. When Mohammed last saw T him he was walk¬ 
ing away w ith the hiII-men, and the pace was a smart one. 
A secret service agent whose area is between the Kabul 
and Swat rivers reported later, after inquiries had been 
made from Lahore, that three men answering the descrip¬ 
tions given him w ere seen on horseback, proceeding rapidly 
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in the direction of the Khuttuk villages north-west of 
Peshawar-” 

“ The villages of Ismail Khan, Melkaram Khan, Wajun 
Khan ? ” said Nicholson, purposely leaving out the name 
of the most notorious of all the chiefs. The answer he 
expected came at once. ~ 

“ The villages of Pulwar Khan, sir. Abdul the Beautiful 
and Ahmed Mirza are two of his chief men.” 

“ They requirod an expert locksmith and a competent 
jeweller, you say ? ” 

“ Mohammed said that, sir, I only repeat what he said.” 

“Then, the locksmith was evidently not intended to 
operate upon doors or corn-chest s.” 

“ It does not look like it, sir ; such a man as Ram 
Sivashi would be required if some delicate piece of jewellery 
which was locked demanded a craftsman of skill to open it.” 

“ A dagger would do it in a moment, and Pulwar Khan 
would not hesitate if he wanted to see the inside of a jewel 
casket.” 

“ I am sure he would not, sir; his hand is a rough one at 
all times and it has an itching palm where gain is con¬ 
cerned.” 

Nicholson cast one of his searching glances on Brian, as 
though resenting this expression of opinion. 

“ You speak confidently, young sir; do you know the 
man ? ” 

“ Very well, sir ; our acquaintance dates from rny early 
years. I have been in his villages many times, as a guest 
w ith my father ; he was well known on the border some 
years ago. His name was Trevone.” 

Nicholson leaped to his feet and extended his strong 
right hand. “ Colonel Trevone of the—th Light Cavalry ? ” 
he said with a sunny smile. “ I knew him. It is a 
privilege to shake hands with his son. I heard that young 
Trevone had come out to join, but pressure Qf work 
drove any further thought out of my head. You have a 
great career before you ; the times are stirring ones and 
will be more so before long. What languages do you 
speak ? ” 

“ Urdu and Pushtoo fluently ; some of the hill dialects 
imperfectly ; Punjabi fairly well.” 

Nicholson laughed and patted Brian on the shoulder. 

“ You will be useful on the Border if you can think and 
fight and ride as well as you can speak. Have you anything 
more to say about Pulwar Khan ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ When do you. return to Lahore ? ” said Nicholson, as 
Brian saluted and turned to leave the tent. 

“ I do not return, sir ; the —th are marching to Peshawar 
and I shall remain there w'ith them.” 

“ Good-bye, my lad, I may look you up when I ride into 
Peshawar.” 

Mahmud Khan was leading the horses up and down 
outside the tent. The young Khuttuk had taken service 
with the British, and was now acting as orderly to Brian 
Trevone. The friendship between the two was a deep one, 
and Mahmud had refused to apply.for admission to the 
famous Corps of Guides in order that he.might be with his 
friend. Swinging into the saddles the two galloped across 
the plain and in an hour or so were on the. ground allotted 
to the incoming troopers of the —th Light Cavalry. The 
Roaring 24th were already encamped in the Infantry 
lines, and the eyes of four of the soldiers were turned with 
longing and threatening, towards the great mountain 
ramparts which shielded the villages of Pulwar Khan. 

After Brian Trevone departed John Nicholson sat for 
nearly an hour, thinking deeply, amd, now and again, 
jotting some notes dow n on the paper before him. Clapping 
his hands as a summons to liis waiting orderly, who an¬ 
swered the call on the instant, Nicholson gave a few orders. 
Five minutes later a keen-faced Pat ban in uniform was 
standing before him. He was one of the secret-service 
men. 

“ Hassan Ali,” said Nicholson, “ were you present when 
the body of an English soldier was taken out of the river 
some time ago ? ” 


“ I was, Sahib ; he was a tall, strong-looking man, a 
fighter.” 

“ He had no wounds upon his body, Hassan ? ” 

“ Nothing save a thin black mark around his throat . I 
should say that he had been strangled. He had no money 
upon him, and-” 

“ I knowq” interrupted Nicholson. “ You need not go 
into that. The river sweeps down the Pass which leads 
to the Khuttuk villages ? ” 

“ Yes, Sahib, the villages of Pulwar Khan.” 

“ That will do, Hassan Ali. Be prepared to take a 
journey to Delhi. You must start within the hour.” 

Hassan Ali salaamed and left the tent. Nicholson wrote 
a brief letter to the Brahmin whose house was near the 
Sadar Bazar, between the Kabul Gate and the Lahore 
Gate of Delhi. The heart of the letter was in one sentence. 

“Neither Hindu nor Moslem. Was the man an 
English soldier ? Signed : John Nicholson .” 

Within a week the reply was in his hands. “ The 
answer is, • Yes.” 

John Nicholson, in the meantime, had arrived at a fair 
conclusion as to the actual facts of the case. He knew 
that it would be impossible for the thief to- sell the casket 
to anyone in India, save to a European who could afford 
to let the matter lie secretly for many years or who had 
agents able to convey the casket out of the country 
without the Bralimin spies being able to discover anything 
about it. If an English soldier were the perpetrator of 
the robbery it would be impossible for him to dispose of 
it without calling attention to the fact. If, however, he 
could make a bargain W'ith a chief like Pulwar Khan, the 
Khuttuk w ould laugh at all the Brahmins in India, and take 
immense pleasure in the thought that he had succeeded in 
laying hands upon one of the most sacred treasures in 
India. To reach Pulwar Khan’s village would be difficult, 
but to get away wdth the price paid by the chief for the 
casket w'ould be impossible. 

Nicholspn knew the kind of man Pulwar Khan was, and 
the nature of the ravine through which the soldier would 
pass. He was puzzled by the fact that the death had not 
been brought about by bullet or knife. Perhaps a fight 
had occurred on the bank of the river and a sudden blow 
had precipitated the victim of the assault, into, the stream 
which foamed below. The abduction of Ram Sivashi 
pointed to some employment which could only be engaged 
in by an expert jeweller, unless Pulwar Khan had decided 
upon the bold step of selling the casket to the Hindu, 
well knowing that he could seize it again, with the price 
paid for it, by robbing and murdering the man as he passed 
through the ravine. No jeweller in his senses would come 
willingly with a large sum into Pulwar Khan’s village, 
but if he had been abducted while in the act of bargaining 
with tw r o of the Chief’s principal men, that might account 
for his presence. 

Summing up his thoughts, Nicholson concluded that the 
Chief had robbed and murdered both the Englishman and 
thd Hindu, and that the deaths of Ram Sivashi’s servants 
were also to be laid to his account. John Nicholson 
determined that Pulwar Khan should be summoned with 
other Border chieftains to a council, not far from the 
mountains. There w r ere many questions which called for 
discussion, and if Pulwar Khan accepted the invitation, 
an opportunity of dealing w ith him, on the issues of robbery 
and murder, w-ould surely arise. If Pulwar Khan refused 
to come, Nicholson w r ould take a force into the mountains 
and seize him in his own village, and, if his guilt were 
proved, hang him in the centre of it as a warning to evil¬ 
doers. 

Casting over in his mind the right man to send as a 
messenger, Nicholson decided upon Brian Trevone. It would 
be an easy matter to ask for the latter’s transfer to his own 
staff of officers, and he thought he could read character 
sufficiently well to be certain that the lad would do him 
credit and win a considerable name for himself. 

Brian Trevone, a few days later, was gratified to learn 
that he was to be relieved of regimental duties w ith the —th 
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Light Cavalry and to be attached for special duty to the staff 
of John Nicholson. No appointment could have afforded 
him so much satisfaction and pleasure. The name of the 
stern, dark man had become the greatest talisman on the 
Frontier. His doings were reported in the most remote 
villages, and poor men rejoiced, while oppressors trembled 
lest the white mare should be seen threading the narrow 
tracks of their hills and the streets in which their little 
strongholds were situated. His name, pronounced by the 
Indians Nikalsain, was known and feared throughout the 
Punjab and Yaghistan, and a sect of devotees had also 


arisen who called themselves by it and worshipped him as 
one of the high and holy ones. 

It was as an intrepid leader and great administrator 
that Brian Trevone rejoiced in his new chief, but the 
experience of a year or two revealed to him his high nobility 
of character, and he served him with an even greater 
devotion because he recognised in John Nicholson a soldier 
w T ho took the highest rank among noble men and was a 
friend whose heart was pure as gold. To the end of his 
life Brian remembered with gratitude how much he owed 
to the help of the heroic Nicholson. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PULWAR KHAN HAS A SHAKING UP. 



D ARKNESS had fallen upon the Khuttuk village, in 
the centre of which Pulwar Khan had his strong¬ 
hold. A few lights gleamed here and there. 
Occasionally the stamp of hoofs and jingle of 
accoutrements told that some horseman was on the move. 
A dog barked at one end of the narrow street and was an¬ 
swered by another somewhere on the mountains. Once 
a shot resounded far down the Pass. Figures, 
moving silently in thick felt boots, passed slowly 
in front of the heavy gates and made a circuit of 
part of the buildings. From some of the dark 
rooms the low sound of conversation could be heard, 
broken now and again by deep laughter as rough 
Afghan jokes were retold by some hill-man. Within 
the courtyard a number of men stood quietly on 
guard. Something in the air of the place seemed to 
speak of suspicion and watchfulness, as though 
men were afraid of something ghostly, 
mysterious and intangible. 

Some very strange happenings had 
occurred in the past month, calculated 
to unnerve the superstitious hill-men. 

Flickering lights had floated from high 
peaks, voices coming from no 
visible source had been heard, 
wild laughter ami shrieks, now 
in front of a sentinel, now 
behind him, again over his 
head, until the scared man 
had taken to his heels and ran 
as though all the powers of evil 
were on his trail. A Khuttuk 
keeping watch down the Pass 
saw a strange figure dressed in 
some indescribable garments 
appear out of a gloomy gully. 

It glided along and came near, 
finally seating itself immediately 
in front of him. Where it had 
come from was a mystery. The 
figure had something in its 
hand which shone. 

As the sentinel looked at it 
stupidly, two blazing eyes 
seemed to be boring into him 
and he stood unable to speak 
or move. Then strange im¬ 
pulses took possession of his 
mind. He flung his much- 
treasured musket, which had 
been stolen, with infinite peril, 
from an English camp, over the 
edge of the track and saw it 
disappear in the river. His 
ammunition followed, then his 
pistols, knives, and garments, 
and finally he aroused himself 
to consciousness and found 
himself trying to climb up the 


almost perpendicular wall of a grain-tower. “ It was tlio 
devil,” he explained, with chattering teeth, to a number 
of his amused fellow-tribesmen. 

Later on, others had much the same experience, and 
after a while no one would venture to keep guard on any 
lonely post. A few days afterwards the cattle were smit¬ 
ten with some mysterious ailment which brought death 


1 ‘He sprang around with a mighty oath, but there was nothing in sight.” (See page 458 .) 
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in a few hours. Sheep and goats were swept away as by 
a pestilence. The most experienced and wisest mullahs 
could give no explanation of the strange happening. Never 
in the experience of the oldest herdsmen had cattle been 
taken so suddenly and with such fatal effect. When the 
disease, or whatever it was, began to lay its hands upon 
the households, the villagers began to fear that the devils 
had got among them and were playing deadly pranks. 

Abdul the beautiful, after a period of intense suffering, 
was found dead in his house. Ahmed Mirza was buried 
a few hours after his friend. The experiences of both had 
been much the same. Pulwar Khan, after having had a 
night or two of racking agony, decided that in future nothing 
should pass his lips without having been tasted by servants 
specially appointed for the duty. W hen four, one after 
the other, had been carried out, howling with excruciating 
pains, the Chief decided that matters were becoming very 
serious. During the next week he grew much thinner, 
because he was living upon handfuls of parched grain 
which he snatched up hurriedly and at random from certain 
well-guarded stores. He went down to the rushing river 
when he w anted a drink. 

One day he was bending over to reach his hand into 
the am. A slight whizzing noise was heard and some¬ 
thing struck his sheepskin cloak. Before the thin rope 
which had been flung could be drawn tight he had slipped 
his keen knife within it and cut the loop which had been 
thrown about his throat. He sprang around, with a 
nighty oath, but there was nothing in sight. In front, the 
river swept past, and behind, the crags and rocks did not 
appear to be sheltering an assailant. As Pulwar Khan 
glared furiously around, seeking his enemy, a shrill, cackling 
laughter broke out. Try as he would the chief could not 
locate* the spot whence it proceeded. It seemed to travel 
around him and w*as now on the right and now on the left. 

Pulwar Khan soon decided that he had had enough of 
it, but he dared not stir from the spot w here lie was stand- 
mg. He did not know* what he was afraid of, but he was 
truly nearly scared out of his wits. To his intense joy he 
saw some of his men threading down the pathway as though 
in search of him. Pie fired a pistol and waved his hand, 
and in answer to his signals of urgency they broke into a 
trot and were soon standing around him. 

“ By Allah ! ” gasped Puhvar Khan, wiping the per¬ 
spiration from his clammy brow*, “all the fiends of Eblis 
seem to be in the Pass. Search about, examine any caverns 
near at hand. If you come upon any man, kill him. No 
matter who he is, Afghan, Sikh or Hindu. Blow him to 
pieces, hack him with your knives. Do not i-pare him. 
Make him laugh-” 

While he was speaking the chief was turning his head 
and gazing round, in all directions, occasionally dodging 
and jerking himself as though something were falling upon 
him. 

“ By the holy Prophet,” muttered one tall Ghazi as he 
watched the antics of the chief, “ verily the sickness hath 
fallen upon him. There is madness in his wild looks and 
strange words. This is no time to make men laugh.” 

When some of the men returned from the brief search 
and reported that nothing could be found anywhere. Pulwar 
Khan breathed a deep sigh and started off towards his 
stronghold. 

Alone in his barricaded room, Pulwar kept the lamps 
burning brightly and tried to comfort liimself that all was 
well. A wood fire crackled in the capacious hearth. 
Suddenly the thought gripped him that there was too much 
light. Ho could be made a target of w*ith the greatest 
ease if someone standing in the blackness outside wanted 
to take a shot at him. He put out the lamps and moved 
away from the fire. His musket lay ready cocked on a 
table beside him. Slowly the hours crawled by, now and 
again he filing fresh logs upon the fire and tried to sleep. 
He heard the soft footfalls of the men on guard outside 
his window grow still softer, and after nodding his head 
and recovering himself with a start, he fell asleep. Two 
hours passed. 


The night was at its blackest period when something 
made the chief shiver and open his eves. The fire was 
blazing fitfully, .sending up a bright light occasionally, and 
again sinking, as the driest wood was consumed. A cold 
wind was blowing through the barred window*. A strange 
humming sound made itself audible as though some spell 
were being chanted bv far-off voices. Pulwar heard it 
distinctly and yet it appeared to he in the very room. 
Again the weird cackling laughter seemed to be wandering 
all around his head. He peered about and stretched 
out his hand for the musket which was lying near. Then 
he became conscious that some force was impelling him 
to fix his eyes upon the flickering light of the fire. 

After a pause which seemed like that of years Puhvar 
heard a deep voice speaking. He turned liis head towards 
the window. Set betwc m the wooden bars was a malev¬ 
olent-looking face whose eyes gleamed like those of an 
angry snake. Two wiry hands with long, slender fingers 
were waved to and fro. and the chief watched them 
with an intensity that seemed to express all the energy 
of his body. He could not move, his tongue had lost 
its power. 

“ Thou fool ! ” came in deep tones from the face at the 
window. “Who art thou to palter with the holy ones, 
and steal their treasure ? Thy sinfulness is known to 
the mighty ones and the precious thing thou hidest in thy 
bosom will be taken from thee. Thou art doomed so long 
as it is in thy possession. Restore it while there is time. 
Place thy hand within the secret place which lies near 
thy heart. Quickly time presses!” 

The hand of Puhvar Khan was hurriedly thrust into 
his heavy cloak, but his eyes never left those of the face 
at the window*. 

“ Take it out again and let the casket be within it. 
Hold it up that I may see- 

The chief held up the casket, and oven in the gloom of 
the partially lighted room the jewelled stones which were 
in the lid shone in the fire-light. What the next command 
would have been was not made manifest, for a sudden 
noise was heard outside, some Khuttuk voices called out 
directions to unseen men and shots were fired. Pulwar 
Khan saw* the face fade away from the w indow, and with 
a sigh he fell back upon his seat. 

The tumult outside died away but the chief dared not 
go to the window* to make inquiries. He was staring 
open-mouthed at the jewelled casket which was in his 
hand. Later on he learned that a Khuttuk had had an 
argument with one of his comrades and that in the course 
of it blows had been struck and shots fired. The fight 
occurred about twenty yards away from Pulwar Khan's 
house, and the shrewd chief at once concluded that if the 
face w*ith the fiery eyes were human, the possessor of it 
had been disturbed by the tumult and had hurried away. 

If Pulwar Khan had known how many times he had 
escaped death by the merest hair's-breadth he would have 
been more uneasy than ever. As a matter-of-fact^ if the 
two Brahmins who were directing operations against him 
had known definitely where the casket- was concealed, the 
end of Pulwar Khan would have come with startling 
suddenness. The East lias many secrets of mesmerism 
and magic which the West has not yet discov ered. Ventril¬ 
oquism is an amusement in the West while in the East 
it is a science, and the dark side of Brahmin occult know*- 
ledge is a mysterious realm where many evil deeds have 
been carried out. 

Hidden away in mountains which the "Khuttuk thought 
he knew* as well as the palm of his own hand were many 
secret hiding-places, known only to the most exalted 
members of the Brahmin caste: hidden temples, long- 
forgotten hermitages, immense and mysterious caverns, 
which for many centuries had been used by Brahmin 
students and y6gis (holy men). Into some of these the 
two Brahmin leaders had introduced, on the darkest and 
wildest nights, the Thugs and other Hindus who were 
intended to carry on the campaign against Pulwar Khan. 

Unscrupulous Pathans and others were gathered from 
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the various frontier posts and sent up to Pulwar Khan's 
villages, where they were enrolled by him among his fighting 
men. They were kept in constant touch with the Brahmins 
hidden in the mountains and daily reported everything 
that was needful. To lay poison for the cattle and to 
assassinate men and women by the same means was 
child’s play to the vile schemers, and to play tricks of 
mesmerism and voice-throwing, whereby superstitious 
hill-men could easily be thrown into a panic, was as nothing 
to the Brahmins and yogis. 

And yet, through all the trying weeks. Pulwar Khan 
and his sharp-eyed followers had never struck the trail 
of any of their assailants nor caught a sight of them unless 
the Brahmins intended that they should do so. An unseen 
enemy who constantly makes his presence felt is the most 
terrible of all, especially to ignorant mountain fighters. 
These men, while rejoicing in ambushes of their own 
contrivance, crumple up before an assailant who is always 
striking and yet remains unseen. And the failure is still 
more fatal if what appear to be supernatural agencies are 
employed against the attacked. 

Pulwar Khan, for the first time in his life, was devoutly 
thankful w hen one day his sentinels reported that a British 
officer Sahib, with some fifty mounted men, was riding 
across the Plains towards the entrance of the Pass. He 
gave orders not to oppose their advance and, glad of the 
opportunity of a probable meal, went himself to meet them 
before they entered upon the mountain-road to his villages. 
Brian Trevone with Mahmud Khan as his orderly trotted 
out to meet him half-way and exchanged greetings. 

Brian’s message was brief and to the point. The great 
Sahib Nikalsain summoned Pulwar Khan and other 


Khuttuk leaders to attend a “ jirga,” or council, on a certain 
date, a few’ days later. There would be important matters 
to be discussed and Pulwar Khan was warned that it 
would be perilous to himself and his people if he were not 
present at the time appoint ?d by Nicholson. Pulwar 
Khan, still with the hope of a lavish hospitality beforo 
him, responded graciously, and Brian invited him to spend 
some time in the camp before he returned to his 
villages. 

Never was an invitation accepted more eagerly or used 
more effectively. Pulwar Khan astonished everyone by 
his amazing appetite. He ate and drank as only a strong 
man famished by a diet of parched grain could eat and 
drink, and as he recovered strength his natural wickedness 
and truculence again asserted themselves. He deter¬ 
mined that as he was now on the plains lie would not 
return to Ills villages but would pay a visit to Melkaram 
Khan and Wajim Khan, and finally to Ahmed 
Khan, who had swept old Ismail Khan out of his way. 
Ho would summon a strong force of his men, and 
armed to the teeth, go later to the “jirga” called by 
John Nicholso.i. 

Thus it came about that next day the watching Brahmins 
saw a long stream of armed Khuttuks sweep down the 
Pass and join Pulwar Khan upon the plains, and afterwards 
take the road which led to the stronghold of Melkaram 
Khan. That night a swift-footed messenger sped towards 
Delhi, and there was delivered into the hands of the 
Brahmin who lived between the Kabul and Lahore Gates 
of Delhi a message which announced that John Nicholson 
and Pulwar Khan would soon come face to face in a council 
which had been called. 


(To be continued.) 


The Legend of St. Bede’s. 

A “ Lights Out ” Chronicle. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


T St. Bede’s, an exclusive and 
ancient academy— 

(if I hide its real name, kindly 
don’t think it bad o’ me)— 
There existed a legend which 
down through the ages 
Had come from the dim day of 
knights and of pages ; 

Those spacious old times 
When deplorable crimes, 

If committed by Barons in armour 
of sheen, 

Were condoned in a way they 
ought not to have been. 

And this is the story, 

Like most of such gory. 

As told to ** new' boys ” in each 
trim dormitory. 

Tho Baron De Rotte (in eleven-what-not). 

Whose estate and affairs had gone wholly to pot, 

On St. Bede’s, then an Abbey, 

Planned tricks that were shabby. 

For the monks and their abbot, ’twos commonly known, 

Had more wealth than ’twas seemly for “ shavelings ’ to 
ow r n. 

“ While I’ve not a crown,” 

Growled De Rotte, with a frown. 

And he added, more darkly, “ My needs, I’ve an inkling, 

May be amply supplied in much less than a twinkling ! ” 


Then he called up each man 
Of his desperate clan, « 7 

And a march through the night on the Abbey began. 
But the Abbot, meanwhile, had got news of tho raid. 
And his cash ho did seal 
In a coffer of steel, 

Which beneath the greensward of the garden was laid. 
“ Rev eal ! ” stormed De Rotte, 

Upon reaching the spot. 
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“ 'Where’s your gold, holy man ? Yield it up to my looting. 
An’ you don’t, there will surely be stabbing and shooting ! " 
(“ With arrows,” the Baron implied, let me state. 

For the “ gunman ” belongs to our much later date.) 

Though with terror they heard. 

Not a monk spoke a word. 

Quoth the Abbot, “ We’re silent, 
whate’er be our fate ! ” 

Whereat, with eyes flashing and teeth 
that he ground, f 

The Baron spread death and 
destruction around. 

Not one poor shaven head 
Did he spare, it is said. 

For when baffled De Rotte was inclined 
to “ see red.” 



Young Green listens 
to the legend.” 


That’s the tale that was told to young 
Green after dark, 


In his “ dorm ” at St. Bede's, and I beg to remark. 

That Green’s nerves weren’t the kind one would call 
unassailable, 

So he pulled o’er his brow all the blankets available ; 
And one heard his bed shake. 

As he lay in a quake, 

Much concerned to learn Barons of old were not jailnble ! 


“ In those fierce days of yore, perhaps 
blood on this floor 

Has been spilled ! ” he reflected. A 
horrible snore 

From the bed next his own made his 
spinal col. “ creep.” 

“ That’s Miggs minor,” thought he, 

“ He can slumber ! For me 
I’m afraid that there won’t be a vestige 
of sleep ! ” 

One hour passed, and young Green still 
continued to think 

Of the story he’d heard, without ever a 
wink. 

Two hours passed, then a voice said in 
accents austere, 

“ Boy, arise ! ” Green got up in a 
tremble of fear. 

At the foot of his bed, “ A Figure of Dread.” 

Lo, a Figure of Dread, 

With a dark woollen cowl drawn well over its head ! 

’Twas the Ghost of the Abbot, Green hadn’t a doubt; 

But what on this earth was the Abbot about ? 

“ Listen, boy,” spoke the Figure. “ I tire, as you’ve guessed, 
Of the secret for centuries hid in my breast. 

Though you know it not, 

You’ve the blood of De Rotte 



In your veins by descent, and at last I’m content 
To show a De Rotte where St. Bede's treasure went. 

But first, you must promise to do as you’re told. 

And to use as I order the long-buried gold.” 

“ I premise ! ” cried Green, 

Who was now feeling keen 
To capture the loot that his ancestor missed. 

“ It is well ! List again, boy,” the Visitant hissed. 

“ A new wing for St. Bede’s has been one of its needs 
For the last score of years,” (so the Spectre proceeds). 

“ As the Fates have so willed it, 

My treasure shall build it / 

’Tis agreed ? ” “ Yes, indeed ! ” answers Green with elation. 
“ So lead on, for time's wasted in mere conversation.” 



The Spook seemed to nod with a satisfied air, 

And it floated ahead down a shadowy stair 
To the small private garden beloved by the Head, 

Where at length at the centre geranium bed 
It paused and croaked, “ Quick ! 

Here are shovel and pick— 

Dig hard and dig deeply —the coffer is there ! ” 

How Green scattered the soil and the specimens rare, 
Until he struck metal ! His labour was done. 

And he hugged to his bosom the riches he'd won ! . . . 

To awake with a scream 
From his legend-made dream, 

And to find that he held, after all his alarms, 

Not that chest, but his bolster tight gripped in both arms 
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T HE camp fire threw up its long yellow flames into 
the black night. Beyond the thorn fence that 
surrounded the camp the lions prowled and roared, 
shaking the nerves. Farther in the distance the 
jackals howled. Within the enclosure the horses whinnied 
tremulously and the oxen rattled their tether and lowed 
with fear. There is no stillness in an African night, 
especially in a lion country. It is a time of watchfulness 
and tense excitement. 

Richard Sheer, of Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Science, etc., etc., had been commissioned to investigate 
the ancient ruins of Mashonaland, and we had been in 
these rugged parts many weeks, whilst he dug and delved 
amongst the shades of the astounding past, and I shot 
lions, or ran away from them, whichever the occasion 
demanded. For I must confess that 1 had grown fleet of 
foot in the past weeks. 

We had two fires. Sally, our headman, mounted 
guard near one of them, wdiilst his boys, rolled up in their 
blankets, slept under the w r aggon, as far under as possible, 
lest one of the serenaders should come over the top of the 
zareba, an event which was not rare. Dick and I, with 
loaded rifles, kept watch and ward at the other side of 
the camp. 

“ It has been a glorious trip, Jimmy,” said Dick, “ but 
I am afraid that our friends the Dons will be a little dis¬ 
appointed. There were two questions which they specially 
requested me to investigate. Where did these ancients 
bury their dead ? Why did the gold-mining industry 
suddenly cease ? ” 

A roar louder than anything heretofore suggested an 
answer to his first question, but just then Sally came 
along. 

“Man-eater,” he said laconically, pointing into the 
darkness. 

“ Just so,” I said. 

“ T< 11 um roar,” said Sally again. “ Him come over, 
sure.” 

I thought it more than probable. 

“ Better get out another gun, and rouse the boys,” 
suggested Dick. “ Keep the fires blazing. They’ll give 
more light if it comes to shooting. By the way, Sally, 
you remember that Makalanga witch-doctor we saw this 
morning tDgged up for a devil-dance or something ? If 
you could buy his spear, the ivory-hafted one w’ith the 
long bronze blade. Any price in beads, Sally.” 

The headman grinned and raised a hand in salutation. 
Then he walked off to his vigil. 

“ Such a spear as Saul might have toyed with,” mused 
Dick. “ What a land ! ” 

He gazed dreamily into the flames, forgetful of lions, 
jackals and other such insignificant details of the present, 
his mind back in the past centuries with the mysterious 
peoples who had lived and flourished where the wild beasts 
now held sw r ay. 

A crash of breaking twdgs close by betokened an in¬ 


creasing impudence and I hurled a fiery log far over the 
barrier. The action roused the Professor from his reverie. 

“ I’m afraid,” said he with a smile, “ that I make a 
poor show at sentry w r ork. I’d forgotten the lions.” 

“ That’s all right, old man,” I said as soberly as I could, 
“ they’re-quite harmless.” 

A splintering crash, a thunderous roar, mingled with 
the j r eils of terrified men, stampeded us into instant action. 
From the cattle arose a pandemonium of screams and 
bellows, and through the din came a stentorian shout from 
Sally. 

“ Baas,” he roared, “ Baas ! ” 

We raced round, Dick on one side of the waggons, I on 
the other. A few seconds and I came on the scene. A 
huge lion had bounded over the fence and sat, temporarily 
dazed by the glare of the flames, crouching for a spring. 
On the opposite side of the fire stood Sally, blazing into 
the beast at a distance not exceeding nine feet. Yet it 
was plainly apparent that the shots were going wide of 
their mark. 

It was not a time for hesitation. In another instant the 
man-eater would be over the fire and clawing the intrepid 
headman. I emptied both barrels into the animal’s broad¬ 
side and ho rolled over. Almost simultaneously Dick’s 
rifle barked from somewdiere in the blackness. 

“ A lioness, Jimmy,” he called out. “ She’s hit and 
gone back again.” 

He walked out of the shadows into the glow 7 of the fire. 

“ I see you’ve got him,” he said, indicating the dead 
beast. “ Evidently he came to draw the guns while the 
lady walked off with the meat. Lucky I went round that 
side, Jimmy.” 

* « # * $ $ 

The dawm came at last, grey and cold. As soon as it 
was sufficiently light I saddled up the pony and followed 
the blood trail left by the wounded lioness, whilst Dick 
stayed in camp to make up his journal. Everyone to his 
trade ; to myself a gun, a horse and trail that is easily 
followed, as it was that morliing. 

We travelled, my horse and .1, over the tussocky gross 
and up the slope of a long, low 7 hill. From the summit 
of the rise the ground fell away to the sandy bed of a stream, 
a line of muddy water-holes at that season, but a goodly 
river in the rainy months. The trail turned and led par¬ 
allel to the edge of the watercourse for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, until the land grew precipitous and boulder-strewn 
on cither side and the river plunged into a gorge. At the 
entrance to this ravine the lioness had left the waterside 
and mounted the rocky height. 

It w r as too steep to ride, so perforce T must dismount and 
climb the stiff escarpment. There were big splashes of 
blood upon the trail where the beast had halted, and it 
was evident that the animal had been very badly hit. 
A dying lioness dies gamely, so we went forward most 
cautiously. 

We reached the summit—a long, bare ri’dge that over- 
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looked the narrow defile. Stretched out stiffly, Jay our 
lioness, quite dead, with two cubs playing round her. The 
little beasts ran away frightened at my approach, and 
sought shelter in a heap of rocks that stood on the summit. 

I followed them quickly ; lion cubs are always worth 
capturing. The heap of rocks turned out to be a small 
pyramidal structure of cut stones—another of Sheer’s 
invaluable ruins—from which a corner had been worn 


to his instincts, I rummaged along the top of the debris 
for something to shoot, but found nothing except a beastly 
little snake of a particularly venomous kind. 

Half an hour sufficed him and we retraced our steps. 
At the base of the ridge Sally met us. 

“ Baas,” he said with an exuberance of satisfaction. 
“Got um lid off. Um funny medicine fellah sit below. 
No touch.” 


away and the interior thus exposed made into a lions’ 
den. I thrust my shoulder into the unsavoury aperture, 
brought out my prizes in triumph, and shoved them into 
the saddlebag. 

I stayed for a moment beside the *iny ruin. The top 
had crumbled away, but round the four walls of the re¬ 
mainder ran a zig-zagged course of stonework, the chevron 
decoration of the ancient masons. I had another look 
at the ruined corner where the lioness had made her den. 
The crumbling and displaced stones gave a view of the 
granite flooring, and a distinct line of cement showed that 
a rectangular slab had been let into the solid rock. 

It was obviously a job for the Professor. 

* *"* * * * * 

An hour or sb later we were back upon the ridge, with 
Sally and his crew, also ropes, crowbars, picks, shovels, 
pulleys and other demolition gear, for an assault on the 
slab that was cemented down into the pristine rock. 

“ Lucky find, Jimmy ! ” was Dick’s terse comment. 
“ What a view ! ” 

Below, the river wound its way along a narrow vale 
until lost amongst the distant hills. To right and left 
the land was wild and rugged, precipitous and impassable 
to anything but goats. Behind us, in the direction of 
our camp, the land was open and rolling to the horizon, a 
spacious park-like plain. And at our feet where the river 
left the plain for the hills was the narrow gorge, along which 
the morning’s trail had led. 

“ Let’s wander,” said Dick, “ whilst Sally excavates.” 

We scrambled down the slopes and Came to the side of 
die watercourse. Thence we set our faces east¬ 


And he capered up the slope, followed very closely by 
Richard, and more leisurely by myself. 

They had raised the massive stone slab and the hole 
yawned like the mouth of an oubliette. Dick was on his 
hands and knees peering into the void, whilst the rest of 
us stood round expectantly. 

“ What do you make of this, Jimmy ? ” asked Dick 
presently. 

I knelt alongside of him and craned mv neck downwards. 
To the nostrils came a scent of mustiness and scon-old 
decay. A glint of white bones and a dull red gleam of 
gold—a helmet that Minerva might have worn, shapely 
fashioned and of a gigantic size—a huge corselet, made of 
plates of beaten bronze. The flesh of the man had gone 
tq dust, his linen kirtle vanished into nothing, but inside 
the armour that age could not destroy the bones Were 
still assembled in human form, and the shell of some one, 
some mighty, valorous man of an unknown age, still sat 
upright on its narrow shelf of rock, in attitude even as he 
had been placed by those who had sealed his tomb. 

Across his knees, clutched in the skeleton of his hands, 
lay a mighty scroll. Through his breast, showing the 
maimer in which his death had come, was transfixed a 
spear, from which the haft had long rotted away. 

Dick lowered himself gently into the vault. His feet 
sank into a dust fine as flour. Very gently he removed 
the crumbling scroll, handed it up to me, and quickly 
ascended. 

He laid the scroll upon the flat* rock surface ancl un¬ 
rolled a portion with delicate care. For some moments 
he pored over it intently, examining faint marks 


wards along the vale, keeping an eye on the 
shrubs that grew on the fringes of the wadi. 
A kind of natural pathway, clear of obstruction, 
led us forward. 

“ Good going,” I remarked, after we had 
sauntered a mile. “ Seems to be one of those 
tracks providentially made by Nature for 
gentlemen who roam in the wilderness.” 

Dick laughed and answered nothing, but a 
few yards farther, where an outcrop of granite 
protruded, he showed me a long rut hollowed 
out in the stone, and laughed again at my 
bewilderment. 

“ Chariot wheels,” he said. “ The ancient 
r oad to Sofala. Twice already we have passed 
through cuttings that you thought were 
natural, and I’ll wager that at the next ford 
we shall find traces of a pavement on the bed 
of the stream.” 

There was no doubt about his assertions. A 
feu yards farther we came to a long buttress 
of granite blocks, built slantwise against the 
sides of the path, and then, on rounding a bend, 
we came upon a barrier that stopped further 
progress, a huge dam of earth and boulders built 
from the hill slope right across the road, thence 
continuing in broken fragments over the stream 
to be linked up to the opposite cliff. The decay 
of ages lay upon the structure, but it still 
remained a formidable obstacle. 

“ Another puzzle,” exclaimed the astonished 
Professor. “ W hy on earth did they block 
their road ? ” 

I could not answer him. A leopard pelt was 
more in my line than all the old rubbish—and 
there was plenty of it—the land could yield. 
So, whilst he took measurements, &c., according 
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almost obliterated by Time. 

“Almost pure Greek,” he said softly. 
“ Listen, Jimmy. * And build a pylon above 
my tomb—so that—my spirit may mount to 
the top thereof—and look out upon the Great 
Way—that 1 have given my life to guard.’ ” 

He wrapped the musty stuff into a silken 
scarf, more solicitous than a mother swathing 
a babe, and rose to his feet again with a satis¬ 
fied air. 

“Sally,” he said quietly, “you will replace 
the covering stone and grind some cement. 
Then you will seal up this tomb and build up 
such a cairn of stones that the wild beasts 
will never more make it their haunts, some¬ 
thing that nothing less than dynamite will 
wreck. Carry on ! ” He turned and gazed 
eastwards, along where the ancient highway 
led into the distant hills and to the far-off 
sea. 

“ The Warden of the Road,” he said 
dreamily. “ We have his record, Jimmy; I 
would not disturb him further for the world.'’ 


ii. 

M Y last impression at the end of tlu t 
day was of the lean, intellectual fa< e 
of the Professor, thrown into relief 
by the flickering light of a solitary 
candle, poring over the precious scroll, and 
muttering something about the judicious me 
of a crib. I appreciated the half-spoken 
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“ It was not 
a time for 
hesitation. I 
emptied both 
barrels into 
the animars 
broadside/’ 
{Sec page 
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thought. It was one of his few scientific utterances that I 
could fully grasp, having used such aids most liberally 
on certain unhappy occasions of the past. 

When I awoke in the cold and misty dawn of an African 
morning he was still engrossed in his great task. 

“ Morning, Jimmy,” he said in great good humour. 
“ You sleep like the enchanted Princess, only 3 r ou’re not 
quite so good-looking, I’ve just removed a scorpion that 
was about to sting you on the nose. Let’s go for a bathe.” 

We walked briskly through the dew-laden grass to a 
crystal pool that we had discovered amongst the rocks, 
fed by a sparkling rill, and, fortunately, free from crocodile 
and snake. And as we journeyed to our sylvan bath 
Richard spoke to me of his night’s work. 

“It’s a great story, Jimmy, which I can only'give you 
npw in barest summary. Tho man we found yesterday 
hailed from Britain, Cornwall or thereabouts, and was a 
product of the Phoenician civilisation. 1 am afraid we 
often underestimate the extent of the activities of that 
wonderful race. Our friend and a companion, both of 
them chiefs, came over here to square accounts with some 
villainous High Priest, Governor of these parts, who 
sweated the inhabitants, exported gold, and feathered his 
nest hugely. Our visitors were men of enterprise, and 
organised the slave races into a successful revolt. The 
country was cleared of the foreign invader. The gold- 
mining suddenly ceased. The great highway to the coast 
was partially destroyed and blocked by a series of strong 
fortifications. The enslaved races settled down into an 
agricultural community.” 


“ Quite so,” I remarked drily. If the Professor once 
got warmed up to his economics, there was no telling^where 
his tale would end. 

“ Oh ! It’s all right,” he retorted with a laugh. “ There’s 
a part of the yarn that will interest you hugely, and fairly 
set your ears a-tingling, my son. 

“ One day they intercepted a treasure convoy as it 
travelled the narrow defile we explored yesterday. They 
hid their fabulous spoil in some caves below a temple 
hereabouts. It makes grim reading—that little episode. 
Afterwards they sealed up the caves with masonry. 
Jimmy, if ever you come upon ruins on the top of a high 
rock, with a river flowing at the base, we’ll make a critical 
survey.” 

I’m afraid I met this declaration with a somewhat scep¬ 
tical grin. 

“ They were romantic and spacious days,” he said with 
a smile. “ Remember that the old warrior had his tomb 
sealed for what he thought would be Time eternal. Those 
rotten old fragments of manuscript carry a true record of 
the man’s life. If between his time and ours no one has 
blundered upon the ancient treasure, it is there to-day, 
secure in the heart of a rock.” 

“ An old ruin on top of a cliff with a river flowing at 
the base,” I repeated. “ A good many might answer 
to the description.” 

“ Yes ! ” he answered. “ But not in this immediate 
locality.” 

******* 


A busy but uneventful week passed by. .Dick spent 
most of his time with the archaic remnants, whilst Sally 
and I scoured the surrounding plains. The discovery of 
the old warrior and his manuscript had already become an 
incident half-forgotten. 

One morning I hit a leopard. He bounded off, apparently 
little the worse for the bullet, and took cover in a narrow, 
bush-filled wadi that wound in a green line of verdure across 
the sun-dried yellow veld. 

“ Steady, baas,” said Sally, as I prepared to follow the 
beast into the undergrowth. “ Um tricky beast, come in 
a hurry. No go there.” 

A moment’s survey told me that Sally was right. The 
bush was thick and impenetrable, and the only possible 
thing to do was to ride slowly along the wadi, keep a good 
look-out for his spoor on the other side, and trust that he 
would charge upon us at a favourable moment. 
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The watercourse, if such it had been, was ridiculously 
narrow. A decent jump would have put one safely on 
the other bank. Also it was strangely regular in width 
and very definite in its direction, almost a straight green 
line. We travelled slowly along its edge. Everywhere 
the bush was too dense to enter, and after perhaps a mile 
the green line abruptly ceased. A low wall, half hidden 
in the sand, marked its termination. 

“ You see, Sally,” I remarked. “ Here we have the 
familiar chevron-patterned masonry of the old ones of 
whom, undoubtedly, you are a degenerate descendant. 
But the leopard had a good pelt, my son, and as we have 
not yet struck his spoor we’ll ride back along our tracks 
and follow the cutting in the other direction. It looks 
like an old canal.” 

We turned our ponies and carefully retraced our way. 
We soon passed the spot where the leopard had first taken 
to the cutting Mid from thenceforward were on new ground, 
scrutinising yard after yard. Another mile or more was 
"spent in this most patient endeavour and then Sally 
{jointed to the ground a few yards ahead of the pony. 

“ Him come out, baas,” he said. 

There were blood splashes on the trail and other evidences 
that the beast was badly hit. After a short distance 
he again took to the wadi. 

I dismounted and gingerly parted the bushes where the 
trail disappeared. A step downwards and I almost trod 
upon his tail, the rest of him being hidden in the grass. 

“ Him dead, baas,” Sally said with a grin. “No need 
to spoil um skin,” and thereupon fie seized hold of the tail 
and hauled the beast out into the sunlight. 

Sally was putting the finishing touches to the skinning 
operations,.and to while away the few minutes I sauntered 
slowly along the wadi. The character of the plain had 
changed somewhat. On the right, and not more than a 
mile away, a basaltic outcrop had reared its forbidding 
head, crowned on the summit with another of Professor 
Dick’s antiquities. One edge of this outcrop was a pre¬ 
cipitous mass of black and red rock, but from where I 
stood a gentle rise would lead straight to the ruin. At the 
foot of the cliff, and stretching from it a considerable 
distance, the plain was covered with a thick green bed of 
tall reeds, an obvious swamp. 

An old ruin always makes a likely den for the present- 
day monarch of the waste, and I turned off the bank of 
the wadi and sauntered up the slope towards it.. Presently 
the hard-baked clay gave place to a platform of basalt, 
and, after walking on this for perhaps a hundred yards or 
so, I came upon a line of those curious bowl-shaped de¬ 
pressions in the rock surface in w hich, according to liiehard, 
the old gentlemen of the past always pounded and washed 
their gold quartz, using these cups as mortars and big 
round stones as pestles. 

“ Now,” thought I, “ Dick, my boy, you have asserted 
more than once that these were always found immediately 
on the banks of a stream. Here they are at least five hun¬ 
dred yards from the wadi, even supposing it has been a 
canal, and two miles or upwards from the nearest river.” 

A^ this point in my archseological reverie Sally clattered 
up with the ponies and the pelt, and we took our plunder 
back to camp. 

III. 

ICK had listened to my yarn in a half-bored sort of 
way, and had grinned somew r hat feebly when I 
pointed out his error concerning the quartz-smash¬ 
ing arrangements, but he had me astir at dawn, 
and, long before the sun had moved the morning mists, we 
had traversed the ditch where the leopard had died, and 
were now skirting the great swamp that covered the ground 
at the foot of the basalt cliff The Professor’s gaze wandered 
from the ruins at the top to the horizons of the plain upon 
which we rode. 

“ What was your idea of the wadi ? ” he asked at length. 

“ Canal ! ” I said. 


“ But why does it end so abruptly, in the air, so to 
speak ? ” 

“ Unfinished, of course,’* I replied. 

“ Just so ! ” he answered. “ By the way, Jimmy,” lie 
continued somewhat dreamily, “ you haven’t found the 
most important thing yet, have you, that temple with the 
treasure underneath ? ” 

“ Still struck on it! ” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“ Very much so,” he replied. “ So much that I don’t 
think I’ll leave this district until we’ve found it.” 

I reined in the pony and confronted him. 

“ Old man,” I said gravely, “ you give me that 
beastly manuscript and I’ll lock it up. You’re reading 
far too much.” 

He laughed heartily, in that genial sort of way of Ills 
when in a rare humour. 

“ Good enough, Jimmy ! ” he said. “ We’ll spend 
to-morrow after zebra or giraffe or something big. But 
just now I’m rather interested in this morass. We some¬ 
times get funny things in these big African swamps, and 
if you and Sally will travel that way, I’ll go along here to 
save time. Keep a good look-out for a game track or any¬ 
thing in the nature of a trail into it.” 

I had forgotten to state that the reeds grew to such a 
height that, when mounted on our ponies, they were higher 
than our heads, making an impassable wall of dense green 
stalks growing from a black ooze of which we caught 
occasional glimpses. Big leeches, that sucked blood 
worse than the legendary vampires, were the least of the 
evils to be feared if we ventured into its stagnant arid 
malodorous depths. 1 

“ Don’t protest, Jimmy,” Dick said in answer to my 
obvious look of dismay. “Be a good fellow and trot off 
with Sally. Two shots in quick succession to be a signal 
if we find a track.” 

With vain desires for a quieter life, I led Sally on our 
ordered way, marvelling at the follies of mankind in general 
and Professors in particular. Few people have any idea 
of the temerity of these scholastic fellows once they get 
down to what they are pleased to term investigation. 
Dick was no exception to the breed, except in being a 
trifle more hare-brained. 

We rode slowly, making close but careful scrutiny. Our 
spirits rose with each yard we travelled, as the reeds still 
presented an impenetrable front. The more we saw the 
less we fancied. Once we caught a glimpse of a forbidding 
pool of evil black slime from the centre of which rose the 
tapering snout of a great alligator. It saved itself a 
bullet by a prompt withdrawal at our nearer approach. 
We had almost come to the end of our survey when two 
shots rang out in quick succession. 

“Wow!” exclaimed Sally in a tone of lively appre¬ 
hension. 

We turned without delay, realising regretfully that the 
Professor had found his wished-for trail, and we had to 
go through with the adventure. Rounding a bend, we 
caught sight of Dick’s pony standing beside the reeds. 
The Professor was nowhere to be seen. Evidently he had 
hot w T aited our arrival, but liad dismounted and ventured 
alone into the swamp. 

Suddenly the distant pony threw up its head and 
stiffened its forelegs. For an instant it stood thus in an 
attitude of fear, and then with a shrill and terrified scream 
it turned from the reeds and galloped madly away. From 
the recesses of the swamp a shot rang out, and then another. 
Before we had time to think, the Professor himself leapt 
out from the green curtain, running like the wind, and, 
almost at his heels, a long flashing line of green and gold, 
an awful python burst out upon our astonished and 
terrified gaze. 

Sally gave a wild shout. 

“ Ride ! ” I yelled madly, filled with a sickening fear. 

What happened in the next minute I can never adequately 
describe. I remember vaguely a long, mad gallop; a 
scream from the pony as it first caught sight of the object 
of our chase and drew up with a jerk that almost brought 
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me over its ears ; a race on foot with Sally running neck 
and neck, the gleam of his drawn hunting-knife in his 
sinewy hand. 

The Professor was caught. 

The Horror had seized him in a ghastly fold, and poor 
Dick, grim and pale, was striking gamely at its head with 
his revolver. With bursting lungs we renewed our efforts. 
A few more yards ; Dick was falling over, borne downwards 
by the infernal grip ; another yard, and with one last 
violent effort I swung the butt of m3 7 rifle in a smashing 
blow upon the reptile's head. 

Sally hacked at the enveloping folds. A few more 
seconds and we had won the Professor free from the 
constricting grasp. 

“ Don’t—spoil-the skin,” he gasped, and then 

fainted away. 

* # $ « * $ $ t 

He was rather severely crushed 
and bruised, but luckily no bones 
were broken, although, had we been 
a minute later, his ribs would have 
crumpled up like an eggshell. A 
fortnight’s rest brought him back 
to his old self, and when lie had 
quite recovered he needs must visit 
the scene of his exploit. 

But Sally and I had seen enough 
of that dismal and horrible place, 
and insisted that, if go he must, he 
Should take his survey 
from the ruin-crowned 
cliff that formed one of 
the boundaries of the 
morass. 

Therefore, one sleepy afternoon 
saw us standing on an ancient 
temple wall built on the very edge 
of the precipice, but battered back 
away from the vertical. Far off, 
across the brown plain, the river 
gleamed from its bush-fringed bank. 

Immediately below lay the swamp, 
crescent-shaped, with the horns 
pointing away from us, and not 
more than six hundred yards across 
in its widest part. The cliff, on the 
top of which we stood, rose sheer 
in an unbroken wall from the evil 
depths. 

Dick, moving from point to point, 
made a careful scrutiny 
with his field - glasses, 
risking liis neck more 
than once by standing on 
the brink of the cliff and 
craning over until he 
almost overbalanced. 

“No foothold for a 
goat,” he said at length. 

“ No ! ” I said deci¬ 
sively. 

He took another de¬ 
liberate look over the 
landscape, a quiet smile hovering on his lips. 

“ \\ ell ! What do you make of it ? ” he asked. 

I stared at* him blankly. 

“I am afraid, Jimmy,” he said in his cool laughing way, 

that you were an awful dodger of lectures in your 
academic days.” 

I could not deny the impeachment. 


“ This,” he continued, indicating the swamp, “ is the 
remnant^of an ox-bow lake.” 

” Quite so,” I said ingenuously, although I had not 
the faintest notion of what he was driving at. 

“ The river at one time swept round here in a gigantic 
horseshoe bend. Your unfinished canal, Jimmy, was not 
unfinished at all, but a piece of well-planned irrigation work, 
connected to the river at the point where you found the 
broken wall. Your ancient mortars,, now so far from a 
waterway, were then actually on the bank of the stream. 
The tendency in every horseshoe bend in a river is for the 
open end of the shoo to close up. The river wears down 
its new 7 channel, and the bend becomes a lake whioh grad¬ 
ually dries. It’s a common phenomenon.” 

“ Very remarkable,” I said drily. 

“You don’t quite tumble,” said Dick. “ Really, Jimmy ! ” 

Then the truth flashed upon me like a blow’. 

“My word!” I exclaimed. “This old temple fits your 

case. The treasure caves.” 

“ Precisely,” he answered. “ I have no doubt but that 


“At his heels, a long 
flashing line of green and 
gold, an awful python 
burst out upon our 
astonished and terrified 
gaze.” {Seepage 464.) 


this is the place. Yet, unless the swamp is drained, or 
we sink a shaft through the rock, I’m afraid we cannot 
verify the tale.” # 

We stood for a few minutes in silence, each occupied with 
liis own thoughts. 

Dick w as the first to speak. 

“ It is a task for our sons,” he said quietly. 


34 
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T HE initials “ O.G.” which we sometimes see included 
in the printed descriptions of stamps advertised for 
sale stand for “ Original gum.” That term is used 
to denote a stamp which has the gum intact, as at the 
time when the stamp was manufactured. In earliest days 
the gum on our stamps was referred to by the name of cement. 
It is a piece of ancient history that on the margin of the sheets 
of our first penny black, which was the pioneer postage stamp 
and still remains the most famous one in the world, there ap¬ 
peared the following curious inscription, printed at the top and 
the bottom of the sheet :— 

“Price Id. Per Label. Is. Per Row of 12. £1 per sheet. 


Place the Label 
and towards the 
the Letter. In 
careful not to re- 
From which we 
was the gum referred 
but the stamps 
called labels. 

Those of our 
collect varieties 
that the errors that 
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Above the address 
Right-Hand side of 
wetting the Back be 
move the Cement.” 
see that not only 
to as being cement, 
themselves were 

“ Comerites ” who 
should take care 
they acquire are such 



yellow-orange, 5 c. 
red-brown, 2 0 c. 
rose, 50 c. black, 1 

paras, slate brown. 


jus are duly recognised by being chronicled in the catalogue. 
For there are not a few presumed varieties that have had their 
origin sheerly in accidental happenings to the stamps. For 
instance, there are some pairs of Sarawak, one stamp with 
surcharge, the other without. The sheets 
remained piled one on another for years in 
the Sarawak post-office, and the gum came 
off the back of some on to the face of 
others. Therefore, it was the gum that 
received the surcharge when put on, and 
not the face of the stamp itself. And when 
the gum was removed, the surcharge 
disappeared with it. As the other stamp 
of the pair happened to have had no gum 
on its face, what seemed to be a first-class 

variety in pairs was thus artificially created. If you go in 
for varieties you should be guided by a catalogue that takes 
due notice of these departures from standard type, and pay 
no heed to mere freaks of accident that, of course, are not thus 
officially recognised. 

Argentine. 5 c. grey-blue. “ General Urquiza.” 

This commemorative was issued to celebrate the triumph of 
“ Capitan General Justo J ose de Urquiza” over General Mitre 
at Cepada in 1&59. The services of General Urquiza to his 

well recognised 



have been making their appearance one by one ns required. The 
six designs for these represent Aviation, Commerce, Education. 
Road Transport, Industry and Navigation. 

Portugal, lc. pale chocolate. “ Parcel Post.” 

These stamps of transverse oblong shape show a figure of 
Liberty at left and of Lusitania at right, holding between them 
a wreath of laurel enclosing the numerals of value. At top 
“ Republica Portuguesa,” and “ Encomendas Postais ” at foot. 
The complete set consists of :— 
l c. brown, 2 c. 
bright brown, 10 c. 
ultramarine, 40 c. 
escudo, yellow-green. 

J u go-S 1 a v i a. 2 
“ Prince Alexander.” 

A new series in two types, of which 

this was the first to be received. Tho 

other values of the set are : ,P > pares, 

green; 10, carmine; jK* *: TV,; §5 1S» lilac; 20, grey- 

green ; 25, blue ; 50. giflUr . . Mia ) olive-green : fiO, red ; 

75, violet; 1 dinar. orange; 2 dinars, 

bright olive; 4, green: 5, carmine; 10, brown. All the para 
values show the profile of Prince Alexander, as illustrated; the 
dinar values show the profile of King Peter. These stamps will 
be in use throughout Jugo-Slavia, and are to take the place of 
all issues for Serbia, Croatia and Camiolu. As is apparent almost 
at sight, they are printed by the American Bank Note Company. 

Trans-Jordania. 2 mil., green, overprinted 
in black. 

Here we have another instance of the 
employment of the famous “ E.E.F.” 
stamps, this time overprinted with an 
Arabic inscription that means “ East of 
the Jordan.” A provisional Arab govern¬ 
ment was not so long since set up by the 
British in the region east of Palestine, 
and these stamps were overprinted for use 
there. This was the first evidence to hand 
of the establishing of what may be termed yet one more outpost 
of Empire. The earliest to appear were the 2 milliemes and 
5 m. values, of which 12,000 and 144,000 were issued 
respectively. The “ E.E.F.” (Egyptian Expeditionary Force) 
stamps, now so well known, were prepared and were originally 
printed at Cairo by the Typographical Department of the 
Survey of Egypt. These overprinted stamps, now known as 
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Brazil. 1,000 reis, blue, 
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both wit h Honey- 
that having tho new 
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Instruccao.” 

This is another of the set of twelve stamps of denominations 
10, 20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 300, 500, 000, 2,000 and 5,000 reis that 


those of Trans¬ 
in Es Salt and the 
under civic adminis- 
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lrbid, Ajulan, Am- 
Kerak. 

Belgium, 3 e. 

Here we have a 
type of the l to 

Denmark, 40 ore, 
frame. “King 
known value of the current series. 

Mozambique Co.. 4 c. brown, in green frame. “ Tabaco.” 

6 c. blue, in marono frame. “ Caf6.” 

In consequence of the raising of the postal rates, these two 
new values have been added to the current series of sixteen 
denominations, each showing a different design illustrative of 
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the splendid resources of this prolific East African country. 
The pair of newcomers depict the cultivation respectively of 
tobacco and of coffee and form a welcome addition to a very 
interesting set. Hanging in value from | c. to 1 escudo, the 
other designs of this handsome issue depict : Native and shield, 
Native with Elephant tusks, Maize-field, Native and rubber 
tree. Sugar Factory, View of River Busi, Port of Beira, Orange 


Grove, Cotton 
Railway through 
J list ice* Co(foa Trees, 
of Cattle, Arms, 
use their postage 
advertisement These 
“Companliia do 
a convincing object - 
a project is to be 
Fiume, 30 c., biue- 
The history- 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 



Plantation, Fibre, 
Forest, Courts of 
Tanning Bark, Hord 
Many countries now 
stamps as a means of 
stamps of the 
Mocambique ” afford 
lesson as to how such 
properly carried out. 
green. “ Espresso/’ 
making seaport that 


thousand kilometres trip of Madrid, Valladolid, Burgos, St. 
Sebastian, Bilbao, Santander, La Corogne, Valladolid, back 
to Madrid. The round service thus touched the chief business 
and industrial parts of the Kingdom For this and other routes 
these stamps overprinted “ Correo Aereo ” have been used, 
the set consisting of the 5, 10, 25 and 50 c. and 1 pesetas. 
Spain, though, has for some time now promised us some new 
air mail stamps that are intended to be the most notable 
productions of the kind as yet anywhere issued. The actual 


lias been rendered still more notable by the adventures of 
Gabriele d'Annunzio has issued a pair of Express Letter 
stamps, which, from their distinctive design, have come to be 
known as the “ Express Horsemen ” stamps. The other of 
the twain is the 50 c. carmine. In the design there is seen 
a mounted post-rider, proceeding at full speed and blowing 
his posthorn, the while ho is apparently being pursued by 
a number of weird horsemen who seem to be riding headlong 
through a bank of clouds. Since the coming of peace, Fiume 
has persisted in letting loose upon us such a flood of stamps, 
certainly many more than one hundred, that collectors have 
grown rather wary (or should it be weary ?) of 
her new issues. These “ Express Horsemen,” 
however, are far from being of such a trashy 
nature as have been some of their predecessors, 
and if only for the power and suggested air of 
mystery put into his work by the artist they 
merit attention. 

Switzerland. 2£ on 3 c., orange, surcharge 
in black. “ William Toll’s son.” 

Another example—supplementing our . .v. - . . . , 

“ William Tell ” 20 on 15 c. shown in last 
month’s “ Corner ”—of the surcharging brought about by the 
increase of the postal rates in Switzerland. As you may 
know, the historic youth who thus makes his cherubic 
appearance on the stamps of Helvetia is often alluded to by 
philatelists as “ William Tell, Junior.” 

Cayman Islands. 3d., dull purple on lemon. “ K.G.” 

The stock of threepenny stamps of this British colony in the 
West Indies having become exhausted, and the stamps of the 
new type not being ready, a small supply of 124 panes of 60 
were printed from an old plate and sent out to the colony. 
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proved to be of 
shades, both 
earlier consign- 
have a stamp that 
interest to those 
specialise in shades 
are now no fewer 
varieties of the 3d. 
namely :— dark 
yellow, purple on 
back, dull purple 
purple on pale 
purple on lemon, 
the variety, the 


date of their coming has at the moment 

of writing not been ■ - • - ..... announced; but it 

designs are to depict 
of aerial navigation, 
replace this present 
some 20,000 sets have 

our Swiss Tete-beche 
in last month’s 
vainer, x imvo >* received the follow¬ 

ing interesting letter Trans-Jordania from Messrs. Whit¬ 
field King & Co., 2 mil. stamp. the well-known 
stamp importers of Ipswich. They say:— 

“Your readers may like to be informed that the tete-beche 
varieties of Swiss stamps are by no means unintentional 
products. On the contrary, they are purposely created for the 
purpose of making up into booklets of stamps. Before these 
booklets are made up the stamps are printed in sheets of 90, 
the first three vertical rows of which are all printed the 
same way. There follows a row of blanks with a large hole 
punched through each for the binding. Then 
there are another three vertical rows the same 
as the first, but the last three vertical rows 
ai*9 all inverted. When the sheet is folded up 
for binding, all the stamps face the same 
way in blocks of six. Each block of six 
contains one stamp of 15 c. violet and five 
of 10 e. red. So that, besides the tete-beche 
pairs of 10 c. stamps, you can also get a 

. - - - • pair of 15 c. and 10 c. stamps se tenant. The 

latter can, of course, bo got out of every 
booklet, but not the tete-beche paire, as they have been 
separated when the booklets were made. These sheets are 
very difficult to get, as they are not sold to the publio 
before being made up into booklets and can only bo 
obtained by favour. We ourselves have only one in stock, the 
solitary example we have been able to obtain.” 

The term se tenant, above employed, may possibly invite a 
little explanation. These words are French, and they mean 
“ joined together.” It is a term that is used of stamps that 
have not been separated, one stamp of the pair being usually 
an error or variety. 


price varies from sixpence to two shillings, which latter is for 
the \\bite-backed kind. 

American China. “Shanghai 2 c. China” in black on U.S.A. 

1 c. green. 

Ranging as they do up to two dollars on one dollar, this is 
the low r est denomination of sixteen United States stamps 
overprinted as seen and with new value. 

Spain. Aerial Tost. 5 c. green, overprinted “ Correo 
Aereo ” in red. 

In the matter of air posts the Spanish have for a while past 
shown themselves to be daringly ambitious. Their “ circular 
tour ” by air mail had for its itinerary the more than one 
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Switzerland have 
vedly popular with 
countries have pro- 
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Cantonal Adminis- 
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numbered amongst 
the album, though 
them far beyond 
“Cornerite s.” 
stamps were used 
Cantons before the 
Swiss Postal Ad¬ 


ministration. Zurich was the first of the Swiss Cantons to 
adopt the prepaid postal system that originated in England. 
The valuable “ double Geneva ” consists of two stamps side by 
side ; the still more famous “ Basle dove ” shows a flying white 
dove with a letter in its beak in the centre of a carmine shield. 
With further reference to the “ Young Tell ” example, above 
illustrated, it should be mentioned that there are two varieties 
of this same stamp. In one of these (1909) the cord passes in 
front of the crossbow ; in the other (1910) it passes behind the 
bow. Owing to a flood of 1855-1882 Swiss remainders put upon 
the market, collectors are best advised to acquire used copies 
of that period. 
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lt JW Y what?” ejaculated Dixie. Various emotions, 

l\ /I of which disgust seemed to be the most pro - 

I y I minent, had chased themselves across his face as 
the Rook proceeded with his indictment But it 
was the culminating charge, to which his accuser had 
given utterance with bated breath, that seemed to stagger 
him most. 

“ Your thumb-print,” answered the Rook—not looking 
at him, though. 

44 Some thriller, what ? ” commented Dixie admiringly. 
He was still too shaken by the Rook’s treachery to quite 
manage the old grin, but a suspicion of it was coming 
back to his face. 

“ Well, Dixie’s not the only chap who’s got something 
to explain, it seems,” said the Captain sceptically. “ His 
thumb-print ? What on earth do you mean ? ” 

44 I’ll show you,” answered the Rook, simply buzzing 
with excitement. He took out an envelope from his pocket 
as carefully as though it had been made of glass and laid 
it on the Captain’s desk. Glancing down at it, without 
much interest, Plunkett saw that it was lavender-tinted 
and addressed in a handwriting that suggested spider-legs 
to “ Master Freddy Isaacs.” It was the selfsame envelope 
which Aunt. Patsy, little dreaming how 7 many apple-carts 
she was upsetting, had indited to her dutiful nephew. 
Rut it was not the good lady’s meek caligraphy that seemed 
to intrigue Plunkett, but the mark of a well-pressed-down 
thumb which overlay it, and which, having been carefully 
treated with black powder, stood out with almost flaunting 
boldness. 

“ What on earth’s this ? ” he demanded, while everyone 
craned forward to try and get a squint at the mysterious 
document. The fags were beginning to stand up on the 
forms when a stem wave from Plunkett’s hand shook them 

down. 

“ That’s the envelope the notes were in,” Isaacs told 
them impressively, “ and that , ” pointing to the illustration, 
“ is Dixie’s thumb-print.” 

“ It’s a thumb-print, right enough,” Plunkett admitted. 
*' Rut how do you know it’s Dixie’s ? I should have 
thought all thumb-prints were exactly the same.” 

The Rook smiled in his superior wisdom. “ No thumbs. 


or fingers either, in the world are alike,” he informed 
them sententiously. “ Scotland Yard’s made a regular 
science of the thing. Fact ’ It’s all up with a criminal 
once they get his finger-prints.” 

“ Not much hope for mo, then,” mocked Dixie. “ Since 
with your help, Rook, they seem to have secured mine in 
my prune.” 

“ If it is yours,” demurred Plunkett. “ It might just 
as well be any other Johnny’s as far as I can see.” 

“ Oh, it’s his right enough,” declared the Rook. “ I 
can prove it.” 

From another pocket he took a piece of folded white 
paper which had been subjected to the same chemical 
process as the envelope and on which, as before, the print 
of a heavily planted thumb could be discerned. The 
Captain, as may have been gathered from his previous 
remarks, was not up in the science of finger-prints. Yet, 
even to his unaccustomed eye, the two impressions seemed 
singularly alike. 

“ That's Dixie’s, too,” said the Rook triumphantly, 
indicating the second work of art. “ And when I photo¬ 
graph them, as 1 mean to when I get the time, they’ll como 
out a jolly sight clearer still.” 

Plunkett looked hard at both masterpieces. “Well, 
if it is Dixie’s thumb-print, how did it get there ? ” he asked 
shortly. 

The Rook, who was out for the express piupose of letting 
everyone know how smart he had been, was nothing loath 
to explain. “ When I first began to suspect that it was 
Dixie who had bagged the notes--” he began. 

A shiver of acute discomfort ran through the audience. 
So that was it. That was the horrid thing that Cuyst 
and the Rook had been hinting at all the time. The next 
instant the air was thick with cries of “ Shame ! ” “ You 
rotten fool ! ” “ Beast ! ” “ Stop behaving like a luna¬ 
tic ! ” “ Turn him out ! ” Foljambe’s scornful “ You 

unspeakable skunk ! ” was as emphatic as any of the 
courtesies he had previously bestowed on Cuyst. Solomon, 
his eyes almost dropping out of his head, movod lip a little 
closer to Dixie. 

“ Well, now we know where we are ! ” said Plunkett 
as soon as lie could hear himself speak. If ho hadn’t 
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now it was so cold, and pure, and remote as to 
make you think of a chorister’s. He hadn’t said - 
lie hadn’t needed to say when he could convey it in 
just those two 
words — that it 
would make him 
physically sick to 
take back any¬ 
thing the Rook 
had touched, but 
no one present 
was in any doubt 
as to his meaning. 

Cuyst had been 
treated to a touch 
of the same frigid 
contempt just 
now, but Dixie’s 
handling of him 
had been genial 
compared to the 
icy snub he had 
just administered 
to Cawdor. Cuyst, 
stout fellow that 
he was, had 
flushed all over his 
handsome hawk’s 
face as he heard. 

The Rook didn’t 
flush. His wasn’t 
the sort of face 
that could. But 
he looked as 
though he had 
been kicked. 

“Anything else 
of Dixie’s you’d 
like, Rook ? ” in¬ 
quired Solomon 
resentfully. “Be¬ 
sides a bit of his 
shoe and his 
thumb-print, I mean ? ’’ 

“ I didn’t take the rotten thing for keeps, you fool, 
protested the Rook, still a little shaken. “ Anyway,” 
he added defiantly, “ if I hadn’t picked it up we should 
never have known that it was Dixie who had been out 
on the leads that day.” 

“ Oh, yes, we should,” dissented Plunkett. “ Dixie’s 
just told us, on his own, that he was there.” 

“ Yes, but how do you know that he didn’t want to get 
his story in first ? ” suggested the Rook with the cunning 
sideways *tum of his head that made him look more like 
his namesake than ever. He was so reluctant to have 
any of the kudos of his discovery filched away from him 
that he didn’t mind what lengths he went to, it seemed. 
“ He may have twigged that I’d found him out and been 
afraid that I should give him away.” 

“ Not good enough, Rook,” said Dixie evenly. “ I 
could have banked on you not throwing me to the wolves, 
whatever happened. Still, of course, you’ve your pro¬ 
fessional reputation to consider, and, as you say, a fellow 
has to do what he thinks right ! ” 

In the case of another traitor the poet has been able to 
record the pleasing fact that the nobler nature within him 
stirred to life after he had been similarly jumped on. If 
the Rook had a nobler nature he kept it carefully tucked 
out of sight. All the same, he flinched a little under 
Dixie’s irony. 

“ What about the thumb-print on the letter, though ? ” 
asked Mason. The question soimded a little ominous, 
although it still seemed beyond the bounds of belief that 
anyone could really be taking Cuyst’s and the Rook’s 
monstrous accusations seriously. 

“ That’s just what I’ve been saying all the time,” chirped 


up the Rook, distinctly encouraged. “If 
I hadn't spotted tl;e bit from Dixie’s 
shoe I shouldn’t have thought about 
getting his thumb¬ 
print. And if I 
hadn’t seen that 
his thumb-print 
was a second 
edition of the one 
on the envelope I 
shouldn’t have re¬ 
membered t hat lie 
wanted to borrow 
the two quid a 
couple of hours 
before the notes 
melted out of the 
envelope, and so 
w 7 e might never 
have caught him 
out there, either.” 

“Wrong again. 
Rook!” said 
Dixie. “Give 
Cuyst a little lime¬ 
light, too. He 
w as shouting from 
the house - tops 
that I’d been try¬ 
ing to sponge on 
him to the tune of 
tw^o quid long be¬ 
fore you butted 
in, if you remem¬ 
ber.” 

You could have 
seen Cuyst’s scowl 
across a contin¬ 
ent. Still, no one 
but an idiot 
would have 
t hought he looked 
happy. 

“ Stop ragging, 
Dixie, please,” said Plunkett miserably. “ These lunatics 
are accusing you of some pretty sickening things, you 
know\ Would you mind telling us exactly what hap¬ 
pened that day? ” 

“ Why on earth should I mind ? ” asked Dixie. “ I 
thought I’d yanked it all out for you just now, though. I 
wanted two quid and I wanted it before post time. That 
I’d a horribly pressing reason for wanting it you may have 
gathered. I asked Foljambe and a goodisli few other 
chaps to lend it me, Cuyst among the rest — but you may 
have gathered that, too ! It was no go, though. It wasn’t 
my day. The subscription to the window had cleared 
everybody out. When I found I couldn’t lay my hands on 
the money 1 wrote some letters. They were all fearfully 
urgent and, as I’d run the time so close, I thought of that 
crazy window T stunt. I was the worst sort of fool, of 
course, though I’ve done the trick lots of times when I 
w r as a kid, and come off without a scratch. Neither 
Isaacs nor Bletso was about, so I opened the window and 
climbed out. But when I got on the leads I remembered 
something important that I’d forgotten to put in one of 
the letters. I climbed in again, sprinted back to my study* 
got the envelope open — the gum had hardly stuck and I’d 
no trouble with it—and shoved down the extra bit I wanted 
to say. Then the Rook came in and offered to go to 
the post for me on his bike. I wouldn’t let him, but got 
him to lend me his bike.” 

“ Did you catch the post ? ” somebody asked. 

Dixie’s face shadowed. “ Yes,” he answered shortly. 

“ I suppose you didn’t happen to notice if the letter 
with the notes in it was on the bureau, as Isaacs declares ? ” 
asked Plunkett hesitatingly. 


I crept down with a candle to the boot-hole that night, and examined everyone's 
shoes. ” (See page 469.) 
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* c Not -1 ! ” said Dixie. “ I was far too rushed to notice 
anything. Still, it may have been, for all I know. I 
certainly didn’t pick it up, though, and plant a neat 
thumb-print on it to give the Rook the chance of trotting 
out his tricks for us.” 

He sat down as though he had nothing further to add 
But happening to glance round he saw a look on a good 
many faces which, if it wasn’t exactly doubt, was so like it 
tliat involuntarily he stiffened up. 

“ Have you any idea how the thumb-print got on the 
envelope ? ” asked Plunkett in a worried sort of way. 

“ Not an earthly,” answered Dixie. 

“ Perhaps you touched it when Isaacs brought you the 


notes to change ? ” suggested a School house senior in a 
sanguine tone. 

But Dixie blotted out even this forlorn hope. “ Isaacs 
never let the envelope out of his hand,” he said. “ Ho 
took out the notes to show me, but that was all there was 
to it.” 

“ What about touching it later on, though ? ” sneered 
Pease, and the imputation was all the more deadly, con¬ 
sidering that he belonged to Dixie’s own house. 

“ Oh, he wouldn’t do such a thing, would he ? ” gibed 
Lyons. Like Pease he looked at Cuyst for approbation. 

Again there were cries of “ Shame ! ” Not as many as 
before by a long way, though. 


✓ 

CHAPTER VIII 

PUTTING IT TO THE VOTE. 



“ ’INI beastly sorry, Dixie,” said Plunkett. “ But 
1 can't you tell us a little more ? ” 
jS “ How do you mean ? ” asked Dixie coldly. 

“Well, 1 suppose you couldn’t say who the letters 
-were to?” Plunkett threw out the suggestion reluctantly. 

A look of bitter trouble clouded Dixie's eyes. “ No,” 
he answered quietly, ” I’m afraid 1 couldn't.” 

“ Or what you wanted the two pounds for ? ” suggested 
Plunkett more unhappily than ever. 

“ Nor that, either,” Dixie told him with a touch of 
hauteur. 

A dissatisfied murmur went round, ending in something 
that sounded uncommonly tike a liiss. 


Mason wasn’t one of Dixie's intimates. But their 
relations had been sufficiently friendly to make the hostile 
note in his voice when he spoke now, significant of the way 
the feelings of the meeting were veering round. “ I don’t 
want to rub it in, Dixie,” he said, “ but can’t you try 
and be a bit more helpful ? Yqu must see for yourself 
how fishy it all is.” 

“ Fishy ! ” repeated Dixie freezingly. 

“ Confoundedly fishy ! ” retorted Mason, stung by his 
tone. 

Heie the Rook, who seemed to think he had been out 
of the picture long enough, again took the field. “ 1 put 
it. to you, Dixie,” he said, employing a legal phrase of which 
he was obviously proud, “I put it to you that 
when you opened the envelope again it was not 
to add some footling postscript, but to shove 
in the notes you’d just nicked from Isaacs’ 
bureau ? ” 

Everyone knew what Dixie was being accused 
of by this time, of course. Still, such limpid 
plainness of speech as this could not fail to 
cause a sensation. Solomon, with a splutter 
of invective, would have gone for the speaker 
if Dixie had not laid a restraining hand on his 
arm. Perhaps it was because Foljambe thought 
the Rook not worth powder and shot that he 
made no movement on his own part. 

“I put it to you,” continued the Rook, 
enjoying his triumph, “ that when you snatched 
up one of your letters, it was because you didn’t 
want me to see who it was addressed to ? ” 

He had got there all right this time, it seemed. 
A wave of intense feeling passed over Dixie's 
face, leaving it very hard and set. 

“ Did you really snatch up the letter, 
Dixie ? ” asked Plunkett. It didn't sound 
like Dixie, somehow'. 

“ Ye»s,” answered Dixie. “I hadn’t any use 
for the Rook squinting at my correspondence. 
1 didn’t know then that lie’s the sort of chap 
who goes about with his eye glued to key¬ 
holes, and felt a beast for distrusting him. 
Now I know it w : as instinct.” 

“ You must have been writing to a wrong 
’tin, an’ no mistake, to mind the Rook know¬ 
ing who he was as much as all that ! ” 
observed Lyon, and, unmannerly though the 
words were, they echoed the sentiments of a 
good many people. 

“ Drop that! ” said Dixie with such a sudden 
dangerous heat that Lyon involuntarily edged 
up a little nearer to Cuyst, whose six-foot-two 
of hefty bone and muscle offered an assurance 
of protection against a little chap like Dixie. 
Plunkett changed the subject. But an 


“A perfect forest of hands went up on the instant.” [See page 474.) 
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indefinable difference was creeping into his manner. He 
didn’t, for instance, think it necessary to apologise to the 
defendant-, which position Dixie was rapidly being made 
to assume, when he observed :— 

“ Dixie has just said that you were one of the chaps he 
tried his luck with that day, Foljambe ? ” 

“Well, what about it?” answered Foljambe sullenly, 
but for some reason avoiding Dixie’s eye as carefully as 
the Rook had done at the beginning of the meeting. “ Of 
course, he came to me. I’d have lent it him like a shot 

if I’d had it, too. I did offer to write home-” He 

switched off suddenly realising that the admission was a 
damaging one. 

“There ! What did I tell you ?” cried the Rook ex¬ 
citedly. “ Bet you anything he said he couldn’t wait.” 

“ What the dickens has it got to do with you what he 
said ? ” retorted Foljambe furiously. 

“ Well, if it’s not got to do with him it’s got to do with 
the rest of us all right,” said Mason uncompromisingly. 

“ We’ve jolly well got to get to the bottom of this.” 

“ What did Dixie say when you offered to write home, 
Foljambe ? ” asked Plunkett. 

Foljambe hesitated so long that Dixie looked at him in 
surprise. “ Don’t be such an ass, Foljambe,” he said. 

“ Put them on to what they want to know', of course.” 

“ Well, he said the money wasn’t any good to him unless 
ho could tap somebody for it that night—or something 
like that,” Foljambe told them grudgingly. 

“ Did you notice anything queer about his manner ? ” 
asked Plunkett. 

Now, it will be remembered that Foljambe had noticed 
something very queer about Dixie’s manner to which, if 
he had been clever at finding the right word, he w^ould 
have applied the term “ desperate.” He didn’t say so, • 
however. But he didn't put up a story, either. “ He was 
mopish,” he said, and sat dowrn with such a determined 
air of not allowing himself to be cross-examined further 
that Plunkett let him alone. 

“ Who else did Dixie try to borrow the money from ? ” 
asked Plunkett next, and it was significant of his changed 
view-point that he didn’t put the question to Dixie him¬ 
self. 

“ Me ! ” answered the Rook eagerly. 

“ Oh, shut up ! ” exclaimed Plunkett morosely. “ Wo’ro 
fed up with hearing that he tried to touch you and Cuyst 
for it. Anybody else ? ” 

“ Solomon,” said Dixie, doing his bit to help. 

Old Sol w ? as as straight as Foljambe, really. But he . 
had a more elastic sort of mind where his pals were con¬ 
cerned. He wouldn’t have supplied Plunkett w T ith that 
particular piece of information if he had been left to him¬ 
self. But he got up now smiling amiably. 

“ Of course, he came to me,” he said. “ You don’t 
suppose I shouldn’t have gone to him if I’d been hard up 
for two quid, do you ? I was frightfully sick I couldn’t 
let him have it—window’, you know. I advised him to 
try Cuyst, worse luck ! ” 

“ What had he to say to that ? ” asked Plunkett. 

Solomon considered. Then recollection came in a 
dazzling flood. “ He said,” he told them, sunning himself 
in the remembrance, “ What ! that poisonous beast ? 
I’d rather choke myself ! ” 

“ Dry up, Sol,” ordered Dixie sharply, while a burst 
of laughter went up and everyone stared at Cuyst to see 
how he took it. He didn’t flush this time, but sat staring 
straight in front of him, a very bitter look upon his face. 

“ Go on,” said Plunkett with the first happy expression 
he had worn that day. “ What happened next ? ” 

“ Oh, well,” said Solomon, gleefully raking up these 
ashes of the past, “ of course I said I quite saw he’d 
hate to ask Cuyst. Still, we both agreed that it was 
long odds against him being cleared out like the 
rest of us, as wo couldn’t fancy him forking out much for 
the window-” 

“ Chuck it, I tell you, Sol ! ” Dixie’s voice was so steely 
that Solomon shut up like a knife. Dixie hadn’t troubled 


to look at Cuyst before, but he looked full at him now. 
“ Sorry, Cuyst,” he said simply and sincerely. “ I hadn’t 
meant you to hear that, of course.” 

As Cuyst made no reply his feelings couldn’t be gathered 
from his words. His looks were murderous. If those 
sullen eyes of his hid another feeling it would have taken 
a very subtle person to detect it. 

“ Cuyst has had his innings about your interview with 
him, Dixie,” said Plunkett brusquely. “ Perhaps you’d 
like to tell us about it on your own.” 

But Dixie shook his head. “ Nothing doing,” he said. 
“ Cuyst and I had our little chat as you’ve heard. But 
it happened to be private, as private as I’ve alw’ays thought 
a fellow’s letters were, till to-day.” 

Was the odd look on Cuyst’s face relief ? Nobody 
knew better than himself how badly he had shown up on 
the occasion in question. Rather than lend Dixie the 
notes which w’ould have meant so much to him he had 
actually tom them up before his face. It had been done 
on an impulse of savage resentment to pay off an old grudge, 
but he could imagine the school giving him a very bad ten 
minutes if it ever came to hear the details of the transac¬ 
tion. But it wasn’t going to hear them, it seemed, ow r ing 
to Dixie’s odd ideas of the things it behoved a gentleman 
not to tell. 

“ Cuyst didn’t seem to think it private,” somebody 
objected. 

“ He wouldn’t,” said Dixie tranquilly. 

“ Was anybody in your study when you came back from 
Isaacs ? ” asked Plunkett. But any hope he may have 
entertained that Dixie could produce witnesses to vouch 
for the fact that he hadn’t entered his study flaunting his 
ill-gotten gains were doomed to disappointment. 

“ Not a soul,” said Dixie. “ Come to think of it, I’d 
just bundled the kids out.” 

“ What for ? ” asked Plunkett. 

“The usual tiling,” Dixie told him. “Scrapping and 
making a row.” 

“ I put it to you,” said the Rook excitedly, “ I put it 
to you that you turned ’em out so that you could have 
the field clear when you popped back w r ith the notes ? ” 

Dixie ignored him so thoroughly that for a moment the 
Rook was brought to a check. Not for long, though. 
“ There’s another thing, Plunkett,” he confided to that 
unresponsive person; “ from the very start, Dixie tried 
to make everyone believe that the notes had been dropped, 
or lost or something, and not bagged. You ask Isaacs.” 

“ You ask your grandmother ! ” snapped Plunkett. 
But he sighed a little, too. He liked—or had liked—Dixio 
awfully. But the time seemed coming when he would be 
able to like him no longer. The circumstantial evidence 
which the Rook was piling up sounded horribly convincing. 

“ Did Dixie try to make out that the notes hadn’t been 
pinched, Isaacs ? ” he asked reluctantly. 

“ Rather ! ” answered Isaacs. “ He nearly snapped my 
head off when I said someone must have been in and 
collared ’em. Cawdor heard him.” 

“You haven’t put yourself out to do much explaining 
so far, Dixie,” sneered Mason ; “ but perhaps you can bring 
yourself to tell us why you gave Isaacs beahs for just 
saying the notes had been pinched.” 

Dixie was.willing to oblige to this extent it seemed. 
“ ‘ Pinched ’ didn’t strike me as a pretty word, do you 
know r ,” he said coolly. “ Besides, it doesn’t come as 
natural to me as it does to the Rook to think one of us 
could be a thief.” 

“ Not good enough ! ” declared Mason, and it wasn’t 
the only unfriendly comment. Plunkett, from his place 
on the platform, had no difficulty in perceiving tlio 
gathering hostility of glances that were coming Dixie’s way. 

“ Then, you won't explain, Dixie ? ” he asked harshly, 
but with a pleading sound in his voice, too. 

“ I’ve nothing to explain,” declared Dixie proudly. 

A chorus of angry protest came up. From all sides there 
rose cries of “ Oh, haven’t you ? ” “ Who were your letters 
to ? ” “ Why were you so mad to get two quid, then ? ” 
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For all his courage Dixie was beginning to look very 
strained. He let the tumult subside a little and then 
turned and faced the meeting. “ I’m sorry I can’t tell 
you chaps what you want to know,” he said quietly, almost 
gently. “ I would if I could, though it’s nothing to do with 
you. But I should be letting someone down if I did.” 

44 Who ? ” The unbelieving question swelled up at him. 

Dixie looked at the crow'd with fastidious distaste. 
44 Nobody here,” he told them. 44 Nobody belonging to 
Whamcliffe at all. You’ll have to take my w r ord for it that, 
even if 1 gave you his name—which I’m not going to do—it 
wouldn’t bring you a bit nearer to finding Isaacs’ notes.” 


They listened, unconvinced. “ Too much camouflage ! ” 
said Mason. “ What we want to know is, did you pinch the 
notes—yes or no ? ” 

Dixie’s poverty in the matter of inches had been made 
public property by the Rook. All the same, he had an 
effect of looking down on Mason now. 44 That’s an insult. 
Mason,” he said with a cold dignity beyond his years. 
44 But since you can ask such a rotten question, I’ll answer 
it, once for all. I never set eyes on Isaacs’ notes after he 
left my study. As to the thumb mark on the envelope, 
w hich the Rook is making such a song about, I know nothing 
about it. I’ve no more to say, Plunkett. If anyone else 
wants to ask me if I’m a thief I shan’t answer him.” 

He hadn’t raised his voice or lost his temper, but he sat 
dowm with a little air of finality that was curiously im¬ 
pressive. 

Everyone had something to say, and Plunkett let the 
talk go on while he himself sat wrapped in gloom, ap¬ 
parently turning^ things over in his mind. He only woke 
up when Mason flung a question straight at him like a 
bomb. 


44 What are you going to do about it, Plunkett ? ” he 
demanded. 

44 Oh, I don’t know,” answered Plunkett glumly, and 
this indecision from a fellow 7 who generally knew his own 
mind so thoroughly showed how 7 much he hated the whole 
thing. 

At this point Isaacs made a diversion. “ Yes, but 
what about my notes, Plunkett ? ” he quavered. 44 Unless 
I can prove that they’ve been bagged, the Doctor won’t 
refund them.” 

44 That w on’t upset me much,” Plunkett told him. 

44 No, but it will me, Plunkett,” Isaacs reminded him 
plaintively. 

Plunkett glanced in a harassed sort of way at the quiet 
figure on the front form. 44 Look here, Dixie,” he burst 
out w r ith an amount of feeling you w r ould never have 
expected from such a hard case as he had alw 7 aj 7 s shown 
himself to be. 44 You seem to have made a pretty tidy 
mess of things. But if you’Jl just own up that you 
were in the cart and grabbed up the notes on an 
impulse, we’ll try to hush the beastly thing up, won’t 
we, you chaps ? ” 

The answers that came back to him were con¬ 
flicting. Some generous assent there was, certainly. 
But there was a gathering undercurrent, too, 
in which wrath seemed the predominant note. 
Then everyone w T aited in tense silence for 
Dixie’s answer. 

44 That’s an insult, too, Plunkett,” he said in 
level tones. 44 Besides, I told you I’d no more 
to say.” 

But Solomon had by this time tumbled to 
w hat was happening. 44 You don’t mean to 
say that you really believe Dixie did a low r - 
down thing like that, do you, Plunkett ? ” 
he asked incredulously. 

44 Don’t ask mo ! ” returned Plunkett 
querulously. 

44 Why, old Dixie couldn’t play a dirty gamo 
.if he tried, you ass,” affirmed Solomon 
staunchly. 

44 Hear, hear ! ” 

Amidst all that big crowd of boys there was 
only one voice to say that, a squeaky treble 
voice that made everyone w ho heard it marvel. 

Plunkett seemed glad of any interruption 
that would stave off the moment of culminating 
unpleasantness which he saw 7 ahead of him. 

44 Who said that ? ” he asked abruptly. 

44 Me ! ” came in agitated confession from 
the Junior ranks. 

44 Who’s 4 me’ ? ” demanded Plunkett. “Here, 
shove him along, you chaps.” 

The command being duly executed, the 
owner of the voice eventually materialised in 
the person of Lavender. 

Wharncliffe held no high opinion of Lavender, pour 
cause. He was the rowdiest of a rowdy tribe, and with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Pippin, the limit in fags. 
Loyalty to Dixie w’hom lie systematically tricked and 
plagued was the last virtue you would ever have expected 
of him. 

Plunkett glanced at him moodily, and Lavender, his 
impudent little face rather white about the gills for once, 
waited quakingly what should befall him. 

44 What makes you think Dixie didn’t pinch the notes ? ” 
asked the Captain abruptly. 

“ Because he wouldn’t know 7 how 7 to,” answered Dixie’s 
fag, with what they all realised was a compliment, although 
a queer one. 

“ But we’ve proved he did it, you silly little idiot,” 
interrupted Cawdor; 44 We’ve.got his thumb-print.” 

“ Oh, that rot ! ” was Master Lavender's comment. 

“ You want a jolly good licking,” said Cawdor heatedly. 
44 And I’ve a good mind to give it you, too, for cheek.” 

44 Oh, I might have something to say to that,” said 
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Dixie evenly. “ Have you finished with the kid, Plun¬ 
kett ?—yes ? Then, cut back to j our seat, Lavender, and 
dry up.” 

Lavender, who up till now had disobeyed Dixie on 
principle, went like a lamb. 

Plunkett gave an angry sigh. Then he took the plunge 
he had been dreading all along, with an almost ferocious 
abruptness. 

“ We’ll put it to the vote,” he said. 44 Hands up those 
who think Dixie bagged the notes.” 

A perfect forest of hands went up on the instant 
“ That’ll do ! ” said Plunkett. 44 Now hands up ihose who 
think he didn’t.” 

At first only Solomon's hand could be seen, sturdily 
upraised. A second afterwards Bletso followed his. example. 
Then two wildly waggling hands among the Juniors at 
the back attracted their attention. On investigation, 
however, both were seen to belong to Lavender, who 
evidently believed that if a thing were worth doing at all 
it was worth doing well. 

“ The ayes have it ! ” said Mason dryly, but only Lyon 
and Pease were heard to laugh. 

“ What about you, Foljambe ? ” asked Plunkett, ob¬ 
serving that the latter’s hands had remained immovable 
throughout. 44 It’s no good sitting there like an image. 
Do you think Dixie bagged the notes, or don’t you ? ” 

44 I don’t know what to think,” answered Foljambe 
morosely. “ I should never have believed that a pal 
of mine could be a wrong Tin.” 

Dixie flung him a look in which pain and surprise were 
about equally blended. But he only said curtly, 44 Don't 
let that worry you. If you don’t know what to think, 
you can consider our being pals off.” 

44 Well, that’s about as far as we can get,” said Plunkett. 
“ I’ll tell the Doctor.” 

44 But aren’t we going to do anything to Dixie ? ” pro¬ 
tested Lyon, with the air of one who is being done out of 
his just dues. 

“ It’s up to the Doctor now. I’m fed up,” declared 
Plunkett, and looked it. “ You’d better go to your 


study, Dixie, I think, and wait there till he. sends 
for you.” 

Dixie got up without haste and made a quite unem 
barrassed progress to the door. But he was not to be left 
in splendid isolation, it seemed. Solomon jumped up and 
lumbered after him. 

“ Here, what’s your hurry, old man ? ” he said. 44 Wait 
a jiff,” and, catching up to him, he tucked his hand through 
Dixie’s arm. At the same time there came a scurry from 
the back forms and Lavender emerged, dusty and dis¬ 
hevelled, from among the numerous legs which had tried to 
impede his progress. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” demanded Plunkett, 
staring at the apparition. 

“ Nothing, Plunkett,” answered Lavender. “ But I’ve 
got to get Dixie’s tea, you know.” And with an air of that 
being the only thing on earth that mattered, the small boy 
made a hurried but distinctly effective exit. 

Cuvst was one of the first to push his way out, and a few 
strides of those long legs of his brought him abreast of 
Dixie and Solomon who were making their way across 
the Quad to their own House. 

With his shoulder almost touching Dixie’s, Cuyst 
sneered in his -face. “ That’s two paid back,” he an¬ 
nounced. 

“ Two what ? ” demanded Dixie genuinely astonished, 
and it was not calculated to add to Cuvst’s vanity to find 
that the revenge which seemed such a big thing to him had 
been actually forgotten altogether by his enemy. 

“ Tw o of the strokes,” answered Cuyst, the mere 
fact of having to explain at all making him feel ridiculous. 

44 Oh, 1 remember now. The vendetta,” said Dixie, 
and laughed. 

44 You'll laugh on the wrong side of your mouth when 
the Doctor sends you packing,” cried Cuyst violently. 

54 My good Cuyst,” said Dixie, using a form of address 
which Cuyst loathed from the bottom of his soul. 44 The 
doctor, being a sportsman—-an advantage you don't happen 
to share with him, do you know—won’t do anything of 
the kind. Come on, Sol.” 


CHAPTER IX 


TELLING THE DOf.TOR. 


F OR the first time in his ex¬ 
perience Dixie found him¬ 
self partakingof a first-class 
tea in his own study. His 
jug flowed with milk to an extent 
which suggested that someone 
else’s share had been poured 
into it, w T hile if anybody went 
short of butter that day it was 
certainly not the Head of the 
House. His tea, as a rule, was 
either fiercely acrid or a com¬ 
pound which suggested watered 
water. To-day, it was tea 
mirabilis, and this in spite of 
the fact that Lavender had had 
to give a single-handed display, 
his fellow* fag being conspicuous 
by liis absence. Dixie made no comment on the fact 
that- the Pippin was out of the picture, while, so far from 
professing any extravagant gratitude to Lavender himself, 
lie accepted his ministrations as a matter of course, 
merely remarking that, now* he’d found out that tea¬ 
making was his speciality, he’d see that he kept it up. 
Still, Lavender liked this way of handling the situation a 
good deal better than if Dixie had fallen on his neck, a 
mode of procedure that would have plunged him into an 
agony of embarrassment. 

As for Solomon, lie was very far from wanting to fall 
on anybody’s neck, it seemed. lie was at first too scan¬ 



dalised at the day's happenings to do full justice to Laven¬ 
der’s excellent toast, though he made up for this later. 
From time to time he muttered invectives which sounded 
like high explosives. 44 I’d never have believed it of 
Foljambe,” he burst out at length, 44 would you ? ” 

44 No,” said Dixie, his mouth very hard. 4 * But don’t 
talk about him please, old chap.” 

Solomon shut up like a knife. He was far too sorry for 
Dixie to risk touching him on the raw again. 

Meanwhile, Plunkett had been busy. With the same 
inexorable celerity with which he had summoned the 
meeting he now* proceeded to communicate what had passed 
therein to the Doctor. 

Under other circumstances, the Doctor might have been 
pleased to receive a visit from the Captain of the school. 
But Plunkett’s face, which was about as cheerful as the 
Slough of Despond, enlightened him from the start that a 
friendly chat was the last purpose in the world he had in 
view. 

44 Well, Plunkett ? ” said the Doctor without asking 
him to sit down. 

In a wooden voice, and without any waste of words, 
Plunkett recounted all that had taken place at the meeting. 
He recapitulated all the damning evidence against Dixie 
which had been collected by the Rook. He related how 
he himself had put the question of Dixie’s guilt or inno¬ 
cence to the vote and how the school had given it against 
him. He then waited in heavy silence for the Doctor’s 
comments. 

44 Didn't anybody, at all, believe in Dixie ? ” asked the 
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Doctor, whose face during the recital had remained im¬ 
passive. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Plunkett- “ Solomon and Bletso 
and Lavender.” 

“ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ! ” mur¬ 
mured the Doctor. He gave Plunkett a look which, 
enigmatic as it was, the Captain didn’t make the mistake 
of supposing was one of unqualified admiration. “ How 
long have you known Dixon, Plunkett ? ” lie asked 
abruptly. 

“ He came a term or two after me, sir,” answered Plun¬ 
kett. “ We were Juniors together.” 

“ And, knowing him for that length of time, do you really 
believe he crept into the study* of a Middle-school boy and 
stole money which had been sent him for a birthday 
present ? ” the Doctor demanded. 

“ It’s the last thing I should have expected of him, sir,” 
answered the Captain, little beads of perspiration beginning 


“ 4 So 1 hear you don’t like being called a thief ! * 

to come out over his forehead. If the Doctor really did 
hold the reins as loosely as Whamcliffe fondly supposed 
he had a singularly disagreeable way of putting questions. 
There was a tang to them somewhere that was anything 
but soothing. “ The evidence was frightfully strong, sir,” 
he added protestingly. 

“ Strong enough to make you believe that a fellow like 
Dixon would have allowed me to punish the whole school 
rather than confess ? ” asked the Doctor. 

Plunkett, self-reliant fellow that he usually was, looked 
up at him almost helplessly. “ I begged him to confess 
at the meeting, sir,” he said. “ I promised that if he’d 
only own up that he’d taken the notes on an impulse, I’d 
try and hush the thing up.” 

“ And what had he to say to that ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ He said it was an insult, sir,” answered Plunkett, 
speaking rather wryly. 

“ Strange ! ” said the Doctor. “ But believe me, 
Plunkett, there are some queer people in the world who 
don’t like to have it supposed that they could steal even 
on an impulse. That will do for the present, though. Tell 


Cawdor to come to me at once. You might add that he 
need not trouble to bring with him the magic-lantern 
slides — or was it finger-prints ? — with which he so kindly 
illustrated your meeting for you.” 

Plunkett left the study quite rapidly. He found himself 
thinking over the conversation afterwards with feelings 
that grew more rasped every time he tried to remember 
exactly what had been said. The Doctor could not have 
been said to have gone out of his way to make himself 
agreeable. All the same, Plunkett caught himself wanting 
to set himself right with him. And he no longer considered 
him as a weakling. Oh, no, anything but that ! 

He disliked having to fetch Cawdor personally. If the 
Doctor had been in a more winsome mood, or if he hadn’t 
tacked on that personal message, he would have sent a fag 
to execute his behest. As it w’as, he found himself doing 
exactly as he had been directed. 

“ Oh, come in,” said Cawdor with something like relief 
in his voice at the sight of his 
visitor. He was having his 
tea alone, an unusual thing 
for him. On any other day 
he would have been having 
it with Dixie or Foljambe. 
But Dixie was out of the ques¬ 
tion, and Foljambe, regarded 
os a host, in his present mood 
did not make a wild appeal 
to him. Still, though he 
wouldn’t have confessed it, he 
felt unaccountably lonely. 
“ Come and have tea,” he 
said to Plunkett now with 
almost feverish hospitality. 

“ Not me ! ” answered 
Plunkett in his worst- manner. 
Had the invitation been issued 
by a cockroach he couldn’t 
have put more starch into his 
refusal. “You’re to go to the 
Doctor. And you’re not to 
take your bag of tricks with 
you—your finger-prints and 
envelopes an’ that.” 

“ W hy not ? ” asked Cawdor 
blankly. It seemed to him 
beyond the bounds of belief 
that anyone could refuse the 
chance of inspecting these 
masterpieces of human in¬ 
genuity from choice. 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t any 
, c . - . taste ! ” suggested Plunkett 

{ ee page 47 J with irony. “But I should 

advise you to get a move on, 
you know’. He said I w r as to send you at once, and he’s 
the sort of brute whp, if you happened to keep him waiting, 
wouldn’t think twice about mentioning it.” 

The Doctor, in spite of that empty coat-sleeve of his, 
looked quite a formidable figure, Cawdor thought, as he 
entered the study. And he couldn’t quite get the hang 
of his first remark, which was : — 

“ Well, Cawdor, so I hear you have been distinguishing 
yourself.” 

Cawdor’s gratified smirk stopped half-way and he looked 
at the Doctor doubtfully. The latter continued in the same 
non-committal way :— 

“ 1 have sent for you now to tell me in detail how you 
managed to trap ybur friend, Dixon.” 

The question might have been put more tactfully. But 
perhaps the Doctor was as deficient in that quality os, 
according to Plunkett, he was in taste. His next question 
certainly inclined Cawdor to think so. 

“ When did you first begin to spy upon him ? ” he asked, 
bringing out the obnoxious word very clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly. 
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Regarded as an opening *to the conversation, it wasn’t 
encouraging. And the Rook, somehow, found it un¬ 
expectedly difficult to get on with hi9 story. But he was 
made to tell it right through. When he floundered, or 
wanted to gloss some things over—the very things lie had 
related with pride at the Meeting,—the Doctor’s quiet but 
unaccountably stinging questions spurred him on to 
exhaustive revelation. “And after you had entered the 
study of your unsuspecting friend, under pretence of 
needing a piece of string, what happened then ? ” “ What 
was the cunning trick by which you obtained his measure¬ 
ments ? ” “ Was that after you had betrayed him at the 
Meeting or before ? ” 

The Doctor continued the pitiless catechism until the 
Rook could bear it no longer. His answers trailed off 
and he stood looking at his questioner in a depressed sort 
of way. Even his blue-black hair, which, as a rule, looked 
as though he had poured a whole bottle of brilliantine over 
it, seemed to have lost its lustre. 

The silence that ens-ued was more depressing than the 
questioning even. And when the Doctor broke it, at 
last, it was not to cheer the Rook up. 

“ You seem to have missed your vocation, Cawdor,” 
lie observed. 

The Rook looked hurt. Then, for want of something 
better to say,.he fell back on the formula w hich had already 
excited Dixie’s derision. “ I had to do what I thought 
right, sir,” he muttered feebly. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean you had mistaken your vocation of 
gentleman, although 1 can undeixtand your falling into 
that error,” said the Doctor blandly. “ What I meant to 
convey was that, even as a detective, I should consider you 
rather a poor type.” 

Cawdor pondered over this, looking very sick meanwhile. 
“ But it would r.ever have been found out that it was 
Dixie if it hadn’t been for me, sir,” he protested dejectedly. 

“Ah!” said the Doctor cryptically. “Well, there is 
no need for me to tell you that you have mistaken your 
vocation for friendship, Cawdor, since you evidently never 
had one.” He rang the bell and when the butler appeared 
said, “Tell Master Dixon I should like to see him,” with a 
mildness singularly at variance w T ith his method of sum¬ 
moning the Rook himself. 

When the butler had departed on his errand he turned 
to Cawdor again. “ It is just possible that Dixon might 
prefer to see me alone, Cawdor,” he said, his voice as smooth 
as paste. “ As he must have 1 .d a trying day w e will spare 
him any further recital of your underground triumphs, I 
think. You may go.” 

Caw’dor went as rapidly as Plunkett had done. He 
scudded down the corridor at his best pace, too. He had 
done what he thought right, of course—although no one 
seemed to give him any credit for it—but he wanted to 
meet Dixie as little as the Doctor seemed to think Dixie 
would want to meet him. 

When Dixie entered the Doctor’s study a few minutes 
later it was easy to see that the surmise that he had had 
a trying day was correct. It may even have occurred to 
the Doctor that he had had just about as much as he could 
stand. 

“ Sit down, Dixon,” he said in a cordial voice, a voice 
which neither Plunkett nor Cawdor would have recognised. 
He indicated a friendly and distinctly unofficial-looking 
chair close to his own. And when Dixie had accepted 
the invitation he added in a voice as unofficial as his chair :— 

“ So I hear you don’t like being called a thief ! ” 

“ No, sir,” said Dixie soberly. But there w r as a very 
grateful look in the tired eyes which met the Doctor’s 
humorous ones. 

“ I shouldn’t care about it myself, ” agreed the Doctor. 
“ I might even go to the extreme lengths you appeal* to 
have gone to and consider it an insult. By the way, 
are you going to tell me why you w anted the two pounds ? ” 

“ If I have to, sir,” answered Dixie. 

“ Well, you haven’t, my dear chap,” said the Doctor. 
“ Disabuse your mind for ever of that idea. Plunkett 


says you publicly declared that you knew' no more about 
Isaacs' notes than the rest of us, and that even if you told 
us your reason for wanting the money it wouldn’t bring us 
a bit nearer to finding them. I take your word on that 
matter as absolutely as I should expect you to take mine. 
I had quite another reason for asking.” There was a 
short pause and, though neither Plunkett nor Cawdor 
would ever have believed it, the speaker’s manner became 
almost shy. “ Why did you ask Foljambe to lend you the 
two pounds, Dixon ? ” he inquired abruptly'. 

“ Because he’s— was, I mean—a friend of mine, sir,” 
Dixie said at once. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with letting an older friend— 
if you will allow me to call myself one—do his bit ? ” asked 
the Doctor, laughing in a boyish, embarrassed sort of way. 
“ Do vou still need the money ? Will vou let me lend it 
you ? ” 

Dixie’s mouth drooped suddenly like a hurt child’s. 
“ Not now, sir,” he said quietly. “ It’s too late.” 

“ Sorry,” said the Doctor, and anyone would have liked 
to liave a friend who could say it as sympathetically as that. 

“ I’d like awfully to tell you, sir,” Dixie exclaimed. 
“ But it’s a thing that would hurt someone else if it got out. 
At least, he thinks it w r ould. I shouldn’t hide it, if it was 
me.” 

“ That will do, Dixie,” said the Doctor. “ I don't 
want to force your confidence. Things will come out all 
right in the end for you. In the meantime—carry on ! ” 

It was what the speaker had done himself, as a matter 
of course, with death right on top of him. The courage 
in his voice was like a challenge. It put the life back into 
Dixie's tired eyes again. 

The next day, in Hall, the Doctor casually broke it to 
the school that the mystery of Isaacs’ lost notes was still 
unsolved. Plunkett had, he said, placed before him 
certain superficial evidence which seemed to implicate the 
Head of Mr. Cator’s house. He was pained and disappointed 
to find that the school had accepted this evidence on its 
face value. He himself had interviewed Dixon and ac¬ 
cepted his word that he w*as innocent in the matter. Ho 
should expect them to do the same. Meanwhile, they 
were still to consider themselves gated. 

They listened in sullen silence. But the looks they cast 
at the person in whose impeccability they had just been 
ordered to believe were actually corrosive in quality. 
Dixie himself made no effort either to return or avoid tho 
baleful glances. But his attitude, at the same time, didn’t 
suggest meekness. 

Such consolation as the flesh-pots could afford him con¬ 
tinued to be supplied by Lavender. Dixie’s table groaned 
under a plethora of butter and milk which manifestly 
belonged elsew-here. But as before, his small factotum 
w r as in a majority of one. To-day, however, Dixie didn't 
let the phenomena pass imnoticed. 

“ Where’s the Pippin ? ” he inquired. 

Lavender became frightfully embarrassed. “ Oh, some¬ 
where about,” he answered lamely. 

“ Well, fetch him,” said Dixie. “ Tell him that, though 
it may seem a queer taste, I want him.” 

Lavender looked as though he might have said much. 
But glancing at Dixie’s face, and finding there nothing to 
encourage conversation, he departed on his errand. 

He ran the Pippin to earth in the Junior Common Room. 
His own entrance was not received with .any violent en¬ 
thusiasm, he noticed. As he had elected to share his Chiefs 
fortunes, the clan evidently intended that he should share 
his unpopularity too. 

But, as Mr. Greatheart would have said, Lavender was 
a cock of the right kind. “ You’re to go to Dixie,” ho 
said to the Pippin hardily. 

“ What for ? ” inquired the Pippin swaggoringly, but 
with a slight edginess in his voice. 

As he had just- been explaining volubly to everj one that 
his dignity would no longer permit him to serve such an 
outsider as Dixie, he could hardly have accepted the latter’s 
invitation even had he wished to. 
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whole, we ll lot the Pippin do his whack. I’ll attend to his 
show’ presently, though.” 

All the same, the Pippin wasn’t a mile out in his sup¬ 
position that the Seniors intended to make things warm 
for Dixie. Ever since the Captain's Meeting Cuyst had 
been instilling the idea that they owed it to themselves to 
send a gentleman of such marked thievish proclivities as 
Dixie had displayed to Coventry. From that to deciding 
that it would be only fitting to hoof him out from his 
position as Head of the House was but a step. 

Cuyst, when he troubled to interest himself in anything, 
worked according to plan. Thus, it was no accident that 
brought him face to face with the Rook in the Quad after 
Second Lesson. 

“ Got hold of any more promising clues ? ” he inquired. 
The admiration in his tones might have been laid on with 
a trowel. All the same, there was a familiarity about 
him that hadn’t been there the day before. ~ 


“ He wants you,” said Lavender, adding thoughtfully, 
44 He said it was a queer taste himself.” 

The Pippin looked huffed. “ Let him want ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ He won’t ! ” said Lavender with conviction. 

“Cheek !” cried young James, and the sentiment was 
endorsed by the rest. 

44 I’m not going to fag for a thief, that’s flat,” maintained 
the Pippin with his most swashbuckling air. 

44 Thief yourself ! ” retorted Lavender explosively. 

44 You shut up calling names, you little toad ! ” the clan 
yelled at him. 44 And you can jolly well get out of this 
Common Room.” 

44 I don’t want to come into the rotten place till it’s been 
disinfected ! ” Lavender assured them. 4 ‘ \\ hat am I to 
say to Dixie, Pippin ? Ho s waiting for you.” 

44 Tell him I’m not going to fag for an old Raffles like 
him,” answered the Pippin swaggeringlv. 

44 A rotten Bill Sikes ! ” added young James, w ho had 
literary pretensions. 

44 Well, Bill Sikes didn’t cheat at Exams, anyway ! ” 
retaliated Lavender. 

The wind seemed taken out of young James's sails, 
somehow’. That regrettable incident had occurred in his 
own career. And it was Dixie who had got him 
out of the scrape by advising full confession to the 
old Doctor. True, as in the days of old, 44 his skin 
had paid for him.” All the same, Whamcliffe was 
still enabled to enjoy his presence among 
them. Young James said no more. {SSftt 

Bubbles had been looking unhappy all 
through. 44 If only he hadn’t stolen money 
we shouldn’t ever have gone back on him, J 'Uy 
Lavender,” he said uneasily. 

44 If only your hair hadn’t been put in 1 

curl-papers by your nurse it wouldn’t ever ® 

1 ave curled,” was Lavender’s surprising i 
effort at repartee. 44 You really mean I’m 
to tell that tosh to Dixie, Pippin ? ” 

44 Of course ! ” said the Pippin. He may 
have wished that he hadn’t thrown down v. ■ 
the gage to his liege lord quite so unequivo¬ 
cally, perhaps. Still, if he was to maintain 
his somewhat precarious leadership over his 
clan there was no getting out of it. Besides 
it was only old Dixie. Besides, too, he w ould 
have plenty of backers. Why, it was all 
over the place already that the Seniors at 
Cator’s meant to send Dixie to Coventry 
and to boot him out from being Head of 
the House. Besides, and the Pippin always 
came back comfortably to the same point, 
it was only old Dixie, anyway. 

Lavender returned to Dixie’s study 
rather slowly. Though the Pippin’s message was explicit 
enough, it wasn’t an easy one to deliver. 

Dixie seemed surprised to find him unaccompanied by 
the individual hediad been expressly sent to fetch. 44 Didn’t 
you find him ? ” he asked. 

44 Yes, Dixie,” answered Lavender hesitatingly. 

44 Well ? ” said Dixie. 

44 He w'on’t come,” admitted Lavender at last. 

44 Why ? ” asked Dixie. 

1 .avender's face grew hot and he forebore to reply. 

Dixie looked at him firmly. 4 * Out with it ! ” he said. 
44 Why won’t he come ? ” 

44 Because—jjecause—he thinks you did ”—the small 
boy paused and then got out with what sounded like a 
choke— 44 what I know you didn’t do, Dixie.” 

44 Helped myself to Isaac’s notes ? ” asked Dixie coolly. 
44 You’d be a silly little ass if you ever thought I had.” 
But his voice was softer than his words—a lot softer, 
44 Here, you needn’t wash up,” he added as he saw his little 
fag making a grab at some dirty crockery, more to hide 
liis face, perhaps, than in any excessive devotion to duty. 
44 Shove the things to the end of the table. I think, on the 


I’m not going to fag for a thief, that’s flat, 
maintained the Pippin.” 
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fellows suffered gladly in the character of boss. But if he 
were really chosen Head of the House in Dixie’s place, as 
Cuyst was more than hinting would happen, it would be 
tantamount to a public vote of confidence in the integrity 
of his intentions. After such a gratifying mark of public 
favour Plunkett would no longer look at him as though he 
were a beetle, and the Doctor might perhaps desist from his 


efforts to make him feel ashamed of himself—painfully 
successful efforts if the truth were known. 

- “ I’ll go and see Foljambe about it,” he said slowly now. 

“ I should,” said Cuyst. His voice was still like soft 
soap, but he looked down from his great height at the 
Rook with a glance which he only just took the trouble 
to prevent being openly quizzical. 



AND STILL THE ANGLER BAITS HIS HOOK WITH HOPE!" 

(Anonymous Poet.) 


The Trees. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


T REES of the Mother-country, set in city or open ways. 
Beautiful, strong, and murmurous, will you receive my 
praise ? 

Praise of a boy who’s looked on you with eyes that are 
quick to see 

All the wealth you can shower on him that he as a king may 
be ! 

Poplar, and elm, and pinewood, 

Juniper, aspen, beech, 

Many a stately and fine wood. 

Near to the Londoner’s reach ! 

Bicycle over the highway. 

Out of tho city’s hum, 

And you’ll seo them by hill and hy way. 

Mighty arid massed, they come. 

Whitebeam, and oak, and yew-tree, 

Larches like showering rain, 

Many an old or new tree, 

Growing on hill or plain, 

' Como in your delicate graces. 

Come in your strength and might, 

Take the praise of a boy for your spaces 
Of tangled and dim delight ! 

Maple, and cedar, and cypress. 

Sycamore, willow, and ash. 

In valley and upland high pro s 
Together and know the lash 


Of east wind’s blowing, or fragrant 
Sting of a summer shower. 

Or birds, or the breezes vagrant 
On violet or primrose flower. 

Chestnut, and birch, and hornbeam. 

Lime, acacia, and plane, 

For seasons you’ve splendidly borne beam 
Of sun, or have tossed in rain. 

For seasons, rejoicing I’ve seen you 
Stark o’er the winter mould, 

Or shaking in tenderest green hue 
When Spring was on moor and wold. 

Trees of the country places. 

Trees of suburban streets, 

Trees, of our parks’ broad spaces, 

’Mid the dusts and the smokes and heats. 
Wheresoever you’re plan-tod. 

Come take the praise of a boy 
Who daily gives thanks that he’s granted 
The sight of your vernal joy I 

Single trees down the drab side-roads, or woodlands massed on a 
hill, 

Earth with rustle melodious and delicate tints you fill ! 

Live in your shapely symmetry, and know there’s a boy who 

sees 

A world of grace and loveliness in his Maker’s £ift of tree's ! 
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When several correspondents recently wrote to draw my 
attention to certain letters in the Press on the subject of school¬ 
boys and corporal punishment, I immediately 
A FAMOUS suspected the hand of Miggs Minor in the 

** FLOGGING ” matter. That apparently guileless Third- 

STOHY. Former would uo doubt like to embroil me 

in the controversy and enlist me on his side. 
No, Miggs Minor, I am not to be “ drawn.” We have had it 
out in school debates over and over again : “ Should Corporal 
Punishment be Abolished ? ” And the school debating 
societies, in the majority, have voted against the motion. I 
was interested, however, in that part of the newspaper corre¬ 
spondence which dealt with the Scottish “ tawse ” as a weapon 
of punishment compared with the more familiar cane. There 
seems to be much in favour of the 
“ tawse,” as conveying painful and 
immediate punishment without any 
risk—as will happen with the cane— 
of inflicting any injury. You know, 
of course, that a “ tawse ” is made 
of several strips of leather, woven 
together at the head. There are 
ways by which a dominie can so treat 
these thongs that they can be 
rendered more formidable. I am 
not going to give away the secret 
here, though. Let us keep to the 
text; I was speaking of corporal 
punishment in general. This month 
1 am the more read^ to refer to the 
letters I have received on the vexata 
quaxtio by reason of an interesting 
note that caught my eye in a well- 
known public, school magazine. We 
have all heard the famous story of 
the boy who saved himself from a 
birching by his ready wit in forbid¬ 
ding the banns of marriage between 
the rod and himself ‘ because the 
parties are not agreed.” The inci¬ 
dent is recorded in the life of Dr. 

Richard Busby, the famous Head 


Master of Westminster School. In a recent number of the 
“ Elizabethan,” the school magazine, there was the following 
“ historical note,” extracted from the diary of John, Viscount 
Perceval, the first Earl of Egmont :— 

“No ment ion is made in the Memoir of Dr. Busby of the name of 
the hero of the story, but in the diary of the Rev. John Thomlinson 
(B.M., Add. MSS. 22,560). printed in the publications of the Sur¬ 
tees Society, Vol. 118, Francis Atterbury is given as the hero. The 
anecdote is there given tvs follows. Dr. Atterbury used at school 
to steal his master Busby’s peaches : he, missing them, set his 
man to watch—and Atterbury coming, pulled a peach and held 
it up and published the banns of marriage between his lips and it: 
and there was any impediment, etc., the man told Dr. Busby this 
—he pulling down his (Atterbury’s) brichcs published the banns 
of matrimony between the rod and 
his brich, etc. Atterbury forbid the 
banns—the doctor laughed and Laid. 
‘ Hang him, an unlucky rogue,’ and 
so dismissed him. 

“ The diary continues with another 
anecdote :— 4 Dr. Busby once exam 
ining in geography asked one Ties- 
dale (who lives now [1717] near 
Whitehaven) how many poles there 
were ; he knew not, but asked 
Atterbury, who was next him, who 
told him three—“ which were they ? ” 
says the doctor, “ the north pole ”— 
“ which the next ? ” “ the south 

pole ” ; “ well, there’s tw^o, but 

where’s the third?” say T s the doctor— 
“ the Maypole in the Strand,” replied 
Tiesdale, as Atterbury prompted.’ 

“ It seems probable that Thomlin¬ 
son is correct in the names he gives, 
os Atterbury w T as elected into 
College in 1674, and in 1675 was 
elected Lancelot Teasdell, who 
appears to be the Lancelot Teasdell 
who became Rector of Distington, 
Cumberland, only five miles from 
Whitehaven, in 1692.” 



Guinea ? ” 

Simpson Minor : “ Do tell me, Mr. Brings.’* 

Ancient Mariner: Used to sleep reg’lar under a Upas tree 1 
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Another punishment note (it is curious that they should 
rome together so) is afforded by the picture which appears on 
this page. Mr. Ugo Malania’s drawing 
A BASKET depicts a remarkable custom that obtains in 

HEAD-DRESS Japanese courts of law. The scene is the 

FOR District Court of Justice in Tokio, and the 

PRISONERS. figures in the foreground are five Chinese 

students who have been charged with assault¬ 
ing Japanese police officers during a riot. With that politeness 
and consideration for the feelings of others which distinguishes 
the Japanese, the authorities do what they can to relieve the 
ignominy of the situation. The accused, therefore, are given 
cloaks of a similar pattern to wear, with basket-hats that effec¬ 
tually conceal their features. In Japan the “ Black Maria ” in 
which prisoners pass through the streets on their way to the 
court was—and may be still—an open vehicle. Those whose 
unfortunate lot it was to travel in these conveyances, and who 
iiad to pass through the waiting crowds at the police courts, 
no doubt fully appreciated the courtesy of the authorities in 
providing this disguise for them. Would any country but Japan 
have thought of this, I wonder ? 


An article of particular interest to boys at the present season 
will appear in next month’s number of the 44 B.O.P.” This 
will be 44 County Cricket Grounds ” ; it has 
WHAT NEXT been written by George A. Wade, and will 

MONTH’S bo illustrated by several striking plioto- 

“ B.O.P.' WILL graphs. Every cricketing boy has heard of, 
CONTAIN. if he has not seen, the Oval, Leyton Ground, 

Bramall Lane (Sheffield), Trent Bridge, the 
Sussex County Ground, and so on. Mr. Wade chats pleasantly 
about these famous cricket centres, and tells some stories of the 
great matches and exciting events connected with them. In 
the August number also will appear the first part of a capital 
short story of school life by Richard Bird, entitled 44 The 
Haunted Dorm.” Mr. Bird has written for the 44 B.O.P.” be¬ 
fore, of course; you will remember several jolly yarns from his 
pen. I am in hopes, moreover, t hat in our next volume he will 
l>e represented by a serial story of school life. More of this 
anon. Another attractive item to look out for next month 
will be L. R. Brightwell’s humorous, illust rated paper on 44 The 
Zoo in the Schoolroom.” This article, with its pictures, will be 
found to be full of laughs, but, at the same time, Mr. Brightwell 
insists on being taken seriously, 
and there is a good deal of sound 
natural history lore to be gathered 
from his notes. The three splendid 
serials, 44 When Nicholson Kept 
the Border,” 44 Dixie of the Cock 
House,” and 44 Living it Down,” 
will be continued, of course, while 
all the usual features—“ The 
4 B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner,” 44 Coins 
and their Stories,” 44 In Lighter 
Mood,” etc.—will be included. 
Don’t miss this August number, 
you fellows. Order your copy 
now, and don’t run the risk of 
finding that it is sold out when 
you apply to your bookseller. 

A. L. H. 


A BASKET HEADDRESS FOR PRISONERS. 
A Scene in n Japanese Police Court. 


THE “B.O.P.’ LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was 
founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” the world 
over. Its ideals are those of the 
paper which for so many years has 
stood for all that is highest and 
purest and best in life. Without 
binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its sup- 
porters to lead a clean, manly, 
Christian life, to be active workers for 
good in the world, not to be slackers 
or merely passive lookers-on. On 
being enrolled, each member receives 
a card bearing his name and number 
on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the 
shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants and tie-pins, 
these being on sale at 7d. each, post 
free. Applications for membership 
and for badges should be addressed to 
the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Colonia 1 
readers please note that International 
coupons, and not stamps, for the 
amount required should be sent. 



TIBETAN MONGOLS AT ARCHERY PRACTICE. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by STANLEY L. WOOD.) 
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A Catch. 


Pond Fishing. 

The Training “ Ground ” of the 
Youthful Angler. 

By ARTHUR SHARP. 



Bream. 


I T is a well-known fact that many experts of the rod and 
line—men who have gaffed their brace of salmon in 
an hour’s fishing or made a splendid basket of trout 
in a gin-clear water—began their angling careers by 
the reed-fringed margin of some wayside pond, and even 
now look back with pleasure upon those early days of 
sport. There is no better training school for the would-be 
Waltonian than the smaller sheets of still water that are 
to be found in all parts of the countryside ; many of them 
well stocked with several kinds of fish. There are certain 
advantages about angling in ponds. It is comparatively 
easier than river fishing ; neither does it matter so much 
about accuracy of depth or elaborate ground-baiting. 
Then, permission to fish ponds is never difficult to obtain. 

Readers will know the kind of pond referred to. It may 
be one hundred yards in length and probably half its 



Carp. 


length in breadth, or iPmay be large enough to be termed 
a lakelet. All ponds, however, possess the same charac¬ 
teristics : they are shallow at the margins, deepening from 
three to ten feet, and at the pond-head, where there is 
usually a shuttle, the water may be anything from five to 
fifteen or sixteen feet deep or more. All ponds have a 
liberal growth of weed, with probably water-lily beds, and 
around the margin we usually find a fringe of bulrushes, 
flags, and reeds. To the casual observer the pond is but 
a stagnant pool ; he knows nothing of the life teeming 
in its watery depths—the aquatic insects, beetles, larva*, 
and fish. But to the lover of nature it is a thing of 
especial interest apart from its scenic beauty. To the 
young angler it is a “ happy hunting-ground.” 

Following this brief introduction to the pond, I will 
endeavour to give the reader a few notes on the sport 
likely to be obtained. Firstly, a few words on the outfit, 
for it is quite unnecessary to go in for expensive tackle. 
What is known in the trade as a “ general rod,” with tw-o 
tops of different strengths, will bo found most useful, as 
by changing the top joints the fishing can be varied from 
legering for big carp to the small “ jack ” perch so common 
in ponds. For angling in still w T aters with a wide fringe of 
weeds it is necessary to have a fairly long weapon, fifteen 
or sixteen feet—even twenty feet is not too long. A 3J-in. 
or 4-in. wooden “ Nottingham ” reel, with a large drum 
and an optional check, for preference, will be suitable for 
this class of fishing. The angler will require about forty 
yards of good silk line, anti a few gut casts of varying 
thickness, and the hooks should vary from No. 11 crystal for 
roach to No. 3 for big carp. The other little items of the 
outfit include floats of various sizes—a 5-in. or 6-in. 
goose-quill with the top painted red will answer for all 
purposes in pond fishing, if one has not the pocket-money 


to spare for a variety—split-shot, basket or bag, and land¬ 
ing-net. 

The species of fish likely to fall to the rod and line of 
the pond-fisher are chiefly those termed “ coarse ” 
fishes, for though trout thrive in such waters, where ponds 
are stocked with these game fellows, it is generally for the 
benefit of the owner and his personal friends. However, 
there are some excellent fish to bo met with iu still waters. 
The carp—and probably a big fellow, “ silvered o’er with 
age ”—ig a w r orthy opponent; the olive-tinted tench, too, 
is very sporting, and attains a large size. Though found 
in slow-flowing rivers, these two fishes are distinctively 
inhabitants of ponds and lakes, where they love to roll 
amongst the weedy growdlis and burrow in the mud de¬ 
posits. 

Few ponds exist but what harbour perch ; very often, 
it must bo confessed, small specimens. However, in some 
waters they grow to a pound and iipwards. Just recently, 
a small lakelet often fished by the writer yielded a perch 
scaling 4 lb. and some odd ounces; also one going 
31b. 12oz. Therefore it will be seen that angling in such 
waters may prove very exciting and profitable. Roach 
and bream also thrive in still waters, and the golden rndd 
is occasionally met with. 

Commencing with the silvery carp as being the biggast 
and most difficult to catch of the pond-angler’s quarry, 
it is interesting to note that these fish are not really 
indigenous to British waters, but came to Europe from 
Asia. Writers are not agreed on the date of its intro¬ 
duction to Britain, but Dame Juliana Berners, who wrote 
one of the earlier treatises on fish and fishing, writing in 
1486, mentions it, and says the carp is “a daynteous 
fysshe, but there ben but few' in Englonde, and therefore 
1 wryte the lesse of hym.” However, they are now' well dis¬ 
tributed in many of the 
lakes, ponds, moats, etc., 
of this countrj'. Carp 
attain a goodly size, ten- 
pounders being often met 
with, and specimens up 
to 201b. being recorded. 
It is a handsome fish, its 
scales are large and 
thick. In colour the 
darker parts of the back are of a bluish-green, shading 
down the sides to a light yellowish-green tone, fading to 
a whitish colour on the underparts. The fins are purplish 
and orange or reddish-browm. 

Large carp are exceedingly difficult to catch, being 
extremely wary, and it is only the patient angler who can 
show anything like a record in the capture of this fish. It 
is often very annoying to observe quite a number of fine 
fat carp rolling about amongst the sub-aqueous growths 
of a pond and yet fail to persuade them to sample one’s 
bait. However, by perseverance and patience, they may 
be had, and when hooked are certainly w T orth all the trouble. 
No elaborate plans are needed w T hen carp fishing. All that 
is necessary is to choose a likely spot free from weeds, and 
throw in a few balls of ground-bait or a handful of lob¬ 
worms. Your hook should be a No. 3 or No. 4 crystal 
bend, with a couple of split-shot to cock the float, about 
eighteen inches above the hook. The bait should be 
a bit of sweet paste about the size of a small hazel 
nut. Perfect quiet is essential ; there should be no 

35 



Perch. 
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stamping about on the bank, for carp are vary sensitive, 
and you should not indulge in shouting to a brother angler 
fishing at the other side of the pond. Worms, wasp- 
grubs, and a bunch of wriggling maggots can al^o be used 
with success. When hooked, carp fight hard, and the 
angler will find a 3 lb. or 4 lb. specimen a worthy 
opponent. By all means, keep the hooked fish from 
reaching the weeds, and risk the tackle giving way rather 
than let him rim far where entanglements abound. Test 
your tackle before commencing to fish, and do not be 
tempted to use very fine gut. 

Summer is certainly the best time to angle for the olive- 
dinted tench, and tlu* angler should seek them in those 



Reach. 


days when the fields lie pallid and shorn under a withering 
sun of bronze. During the cold months of the year tench 
are indisposed to feed, though they are at times captured 
by anglers fishing for roach and chub during winter. 
From May onwards until the end of September, tench may 
often be observed rolling about amongst the weeds. In 
the ponds fished by the writer he has watched them for 
hours together in the summer-time, when they disport 
themselves in this way, with black dorsal fins waving a 
few inches out of the water.. 

Experience shows that early morning and late evening 
are the best times for tench-fishing. Being fond of weedy 
places, tench thrive wonderfully in ponds, and specimens 
up to 0 lb. are occasionally taken. Fish going from 
JJlb. to 41b. are quite commonly met with. For tench- 
fishing in weed-grown ponds a fairly long rod is a necessity, 
as it enables one to cast tlie bait well out beyond the fringe 
of weeds at the margin. The gut cast should be of medium 
strength, and if,stained green to resemble the weeds will 
be found of advantage. A No. 7 crystal bend is the best 
size hook to use, and a couple of shot or a small leaf! bullet 
to cock the red-tipped float completes the outfit. A small 
lob is a good bait, also brandlings and red worms. Sweet 
paste, tvasp-grubs, and a bunch of gentles are effective at 
times. 

The nearer one fishes to the weeds the better the chance 


Perch are probably the most popular quarry of tho 
youthful [Mind-fisher, for they are bold-biting, and generally 
w filing to sample one's bait. In many of tlie smaller sheets 
of water they do not attain a great size, but any amount of 
fun can be obtained. In ponds the 'Openings between 
weed-beds are the best sprits. By dropping the bait into 
all likely places amongst the w eeds it is possible to pick up 
a few perch w hen angling right out in the open water seems 
useless. The tackle already described will answ’er very 
well for perch-fishing, and, as the subject has already been 
treated of recently in these pages, it is unnecessary to go 
into details. We might say, how’ever. that it is quite 
unnecessary to ground-bait for perch, and that it is advisable 
to fish about mid-water. Useful baits are live minnows, 
worms, wasp-grubs, and gentles. 

Some ponds abound with small roach, and at times 
these are not difficult to catch. You will require a smaller 
hook than for perch and tench, say, a No. 10 or No. ^crys¬ 
tal bend. For pond roach it is not necessary to use extremely 
fine tackle, nor to pursue the tacties of the experts of 
Thames or Trent, where the big roach are shy and wary. 
Small led worms, gentles, paste, or creed wheat are all 
excellent baits and will account fof the “ red-fins ” if the 
angler observes discretion, does not approach too near the 
margin of the water, nor make undue noises by stamping 
about the bank. Pond roach are mostly to be met with in 
the deeper parts—near the pond-head and in the channels 
between t he w eed-beds. The rudd, w hich has been 
likened to— 

“ A kind of roach, nil tinged with gold, 

Strong, broad, and thick, most lovely to behold”— 

is another fish occasionally found in ponds—chiefly in 
ornamental waters in private parks. The same remarks 
apply to these as to the roach, although we may add 
that rudd will take an artificial fly readily enough in 
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of success, though great care is needed to prevent a hooked 
fish from gaining their welcome shelter at his first plunge. 
The first two or three rushes are the most critical moments 
in tench-fishing. When the barb is felt, the fish will en¬ 
deavour to bury itself in tlie weeds. By putting strain on 
tho line, the fisherman is able to check these tactics, and 
it should be a simple matter t,o land him if the water is 
open. Being a cautious “ biter ” it is inadvisable to 
strike until the tip of the float is disappearing in the greeny 
depths ; then the fish is certain to be well hooked. 
For success in tench-fishing it is necessary to get up 
before the earliest bird, and it is no sport for slug- 


summer. provided you can throw the hire over a “ rising” 
shoal. Both roach and rudd are pretty fishes, and a good 
basket is worth beholding when laid out on a background 
of dark-green rushes. Bream are also to be met with in 
ponds. They congregate in shoals and will take a 
brandling or lob worm. 

Pond fishing has a fascination all its ow T n. It is certainly 
an excuse for lingering in pleasant places in summer-time. 
On an early summer’s morning, w hen the rose-red light of 
dawn is shedding a soft hue over dark woodlands and mist- 


gards. Where ponds are extremely weedy, it is 
advisable to clear a few open places with 
a weed’-hook, also a channel communicating 
with the cleared spaces and the bank, so 

that you can mameuvre the fish to the 
landing . net. The tench is a 

handsome, w ell-shaped 

fish, and is iBgf eRB B fft easily recog¬ 
nised by its barbs, the 

golden s h i in- mer on its 

greenish sides, the red iris of 

its eye and its large dark fins. 



enshrouded waters, it is extremely pleasant to hear 
the kissing sound so characteristic of the tench, 
listening to the cries of coot and water hen, just 
beginning to stir among the sedges, and patiently 
watching the red-tipped float until it moves, 
and all the thrills of hooking and playing a fish 
are realised. Pond fish, by the way, are in 
season from mid-June until the following 
March. 
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Behind the Gateway. 

Two Schoolboys and a Mystery. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


Ion" hill confronted yon, if you 
wanted to get at the gateway; at 
the top of the Hill you turned off 
from the main road to the right, and 
went for a couple of hundred yards 
down a trackway so little used that 
the grass-grown side portions were 
wide as the metalling in the middle. 
And then, on the left, you saw the 
gateway. 

It was not until the closed portal 
showed ♦hat you realised the existence 
of the wall in which it was set, for 
the wall was overgrown with ivy and 
fronted by ragged hawthorn, while 
over its top great- trees thrust branches 
from the area to which the gateway 
gave access. Solid and strong was the 
wall, built of grey granite, and in it 
was set a pair of great gates of iron 
scrolls and bars, rusted, but still enor¬ 
mously strong, and unciimbable by even the most agile of 
would-be trespassers. If. from the gateway, you followed 
the wall to.find other entry, it led you down the side of the 
hill up which came the main road, and turned off and away 
to the left about halfway down to the level of the country¬ 
side ; you might follow- the line of it down to the river, 
but it was impossible to see what lay beyond. 

From the other side of the river, which took up the boun¬ 
dary of that area to which the gateway gave access, you 
could see thickets and a sort of embankment covered by 
lank grass ; of the thickets there were so many that it was 
impossible to see more than a few yards of the enclosure, 
and in the end, if you were curious—as was Collins—you 
came back to the old gateway at the top of the hill, and 
looked through the stout ironwork to see a grass-grown 
track, which had probably once been clean gravel, winding 
away through the thick foliage into deserted untidiness. 
You could imagine that, about the time when Waterloo 
was fought, the heavy coaches of that time rolled through 
the gateway in their stately fashion, but from the grass 
that grew about the gates, and even a spray of ivy that 
liad begun to twine outward from their supporting posts, 
you would say that they had not been opened for years. 

Collins saw the gateway for the first time on the third 
day of the midsummer vacation ; his people had built a 
new house down in the valley below the hill on which the 
gateway was set, and that vacation was his first sight of 
the district. Setting out to explore in company with 
Harverson, who had come to spend a fortnight, of the 
vacation with him, lie came on the gateway in the middle 
of a sunny afternoon, but even at that time and season 
the gateway looked gloomy, for two great cedars kept the 
sunlight off, their branches practically meeting across the 
narrow roadway. 

44 Looks old,” Collins remarked. “ and rather fine iron¬ 
work, I should think, though I don't know" much about 
these things.” 

“ Wonder what’s inside t ” Harverson questioned. 

It was then that t-liey noticed the wall, and decided that 
its ten feet of solidity were too much for them. Collins 
made himself in a filthy mess by climbing the cedar that 
stood opposite to the gateway, and, coming down again, 
shook his head. 

“That tree was specially designed to prevent me from 
seeing inside,” he remarked. “ Nothing but the wall and 
thick bush.” 


“ Let’s follow the wall round,” Harverson advised. 

So they went down to the river’s edge and found no 
other opening. Then, coining back, they found that the 
wall took them nearly up to the main road and fell away 
to its {bird side where a haw thorn fence took up the boun¬ 
dary of a chicken farm. A man on the farm could give 
them no information as to what was beyond the wall. 

" Been shut up for years, has ‘The Lanceys,’ ” he said. 
“ That's the name o' the plaee. Used to be a foreigner 
liv ed there, but now—I dunno.” 

Which meant that, beyond the gate, there was some 
sort of house, deserted and uncared for. Collins and 
Harverson, returning, were about to lose interest in the 
old place when, as they paused and looked through the 
iron of the great gates, there came to them the deep baying 
of a hound. 

44 It’s from the poultry farm, or somewhere,” Harver um 
said, but knew it was not. 

“ It s from there,” Collins asserted, “ and what’s the 
meaning of a deep bark like that from a house that's been 
empty for years.” 

“ Not our business, anyhow,” said Harverson. 

“ Think it out—we might make it our business.” 

Harverson looked up at the wall—he was constitutionally 
averse to taking overmuch trouble abo.ut things. “It 
would need energy,” he said. 

Again the hav ing of the hound came to them, deep and 
menacing, and a passing cloud over the sun deepened the 
gloom about the old gateway. 

“ Harve,” said Collins, “ we’ve got to get to the bottom 
of this.” 

It was a brave statement, but Harverson looked about 
for the means to carry it out and found none. 

“ We land from the river in the grounds,” Collins 
explained, # “ and then explore. Big dogs ought not to be 
kept in empty houses. First tiling, get a boat—come 
on.” 

He cast a look back at the old gateway as they turned 
to go r and' to him there was an air of grim menace about 
the great iron barriers. 

“ We’ll go down river a bit for that boat,” ho said. “ It 's 
just as well not to let people round about here know’-” 

“ Know’ what ? ” Harverson asked. 

“ Anything,” Collins answered. “ Big taxmds kept at 
a house that hasn't* been lived in for years, a gate that's 
never opened, and a general air of mystery about the* 
plaee-” 

Harverson made no further comment. They went down 
the hill, through the village, and took the road parallel to 
the river. Here Collins tramped on and on, until Harver¬ 
son declared that he was getting corns on his elbow’s. Some 
four miles along the road they turned in toward the river 
and came to a public-house down by the water’s edge. 
Here Collins, giving his father’s name and address, secured 
a light, two-oared boat, which he hired for four days, 44 for 
fishiug,” he explained. 

44 Though,” he told Harv erson, W’hen they liad taken 
their seats in the boat and set to rowing up river, 44 1 don't 
know what sort of fish vve shall catch. There is a moon, 
so we’ll just row r up and select a landing-place inside those 
grounds either for to-night or to-morrow.” 

From the river nothing at all of the grounds was visible, 
for the high bank was sufficient to hide the place even 
without the tangled and neglected brushwood that showed 
over the bank. Collins, handling both oars, pulled up 
past the place ; running close in to the bank, he went on 
until they had come to the far boundary, and, a little past 
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it, turned bark and let the boat drift down, keeping only 
steering-way on it. 

“ Don’t look too obtrusively,” he bade, “ but we might 
tie up to that projecting root there—we shall see it clearly 
in the moonlight and can locate it by the three trees to 
the right.” 

“ Good enough,” Harverson said, “ though I think we’re 
making much of nothing.” 

“ What about the hound ? ” Collins asked. “ If the 
house is empty there should be no dogs there—listen ! ” 

He lifted his oars clear of the water. There came to“ 
them a rhythmic clanking sound, not unmusical. 

“ Sounds very unoccupied, oh ? ” 

Collins asked. 

Harverson nodded, keeping his 
eyes on the bank. 

“ There’s no sign of anyone 
going in this way,” he said, “ and 
it’s pretty obvious that nobody 
ever goes tlirough the gate.” 

“ You could land at half a 
hundred places on this bank and 
leave no trace,” Collins replied. 

“ But why should anyone want 
to land and leave no trace ? 

Collins shook his head. “ That,” 
ho said slowly, “ is what we’re 
going to find out to-night, 1 hope. ’ 

They moored the boat 
a mile or so downstream, 
where one of the country 
lanes came down to the 
river’s edge, and made their 
way back homeward. 

Collins, at dinner, remarked 
that they had arranged 
between themselves to go 
out and try some night 
fishing for eels, and his 
father, who was no fisher¬ 
man, simply bade him not 
to make it too late and made 
no further comment. A little 
before moon-rise they set 
out, making no special 
preparations beyond the 
wearing of tennis shoes. 

“ We might want to travel 
without noise,” Collins ex¬ 
plained, in suggesting that 
sort of footwear. 

The moon was high 
enough to give them light 
by the time they reached 
the river bank. Here 
Harverson paused and 
looked at Collins. 

“ What are we after, anyhow ? ” he asked. 

“Just exploring,” Collins answered. “It looks inter¬ 
esting, that gateway, and I want to see behind it- that's 
all. There may be nothing, and there may be anything.” 

Harverson got into the boat without further words, and 
Collins, following him, untied her and took both oars again. 
He pulled upstream, keeping in the shadow of the trees 
along the nearer bank as much as possible, and thus they 
cam>e to the three trees that marked the root to which they 
had intended to tie up for their expedition. Here they 
landed, tied up, and very cautiously climbed the bank 
and looked over. 

There showed clumps of bushy growth on what had 
once been open grass land, apparently. There was, from 
that point, no sight nor sign of building, nor any sound of 
occupation of any kind. 

“ I believe we’re barking up an empty tree,” Harverson 
said. 

“ Let’s get on and find out,” Collins responded. 


With that they set off directly away from the river, 
threading a way between tlie bushes, and guiding them¬ 
selves by the moon, since, once they had left the river bank, 
there was nothing to guide them on their way in the grounds 
themselves. They had progressed perhaps a hundred yards, 
still seeing nothing that betokened other occupancy of the 
place, and then there came out at them the voice of the 
hound, deep and angry-sounding. 

“ Straight at it,” Collins said. “ We’ll find out how to 
deal with him when we get to him.” 

He led the way at a rim and so came to where half a 
dozen good-sized trees ended the wooded part of the grounds. 
“ Up you go, Harve,” he bade, and, leaping, caught at a 
branch and swung himself into a handily-built beech 
tree. Harverson followed him, and they got up among 


“ Suddenly the hound 
came back at the two 
boys and leapt straight 
at Harverson.” 

(.She jxigc 485.) 

the foliage to evade any search that might be made and 
kept still. 

Before them was a neglected lawn with stained and 
broken statuary round it. At the far side of the lawn 
“ The Lanceys,” a squatly-built house, fronted them. 
Collins, of an observant turn of mind, noted that there 
were five windows on each side of the entrance ; there was 
no light or sign of occupancy. 

“ Wait,” he bade. The baying of the hound went on. 
They sat up in the tree, looking out toward the house. 
Soon there came round the corner of the house a big, lean, 
greyish looking hound—the moonlight made its colour 
indeterminate. Out in the open it ceased its baying, 
raised its nose and sniffed, and then came across the unkempt 
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lawn. It passed quite near by the beech tree that sheltered 
Collins and Harverson and went nosing along toward the 
river bank as far as they could see. 

A little man followed the hound round the comer of the 
bouse, and after him came another, tall and thin. 

“ There must have been something,” the little man said, 
loudly enough for both the boys in the tree to hear. 
“ Coaly doesn’t make a noise like that for nothing.” 

“ You get scared too easily,” the tall man answered, 
“ and it was a fool trick to let the dog loose. Where’s he 
gone ? ” 

The little man lifted up his voice: “ Coaly—Coaly ! ” 
he called. 

By that time the two had come out on the lawn so that 
both Collins and Harverson could see them fairly well, 
rhe thin man wore an overall combination suit, and the 
little fnan looked untidy even in that light. 

“ Coaly was a mistake,” the little man said, and called 
the hound again, but without response. “ The noise he 
makes will give us away to the fools about here. That 
chicken farmer-” 

“ Coaly was your idea,” the thin man retorted. 

“ What started him barking ? ” the little man asked. 

44 Rats, maybe, or something of the sort. You’re too 
nervous altogether—nobody ever wakes up in this district, 
and we can carry on printing-” 

44 Shut up ! ” the little man bade. “ How do you know 
who may be listening anywhere in these bushes about 
here ? ” 

The hound came back to them, silently, and kept beside 
them, sniffing the air suspiciously, while they moved away 
back toward the house. Suddenly Collins had an idea. 
Turning his face away from the two men, he called : 

4t Close in from the left there, men—we’ll deal with the 
dog ! ” 

It was the wildest of bluff, but, as he explained afterward, 
he and Harverson were treed* with a dangerous hound to 
prevent their escape should they descend, and already he 
had an inkling of what these two men did in the deserted 
house. The effect of his words was electrical, for the two 
men, followed by their hound, took to their heels and ran 
away from the house down toward the river. Collins 
dropped to the ground from his hiding-place in the beech 
tree, and Harverson followed him. 

“ Come on, men,” he called, 44 we’ve got them ! ” 

But he had, for the second, overlooked the danger of 
the hound. The two men were visible at intervals in the 
wooded growth, but suddenly the hound came back at the 
two boys and leapt straight at Harverson with open jaws. 
Collins—he could never have told afterward how he 
managed it—got his fist into its mouth and a grip on its 
tongue and spoilt its spring. 

“ Grab him somewhere, Harve ! ” he cried. 


“ Back to the house,” Collins said; “it’s not through yet.” 

He paused to bind a handkerchief round his wrist, and 
then they went back toward the house, crossing the lawn 
and searching for entry. All doors were closed, but 
Collins found a casement window partly open, and by this 
they made their entrance. It gave access to what had 
once been, servants’ quarters, and through the open door 
of the room a light showed. 

“ There’s more than two of them,” Harverson whispered. 

Collins negatived it. “ If there had been, we’d have 
heard something of them before this,” he answered, and 
led the way toward the light. It came from a guttering 
candle out in a hall-way, at the top of steps which evidently 
led down to the cellars of the house. Down the stairs 
more light showed up to the boys. 

“ Come on,” Collins said, “ let’s get to the bottom of it, 
in more senses than one.” 

He led the way down the steps, and Harverson, with his 
bloodstained pocket-knife open in his hand, followed. 
Down in the cellar to which they came half a dozen candles 
burned, lighting what Collins recognised as a small printing 
press, with various implements of the craft that it repre¬ 
sented lying on a small table beside it. He went to the 
table and picked up a thin copper plate which lay there. 

44 1 thought so, when they talked about printing,” he 
said. 44 This is a police business now. We’ll leave things 
just as they are, except that we’ll blow out these candles.” 

Harverson picked up the copper plate and looked at it. 
He saw on it 44 Ten ” in the reverse of a printing block 
and understood. He put the plate down again and they 
extinguished the candles and groped their way to the top 
of the stairs. 

44 Now for the handiest police station,” Collins remarked, 
44 and we’ve got to get over that wall, somehow.” 

They followed the grass-grown drive up to the great 
disused gateway that had first made them notice the place, 
and here, on the inside of the wall, a slim silver birch grew 
conveniently for their purpose. Climbing it, they risked 
the drop on the other side of the wall, and came off without 
injury. Thence they tramped down to the village, and in 
the end Collins, by dint of insisting on his story, got a 
police sergeant, a constable, and a ladder, with which they 
went back to the old gateway. 

44 One of the prettiest outfits for forging bank-notes I 
have ever seen,” was the verdict of the inspector who was 
called down from London next day. 44 Some of the stuff 
had already got about.” 

As to the boat, it was found some six miles down the 
river, where the two men had run it on the mud in order 
to land. And as to these two, if they were ever caught 
Collins never heard of it, nor did the local police. Tho 
probabilities were that they got clear away. 

‘‘Whether we catch them or no,” 


Harverson carried a big long-bladed 
pocket-knife, and with this he jabbed 
between the ribs of the beast. It 
made a coughing attempt at a bark, 
and went down, while Collins looked 
at his tom wrist. 

44 Only surface damage,” he an¬ 
nounced. 44 Let’s see it through.” 

They went down toward the river 
bank, and struck it evidently at some 
distance above where they had moored 
their boat. As they topped the bank, 
Collins saw his boat out in mid-stream, 
and in it were the tall man and the 
short man, each taking an oar and 
rowing down-stream as fast as they 
could pull. 

44 Done in,” Harverson said discon¬ 
solately. 44 What now ? ” 



the inspector told Collins, 44 you two 
deserve far more official thanks than 
you will ever get for a very smart 
piece of work. But I should like to 
know how you managed that hound 
so neatly. I wouldn’t have cared to 
tackle him.” 

“Just luck and instinct,” Collins 
said indifferently. 

“I think,” Harverson remarked 
with a smile, 44 the whole business 
was just luck and instinct.” 

“ To say nothing of the attraction 
of the old gateway,” Collins completed.' 
“I thought there was something ?,bout 

it-” He stroked his bandaged wrist 

reflectively. 44 Luck and instinct,” 
he repeated, 44 and don’t forget our 
big bluff, Harverson.” 
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Boating at Fifty Miles an Hour. 

A Young Men’s Branch of the British Navy. 

By h. c. feRraby. 


Y OUTH is the outstanding feature of a branch of the 
Navy that is growing up in a secret home amid the 
mud-flats of the E&sex coast in the estuary of the 
River Blackwater. The Coastal Motor Boat base 
nt Osea Island is largely maimed by young officers and men, 
for their work calls for young nerves and youthful daring, 
and the physical hardiness to withstand hardships which 
are pre-eminently the possession of those who have yet 
to reach their twenty-fifth birthday. 

Osea Island, too, is a place of experiment. It is the 
youngest branch of the Navy : its future is in the making, 
and hide-bound ideas have no place there. So that its 
4 ‘ ward-room,” a large French-windowed apartment in a 
modern house, contains more young officers than almost 
any other ward-room in the Navy. 

The coastal motor boat is the fastest thing that floats. 
Forty knots, which is equal-to 40.05 miles an hour, is not 
their highest speed, though that is nominally all that they 
are expected to do. In fact, the Coastal Motor Boat service 
may be called a Fifty-Mile-An-Hour Navy without exag¬ 
geration. Travelling at fifty miles an hour or even forty 
miles an hour over the water is no joy-ride. You live all 
the time in a fog of spray that swirls up on either side of 
the bows and is caught by the breeze, to be swept in clouds 
across the low-lying cockpit with its small windscreen in 
which the officer in command steers and fights his tiny 
craft. You do not go to sea in a coastal motor boat, even 
on the calmest day, without oilskins. There* are only 
about three inches of the hull actually touching the water 
when you are going all out ; you do not cut through the 
water, but skim over it like a dragon-fly. 

The result is that if there is the least bit of a lip on. 
even in enclosed waters like the Blackwater, you bump 
from wavelet to w'avelet, thump, thump, thump, till every 
bone in your body aches, and your jaw is sore from the 
constant jarring. Consequently the coastal motor boat as 


we know' it to-day is mainly a fair-weather ship, though 
up in the Baltic during the operations against the 
Bolshevik fleet some of the frail boats worked in the open 
sea in weather that seemed impossible. It was only by 
going at slow speed that they were able to do it, however. 

' They braved the North Sea, too, during the Great War 
and had some thrilling adventures. On one occasion 
several of them, scouting in the Straits of Dover, encountered 
five German destroyers. Now, a destroyer is to a C.M.B. 
what a motor lorry is to a motor scooter—a juggernaut-— 
and the reasonable thing for the small craft would have 
been to get out of the way. They did nothing of the sort. 
Under cover of the haze they hung on to the flank of the 
German flotilla, looking for an opportunity to toipedo, and 
one of them ventured very close indeed. The Germans 
were annoyed by the pertinacity of the mosquitos and 
loosed off their 4-inch guns. One shell, weighing about 
35-lbs., and travailing about 2.300 feet a second, swept 
across the cockpit of the C.M.B. that had crept in close, 
and the blast actually blew the cap off the head of the 
officer at the steering-wheel, but no damage was done either 
to the boat or the officer. 

Another daring feat w*as at the sinking of the Vindictive 
in Ostend Harbour. Some C.M.B.s accompanied her close 
up to the piers, to carry out smoke-se, oening. The senior 
officer of the flotilla was a young lieutenant, and he was 
in C.M.B. 22. She had laid her smoke-screen and was 
patrolling off the shore batteries when she suddenly en¬ 
countered an enemy torpedo-boat. Being fitted for smoke 
w ork, the C.M.B. had no place for a torpedo, but she carried 
Lewis guns, and with these she peppered the torpedo-boat, 
ten times her size, so vigorously that the enemy was driven 
away from the harbour entrance and prevented from 
interfering with the Vindictive's approach. 

Dogged refusal to be baulked of a chance took one C.M.B. 
to the affair at Zeebrugge from which, by all the laws of 
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sen.se, she ought to have been absent. She set out with the 
rest of the expedition on the eve of St. George’s Day, but 
^ after going 18 miles, her propeller fouled an obstruction 
and she had to be towed back to Dover by a drifter. She 
got into the dockyard at 8 p.m., and in response to her 
young captain’s eager request she was immediately hauled 
up out of the water and the propellers cleared. There was 
other damage as well, and it was 9.40 p.m. before she was 
in the water again. She was due to take her place among 
the smoke-screen layers at 11.30 off Zeebrugge, 70 miles 
away. 

She went across that stretch of open sea with her engines 
all out. Her hull hardly did more than touch the surface 
of the water in the next two hours as she skimmed along. 
She reached her position at 11.50 (ten minutes before the 
Vindictive went alongside the Mole), laid her smoke, and 
kept on the patrol for an hour under 
heavy battery fire from Blankenberghe. 

The latest type is only 70 feet long. 

The earlier ones, in which several V.C.’s 
won their honours, were onl\ about 
half that size, 40 feet long, 8.J feet 
in breadth, and they could only carry 
two people, one to 
manage the engines, 
the other to steer 
and light the ship. 

Later, a 55-foot 
type was produced, 
winch carried two 


engine room, his hands fully occupied with the steering 
wheel. This is a copy of the gear on a motor-car and is 
not a bit like an ordinary ship’s wheel. Beside him to 
right and left are switches, levers, dials and gadgets of 
many sorts, most of them concerned with the engines, but 
just by his right hand is the firing-key of the torpedo 
apparatus, the centre and w’hole reason for the existence 
of his boat. In every other ship of the Navy the torpedo 
is fired nose first. The C.M.B. fires hers tail first. The 
reason for this is that there is nowhere else in the boat to 
carry a torpedo but in a trough behind the cockpit oc¬ 
cupying practically the whole of the after-part of the boat. 

Now. to fire a torpedo head-first from such a position 
would mean manoeuvring the boat about with much 
difficulty to get the aim. By firing it tail-first —simply drop¬ 
ping it overboard, in fact, in the boat’s wake—it is possible 

to aim the whole boat 
at the target first, and 
then w hen she is on the 
right course letting the 
torpedo slip over the 
stern to run ahead 
under its own power, 
while the C.M.B., with 
{ a touch to the wheel, 
i swerves to one side 
out of harm’s wa y 


Model of a 55-ft. Coastal Motor Boat, equipped with 
depth-charges, torpedo and Lewis guns. 


by John I 
Thovnycroft and Co. 


officers, two motor mechanics, and a wireless operator. 

This will show’ how small the craft are. There are no 
.cabins. One half the ship, the forward section, is roofed 
in, it is true, but all the space is occupied by the tw’elve- 
cyiinder, 375-horse-power motor engine which drives the 
boat. Round and about the engine are miles of brass and 
■copper piping carrying oil, lubricant, and fumes to and 
from the engine. In a narrow gangway on either side, 
between the engine and the hull, the motor mechanics 
have to crawl about their work, crouching dowm, for the 
roof is almost touching their heads, busied with watching 
pressure gauges, valves, and dials of many kinds, and 
keenly on guard always for any slight leak of petrol into 
the bilge. Fire is a grave danger in these vessels. A 
back-fire from the engine, a trail of escaped petrol in the 
bilge, and flames roar from end to end of the narrow space 
at once—with a reservoir of petrol within easy reach. 
Such fires are not merely a figment of the imagination. 
Many of them have actually occurred. 

In the centre of the boat, w ith an opening down into the 
engine-room, is the cockpit or steering position. The 
officer in charge sits with his feet almost dangling in the 


The torpedo is pushed backwards out of the trough by 
a long ram, and it is that ram which is put into motion by 
the firing-key. As the torpedo leaves the trough its own 
engines are set in motion by a catch. They work by 
compressed air, and the torpedo is steered automatically 
by a gyroscope, which keeps it true to the course set for 
it when it is launched. Some people still imagine that a 
torpedo carries a crew. It never has done. It is the 
torpedo-boat—or, to-day, the O.M.B.—which carries the 
crew. The torpedo is an entirely automatic projectile, 
and no one could live in a torpedo (even if it were large 
enough) through a successful attack, since the head of it 
is loaded with about 500 lbs of explosive. When that goes 
off the torpedo, as well as the target, is blow n to fragments. 

The speed of the torpedo at the start of its run is equal 
to, if not a little higher than, that of the C.M.B., and if she 
does not swerve out of the course rapidly it is likely that 
she will be blown up instead of the target. Hence the 
launching of a toipedo from one of these small sea-wasps 
is no simple manceuvre, and calls for much practice with 
torpedoes fitted with dummy (or non-explosiveL heads 
before the young captain is proficient. 
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The Man Behind the Wicket. 

A Little Talk About Stumping. 

By J. C. HUBBLE. 

(Kent C.C.C.'s Wicket-keeper ) 


N OT very long ago, whilst looking on at a game 
wherein I was not an active participator, I over¬ 
heard a man say to a friend, “ Well, I reckon 
the stumper’s got about the hardest and most 
trying job in the game ! ” His friend understood, and 
nodded his agreement. I smiled, and inwardly nodded 
my agreement, too. 

There’s no doubt that the stumper in any good match is 
always kept going. This is where his work diffeis from 
that of all the others in the field. The bowler gets a rest 
again and again, every fieldsman has a period of more or 
less ease and quietness, comparatively speaking, during 
an innings. But the w T icket-keeper gets no leisure what¬ 
ever ; he has to be ever on the qui vive ; each ball 
merely sees him on the alert as much as before ; a change 
of bowlers, of rhe field, of batsmen makes no difference 
to the fellow behind the stumps. 

If he’s lucky, he may get through 
the innings, standing up against the 
bowling of a Howell, a Hitch, or a 
Parkin, without receiving more than six 
hard smacks on the face or shoulder; 
if he is unlucky, he may get double 
that number l If, when he began his 
career as a stumper, his hands once 
were soft and supple as a girl’s, by the 
time he has had four years of it they 
will be hard as a blacksmith’s ; and, 
should he survive to endure ten years 
of the job in county games, his hands 
will be about twice as big as most 
folks’, knotted and hard as a tree-trunk, 
whilst his temper wall have become as 
serene and unruffled under the worst 
provocation as that of Job himself— 
indeed, I fancy ho could give Job 
points thereat. 

And yet—yet—yet—yes, I do !—I 
really love my job ! And if you have 
anything of the wicket-keeper element 
dormant in you, you’ll love it too. 

After all, despite its drawbacks, I 
wouldn’t swap it for my friend Frank 
Woolley’s, or my comrade Hardinge’s. 

For there is a fascination about 
stumping which grows on one tremen¬ 
dously ; there is something in the business that thrills you, 
that allures you, that braces you up like a tonic. For one 
thing, yours is always real cricket. You are always in the 
front of the picture. On you depends so much every man of 
t he side, when your team is in the field. To you may come 
glory and honour in match after match by ways impossible, 
as a rule, to the average player. And, if there is in you as 
keeper a real spark of innate love for this work, of genius 
for your job, you will thoroughly enjoy every minute of it. 

You have no doubt known great batsmen who were 
gloomy fellows. So have I—many of them ! You have 
seen bowlers of renown whose faces and attitudes now and 
then would have done credit to that of Ajax in his most 
despondent moments. So have I—several! But did 
you ever know any really great stumper who w T as not a 
breezy, bright, optimistic, smiling individual ? No !—• 
nor have I ! Just think of some of them, past and present: 
Pilling, Pindar, Board, Hunter, Sherw’in, Strudwick, 


Huish, Mr. McGregor, Mr. T. L. Taylor, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, and others of the craft ! Their very names 
have always stood for breeziness, fun, optimistic outlook 
on the cricket-field. 

But, my lads, you need sundry natural qualifications 
if you are to become first-class wicket-keepers. Your 
hands should be of a hard nature ; your eyes must be quick 
as those of a w’easel ; your limbs and body must be supple 
as those of a gazelle ; your temper must equal that of the 
gentlest sheep. \ 

There is a right way and a wrong way of using one’s hands 
in our w r ork. Always let the ball as it comes to you find 
your hands slightly withdrawing, as it were, so that there 
is a slight rebound of it—this stops any stunning effect 
on your palms, and saves your hands immensely. Again, 
avoid the ball catching you on the tips of the fingers, 
if at all possible. Even with thick 
gloves on, a ball knocking your finger¬ 
tips may seriously hurt them, for they 
are the most delicate parts of touch 
w hich your limbs possess. As to your 
eyes, never take them off the ball, once 
you see it leave the bowler’s hand. 
Keep your eyes on the ball, not on 
the batsman. For, if he hits the ball, 
then your task is momentarily over, 
and no blame to you. If he misses 
it, however, then it is your business 
to stop it, to hold it, to whisk off the 
bails like lightning if the batsman 
happens to be the fraction of an inch 
out of his ground, if his foot chances 
to be even one-tenth of a barleycorn 
above the soil. 

Now’, to accomplish such smart 
and intricate w r ork as this, you need 
to keep your eyes skinned, to have 
the clear sight of an eagle, to possess 
the swift vision of a hawk. The 
merest portion of time lost in seeing 
or grasping, and the opportunity 
is gone for sending that batsman 
back to the pavilion. Nor can you 
tell how’ many runs he may add ere 
the chance again offers itself to you 
of dismissing him. Your comrades 
may not reprove you, nor even say a harsh word, but 
they will look with pitying eyes, will gaze on you so 
sympathetically, that the tiling lingers in your memory 
long after ! 

Then, as one who would become a stumper worth .ihe 
name, you must leaTi to take the ball easily on the leg- 
side, as wall as on • ho off. This is not by any means an 
easy thing even for experienced and clever wicket-keepers 
to do—especially w hen the bowler is sending down leg- 
balls that may be feet wide of the man behind the stumps. 

I can well believe that the veteran Strudwick is as smart 
at taking leg-balls as any stumper of our time, and I would 
commend him to you, so that you may closely watch his 
methods and learn what you can from them. It is simply 
marvellous now and then to notice w r hat Bert can do in 
this way ; he seems a real acrobat, a piece of veritable 
indiarubber ! You feel sure the ball coming wide on the 
leg will easily pass the keeper and reach the boundary, 
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as soon as you have observed that the batsman lias missed take a deep interest in seeing clever work behind the stumps,, 
it. Yet Bert has it in his hands almost before you can say to note carefully the many and varied styles that first-class 
“ Jack Robinson ” ; and woe betide the batsmen who try men adopt there. You will perhaps have observed how 
any running-dodges on the strength of a ball’s having Strudwick fairly sits down, as it wrere, just keeping himself 
passed Strudwick, until they see it quite a long distance from actually touching the ground. You may have seen 
behind his back. how Mr. G. C. Wood, of Cambridge and Kent renown, also 

There are many drawbacks, as I said, which the stumper gets right dowm, but bends forward somewhat, and lets his 
has to face, to overcome. But there are some glorious hands lie so much on the ground that he is often seen 
moments, too. Look at the splendid records of many of tapping it with his fingers as the ball comes along. You 
our compeers. Look at the great things keepers past and will find Arthur Dolphin, of Yorkshire, adopting quite a 
present have done in big matches. The most famous different posture from either of these great stumpers, and 
bowlers have scarcely had bigger triumphs now 7 and then. so on. 

There was Ted Pooley’s twelve wickets in one match Naturally you w ill ask me which method I think best; 
at the Oval, for Surrey v. -Sussex. Twelve w’ickets in one and to such a question I would reply that each man lias 
match ! How many celebrated bowlers can claim such his own way, according to his innate fancy, his experience, 
a record during all their career in first-class cricket ? and his build. One who is comparatively tall and fairly 
To catch eight men out and stump four in one game is heavy, like Dolphin, could not at all easily follow the 
a bit of an achievement, eh ? All honour to Pooley, whose example of little Strudwick ; nor could the Surrey crack 
record for this has stood so many long years unsurpassed. do so w r ell were he to copy the tactics of Murrell, of Middle- 
There Ls also that wonderful capture of 1,272 wickets sex. Indeed, the latter is probably the tallest and lightest 
standing to the name of the great David Hunter, as the of our noted keepers to-day, and he can afford to stand 
outcome of all his work behind the stumps for Yorkshire. right up, or to get dowm behind the wicket, in a way scarcely 
What other man in the same position as Dave was has any other great stumper is able to do effectively, 
ever equalled that feat for one county ? How r many a More than once have I heard good critics of the game 
fine bowler would revel if he could put forward a record put forward that the place behind the wicket is by far the 
of wickets thus captured by him ! Yet this was a keeper’s, best, after all, for a captain of the team to occupy. About 
not a bow ler’s, record. this I would not care to dogmatise, nor even to venture 

And there are those wonderful performances of my my own opinion against that of other experienced county 
predecessor in the Kent eleven, Fred Huish—records in players. But there have been excellent stumpers who were 
themselves, too ! What about those 102 wickets for one also excellent captains. I can call to mind Mr. G. C. Wood, 
season in 1913, or the 100 similarly in 1911 ? In those above-mentioned; the late Mr. Gregor McGregor; Mr. 
two years combined Huish contrived to catch 132 batsmen Alfred Lyttelton; and Lilley, of Warwickshire, who all 
out, and to stump another 70 of them. Think of it, did first-class work in both capacities. But then, it may 
and of what it means on the part of the stumper,' for keen be said (and truly), they would have shone brilliantly 
watchful eyes, for amazingly quick hands, for fitness of wherever their place in the field had been, 
body, for wholesale activity, for serenity of temperament. One other thing I would like to say to you lads who read 

Now 7 , I would strongly advise this. If you can manage to impress on any team your 

it is a great feather in your cap. For, 
gamp know well, it is far easier to find 
tip-top bow'lors, first-rate fieldsmen,, 
than it is to discover a really great 
wicket-keeper. If you look through 
the lists of immortal cricketers past and 
present it is safe to say you will find 
names of batsmen, bowlers, and fielders 
galore. But how many will you find 
of absolutely w'onderful exponents 
behind the wickets ? One does not 
come across a Pooley, a Hunter, a 
Lilley every day of the week when 
playing in county cricket, let alone 
in lesser games. 

You may make a moderate batsman 
into a great one — witness Mr. C. B. 
Fry and Wilfrid Rhodes. You may 
turn a moderate bowler into a clover 
one—witness the late Major Booth 
and W. Flint. But you never heard 
of a very indifferent keeper 
eventually becoming a real A1 at 
the job. 

Now you see, boys, what is in store 
if you take on the job of wicket-keeper 
for your eleven Don’t say you were 
not warned of all the trials, troubles, 
and difficulties awaiting you !—for I 
have set down above about a sixth of- 
them ! So, as the good books used to 
say: “ Young man, bo warned ! ” 

But if you have an innate spark of 
genius for this work, take it up by 
all means, and the best of good luck 
WHAT BROTHERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH! to y° u - always look Out for 

(Horace thinks it's about time that he spoke to Rupert about his personal gating more neks t lan ia pence 

appearance.) “ And one thins more, Rupert. I don’t want to appear unduly at it, as they say. 

luirsh, but you seem to hold the extravagant view that pockets are meant to put 
things into " 
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A Tale of the Prairie. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY, 

Author of *The Fiery Totem/* “The Black Lizard,** " Comrade* Three,*’ etc. 
[Illustrated by' Arthur Twidle.) 

CHAPTER X. 

THE RANCH CALLED “NOWHERE.** 


ArK MUNROE returned to the ranch which he had 
christened “ Nowhere.” 

Until this time, lie liad not realised how utterly 
lonely his self-ordained exile was. His spirits had 
been buoyed with the belief that he was conquering a 
besetting weakness, and that the solitary life was daily 
helping him to moke the conquest more certain. 

What his ultimate intentions had been, he had but 
little idea. Perhaps he had a vague thought that some day 
he w’ould be fit to return to his old home, to prove that he 
had wiped out the stain on the good name which his father 
had left as his chief legacy. But whatever fleeting thoughts 
of the future may have entered his mind, he certainly 
considered the present in the light of a purifying fire. 
Frankly, we do not agree with the methods which he 
chose to adopt. We would have preferred to have seen 
him not shunning his fellow-men. We would have pre¬ 
ferred to have seen him associating w ith others of his kind, 
from whom he might have learned much that a sol it a rv 
life can never teach. However, his intentions were good. 
He lielieved that he was not fit to mix with men of honour. 
So his home was “ Nowhere.” 

But Fred’s treatment of proffered friendship had been 
a severe blow. Apart from any other considerations, 
Jack had been greatly attracted by the boy’s maimer. 
He w as frequently influenced by first impressions, and even 
if Holmes had not l^een Cyril's brother, he would have 
felt impelled to seek the younger lad’s friendship. 

Moreover, as we said, this meeting with a possible friend 
bad been the means of forcing him to realise how T severe 
his self-inflicted punisliment was. It had taken but a very 
little time for Jack to see his home as quite a changed 
picture. He thought how fine it would be to hav e some¬ 
one with whom to discuss plans for the future. Yes, it 
is always pleasant to be able to exchange views concerning 
our schemes, as it is equally satisfactory to have an ear at 
hand into which to pour confidences regarding failures. 
The misfortunes of life do not seem half so hard to us 
when we can tell them to a sympathetic friend. 

But apart from these views, w'e can easily understand 
how’ great must have been the young rancher’s satisfaction 


at the thought of doing a real kindness to a boy who was 
utterly without any friends, and who was quite destitute 
of means. And when that boy was actually the brother 
of him whom he had so cruelly wronged—well, his feelings 
may be more easily understood than described. 

Then, as we know, all these bright hopes were dashed 
to the ground within the space of little more than oue hour, 
and he returned to his ranch more lonely than before, 
since the cup of pleasure had been all but tasted. 

Dismounting from his broncho, which he had left in the 
livery stable of Saskatoon, w’hile lie trained to and from 
Regina, he opened the door of his shanty. It was a one- 
roomed building after the stock pattern of settlers* first 
homes. 

How empty the place seemed ! How hollow was the 
sound of his feet upon the bare boards ! 

Then he thought of his dog “ Zito.” Strange that he 
had not come to welcome his master ! 

“ Not even a dog to show pleasure whenJL come back,” 
he said sadly to himself. 

Returning to the door, he whistled. Then he called 
“ Zito ! Zito ! ” 

Still there was no answer. 

“ That’s strange,” he said. “ He’s not often far away 
when I come home. And I’ve often been longer away, 
leaving hirn in charge. I wonder where he can have gone 
to ! ” 

Again he called and whistled alternately. 

“ Perhaps he has gone hunting,” was the next suggestion. 
But this explanation was quickly set aside. Zito, a bright 
fox-terrier, was not an animal that was fond of solitary 
sport. He always preferred to stay near home, with 
other creatures of the farm for company. Besides, a 
plentiful supply of food had been left in the stable for the 
needs of several days. 

Once more Jack called, after doing which ho walked 
to the stables with his marc to see to her comfort before 
he carried further the .search for his absent friend. 

Then he understood the reason why there had been no 
, whimper of welcome. 

Zito was dead. The remains of his torn body were 
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lying on the pathway by the stable door. The footprints 
on the chist showed that the little friend had fallen a prey 
to a large bear— probably a grizzly, judging by the size 
of the tracks. 

How the poor creature had come within reach of the 
fierce monster, there were no means for learning Zifro 
could have easily out-distanced any bear in the chase, 
and there were many retreats where he could have been 
safe. But, knowing his dog. Jack had no doubt that the 
faithful animal had simply died in defence of his master’s 
home and property. A stranger had tried to enter the 
stable. Long seams on the still closed door indicated 
that such an attempt had been made. So Zito had shown 
fight, and died—faithful. 

What better death can man or dog die ? 

Thoroughly distressed by this additional sorrow to his 
home-coming. Jack tenderly gathered what remained 
of his little friend and found a burying-place in the small 
flower-garden which he had cultivated at the back of the 
shanty. Then he took a rifle with him while he went 
to see how his stock fared. 

He found his two milk-cows sadly in need of relief. 
Necessity had obliged him to leave them for these three 
days without being able to 
make any arrangement for 
having them milked. Of 
course, he had not intended 


vioiLS days, Jack slept heavily. When he wakened the 
next morning, he was fresh and vigorous. 

After breakfast the first duties of the day consisted of 
feeding the mare Belle ; milking the cattle ,* rounding-up 
the few horses which were always left free upon the prairie. 
The latter kept to the usual feed-grounds ; so they were 
soon found. This day, however, he had extra work to do 
in repairing the broken corral, and, between that and other 
14 chores,*’ it was noon before Munroe knew how the hours 
w ere passing. 

As a rule, September and October were Jack’s slack 
months. His small crops had been harvested ; the/ winter’s 
hay had been stacked ; so that now there was a pause 
between the distinct labours of summer and winter. 

But this autumn Jack had other work to do. Hitherto 
he hail carelessly neglected to complete what is understood 
by “ improvements,” which means the necessary culti¬ 
vation of the ground which the Canadian Government 
rightly insists shall be done before a settler may elaim 
his land for his own. Three years are allowed for the 
completion of these obligations. Jack had not given 
the matter much thought until a Government inspector 
had pointedly reminded him of the omission. However, 
he had still two clear months at his command before 
the first snap of the winter might be expected ; so the 
completing of “ improvements ” did not cause him 
much anxiety. 

Then, we are aware of another reason 
why the Indian summer was not likely 
to prove an idle one this year. There 
was that little matter of the 
gold. 

Munroe’s faith in his dis¬ 
covery had not been shaken 


“ He was beginning to experience a little of the gold-fever.” (See page 492.) 


his absence to have been so prolonged as circumstances 
necessitated. 

“All right, old ladies ! ” he called in answer to their 
loud reminders. “ I won’t be long. A little while longer, 
until I have had a look at your relations.” 

Jack walked quickly to the fenced paddock where he 
had left some steers. 

Here again he met disappointment.' The corral was 
empty. At one corner the fence was broken, and it needed 
no great experience to inform the youth that only a mad¬ 
dened charge of the combined animals could have burst 
so strong a boundary. Here, as at the stable, the explana¬ 
tion was quickly found. The remains of one of his best 
animals lay but a little way from the gap. 

The poor rancher was furious. Then and there, lie 
started to look for tracks with the intention of following 
the marauder, and dealing punishment with the rifle. 
Tliere is no mistaking the footprints of a bear, so he had 
no difficulty in getting on the scent. But he soon lost it 
again in the multitude of marks left by the stampeding 
steers. The latter he found contentedly feeding in the 
liaylands at the opposite side of the river.* Then, night 
falling, he was obliged to give up his search and return 
to the ranch, where the over-burdened cows were eagerly 
waiting his services. 

The night was peaceful. After the fatigues of the pre- 


by Curtis Newnes’ wet blanket. He was determined to carry 
his experiments much further. After all, he had plenty 
of time to spare. He- could divide the weeks between 
ploughing and gold -washing. The latter could hardly 
be fruitless labour if it were done in his spare time, even 
though the results were but small. 

Yet Jack was not forgetful of duties that had first claim 
upon him. The destroyer of his dog had yet to be found. 
After that he would be free to turn to other affairs with an 
easy mind. 

Unfortunately for his success, Munroe was no experienced 
hunter of big game. He lacked that experience of wood¬ 
craft which can distinguish the tracks of the recent moment 
from those of an hour before, and he occupied the whole 
of that afternoon in beating the bush in all directions 
But the spoor completely baffled him. 

Probably it was just as well that the young hunter 
failed in his quest. Pluck Is not everytliing when one is 
on a bear hunt. Unless a man possesses a good rifle, a 
sure aim, and a perfect knowledge of the moods and habits 
of bears, the odds are considerably against the hunter 
when he comes face to face with an enemy in the form 
of a bundle of muscle and fury clothed in thick fur. It. 
takes a “ dead shot ” to send the life from a grizzly* with 
the first bullet. Failing that perfect aim in the first instance 
there is not often an opportunity 7 for repeating the experi- 
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merit. The intrepid hunter is then apt to experience the 
sensations of a bunny-hug which is neither gentle nor kind. 
The meeting of furious teeth in the neck does not leave any 
opportunity for deciding whether the sensation is pleasant 
or otherwise. That hunter will 9eek no more grizzly 
bears. 

So, all things considered. Jack was to be congratulated 
upon his failure. It gave him the impression that the 
bear had forsaken the locality, and that belief probably 
.saved his life. 

Next day he seriously gave his mind to the matter of 
gold-washing. Of course he knew that, to a certain extent, 
he would be working in the dark, for, no matter how much 
one has read, book-lore is quite different from actual 
experience. However, he had a general idea how a sluice 
ought to be made, and a fair knowledge of how the actual 
washing was done. So he loaded a barrow with planks 
of wood, implements and other necessaries, and started 
out at an early hom*, merely turning the key at the outside 
of the shanty door according to 
custom, since the latch was some¬ 
times apt to slip. 

The spot where the first sample 
had been procured was some 
distance down the river. Without 
considerable clearing operations, as 
well as making a long ladder to 
descend the cliffs, it was only 
accessible by way of the bed of 
the river itself. He had found the 
place one day while following a 
wounded mink, and had bagged 
the game on the very strand 
which had yielded the glimpse 
of treasure. 

Reaching the bank of the river, 
it was necessary to convey the 
wood and implements on his 
shoulders while he picked a careful 
patli along the narrow margin that 
had been left bare by the summer 
drought. The process was tedious. 

The river twined for nearly a mile 
without traversing half that dis¬ 
tance as the crow flies. Moreover, in some places the 
water ran swiftly and completely filled the bed, so that the 
journey had to be made in these parts by struggling 
from boulder to boulder. 

Then the boundaries narrowed. The friction of centuries 
of swift current had cut a passage through solid rock until 
the river was bordered by smooth cliffs like a miniature 
canyon. Here the water deepened. It was also divided 
in a rather remarkable manner by a huge tower crowned 
with bushes. On the north side of that tower, where the 
friction of the water had been the stronger, the cliff had 
been gnawed to the form of a horse-shoe. Here, the walls 
were as smooth as polished marble; the hollow was a 
deep pool of swiftly flowing water; the margin was a 
fringe of sand that permitted a foot-path entrance to the 
Horse-shoe at one point, but met the water at the opposite 
point-so that no exit was possible that way. 

Yes, it was tedious work conveying the materials .to 
such a place. But Jock was not easily disheartened. 
Possibly he was beginning to experience just a little of the 
gold-fever that enables men to surmount tremendous 
difficulties which at other times would cast them down. 

By noon the transporting was completed, and by the time 
dusk fell he had erected the sluice, and was able to con¬ 
gratulate himself upon having accomplished a satisfactory 
day’s work. 

While he had been struggling with his successive burdens 
along the course of the river, he had more than once thought 
he heard a rustling of the bushes near by, as though some 
person were pushing a path through the tangled vegetation. 
Two or three times he stopped to listen but, curiously 
enough, each time he paused the rustling ceased also. 


At first, Jack paid very little heed to the coincidence. 
The bush is always full of strange sounds, and one often 
imagines footfalls which are only the quivering of twigs 
against a hollow trunk, or hears whispering voices that are 
only the stirring of aspen leaves. So Munroe did not give 
much thought to the mysterious sounds that day, further 
than to remark to himself how much they imitated an echo- 
to his own steps. 

But again the rancher’s woodcraft was at fault. Any 
trapper would have readily explained the phenomena 
in a few words. They were nothing else but the careful 
tactics of an animal stalking a hoped-for prey—waiting- 
for an opportunity to pounce. 

Had Jack known this, his day’s work might not have 
been accomplished with such comfort. He did not know 
that keen eyes were watching every movement that ha 
made. He did not. know that a massive body lay patiently 
waiting for him to make the first move each time he rested. 
That body kept pace with him all day—walked when he- 
walked, rested when he rested; 
but all the time two eyes were 
fixed upon him with a hungry 
glare. 

Towards night, these movements- 
(real or fancied) b^gan to “get 
upon his nerves.” It is an un¬ 
pleasant sensation to feel that 
unseen eyes are watching you, 
even though you may know that 
(or believe that) the eyes are 
only those of imagination. The 
thought was disturbing to the 
young fellow. Moreover, it con¬ 
tinued for * a couple of days. 
When he went to the Horse-shoe, 
it always seemed to him that, 
unseen feet accompanied him. On 
the first day after the making of 
the sluice, he took the precaution 
to provide himself with a rifle. 
Finding no use for the weapon, 
however, he left it at home on the 
third day. 

But it was not long before the 
explanation of the mystery was forthcoming. 

On the fourth morning, soon after Jack had sot to work 
gold-washing—bending over the sluice and ankle-deep in 
water—his attention was diverted by the sound of a dry 
branch cracking somewhere in the bash at the top of 
the cliff. It was an unusually sharp report—too loud to- 
have been caused by any of the ordinary rodents of the 
forest. ^ 

Hearing nothing farther to cause apprehension. Jack, 
resumed work ; but presently there readied his ears a sound 
like that of very distant thunder. 

Startled, the rancher looked up, and then, for the first, 
time, he guessed w r hat had been the cause of the mysterious, 
rustlings that had followed him those three days. _ 

Two large, hairy paws were hanging over the edge of 
the cliff above him ; a brown muzzle and a pair of upright 
ears were resting between these paws ; a pair of glittering 
eyes w T ere fixed upon him with a steady gaze which can 
only be described as a “ blood-hunger stare.” 

Munroe was more than ordinarily startled, though he 
saw no reason for immediate concern. The bear certainly 
could not descend the face of that cliff. He picked up 
a piece of rock and threw it with an accuracy of aim that- 
drew forth a deep growl. Then the grizzly slowly raised- 
its huge body and stood upright on the edge of the cliff. 

“ Get out of it, you ugly beast ! ” Jack called as he sent- 
a second stone to explain the meaning of his words. 

Again the animal growled. Apparently, however, it 
understood the practical hint, for it turned and disappeared 
from view behind the edge of the rock. 

Jack waited for some time to see whether his visitor 
intended to put in an appearance again. But evidently 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXVII.—Token currency was very much in 
request during tlic last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and many of these pieces were made by 
coin dealers and medallists who made much profit 
from their issue. Some were entirely commemor¬ 
ative, as the token issued with a portrait of Lord 
George Gordon on the obverse, and on the reverse 
the date famous for the riots he instigated. Some 
of these tokens were very grotesque, and the em¬ 
blems play upon the name of the issuer. 
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the bear considered that the interview had been sufficient 
for that day. 

“ I mustn’t forget touring that rifle with me after dinner,” 
Jack remarked. “ If the creature shows himself like that 
again it will be a mark that even a coconut-shier could 
not miss.” 

Once more the rancher resumed his work. Since yester¬ 
day he had attained comparative success with the washing, 
and had added a little to the small leather bag which lie 
kept concealed under the eaves of his shanty—inside, of 
lourse. 

It must have been for nearly an hour that he now worked 


without interruption, singing to himself and forgetful of 
all his troubles bv reason of the pleasure of work. 

Then a second time that morning ho started, and on 
this occasion a thrill of fear ran through his whole body, for 
again the bear had intimated its presence with a growl 
that actually had a ring of triumph. 

Jack wheeled around. 

The grizzly was lying crouched on the sand right at the 
corner of the horse-shoe opening ! 

He had waited in patience for this moment. The stalking 
was over. Now the prey was surely trapped ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


MAN v. 

AN could hardly imagine a more desperate plight 
than that in which Jack found himself. 

He looked down-stream. The only exit from 
the trap in that direction was by water—not an 
attractive option, considering the swiftness of the water 
and the deep undercurrents that swirled round the base 
of the stone column at the mouth of the Horse-shoe. Up¬ 
stream, the path was completely occupied by the bear. 
An axe, a shovel and one or two smaller tools were the 
only weapons at hand. Hut even these would be of no 
use in combat with a grizzly unless at close quarters. 
And who wants to come to close 
quarters with such a creature ? One 
blow from one of those heavy paws 
would shatter the shaft of any axe ; 
to use the shovel against such a 
solid body would be like patting a 
volcano with a teaspoon. 

The young rancher then searched 
the face of the cliff with eager eyes. 

But he knew before that there was 
no hope for him in that direction 
Lacking ropes or ladders, it was 
inaccessible even to a monkey. Again 
he looked at the water. That must 
be a last resort. Jack knew of the 
rapids below, which w r ere the cause 
of the swiftness of the current here. 

He had seen great logs of wood 
broken to matchwood therein. He 
had no wish to test the quality of 
his ribs in the same mill. Still, even 
the rapids would be little more risky 
than a hand-to-hand encounter with 
a grizzly. 

The bear was in no hurry. Alan 
seemed to be a new experience in 
its hunting career. He was something 
worth studying. So ho remained 
crouched upon the sand, watching 
with intent interest each of Alunroe’s 
movements, though now and then 
reminding the rancher of a visitor’s 
presence by means of a low growl. 

For some time a state of mutual 
inspection followed. There seemed 
to be nothing else to do. The actions 
of one must depend on the actions 
of the other. Alan and beast—each 
was waiting for the other to make the first move, just as 
wrestlers wait for one another in order to get the telling 
grip. It was a case of testing one another’s patience. 

At last the grizzly showed signs of action. 

Slowly he rose, turned Ills head from one side to the 
other, advanced a couple of paces, then crouched again. 

What was to be done ? 


GRIZZLY. 

It was impossible to pass the animal by the only path 
from the trap. It seemed equally impossible to attempt 
any form of attack that would not be suicidal. 

Having no other choice, Jack retired to where his im¬ 
plements were heaped. There was a woodman’s axe. 
That was better than nothing. He grasped the handle 
and experienced a certain sense of security. 

“ Now then, you brute ! ” he exclaimed. “ If you mean 
to fight, come on and get it over ! ” 

Was it a challenge ? 

Grizzly seemed to think so, for he immediately raised 
his ponderous body and began to 
waddle to the fray. 

Alunroe entrenched himself behind 
the slight barricade that the sluice 
afforded. At this crisis his fighting 
spirit was beginning to manifest 
itself. What little fear lie had 
recently entertained was now dis¬ 
pelled by the inevit ableness of 
battle. When one is face to face 
with danger, then one understands 
the stuff that one is made of. 

The bear advanced Slowly. Jack 
passed the • axe to his left hand, 
seized a small tomahawk and sent it 
hurtling to the enemy. The aim 
was faulty, and only the handle 
struck. But it had this effect: it 
enlightened the animal to the fact 
that w’ar had been declared without 
any doubt: resistance was to be 
offered. 

Wild animals seldom care to attack 
unless resistance be given. To tear 
the flesh of the dead or helpless is 
little pleasure unless they have first 
had the delight of slaying. The con¬ 
quest of the struggling is, to wild 
nature, something that whets the 
appetite. They love the chase and 
the duel of muscle, teeth and clawa 
Only stress of hunger will drive the 
carnivorous to gorge on an already 
slaughtered prey. But starvation 
might move a mouse to face a tiger. 

The grizzly advanced w T ith a slow, 
swinging gait—head hung low be¬ 
tween the shoulders, jaws wide 
open and dripping moisture, eyes fixed fiercely upon the 
figure that stood steadily waiting to receive him. 

Jack retreated a pace or two from the little rampart. 
Still the bear advanced, seeming by the very slowness of 
the advance to boast of the easo with which he w T ould 
conquer. There was no fear in his movements. He knew 
the strength of his jaws and arms. Surely that frail 




“ The grizzly 
slowly raised its 
huge body and 
stood upright.” 

(See page 492 .) 
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creature in 
front of him 
would be a 
pi ay - time 
victim of a 
play - time 
contest ! 

Reaching the sluice, the grizzly stopped. 

He examined the obstacle with signs of 
displeasure. Possibly, in his many wan¬ 
derings, he had met with the traps which 
white men set in the forest. Possibly he 
had seen another of Ills kin caught 
therein. Was this another of those strange 
engines ? He examined it carefully with 
loud sniffs anti growls of disapproval. 

Then a tit of anger seized him. He fell 

upon the woodwork with tooth and claw, and it was but a 

few minutes before the labour of hours was utterly wrecked. 

Seeing an opportunity for attack while the animal's 
attention was thus diverted from himself, Jack sprang 
forward and swung the axe with all his force. He aimed 
for the head, and hoped to deal a deadly blow on the brain. 
But the rancher did not reckon with the thick growth of 
hair that protected a skull that was as hard as metal. 
The axe struck, but the wound was slight since the blade 
was turned aside by the protective covering. 

Jack Munroe jumped back to a safe distance at once. 
Infuriated by the blow, the grizzly now rose upon his 
hind legs and uttered a roar of fury. 

Have you ever heard the roar of a bear ? 

Ob, yes—when the creature has been safe behind the 
liars of a cage, and the utterance has been but a slight 
expression of irritation. But a furious bear, in its native 
environment ! Like the war-whoop of an Indian, it is a 
sound that chills you to the very marrow of your bones. 


It seems to flood the forest with terror, and sets every little 
twig vibrating with fear. The valleys echo it, and it chases up 
every ravine like <i very serpent <>f sound. 

But, terrible though that sound may be when heard during the 
ordinary hunt, how much more horrifying it must be 
when you stand but a few feet from the animal itself 
- face t .. face with six feet high of fury; the foetid 
breath reaching your nostrils*—your only defensive weapon 
an axe, and—no possibility for escape ! 

Jack stood his ground. 
Was lie afraid now ? 

He had no time in 
which to think of fear or 
bravery. Seconds were 
flashing past him with 
crimson wings. He thought 
neither of art nor craft. 
His “back was to the wall.” 
When men fight for their 
lives, reason is bereft them 
and madness is in their 
veins. 

The bear lunged for¬ 
ward. He hoped to end 
the combat by one swing 
of the arm that could 
c*i-ack a man’s skull as wo 
break an eggshell. Jack 
sprang to one side, avoided 
the blow, swung the axo 
and inflicted a deep wound 
in one of the paws. 

A roar of agony folio wet l 
this tolling blow. For a 
few seconds the bear folded 
the wounded paw on its 
breast beneath the other 
arm, just like a child who 
has burnt his hand. Next 
moment it had again 
wheeled upon its enemy 
with arms outstretched to 
grip him. Once more Jack 
struck. Again blood was 
drawn. But now, with 
the heat of battle, pain 
was unheeded. The grizzly 
pranced upon the sandy 
stretch and strove to reach 
the foe. 

Jack now found himself 
at a greater disadvantage 
than ever. Dreading to get between the bear and the cliff, 
he was now bet ween the animal and the deep pool of swirling 
water, and all his efforts to regain solid “ fighting-ground ” 
were fruitless. He could not hope to drive his enemy 
back. He liimself was forced to go farther into the river 
until he was knee-deep in water. 

The position was critical—between certain death of a 
most appalling description, or the more gentle welcome of 
a maze of swirling currents. Which should he choose If 
He was reluctant to yield to either, but necessity was 
urging beyond question or dispute. 

Then Jack laughed. (We do extraordinary things at 
extreme moments !) 

“ One more swipe at you. you brute, and then—1 11 
chance it ! ” he cried. 

He swung the axe, let it fly from liis hands, and he had 
just time to see the steel head plunge into the grizzly’s 
stomach before he let himself fall backwards into the 
water. 


“Seeing an opportunity for attack, Jack sprang forward 
and swung the axe with all his force.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HUDSON TRAIL. 


B UT wo must not forgot the two friends whom we left 
in the little shanty about six miles north of Regina. 
Rory Stocks was a man of determination, and 
once he had made up his mind concerning any 
matter, lie never delayed long in following that decision 
with suitable actions. 

In the present instance lie decided that no reasonable 
time must be lost in putting Munroe upon his guard 
against the threatened danger ; so preparations were at 
once started with a view to setting out on the following 
day. 

Of course, the quickest method to reach Serpent Creek 
was to take train to Saskatoon in the first place anti ride 
the rest of the distance. That was Fred's suggestion, 
though the man set the proposition aside at once. 

“ Little Wolf won t be taking any trains.” 

“ But surely, he won’t be walking a hundred and 
fifty miles ? ” Holmes questioned. 

“Not if he can steal a bronchcv’ was the 
trapper’s opinion. “ A little matter of horse-stealing 
will be nothing 
new to Shon- 
tayeega. But I 
guess my bay 
mare, and the one 
that Keal will 
lend us—rthey’ll 
make as good time 
over the prairie 
as any others.” 

“ Still,” said 
Fred thought¬ 
fully, “ do you 
know, I don’t 
quite see why we 
should not put 
the whole thing 
in the hands of the 
Mounted Police at 
once. Of course, 

1 don’t moan that 
we should back 
out of the busi¬ 
ness. I want to 
do my share as 
much as ever. 

But surely, the 
police would know 
exactly what to 
do, better than 
w'e do ? ** 

A curious look of amusement came into Rory’s eyes as 
be listened to the last expression of opinion. 

“ Maybe they would,” he returned. “ 1 see you’re one 
of those coons who believe every man to his own trade. 

But I shouldn’t worry too much, if 1 were you-” 

“ Oh, I’m not worrying ! ” was Fred’s slightly “ huffish ” 
rejoinder. 

“ Think we can’t tackle a fwir of skunks like Little Wolf 
and his white-haired friend ? ” then remarked Rory 
quizzingly. 

k * No. Tliafc was not exactly my idea.” said Fred. 

u But this seems so much a regular police job-” 

“Oh. make your mind easy on that.” laughed the man. 
If you want to see the police in the shooting-match, you'll 
see them tliere in good time—all in good time, sonny.” 

“ I’m easy. I leave it to you,” said the boy resignedly. 
Then he remarked with a good-humoured smile: “ 1 

suppose it wouldn't do for me to inquire what's going to 
liappen about grub, for I suppose we'll be out of reach of 
houses for two or three days ? ” 


’* That’s so. But I gu^ss a dipper or two of flour and a 
pinch of salt at the side of your saddle will do to go on with. 
And the living prairie all’round you—ain't that enough for 
extras ? ” 

Holmes smiled at the prospect of such rough -and - ready 
feeding, but ho did not want the trapper to think that he 
was not as fit to rough it as anyone else. 

“ Right you are,” he agreed cheerfully. “ As I said, 
you know best.” 

“ You can just about trust this old fox of the prairie 
to find his grub at nightfall. So long as he has a cartridge 
in his belt and a square foot of grass to hunt in—well, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that you'll need to slacken your 
belt before you roll yourself in your blanket for the night. 

“Now let’s just reckon this thing out proper—there’s 

Fan and Meg. 
the two mares ; 
there's my rifle 
and a Bhot-guu 
(we’ll carry one 
each) ; there’s a 
pair of revolver.- 
(not that w'e’11 
need them, but it 
keeps one from 
thinking he’s 
out on a picnic); 
there’s the flour, 
a blanket each, 
a lariat (I’ll carry 
that), and a pair 
of picket - ropes. 
Then we’ll want 
a couple of mugs, 
besides the two 
riding; a billy¬ 
can ; and—that’s 
about all. I’ve 
got my sheath - 
knife, and I guess 
I can hustle up 
another for you. 
Anything else you 
can think of ? ” 

“ A—tent ? ” 
suggested Fred 
meekly. 

But the boy’s 
humility of tone 
was wasted. The 
tnipper gaped at 
him in utter amazement ; then he laid his pipe on the 
table with deliberation, and afterwards turned to Holmes 
with a face like that of a judge and planted his hands 
emphatically on his knees. 

“ Look here, my fine bantam l ** he began. “ Do you 
reckon that scouting after Shontayeega is the same as a 
birthday treat, or an ice-cream social, or even a Sunday 
School outing ? Are we two able-bodied hulks of breathing 
humanity going out berry-picking, or are we out to nip 
the head and tail from the skunkiest bit of half-breed’s 
trickery that ever breathed a mortal breath on this ’ere 
verdant prairie ? Are we town-bred, store-collared, silk- 
scarfed, patent-shod, side-walk dandies, or just plain Rory 
Stocks and Frederick Holmes going about their business ? 
That’s what I w ant to know ! Now r , are we ? ” 

“ Are w'e what ? ” asked Fred with a twinkle of the 
teasing-spirit in the corner of his eye. “ Are we what ? ” 

“ Well—just as I w'as saying.” 

“ Sorry, old chap. I didn’t quite follow. Would you 
mind saying it all over again ? ” was the lad’s quiet answer 
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<£ Say it—again ? ” gasped the trapper sitting bolt 

upright. “ Say-” Then a roar of laughter broke 

from Rory’s huge lungs, choking immediate speech. 
“ Bully for you, younker ! You’re just a coon after my 
own heart. Make a joke ; take a joke ! That’s my motto 
for a happy life. Now you just make yourself at home 
till I come back. I’m going over to see Sam Keal about 
looking after my cow, etcetera. He’ll be glad to have 
the cow, by the way, for his wife’s just had twins and his 
own milk cow broke her neck last week trying to lick flies 
from the bottom of a bridge by standing on the top to 
reach them. Shucks ! Cows haven’t got sense enough for 
anything. They’d just 
as soon lick a steam - 
saw as a turnip top.” 

Rory was as good as 
his word. All arrange¬ 
ments for the journey 
were made that after¬ 
noon with the intention 
of making an early 
start on the following 
morning. Certain un¬ 
anticipated events, 
however, delayed the 
start until mid-day. 

Then the shanty w r as 
locked, the key handed 
to the waiting Keal who 
had come to witness the 
departure. 

“You can expect us 
when you see us,” 
laughed Stocks as lie 
swung into the saddlo 
and tickled the mare 
with the big row els of 
his Mexican spurs. 

Then the riders set off at a 
gentle canter—Fred’s first ride 
on a prairie trail. 

Apart from playing musical 
chairs on the stars with a 
monoplane, there can bo few 
forms of open air exercise to 
equal that of scampering over 
the prairie on the back of a 
well-behaved broncho. Trotting,. 
by the way, is a mode of pro¬ 
gression that no self-respecting 
steed of the prairie ever indulges 
in. He would no sooner think 
of allowing a man to bob up 
and down on his back than he 
would of wearing top-boots. 

His form of movement (w*hen 
ridden) is something between an amble and a canter with a 
pinch of gallop thrown in. You sit as easy on his back as 
though you were in an arm-chair. Give him a free rein and 
he will carry you at that gait for a distance of miles that 
would cause the mane and tail of your cavalryman’s charger 
to stand up on end with horror. There is no “ show off ” 
about a broncho. His aim is to “ get there.” He fairly 
kicks the prairie behind him to achieve that purpose. 

And the mellow air that sings past your ears and rashes 
into your lungs ! Straight from the Rockies, from the 
Arctic, from the Golden South it lias come. ’Tis the nectar 
of the gods, ye stay-at-homes in murky towms ! ’Tis the 
elixir that changes puny boys into lusty men who glory 
that they are living. 

These were somewhat the thoughts of Fred that after¬ 
noon. He did not put them into so many words, perhaps ; 
but none the loss such was the experience and the feeling. 
Ho began to feel that he was really living. Possibly it 
was w orth having known a city street in order to be able 
to realise the comparison. 


Breaking the canter to a walk at intervals, the ground 
was covered in good time until at last the two riders 
reached the brow of the Qu’appello Valley. That was 
about dusk. The little town of Lumsden was in sight 
as it nestled among the maples in the bosom of the vale. 
But Rory decided that an open-air camp would be the 
better as ho did not wdsh to draw attention to his move¬ 
ments. His was a familiar figure—how familiar he did 
not consider it necessary to advise Holmes at the time. 
There were many who might wonder why he was travelling 
north in company with a boy. He did not wish this. 
Prairie towns have ears and tongues. Little Wolf w’as 

the sort of person to 
have friends in every 
ho 11 o w ; so Stocks 
judged rightly that all 
his plans 'might be de¬ 
feated if a whisper of 
liis movements reached 
the hearing of the 
renegade Chippeway. 

The camp was pitched 
on the old historic 
ground where the red- 
men for centuries were 
wont to pass the winter 
months. In a spacious 
clearing, encircled by a 
dense growth of betry 
shrub and maple trees— 
at the fork of the 
Qu’nppelle and Pile- 
o’ - Bones — there the 
travellers, picketed their 
horses, ate their supper, 
rolled themselves in 
their blankets, laid their 
heads in the hollows of 
inverted saddles, and 
slept to the lullaby of 
tinkling waters mingled 
with the calls of noc¬ 
turnal creatures. 

Then, up betimes in 
the morning, the journey 
was resumed. The gun 
provided meat, the flour 
provided “ damper,” 
the air provided sauce. 
There were no adven¬ 
tures, though the ex¬ 
perience was a delight 
to Fred. 

At last, on the 
fourth eveni ng, the 
thick woods that border 
some parts of the Saskatchewan River were sightod. 

Until now, very little had been said during the journey 
in connection with the mission on which the friends were 
embarked. Coming within distant view of Saskatoon, 
however, Rory called a halt. 

“ I don’t reckon that you’re just pining for the sight 
of houses and streets ? ” he remarked by way of announcing 
the fact that he was quite disinclined for such pleasure. 

Fred held up one of his none too clean hands with an 
aetion of self-commiseration. 

“ A bath wouldn’t be at all unwelcome,” he said. “ Tho 
little springs that have supplied our coffee water have done 
little more than allow a slight polish to the tip of my nose. 
Still, if a 4 sight ’ is all that we are to have, I am quite 
contented with a distant view. The sight of streets and 
houses won’t wash a fellow any more than somebody-or- 
other’s soap declines to wash clothes.” 

“ Good,” was the satisfied response. “ You can have as 
much washing as ever you like when we strike the Sas¬ 
katchewan. I guess there’s enough water there to wash 



“ There at his feet lay the figure of a man—a white man.” 

(See page 498 .) 
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all the critturs that ever went into the ark. But say, 
sonny ! You ought to have a medal ! ” 

“ For what ? ” asked Holmes, though he knew well 
enough by the expression on his friend’s faee that chaffing 
was the order of the moment. 

“ For being a freak,” was the complimentary response. 
“ I guess you’re the first boy on record who wasn’t con¬ 
tented to go without water for a month ! ” 

“ On record—in Canada , perhaps,” returned Fred 
sarcastically. “ You see, I happen to be an English boy. 

Now, in England we are famed for-” 

“ I know—Nelson at Waterloo ! He died, no doubt, 
washing himself there and said ‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty/ It seems they couldn’t have been 
mighty keen on it before,” the trapper interrupted with 
good humour and equally good invention. “ But we’ll 
let it go at that Now, I was thinking that we must make 
a bee-line from here for Serpent-Creek. I wouldn’t like 
to bet my life that I know the shortest cut from here. 
This is a bit out of my usual way. I usually hit the Creek 
from the north side of the river. But I guess we ought 
to hit it about due north.” ** 

“ Which w av are we heading now ? ” 

“Somewhere north-w 7 est. The river goes north for a 


bit, then bends to the east. It’s somewhere about that 
bend that Serpent Creek branches off. Munroo’s shack is 
about ten miles up the Creek—above a cataract. There’s a 
goodish cataract before the Serpent joins the Saskatchewan.” 

Fred sighed with mock weariness. 

“ It all sounds like a bit out of a geography book at 
school-” 

“ And what else is it ? ” the trapper quickly demanded. 

It’s a bit out of the best of books—the Book of Nature 
in the school of life—and don’t you forget it ! Give me that 
book for real interest. Spring, summer, autumn, winter— 
it has always got new pages for you.” 

“ I w’onder how I shall like the winter,” remarked 
Holmes, tactfully trying to cut short the sermon. “ They 
say it’s awfully cold.” 

“ A little bit. Now and then the w ? ords freeze as they 
come out of your mouth, and you’ve got to thaw them on 
the frying-pan before you know what they mean. Barring 
that, it’s not so bad. But w’e’d better be getting a gait on 
if we don’t mean to stay here as statues of beauty.” 

Wheeling his broncho to the right, Rory set the pace. 
Fred was quickly at his side, smiling to himself at the 
trapper’s rough humour, and wondering what would be 
the end of this forced expedition. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

IN THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS. 


S IIONTAYEEGA had made the most of his time. 
Ho had had over twenty-four hours’ start of Rory 
and Fred while (as the former had surmised as being 
probable) a “ borrowed ” steed had helped him 
well on his w T ay. 

Every inch of the north plains was familiar ground to 
the Indian. That was aq asset to success that was denied 
even to Stocks, the renowned voyageur. He did not follow 
the old freighter’s trail which was the common route 
before the institution of the Saskatoon 
railway. That was the path t 
pursuers adopted, though, of 
Shontayeega had no notion t 
was being pursued. All he kn< 
that the secret had possibly been 
heard and understood by 
the boy. His business now 
was to make all speed to 
carry out his instructions. 

The subsequent details he 
would leave to the genius 
of the Gold-finder. 

Allowing very little time 
for sleep, and being un¬ 
sparing of horse-flesh since 
the unfort unate animal 
was not his own property, 
the Chippew’ay pressed 
onward with all speed. 

Not for a moment did ho 
doubt the success of his 
errand. He had every 
faith in the cunning of 
Curtis Newmes. The as¬ 
say er had been generous 
in rewarding him in the 
past, according to a 
redskin’s estimate of 
generosity. What had been 
promised had been, ap¬ 
parently, fulfilled. Thus 
it never occurred to the 
Indian to doubt that real 
wealth aw’aited him at the 
dreaded Serpent Creek. 

And greed stirred the w ings 


of haste. For gold Little Wolf would have readily risked 
both life and limb. 

It is w onderful how easy it is to defy the darkness when 
we are basking in the sunshine. Wo can easily brave 
legions in a time of peace. 

These were points of view which Shontayeega began to 
appreciate presently. He was ready enough to defy 
superstition so long as he was on the open prairie—many 
miles distant from his destination. But, in time, he 

forded the Saskatchewan 
and left the spacious 
plains behind him. Then 
liis eyes began to dart 
from side to side with 
suspicious glances as he 
rode. The alertness of 
fear w t as in his heart. Ho 
would start at the slightest 
sound. Even the familiar 
cry of the gopher as he 
darted into his subter¬ 
ranean home sometimes 
caused the redman’s blood 
to run cold. 

Yet he pressed forward 
with perseverance. 

At last he reached the 
brow of the Creek and 
descended into the shade 
of a ravine until he reached 
the bed of the valley and, 
ultimately, the bank of 
the river. There he parted 
company with his bor¬ 
rowed steed. The rest of 
the journey must be made 
on foot. The bush must 
form a shelter for the man 
of evil. His path was no 
path for an honest broncho. 

Stealthily Little Wolf 
now began to follow up the 
course of the river. He 
knew the w'ays or white 
men in the planning of 
their homes. He rightly 
36 



“ Poor Little Wolf filled the forest with his yells of terror.” 

(See page 498 .) 
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judged that, if a white settler was in the valley, his 
home would not be far from the water. That was why 
he commenced his investigations from nearly the mouth 
of the Creek. By following upwards, he felt certain that 
the whiteman’s teepee would be found. 

Keenly engrossed by the instinctive love of woodcraft, 
yet at the same time ever apprehensive of some terrible 
dangers which his superstition imagined were all around 
him. Little Wolf crept from tree to tree, from bush to 
bush. 

Once a fox started from its cover and leapt with a yelp 
of fear into the thickness of the bush. 

Little Wolf pulled lip with a jerk, and tlie sweat started 
to his forehead. It is truly remarkable to what an extent 
superstition will warp some people’s natures. At other 
times and in other regions, there was no sound or sight of 
the forest that would surprise Shoutayeega. He would 
have met the appearance of a mountain lion without the 
quiver of a muscle or the catching of a breath. 

But, to-day, the Indian was another being. 

Who could tell what evil spirit might not havp taken the 
form of that startled fox ? Who knew but that yelp 
might not have been a cry to rouse other evil spirits against 
w hich mortal man would bo helpless ? 

The Chippewav saw ghosts in every gnarled trunk ; 
ghouls in every little feathered body. Parched with fear 
that kept him continually pressing his tongue, to the roof 
of his mouth, the Indian sought the river where he might 
slake his thirst and bathe his hot face. 

He found a place where the trees opened to allow the 
presence of a small meadow of long grass that sloped 
straight to the margin of the water. Thither Little Wolf 
turned his steps. But he kept his blanket drawn tightly 
round him, and he did not cease to look furtively from side 
to side, in terror for what might spring upon him from the 
bush at either hand. 

He hurried forward. A rattlesnake started his danger 
signal, and the Indian thought it was the trembling of 
mountains. A chipmunk scuttled with shrill chirruping, 
and he thought it was the voice of doom. 

Then, at liis very feet, came the moan of some terrible 
demon. The redskin stopped, frozen to the spot by terror. 

He looked down. 

Yes—there at his feet lay the figure of a man—a white 
man—with the face- 

Oh, horror ! It- was the face of him whose arm had 
shielded the woman that night among the burning ruins 
in Regina ! 

Of a truth this was the region of demons. They could 
take the likeness of any friend or foe ! 

One glance at the supposed apparition w r as enough. 
Little Wolf did not wait for a second look, nor did the water 
any longer tempt his thirsty tongue. 

He uttered a yell of terror, and, 
turning, fled back again to the 
seclusion of the wood. 

The red-man w r as now plmost dis¬ 
traught with fear. 

Heedless of all caution, utterly 
forgetful of his mission, he rushed 
blindly onwards. He had but one 
deiinite aim now—to put distance 
between liimself and that terrible 
region of evil spirits—that region 
where ghosts could even take the 
forms of foxes or human beings. 

Quite mad with terror, the Indian 
tore his way through the bulwarks 
of thorn and vine. His blanket was 
left clinging to a bush ; his clothes 
were tom to rags. But he cared not. 

Though his flesh was lacerated and 
the blood was streaming from his 


limbs, he did not seem to be alive to pain. Fear was all 
that he knew—fear for that ghastly face that was lying 
upon the grass by the river-side. 

He stumbled ; but he was up again like a deer 

Out from his path scuttled rabbits and chipmunks. Tho 
red-breast flew screaming in terror from the twig ; the 
Baltimore dived into his stocking-nest of silver flax and 
crouched quivering and dumb until the wild crying creature 
had passed. 

Still he plunged on—falling, scrambling, tearing at 
branch and creeper as a wild ljeast tears at the bars of 
its cage or the corda'ge of a trap. 

Then once more he fell. It was a small oasis of grass 
that he had reached, and as he was panting and exhausted 
he could not immediately rise. * 

The soft coolness was refreshment to the shattered frame. 
He lay for some time to gather strength, and, lying there, 
some of his scattered faculties began to creep back to him. 

At last ho struggled to his knees. Tho ground yielded 
slightly, but to this his dazed senses paid little heed. 
Slowly he attempted to rise. He placed one sole on tho 
ground and then another. Then, as he stretched to his 
full height, the meagre coating of turf gave wav'. In an 
instant the Indian had sunk to his knees in clinging mud. 

He was in the grip of a muskeg.* 

It needed no length of time for Little Wolf to realise 
his plight. He know’ the relentless power of the muskeg. 
He had seen a herd of horses sink into one of these nature- 
traps never to be heard of again. 

He bent forward to fling himself upon his face ; but the 
mud clung to him like the arms of an octopus. It was 
slowly dragging him down to black depths. There was 
no escape from thoso terriblo arms. 

Down ! Down 1 

The clinging mud crept up the man’s limbs until it 
leached his waist. 

That creeping death was maddening. Something sure 
and swift he might have borne with bravery, even under 
such terrible circumstances ; but the slow, inch-bv-inch 
mental torture was driving him frantic. 

He struggled wildly, but the writhing only aided tho 
pleasure of the torturer. It was just as if some great 
creature of darkness was sucking him into its ghastly 
maw. 

Now tho mud was beginning to press upon his ribs— 
now it was almost at his arms. 

Poor Little Wolf filled the forest with his yells of terror. 
He cried upon the winds to save him ; he wept appeals 
to the trees to bend their arms to bus assistance. 

But no help came. Steady was his descent; and the 
wild beasts fled to cover—terrified by tho screaming of 
the doomed man. 

Nothing now remained above that 
patch of smiling green but a terror- 
stricken face and a pair of clutching 
hands. 

Then the cries became fewer, the 
head sank back; the hands fell 
listless. 

Only once there came a moan - 
a feeble moan, and a faint thrill 
moved the fingers. 

In a few minutes tho grass smiled 
green and smooth once more with 
naught to mark tho place where a 
11 mn had met his doom while on an 
errand of sin. 

Thus did conscience slay evil, as 
evil must always be slain. 

• A spring which forms-a pit of mud ou tlic 
surface of which the turf is very green, but tliin. 

(To be cotUitiued.) 



A FATAL SLIP- 

Axxious Voice from Above : — “ Hey, 
Professor, you’ve taken the oxygen cylinder 
with you! 
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How to proceed about the ta.sk of capturing, killing, setting 
and preserving British Lepidoptara is information that is 
sought by many. A little book has just been published by 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., that, written by A. E. Hodge, 
is entitled “ The Young Collector's Guide to Butterfly and 
Moth Collecting,” and, ns that ample title promises, the book 
tells practically all that the beginner requires to know concerning 
the subject. 


“ As the larva? grow in size they will need more ample 
accommodation—for larva? must on no account be crowded 
—and this may be provided in the form of wooden boxes having 
a close-fitting door at the rear and the front covered with 
lino. It being necessary that such boxes should contain two 
or three inches of cocoanut fibre and sand, a slip of wpod will 
have to be fixed, back and front, at the bottom, to keep this 
from falling out. 

“ On top of the fibre put some mo6S (which has previously 
l>een scalded with boiling water to destroy any small creatures 
which might prove destructive), and all that remains to furnish 
the new house is a small bottle to hold the water required for 
keeping the food-plant fresh. 


For your outlay of half a crown, 
the guide provides valuable chapters 
dealing with such topics as the Life 
History of a Butterfly or Moth— 
Equipment — Keeping of Records— 
Methods of Collecting — How to 
Set the Specimens— Rearing (Field 
Operations)—Rearing (Homo Work)— 
Life-History Sets—Mounting Larvae— 
Breeding Varieties of Hybrids—Scheme 
for Identification of British Butterflies. 

As a sample of the valuable informa¬ 
tion that is afforded by the book, I will 
give an extract that deals with the 
matter of the housing and feeding of 
larvae. Says the author : 

“ Glass-topped cardboard Ijoxps may 
also be used for small larva?, but in 
order to keep the food -plant from 
getting dry, you should make a small 
hole in the side, through which you can 
stick the stem of the plant, and, after 
plugging up the aperture with cotton¬ 
wool, stand the box on a gl^ss of water, 
so that the bottom of the'tw ig is im¬ 
mersed. The water should not be so 
high in the glass that it will touch 
the bottom of the box, or this will 
soon become saturated. 


“ This bottle should have a narrow 
neck, and can bo held upright by means 
of a loop of tape nailed to the side of the 
case, the mouth being filled up with 
cotton - wool to prevent the larva? 
from meeting an untimely death from 
drowning. 

“It is an excellent plan to have two 
or three bottles—one on each side— 
and then, w»hen you introduce fresh 
food, the larva? will soon make their 
way to it, and the old plant can be 
taken away without having to remove 
the larva 1 . If you only have one bottle 
in use, leave the old food-plant in the 
cage for a day or two after taking it 
out of the bottle to insert fresh, and the 
larva? will shift for themselves. Pota¬ 
toes will be found very useful in which 
to stick small twigs of the food-plant 
to keep them fresh, in lieu of a bottle 
of water.” 

Mr. Hodge’s little guide to “Butter¬ 
fly and Moth Collecting ” is full of 
instruction like that, and it fairly 
bristles with acceptable hints and tips 
for the budding lepidopterist. Field 
A Wolf-Spider with Egg-Bag. Club members w ho want such a book 

Au interesting specimen of the spider family. should add it to their shelves. 
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in addition to which the rabbit will not bo nervous as it might 
be with a stranger. 

For getting the coat of a Silver, or other rabbit, into 
condition, an occasional feed of linseed is to be recom* 
mended. And this is also a very valuable remedy for a 
sick rabbit. The linseed should be well crushed, and 
This is a medium-sized variety, and one that is amongst the made into a mash with scalded oats or bran. As regards 

most popular of present-day breeds. The average weight is the latter, you should take care, when purchasing, to see 

about six pounds, but at a casual glance many Silvers appear that the bran is of good quality. Not a little of that 

to be less bulky than they really are, because a good specimen which is now being offered for sale is poor stuff, dusty, 

is built upon very neat lines. There are four distinct colours, and quite unsuitable for feeding to rabbits. Good quality 

namely, the Silver Grey, Silver Fawn, Silver Brown and the bran is large in the flake, smells sweet, and when handled 

Silver Blue, though the last-named is not so generally recog- is very floury. That is the brand of bran for use in our 

nised as are the others. * “ Babbitry.” 

The colour of the coat should be silver throughout, inter- Just a hint or two to guide you in selecting Silvers, 
mingled with dark hairs. This gives an evenly “ ticked ” When born, the young ones are quite dark, but the fur 

appearance all over the animal, which is one of its principal gradually changes. The process, though, does not begin 

features and counts for a great deal in the show pen. until the youngsters are some six w’eeks. old, so it is not 

As sot forth by the Silver Grey Rabbit Club, the following advisable to take your pick out of a litter before that 

is the standard of points : time. Select young ones that are of a rich colour, with 

Uiulcrcolour : In Greys, a deep, rich blue-black ; in sharp, crisp silvering. Avoid such as may have silvering 

Fawns, a deep, bright orange; in Browns, a deep, rich that is patchy, or that have any patches of fur that, 

chestnut .. .. .. . . .. .. 25 are nearly white. Sometimes these blemishes disappear as 

Evenness of ticking throughout ... .. 20 the rabbits grow older. But frequently they do not. So in 

Sharp, even bright ticking .. .. .. .. .. 15 choosing Silvers and, indeed, rabbits of other kinds it 

Sfsort, full coat .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 is wise to remember the ancient adage which says that 

Ear : Neat, and well set-up [ 44 The boy is the father of the man.” In other phrase. 

Eye: Bold and bright ! '* ** ' ** and applied to animals, and to rabbits in particular, the 

Condition and shape .. .. .. .. .. ..15 adult will have much tho same appearance as it presented 

- when it first assumed its proper coat. Which i9 a word to 

Totn 1 points 100 the wise potential young rabbit-keeper. 

- $ $ $ 

It will thus be seen that 
richncssofcoat and uniformity 
of ticking, together with 
proper shading, account for 
seventy-five per cent., of tho 
possible points. A 9 with 
other kinds of smooth-coated 
rabbits, Silvers may with 
advantage be groomed. If 
they are intended for exhibi¬ 
tion, this grooming should 
l>o done daily, taking the 
form of smoothing down 
with a chamois leather or 
selvyt or other similar soft 
doth. Tho rabbit soon gets 
not to mind tho process; 
indeed, it will in time show 
some pleasure at being thus 
handled, and the treatment 
undoubtedly tends to promote 
tho creature’s bodily comfort 
ns well as improve its appear- 
unee. 

In shape, a Silver should 
be distinctly cobby, w T ell put 
together, and not sprawling. 

Sometimes the body - colour 
of a Silver Brown much 




resembles that of a Belgian 
Hare, from which rabbit, 
indeed, this hue has been 

produced by crossing. Silver Greys do nicely in warrens or 
small rabbit runs, but they do not* thrive there when thrown 
in company with wild rabbits. 

From what has been just said it will be seen that 
Silvers are quite hardy. Their hutch can bo either in¬ 
doors or outdoors. But, like nil other rabbits, they 
should bo protected from draughts and wet. They are 
easy to rear. Two meals a day, of sufficient quantity 
and quality, will be enough, for tho Silver is not a greedy 
rabbi t. 

Whole oats and greens or roots in tho morning, with 
greens and hay at night, is the rule that is followed by 
some of the successful Silver fanciers. Regular feeding 
is as good a stipulation for rabbits as it is for boys, 
so it is best to give your pets their meals at the samo 
times each day. It tends to keep the rabbits contented, 
ns they soon get to know tho time wdien an ample 
feed will be forthcoming. Needless to say, it is always 
most satisfactory to yourself to give them their food, deputing 
that office to others only as often as is absolutely 
necessary. That will ensure tho proper quantity being allowed, 


[Photo by permission of “Fur and FeatherIdle. 

A Prize-winning Silver Grey Rabbit. 

| BROCK, THE BADGER, j 

The largest carnivorous wild animal this country now has is 
the badger. Brother “ Brock,” as he is called, is a creature 
well worth knowing about. And the following notes, taken from 
that interesting book, “ Thirty-Five Years in the New Forest.” 
written by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, C.B., Deputy Surveyor 
of the New Forest, record the observation of one to whom the 
badger is quite a familiar friend. 

“ Badgers are now very numerous in the New Forest,** says 
the author. “ When I first came, I found there were a good 
many, and for thirty years I never allowed them to be destroyed, 
deeming them, generally speaking, harmless creatures, such as 
ought to be protected in a State Forest amongst its other 
denizens. After that space of time I found that they had 
becomo so very numerous that I took steps to diminish their 
numbers by a little. 

“ But when any badger-digging was going on I always stipu- 
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lated that it should be superintended either by myself or by 
one of the head keepers. I always instructed him to take the 
badger into his own possession, unharmed (for you cannot 
iijure badgers by digging down to them with the aid of little 
dogs—their immensely tough hides protect them far too well 
for that), and as a rule he was ordered to turn him down quietly 
in the evening—or to bring him to me. I suppose I must have 
turned out upwards of a score of badgers in the little park in 
front of tho King’s House (the official residence of the Deputy 
Surveyor) when it was dark enough for them to get away in safety. 

“ In tho Forest many of the badgers’ earths are made in a 
stratum of sandy soil, beneath which is clay or boggy and wet 
ground, so that the earths do not run more than eight or nine 
feet deep, but often spread over as much as three-quarters of 
an acre, with innumerable entries, galleries and passages, all 
communicating with one another over this extent of ground. 

“ Often there are two storeys of such galleries, one running 
above the other, and tlio badger moves from his ground-floor 
apartments to his first-floor as he thinks he can best balfle the dog. 

“ Now, in order to get hold 

c.f him he must be located and p"— - t- 

driven in and around his earth, 
l ill he can be got into a corner by 
means of digging cross trenches, 
so as to cut him off here and 
there from parts of his strong¬ 
hold. At last the dog, if he be 
good enough, locates him with 
certainty, and, lying not too near 
him, but baying lustily, tells us 
where to dig down, first on to 
himself and finally to the badger, 
which is a little way in front 
of him and can be secured by 
opening out theearth till someone 
can grasp his tail as he turns to 
dig onwtfrds, and he is hauled out 
unhurt and popped into a sack. 

“ Very often after the dog has 
found the badger, and moved 
him about to various parts of 
the earth, there is a long silence, 
and tho dog comes out complete¬ 
ly baffled. What has happened ? 

Why, the badger, gaining an 
advantage over the dog. has 
managed to ‘dig himself in,’ 
viz., to open out some narrow 
passage in his great castle and 
work along it, throwing up loose 
sand in spadefuls till ho has 
blocked completely the whole 
passage behind him, and the 
place appears like a load of loose 
sand just deposited. 

“The clever little terrier is 
full of courage, but also well 
supplied with discretion. Ho is 
down in the dark bowels of the 
earth, with eyes and mouth 
full of sand, until the welcome 
daylight breaks in upon him and 
he hears his master’s voice. 

His job is done then. It has probably taken him two hours. 
He has shown them the badger. 

“ I do not think I ever saw' a badger hurt by the dogs, and I 
must have turned out, after they had been dug up, many scores. 
We did not always carry them back to Lyndhurst, and it lias 
often been a comical sight to see four or five badgers clumsily 
rolling off down a ride together in the broad daylight, greatly 
upset and perturbed at all the happenings to them, and much 
perplexed as to how in the world they got to where they were 
at that time of day ! ’’ 


soopist this remarkable picture gives evidence. It shows a side 
view of the magnified head of a swallow-tail butterfly, photo¬ 
graphed direct from nature, and revealing most clearly the com¬ 
pound eye and the coiled tongue. The picture is reproduced 
from a work which all our microscopists should possess, namely* 
‘‘The Young People’s Microscope Book” (price 4s., Epworth 
Press, 25-35, City Road, E.C. 1), and I will quote tho following 
words of the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., its author : 

“ Tho photograph is of the head of the swallow-tail butterfly, 
and shows very plainly the lenses in the compound eye. I only 
regret that the photograph does not reveal the glorious colours 
s^en on the focussing-glass. But here I wdnt you to notice 
especially the coiled tongue. Uncoiled, it is a veritable trunk, 
w’hich can be inserted deep into a flower. The picture shows 
also the long hairs with which the head and body are covered. 
These should be contrasted with the ‘ scales,’ or feathers, with 
w’hich the wings are covered.” 

Specimens specially prepared for the microscope are mounted 
as slides. But a great deal of valuable and very interesting 

work can be done with un- 

-----mounted objects. In this in- 

JBF' I stance the object to be observed 
of course, 


is a butterfly, and, 
almost any species of butterfly 
will do, common or rare. 

The wing scales should be 
carefully studied. They are 
the “ dust ” which comes off 
on to the fingers when the w ing 
is touched. Under the micro¬ 
scope, especially with dark- 
ground illumination, they appear 
of a radiantly iridescent colour. 
These scales are easily mounted 
dry, all that is necessary being 
to rub a portion of the wing on 
one of the glass slips that.are 
used for microscopical work. 
And, so doing, a further wonder 
that comes to light is that the 
scales are of different shapes 
in different species of butterfly. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE 
AWARD. 


The April competition has 
brought out a pleasing number 
of Spring studies in colour and 
in black-and-white from Field 
Club members, together with 
some well-written papers on 
Spring subjects. It has not 
been at all easy to adjudicate 
this month, but after full con¬ 
sideration the Nature Drawing 
prize has been awarded to 
Dorothy McDowell (Kew), for 
a carefully drawn and prettily 
coloured picture of “ April Blossoms.” Clifford J. Barber’s 
pen-and-ink sketch of flowers has t>een deemed worthy of a 
special prize, while mention may also be made of the clever 
work submitted by Stanley Orchard, F. Leslie Jones, H. E. 
Riddett, and W. Davison. Field Club members are to be 
congratulated on the increasing standard of excellence that is 
to be observed in these monthly competitions. The Prize Award 
is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : Edgar C. Bryan, 279, 
Cowbridge Road, Canton, Cardiff. Half-guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing : Dorothy McDowell, 17, High Park Road, Kew* 
Gardens, Surrey. Special Prize of Seven-and-Sixpenny Volume : 
Clifford J. Barber, Foundry Place, Haverhill, Suffolk. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Stanley 
Orchard, 409, Speedwell Road, Kingswood, Bristol ; F. Leslie 
Jones, “ Lyndhurst,” Church Lane, Smethwick ; W. Davison, 
“ Lilac Cottage,” Aby, Alford, Lines. ; H. E. Riddett, 10, 
Charlotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N. 1 ; Edwin F. J. Mathews, 
“ Rose Cottage,” West Buckland, near Wellington, Somerset; 
A. P. Chadwick, 47, Brownsville Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

Extra Prizes of Tw'o-and-Sixpenny Books: Eric Astle, 
38, Vicarage Road, Harborne, Birmingham ; Ronald Lee, 65, 


Head of Swallow-tail Butterfly. (Side view ; greatly magnified.) 

(Note the compound eye and the colled tongue.) 


WONDERS OF THE MICROSCOPE, 


Often before you have been advised in these pages to under¬ 
take investigation with the microscope. By so doing, as has 
been said, you double the size of the world in which you live, 
which means that an enormously increased total of objects for 
observation becomes possible to you. 

Of the wonders that await the scrutiny of the young micro- 
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Ounnersbury Lane, Acton, W. 3 ; S. Metcalfe, 11 , Ingrains 
Street, Wesley Place, near Keighley; Ralph Skadar, 7, South 
Street, Newton, Auckland, N. Zealand ; Ted Radley, Tau-y- 
Rryn. Llanberis, N. Wales ; F. Browne, 52, Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

Specially Commended : H. Chinneck, Dulwich ; Eric 
Dcueiuos. Bexhill ; Winifred Forties. Weston-sui>er-More ; 
Stuart L. Simla!!, Leigh : C. Binding. Bristol ; C. L. 
Hobinsun. Barnsley: A. R. Wainwright, Swindon : J. Mylam. 
Southall ; A. M. Sullivan, Dublin ; C-. Hoing. High Wycombe ; 
Philip K. Pugh. Eeeles ; A. J. Newson, Grernwich ; (J. R. 
Mounttnrt. Bristol: P. A. Cooper, Leicester; J. Mears, Ply¬ 
mouth: Angus MneVicnr, Kintyre. N.B. ; M. (’asolbis, New 
Norcia. W.A. : Ernest C.ibson, N. Somereotes : Mary Ginnett, 
'.mealing : G. Blaeknioro. Ottery St. Mary ; -J. S. Glurke. Natal ; 
G. A. Whipple, M unwell Hill, N. ; W. D. Hall, Sea view, 1. of W. ; 
Robert ( i aske, Nhoringham ; J. Kojay, Winlaton ; David 
Law. Leith ; N. H. Biddle. High gate* ; Mona Rose, lloylake ; 
F. G. Wilson, Nairn ; F. J. Mardon, Weathersfielri ; M. Hinton, 
Ntreatlnun; L. E. Pike, Palmers Green: Alahel Clayton, 
Denmark Hill ; «1. Fahy, Southland. N. Zealand ; B. Arnold. 
St. Anne a-on-Sea ; N. CL Wykes, Leigh-on Sea. 

*. * $ 

Queries and Answers. 

William Yarwood.—T he list of magazines which you quote is an old one, 
and mo-t of the publications mentioned are no longer issued. Write 
to Adlard A: Co., 2*t, Bartholomew Close, E.C.I., for a list of the natural 
history Journals published by them. As regards the nature note sent in 
for our competition, it is certainly permissive for you to include therein 
brief extracts from books, magazines, etc., bearing upon the points which 
you N'ish to prove. Your note as to the missel thrush's nest is inte¬ 
resting, but you must be exceedingly careful that your deductions are 
based upon very accurate observation. Usually the nest is of small 
twigs, roots, dry grass and moss, tirmlv compacted with mud, and lined 
with dry grass. Generally it is rather bulky and somewhat ilntidy in 
appearance. The B.O.F.C. certainly does not advocate the actual 
taking of nests, and they are usually not at all satisfactory possessions to 
have a I »out one's house,* as, unless very carefully preserved, they provide 
splendid shelters for small insects of all kinds. 1 am glad to hear that 
you approve of the new button-hole badge. 

A. Christmas.--I f possible it is best not to touch the caterpillar with your 
lingers. The internal structure of larvae is very delicate, and the less 
ha lulling they receive the better. The safest plan in all instances is to cut off 
the leaf or twig with the caterpillar upon it, and place the whole in a box. 
Injury to flic caterpillar is undoubtedly the cause of many disappoint¬ 
ments in hatching-out the perfect insect. 

George Prkkpy. — The flesh of the guinea-pig or eavv tastes something like 
young pork, but the animal is too small to have much value for food. 
In parts of South America where oxen and sheep are rare, guinea-pig 
flesh is a staple article ot diet. There are, though, not a few European 
trawllvrs who feci a considerable aversion to eating it. 


WHAT TO DO: JULY. 

I. —Where there is water and some amount of cover, 
you should lie in wait to watch the moorhen and the 
coot. Among rushes on sheets of open water and by 
slowly flowing rivers are good places. Both these 
birds have queer language. Listen, and you may hear 
that when at all alarmed the moorhen makes a kind 
of croak, like a frog. And the coot Has’ a noisy cry of 
“ Kow ” that much resembles the bark of a dog. 

II. —On rocks about hillsides and on cliffs you may 
take the grayling butterfly, and, in southern half of 
England, the marbled white, in or near to woods. The 
gatekeeper comes to bramble flowers, while the orange- 
brown small skipper is best sought in damp woods and 
marshy situations. On a clump of thistles quite a 
number of small tortoiseshells may sometimes be seen 
sunning themselves. 

III. —The handsome garden tiger-moth is abundantly 
about, a perfect insect that was onco the familiar woolly 
bear caterpillar. Bv careful observation of these moths 
you will see how greatly the markings vary. Perhaps 
three inches across the wings. The rather clumsily-built 
drinker moth often comes to the lure of light. Its 
caterpillar is one of those the hairs of which readily 
drop off and, piercing soft skins, produce acute irritation. 

JV.—Pale sulphur yellow in colour, the beautiful 
but common swallowtail moth has a short tail on 
each hind wing, with two brown spots, liy reason of 
its swift and erratic flight, this is quite a difficult moth 
to catch. The ear moth, a lover of light, has a pale 
spot on each fore wing, bearing much resemblance to a 
human ear. The easily identified yellow underwing 
is common in gardens and woods. 

V.—When visiting the seaside or any place where 
there is chalk formation, do not forget the possibility 
of going hunting for chalk fossils. This forms an 
easy introduction to the study of geology. Wherever 
you are, you should find out if there are any chalk pits 
or sand pits in the neighbourhood, and should explore 
and study these. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.”- valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF TH£ MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the senders name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 

-7-of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 

and drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 

I B M the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be i 

j regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can ! 

be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com* 

- petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 
i 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


e 
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The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Print'll on bine silk, Jfrke 6d. poet free. 
Suitable for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


List of Prizes for Selection.—C ameras, magnifying-glades, 
collecting cases, iishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases. butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should lie as follows : “If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.’* 



B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 

Made in metal for coat 
wear. Price la. 
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E. S. Jarvis. —Try “The Gardener’s Chronicle,” 41, Wellington 
Street, W.C.2; “Amateur Gardening,” 148, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C.l ; or “ The Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Trades’ 
Journal,” 1, Mitre Court, E.C.4. They cost twopence each. 

E. G. Leech. —The ribs of the real coracles were made of willow 
boughs, and willow will do very well for the ribs, and ordinary 
deal for the floor. You do not want a heavy wood. We 
have no means of knowing what it would cost, but you 
could find out by inquiring locally. 

H. Mason.—The usual brass card counter mistaken for a guinea. 
See the maker’s name on it. 

R. S. Colquhoun. —1. Bikanir rupee, worth two shillings. 2. 
Hong Kong five cents, worth fourpence. 3. Portuguese 
East Indian rupee, worth two shillings. 4. Alwar rupee, 
worth two shillings. 5. Native Indian bronze coins, 
tf. East India Company’s half-anna, w r orth fourpence. 7. 
German East Africa, worth twopence. 8. Muscat, worth 
threepence. 9. No such coin as a Duke of York’s farthing, 
and there could not be one. 

Oei Tjong Yong.— 1. There are stamp clubs in this country, but 
they do not seek foreign members, and you would do w r ell 
to inquire with care before joining any that advertise in 
foreign journals. 2. The Boy’s Own Annual consists of 
the twelve monthly parts of The Boy’s Ow n Paper bound 
in one voftime. The prices do not include postage. 

R. C. H. — 1. Queen Elizabeth shilling, milled 1561, w*orth seven 
shillings. 2. George the Second groat, 1731, w'orth a 
shilling. 3. George the Third threepenny piece, 1763, 
worth sixpence. 4. George the Third sixpence, 1787, 
w r orth ninepence. 5. George the Second sixpence, 1758, 
worth eighteen-pence. 

W. Fraser. —Write to the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. The headquarters of the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police are now at Ottawa. 

A South African. —It is better in many ways for you to have 
served in'a training-ship, but it is not absolutely necessary 
for you to have done so in entering the merchant service. 

T. W. Marples. —They are genuine Roman coins, and they can 
be bought at about sixpence each. The one with the 
Christian emblem on the reverse is a coin of Constantius 
(337-340) ; the tw r o wdth the tw'o figures on the back, one 
holding the standard of the legion, are coins of Constans 
(337-350), and the other three are coins of Magnentius 
(350-353) ; so that they are all of the period w’hen Constan¬ 
tine had divided the Roman Empire, and probably belonged 
to the sam? man. 

A Faithful Reader and T. W. Rhys. —Write to Percival Marshall 
& Co., 66, Farringdon Street, E.C., for their list of cheap 
books on the subject. 


Head Mistress.— Wood-carving tools, etc., can be got from 
Melhuish & Co., Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. 

P. A. Duncan (Brazil).— Write to the Kodak Company, Kings- 
way, W.C.l, and state your difficulty, and they will send 
you a book that will give you the information you want. 

C. A. Carter.—You can buy French polish ready-made at an 
oilshop. If you make it yourself,, use a pint of spirits of 
wine, a quarter of an ounce of gum sandarac, half-an-ounce 
of gum lac, and half-an-ounce of shellac ; cork the mixture 
up in a bottle, keep it gently warm, and shake it occasion¬ 
ally until the gums dissolve, which may be two or three 
days. Take some flannel folded into a small pad, dip it into 
the polish, and then place over it some clean, old rag, through 
which the polish will ooze as you apply it. Rub it lightly 
round and round on the w r ood, and finish with a few strokes 
in the grain of the w ood. Very little polish is required ; 
it is the friction that gives the shine. 

A. Taylor.—When the stick is half dried, the bark will have 
shrunk and lost its sappy greenness, and will not peel 
easily. The stick can then be trimmed and bent. It may 
be six months after it is cut before the stick can be used. 

H. Bowley.—For lenses for astronomical telescopes^ w'rite to 
Newton & Co., King Street, Covent Garden, \Y.C. 

J. Harrop.—The lathe would now cost you £15 at the least, and 
that would be more than all the articles you want to make 
with it, os given on your list. 

E. H. Webber.—It would take up too much space here. See the 
article on Lantern Slides by Mr. Cotes-Preedy on page 59i 
of our eighteenth volume, which gives the formula of the 
developers. 

E. C. Cleave.—Try a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in a tea-cup ol 
hot water, and rub the solution w r ell in. When ink-stains 
are old they are very diffioult to remove, but if treated imme¬ 
diately they can be almost washed out in soap and water, 
and very little acid is required. In some cases when you 
remove the ink you spoil the fabric. 

Devonian.—The directions for mnking a lead-tree are as 
follows :—Dissolve some acetate of lead in a glass jar con¬ 
taining distilled water. Then suspend in this one or two 
small pieces of zinc by means of a fine thread. The thread 
should be passed through the centre of a cork so that the 
zinc is suspended about half way down. Do not shake the 
bottle and set it aside for a few hours. 


Queries for this page must be addresses! to the Editor, “ B 

Strket, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked Correspon¬ 
dence ” As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest 
to readers will Ire answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to 
the “BOP" going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies 
must necessarily be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert 
them as early as possible. 
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IDENTIFIED. 

An old farmer could not believe that people who were miles 
apart were able to converse over a telephone wire. One day his 
wife went to a distant friend who had a telephone in her house. 
During the afternoon the farmer sought shelter from a thunder¬ 
storm in the houso of a neighbour who also possessed a telephone, 
and who persuaded the farmer to call up his wife as a little 
surprise. 

Following instructions, the farmer put the receiver to his ear 
Mid after the usual preliminaries shouted, “ Hallo, Sarah ! ” 

Just then a flash of lightning struck the wire and he fell to 
the floor under the force of the shock. 

Rising to his feet and shaking his head wisely, he said, “ It’s 
wonderful! That was Sarah right enough ! ” 

* * * 

TESTED. 

Nothing less than a public school education was deemed 
worthy of the son of a certain profiteer, and when the boy was 
homo for the holidays he w r as questioned by his fond parent 
os to the nature of his studies. 

Son : “ Well, father, I’ve been learning arithmetic.” 

Father (impatiently) : “ Yes, well ? ” 

Son : “ French, German, Euclid.” 

Father (joyfully) : “ Ah, that’s better ! Now just tell mo 
the Euclid for * good morning ! ’ ” 

* * * 

GOT HIS ANSWER. 

At a political meeting held in a large provincial town some 
months ago a crowded audience had assembled to support a 
local candidate for Parliamentary honours. 

During the speech of the candidate an interruption took 
place in the form of a man who put his head in at the door and 
shouted in a stentorian voice— 

“ Can anyone here sell me sixpenny-worth of sense ? ” 

The speaker halted, evidently quite dumbfounded, but the 
chairman of the meeting immediately silenced the intruder 
by retorting— 

“ Yes, but you have nothing to put it in.” 



Carrot or thistle—which ? A seaside study in counter-attraction. 


BY THE RANGES. 

“ You will observe,” said the schoolmaster, “ that the higher 
the altitude attained the colder the temperature becomes.” 

“ But isn’t it w’armer up in the mountains ? ” asked the 
youth at the foot of the class, whose father was in the hardware 
line. 

‘‘Certainly not,” replied the pedagogue. “Why do you 
think it would be warmer there ? ” 

“ I thought the atmosphere was heated by the mountain 
ranges,” answered the youth. 

* * * 

DIDN’T CLEAR HIM OUT. 

The tourist studied his hotel bill. He was an experienced 
tourist and could usually face an hotel bill without wincing. 
But this particular hotel bill was one of the worst he had ever 
encountered. 

“ Waiter,” said the tourist, “ did you make out this bill ? ” 

“ No, m’sieur,” replied the waiter politely, for he had not 
yet been tipped. “ It was made out in ze office.” 

“ Then, take it back and tell them they’ve made a mistake,” 
said the tourist, pointing to the total. “ I’ve got more money 
than that! ” 

* * * 

“GOTTUM E'LAMB." 

Referring to the “ Sparrow has Pups ” in a recent number 
(writes a correspondent), I think the following, that happened 
to me many years ago,, is almost as funny. 

I had started a sheep station on some new country, previously 
unstocked, in N.W. Australia. My station hands were un¬ 
civilised blackfellow's. I sent my team of working bullocks 
and a few cows to feed at a well, about ten miles from the 
homestead. 

Some days afterwards one of the blacks came to the houso 
in great excitement, and kept exclaiming. “ That fellow 
Buleeman* gottum e’lamb.” 

At first I could not make out what he meant, but eventually 
I found out he meant that one of the cows had a calf. 

* Aboriginal name for Bullock. 

* * * 

HE KICKED. 

One day a gentleman bought his five-year-old son a donkey 
to amuse himself with. He got on all right with it at first, but 
one day he came in crying ; the donkey had kicked him. 

“ You have surely been annoying him,” said his father. 

<c No, I wasn’t,” replied the sobbing boy; “ I was only trying 
to cut my name on it.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” Die storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competition*, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address 'Die Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s competition is Gilbert T urner 
“ The Laurels,” Cropw'ell Butler, near Radcliffe, Notts., for the 
storyette entitled “ Identified.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper bu the Avenue Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd<fi 55-57, Drury Lane, W.C.2, 
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(Serial Story.) 


Dixie of the Cock House. 

A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of “Caught Out!” “The Shaping of JephaonV” etc. 

(Illustrated by .J. R. Burgess.) 

CHAPTER X. 

MEETING. 

it necessary to explain that “ the House ” in this case, 
happened to be Cuyst. That worthy himself, by the way, 
had talked in the same vague fashion of “ the fellows,” who, 
for all the Rook knew to the contrary, might only have 
been his own rowdy followers. Things were coming to a 
pretty pass at Cator’e if its morale was to be represented 
in future by Lyon & Co. 

“ What things ? ” snorted Foljambe. He was as sparing 
of his words as though they were actually pearls which he 
was reluctant to cast before such a one as Cawdor. 

“ Dixie and the notes an* that.” answered the Rook. 
Then, observing a disposition on Foljambe’s part to hurl 
tilings at him he added hurriedly : 

“ The House is going to send him to Coventry.” 

“ Serve him right,” said Foljambe sombrely. 

“ Yes, of course,” agreed the Rook. “ But they don’t 
see having him for the Head of the House, either. Do 
you ? ” 

“ No,” answered Foljambe at once, although it was 
the first time he had given the thing a thought. The 
measure of his resentment against Dixie was in proportion 
to the angry misery their broken friendship was causing 
him. He could never have believed that he could have 
been so hipped over anything, or could have missed any¬ 
body so much. Fancy the loss of a quiet little chap like 
Dixie having the power to make another fellow so wretched 
and so sick of his own company ! Dixie had always been 
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A HOUSE 

Rook made his way rather 
thoughtfully to Foljambe\s study. 
The Captain of the Eleven had 
come down on him far too heavily 
at the Meeting to make it at all 
likely that their interview would 
be of a sociable or cosy nature. 
The supercilious look Foljambe 
cast at him, as he entered, con¬ 
firmed him in this view. 

“ What do you want ? ” de¬ 
manded the owner of the study, 
and the most thick-skinned person 
alive—and Cawdor was anything 
but that—would have found it 
as much as he could do to con¬ 
strue the remark into a welcome. 
Foljambe’s manner, on the whole, 
seemed to question the other’s 
right to breathe. 

The Rook declined to take 
offence. Since his meeting with 
Cuyst he had his own game to 
play. “ The House has been 
talk things over with you,” 
he said, as though Foljambe’s offensive manner hadn’t 
struck him as anything out of the way. He didn’t think 
VOL. XLIII TART 10. 
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his best pal, of course. Still, the slightly dp haiif en ba* 
mariner in which he had been in the habit of treating him 
had somehow obscured his view-point on their mutual 
relationship. So, just because he was so down in the 
mouth, he repeated “ No ! ” again, now, with dynamic 
force. 

“ Well, then,” said the Rook ingratiatingly, “ we’ve got 
to choose someone else, haven't we ? Shall I call a 
Meeting to decide who it’s to be, or will you ? ” 

In his bitterness against Dixie, Foljambe was almost 
glad to do anything that would hurt him. At the same 
time, it was unthinkable that, in any matter in which they 
were both concerned, the Rook should be the one to call 
the tune. 

“ I will,” he said in his assured way while the Rook 
gave him a sour glance. He reached over for a piece of 
paper as he spoke and, in a characteristic, hard, up-and-down 
eurveless fist, wrote a notice sum¬ 
moning the whole House to meet 
him in Hall after Call-over that 
evening. This document he 
signed with his own name, the 
Rook looking jealously on. He 
had expected to be invited to 
attach his signature, at least— 
hang it all ! he was just as much 
a Prefect as Foljambe. But this 
formality it seemed was not 
deemed necessary by the haughty 
Captain of the Eleven. 

Foljambe blotted his handi¬ 
work. “ Here, stick it on the 
board as you go past,” he said, 
holding out the sheet to his 
silently raging visitor. 

For a minute, it looked as 
though the Rook Was going to 
refuse. He was furious at the 
thought that Foljambe held him 
of no more account than to do 
his errands for^him. Only the thought of the facer 
in store for the Captain of the Eleven when lie found 
that the other fellows meant to exalt him—the Rook 
—over that lofty person’s head helped him to bear up. 

The House read the announcement and seethed with 
excitement. Cuysfc and his friends had been dropping 
the seeds of what, had they lived in a larger world, might 
have been called sedition, all day. If the Doctor really 
expected them to make it a let off for Dixie, or—the note 
of revolt was mounting—remain cooped up, themselves, 
like sheep in a pen, at his pleasure, he would find he had 
made a big mistake. Cator’s had quite a lot to say on the 
subject. The spirit of lawlessness which seemed suddenly 
to have been let loose in this well-brought-up house was a 
classic example of the danger of drawing the reins too 
t ight. 

Dixie read the notice on the board like the rest of the 
world. What he thought about it nobody could say, since 
his looks did not give his thoughts away. But if the 
gentleman who had summoned the Meeting over his 
head expected him to turn up at it, his expectations were 
doomed to disappointment. But, perhaps, Foljambe 
hadn’t expected that. 

Cator’s went to this, their own particular Meeting, 
in a state of high pressure. 

At the Meeting, itself, Foljambe took the lead as a matter 
of course. He was so accustomed to running the House 
unofficiaHy that the position of top dog came quite naturally 
to him. Everyone was there except Solomon, who, after 
reading the notice, said that in his opinion Foljambe had 
a pretty good cheek of his own, and that they were idiots 
if t hey let themselves be whistled up by him. 

Foljambe came to the point in a sledge-hammer way. 
No one could have said that Plunkett’s manner had erred 
on the side of softness. Still, it seemed almost genial in 
comparison with Foljambe’s. By his mere glance he 


brought the meeting to the same state of meek though 
unwilling docility of the Wedding Guest, himself. 

“ Dixie’s been proved a thief,” he said brutallj% more 
brutally, perhaps, than he would have done if it hadn’t 
given him such a tearing ache somewhere to have to voice 
the horrid word. “ We're not going to have a thief for 
the Head of this House. He’s chucked and nobody here’s 
got to have anything to do with him. Who do you fellows 
want in his place ? ” 

“ Not you ! ” Cuvst assured him, while the Meeting 
quaked at his temerity. 

Foljambe looked staggered. The remark sounded like 
high treason. “I don’t want it to be me,” lie declared 
when he had recovered the power of speech, and even 
Cuysfc believed him. The Captain of th * Eleven had no 
earthly right to have summoned this meeting, at all. But. 
he was absolutely honest about it. The Rook had played 
for his own hand in trying to get 
kudos from a pal’s downfall. 
But there wasn’t a soul present 
who didn’t realise that Foljambe 
was taking Dixie's disgrace hard. 
He wasn’t going to have him 
for Head of the House after 
what had occurred and had said 
so in words intelligible to the 
meanest understanding. Having 
said so, lie would go through 
with the business with his own 
pig-headed inflexibility. But he 
had no axe of his own to grind. 

“ Hadn’t we better put it to 
the vote ? ” suggested Cuyst, and 
again a flgsh of surprise appeared 
in Foljambe’s eyes. In the days 
*>f old, Cuyst would have known 
his place better than to pre¬ 
sume to advocate methods of 
procedure to his superiors. But 
then, in the days of old, meetings 
such as this one were summoned and conducted by the voice 
of properly constituted and properly recognised authority. 

“ What about the Doctor, though ? Will he let us kick 
Dixie out ? ” asked a Senior unexpectedly. 

“ He won’t be asked,” Foljambe told him curtly. “ We 
can’t make him give Dixie the sack, it seems. Well, ho 
can’t make us stick him as Head of the House if we don’t 
want to. We'll show him ! ” 

The obstructionist said no more. But, strung-up and 
swept off their feet as they all were, the more cf dons 
spirits among them couldn’t help wondering if it were really 
as simple as all that. The Rook was one of these people. 
You see, he hadn’t forgotten his recent interview with the 
individual who was to be “ shown.” 

“Write the name of the fellow you want for Head on 
a slip of paper, and bring it up here,” Foljambe ordered, 
and the next minute everyone was wildly searching for 
pencils and scraps of paper. 

“I’ll help you to count the votes, Foljambe,” said the 
Rook rising self-consciously to his feet. He couldn’t 
prevent a little simper of gratification at his coming triumph 
appearing on his face. It was all very well for Foljambe 
to say he didn’t want to be Head of the House. He was 
already Captain of the Eleven and from that dizzy height 
had more power than was ever likely to come his way again 
unless he became Prime Minister or a miner. But one 
couldn’t imagine him getting any joy out of having to 
knuckle under to another fellow—especially if that fellow 
was the Rook. Why, he’d never even made the faintest 
show of knuckling under to Dixie, though he’d been such 
friends with him. Indeed, as everyone knew, it had been 
the other way about. 

“ I suppose the chap we vote for needn’t be a Prefect ? ” 
the surprising question came from Pease. 

Foljambe looked outraged. “ Of course, you must 
vote for a Prefect,” he declared. 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXVIIT. -The copier-mining companies, once 
very flourishing, in company with other producers 
found a token currency necessary with which to 
pay their workpeople, and for their employees to 
use when spending their earnings at the shops 
where current coins were difficult’to obtain. The 
illustration is a halfpenny of the Paris Mining 
Company, in Anglesca, the Druid’s head being the 
type adopted. 
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“ Why ? ” asked Lyon. 

If—in pre-war days—you had asked the Kaiser why 
the lordship of the world need necessarily be confined to 
the Hohenzollern race, lie would have looked at 3011 as 
Foljambe looked at the Fifth-form boy now. 

“ Well, you wouldn’t expect the Prefects to mind a fellow 
who wasn’t one of them, would you ? ” lie asked superbly. 

Lyon sniffed, but for the time being put forth no further 
claims for democracy. 

Foljambe, apparently thinking Lyon sufficiently crushed, 
turned authoritatively to the rest. “ You’re taking your 


time over those votes,” he said in his imperious way. 
** Hand ’em up.” 

Everyone obeyed, and when they had returned to their 
seats, Foljambe and the Rook began to count. 

Foljambe’s name came out top by an overwhelming 
majority. Y r ou see, the House was too used to his feudal 
sway to imagine it possible for him to give place to anyone 
else. His was the most obvious name that occurred to 
most people and in the top-speed rate at which they had 
been made to vote they just stuck it down. His position 
as Captain of the Elev en counted for a lot, of course. Then, 
too, they had a dead-snip confidence in his disinterested¬ 
ness which went a long way towards determining their choice. 
There were a few votes for Solomon and quite a number of 
fellows—and it was significant of the change that was 
coming over C'ator’s—had voted for Cuvst. Foljambe’s 
already arched eyebrows lifted involuntarily every time 


he caught sight of the name of this lord of misrule on the 
written slips. Besides, lie had expressly stated that the 
votes must he given to a Prefect and this first indication 
that there were hotheads in the house with a mind of their 
own was upsetting. 

Not a single person had voted for the Rook. Not one. 
That gentleman went actually green as slip after slip 
refrained from giving up his own name. If he hadn’t had 
the actual evidence of such base ingratitude before his 
eyes he might almost—although the idea was ludicrous 
enough 1 maccused Foljambe of false counting. He 
looked at Cuyst—Cuyst who had as 
good as told him that he would 
come in with an overwhelming 
majority—with almost audible 
reproach. 

Cuyst, in his new-found insolence, 
actually laughed. “ Seems a clear 
case of nobody loves you, doesn’t 
it, Rook ? ” lie gibed. “ Perhaps 
if you didn't do what you thought 
right next time, you’d find your¬ 
self more popular, j-ou know. I 
told you I should know who to 
plump for, didn’t I ? I meant old 
Solomon, of course. He’s a bit of 
an ass, but lie doesn’t let down his 
pals—-which is more than you can 
say for some people.” 

Even if he liadn’t stared straight 
at the new Head of the House as 
lie uttered the last words the meeting 
would have been able to divine who 
the shaft was being aimed at. This 
phenomenon of Saul among the 
prophets must have astonished 
Foljambe mightily. He ignored the 
remark, but those who were watch¬ 
ing his face knew, and delighted in 
the knowledge, that ho hadn’t 
enjoyed it. 

It had been hateful and humil¬ 
iating to the Rook to have Cuyst 
poking fun at him. And he had 
surprised a glance of acute dislike 
in the Fifth-form fellow’s eyes that 
he couldn’t size up. Everyone knew 
that Cuyst hated Dixie like poison. 
Thus, it was only reasonable to 
suppose that lie would have felt 
bucked at the Rook’s exposure of 
him and have been ready to fall 
on his neck with gratitude. But, 
so far from this being the case, he 
had gone out of his way to strafe 
the Rook on his own, and had also 
presumed to set up a standard of 
loyalty that made it seem as though 
not the Rook only, but Foljambe, 
too, hadn’t come out very well in this business of their fallen 
friend. Even Foljambe had squirmed under the process of 
being sniped at, if his expression was anything to go by. But 
why in the world was Cuyst behaving so queerly and so at 
variance with everyone’s preconceived notions of him ? 
The Rook’s restless brain had at last been presented with 
a problem he couldn’t solve. As a rule, he carriod his 
slight figure well, in a brisk, bird-like way. Bilt he sat 
down in his seat in rather a crouched-up attitude now. 
The feeling that he had been whipped which he had felt 
on leaving the Doctor’s study had unaccountably assailed 
him again. 

Foljambe looked neither surprised nor elated at the 
result of the voting. If anything, ho seemed depressed. 
“ My name’s come out top,” he said shortly. “ I don’t 
want to he Head of the House, as I told you. But 
since you’ve chosen mo you’ve got to mind me—see \ ” 


“ The House read the announcement and seethed with excitement.” [See page 506 .) 
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They saw. And perhaps a good many people who had 
been rushed into i oting for him wished that they had had 
sufficient vision to see it before. What a soft-handed Head 
old Solomon would have made if only they had had the 
wit to think of it in time, as certain bright spirits among 
them evidently had. Why, he would have been as easy 
as a glove—as easy as Dixie, almost. 

“ I suppose Dixie knows he’s chucked ? ” asked someone. 
It was the same politic soul who had wondered if the Doctor 
would let them kick Dixie out. 

“ He soon will, anyway,” answered Foljambe donrlv. 
44 I’m going to send for him now.” 

He was spared the task of choosing a messenger since 
Cuyst jumped to his feet with alacrity. “ I’ll go,” lie 
said with an ominous readiness to oblige. “ I’ll bring him 
back with me for a cert.” 

Young giant as Cuyst was, the new Head of the House 
could scarcely have had a more efficient right-hand man. 
But for a fellow who was about to dislodge Dixie from his 
high seat and cut him off from his kind, Foljambe showed 
surprisingly little enthusiasm. 

“ There's to be no ragging, Cuyst,” he said menacingly. 

“ Oh, of course not,” Cuyst agreed. But on the side 
of his face which was turned to his own followers his eyelid 
lay dead on his cheek. 

Arrived at Dixie’s door, Cuyst didn’t take the trouble to 
knock. Instead, he flung it open and burst in with a noisy 
laugh of triumph. • 

Dixie, who was writing at the bureau by the window— 
the bureau which might be supposed to have such painful 
memories for him—turned round tranquilly. “ Ah, Cuyst,” 
he said, quite unruffled, “ I might have known it was you 
from your knock. You must have been brought up as 
a perfect little gentleman from birth ! ” With his pen 
suspended in his hand he eyed Cuyst with mild curiosity. 
44 Anything doing about the vendetta ? ” he asked politely. 

The big fellow flushed in spite of himself, as he always 
did at Dixie’s mockery. “ You bet there is,” he said, his 
jubjjation a little damped, all the same. “ I’ve made the 
fellfows see that it isn’t at all a sound thing to have a thief 
for the Head of the House. So you’re going to get your 
marching orders all right. And that’s the third ciit paid 
back ! ” 

‘‘You are getting on, aren’t you,” said Dixie in gentle 
admiration. 

Cuyst’s feelings seemed in danger of becoming im¬ 
passioned. “ There’s a meeting on now to chuck you out! ” 
he said by way of piling on the agony and in a rather forlorn 
hope of striking some sparks out of Pixie. “ Foljambe’s 
sent me to fetch you.” 

For the first time, Dixie showed some sign of interest. 
“Did you happen to notice if the Pippin was at the 
Meeting ? ” he asked. 

4< The Pippin ? ” Cuyst was taken aback. It seemed odd 
that Dixie should remember even the existence of such a 
pawn in the game as the Pippin at a moment like this. 

“Yes,” explained Dixie with engaging candour. “ Th > 
little beggar seems to have dropped me, these days, do 
you know. It may hurt his Bolshevik pride to be made 
to wash up, but I think it will be for the good of his soul, 
all the same. Anyway, he’ll have to. I was just wondering 
where I could lay my hands on him. Thanks awfully for 
telling me. I’ll go and rout him out.” 

“ I’ll go with you,” said Cuyst grimly. “ In fact, 
I’m going to take you there by the scruff of your neck.” 

” Oh, I don’t think so,” said Dixie smiling. “ I shouldn’t 
like it.” Again he looked at Cuyst with a fastidious touch 
of aversion that spine people might have found more cutting 
than a blow. 14 Besides, you can’t,” he added serenely. 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” exclaimed Cuyst, almost foaming by 
this time. 44 We’ll see about that,” and he made a volcanic 
advance. 

There seemed nothing in the world to stop him from 
putting his threat into action. His enemy would have 
been as helpless as a kitten, once Cuyst’s strong hands had 
got hold of him. 


Dixie, still smiling, rose to his feet as Cuyst came on. 
Then, swift as a shuttle, he had vaulted through the open 
window beside him, darted across the leads, and with a 
careless wave of his hand to Cuyst, done a flying jump 
from them to the ground. 

Cuyst went as white as chalk. And again the Hook 
would have found much cause for bewilderment in the 
way he acted. “ Stop it, you idiot. I won’t touch you ! ” 
he cried in a strangled voice when lie saw what Dixie was 
at . Then, when the other disappeared from sight, he climbed 
slowly out of the window, trailed across the leads, and 
peered over them with the sickest face in the world. 
Nobody at Wliarncliffe had ever credited Cuyst with any 
feelings at all. But they would have changed their views 
if they had seen him sweating with fright now. 

But there was no mangled body below, be it said at once. 
The jump held no difficulty for Dixie. Practice makes 
perfect, and lie had negotiated those leads too often in 
tlie days of his youth to have anything to fear from them 
now. The descent didn't appear to have even shaken 
him up to judge by the speed with which Cuyst, feeling 
like an idiot, saw him scudding across the lawn which led 
to the front entrance. Merely pausing for a minute to 
give another wave of his hand in Cuyst’s direction, Dixie 
promptly disappeared inside. 

Anyone would have thought twice before making the 
same hazardous exit from the study. Cuyst had nothing 
to gain by doing so since Dixie was already inside the 
building, presumably bent on his lunatic purpose of haling 
that child of wrath, the Pippin, from the very jaws of the 
meeting. But that there was no yellow streak in Cuyst 
was proved by the fact that, setting his teeth, he took 
the jump as unhesitatingly as Dixie had done. He wasn’t 
going to let his enemy cut him out, it seemed. He landed 
all right. That is to say, there were no bones broken, 
although his abrupt descent left him a good deal sorer than 
Dixie's cane had done last term. 

The Meeting hadn’t expected Dixie to show up so soon, 
but wliat they had expected was that his entrance would 
be more spectacular. Foljambe had said there was to 
be no violence. Still, those who had seen the elaborate 
wink with which Cuyst had received the mandate couldn’t 
imagine him handling Dixie very tenderly. Dixie’s advent 
with Cuyst’s policeman grip on his collar was the very 
least most people were looking for. Indeed, knowing 
Cuyst, no one would have been unduly surprised if his 
fancy had gone to something in the frog-marching line. 

Instead, Dixie appeared unattended and apparently 
unperturbed. 

“ The Pippin here ? ” he asked carelessly. 

Nobody answered. Even Foljambe seemed stirred out 
of his calm at such inhuman self-assurance. As for the 
Pippin, his eyes began to bulge out of his head. His 
enemy had certainly found him, but it seemed an un¬ 
healthy place to have chosen to run him to earth. 

Getting no response, Dixie left what might be called 
the shelter of the doorway and took a couple of careless 
steps into the room. He glanced along the benches until 
he caught sight of the individual he was in search of. 

“ Oh, there you are, Pippin,” he said. 41 Go to my study 

He was about to turn away as though that was all 
there was to it, when Foljambe found speech. Cuyst, 
coming in at the moment, stood in the doorway, watching 
the scene with sardonic amusement. 

“ Why has the Pippin to go to your study ? ” demanded 
Foljambe. 

“ Isn’t that my business ? ” asked Dixie, his voice easy 
but remote. Foljambe might have been a presumptuous 
stranger whom he was advising to keep his place. 

“ Not at all,” retorted Foljambe. With all his assump¬ 
tion of calmness he wasn’t as self-possessed as Dixie, by 
a long way. “ We’ll have this out now. The Pippin’s 
not going to fag for you any longer. Nobody’s going to 
fag for you.” 

‘ Oh, stuff ! ” said Dixie. “ Why don’t you go to my 
study when I tell you, Pippin ? ” 
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Dixie laughed, but all the same gave the speaker more- 
consideration than he had done his betters. “ I*m Head 
of the House, all right, old son, don’t you make any 
mistake about that,” he replied good-humouredly. “ Till 
the Doctor gives me the chuck I shall stick like a leech. 
The boy on the burning deck won’t be in it with me f 
And the Pippin’s still my fag, worse luck, in spite of alt 
this lunatic talk. If he doesn’t see fagging for me, that’s 
his affair. But the Doctor’ll want to know the reason why. 
Of course, he can put it on to Foljambe, but I don’t suppose 
that’ll get him out of it.” 

“ Got me out of 


“ Dixie, still smiling, had 
darted across the leads and 
done a flying jump from them, 
to the ground .* 9 (See page 508.) 
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ring of angry, unfriendly laces and tv Med with a grin — 
*' p'nir rncounn/er l*\s rutfrc-a." 

“ To encourage the othors,” Cu\sl kindly translatod from 
tlie doorway, while the Rook shot a puzzled glance at him. 
To anyone unaware of their mutual relations it would 
almost have seemed as though Cuyst was playing into 
Dixie’s hand. 

Having said Ins say, Dixie moved towards the door. 
But at this pmnt tlie unexpected happened. 

“ Here, ril tome, Dixie,” 1 squealed tlie Pippin agitatedly. 


Dixie made no comment, but continued his progress 
with the Pippin at his heels. Cuyst, who might reasonably 
have been expected to bar their egress, moved quietly 
aside to let them pass. 

“ Why didn’t 3011 stop them ? ” demanded Foljambe 
furiously. 

“And have Dixie reporting me to the Doctor, too?’* 
retorted Cuyst coolly. “ Not much 1 The beggar holds 
the winning card there and knows it. Feel as though 
you'd been chawed up, Foljambe ? ” 


CHAPTER XI. 

EXIT THE PIPPIN. 

EKING that Dixie accepted which was all that now remained to him in the cupboard, 
his attendance as a matter of and then said, without heat and certainly without raising 
course, t he Pippin had mean- his voice :— 

while entered the other’s “ Come here.” 

studv. Glancing round, lie Nothing could liave been quieter than his manner, blit 
was able to perceive without the Pippin obeyed in double-quick time and with cold 
any difficulty that one side chills running down his spine, too. But the invitation 
of the table was littered with to bend over which should by rights have been the next 
an accumulated pile of dirty part of the ritual failed to come. Dixie didn’t often cane, 
crockery. His heart swelled But when he did lie put some heart into the business, as 
with virtuous indignation Cuvst could have told von. But there was to be no caning 
against Lavender. But, easy- to-day, it seemed. Instead— 

going as Dixie was, the Pippin “ Why didn’t 3 011 come when I sent Lavender to fetch 
couldn’t help thinking it odd you ? ” tlie Pippin heard himself asked, 

that even he had put up with The budding Bolshevik glanced wildly at him but foro- 
such slackness as this. A bore to reply. 

minute afterwards the con- “ Why didn’t you come ? ” asked Dixie again, 
rwetion of the unwashed crockery with himself became The Pippin flushed and paled ami seemed as though 
apparent when Dixie, pointing to it, said briefly :— he was calling on the earth to cover him. But on Dixie’s 

“ Wash it up.” opening his mouth to repeat the same inexorable question, 

The Pippin, though distinctly subdued, had enough he murmured with his ej’es on the ground : 

spirit left in him to assume a deeply injured air. Slowly “ Because I didn’t want to fag for a-” and then 

and reluctantly, he took Dixie’s trav from the cupboard, stopped in quite understandable embarrassment, 
and, with a martyr-like expression, piled tlie cups and “ VVell ? ” said Dixie, and waited. 

-aucers on it preparatory to taking them to the washing-up “ A t—thief, Dixie,” the Pippin made answer at last, 

room. Carrying his burden with an air as though it weighted stammeringly. 

him to the ground, he had reached the door when an appal- With a snarl like that of a little wild animal Lavender 
ling thing happened. Just as he was fetching up a sigh made for him. Dixie deflected his progress by a smart 

carefully manufactured to express the state of his feelings, turn of the \Vrist and, giving him a slight shake, told him 

the tray slipped from his hand and a gust of broken cups to be quiet. Lavender obeyed, so far as actual violence 

and saucers swept over Dixie’s carpet. was concerned. But if looks could kill, the Pippin would 

Lavender, coming upstairs as hard as he could pelt, have fallen prone on Dixie’s carpet, 
inspired by a livety curiosity to know what was happening The stillness in the room was more than the Pippin 
to the Pippin at Dixie’s hands, paused in an amazement could bear. “ I didn’t break the cups on purpose, Dixie,” 

which held a certain amount of unwilling ^admiration. was all he could find to say, however. 

The Pippin was regarded as a fire-eater b\ r his clan, but “ I never thought you did,” said Dixie, and Lavender re¬ 
nt the back of Lavender’s mind there had always been a • fleeted with angry pain that though nobody was ready to take 

suspicion that his dare-devil attitude was more than half old Dixie’s word he was always ready to take other people’s, 
bounce. But, if the Pippin was capable of such magni- “ I never thought you did. But you won’t break any more, 
ficent reprisals as these, he had evidently misjudged him. Get out now. And you needn’t come back.” 

But, for a man of his hands who went about smashing The Pippin didn’t look as pleased as you would have 
1 ip other people’s property, the Pippin failed signally to expected. And it was wonderful what a long time he took 
look the part. His fresh-coloured little face went as getting to the door. Even then he stood hesitating with 
white as chalk and he almost wailed :— his hand on the knob. 

“ 1 didn’t do it on purpose, Dixie. Tlie tray just “ Is it because I broke the cups, Dixie, that I’m not to 

clipped.” come back ? ” he asked w r ith a funny sound in his voice. 

“Wash up what’s not broken and come back,” was “No. Because j'ou’ re a worm,” said Dixie. “ Get out! ” 
Dixie’s sole comment. The Pippin got out, drooping like a flower W'hich has 

Lavender helped him to pick up the remains, and the been scorched by the heat. 

Pippin carried them to the w'ashing-up room. He took an “Feel equal to carrying on here single-handed, Laven- 
imoonscionable time washing up the few pieces that re- dcr ? ” asked Dixie next. 

maiued intact. He would have given worlds not to have “ Yes, Dixie,” answered Lavender cheerfully. 

bad to face Dixie again, and it was only because it required “ That’s all right then,” said the elder boy unemotionally,- 

more courage to stop away than to return that he finally and got out his books. 

vended his wav back. * Coventry is not an overcrowded place and, with the 

H is first look wont to the corner where Dixie kept his exception of Solomon, Dixie received no outside visitor 
and Mi vender, following his glance, sniggered deri- at all on tlie clay after the meeting. But it seemed likely 
>ively. But to the surprise of both little boys Dixie made that he would have more of Lavender’s society than he 
no movement to take the cane up. He waited until the had bargained for. 

Pippin had replaced the solitary cup and the two saucers. He was doing his evening prep, when his small fag strolled 
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in with an exaggerated air of carelessness. He fidgeted 
about a little at first, affecting to do a few odd jobs which, 
in his new-found habit of industry, lie had done in the earlier 
l>art of the day. Dixie looked up frowning at the dis¬ 
turbance, and Lavender gave up the pretence of flicking u 
duster about. 

“ Do you mind if I do my prep, here with you sometimes, 
Dixie ? ” he asked. 

“ Not particularly,” said Dixie, although his tone was 
kinder than his words. He. shoved his books aside to 
make a place for Lav ender at the table and good-naturedly 
tilted the electric reading-lamp so that its light could l>e 
shared by both. As he did so he noticed that Lavender’s 
small dark face was unnaturally flushed and his collar 
rumpled, while a cut on his lip and a bump on his forehead 


“ Just as the Pippin 

was fetching up a sigh, the tray slipped from his hands ” 

seemed to suggest a certain liveliness among the company 
he had just left. Seeing Dixie’s glance fall on his bruised 
forehead he hurriedly hid it with his hand. 

“ Head aching ? ” asked Dixie. 

“ No, Dixie,” answered Lavender promptly. 

“ Did you cut your lip for the fun of the thing ? ” asked 
Dixie next. 

“ Yes, Dixie,” said Lavender as readily as before. 

Dixie gave him an appreciative glance. “ You’ve 
taken an unpopular side, you silly little ass,” he said. 
“ I can see they’ve been biffing you rather thoroughly, 
and 1 can guess what for. Like me to take a hand in the 
game ? ” • 

“ No, Dixie, no. Please don’t,” cried Lavender in a 
great fright. 44 Nobody’s done anything. And if they 
have I don’t care. Besides I got in some good ’uns, 

myself. You should just see young J-” lie broke off 

in abject terror of having given the name away. 
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Lavender’s mouth opened and remained open, and he 
ceased to pretend that Caesar had any longer the slightest 
power to interest him. Of all the cheek ! 

After he had recovered from the shook the face of 
the Head of the House lifted to Isaacs was not a pleasant 
one. “ You’ve got a peculiar form of humour, Isaacs,” 
he said. “ It will get you into trouble one of these days 
if you’re not careful. Do you think you’re being funny, 
or did you really come here twice to-day to ask me that 
blithering question ? ” 

“ It’s not blithering to me, Dixie,” Isaacs told him plain¬ 
tively. “ And what I came about t his last time was to-” 

“ Explain away your first visit. I see,” said Dixie 
grimly. 

Isaacs looked uncomfortable. “ He said he’d give me 
them back all right if it could be proved that they were 
really bagged, Dixie,” he muttered. 

“ And you think I can settle the point for you ? ” said 
Dixie. “Well, a good many other people share your 
opinion. But I’m not going to confess I took them even 
to oblige you, Isaacs.” 

“ You’ve nothing to confess ! ” burst out the small boy 
it the table, his bruised little face showing like an enraged 


turkey-cock’s. “ I don’t believe the mouldy boast’s got 
any mouldy old aunt at all. I don’t believe she sent him 
the rotten notes, anyway. And if she did the beastly 
cad went and pinched them himself ! ” 

“ You’ve got quite a lot of views. Lavender,” said 
Dixie. “ Suppose you bottle ’em up and get on with 
your work as I told you. As for you, Isaacs, I’m afraid 
I can’t help you. Not being in the Doctor’s confidence, 
I can’t say whether he means to pay up or not. But 
next time you come to me on the same errand, we’ll go 
together and ask him straight out ! ” 

“ Thanks, Dixie,” said Isaacs humbly, and sidled out, 
Apparently as glad to go as his host was to get rid of him. 

Dixie didn’t discuss his visitor with Lavender, and when 
that unsquashable soul tried to air further views of his own 
on the subject he treated him to some healthy snubbing 
calculated to make even Lavender realise that in the presence 
of their seniors small boys should be seen and not heard. 
But, as he also let him browse on the biscuits which, 
in happier days, Foljambe and Co. would have con¬ 
sumed with their cocoa at the jolly evening conclave 
usually held in Dixie’s study. Lavender hadn’t much to 
grumble at. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PAWNBROKER. 



ITH all the power at his 
command, Foljambe could 
do nothing to dislodge 
Dixie from his perch, it 
seemed. He was still Head 
of the House in name and, 
if his own statement was 
to be believed, intended- to 
call the tune. But with 
cricket it was a different 
matter. Here the Captain 
of the Eleven was on his 
* own ground, and when he 
summarily decided to eject 
Dixie from the House 
Eleven, there was no one 
to say him nay, except, of 
course, the faithful Solo¬ 
mon. 

“ Well, of all the luna¬ 
tics ! ” he said to Foljambe 
when the latter’s fateful decision became known. “ What 
about the House matches ? We shall look pretty cheap 
with Dixie out of them.” 

“ Dixie’s cricket was nothing to shout about,” put in 
the Rook, But he spoke half-heartedly and more to remind 
people that he still existed than because he wanted to run 
Dixie down. 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Foljambe with his 
unflinching honesty. “ He could always be depended to 
put a decent number of rims together, which is more than 
can be said about you, Rook. But we’re not going to 
have a thief in the Eleven, that’s flat. He’s chucked.” 

In some people it might have sounded like revenge. 
But you had only to look at Foljambe’s face to realise that 
the job of chucker-out had not appealed to him. 

As a matter of fact Dixie was not an inspired cricketer, 
though an eminently dependable one. But Cator’s was 
going to miss him on the playing fields, however much it 
pretended to the contrary. Things went more comfortably 
when old Dixie was about, somehow. Foljambe was the 
prince of skippers where cricket was concerned, of course. 
Still, it was pleasanter to have somebody round to soften 
his asperities, a role which, without anybody quite realising 
it, Dixie had always played. 

It may have occurred to Dixie that a House which had 
tried to kick him out of its leadership might have an equal 


objection to letting him share in its games. Foljambe, in 
his heart of hearts, devoutly hoped that Dixie would realise 
this sufficiently to keep away from the playing-fields 
altogether, and thus save him from a painful explanation. 
But Dixie did not display any such beautiful tact. Con¬ 
sideration for Foljambe’s feelings did not seem to sway 
him these days, however much it might have done in the 
past. At any rate, he turned up in flannels the next after¬ 
noon, with his bat slung over his shoulder, for all the world 
as though he had as much right to be there as anyone 
else. 

Foljambe, though a flush of discomfort dyed his face, 
stared at him with the most Olympian frown he could 
muster. 

“You’d better clear out of this,” he said. Though he\ 
employed the grand manner, it slightly missed its effect 
from the fact that he was clearly a little nervous. “ You’re 
not in the House Eleven any longer.” 

“ Foljambe means he’s kicked you out, Dixie,” Cuyst 
explained. 

Cuyst gave the playing-fields a wide berth, as a rule. 
Once he had finished with compulsory cricket he had found 
more congenial, if less innocent, ways of occupying his 
hours of leisure. But he had turned up to-day all right, 
though strictly in the character of a spectator. It almost 
seemed as though he had expected Dixie’s advent. 

Dixie received Foljambe’s announcement with a cold 
nod of acquiescence. But he grinned quite pleasantly 
at Cuyst. 

“ My loss ! ” he said. 

Lyon, who had opened his mouth to say precisely the 
same thing, though in slightly different words, felt the wind 
taken out of his sails, somehow. 

“ We can get as good a man as you any day,” he said 
rather feebly. 

“ Easily,” Dixie agreed cheerfully. His eye dwelt 
apprisingly on Cuyst and his grin widened. “ When I 
said you weren’t a sportsman, Cuyst, I didn’t mean you 
couldn’t play cricket,” he observed lightly. “ In the 
days when you were made to play, as well as being nicer to 
live with, you were quite useful, you know.” 

Having thus presented Foljambe with a hint to take or 
leave as he felt fit, he strolled off unconcernedly. But 
he had left a good many people pondering. 

Foljambe hadn’t got the respect of his House for nothing. 
Now, as always, he was conspicuously impartial. The 
problem of who to put in Dixie’s place in the House Eleven 
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find been bothering him quite a lot, really. Never once, 
until Dixie had put the idea intohis head, had he remembered 
that Cuyst didn’t play cricket, not because he couldn't 
but because he wouldn’t. Cuyst’s cricketing past, though 
it had now become no more than a legend, had been rather 
a remarkable one, really. And because he disliked Cuyst 
personally was no sort of reason for depriving the House 
of his services. 

“ I’ve half a mind to give you your colours, Cuyst, and 
put you in Dixie’s place in the House Eleven,” he .said as 
though he was offering Cuyst a lordly dish, as, indeed, he 
was. “ But you must put your back into it and not 
slack,” he added snubbingly. 


u ‘ You’d better clear out of 

this,’ he said. 4 You’re not in the House Eleven any longer. 

“ Awfully kind of you,” answered Cuyst, drawling the 
words at him. “ But I’m afraid I’m not taking any.” 

“ Why on earth ? ” came up in an amazed chorus from 
everybody, Cator’s was a cricketing house, ami that 
anybody in their senses could refuse colours seemed to- 
it absolutely unbelievable. 

“ For lots of reasons,” said Cuvst. “ One being that 
I’m rather particular about the company I keep ! ” 

The offensive look he directed towards Foljambe and 
the Rook pointed his meaning. It was the same 
sort of look he had given them at the meeting when he 
had aired some surprising views—coming from Cuyst— 
about what he thought of fellows who let down their pals. 

“ You’d better keep a civil tongue in your head ! ” 
Foljambe warned him. 


Cuyst didn’t tempt the wrath of the gods by further 

speech. But he had planted his sting all right. And 

again the Rook wondered what he was at. 

If anyone hoped for a moment that the Doctor would 
see the error of his ways and allow the School access to 
the outside world again, they were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. In this matter he proved adamant, and his victims 
raged and gloomed in vain. Next Wednesday’s half¬ 
holiday found them still gated. As might have been 

expected, it was one of the finest day's of the year. 

The sun, shining on the just and the unjust alike, that 
afternoon, would have found itself hard put to had it been 
minded to shine on the contented. Had things been 

normal the majority of the sulky and angry throng, who 
now i* It themselves shut in as by prison bars, would have 
asked nothing better than to put in their time on the 
playing-fields. As it was, everyone felt he had some 
special mission outside the school gates. The Shop, 
though a well-run institution, failed 
to supply ices, and never had those 
at Hunter’s, from which they were 
so inhumanly debarred, made so 
alluring an appeal. Besides, everyone 
wanted a hundred things that could 
only be obtained from the town. 
Even those who were unable to 
manufacture a decent excuse for 
getting out suddenly found the school 
' precincts to be too confining. Ad¬ 
venture called from outside from the 
mere reason that they were debarred 
from getting there. 

Dixie was tne only person that 
Wednesday afternoon who was able 
to enjoy the fruits of liberty. Not 
that enjoy is the word that he 
himself would have employed, though, 
or anyone else in their senses, for 
that matter. 

Perhaps, for all his coolness and 
courage, Dixie was taking things 
harder than he showed. The odds 
were, indeed, that, sensitive fellow 
that he was, he was suffering about 
twice as much as anybody else 
would have done in his place. Added 
to which, an attack of neuralgia and 
toothache, with which nerves had 
perhaps as much to do as anything, 
rendered his nights sleepless and his 
days a waking misery. 

His washed-out looks quite startled 
Mr. Cator at dinner that day. He 
noticed, too, that Dixie had merely 
made a pretence at eating. 

“ Aren’t 3011 well, Dixie ? ” lie 
asked, stopping him as he was 
trooping out with the rest. 

The house-master's attitude towards 
Dixie since his downfall had been a 
strictly non-committal one. He didn’t 
approve of the new Headmaster, and since the latter 
seemed to have taken Dixie under his wing, Mr. Cator, 
though I10 couldn’t exactly be said to have taken sides 
one way or the other, had certainly not offered Dixie any 
support. 

“ I've a tooth, sir, that’s rather giving me beans,” 
Dixie admitted. 

An involuntary twinge of pain that drew his mouth 
awry for all he tried to suppress it, witnessed to the truth 
of his words. ” You should have it out,” said Mr. Cator 
unsympathetically. “ You’d better see Mr. Petts about 
it this afternoon.” 

” Thank you, sir,” said Dixie with real gratitude. 
Under other circumstances the prospect of having a big 
double tooth extracted might not have seemed an 
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altogether cheerful |x*ospect to look forward to. But any¬ 
thing was better than the torture he was enduring. 

Mr. Petts was the school dentist. He lived in the large 
white house at the corner of High Street, about a mile 
away from the school. Dixie could have done without 
the walk in his present condition, but having no bike, 
and, as things were, no pal from whom to borrow one, 
there was nothing else for it. 

The abominable gnawing seemed to get worse with every 
step he took. As a rule toothache back-pedals at the 
mere sight of the dentist’s door. But nothing n the 
least like this happened to Dixie. By the time Mr. Petts' 
trim parlour-maid had answered his ring he knew all there 
was to know about the ailment. 

Now, dentists are human, 
like ourselves, although 
their horrid calling would 
incline us to doubt it. 

And Mr Petts, from whom 
youth had not yet fled, had 
an amiable weakness for 
horseflesh. The fact that 
the races were being held 
at Oulton, a town about 
twenty miles away, may 
or may not have account¬ 
ed for the fact that he was 
taking a day off. 

Mr. Petts’ parlour-maid, 
being the soul of discretion, 
was not one to give away 
her master’s secrets. That 
he had been “ called away 
on important business,” 
was the way she put it. 

Dixie stared at her blankly. 

“ But lie’s left someone 
on the premises who can 
yank out a tooth, surely? ” 
he protested. 

The parlour-maid went 
into voluble detail. At 
any other time,. Mr. 

Nixon, Mr. Petts’ assis¬ 
tant, would have been 
available for the purpose. 

Unfortunately, however, 
he liad chosen this month, 
out of all the months in 
the year, in which to take 
a seaside holiday. 

“ Isn’t there any other 
dentist in the town ? ” 

Dixie inquired. 

“ No, sir,” regretted the 
parlour-maid. Then, seeing 
Dixie's plight, she became 
helpful. If he caught the 
three o'clock train to Oulton—he could just do it if he 
hurried—he would l>e able to procure the services of Mr. 
Middleton— 27 , Bussell Street, wus his address, she believed. 
He w as quite a good dentist, she was land enough to add, 
although of course, not to be compared to her own absent 
master. 

Dixie thanked her and descended the steps, liis pain 
accompanying him. Once in the street, he made a careful 
f-alculation of his finances. Five shillings in silver, and 
some odd coppers were all he had on him. But while 
that would pay Iris return fare to Oulton it left nothing 
to spare. The question of paying Mr. Middleton on the 
nail didn’t worry him much. Luckily, he was wearing 
the School cap, and a Wharncliffe man could always obtain 
any amount of credit. Besides, though Dixie wasn't 
rich, he belonged to a w orld in which credit was taken as 
a matter of course. 

Although the races were being held in his own town 


Mr Middleton had not graced them by bis presence. 
Apparently duty held him as in a vice. He saw Dixie at 
once, and, having examined the tooth, pronounced it 
hopeless. Stopping it was out of the question. Extrac¬ 
tion was the only remedy. 

Dixie explained the state of his finances, but Mr. 
Middleton waved the question gracefully aside. If Dixie 
hadn't been wearing the School cap, it would have been 
just the same. His was a face which would always bo 
trusted at sight. 

“ W hat about having gas ? ” asked Mr. Middleton, 
encouragingly. 

“ No, thanks,” said Dixie. 

“Cocaine, then ? ” suggested the dentist in a voice like 

soothing syrup. He had, 
you will perceive, a more 
feeling heart than Mr. 
C’ator. 

“ Get the brute out any 
old way that’s the quick¬ 
est, please,” said Dixie. 

Mr. Middleton, pro¬ 
ducing a pair of forceps 
from mid-air, took him at 
his word and, a minute 
afterwards, Dixie and his 
enemy had parted com¬ 
pany. 

“ I could have lifted a 
ton of coal with less effort 
than it took me to extract 
that tooth,” said Mr. 
Middleton in picturesque 
metaphor. 

“ Well, I’m jolly glad 
it's out. Thanks awfully,” 
said Dixie, and left the 
house a good deal happier 
than when ho had entered 
it. 

Oulton was a quiet, 
rather dull little town as 
a rule. But on race-days 
it saw life. Unexpected 
things happened, too. For 
instance, when a bicycle, 
ridden by a slightly in¬ 
ebriated youth, skidded, 
climbed playfully up the 
kerb and of its own 
volition, apparently, made 
a direct onslaught on 
Dixie’s person, the spec- 
t a tors were not as surprised 
as they might have been 
on any other day. Nor 
were they as scandalised 
as they would have been 
on a less festive occasion to see the inebriated one, who 
had been spilled like water, recover his machine and make 
off on the wings of the wind, without waiting to see what 
damage he had done. 

Dixie, after being flung across the pavement was brought 
up sharp against the windows of a large shop. Here ho 
remained for a moment, stunned and half-dazed, trying to 
steady himself. His contact with the plate glass of the 
window, though attended with some noise, had left it in¬ 
tact. Thus there was less excuse for the shopkeeper, who 
rushed out in a perfect whirlwind of wrath. 

“ Now r then, young man, what do you mean by it ? ” 
he shouted truculently. “ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, coming here and smashing up peaceable folks’ 
property.” 

He was rather an alarming-looking person. He was 
short as to stature, but a massive head set on mighty 
shoulders gave him a dwarf-like effect which there wa 
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really nothing to justify. He had a swarthy, powerful. Following the movement Dixie observed the shop for 
hawk-like face which, while it just missed being strikingly the first time. Its wiudows, even to his uncritical eyes, 
handsome, was arresting enough. seemed to contain a curious jumble of effects. Umbrellas 

“ If you’ve done any damage to my. property I’ll have and paper-knives jostled against blankets and furs. Above 
the law on you,” he continued fiercely. Then his eye fell the door floated three golden balls. 

on Dixie’s cap and he stopped dead. ‘ 4 Oh, it’s a pawnshop all right,” said the owner 

One was reminded of nothing so much as the sudden bitterly, and for all the world as though Dixie ua> 

lull which follows a tropical storm. One minute there is accusing him. 

bluster and crash ; the next all is peace and beatitude. “ But I thought, seeing as I’d a private door, and it wa.*> 
In the same way the shopkeeper, from looking at Dixie my window that had hurt you, that you might have allow < { 
h* though it would have given him pleasure to do him in, me to offer you a cup of tea. Of course, I know that you're 

now seemed to yearn over him with the solicitude of a a toff, but I thought, perhaps, a real toff-” 

mother. He broke off there. Perhaps what he meant was that 

1 hope you're not hurt, sir ?” he said anxiously. “That he had expected a “real toff” to act—precisely in the 

young brute on the bicycle ought to be scragged. You way Dixie did now. 

couldn’t help yourself. If you’ll allow me to support “ How topping ! ” he said. “ A cup of tea’s the very 
you, sir—so—you’ll feel better in a moment.” thing I should like. Jolly of you to ask me.” 

“ It’s awfully kind of you,” said Dixie, and it was like With a queer look on his face which Dixie again found 
him to ignore the man’s previous savagery. “ The oddly familiar, the pawnbroker, producing a latchkey, 

blighter’s winded me a bit, but I’m all right, really, you opened a private door adjoining the shop and piloted 

know.” Dixie up some gorgeously carpeted stairs. The room 

Nevertheless, the world continued to swim round him into which he took him was richly furnished too, 

and the pavement'to rise up in waves. and the sofa the last note in comfort. No lack of 

“ Take it easy, sir," said the shopkeeper. A curious money here, evidently, 
wistful ness came into his voice as he added : “ Should From the sofa Dixie surveyed his host with rather a 

you think it a liberty, sir, if I asked you to come into my puzzled glance. 

house and lie down on the sofa ? ” “ Do you know, Mr.-” he said, and paused inter- 

“ Oh, I won’t bother you, thanks,” said Dixie. “ I’m rogatively. 
very much obliged all the same, though.” “Smith,” said the pawnbroker hurriedly. 

The shopkeeper looked hurt. “ l shouldn’t have made “ You remind me awfully of someone, though I 
the offer if I can’t place him 

for the moment.” 

The pawn¬ 
broker looked un- 
a c* c o u n t a b 1 y 
agitated. “ Oh, 
I don’t think so, 
sir,” he said, and 
his eyes in their 
distress became 
touched with little 
golden flecks of 
the colour of the 
best golden-brown 
gingerbread. 


AFTER THE SHIPWRECK. 

Irrepressible Cabix-boy :—** Cheerio, Mr. Bo ’win 1 Our story ain’t ended yet: ’* 



The Enthusiast. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


H E keeps leeches in a phial, 

(’Twould be well if they should die all). 

And he owns a beetle (stag) that crawls around ; 
In one’s hair one’s apt to find it. 

And although one doesn’t mind it 
Very much, you know, the principle's unsound. 

I am bound to sav his locker 
Is a veritable shocker, 

For it holds at time® an almost perfect Zoo. 

There’s a doddering old adder, 

Which is luckily no gadder, 

And of toads and snails and lizards not a few. 


Then, his weasel ! It’s a mummy. 

And its perfume’s rather rummy, 

And it’s carried in his pocket, by-the-bye. 

He secured it, to examine, 

Last December, dead of famine, 

And its odour even then was pretty high. 

In his play-box—but the curtain 
I had better draw, that’s certain. 

For if he should read these verses there’ll be strife. 
But I think you’ll all acknowledge 
That this Buckland of our College 
Tends to over-do the Field Club side of life ! 
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W E have all of us, to a greater or less extent, been 
brought up on proverbs, and the ancient adage 
about the duck taking to the water has led most 
of us to assume that the furred and feathered 
folk, one and all, take to their allotted manner of life with 
equal readiness. As a matter of fact, the duck does not 
take always to the water with the 
alacrity credited to him. So far to the 
contrary, he very often has to be 
taught not only to take to it, but what 
to do when he gets in it. Many of our 
readers, no doubt, when feeling the 
strain of long and continuous “swot¬ 
ting,” have envied the wild things and 
thought as they watched them swim 
and climb and himt for their daily 
bread: “ Lucky beggars—they never 
went to school.” 

It is the purpose of the present 
article to show that not only do the 
majority of creatures go to school ere 
they are fit to face the w'orld, but go 
to a very hard school—the hardest 
school of all, “ Experience.” Long 
and arduous are the lessons, heavy of 
paw and beak the instructors—and the 
prize is just the right to live. No easy 
berth or quiet jog-trot w T alk of life, no 
“safe job,” is offered for the shelter 
and maintenance of the second-rates. 

“Get on or get out ” is the brutal 
maxim of the wild, which no amount 
of poetry or man-made romance can 
glass over. 

Take the highest branch of the 
animal kingdom for instance, the 
mammals. Amongst the most sheltered 
yet hardy branch, the domestic dog, 
the mortality is enormous. Quite tw-o- 
fifths of the puppies bom die of 
incorrect feeding; and in the wild, with 
the most watchful parental eye upon 
t hem, the death rate is probably even 
greater. The weak are, of course, 
swept out of the race at once, whilst a 
host of fatal possibilities beset the 


others—storms, rapids, eagles, larger beasts of prey. 
The parent may herself lack nourishment, or may be forced 
to seek it far from the family den, and so leave her cubs 
exposed to all kinds of dangers. 

Nearly every young animal has to learn its business ; 
some take longer than others, naturally the longest-lived. 

Thus an elephant may take twenty 
to twenty-five years to complete his 
education, being shown how to fell or 
uproot trees, make fly-whisks, ward off 
attacks from greater foes, etc.—ail of 
which is carefully taught him by his 
mother. For whereas we often find 
amongst birds both parents assisting 
in the education of their offspring, 
amongst the mammalia—near akin to 
ourselves though they be—the educa¬ 
tion of the young idea is conducted 
almost entirely by mamma. Indeed, 
tho male parent usually goes off for 
a “ good time ” with other grass- 
widowers so soon as tho family 
appears, leaving the whole responsi¬ 
bility upon his spouse. No wonder 
she usually shows signs of wear. 

Carrying the young seems to be 
mostly practised at the two extremes 
of tho mammalian scale—bv the 
monkeys, lemurs and bats at the top, 
and by the marsupials, such as the 
kangaroo and tho opossum, at the 
bottom. True, all the.cats, and most 
wild dogs, carry their young on 
occasion, and the mother hippo gives 
her young a free ride round his native 
swamp, but they can hardly be called 
adepts at “ brooding,” any more than 
can the mother whale who carries her 
baby under one flipper. 

The Zoo can generally show some 
few mamma monkeys carrying their 
single son or daughter pick-a-back, or 
breast to breast, the youngster’s hands 
and feet being securely locked in the 
fur about his mother’s neck and 
waist. Lemurs carry their young in 
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precisely the 
same manner, 
and the baby 
soon gets used 
to liis mother’s 
he a d1o n g 
flights from 
branch to 
branch, and so 
quickly loses 
all sense of 
giddiness or 
fear of falling. 

His meals— 
when once ho 
is weaned—are 
scrupulously 
supervised, for 
all young 
animals are 
apt'to pander 
to their grow¬ 
ing appetites 
with unnat¬ 
ural foods. 

A young elephant seal at the Zoo—by nature a fish-eater— 
acquired such a fondness for buns (misguided creature !) 
that the public had to be warned against feeding it. But 
a baby monkey must indeed be a handful. He has no idea 
of distance, thinks he can play with scorpions, and delights 
to worry his mother when she is most anxious to go to sleep. 
“ Spare the roil and spoil the child ” is a maxim firmly 
believed in by most mother monkeys, and we have seen 
some fine vigorous instances of corporal punisliment at 
Regent’s Park. 

When at last they are weaned, baby bats are fed by their 
parents upon flies and gnats, whilst moles and hedgehogs, 
when once their young are “ off the bottle,” bring worms 


and insects for their babies’ delectation. There is a knack 
in picking up a worm in the most “ swallowablo ” manner, 
and as for cockroaches. . . . ! 

The infant monkey’s first lessons in climbing are usually 
taken in the form of daily scrambles up and down the 
person of his parent, just as one of the first lessons in moun¬ 
taineering taken by a baby goat is to scramble on to his 
mother’s back. In a wild state the young monkey has 
much to learn anent the gentle art of raiding plantations, 
and woe betide the young baboon who makes a noise 
when raiding a melon patch. A baboon’s right hand 
can be exceedingly heavy, given sufficient sense of just, 
indignation behind it. , 

One might be tempted to think that Nature, ever ready 
to induce self-help, would decree that the young of all 
arboreal animals should be carried pick-a-back. Besides 
the monkey and the lemur, the New Zealand koala, the 
kinkajou, the sloth—these and a host of other tree-climbers 
all carry their young as does the Indian squaw her papoose, 
yet Nature, with so simple a nursery device already well 
established, devised also the wheelless perambulator. 
It is possible this may have been the original invention, 
the pick-a-back method being a later development. At 
any rate, certain it is that the abdominal pouch, though 
restricted to one branch of the mammalia, is deservedly 
popular and has proved its worth. The kangaroo, koala, 
Tasmanian devil, opossum—indeed, some hundreds of 
“ pouch-bearing animals—all believe that a baby is 
never so safe as when tucked into a pouch with the opening 
pulled tight. 

The kangaroo is something of a disciplinarian, and calls 
her only child, when she considers he requires confinement, 
with no uncertain voice. One can imagine a young and 
gamesome kangaroo going the rounds of the 
village inquiring of various stern parents if Jack 
or Tommy can “ come out and play.” Still more 
securely guarded are the young opossums, who 
not only have a pouch to retire to, but are 
also able to firmly anchor themselves to the 
parental tail when taking the air on the maternal 
back. 

In the lives of herbivorous creatures such as 
the ox, giraffe, antelope, etc., self-help must 
begin at a very early date. A giraffe can chew 
the cud five minutes after birth. Some such 
arrangement is essential, for all ruminants 
that spend their lives out on the open plain 
must lead a precarious existence, bolting a few 
mouthfuls when no danger threatens, then 
dashing off at full speed to find some com¬ 
paratively sheltered spot where they can chew the 



First Lessons in Mountaineering. 
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Divers must be made as well as kora. 

cud in peace. Such creatures can afford to spend no Iona: 
and sheltered childhood, but must grow up and learn the 
laws of life as quickly as possible. 

A hippopotamus can swim before it can walk, so that 
wlien tired it usually rides upon its mother's back, safe out 
of reach of crocodiles. Young Covpu rats also ride on their 
mother’s back and also follow her in single file., as do most 


rodents, wild pigs, badgers, and, indeed, all creatures given 
to extensive families. 

Talking of self-helpfulness, however, amongst the larger 
herbivores, one is beset with all kinds of strange anomalies 
and exceptions when they seek to generalise. For instance, 
a foal can see and stand almost so soon as it is born, whereas 
the horse’s near relative, the rhinoceros, however soon 
he may be capable of walking, is nevertheless apt to rely 
largely upon milk for his nourishment—until seven years 
old. When out walking, the mother rhino guides her young 
one’s wandering footsteps with her horn, whilst the versatile 
elephant is incapable of using his trunk at all for the first 
few weeks of his life. At no time does he use that organ 
for suckling, though he soon learns to drink water by means 
of it in later life. 

But perhaps the hardest childhood is that of the young 
carnivores. Here a long and arduous apprenticeship initst 
he served. Though carried by the parents at first—by 
bears under the arm, by cats and wolves in the mouth—- 
the young mouse- or deer-slayer has soon to follow his parents 
into the hunting-field. Here the lessons taught in the 
family cave, the scraping, disembowelling, and dismem¬ 
berment of freshly killed carcases, must be put into practice, 
and the parents, after partially crippling the game, turn it 
over to the family for the coup cie grace. 

Usually the young are taken out on hunting expeditions 
w hen only a few weeks old. In the weasel tribe the young 
a it" taught to worry and kill young mice or frogs ; in the 
larger carnivora, the very first lessons are taught by means 
of large bones partially denuded of their meat. 

As has been pointed out by many writers, birds, though 
zoologically lower in the scale than the beasts, are yet, on 
the whole, vastly more advanced in aesthetic and sociolo¬ 
gical achievement. For, in the matter of educating and 
rearing young, not only is an elaborate and often most 
exquisitely constructed home provided, but infinite pains 
and labour are taken when the eggs are hatched. And, 
moreover, whereas in the mammalia the male parent 
usually goes off by himself for some months’ holiday, 
not to rejoin his wife until she shall have taught the family 
its P’s and Q’s, the bird husband shares equally with his 
fair partner in tlie construction of the nest, "the hatching 
of the eggs, and the fitting of the family to face the battle 
of life. Here, as amongst the mammals, there is variety, 
but vastly more and of a prettier kind. 

Perching birds, as we all know, are fed by their parents 



until old enough to leave the nest and the? they go to 
Endleas are the methods employed to induce 
Haw kg and Mgkd di <>|> dmd mien and pigeons 
air and teach their young to catch them ere 
they reach the ground. Young swallows and fly-catchers 
are taught in lik«* manner, Qk 8 and nridgee being here 
the lure Wild ducks nesting in old rookeries callously 
push their babies overboard to “chante it." Some 
birds, like the woodcock, carry their young between their 
feet or on their backs which method is also 
popular with the tern, oyster-catcher, swan, and 


But lessons of a preliminary kind are also 
tough in f In * ftBSfc. The birds of prey learn to 
tear up food: only tin* perching birds merely 
sit and grow," the parflato e ith er tirst “filling 
up" the largest and most importunate 
until he feus back exhausted, or more 


“ Please, Mrs. Kangaroo, may Tommy come 
out and play ? ** 
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wisely dealing round the flies and caterpillars like 
cards. ✓ 

Most helpless of all babies, perhaps, are those that have 
to be fed upon regurgitated food. Young pigeons are 
nourished on the well-known “ pigeon’s milk,” a white, 
curd-like fluid, formed in the walls of tlie parental crop. 
Young petrels are fed upon oil distilled from digested 
fish, which 44 baby food ” is sometimes used as a weapon 
'with which to ward off foes—the evil-smelling fluid being 
squirted out from the bird’s mouth and nostrils, in the 
cormorant, the young put their heads completely down the 
parental gullet, and take the partially digested fish from the 
crop direct, whilst the pelican’s method of feeding her young 
from her pouch insured her early fame and gave rise to 
the theory that she fed her young with blood from her own 
breast, as was immortalised by the Heralds in their em¬ 
blazoned “ Pelican in her Piety.” 

The razor-bill has no belief in coddling. Her young 
must learn to swim and dive at a very early date—to which 
end the fond but Spartan parent 44 ducks ” her progeny, 
holding them firmly b}' the neck, which treatment very 
soon induces the chick to dive on his ovvti account, on the 
principle that an ounce of initiative is worth a ton of coercion. 

As in some human families, it is a relief to the avian 
parent when at last the young can fend for themselves. 
Very often they have to be actually driven from the ancestral 
nest—another batch of little brothers and sisters being 
in all probability already in contemplation. Happy the. 
parents of such birds as grouse, pheasants, turkeys, ostriches 
and the like. Hera the young are comparatively indepen¬ 
dent from the start, though they have much to leam as 
regards taking cover by lying flat upon the ground, 
appreciating the camouflage values, of differently coloured 
rocks and vegetation. 

But the reptiles—they, indeed, are people of no education 
whatever. They hatch—and then scramble up, crawl up, 
slither up, but are certainly not brought up. Some 
frogs and toads take considerable pains with the incu¬ 
bation of the. eggs, the male wrapping them round his 


legs, embedding them in the skin of the mother’s back, 
or carrying them in a special pouch on his own. The viper 
has earned a reputation amongst some for carrying her 
young in her interior when danger threatens, but the fact 
that the young are born alive, and the equally indisputable 
fact that tio reliable eye-witness has ever recorded an 
instance of the family having been caught in the act of 
entering the mother's gape, may go some way to discredit 
this rustic theory. 

No reptile ever needed to be taught to swim. A young 
crocodile would scorn to be carried under his mother's 
forearm like a whale calf, or be coaxed into the water 
with drops of milk squirted therein—according to a custom 
of the Duckbilled Platypus. 

There is more sentiment amongst the finny folk. The 
father pipe-fish carries the young about in a sack attached 
to his “ underneath,” and on emerging from the cradle 
the grateful family follow their daddy in a little shoal. 
The male stickleback not only builds the nest and hatches 
the young, but also protects them from a legion of foes— 
most notable of which is their own mamma ! 

But when we descend still lower in the scale, then it 
becomes difficult indeed to find any actual evidence of 
44 educating ” the young. Enormous pains are taken as 
regards the building of tlie nest and the laying of the eggs, 
such pains and such elaboration as are to be found nowhere 
else throughout the animal kingdom. But there the matter 
ends. An insect's life is too complex, yet mechanical 
withal, too divided by the process of the metamorphosis, 
to admit of the affections or finer susceptibilities. Scorpions, 
we are told, carry their young and feed them with infinitely 
tiny scraps of food, and lobsters have been reported as 
doing the same, but it is doubtful. 

To the Nature student interested in the education ol 
young beasts and birds, there is still much unbroken 
ground and endless fascination in the study of even the 
commonest of our native birds or beasts, from the 
moment when they first, go to school to the day when 
they are fully 44 graduated.” 



Young reptiles have had no upbringing at all ! 


The “ Howlers ” of Higgins Minor. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


UST how Higgins hatches 44 bowlers” it is very hard to say. 
But his chickens from their eggshells are emerging day by 
day. 

If the question’s 41 Magna Carta ? ” lie at once perceives his 
chance. 

And h© answer's, 4i Magna Carta was a peasant maid of France.” 
In the history of India he remembers (?) one ev ent. 

For the rest on his “ grey matter ” haven’t so "far made a dent- 
With the latest news from Lucknow in the class - room he 
appears— 

** ’Twas the coming of the camels that upset the mutineers.” 


By the young Pretender Higgins feels he ? s floored, but bv- 
and-bye 

He recovers self-possession, and decides to have a shy. 

And upon the moment’s impulse, ere he knows what he’d he at. 
He has piped up, 44 Perkin Warbeck ! ” and has let it go at 
that. 

But he clearly broke liis record when he tackled Shoriffmuir, 

And produced a 44 howler ” destined, by its beauty, to endure. 
He supplied this information, to the Doctor’s great surprise— 

44 Sheriff Muir vva6 too ambitious, so the King i>ut out his 

eves'! ” 
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“ B.O.P. 
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T HE first postage stamp to exist was the for-ever famous 
Great Britain Id. black, bearing the very beautiful 
44 Wyon ” head of Queen Victoria. Since the advent 
of that, in more ways than one, mo9t notable stamp in 
the world, the pictorial device of a likeness of a sovereign or 
ruler, or that of some prominent personage or other, has been 
a favourite design to be shown upon the postage stamps of, 
perhaps, most countries. 

That being so, we find that a well-filled stamp album provides 
us with a unique portrait gallery, 

postage stamps , that are all of 

one type. At some time in the near future I will show in the 
44 Comer ” a selection of these exceedingly interesting portrait 
type stamps, each of them revealing a single likeness. For 
our present purpose I have chosen what may 
be termed a composite subject of the kind, and 
give in these pages reproductions of some “ Twin 
and Triple Portraits ” as they appear upon 
postage stamps. 

Rhodesia, 1910. £d. green, “ King George 

and Queen Mary.” 

Roumania, 1906. 15 bani, violet and black, 

** Charles as Prince and King.” 

Canada, 1897. 1 c. orange, ‘‘Queen Victoria 
in 1837 and 1897.” 

„ 1908. £ c. sepia, ‘‘ Prince and Prin¬ 

cess of Wales.” 

„ v 1 c. green, 44 Cartier and Cham 

plain.” 

„ „ 2 c. carmine, 44 King Edward and Queen 

Alexandra.” 

„ „ 7 c* olive, “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

Serbia, 1904. 5 para, green, “ King Peter and his ancestor, 

Kara (Black) George.” 

„ 1918. 1 para, black, “ King Peter 

and Prince Alexander.” 

Iceland, 1907. 1 eyr, green and red, ‘‘Kings 
Frederick VIII. and 
Christian IX. of Denmark.” 

Argentine, 1910. 30-c. *. mauve and black. 

44 Belgrano and Larrea.” 

Belgium, 1915. 10 francs, brown, “ Leopold I., 

Leopold II., and Albert I.” 

Ecuador, 1895. 1 c. rose, “ Roca, Noboa and 
Almeda.” 

This fine set of stamps is replete with historical interest, and 
I would strongly advise every serious “ Cornerite ” to consult 
such works of reference, philatelic and otherwise, as are access- 
ble to him in search of the stories that the stamps have to tell. 
The following brief notes w r ill be found useful and instructive. 
Rhodesia: Issued on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of 


Connaught to Rhodesia, the set ranging from £d. to £1. Rou¬ 
mania : Issued to celebrate the Independence of Roumania. 
Canada, 1897 ; Jubilee of Queen Victoria. A notable issue of 
sixteen values. These are attractive stamps, of remarkably 
fine workmanship. They are, however, what may be termed 
commemoratives, and for that reason do not command any 
considerable price in the market. 44 Comerites ” should note 
that fact, and be on the alert to secure such desirable specimens. 
Ditto. 1908: Jacques 

stamps. The para values 

of this issue, when held upside down, show what is supposed 
to be the death mask of King Alexander. Kara George was 
the founder of the Karageorgevitch dynasty. Argentine : series 
issued to commemorate the Centenary of Inde¬ 
pendence, 1810—1910; engraved by the South 
American Bank Note Co., of Buenos Ayres. 
Belgium : This is the highest in value of a set of 
14 stamps issued at the Belgian Post Office, at 
St. Adresso, near Havre, France, when the seat 
of the Belgian Government was removed to that 
town after the German invasion. 

I may mention that Whitfield King’s price for 
these interesting stamps is:—No. 1 , 4d. ; 2, 3d.; 
3, 6 d. ; 4, 3d. ; 5, 2d. ; 6 , 3d. ; 7, 9d. ; 8 , 4d. ; 
9, Id. ; 10, Id.; 11, Is. 6 d. ; 12, (used) 8 s. ; 13,3d. 

The question of stamp mounts, and of the 
mounting of stamps in the album, is one that 
intimately concerns every collector. Alterna¬ 
tively, these indispensable little thin paper adjuncts are 
called stamp - hinges, which is really the more correct 
term, because they are used as hinges when we want to raise 
the stamp from the sheet, though without detaching it there¬ 
from, in order to inspect the watermark. The 
word mount, though, is more convenient, and 
as the hinge is primarily employed for the 
purpose of mounting the stamp in the album, 
it is as mounts that these accessories are most, 
usually known. 

If we inspect the album of any philatelist 
who is an expert and fairly advanced collector, 
we shall surely find that the book has been 
constituted by its owner a perfect object lesson 
in all that pertains to neatness, order, accuracy 
and cleanliness. As an example of precision 
and the taking of extreme care a well-kept stamp collection ia 
a model of its kind. And an immense help towards the 
attaining of this end is to be derived from having suitable 
stamp mounts and using them properly. 

Stamp mounts are to be had of various sizes. There are some 
collectors who like large mounts. The bigger sizes as made 
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are, to my mind, much too big. And there are economically- 
minded fellows to be heard of who save money by buying these 
full-sized mounts and cutting them in half before using them. 
An average price for quite suitable mounts will be sixpence per 
thousand. 

As already indicated, it is a fact that there is individual 
choice even in the matter of stamp mounts. But, generally, 
you will find that 
mounts of one or 
other of these two sizes 
and shapes are the 
most suitable you can 
have. To the modem 
and up-to-date phil¬ 
atelist condition may 
be said to be everything. If he has in his 
collection a stamp, no matter how rare, that is 
dirty, tom, heavily postmarked or bereft of any 
of its perforations, his one thought as regards that stamp 
is as to how and how soon he can replace it by a more perfect 
specimen. As you will understand, in that process of almost 
perpetual betterment the collector is continually removing 
Btamps from his album and replacing them by finer examples of 
the same kind. For that purpose he must have mounts that 
will easily peel off without damage either to the stamp itself 
or to the album page. From first to last it is a mistake to 
use cheap mounts composed of coarse gum on more or less 
thick and woolly paper. 

To the boy who has already got all his wits about him as a 
philatelist, and who has had the advantage of inspecting some 
well-kept collections, this advice as to stamp mounts may seem 
to be unnecessary. But one has 
only to take a peep around to 
discover that there are plenty 
of young collectors who stand 
badly in need of a hint or two 
on this subject. 

With one variety of the 
“ tasteless stamp mounts, ” 
which I have illustrated, the 
makers issue the following in¬ 
structions, telling exactly how 
the mounting process should be carried out. 

“ Fold over about J of an inch of the hinge with gum side 
outwards. Very slightly moisten that part, and affix to top 
edge of stamp. (The watermark is thus left in view.) After¬ 
wards moisten to the same extent, no more, the other part of 
hinge and mount on the album leaf. By following these instruc¬ 
tions the hinges will peel off cleanly, leaving little or no mark.” 

There are a certain number of collectors who favour the plan 
of affixing the mount to the left side of the stamp, instead of 
to the top. For this method they claim three advantages, 
namely, that the stamps falling as they do, when fixed in 
position, the same way as the leaves of the album, there is no 
danger of the stamps becoming creased if the album is suddenly 
closed; that it is easier to examine the perforations ; and 
especially important, that the watermark is not inverted when 
the stamp is folded back for the watermark to be examined. 
Despite those 
however, the 
stamp is where 
mount to the 
are to obtain 
best results. 

Sometimes 
stamp mounts 
sale by weight 
really quite 
q u a n t i ties. 





c o n t entions, 
top edge of the 
to affix the 
stamp if we 
the all-round 


you may see 
advertised for 
in what are 
wholesale 
The price will 

be, perhaps, some five or six shillings per pound, for which 
outlay the purchaser acquires about thirty-two thousand 
hinges, sixteen thousand to the half-pound, or eight thousand 
to the quarter, costing eighteen pence. By the pound, the 
price thus works out at something like twopence a thousand. 
Those who sell these mounts, though, honestly explain that a 
proportion of them are 44 throw-outs ” ; that is to say, they have 


been rejected for some slight flaw in the cutting. But this,, 
of course, does not affect the quality of the gum or- 
probably the general utility of the hinge. You will, however,, 
perceive that from the very nature of things the acquisition oF 
a consignment of these mounts pertains somewhat to the nature 
of a lottery. You may experience great good luck in the deal, 
or you may not. And the 44 duds ” must fall to the share of some¬ 
body. So the safest course is to pay a fair price 
and buy the sorted mounts that are sold in 
envelopes and in cardboard or tin boxes. 

What may be termed a fixed fact of philately 
is that every stamp is worth having that is in 
good condition and of which you do not already 
possess a specimen. Naturally enough, dupli¬ 
cates are always desirable for purposes of 
exchange, but that is a point somewhat outside 
the scope of my immediate argument. What- 
I mean is that the general collector wants all 
stamps, and the more he can got the better is he pleased. 

Practically speaking, though, no collector can possess all 
stamps. And, short of that, there is something else that limits- 
the universality of one’s collecting. It is the element of personal 
likes and proclivities, a tendency which causes a collector to- 
have marked preference for certain countries or groups of them. 
Even without actually becoming a specialist, he displays a 
distinct bias in certain directions. In other words, he collects- 
the stamps of this country and that, more or less to the neglect 
of the rest of them. 

Not so long since the fashion set in of collecting principally 
the New European stamps, as they are often called. Of late- 
that cult has somewhat waned, the reason, no doubt, being that 

it proved to bo impossible for 
the young collector to keep pace* 
with the flood of new issues that- 
was poured out. A mere list of 
the countries themselves is, in¬ 
deed, enough to deter all but 

l stamp-issuing lands and states* 

Vv .Vvv may be mentioned Azerbaidjan, 

Batoum,Cilicia, Czecho-Slovakia,. 
Danzig, Eastern Silesia, Esthonia, Eupen and Malmedy, Fiume, 
Georgia, Ingermanland, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Marien- 
werder, Memel, Poland. Saar District, Salonika, Ukraine and* 
Upper Silesia. And when we consider the prolific output of 
some of these places—Fiume alone having a total of something, 
like a hundred and fifty—we cease to wonder that of some of 
them the collector has grown rather tired. 

One result of all this certainly has been to drive not a few 
philatelists more and more towards the collecting of British 
colonials. Many boys are following that example. They 
concentrate their attention on the splendid stamps of Great 
Britain and of Britains, larger and smaller, beyond the seas,, 
and that to the exclusion of all others. 

As I have so often said before, unless a boy has exceptionally 
favourable opportunities for getting stamps, such specialisation 
is a mistake. To the average boy collector who limits himself 
to British 
time soon 
he can get no 
Then there 
doin’ ” in his 
stamps, and 
nothing is 
Come rites! 
remain general 
anyway, until 
you become— 


colonials the- 
comes when 
more of them, 
is “ nothin’ 
little world of 
thenceforward 
done. No, no. 
You should 
collectors— 
such time as 
well, capital¬ 
ists, and can then afford to acquire whatever specimens you 
please That is the safer course and the one that I have 
always recommended to young philatelists. And I know from* 
experience that it has constantly brought about the best results. 
The amount of pleasure gained in this way, too, has been pro¬ 
portionately greater, and after all that is what should be aimed 
at principally. 
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A Humorous Holiday Experience. 


Y OU can tell that Simpkins is an a*s long before he opens his 
mouth. And when he opens his mouth you begin to wonder 
what you’fl hear before he shuts it again. And w hen he has 
shut it, you wonder no more, but look forward with dread 
to the time when he starts playing the foot. 

You now understand Simpkins. 

When the \ricar of Puddlemarsh c-arne round asking for people to 
take part in a concert in aid of Missions to Pastry-cooks, Simpkins, of 
course, butted in, and our two names were down Indore I could even 
grasp what it all meant. Then it was too late ; w e were in the filing 
up to our eyelids. 

“ What I w T ant you two young men to do,” said the Vicar, leaning 
over our garden hedge, “ is just to keep tlie people interested during 
tlie two minutes or so after the collection has been taken. We want, 
nothing showy—just a little action-song, say, or a piece of poetry that 
you can both join in. Mrs. Smitherson will be on immediately after 
to sing * My Chickabiddies ’ ; so you will understand that the concert 
is to be a quiet one.” 

“ Do you know* any poetry ? ” said Simpkins to me when the Vicar 
had gone. 

“Just a little,” I replied. “And what 1 do know is 
mostly scraps, such as ‘ Sir Ralph the Rover Tore His 
Hair,’ and ‘They All Ran After the Farmer’s Wife,’ 
all jurnbled up into one piece and made to rhyme. But 
it makes everybody wild when 1 try to recite it, so I suppose 
it wouldn’t do, would it ? ” 

Simpkins pursed up his lips. “ Of course not, you ass.” 
he snapped. “ Talk sense, do ! Here ! ” he w ent on in 
a sudden burst. “ Let’s drop the idea of poetry, and rot 
of that sort, and have a bit of variety entertainment 
instead. I could think of some jolly ripping things.” 

“ Think they’ll agree to it ? ” I said. 

“ Agree to it ? Why, what do you think ? Anything 
1 get up always takes on.” 

Well, wdiat are your plans ? ” I asked. 

Simpkins looked a bit more wooden (if possible) than 
usual, and scratched his head. 

“I shall have to think something out, old box*,” he 
replied in a quieter voice. “ Clever stuff takes time to 
arrange. I’ll let you know in the morning.” 

Simpkins was round the next day before I was up, and 
I wasn’t even aware of his presence, until a small fern 
and half the contents of a fern-pot buzzed through my 
open window and landed on the pillow*, close to my face. 

That is Simpkins all over. 

There he was, too, the ass. Grinning up at me like some 
old Aunt Sally ” that you haven’t managed to hit in a 
dozen slues. As if that wasn’t enough, lie widened his 


grin until T thought it would go clean round to the back 
of his head and let all the top part tumble away. If it did, 

T suppose it wouldn’t much matter. His brains w r ouldn’t 
be there. 

“Come dow*n a minute,” he babbled. “I want you .” 1 

“ All right,” I said. “ Shan’t be long.” And so saying 
I left the bounder waiting w’hile I had my bath and 
dressed myself to the last stitch. Then I sorted out a lot 
of new r stamps, and stuck them in my album, did a lot more 
unnecessary things, and at last w*ent downstairs. 

Simpkins was too full of his ideas to notice the delay. 

“ I’ve worked out a programme,” lie began all at once. 

“ Best thing you’ve ever come across in your life. I'll 
tell you. Listen ! ” 

I had to listen while my friend jabbered aw ay for at least 
twenty minutes. He had got everything pat. No hitches 
anywhere. He hadn’t mentioned his scheme to the Vicar, 
of course, but he’d do that w r hen the gentleman was likely 
to be in a good humour—-that night, after dinner, perhaps. 
It now only remained for us to jog along to the Village 
Hall and rehearse our performance. 

We held our rehearsal that very evening, just tw’entv- 
four hours before the concert. To all intents and purposes, 

I w*as dead in every act, save* when I w*as called upon to 
assist Simpkins in making a bigger ass of himself than he 
could manage alone. There were times wdien I had to 
submit to a good punching—to make 'em laugh, don’t you 
know’. It seemed to me a jolly long two minutes'’ perfor- 
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mance, too, and it wasn't exactly suitable for the society 
we were supposed to entertain. But Simpkins was too 
far gone to see any faults. He was intoxicated by the idea, 
and had apparently come to regard himself as a super¬ 
comedian and Broncho Bill combined. When he had 
finished a rotten sketch where he laughed over every funny 
thing he said, he turned to me in triumph. 

14 We'll show ’em ! ” he cackled. “ We'll show ’em ! 
m bet the roof goes off to-morrow night. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“ Tell you what, old boy,” he said breathlessly. “ A 
stunt on a motor-bike will just about cap the performance. 
1 meant to ask you before. Can you lend me your old 
’bus without the side chariot ? I've busted up my own 
through fooling about in the yard.” 

“ Like to borrow the Vicar’s china set, and try balancing 
it on your nose ? ” I suggested ironically. “ ’Twould 
be just as sensible.” 

“ Ha ! glad you thought of that,” Simpkins continued 
unabashed. “Yes, that would be the tit-bit of the whole 
evening, wouldn’t it ? I’m not great at balancing—never 
tried it in fact ; but I could tackle a few empty 
bottles on a' tea-fray—something that wouldn’t 
much matter if it did break. The funnier it is the 
better.” 

“ You’re going to make a fearful hash of every¬ 
thing, let me tell you,” I said. “They mightn't 
let us go on at all if they see all this clutter about 
us ; and if they do. you'll only be howled off 
again. It’s the maddest game I’ve ever taken 
part in.” 

“ Talk about a wet blanket ! ” snarled Simpkins, 
shying his cap right across the platform in disgust. 

*■ 'Pon iny word, you make a chap feel sick. Here 
I've done everything for you : got you very little 
to do, for which you'll share the credit, and this 
is how you go on. Bah ! ” 

“It is ‘Bah’!” I chuckled. “That's just 
about what you'll hear to-morrow night. Why, 
instead of a recitation or something quiet, that 
will last two minutes, you’re planning things to 
last an hour or so. And the rowdiest sort of 
performance you can think of. It’s-” 

“ Ah, you wait till to-morrow night,” interrupted 
Simpkins, with returning enthusiasm. “ We'll 
show ’em ! You watch ! We’ll show ’em ! ” 

All the way home Simpkins was on about what 
he was going to do at the Concert, and I couldn’t 
shut him up anyhow. He talked of costumes he 
was going to borrow, acrobatic and contortionist 
feats, clown performances and other horrors, imtil 
I trembled to think of what might happen when 
the whole show went wrong, as I knew it would do. 

I had a few things to do, of course, chiefly to All in the 
time when Simpkins was off the stage dressing. There 
were conjuring tricks which I didn’t understand, but pro¬ 
mised to practise, when Simpkins could find the printed 
directions which were included with the set. I was also 
expected to make myself useful at the piano, and, most 
important of all, prepare the stage for Simpkins’ grand 
finale—his motor-bike stunt. 

All the time he was talking I was thinking of the Vicar 
and his two minutes ; but it wasn’t safe to say anything 
to my friend. He would have chawed my head off. I 
had to let him rattle on until we reached my gate, »vhere 
his parting words were : 

“ I’ll come for the bus in the morning, old sport. Clean 
her up, and don’t forget to detach the sidecar. My won!,” 
lie went on as he walked away. “ We'll show ’em ! You 
wait! We’ll show ’em ! ” 

It was well on towards eleven o’clock that night before 
I had finished supper. Following a fairly substantial 
meal of pork and pickles, radishes and other indigestibles, 
I crept along into the pantry to see what dainties had been 
hidden away there (they always think I can’t find the stuff). 
1 found a slice or two of cold suet pudding, which I tucked 
away while I was looking for the other things. Then I 


attacked a large plateful of stewed gooseberries and custard, 
and wound up with half a dozen or so puff-pastries, new 
that very day. After that I crept noiselessly up to bed. 


Y 


11 . 

OU'LL have to lure a cab,” I said impatiently. 
“ We can’t carry all these tilings to the hall.” 

Simpkins glanced pensively at the pile of 
articles at his feet. 


and raised his eyes to mine. 

“ Think so ? ” he replied. 

“ Yes, I do. Why, you’ve 
got enough clutter here for a 
whole revue. What on earth 
do you want with that un¬ 
sightly wheelbarrow ? You're 
never going to use the thing, 
surely ? ” 



“ We held oar rehearsal that very even¬ 
ing, just twenty-four hours before the 

• (See page 522 .) 

“I expect I shall. Wheelbarrows come in handy 
sometimes for fancy tricks. By the way,” he said suddenly, 
“ is the motor-bike up at the hall ? ” 

I told Simpkins that it was, and he went out into the 
road to look for a cab. By-and-bye he returned to say that 
he had been successful, and, as if to confirm his words, I 
heard t he grating of a brake on iron-tyred wheels. 

Strangely enough, the previous events of the day seemed 
eradicated from my mind. All was like a dream to mi*. 
1 knew that the time for our departure to the hall had 
arrived ; but I could not seem to realise that many hour* 
had elapsed since I bade Simpkins good-night at the gate, 
nor that it was another day altogether. 

Our cab laden with theatrical gear, both inside and out, 
we drove to the hall, where Simpkins paid the cabman 
and helped me to unload. 

We were shown into a tiny room where the caretaker 
kept his buckets and brooms, and were told to leave out 
gear outside the door while we got ready, as there was no 
room inside. From where we stood Simpkins and I could 
hear the Vicar giving his address, and later on the piano 
struck up, and some johnny began to sing like a rusty 
tin-aperier at work. All this time I was groping about for 
matches to light the gas, and, having foimd the things, 
discovered to my horror that there were no gas fittings 
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“ I attacked a large plateful of stewed 
gooseberries and custard.*' {See page 523.) 


“ Hurry up, you fathead ! ” gasped Simpkins, who was 
unstrapping a portmanteau in search of attire. “ Light 
the gas, can’t you ? Fancy standing there with a match in 
your hand looking barmy ! Well, I’m blest ! ” 

The match burnt my fingers, and I dropped it. It went 
out and Simpkins tried to punch me, and hit tho door¬ 
post instead. That made him madder than ever. 

“ You absolute ass, ” he bawled. “ Why the dickens 
don’t you— Hallo ! Who’s there ? ” 

“ You you!ng gents is wanted to come on,” said a gruff 
voice. “ Tbe collection ’as just been took.” 

“ Great snakes ! ” muttered Simpkins, taken by sur¬ 
prise. “ You don’t say so ? ” 

“ Yus, I do,’* announced the voice. “ ’Urry up ! They’re 
waitin’ ! ” 

Simpkins caught his head a fearful whack against a 
projecting shelf; then he accelerated his movements 
and tore a costume of Mephistopheles from top to bottom. 

“ That’s done it ! ” he groaned. Then, groping about in 
the darkness, he found me, and gave my arm a hard squeeze. 

“ Go on the stage at once ! ” Simpkins was hoarse with 
terror. “ Here ! Take your old cowboy hat and manage 
without me for a few seconds.^ Go on ; shove ! ” 

I groped my way out, and shuffled along an unlighted 
passage until I came to a door which opened on to the 
stage. After the previous darkness the glare of the lights 
nearly blinded me. I w T as aware that I stood on a tiny 
platform, and that before me appeared to float a terra¬ 
cotta mist, w'hich represented faces. I thought I heard 
somebody laugh, and the strength went out of my limbs. 

“ My ! ain’t it hot ? ” I exclaimed stupidly, more for 
something to say than for any other purpose. 

Silence everywhere. 

“ Excuse me,” I said, bending to speak to the reserved- 
seat holders, “ but would you mind moving a little farther 
back ? We haven’t any room for our show.” 

Up jumped the Vicar. “ Please get on w T ith w hat you 
have to say,” he whispered. “ There isn’t much time. 


We don’t want anything elaborate ; just a little recitatiocv 
will do if you can’t think of anything else.” 

He sat down again, and I stood them as helpless as a- 
child. I wanted to do some juggling, but there were festoons 
of Chinese lanterns reaching to within an inch of my head, 
so that idea was squashed in its infancy. There was no- 
room either for any step-dancing, for the chairman sat. 
like a silly idiot at his table in the exact centre of the stage. 
The reserved seats, and the piano, just about made the 
misery complete. 

I Tan off the stage, and a buzz of voices accompanied me* 
as I went. 1 opened the door of the tiny room where Simp¬ 
kins was continuing his preparations, and got jaw r ed at 
for stamping on his bare feet. After that, it took me ait 
my time tj make him understand. 

“ Well, how’s it goin’, old chap ? ” he said, ignoring; 
my remarks. “ Made ’em laugh much ? ” 

“ Laugh ! ” I nearly shrieked. “ You stupid owd r 
Why, I haven’t begun yet. There isn’t room on that stage 
even to crack ;ny whip, let alone do any tricks. You’ll 
have to come on and explain.” 

“ Get off back ! ” how led Simpkins. “ Do yon want 
to spoil the show ? Talk to ’em. Stand on your head. 
Do anything to keep ’em quiet till I come on. Wait”— 
his voice had changed. “ Take this song and keep on- 
playing until I’m ready. Run ! ” 

I should think I played the prelude of that song twenty 
times, and still Simpkins had not appeared. I tried it 
again, and even sang myself. 


until some johnny at the bad 
told me to shut up 
managed, somehow, to get 
into another key, 
pletely lost my head. The 
Vicar, however 
came 

showed me how 
to recover myself; 
but he al 
so made 
me look 



“ Simpkins in his make-up was 
a positive nightmare.” {See page 525.)/ 
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such a fool that I again ran off in a panic to find 
Simpkins. 

Simpkins was now just behind the door, and I barged 
into him. He had been preparing to sing a song called 
“ The Coster’s Revenge,” and there the bounder stood, 
togged up to the nines in his jacket with pearl buttons, 
his cap tilted sideways, and big stylish boots, but of trousers 
there was no sign. 

“ Here you are,” he cried angrily. “ Where did you 
put the pants ? ” 

I was panic-stricken. “ Haven’t you got ’em ? ” I 
whispered. 

“ No, you chump. If I had, d’you think I’d be standing 
here like this ? ” 

“ Perhaps they’re in the cab,” I suggested. 

“ In the cab ! You dunder-headcd ass ! D’you mean 
to say you didn’t take ’em out ? ” 

The perspiration was exuding from every pore I possessed. 
Simpkins clutched my arm and groaned with sorrow. 

“ Oh, my giggling grandmother I ” he sobbed. “ I’m 
blest if this isn’t the limit. Here ! Get on back ! Sit at 
that rotten piano and bang 

away at those keys till you s \^ 

see me again. Quick ! ” 

I got on much better 
that time. The johnnies at 
the back seemed to enjoy 
ragtime, and though the 
Vicar got up once to tell 
-them to stop, they went on 
yelling to my accompani¬ 
ment until Simpkins came 
on the stage, when all the 
voices trailed off into silence. 

Simpkins in Ins make-up 
was a positive nightmare, 
yet my heart leapt to seo 
him. He was wearing a 
white bowler hat and a suit 
like a chess-board. His 
face was thickly smeared 
with red paint ; and a huge 
black nioustache, which had 
been attached to his upper lip in the dark, 
was touching his collar at the one end and 
his left eye at the other. But Simpkins 
like that was better than no Simpkins 
at all. 

“ Yah, look at old Simpkins ! ” yelled a 
boy in the gallery, and the audience roared 
with laughter. ' 

My friend walked over to the piano and 
whispered in my ear. “ You’ve got the 
music, I suppose ? ” 

“You know I haven’t! ” I said. “ I 
told you to bring it.” 

“ Told me to bring it ? ” he hissed 
between his clenched te^th. “ You’re a 
silly, bungling, muddle-headed idiot! 

That’s what you are ! ” 

“ Speak louder. Can’t 
hear,” shouted a voice. ; 

‘‘ We haven’t commenced 
yet,” stuttered Simpkins. 

“ Well then, get on with 
it,” said the voice angrily, 

“ or let somebody else have 
a turn.” 

Simpkins went from bad 
to worse. Not content with 
making a complete ass of 
himself by singing a lot of 
made-up trash in a high- 
pitched voice, he com¬ 
menced mimicking the 
Vicar’s wife as she wrangled 



over a pound of steak at the butcher’s. And that upset 
the Vicar somewhat. 

“ Look here,” he muttered wrathfully, tiptoeing across 
the platform, “ I cannot tolerate this buffoonery. If 
you must be jocular, why don’t you do it in a proper manner t 
Surely there is something else you might attempt. Didn’t 
I hear you say something about jugglery or conjuring 
tricks ? Now, that sort of thing might amuse.” 

“ I—I’m awfully sorry,” stuttered Simpkins, “ but 
I—er—lost my head, you know. Yes ; we’ve got a few 
jolly decent tricks. Go and get the things, Tommy.” 

We had now got the audience thoroughly interested, and 
they seemed to have forgotten our previous display as they 
sat watching us intently. I staggered in with a huge cabinet 
containing our equipment, and placed it in front of Simpkins, 
who cleared his throat and began to speak. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, “I am about 
to show you some—er—thrilling feats in the jugglery 
line. I have here two new-laid eggs. You can see for your¬ 
self that they are fresh. Now watch. My assistant will 
place these eggs in an ordinary straw boater, which he will 
hold at arm’s length. I will then strike that 
straw boater in a certain place with this 
billiard cue, and cause the little white objects 
to travel through the air, and land inside 
my right hand jacket pocket. Ready! Now, 
one —two—three—go ! ” 

Simpkins, the ass, missed the 
hat altogether, and caught my 
knuckles a nasty crack. The force 
of the swipe, however, sent the 
eggs flying in opposite directions, 
wher> one landed on the piano 
keys, and the other, cannoning 
off the gas globe, struck the Vicar 
on the side of his face, and dis¬ 
gorged its contents down his 
neck. At that a number of 
reserved-seat holders, including 
the reverend gentleman—who was 
busy with his handkerchief—left 
their places, and walked away in 
disgust. 

That didn’t seem to worry 
Simpkins a scrap. He waited till 
the howling had died down, 
and walked to the front of 
the stage, smiling in true 
professional style. 

“ Has any gentleman a 
watch ? ” he asked simply. 

Thero was silence for a 
moment, during which 
everybody evaded my 
friend’s glance as he gazed 
inquiringly round at his 
audience. Then up jumped 
the local butcher. 

“ Here is my watch ! ” 
he said significantly, tap¬ 
ping his vest pocket. “ And 
hei^ it’s goin’ to remain.” 

•“ Very well, then,” con¬ 
tinued Simpkins undaunt¬ 
edly, “ if no one will lend me 
his watch, I must attempt 
something else. Ah, wait a 
second ! I know a ripping; 
trick. My uncle once saw 
it performed in California. 
This is how it’s done : A 
gentleman sits in a eh ur in 
the middle of the stage anti 
smokes a cigar. I then 
stand on my head, a yard 
or two away, and, witl> 
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Hosed eyes, shoot the weed from his lips with n revolver. 
1 brought one with me in ease. See ? ” 

“ Now,” he muttered, in pompous tones, here is 
the chair. So will some gentleman kindly come forward 
mid smoke the cigar ? ” 

A man stood up in the gallery and bowed. 

‘ k I will 1 ” he shouted “ Not : arf ! Hi don't 
think ! ” 

The audience yelled with laughter, and then some idiot 
in the gallery shied one of those rotten canker things you 
find growing under trees.- I didn't know what it was until 
Simpkins raised his face, and after that you couldn't 
ii *eognise him. 

** Ya—a—h," went the commoner element of the hou*»c. 



“ The bedclothes 

tied in knots round my _ 

head and I was whimper- ^ ‘ 

ing like a child.” 

" Ha, ha, ha! ” And Simpkins crept to my side for 
sympathy. 

“ It’s a bit thick, you know,” he muttered, trying to 
free Ills eyes from a horrid yellow mass that clung to his 
features. “ I shall have to go off and wash. Think you 
can manage without me ? ” 

Manage without Simpkins, indeed ! Why, the whole 
thing was a nightmare that seemed beyond htunan control 
altogether. Simpkins retired from the stage, and left 
me to face a crowd which was becoming more hostile every 
minute. All the respectable village people who might 
have kept order seemed to have vanished, and in their places 
was a rapidly increasing throng of louts, bent on using 
my person as .a target for all the missiles they could lay 
hands on. Half-a-dozen beetroots buzzed over my head 
in quick succession, and turnips and rotten tomatjes 
followed suit; but somebody found my face at last, with 
an orange that must have been a year old. 

Then I heard the blare of a motor horn off the wings, 
and was just in time to dodge that ass Simpkins as he 
charged in on his motor-cycle. 


“ Fire’ We want none o' that!" bellowed the care, 
taker. ‘‘Take that thing off! ” 

He might as well have argued with a runaway steam-roller. 

Simpkins took away most of the footlights at the first 
time of asking, and made a successful circuit of the stage 
more by luck than by anything else. He failed to get 
round the second time, however, for that old piano got 
in his way. Simpkins bashed into the instrument with 
a fearful crash, and his performance terminated with a 
tuneful tinkling of severed wires. 

F felt weak and faint, and hardly knew what I was doing 
Simpkins was lying by the wrecked machine, groaning. 
Nobody in the place seemed to realise or even care what 
had happened, for the noisiest members were singing and 
shouting at the top of their voices. But above the din 
rang one voice clear and terrible. I glanced up instinctively 
and saw the butcher, ashen grey with horror and pointing 
to one corner of the stage. 

” Look ! ” lie thundered. “ You're setting the place 
alight ! " 

Sure enough. to»>. a long yellow tongue of flame was 
shooting out from an overturned chemical cabinet which 
1 had intended using for experimental purposes, and was 
gradually extending in*the direction of a huge barrel that 
stood near the wing* on the other side. How that barrel 
had got there I could not think. Everything that had 
happened previously seemed blotted out. But there the 
thing was. a huge, black, wooden affair bearing these 
words, which stood out in their terrible significance— 

HIGHLY INFLAMMABLE. 

Fire ! ” 1 yelled, and the cry was taken up by a hundred 
throats. Men sprang from their seats and made a rush 
for the exits. Chairs overturned, and people fought 
desperately in order to escape the horror of the flames. 

I knew not how it liad all come 
• about : yet in a way I felt responsible 

for the lives that must presently be 
lost. The flames licked the barrel and 
r I screamed afresh. Boom ! . . 

A blinding flash and. 


I was lying on my bedroom floor 
with my feet- up against the wash- 
stand. The water jug was on its side 
and a stream of water was running 
along the carpet towards the landing. 
The bedclothes were tied in knots, 
round my head and I was whimper¬ 
ing like a child. Close to my nose 
was a half-brick that had evidently 
been thrown through the open win¬ 
dow-. But that was not all. 

Simpkins’ grating voice was rising 
unpleasantly on the early morning 
at once that he had awakened me 
the worst nightmare I had ever 


air, and I knew 
in the middle of 
known. 

“ Hi ! ” the silly ass was yelling. “ Wake up, there ! ” 

I went to the window and looked out. Simpkins was 
grinning in his idiotic way as usual, and when he saw 
my face he cackled in a manner that made me long to 
return his half-brick. 

“ W—what’s the matter, old boy ? ” he howled, holding 
his sides. “ You look as if you’ve seen ghosts.” 

‘‘I’ve had a nasty dream,” I said; “a dream that 
w'anis me that I- mustn’t take part in this concert to¬ 
night. It may have been the pork and pickles I had to 
eat, blit -that doesn’t alter it. I can’t go, old boy ! ” 

“ Don’t you w orry yourself,” returned Simpkins at 
once. “ There isn’t any concert. The Vicar's forgotten 
the date and lias gone off for his holidays, so they're 
postponing the thing. Tell you the truth, old chap. I’m 
jolly glad. Aren't you ? " 

I sighed with tlu j real joy of living. ” Yes, * I said 
simply. 
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CHAPTER X, 


NICHOLSON MAKES A BAD BARGAIN 


rough jokes to each other, cursing the Faranghi swine, 
and generally behaving like the bloodthirsty ruffians 
t hey were. 

As Pulwar Khan rode along their straggling ranks 
he smiled grimly as they called out greetings and abused 
their enemies, and when some of the most excited 
clamoured to be led to battle rather than to a place 
where they would be passive lookers-on, while a “ Jirga ” 
was in progress, he shook his head gently, but, at the 
same time, touched the weapons in his belt in a very 
significant way. When he came to where Ahmed Khan’s 
Ghazis were streaming along he said a few words which 
seemed to act upon them like a spur to a high-inettled 
horse. They were plainly ripe for any mischief. As the 
long line came within sight of 1 lie 24th a look of 
apprehension passed over the faces o* the British officers 
who were on the look-out. 

“By George,” said one, lowering his field-glass, “this 
looks more like an expedition than a council. We had 
better be prepared for warm work. The chief is likely to 
find Pulwar Khan and his crowd a bigger handful than 
he anticipated. I don’t like the look of them.” 

“ We arc prepared, sir,” replied a quiet voice, that of 
an officer of rank. “ John Nicholson knows what he is 
doing. Instructions have been issued, and if the need 
arises there will be about as pretty a fight as the Frontier 
has ever seen. Everything seems quiet across there,” he 
pointed to the Artillery, “and over there, where the Guides 
and 5th Light Cavalry arc enjoying themselves, but every 
movement of the Khuttuks will be closely observed, and 
if Jolm Nicholson gives the signal every man will be ready 
to begin.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the Council tent the 
Khuttuks were told to halt, and the leaders, dismounting 
from their ponies, walked across the plain to where John 
Nicholson was waiting to receive them. All the usual 
courtesies were extended to them by him, and after a 
few minutes Pulwar Khan, Melkaram Khan, Wajun Khan, 
Ahmed Khan and the other chiefs were sitting in a semi¬ 
circle within the great tent, and John Nicholson rose to 
address them. Brian Trevone-sat at a small 'desk on his 
right hand, and behind him loomed up the stalwart figure 
of Jim Oldroyd. Jock Campbell stood by the hangings 
at the tent door. 

Jolm Nicholson was a powerful, direct speaker, who, 
without ambiguity or lack of clearness, was able to expres- 
liis mind in pungent phrases and with apt illustration. 


O N the das appointed John Nicholson's camp was 
a scene of considerable activity. The 24th Foot 
were encamped a few hundred yards from his 
tent, and several batteries of artillery were drawn 
up for exercise on the plains within sight. Three or four 
miles away some squadrons of the Corps of Guides were 
snugly ensconced in a long nullah, and to their right the 
5th Light Cavalry were holding their regimental sports. 
It was a glorious day in the early part of December, and 
the air was clear and invigorating. A light breeze swept 
across the plains. 

The tent stood almost alone and, at fiist sight, the presence 
of a strong force did not make itself apparent. And yet 
the whole was well within calk No one could excel 
Jolm Nicholson in the way he prepared for the blow it 
might be necessary to strike. Within the tent stood 
Brian Trevone, who was officer of the day, and Jimmy 
Oldroyd the Yorkshireman, and Jock Campbell, both of 
the 24th, orderlies in attendance upon Jolm Nicholson. 
The keen eyes of Nicholson had been attracted to the 
stalwart forms of the two comrades and he had quietly 
attached them to his personal service. Already he had 
gauged their quality and tested their usefulness. 

Punctually at the hour appointed a cloud of dust towards 
the mountains announced the coming of the Khuttuk 
leaders: Pulwar Khan, Melkaram Khan, Wajun Khan, 
Ahmed Khan, and of some sixteen lesser chiefs who 
attended in their train. They were followed by some 
five thousand of their armed tribesmen. Pulwar Khan 
had by this time recovered all his old audacity and had 
determined to present a strong front to John Nicholson. 
His men were quite ready for any disturbance which might 
arise and the excitable harangues which had been delivered 
by the Mullahs and Ghazi fanatics had aroused their 
never-sleeping warlike passions to a dangerous pitch. 
They marched in loose array, clattering their weapons 
and occasionally firing a musket into the air, calling out 
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He had a unique gift of seeing things from the standpoint 
:>f the men he was addressing, and his command over the 
vernacular enabled him to hold their attention from 
beginning to end. A genial courtesy pervaded his attitude 
and yet his words cut like a knife. 

More than once Pulwar Khan and his associates showed 
signs of impatience as he indicated what must be avoided 
by them in the future, and what had to be done as atone¬ 
ment for deeds of the past few’ months. He warned 
them what would happen if they plotted against the British 
or harmed the Sikhs, or murdered and robbed unoffending 
officers and the hard-working peasantry. He grew’ more 
emphatic as, with stem, straight words, he indicated what 
he would do to maintain the peace of the Border. It 
was such a speech as the mountain chiefs had never before 
listened to, and when he ceased they looked furtively 
from one to the other. 

The subtle face of Ahmed Khan was as black as a thunder¬ 
cloud, and spots of blood showed where he had bitten 
his lips in ill-suppressed rage. The wild, ferocious counten¬ 
ance of Melkaram Khan was an ugly picture. Wajun 
Khan had a derisive smile on his thin lips. The lesser 
chiefs tugged their beards or played ostentatiously with their 
weapons. All waited for Pulwar Khan to speak. His 
blood-shot .eyes roved over his companions, and he seemed 
to read what w*as in their minds. 

From the distance, the murmur of his waiting tribesmen 
sounded like the ill-omened mutterings of a rapidly approach¬ 
ing tempest. A tense silence fell upon the occupants of 
the Council tent and Nicholson’s face seemed to grow whiter 
while a steely glitter showed in his eyes. 

“ By Allah,” grow led Pulw ar Khan, as he let his hand 
fall upon the butt of his pistol. Then, pausing, he muttered 
some curses, and spat upon the ground in front of Nicholson. 
It was the deadliest insult an Afghan or mountain chief 
could give to one who was presiding at a “ Jirga,” and was 
meant to be an affront and a defiance. Overt smiles 
flitted across the sullen faces of the other Khuttuk leaders. 
Without raising his voice, Nicholson pointed to the ground, 
and turned to Jim Oldroyd. 

“ Rub his face in it,” he said. 

Making a few steps forward, the big Yorkshireman 
took Pulw’ar Khan by the back of the neck, jerked him 
to his knees, and forcing his head down rubbed the face 
of the chief vigorously in the sand where..the saliva was. 
Then he thrust Pulwar back into his seat, and resumed 
his position behind John Nicholson. 

“ Courtesy, O Pulwar Khan,” said Nicholson, smiling, 
41 is expected between men who meet in Council. Say 
what you have to say.” 

For a few minutes Pulwar Khan sat as immovable as a 
statue. His rage and astonishment were so great that ho 
felt unable to utter a word. His companions watched 
him with almost breathless eagerness, and yet Nicholson’s 
prompt action appealed to them as precisely the kind of 
thing which ought to have been done. Pulwar Khan’s 
words, when he could speak, relieved the tension. 

“ By Allah,” he said, looking straight into the eyes 
of his great opponent, “ Sahib Nikalsain, you are a man. 
I have nothing to say.” 

“You have heard my words, chiefs of the Kliuttuks,” 
responded Nicholson, rising to show that the “ Jirga ” 
was ended. “ It is for you to see that they are obeyed. 
Salaam—May Allah give you peace ! ” 

An officer, standing outside, as the chiefs left the tent, 
raised his hand. The signal seemed to have been passed 
on to unseen watchers, for presently the artillery was 
seen trotting across the plain, and a long line of horsemen, 
the Guides^and the 5th Light Cavalry, made their appear¬ 
ance about half a mile aw&y. 

‘ They are returning from the Sports,” said Nicholson 
with a smile. “ There is yet time to show you something 
of their skill. Shall I arrange some few events for you ? ” 

Futteh Khan and the Guides swept up to a level stretch 
cf ground, followed by the 5th, and for the next two hours 
the chiefs and their followers forgot all their animosity 
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in witnessing a magnificent display of horsemanship*. 
Every feat of tent-pegging, lemon-slicing and lance mani¬ 
pulation w r as followed with almost childlike enthusiasm, 
but the greatest impression was produced by the review" 
exercises of the artillery. The smart handling of heavy, 
unwieldy guns, which seemed like toys in the hands of 
the gunners, made the tribesmen realise something of 
the immense pow'er which lay in the brightly-shining 
tubes, and some of the Punjabis who were among fcho 
Khuttuks recalled what the British guns had done at 
Sobraon. 

“ By the holy prophet ,” said one Khuttuk, glancing 
at his own musket with disfavour, “ these swine are devils. 
I shall he glad when I am back among the mountains.” 

Before the Khuttuk array marched off John Nicholson 
tapped the shoulder of Pulwar Khan, and said very quietly— 

“ I must see you in my tent, Pulwar Khan. I have a 
matter of serious importance to discuss with you, alone. 
Tell Melkaram Khan and the others to wait for you at their 
first halting-place.” 

Pulwar Khan started and £hot. a suspicious glance at 
Nicholson. It seemed as though an offer were about to 
be made to him which was not intended to be imparted 
to his allies. If profit were to be made, the Chief was not 
averse from hearing wliat proposition was to be put to- 
him. He would sell Ills allies without a second thought 
if the price were tempting enough. He strode away to 
his associates and, after speaking earnestly with them, 
saw their men stream away towards the mountains, 
leaving his own tribesmen where they w r ere squatting. 
Then he returned to the tent. John Nicholson was alone, 
having dismissed Brian Trevone and the orderlies. 

When they w ere seated, Nicholson addressed the chief :— 

“ Some months ago, O Pulwar Khan, a sacred casket 
containing jewels of great value was stolen from a Maharajah 
who lives in a palace in Delhi. The value is rendered 
greater by the fact that the jewels are of great antiquity, 
and are said to have been handed to the priests by the 
holy ones. They can on ly be worn by the Maharajah 
on certain great occasions, when religious festivals render 
their appearance necessary Since the robbery the 
Brahmin priests and the Hindus generally have been 
warned that the jewels have disappeared-” 

“ What is this to me, O Nikalsain ? ” 

“ Wait until I have finished, Pulwar Khan. The man 
who stole the casket was an English soldier. He was 
followed from Delhi, and tracked to the Pass leading to 
a certain stronghold in the mountains. A day or two- 
later his dead body was taken, out of the river which flows 
out of the Pass.” 

“ Then, he did not escape after all. Sahib ? ” gasped' 
the astonished Khuttuk, almost betraying himself in his 
surprise. 

“You seem to know something about the man. 1 
have not yet said the name of the river his body was taken- 
from. He was dead, although no wounds were visible. 
Certainly the casket was not on him, so the fact seems, 
to be that he had sold the jewels to the chief he had been 
visiting, and had been killed somewhere in the Pass. 
However, that is not ail. Shortly afterwards, a jeweller, 
wel -known in Lahore, was assaulted in his shop, some 
of his workmen were killed and the man himself. Ram 
Sivashi by name, was carried off by two Mountaineers. 
They were tracked to the entrance of the very Pass I have 
already spoken about and, by a strange coincidence, his 
body, wounded in ten or a dozen places, was taken out 
of the same river, not very far from where the English 
soldier was discovered.” 

“ By Allah,” muttered Pulwar Khan, with an uncom¬ 
fortable look in his face. “ The Sahib has been hearing - 
an interesting story from some lying wanderer. Men 
of the mountains do not require the services of silver¬ 
smiths.” 

“ Not as a usual thing, Pulwar Khan,” said Nicholson, 
easily. “ Possibly there was a good reason why the ser¬ 
vices of tills man were needed. The chief may have wanted' 
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to open the casket without injuring it, or he may have 
desired to sell it for a large sum. Having sold it, he 
knew how he could obtain both casket and price again. 
He would swear that the jeweller should return uninjured 
and, whether the man believed him or not, he would know 
that he was in the power of the chief. The jeweller would 
be waylaid in the Pass, a few shots would finish him, 
and the casket and money would return to the hands 
of the chief. Now r , Pulwar Khan, what would you say 
if I said that I could, at this moment, place my hands 
upon the chief who did these things ? ” 

“ I should say that Sahib Nikalsain is a man of power, 
who could march aw’ay and take the chief when lie wanted 

“ I said, at this moment , Pulwar Khan—now 
here in this tent. What would you say if I said 
that Pulwar Khan, a chief of the Khuttuks, djd 
these things ? ” 

“ I should say that you had 
formed, Sahib, or that you wero 
a liar.” 

As he said these words, Pulwar 
Ivluin drew' a long knife from Ills 
waistband and advanced quickly 
towards Nicholson, iiis face was 
a picture of wild ferocity The 
thrust he made would nave finished 
a leas watchful opponent. Quick 
a-s lightning a strong hand gripped 
the WTist of the Khuttuk, and 
with a turn which caused a howi 
of anguish to burst from him, 

Nicholson forced the knife from 
his hand. It dropped upon the 
floor, and, still maintaining his 
grip of the wrist of the Khuttuk, 
he kicked the w’capon to the far 
side of the tent. 

Puhvar Khan w r as a man of 
very powerful physique and largely 
endowod wfith the fierce courage 
of his race. He snatched another 
knife from his waistbelt with the 
left hand, and Nicholson barely 
eluded a slash. Both men fought 
silently ; Puhvar Khan because he 
lenew that any assistance which 
came would not be for him, and 
Nicholson because he was deter¬ 
mined to show r the Khuttuk wiio 
was master. So far as he was 
concerned it was going to be a 
fight with bare hands, for his 
sword was utterly unsuitable for a 
struggle of this description. 

He rejoiced that it was to be 
so. Pulwar Khan was like an 
armoury so far as the number anti 
variety of his weapons were con¬ 
cerned, but, expert though the 
Khuttuk w r as in their use, he knew 
little of wrestling and nothing 
of boxing. A man with the long reach possessed by 
Nicholson could strike a very heavy blow with his clenched 
fist, and Puhvar Khan began to be stupefied by the rain 
which soon began to fall upon him. Nicholson’s hard 
captivity after the surrender at Ghuznee and his previous 
experience with Afghans had given him a hatred of the 
race and those allied with them, and the character of Pulw ar 
Khan and the method of his attack had aroused all the 
ferocious warlike energy which existed in him 

Nicholson was essentially a hal'd fighter, and one who 
was unable to recognise a defeat, even when beaten to his 
knees. His fierce energy, coupled with the staggering 
blows which he struck, unnerved the Khuttuk, and as he 
saw that his skill wTth the knife could not compete with 
the terrible baltcrv of Nicholson’s fists, Pulwar began to 


cast anxious glances around for some means of escape. HU 
knife was torn out of his hands, heavy blows dimmed 
his vision and made him dizzy with pain and, try as he 
would, he was not able to get out of range of the crushing 
blows nor draw’ another weapon to end the contest. 

Nicholson beat him until the Khuttuk felt that his 
body was being 
broken and made 
into a jelly, and 
then, seeing that 
Pulwar Khan was 
in no condition to 
resist a hand-grip, 


“ Pulwar Khan rode along their straggling ranks.” {See page 527 ). 

the terrible Irislunan seized him around the waist, lifted 
him shoulder high and flung him heavily to the groiuid. 
The Khuttuk chief lay where he fell, and Nicholson stood 
over his senseless body. 

W hen Puhvar Khan recovered he found himself lying 
upon a charpoy (native string-bed) with his wrists manacled 
by a pair of shining steel handcuffs. Nicholson was 
quietly seated at his desk and all signs of the conflict had 
been removed. The Khuttuk groaned with pain as his 
bruises smarted, and in a dim kind of way he began to 
v/onder whether the past hours had been an uncomfortable 
dream or a bad spell of demon activity. 

‘‘Here, Pulwar Khan,” said Nicholson, smiling gently 
and placing a goblet containing sherbet to the wounded 
man’s lips. “ Drink some of this. Now, we w ill resume 
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the conversation where you broke it off. I think you saiil 
that if I stated that Pulwar Khan, chief of the Khuttuk*, 
had caused two men to be murdered and was in possession 
of a stolen casket, I was a liar, or words to that effect ? ” 

“ I said you were a liar. Sahib, and I say it. again. I 
know nothing about the death of the English soldier and 
nothing about a stolen casket ” 

“ Xow, Pulwar Khan, you are foolish. Do not think 
to deceive mo with words which you know to bo false. L 
have all the threads of this unfortunate business in my 
hands and it is unwise of you to try to throw dust in my 
eyes.” 

Nicholson spoke gravely and Pulwar Khan was im¬ 
pressed. His subtle mind was busy with the problem of 
liow much was known by this 
calm*- stem man, and he was 
easting about to discover how 
he might circumvent him. 

The Khuttuk was, of course, 
speaking the truth when he 
said that he had not killed the 
English soldier, and he was 
equally certain that none of 
his men had brought the 
unfortunate Bill Gaunt to his 
doom. He was lying when he 
said that he knew nothing of 
the casket, for at that moment 
he could feel it where it was 
concealed in his robe. He 
wished with all his heart that 
Bill Gaunt had been killed 
before he sold the mischievous 
thing to him. He could not 
forget that he had spent one 
thousand rupees on the pur¬ 
chase. 

Slowly an idea formed in his mind. What if he confessed 
that he had it and endeavoured to make a bargain with 
Nicholson ? It was worth trying, for actually the Khuttuk 
was beginning to dread the casket which had caufied so 
much trouble. Ho looked at Nicholson for some time before 
he ventured to say what was in his thought. 

“You know many things, Sahib Nikalsain,” he said; 
“ but, by the Prophet, I speak truth when I say that tho 
English soldier did not meet his death by my hand or by 
my orders. I will tell you what I know about tho matter. 
A message had been sent to me by the great Sahib i*t 
Lahore, Jan Larens ” (John Lawrence), “that an officer 
Sahih would be coming to me to talk over important matters. 
My tribesmen received orders from me that they wero to 
allow the Sahib to come through. An English soldier 
was permitted to come up the Pass. He called himself 
by some strange name but he was not the officer Sahib, 
for the messenger from Jan Larens arrived later in tho 
evening. The soldier asked me to buy a casket of great 
value. He spoke of wonderful jewels within it, and I 
was tempted and bought it. I gave him live thousand 
rupees for it.” 

“it was a large sum. Pulwar Khan.** 

“ A very large siun. Sahib, five thousand rupees in gold 
and silver—five thousand rupees. Since 1 bought the 
casket J have had no peace. Disease has carried off 
many of my cattle, my people have died in agony, two of 
my chief men were poisoned, and I myself nearly died. 
1 had to live on parched grain ” He shuddered at the 
recollection, but more so when he recalled the haunting, 
mysterious devils who lmd shrieked through the moun¬ 
tains and in the villages, had spoken with mysterious 
voices and made his men do many strange things. After 
a while he went on, “ I had to shut myself in my room to 
< scape the devils, and even then they got at me and glared 
through the casement of my windows. I have the casket 
and jewels with me now, and if I could get my five thousand 
rupees hack again I would gladly sell it to anyone who 
desired it-’* 


“ Again I say. Pulwar Khan, that five thousand rupees 
is a very largo sum.** 

“Tho jewels are worth a thousand limes the amount. 
Sahib. I have not seen them, for the casket is locked with 
powerful locks which cannot be opened-** 

“ That accounts for Ram Sivaslii, the expert jeweller,” 
mused Nicholson to himself, as lie began to see further 
light on the reason for the abduction of the Hindu. “ The 
Brahmin would gladly pay five thousand rupees to secure 
the treasure if I could hand it to him. It is, perhaps, the 
easiest way of settling a difficult matter. I can deal with 
Pulwar Khan about the Ram Sivashi business later.** 

Aloud he said : “ You say you have tho casket with 
you, but that it cannot be unlocked. I will pay you t-lie 

five thousand rupees if you 
hand it over, and if I satisfy 
myself that it is the casket 
which was stolen from the 
palace of the Maharajah. But, 
first of all, here is something 
which can be unlocked. Lift 
up your hands—there—you are 
a free man agaiu.” He lifted 
the handcuffs from the wrists 
of tho Khuttuk and threw 
them aside. Pulwar Khan 
breathed more freely, but a 
wicked look was in his eyes as 
lie rubbed his chafed wrists. 
“ YV T here is the casket ? *’ con¬ 
tinued Nicholson, as the chief 
began to fumble within his 
garments. 

It took some minutes for 
Pulwar Khan to dive deep 
enough into his thick clothing, 
but at length he laid the casko4 

on the table. 

_ “ It Is very beautiful,** said Nicholson, examining it 
closely. “ Of ancient workmanship, and jewelled in a 
way that few modern workers could equal.** 

He shook it, and poised it in his hands as though trying 
to ascertain tho weight. There was no doubt that it was 
the treasure of the Bralimins. 

“ Before you decide, Sahib,’* said Pulwar Khan, “ I 
must be assured that I shall *■• • allowed to join my men at 
once and that the money will do paid as soon as the casket 
passes out of my possession.” \ 

“ You have my word, Pulwar Kh$n, and the money 
shall be paid to you immediately, in gold and silver.” 

“It is a weight I shall carry cheerfully,” said tho 
Khuttuk with a grin. “It is a joy to mo to get rid of the 
accursed thing which has brought so much trouble to my 
people. May the casket do as much for you as it has done 
for mo. Sahib.” 

“ You meant to keep it, Pulwar Khan ; I shall pass 
it on immediately. It will not be a 0111*80 in the hands of 
the rightful owners.” 

“ I always own what I buy, Sahib,” responded the 
Khuttuk briefly. 

“ All right. Hand it over. You shall have the money 
you ask, but remember. Pulwar Khan, if you are working 
any trick upon me I shall pay you out even if I have to 
track you through every village on the Border.” 

He drew himself up to his full height and his fierce eyes 
seemed to pierce like a sharp dagger. There was no 
mistaking his determination, but Pulwar Khan met his 
gaze in a way which allowed that, apart from the prieo 
which was being demanded, the chief was acting in a 
straightforward maimer. Nothing could exceed the majes¬ 
tic and almost overpowering force of Nicholson when he 
was thorouglily aroused. The Khuttuk counted the 
money with grave deliberation, stowed it away in various 
receptacles in his bulky clothing, looked carefully at his 
chafed wrists and touched his bruised chin tenderly. He 
smiled when Nicholson handed him the knife which had 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXIX.—Many mining tokens were issued In Cornwall, 
and here It would seem that the penny was tho most popular 
nfecT, for several of those minted were of that denomination. 
The one shown here is a |>enny issued by the authorities 
“for the use of the county." The fish on tho obverse 
denotes the pilchard fishery, and the ingots and boxes of tin 
show the product of the miuc9. 
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been knocked out of his hand, and made a low 
salaam as he muttered some courteous phrases of 
farewell. 

As he left the tent and moved swiftly towards his camp 
he glanced furtively around in the hope that he might 
encounter the stalwart Yorkshireman who had rubbed 
his face in the mire. 

“ He defiled my beard,” growled Pulwar Khan viciously. 


“ May the curses of Allah light on him, the.vile pig f Some 
day I shall have him in my hands, and if I do not make him 
rue the hour of his birth may Allah blot out the name of 
Pulwar Khan for ever ! ” 

In less than two hours he gathered his tribesmen together 
and, growling out threats of future vengeance upon the 
Faranghis, they hurried away towards their mountain 
stronghold. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE GREEN MULLAH APPEARS. 



W HEN Pulwar Khan left Nicholson's tent his progress 
was closely watched by three men who were 
snugly ensconced in a hollow in the sandy plain. 
Keeping themselves well out of sight, Jock 
Campbell, Jim Oldroyd and Cockney Joe watched the 
Khuttuk with eyes blazing with resentment and anger. 

“ I rubbed his nose in it,” said Jim, chuckling at the 
remembrance. “ But the next time I lay hands on the 














. 


“ A strong hand gripped the wrist of the Khuttuk, and Nicholson forced the knife 
from his hand.** (See page 529.) 


greasy villain it will be more than his snout that will be 
sore.” 

“ He rolls along like a Thames barge on a rough day,” 
interjected the Cockney. “ It seems to me that he's 
top-heavy.” 

It was the weight of the money he was carrying which 
made Pulwar Khan roll alpng in so peculiar a way. 

“ He murdered good old Bill Gaunt,” said Jock slowly. 

“ And lie’s going to pay for it, 
sooner or later. I haven’t for¬ 
gotten old Bill.” 

“ Who has ? ” growled Jim, 
cramming some tobacco into 
his pipe and fumbling for his 
flint and steel “ How about 
leave ? Have you pulled it off, 
Joe ? ” 

“ I'm all right, I can have a 
week. It's due to me, but 
there’s not much cliance of you 
fellows getting it. In any case, 
1 can do the job myself, but I’d 
rather have company. I suppose 
vou’ll both trv what you can 
do ? ” 

“ John Nicholson does not 
give his orderlies much rest,” 
said Jock. “ He’s here to-day 
and gone to-inorrow. You’ll 
have to take the job on your¬ 
self, Cockney, for we are not 
likely to have a week’s leave. 
Will you try to get old Pulwar 
before he roaches the moun¬ 
tains ? ” 

“ I’ll try to-night,” replied 
Joe, viciously, “ Old Bill won’t 
rest until he knows that his 
murderer has paid up.” 

“ You’re a lucky chap, Joe ; 
for two pins I’d desert in order 
to go with you, but I’d rather 
face, ten thousand Afghans than 
John Nicholson when he Is in 
a rage.” 

“ Same here,” said Jock sen- 
tentiously. “The Khuttuks are 
beginning to move off, old 
Pulwar is anxious to get back 
to the mountains. 1 wonder 
where the blackguard will be 
camping to-night ? ” 

“ May I be there to see, my 
dear, may I be there to see,” 
sang the Cockney. 

The three comrades watched 
the Khuttuk crowd melt away 
in the distance. 

“ Hello,” Jock exclaimed, 
about tliree hours later, “ who 
is this big swell coming along t 
A Brahmin, by the look of him, 
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and in a hurry. He’s riding a horse that would suit 
me nicely. What a bcautv-! ” 

A Hindu, followed by a picturesque company of splen¬ 
didly mounted servants, was galloping across the plain 
from the South. He was evidently making for the great 
tent, and in a few minutes the cavalcade halted, and the 
brilliantly-dressed leader passed into the presence of John 
Nicholson. It was the Brahmin whose hous j was near the 
Lahore Gate of Delhi. 

“ Salaam, Sahib,” he said, ns he stood before Nicholson. 

“ Salaam ; you come in the nick of time. My messenger 
must have met you on his way to Delhi.” 

“It was my good fortune. Sahib, and—- -yours. He 
fell in with me about twenty miles from here, and on hearing 
the good tidings I came swiftly to my lord. You have 
recovered the jewels ? ” 

His bright eyes and eager face showed how the tidings 
had moved him. 

“ You were right about Pulwar Khan,” said Nicholson 
with a smile. “ He had the casket and, with a little per¬ 
suasion, agreed to hand it over to me. I paid five thousand 
rupees for it. It was a larger sum than I wished to pay 
ind I had to advance it from public money-” 

“ It shall be repaid, Sahib, when I receive the casket.” 

Nicholson opened a drawer in the desk which was before 
hm and took out the casket. 

“ Here it is, as I received it from the hands of Pulwar 
Khan." 

“ Give me the keys, Sahib.” 

The Brahmin, despite the fact that Moslem hands 
had polluted the sacred treasure, received it eagerly, and 
held it with great reverence. 

“There are no keys,” said Nicholson briefly. “The 
casket has not been opened.” 

“ The keys were stolen with the casket. Sahib,” retorted 
the Brahmin, a suspicious gleam coming into his eyes. 

“ Pulwar Khan had no keys. He assured me that the 
casket had not been unlocked, and-” 

“ Pulwar Khan'is a liar as well as a thief. Sahib.” 

“ May be, but he was speaking the truth when he said 
he had ndt seen the jewels. If he was not, then I never 
met a liar who could equal him in appearing to be innocent.” 

“ These locks wore made by skilful workers. Sahib, and 
the keys are of so intricate a pattern that none save holy 
men could fabricate their like. Two sets were made. One 
was held by the Maharajah whose right it is to wear the 
jewels, the other by a Brahmin of the highest rank. I am 
the holder of the keys. Here they are.” 

He took some ancient keys from a bag which he carried 
in his bosom, and held them up. 

“ Open the casket, then, and satisfy yourself that all 
is right.” 

In a few minutes the keys were fitted into the locks 
anti the eager Brahmin threw back the lid of the jewelled 
casket. A cry of rage broke from his lips as he beheld the 
contents. Trembling with fury, he picked up several 
tawdry necklaces, which could be bought in Indian bazaars 
for a few annas, and flung them on the desk. There was 
no sign of the jewels which he sought. 

“ Sahib Nicholson, you are either deceived or are trying 
to deceive me-” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Nicholson, his fiery temper breaking 
out like a tempest “ No man alive shall call me a deceiver. 
Withdraw those words or I will have you flung out of my 
presence like a mad dog ! Withdraw them, l say—— ” 

He advanced towards the Brahmin and for a moment it 
seemed as though he would throw the Hindu into the gutter. 
No man could stand against Nicholson when his anger 
was aroused. The Brahmin was cowed, but he could not 
quell the angry suspicion which filled his soul. 

“ The fiar has deceived you, Sahib,” he said at length, 
“ and tricked you out of five thousand rupees. He sold 
you the casket, but the .sacred jewels are still in his accursed 
hands. By all the gods of Hindustan the pig shall die a 
death of a thousand tortures ! Where is lie ? ” 

“ Gone back to his mountains, chuckling and laughing 


at the simplicity of the Englishman. Take away your 
casket and get out of my sight Pulwar Khan shall 
settle the matter with me, and that speedily. You shall 
pay me the five thousand rupees when I hand you the jewels. 
Go in peace, I want to see you no more until I am able 
to place them in your keeping.” 

“ Salaam, Sahib, salaam. I go, but remember what 
l have said. If the sacred jewels are not recovered speedily, 
a mighty tempest will burst over India, and you may be 
swept away in its fury. Renumber the street between 
the Gates of Delhi.” 

“ Out of my sight !” shouted Nicholson. “ I toll you that 
Pulwar Khan shall be called to account. As for the storm 
which is to burst, we shall weather it.” 

Casting a malevolent glance at the angry officer, the 
Brahmin clutched the empty casket and strode out of 
the tent. Nicholson watched the cavalcade disappear 
across the plain. He was pulling his beard with vexation 
when Jim Oldroyd and Jock Campbell came up and saluted. 

“ A mate of ours is dying in Lahore,” said Jock, in a 
humble tone. “ Would it be possible for me and Oldrovd 
to have a week’s leave, sir ? ” 

Nicholson glared at the men without speaking. 

“ Dying, is he ? ” he said at length. 

“ Cholera, sir, and very bad.” 

“ All right, report here in a week’s time. Clear out ” 

“ More liars,” continued Nicholson, as the two men 
saluted and turned away. “ I shall not need them for a 
week, for I shall have business to settle with ^Pulwar Khan, 
so my orderlies may have a little rest.” 

“ By gum,” said Jim Oldroyd, grinning with delight, 
when the comrades were safe in a snug resting-place with 
Cockney Joe. “You are a master liar, Jock ; it takes some 
pluck to tell a lie to John Nicholson. Who is the dying 
man ? ” 

“ Pulwar Khan, you chump, dying on his feet. At 
least, he will be when I lay my hands on him. He finished 
poor old Bill Gaunt, and not all the mountains on the Border 
shall shelter him when I get on his track.” 

“ Give us your paw, Jock, I’m with you.” 

“ And so am I,” said Cockney Joe, digging his knife 
into the sand. 

“ When shall we start ? ” 

“At sunset, Joe, and with good luck, we’ll be up with 
that Khuttuk crowd to-morrow night, and the fup will 
begin.” 

About an hour after 'sunset the three comrades slipped 
quietly away, and were soon hot upon the trail of Pulwar 
Khan and his tribesmen. 

Late that evening Brian Trevone received a message 
from his Chief. He started off at once, for John Nicholson 
expected instant obedience to any order he sent out. 
Nicholson was immersed in a deluge of official correspon¬ 
dence when Brian stood before him. It was some time 
before he spoke. 

“ You are thoroughly expert in the Border tongues, 
Trevone ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I learned some when I was very young.” 

“ You know Khuttuk habits and customs ? How to 
stand, sit, eat, and all the rest of it ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Brian, wondering what all this 
was leading up to. “ My orderly and comrade, Mahmud 
Khan, and I always converse in Khuttuk.” 

“ And you know a Khuttuk, Afridi, Yusafzai or Afghan 
when you see one ? ” 

“ I ought to, sir ; I have seen many, and observed them 
closely.” 

“ Right, I thought so. Have you ever met the Green 
Mullah ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Very well, you will see him shortly. lie has made 
the great pilgrimages and is a Mullah who stands high 
in the estifnation of all the tribesmen. His word is rever¬ 
enced and obeyed from the Khyber to Khorassau. In 
Kabul he is the trusted adviser of the Amir Dost Moham¬ 
med, but as he spends most of his time in meditation in 
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some hidden fastness among the mountains his visits 
are few and far between. It is several years since he made 
a-personal visit to Kabul, but his messengers are always 
on the roads earn ing messages to and fro. I have learned 
a good deal about his movements, and what I have heard 
has convinced me that some big thing is being prepared 
among the Moslems of Afghanistan and those of Delhi. 
Like most men of his race, he Is greedy of gain, and can be 
bought if the price offered is big enough. 1 have made 
him an offer, and the result is an appointment to meet 
me here on a certain day. Unfortunately an urgent 
communication has just 
come from Lahore. 

John Lawrence orders 
me to be present at a 
secret meeting of the 
Coiuicil and I must start 
at once. The Green. 

Mullah will almost 
certainly come in to 
see me hem to-morrow 
or the next day. He 
will probably arrive in 
the early morning in 
older to pass through 
t he mountain ravine 
while darkness shrouds 
him from the quick eyes 
of Pathan scouts. When 
he comes I want you 
to be ready to receive 
him. .Hear what he 
has to propose and tell 
him that I will return 
from Lahore not later 
than the end of the 
week. Ho will know 
what to do. You fol¬ 
low me ? ” 

41 Yes, sir.” 

“ I have given in¬ 
structions to my secret 
service men to spread 
the word among the 
Khuttuk villages,” con¬ 
tinued Nicholson, “that 
the Green Mullah will 
shortly pass through 
the mountains on his 
way to Kabul. They 
will be glad to hear 
this, because a visit 
from so holy a mullah 
means a great deal to 
them. I shall leave the 
camp w ithout attracting 
attention, and you must 
give out that pressure 
of business keeps me 
in my tent for a few days. I have given mv orderlies 
leave for a week. You will go about your work as 
usual, and give no information to anyone concerning 
my movements. Is all this perfectly clear ? ” 

“ I understand clearly,” said Brian, seeing that his 
chief had now completed his instructions. * I will be 
careful, sir.” 

“ That is right. Good-bye. Look for me in about 
six days.” 

As Brian left the tent Nicholson smiled in his cheery 
way,, and about an hour later the light was extinguished, 
and he slipped quietly away into the darkness. 

On the morning of the second day Brian Trevone was 
standing, a little before sunrise, at his tent door. The chill 
wind which always blows before the dawn made the air 
fresh and bracing. His orderly was bringing in his “ chota 
liazri ” or little breakfast, and the fragrant smell of freshly 


ground coffee reminded Brian that he w r as hungry ami ready 
fdv a meal. Nothing is more delightful than a tent break¬ 
fast on a bright morning in India. Prowling jackals and 
hyamas have ceased their din and crawled away to shelter, 
the camp is not yet astir, and there is a wonderful tonic 
briskness in the morning air. The velvet blackness of the 
night is giving place to the faint rosy touches of the coming 
day, and then the sun leaps above the horizon. Slowly 
the mists pass away, like fairy wreaths, and the golden glory 
of an Indian morning makes everything beautiful. 

Brian finished bis breakfast, read his morning portion 

from the Word of God, 
and in his prayer 
thought of his Heavenly 
Father, and of the 
dear ones who had 
passed away, and, thus 
prepared, turned to the 
duties which would 
claim his thoughts until 
the hot day ended. As 
he rose from his knees 
he saw a rather stately 
figure approaching his 
tent. The man was an 
Afghan of very com¬ 
manding presence, tall, 
strongly built, lithe and 
active. His flowing 
robes added to his 
stature, and a volumin¬ 
ous green turban ren¬ 
dered him still more 
state!}'. As he 
drew near Brian 
saw that his thick 
beard w as dyed a 
vivid green. His 
face was tanned 
a rich brown with 
exposure to w’ind 
and sun. Under the 
heavy tiu-ban a pair of 
bright, dark eyes 
gleamed with a strange 
fierce light, and a sear, 
evidently newly made, 
lent a forbidding and 
sinister look to a coun¬ 
tenance which be¬ 
tokened a wild and 
unruly temperament. 

Something about the 
face made Brian shrink 
back with an undefined 
£ feeling of aversion and 
dread. He had instantly 
recognised the man as 
the Afglian spoken of by 
Nicholson, the Green Mullah, w-hose name, it was said, 
was known and feared throughout Afghanistan and the 
Border. When the Mullah spoke, the harsh tones of his 
voice did not belie his threatening appearance. Brian 
braced himself for what he felt would be a moment oils 
interview. 

“ 1 seek Jan Nikulseyn,” said the Green Mullah, as he 
accepted the invitation to enter the tent. “ Where is 
the Sahib ? ” 

“ He is not here, 0 Mullah. Urgent business has called 
him away, but-” 

He was interrupted by a flow' of angry words, and the 
harsh gutturals seemed to rumble in the Mullah’s throat 
like the first mutterings of a thunderstorm. The words he 
iLsed in reference to John Nicholson and Faranghi swine 
madp Brian’s cheeks flush with annoyance. 

“ I have left my mountain retreat at his invitation,” 
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empt y casket, 
which Pulwar 
Khan had palmed 
off upon John 
Nicholson. had 
kindled anew the 
hitter hatred of 
theHindus against 
him The band of 
Thugs, with 
the Brahmin 
leaders, had 
received de¬ 
finite orders 
to spare no 
efforts to 
w i pe the 
a c curs e d 
K hut t u k 
chieftain off 
the face of 
tin* earth. 


“ With a clatter of weapons, a party of some thirty 
Khuttuks swept down the Pass.” (See page 537 .) 


“ Arouse all our friends, follow' him, terrify him, kill 
him ! ” were the orders of the furious Brahmin. “ If ye 
return leaving him alive, ye shall die such a death that men 
shall speak of it with trembling lips so long as India has 
a name ! ” 

With all the stealthy certitude of a fierce tiger, sure of 
its prey, or of the snake which sees its victim cowering 
before its fangs, the Brahmin directors and the Thugs 


were closing in upon the self-complacent Pulwar Klian. 
They had watched his progress across the plain, saw him 
join the men who had waited for him, and, later, were not 
far away w'hen the shouts of the main body announced 
that their chief w T as once more among them. 

By chance, one of the Brahmins, in the course of his 
wanderings up the Pass, had happened to be attracted by 
the smell of burning wood. Only a keen nostril could have 
detected it, for it was hardly perceptible. It might have 
come from the tiny fire of a wandering shepherd or have 
been blown down the Pass from the place where so mo 
lonely sentinel was wanning his food. Dropping on the 
ground, the Brahmin crawled noiselessly towards a cleft 
where some gnarled trees and thick brushw'ood seemed 
to promise a possible camp. It was about an hour before 
sundown, so the Brahmin had to be cautious in his approach. 
Gliding into the brushwood, lie peered about. To his 
astonishment he saw' a white man kneeling over some fagots 
placet! in a hole in the ground. The man was blowing 
them into a flame, evidently trying to get the w'ater of 
a small kettle to boil. 

“ By gum,” muttered the man, as he looked with disgust 
at the kettle, “ the plaguey thing will never boil. Hang 
it, a bigger fire will bring the Afghans on us, and this little 
*un will bring me into a state of bust if I don’t get the okl 
kettle on the boil soon. Lips were never meant to act as 
bellows. Good luck, there’s a glow coming. Here goes 
once again.”’ 

A bright ember seemed to promise success, and the man 
bent once more over the fire and tried to coax it into a 
glowing flame. His eyes became fixed intently upon the 
bright embers, and for several minutes he was absorbed 
in his task. The Brahmin had meanwhile crawled within 
a few’ yards of the man. The bush hid the lower part 
of his face and the folds of his turban, but a pair of piercing 
eyes were now' fixed upon the man at the fire. Slowly 
this man’s face was lifted from the embers and, with a 
start, he gazed into the eyes which shone like baleful 
points of fire within the shadows of the thicket. For a 
moment he appeared confused and dazed, w'hile the Brah¬ 
min threw tho w hole of his mesmeric power across the nar¬ 
row' space which separated them. 

Then a change came over the face of the whit© man, 
a strange helplessness cast a shade over his features, he 
smiled vacantly as two thin brown hands w'ere w'aved 
before him. When these dropped out of sight, to clutch 
a sharp dagger which was thrust into the waistband of the 
Brahmin, the form of the big Yorkshireman, for it w’as 
Jim Oldroyd, began crawling towards the thicket where 
the bright eyes drew him as a magnet draws a piece of steel. 

The spell was broken, suddenly, by two men w ho emerged 
quickly from the cavern. One w’as a big burly Scot, 
the other a lithe little Cockney. They did not see t he staring 
eyes, for the Brahmin dropped beliind the thicket and made 
off, but, with a chuckling laugh, the Scot caught hold 
of Oldroyd’s feet and dragged him back to the fire. 

“ Here, Jim,” he said, with a capacious grin, “ no 
baby-tricks to get away from a kettle which isn’t boiling. 
If you undertake to look after the fire, you’ll have to do 
your job without playing the monkey. What’s up with 
yoti, you ugly lump of sin ? ” 

Jim was rubbing his head, and looking around in a fright¬ 
ened, sheepish way. 

“ By gum,” he whispered at length, cc did you see the 
thing ? It w’as over there, by them shrubs.” 

“ Here, drop it, Jim,” said the Cockney. “ Drop it. 
This ain’t no time for playing the fool.” 

Jim heaved a big sigh and rubbed his eyes. Then he peered 
around os though afraid of something. For a few’ minutes 
nothing was said. Jim seemed to be gathering his w its. 

“ I say, lads,” lie said, looking from one to the other, 
** it were a queer thing. I haven’t felt like this since I wan 
a kid at a fair at the Wakes outside Sheffield. You know 
what 1 mean, I forget the w'ord—what do you call it when 
a chap eats straw and thinks it’s cake, and chews candles 
and thinks they are apples-” 
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# * Bnrmy, said the Cockney. 

“ Drunk,” suggested Jock with a grin. 

“Neither, you fools. Wlmt is the word -TYo got it — • 
mesmerism—that's what it is. By gum. hoys, I was mes¬ 
merised, sure enough, and in another minute the chap 
would have had me under his thumb, as sure as death. 
My head was clean gone- 

“ Lucky your heels were not/" said Jock, shortly. “ Stop 
a minute. I’ll soon let you know what kind of thing was in 
yonder scrub.” 

He stepped across to the shrubs and examined the ground 
carefully. His quick eyes soon took up the marks made 
by the Brahmin, and a few yards away he picked up the 
trail of footsteps. 

“ It was a nigger,” he said when he returned. “ It’s 
about time we cleared out of this little resting-place. Come 
on, boys, it will soon be dark. The sooner we are out of 
this the better.” 

Darkness found the three companions picking their 
way with immense caution along a path which ran parallel 
for several miles with the turbulent river which raced 
towards the plains. The roar of the water, as it rushed 
over the rocks, filled the air. The big 
Scot at first intended to lead the way 
towards the resting-place of Pulwar 
Khan, but found his way blocked by 
a little crowd of Afghans who were 
evidently making for his villages 
among the mountains. Any attempt 
to get through, while tho path was 
so narrow, would undoubtedly lead 
to discovery and a speedy death. 

There was nothing for it but to keep 
ahead of the crowd and wait until 
a wider space gave some chance of 
evasion. Once the Afghans passed 
it w’ould be easy to retrace their 
steps. Several times the three men 
liad to increase their pace into a 
run in order to keep well away from 
the swiftly moving company of 
tribesmen. 

“ Bad luck to the villains,” growled 
Jim Oldroyd, after a specially difficult 
part of the road had been safely passed. 

“ If they drive us on like this it’s 
little of Pulwar Khan we shall see by 
the morning. We shall be well up the 
mQuntains, and on the way to Kabul 
before we get a chance to turn,” ' 

“ Whist, ye gowk,” muttered the 
big Scot, as he paused and listened 
intently. “ There’s more of them 
somewhere in front. I heard some¬ 
thing moving. Look out; a deaf 
man could hear the tramp of those 
feet-— ” 

The three men stood like statues 
and strained their hearing as the shuffle 
of many feet was heard not far away. 

It was clear that men were descending 
the Pass, and coming in with con¬ 
siderable speed. 

“ A rat-hole would be a blessing at 
the present moment,” said the little 
Cockney. “ Shall we turn back, 

Jim ? ” 

“ If we did we should run bang into 
the villains coming up.” 

Meanwhile Jock w'as feeling the rock 
wall in the vain hope of discovering 
some cleft which might serve as a 
hiding-place. It was too precipitous 
to climb and it seemed as though it 
had been hewm out of a solid piece. * 

Something had to be done, and that 


quickly, if the adventurers wore not to be trapped. 
The Cockney solved tho problem. 

“ Slip over the edge of the road, boys,” lie sa d in a hurried 
whisper, “and hold on until they pass.” 

He suited the action to the word by feeling for a favour¬ 
able position, and in loss than a minute was hanging over 
the precipice above the river, realising at the same time 
that his body had suddenly become like a ton weight. 
Luckily he had a smooth part of the edge to cling to, but 
the strain on his fingers soon made him pray for the speedy 
coming of tho Khuttuks. When Oldroyd and Jock fol¬ 
lowed his example they knew perfectly w*ell that, even if 
they succeeded in holding on, it would be impossible for 
them to drag themselves back to the road they had quitted. 
Every muscle in their bodies seemed to be rebelling against 
the strain. They tried, vainly, to find some roughness 
upon which they might rest their feet. 

“ By gum,” groaned Oldroyd, “ it’s a funeral march 
those villains are trying on. Will they never come ? ” 

“ Perhaps they'll step on your paws w'hen they do come,” 
suggested Jock with grim humour. 

“ If they have torches it will be all up with us- 
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'* All down, you moan,’’ said tin- Cockney, gasping 
painfully. “ If they have fire we shall have water, and 
plenty of it-” 

“ Oh, shut up ; here they are.*’ 

With a clatter of weapons, a party of some thirty Khut- 
tuks swept down the Pass. They were too*intent upon 
their business to examine the road minutely, and the three 
men were not discovered. Hardly had the last man 
passed when the little Cockney, making a supreme effort, 
raised himself until he was able to rest one elbow upon 
the road, and a few moments later lie drew himself, gasping 
and shivering, into a position of safety. Rapidly slipping 
his long waistband off, he hurried to help his comrades. 

“ Take Jock first,” Oldroyd groaned in a hoarse whisper. 
“ He’ll be feeling it more than me, but hurry up. I'm 
nearly gone.” 

It was impossible to get the waistband around the chest 
and shoulders of the almost fainting Scotsman, for he was 
pressed too closely to the face of the cliff. The Cockney 
slipped it over one of his arms and enabled Jock to ease 
his strained muscles a little. Then came a steady pressure 
and a m : ghty struggle. For about three minutes both 
men fought hard. More than once Jock gave up the con¬ 
flict in despair. The perspiration rolled down their 
agonised faces. 

“It’s no use,” "said Jock. “Let me tumble down 
and end it! ” 

A groan from Oldroyd galvanised them to a further 
effort. 

“ Good-bye, lads,” cried the Yorkshireman; “ I’m 

done.” 

They saw his hands slip, and the next moment Jock 
found himself helped into safety. He collapsed and fell 
face downwards upon the road. 

*“ Poor old Jim,” muttered the Cockney with an an¬ 
guished sob, “ he’s gone to join Bill Gaunt in that awful 
river. Poor old Jim ! ” A subdued muttering caught 
his^attention. Lying full length ho tried to peer through 
the gloom of the ravine. A voice hailed him. 

“ Are you there ? Is Jock all right ? ” 

“ Goodness, Jim, is that you, or is it your spirit ? ” 

“ Spirit be blowed, it’s me right enough.. There’s a long 
ledge about eight feet down, as broad as a carriage-way, 
and as comfortable as a basket-chair, and there were we 
holding on like grim death when we might have slipped 
down comfortably and had an easy time. Ha ! Ha ! It’s 
as good as a play ! ” 

The amazed Cockney heard the big Yorkshireman 
cracking his fingers and chuckling with merriment. 

“ You’ve got a poor idea of a joke, you clumsy lout. 
We thought it meant a drop of five hundred feet or so— ” 

“ That’s the fun of it ; 


.lock is lying here gasping like a flat-fish, and you aro 
chuckling and joking down there in your basket-chair. 
I wish you’d gone flop into the river; it would have done 
you good.” 

By this time Jock was beginning to recover from the 
effects of his trying experience. His muscles were as sore 
as though ho had been on the rack, but he could 
not Help giving a chuckle when he learned about the 
ledge of rock which had happily saved Jim Oklroyd 
from a hard death. 

“Jim, you villain/* ho whispered, as ho hung over the 
edge of the cliff. “The sooner you get up the sooner we 
shall be able to push on. Feel about for some kind of a 
foothold, and we’ll grab you as soon as you get within 
reach. Be careful, there may not be another ledge between 
you and the river.” 

“I’m trying to get hold of some sort of a step, Jock; 
stand by to help me if I get near. Twist your belts to¬ 
gether and lower thei" when I give the word. It’s a bit 
rough down here, and there are precious few steps to get 
a foot on—My word, that was a near go !—1 thought I'd 
got hold of a firm bit. Do you hear it going down for a 
bathe?”* 

It took nearly a half-hour for Oldroyd to get up near 
enough to grab the belts which were hung down for him. 
and it required careful manipulation on the part of his 
two comrades to enable him to crawl over the edge. The 
Cockney kindly assisted him by taking a firm grip of his 
lmir, and Jim vowed that he would lay him out as soon as 
lie wis m a position to do so. 

“ Be civil, you soor (pig) ” laughed the Cockney, “ or 
I’ll let you drop. I told you I’d make you laugh on the 
other side of your ugly face. Now, Jock, a good pull all 
together, and the little darling will be safe. If you’d been 
bald, Jim, I’d have cut a sucker out of a piece of leather 
and pulled you up with that.” 

“ Well, now, what’s the next move ? ” growled Jim, 
when he was safely on the road once again. “ Up or 
down ? ” 

“ Up, and as quickly as you can pelt. Listen-they 

are coming back—they have joined up. Leg it, boys, for 
all you aro worth. We’ll turn out of the way when we 
get a chance.” 

The sound of rapidly approaching footsteps made them 
start off in a hurry. A crowd of Khuttuks, bearing torches, 
came into sight not more than fifty yards away. No one 
suggested trying the old game of hanging over the cliff. 
There was nothing for it but a quick retreat up the Pass. 
At full speed the three comrades raced along, risking many 
a fall, and, in some places, a horrible death, over the 
precipices which overhung the river. The night, if any¬ 
thing, grew 7 blacker as they 


there were we boring our¬ 
selves into the cliff, and 
making every musole into 
a hospital, and all the time 
there was a cosy ledge a 
few feet down. By guro, 
it’s as good as a play.” 

“ You’ll laugh on the 
other side of your face 
when you try bo climb up 
again, you ungrateful 
villain. I’ll take no more 
trouble over you. Poor 



raced upwards. At length 
some distant lights twink¬ 
ling ahead told them that 
they were approaching a 
camp or a village. Half 
an hour later some square 
stone buildings loomed up. 
Some dogs were howling, 
and the bleating of sheep 
proclaimed the fact that 
they were entering into 
an area where increased 
caution was necessary. 


Tho fielder who plays cricket in any public recreation-ground 
must be a person of unfailing valour and rare discrimination. 
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As promised some months back. I am presenting readers of 
this number of the “ B.O.P. *’ with another beautiful coloured 
plate of tropical butterflies, by Arthur 
THIS MONTH’S Twidle. A key-plan to the plate will be 
PRESENTATION found on pag> 53ft, and on turning to this 
PLATE- the several specimens given can be easily 

identified. Those who are interested in 
exotic lepidoptera will no doubt l>e glad to read a few notes 
about these wonderful insects. At the top left-hand we have the 
Papilio Blumei, from Celebes, in the Indian Archipelago. This 
butterfly, says Mr. Twidle, “ is a truly magnificent thing. The 
shape of the wing should be noted and compared with the long¬ 
winged Ornithoptera. The fore-wing is strongly curved, and 
it distinguishes the species from those of any other region ; 
the hind-wings arc long, with-spoon-shaped tails, to the extremity 
of which the brilliant metallic 
blue extends. The wings have 
a band of green-blue across them, 
and the black ground is dusted 
with fine golden-ureen scales, 
each one distinct.” Opposite, 
at the top right-hand corner, is 
seen Papilio Androcles, from 
North Celebes, a fine example 
of a long-tailed Papilio. The 
contour of the fore-wings is the 
same as in the previous species, 
but the hind-wing alone to the 
extension of the tail measures 
three-and-a-half inches. The 
groundwork is white, the fore¬ 
wing having large, dark patches relieved with pale yellow, and 
also st riped like a tiger. 

Next in order from the top comes Ornithoptera Flavicollis, 
from Borneo, where it is fairly common. The fore-wings of 
this insect are a rich Vandyke brown, the hind-wings entirely 
cold with dark nervures, and margins strongly marked with 
blue-black. This family of the Flavicollis, by the way, has 
yielded an entirely black specimen, the 0. Dohertyi. a very 
remarkable specimen. Immediately below the Borneo Flavi¬ 
collis comes Ornithoptera Urvilleana, one of some varieties of 
butterflies distributed over the Malay Archipelago and Australia. 
Its striking colouring will be observed. At the bottom of the 



plate, to the right, is a beautiful butterfly from the island of 
Amboina, in the Moluccas—the Papilio Ulysses, one of the princes 
of the tribe, as Mr. Twidle styles it. In Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
day many of these Malay butterflies were great rarities, but now- 
such a specimen as the Ulysses is a possibility for every cabinet. 
It is a tailed Papilio of great beauty, the wings an intense black 
and blue extending to the extremity of the spoon-shaped taifo* 
and the deep blue in serrated markings with feather-like, brown- 
black extensions, reaching to the margins of the fore wings, make 
this insect a prize worth possessing. 

There remain now 7 to be noted Papilio Euchenor, a fine black 
and pale yellow- butterfly which is found in the Ke Islands, and 
also in New-Guinea ; and the Ornithoptera Hippolytus (Remus), 
another denizen of Amboina. This splendid black and gold 
butterfly belongs to the Eaat Indian group. The whole of the 

wings are of a dead black, vary¬ 
ing in degrees, with the ex¬ 
ception of a series of brilliant 
yellow- scalloped markings on 
the hind-wing, and^the black 
and yellow- of the abdomen. 
Good specimens of the Hippoly¬ 
tus measure scven-and-a-half 
inches. 


How Raindoth hanfs^. - • 



Mouth of Palliasse 
full of straw. 

(See “ How to Make a Cheap Camp-Kit.”) 


Now I want to make room for 
a seasonable little article that I 
have received from a corre¬ 
spondent. Many a boy must 
have wanted to make a camp-kit for himself, for use while on 
holiday, so I will give here 1 lie directions that L. C. Porteous 
kindly sends mo. “ It sounds impossible, 
perhaps,” ho writes, “that out of 14 yards 
of plain waterproof can be made a rucsack, 
a shelter, a sleeping bag, palliasse, pillow, 
and sou’wester. But this is how- it can bo 
done, making the sleeping-sack and palliasse first. 

“ Cut off two 6-ft. lengths from your 14 yards of waterproof 
(it must be ordinary width, 36 in.) and lay them flat, side by 
side, so that 2 ft. of the width of one length overlaps 2 ft. of the 
w idth of the other piece. The sketch, Fig. 1, will help you to 


HOW TO MAKE 
A CHEAP/ 
CAMP KIT. 
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understand what 
I mean. Stitch 
along both tl e 
lines marked a, 
a, a. Now double 
the two loose 
edges (b, b, b) 
until they meet, 
then sew them 
together securely, 
save for 18 ins. at 
one (tho head) 
end. The water¬ 
proof lies now in 
three layers. Unite 
these three at 
the foot end by a 
straight line of 
stitches (Fig. 2, 
a, a, a), and you 
ha vo two bags 
fast to each other, 
6 ft. in length 
and 2 ft. broad. 
The lower sack is 
your palliasse, to 

be stuffed with straw ; the upper one, with the 18 in. slit from 
the top of the centre of the front face, is your sleeping bag, 
which, if you care and can afford it, should be lined with r«;d 
flannel. 

“ A shelter to the sleeping-sack is formed of a yard 
square of the waterproof still untouched, one edge of it being 
tacked across the face of the upper bag, 20 ins. from the top, 
thus becoming a sort of flap. Thrown over a thin stick 
supported by two forked uprights, or held up by guys from 



** Remains now only to affix two straps by which to carry the 
rucsack on the shoulders. These are made from the 9 ins. by 
36 ins. strip ofeanvas yet unused. Cut it lengthw ise in two, double 
each resulting strip and sew up into a long strap. These two 
straps affix firmly to the back of the bag as shown jn Fig. 4, and 

your rucsack is com¬ 
plete. 

“ You will find of 
the 14 yards of water¬ 
proof you still retain 
unused a hit measuring 
9 ins. by 18 ins. 
Simply s<w it into a 
square bag, leaving 
6 ins. of one side un¬ 
stitched, for filling 
purposes ; and besides 
being your pillow and 
cushion, on the tramp 
it becomes your boot- 
bag, or in rain, by 
doubling one comer 
inside into the oppo¬ 
site diagonal corner, 
you get what looks 
like a sort of child’s 
cockade hat, which is, 
nevertheless a useful 
Fig. 3. Front of rucsack. sou’wester. 

“ So there you have 

them : a rucsack, a shelter, a sleeping-sack, palliasse, pillow, 
boot-bag and sou’wester, all out of 14 yards of plain water¬ 
proof. The cost of my own kit was :— 

To waterproof canvas, 14 yards at Is. 3d. .. 17s. 6d. 

To saddler, strap for rucsack .. .. .. 6d. 



18 inches left 
unstitched form flaps. 



to tack-on edge ofkaindoth. 

Fig; 2 , Sleeping-sack complete* 


a tree, it will be a waterproof roof above your head as you 
lie in the sack beneath. 

“ For the rucsack : divide the remaining square of material in 
two, getting a couple of strips 30 ins. by 18 ins. Double one of 
these and sew into a bag 18 ins. by 18 ins., leaving the top open. 
Down the centre of the front from the open end make a four- 
incli-deop cut. piping the rough edges with tape. Now bisect the 
second 36 ins. by 18 ins. canvas strip lengthways, cutting one of 
tho resulting pieces in two again, to get two bits of material 
9 ins. by 18 ins. Sow one of these 
pieces on to tho middle of tho top 
of the back of tho bag already made. 

(See Fig. 3.) Turn down the cor¬ 
ners of the loose end of this flap, 
fasten a strap on at the apex, and a 
corresponding buckle in front of 
the bag. If a number of eyelet 
holes be bored all round the rim of 
the bag, and- a cord run through 
them, tho mouth of the hag can then 
be drawn together, and the flap will 
completely cover the bunched top. Rucsack packed for use. 



And after four seasons* service I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the kit is still as good as ever.” 


Two more capital >. 

jig-saw puzzles have , j 

just been added to j 

the “ B»O.P.” series, to 
which I referred quite y = w 

recently in this column. / 

They are entitled “ The | 

Prince of Wales as an ^—~ct . . / # 

Indian Chief ” and “ A 

Nigerian Warrior.” The ^ 

former picture will be ^ ,, , 

remembered as having ~~ m **—• ** nOl&S 

formed a striking cover I a R f\ a \ for cord 
to tlw “Boy’s O^n I Y’\ 

Paprr” some months I" 1 V\ 

back, while the latter I Y\ 

is a characteristic JM V \ 

specimen of Stanley Afy 

L. Wood’s spirited ss /FdSten h(ZTQ 

work. These jig-saw oof 3 _ 3 Q.Q.Q.cl 

puzzles are supplied at **-*»-— 

3s. fid. each, and con- Fig. 4. Back of rucsack, showing 
tain 100 pieces each. straps for shoulders. 

Readers desiring one 

or both of them should order through a bookseller or news¬ 
agent, or apply direct to (ho “ B.O.P.” office, 4, Bouverio 
Street, E.C.4. Other capital puzzles are in preparation and 
will he announced in due course. In tli^ meantime, I learn 
that “ A Labour of Love,” by Tom Browne, the first of the 
scries, is proving highly popular with readers. 


Fig. 4. Back of rucsack, showing 
straps for shoulders. 








Warwickshire County Cricket Ground at Edgbaston. 


County Cricket Grounds. 

Some Reminiscences of the Oval, Bramall Lane, Old Trafford 
and Other Famous Fields. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


ERTAIXLY to the cricket-lover, the 

C very names of most of the famous 
county cricket grounds sound 
almost sacred. There lurks such a 
magic spell, there rise such delight- 
xtfiSiv Vk scenes in imagination, there 
HlTt m come such charming reminiscences 

I I v 111 cf glorious days at those green 

~ —. oases, that one can never look on 

A them without stronger beatings of 

,jy the pulse, stirrings of the mind, and 

C" m ^ y / happy memories of bygone days. 

Lord's.the Oval, Leyton ,Brigh- 
ton, Headingley, Edgbaston, Taun- 
ton, Trent Bridge, Clifton, Chester- 
field, Old Trafford. The mere 
mention of them is enough to rouse 
us to enthusiasm. Visions of hot summer afternoons, with 
butterflies flitting over the ground, with bees buzzing in the 
flower-beds upon the banks, with birds singing in the trees 
around, with cheeky sparrows hopping close up to the seats 
in search of whatever they can get, with batsmen making 
lovely strokes, and bowlers sending down all kinds of tricky 
balls, with prominent score- 

boards mounting higher and r —- ■— r 

higher in their tale of runs 
made, with excited crowds 
and keen critics. Oh, what a 
wealth of delight these 


France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, or Serbia ; but their 
spirits will come here to revisit the spots they so much loved. 
We with the eye of faith shall see them clearly, still smiling 
and noble in their triumph. For, like St. Paul, they can 
exclaim proudly : “ We have fought the good fight; we 
have finished the course. Henceforth there is laid up for us 
the crown.” 

Over Headingley there will stroll the tall, striking figure 
of a great batsman and bowler. Dark-haired, ever-smiling, 
cheeriest when things were going wrong—who, as he looks 
across that fine ground, will forget Major Booth ? Down 
at Southampton some of us will see Arthur Jaques, not in 
the flesh, but in the spirit ; and Old Trafford will not forget 
that great amateur, Mr. Hartley. Canterbury will for 
many years see as in a dream the tall, thin form of Colin 
Blythe, with his wonderfully effective left-hand trundling. 
Edgbaston spectators will observe their loved Percy Jeeves; 
and Trent Bridge, Hove, and Leyton will also have their 
ghostly players, visible to the eyes of those who can discern 
that which is not always earthly. 

The “ records ” of these great cricket grounds cannot but 
be enhanced by such new items. And what records the 
grounds already hold ! Let us for a few minutes look round 

at some of these fragrant 

- ---i—.... t and delightful places of pure 

pleasure, and learn a little 
1 about their history and 
doings. 

two grounds 

pitches, and it is one of 
the largest of our cricket 


The Oval. Kennington. 
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COUNTY CRICKET GROUNDS 


In 1887, Surrey beat Sussex here by one wicket in the 
following remarkable fashion. Adams, the last Surrey 
player, was, too, making his debut for the county, which 
adorns the tale all the more. When he left the pavilion 
to join Henderson, seven runs were needed for Surrey to 
win, and the excitement was intense. It was feared that 
“ nerves ” would tell against Adams, who had to face 
the bowling. Henderson went up and whispered to the 
new-comer just to keep his end up, and leave the scoring 
to him. But Adams was ambitious to shine at his first 
county attempt. He let go“ lustily at each ball, and, 
to everybody’s astonishment and amusement, actually 
got all the seven runs himself, ere Henderson received 
a ball. 

Old Trafford has a sound that 
thrills Lancashire men far and near. 

Being in a big town, its wickets are 
like those at Bramall Lane, not 
always as good as one might wish. 

The playing area is over seven 
acres in extent, so Old Trafford 
Is quite a large ground, and its 
crowds in the past have risen to 
similar proportions. In 1805 an 
immense gathering of close on 
28,000 paid one day to watch the 
“ War of the Roses.” Old Trafford 
can boast of two records in Lan¬ 
cashire cricket—it saw the smallest 
score which the Red Rose ever 
ir-ade, viz, twenty-five against 
Derbyshire in 1871, and the small¬ 
est score made by a visiting team 
against the county (strangely 
enough it was Derbyshire who did 
it), viz., seventeen, in 1888. 

Tom Richardson’s feat of taking 
four wickets with four balls was 
outdone here by Nash against Somer¬ 
set, in 1882 ; for that great bowler 
actually dismissed five men with 
five successive balls ! That is the 
way to get the innings ended when 
one is in a hurry—eh ? And the 
inimitable Johnny Briggs had a 
field-day at Old Trafford in 1888, 
when he got thirteen wickets for 
but thirty-five runs in the two 
innings of unlucky Derbyshire. 

What a funny little man Briggs 
was ! Perliaps he, “ Monkey ” 

Hornby, and Tom Emmett were 
the three most comical chaps ever 
seen in county cricket. They 
always kept the crowd in roars 
of laughter by their tricks, jokes, 
and merry sallies with bat and ball. And spectators 
do appreciate fun on those Lancashire and Yorkshire 
grounds. One incident I remember at Old Trafford may 
amuse you. A party of lively young sparks in the pavilion 
had got together a lot of refreshments on tables, right in 
front of those windows which had a view of the match. They 
refused to leave, even after the meal, and so kept other 
foik waiting for food, as also from seeing any part of the 
game. P< xl e; ie .1 were fetched, but they could not move 
this crowd of “ raggers,” and the authorities grew furious 
as member of tor member bombarded them, and threatened 
to throw up all future subscriptions unless they could bo 
allowed to watch the match. Then some smart fellow 
hit on a happy dodge. He just got tliree workmen, some 
lime and water, and began to whitewash the glass outside. 
That did it ! The crowd of young fellows yielded, laughing 
heartily, and good humour was restored all round once 
again. 

Essex lias a very good ground at Leyton, and since it 
is easy of access from the east of London, it ought to com¬ 


mand first-class crowds to see the county men play. But 
it has had many ups and downs, for Essex has generally 
a bit of a struggle to make ends meet each year. Yet 
the ground is very pleasant and very comfortable, whilst 
I once remember poor Craig telling me that, notwithstand¬ 
ing what other folk said, he had always found the most 
impartial lot of spectators at Leyton that he had seen 
anywhere. He said they never failed to appreciate excellent- 
play, whether bv their own team or the opposition. 

I have often thought that the palm for a nice little 
ground might perhaps be awarded to Warwickshire, on 
behalf of the Edgbaston enclosure. It is small—too 
small, indeed, for very important matches—but it is 
extremely pretty, well-organised, and delightful for the 
average spectator and player. It 
was here (and doubtless the small 
size of the ground materially helped) 
that Yorkshire put up the “ record 
score for one innings ” in England, 
viz, eight hundred and eighty-seven 
runs, in 1896, in which Peel, Wain- 
wright, Jackson, and Lord Hawke 
all made centuries, whilst Hirst only 
missed doing the same by one or 
two runs. At Edgbaston Shilton, 
for the county versus Leicestershire, 
in 1888, equalled Richardson’s four 
wickets with four consecutive balls. 

Oh, that Taunton cricket ground, 
with its frequent big hits by such 
smiters asS. M. J. Woods, when the 
ball used to go clean out of the 
ground into the river beyond! Little 
in playing area, but charming in en¬ 
vironment—the church, the river, 
the trhes, who can ever forget 
them ? Was it not on this turf that 
A. C. Maclaren rolled up that won¬ 
drous four hundred and twenty- 
four for Lancashire in 1895, a 
record still standing as the tip-top 
score of any individual batsman in 
a first-class engagement ? The full 
Lancashire innings reached the 
amazing total of eight hundred and 
one. and the Red Rose men sang, 
“ We’ve come down to Zummer- 
zet,” instead of the more familiar 
song we know so well nowadays! 
which tells—and so justly, too ! 
—of the glorious record of Somer¬ 
set in “fighting” and “reaping” 
and “ hoeing.” 

Well, these are, after all, but a few' 
reminiscences and recollections of 
grounds, teams, days and feats which 
have delighted others and myself for forty years and more. 
It was as a lad that I saw my first county match in York¬ 
shire in 1877, but it would be impossible for me to say 
how’ many hundreds of games I have watche< 1 on practically 
every county ground in the land since that time. There 
isn’t one important ground I have not seen ; my days and 
days spoilt at Hastings, at Vincent Square, at Scarborough, 
at Bournemouth, at Eton, at Liverpool, in watching great 
games of cricket, stand out just as delightfully as many 
of tho.se referred to above. 

It is something, indeed, to have seen the terrible C. I. 
Thornton, the wonderful Fords, the fierce-hitting Ulyett, 
•the inimitable Shrewsbury, the glorious Hayward, the 
stylish Palairet, the laughing Sammy Woods, at their best. 
It is something to have known Peate, Peel, Rhodes, Blythe, 
on the one hand ; and Kortright, Mold, Buckenham, 
Morley, Allan Hill, Tom Richardson, Lockwood, and 
Burrows on the other. And it is something, perhaps, to 
have w'atched Pindar, Pilling, Lilley, Sherwin, Hunter, 
Butt, Huish, and Storey behind the stumps. 


r 



The Scoring Board at Bramall Lane, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire County Ground. 

At the foot of tlie board are seen TunnMilTe and 
Brown, the Yorkshire batsmen, after they had mide 
their record first-wicket stand i.i 18 *7. 
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The 

Haunted Dorm. 


A School Story. 

(In Two Paris.) 


By RICHARD BIRD. 

PART I. 


i 

EEVES ! I say, Jeeves ! Are you awake ? ” 

An agonised whisper came from a head pro¬ 
jecting over the top of a cubicle in dormitory eight. 
The time was 10.45 p.m., when all lights were out 
and all speech forbidden. But Forrest of the Third form, 
an inconspicuous fag ofCheriton School, deemed the occasion 
too urgent to obey mere rules, and the whisper was repeated 
when no answer was returned. Finally, in desperation, 
he dropped a slipper on to the face of Jeeves, who awoke 
sulkily and by degrees. 

“ What’s the row’ ? ” he grumbled, yaw ning heavily. 

“ A burglar or something ! ” hissed Forrest in pene¬ 
trating sibilants. “ Don’t make a row ! Wake up and 
listen for a tick !” 

Jeeves sat up in bed and listened vaguely. No sound 
was to be heard. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the 
dormitory—not even the usual snoring of the monitor 
Bensham, W’hose cubicle was at the far end. 

“ You’ve been dreaming ! ” whispered Jeeves contemptu¬ 
ously lo the horrified head which still peered over the par¬ 
tition. “ Kennel up, and let a fellow’ go to sleep ! ” 

“ I wasn’t dreaming ! I heard a beastly noise like a 
burglar locking a door-” 

“ Bosh ! Go to-” 

And at that moment Forrest’s reputation w r as saved. 
In the silence was suddenly heard the noise as of one 
locking and imlocking a door. It was clear and unmis¬ 
takable. Yet who should be locking doors at that hour ? 
Jeeves sat up again and began to take notice. 

“ Listen ! ” he whispered with a changing note. 

“ I’m listening,” quavered Forrest. I say, old man, 
d’you mind if I come down there for a bit ? ” 

Touched by the concession of “ old man ” (for Jeeves 
was an unpopular Ishmael of a new kid, whom the monitor 
worked hard and the dorm ragged occasionally) Jeoves 
gave the desired permission. Disregarding rules again, 


Forrest slid dow’a into his neighbour’s cubicle and basked 
in welcome company. If he was to have his weasand slit, 
he preferred not to be alone. 

“ What could it-” 

“ Hush / ” whispered Jeeves. “ Listen again ! Wo 
may have made a mistake.” 

They listened acutely, but their hopes were disappointed. 
Again came that eerie noise— Click-c-c-click. Yet thero 
was no reason for locking a door—and to go on locking it 
seemed mere lunacy. 

“ It can't be a burglhr,” urged Jeeves, in an uneasy 
w hisper. “ He wouldn’t make so much row. But it 
sounds beastly-” 

“ Shall we waive Bensham ? ” 

“ Better wait a little. If it gets no better, we’ll have to.’* 

They w’aited in trembling silence for several minutes. 
The noise got no better, and no worse. Occasionally 
all would be silent ; and then suddenly once more would 
be heard that weird clicking—exactly as if someone were 
trying a lock and the bolt was not working with the neces¬ 
sary smoothness. 

“ I can’t stand this any more,” muttered Forrest. 
“ Let’s go and wake him.” 

With a nod Jeeves agreed, and the scared fags tiptoed 
along to the monitor’s cubicle. Bensham, not unnaturally, 
was indignant at being aroused and promised vengeance. 
But their urgent protests convinced him that something 
w’as in the wind, and at last he got up and joined the 
listening party in the narrow’ corridor that ran down the 
centre of the dorm. 

For a minute nothing happened. Then, luckily for the 
lads’ skins, the ghostly locking was heard again. The 
monitor—who but a moment before had been valiantly 
contemptuous and tyrannical in his attitude--displayed a 
marked and welcome change of feeling. 

“ That’s rum,” he murmured. “ I wonder what it 
can bo.” 
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The three listened in dead silence. After a brief pause 
Click-c-c-click ! sounded softly, but with weird distinctness 
through the shadow. The juniors found themselves 
holding each other’s hand for necessary support. Bensham’s 
hair prickled a trifle, but he would not show trepidation 
before a fag. 

44 I’ll strike a light,” he whispered ; and as the match 
flared the noise ceased as suddenly as it began. A candle 
was lit and a silent search began. Nothing was visible. 
There were two doors in the room. One, leading out into 
tlie passage, was shut, but unlocked—for they tried it. 
The other opened into a linen-cupboard, and the key, 
being rusty, required some strength to turn. In neither 
case did t he noise of the key correspond with the mysterious 
turning. It was like it—remarkably like it, but more loud. 

‘ 4 This is rum,” mused Bensham, more courageous 
with the light. 44 I wonder if anyone is playing the 
fool-” 

Acting on a sudden impulse, he proceeded to make a 
domiciliary visit to each cubicle. In every case he found 
the occupant asleep, or sitting up yawning and asking what 
the fuss was about. Completely puzzled, Bensham at 
last desisted. 

“ You kids had better get to bed,” he observed. “ It’s 
queer . . . but I can’t spot it. We'll talk to Strotton 
in the morning.” 

Jeeves and Forrest * repaired hastily to their cubicles, 
anxious to earth while the candle was still burning. A 
moment after the light went out the Click-c . . . dick 
began again. Emboldened by terror, they begged Bensham 
to get lip in louder tones. The monitor, now safe in bed, 
surlily told them to go to Jericho. Instead* they snuggled 
under the blankets and, sweating with apprehension, at 
last fell asleep. 

In due course the affair was reported to Mr. Stretton, 
the junior house-master. He smiled at the tale—it is 
easy to smile during the daylight—and promised investiga¬ 
tion. The promise was redeemed that morning, and after 
lunch Stretton led Bensham to his dorm. 

“ There’s your ghost,” he said. 

“ Where, sir ? ” stared Bensham. 

Mr. Stretton pointed to the floor. At the bottom of 
the linen-cupboard door could be seen a small hole, about 
an inch in diameter, with a crust of bread stuck in it. 

“ I don't see- " 

“ A rat,” said Stretton. “ Trying to pull the crust 
through to its lair, and failing, as it’s too big.” 

“ That couldn’t make a noise like a lock-** 

“ Push it gently and see. I’ve done it.” 

The monitor obeyed. And as he removed the crust 
the noise was repeated. Stretton laughed. 

“ A similar thing once happened to me years ago. Noises 
in the night sound queer, and rats are responsible for a lot. 
Well, you can set the minds of those youngsters at rest.” 

Bensham proceeded to do so. In the interests of 
monitorial dignity and discipline he also set Jeeves and 
Forrest a hundred lines apiece for disturbing him on so 
trivial a pretext. The injured fags had to hide their 
indignation—which was not lessened by the taunts of the 
Lower Study. 

“ Yah ! Crj'-babies thought they’d seen a ghost ! ” 
was the verdict of the contemptuous crowd. 

” You'd have thought it, if you'd been awake ! ” snarled 
Jeeves, stung by the daylight heroism. “ It’s all very 
well for you swabs to jaw-” 

The incautious utterance proved his undoing. At no 
time was the Lower Study a patient or impartial body. 
And to be addressed as 44 swabs ” by the Ishmaclite was 
more than flesh anil blood could stand. A hunt was 
rapidly organised, with the unfortunate Jeeves as fox. 
By the time it was over be was considerably the worse 
for wear. Forrest offered condolence later in the changing- 
room. 

“You wa % : t.” said Jeeves with justifiable resentment. 
“ If the*:- brutes had heard what we heard they'd have 
boon in jtist aa big a funk ! ” 


“ Of course, they would. But it’s no good telling them*** 

“ One of these days-” began Jeeves, and then 

stopped suddenly. 

“ Yes ? ” said Forrest. But the other refused to 
commit himself further. ‘ Forrest, who hail lieird scores 
of fags threaten a dire vengeance on beak or monitor 
without result, naturally concluded that the sufferer was 
blowing off steam. But Jeeves brooded on his wrongs 
in silence. The brooding continued for many days. 


II. 

EN days later, one Charter!*?, a loutish member of 
the dorm, awoke at midnight with a vague 
sensation that all was not well. He seemed 
to be suffering from a tickling, irritat ing sen - 
sat ion on the soles of his feet. 44 Grrrrr ! ” he growled 
sleepily, and curled up his feet. Then, waking more 
completely, he sat up and stared about him. His first 
impression was that some skylarker had stepped in through 
the narrow entrance (the cubicles had no doors) and 
assaulted his person. But no one was to be seen, though 
the moonlight streamed through the windows and outlined 
the edge of the entrance. Suddenly his eyes fell upon a 
portent. Upon the farther wall, outlined in pale, flaming 
letters that appeared to smoke, was one word: 

DEATH 

The circulation of Charteris’ blood seemed to stop on the 
instant. A lightning strike of most of his faculties was 
declared. The heart made a valiant effort to slip its 
moorings, and it required three separate swallowings 
before its unnatural buoyancy could be relieved. A dry 
tongue clove to a dryer palate. The scalp and hair crackled 
like >a cat’s. After three seconds’ bursting apprehension 
Charteris’ spirit conquered the flesh and his organs resumed 
something like their wonted activity. The rending of the 
bonds culminated in an ear-splitting howl that woke the 
dormitory, and on the instant the terrifying legend vanished. 
As Charteris, thirsting for company, darted into the cor¬ 
ridor, he w as met by Bensham, who collared him and asked 
urgently what was the row. 

“ A b—b—b—bub—beastly thing ! ”—quavered Charteris, 
and proceeded to expound the portent to an interested 
audience in pyjamas. When he had finished, Bensham 
led him by the ear to Ills cubicle and investigated, but 
there w r as nothing to be seen. 

“ Nightmare ! ” was the inevitable verdict. “ Greedy 
brute ! Fancy w T aking us all up at this time with a kid’s 
yarn of bogies. Now get back to bed.” 

A well-directed lift from Bensham's slippered toe helped 
Charteris on the way. Indignant at the unbelief, conscious 
of his vigilance, still nervously dreading the reappearance 
of the ill-omened word, Charteris snuggled down beneath 
the protecting blankets, and in due course fell asleep. 

Next morning the jeers of his fellows were hard to bear. 
Despite his frenzied assertions, everybody believed that lie 
had dreamed the whole occurrence. Even the youngest 
fag could not restrain his smiles. But justification was near 
at hand. The next night, Hopkins—who slept three 
cubicles away—gave a very faithful reproduction of the 
Charteris performance. An atrocious howl of dismay at 
a quarter to one announced that Master Hopkins was 
seriously disturbed. To Bensham’s unsatisfied questions 
a similar answer was vouchsafed. 

44 It said 4 Death,’ Bensham ! I swear it did : all 
smoky flame ! ” 

“ I’ll 4 death ’ you,” grow led the monitor. 44 One 
nightmare's bad enough, hu* two’s past a joke \ Show' mo 
the place.” 

With gulping emotion Hopkins led as many as could 
squeeze in conveniently into the privacy of his compart¬ 
ment. 

‘‘It was there!” trembled Hopkins, pointing to the 
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farther walls. “ Flaming letters—hung in mid-air—and 
the moment I yelled, they disappeared.” 

“ You’re loony or dreaming ! ” growled Bensham, 
frowning fiercely. 

“ I uxumt , Bensham ! Really, I wasn’t ! I woke up 
feeling sort of choky-” 

“ Got your head too far under the blankets, you ass ! ” 

•“ P'raps so. Anyhow', I woke right enough, and saw' 
those beastly letters flaming right in front. I ... I 
say . . . d’you think it means anything ? ” 

“ It means a lamming for you,” snarled Bensham. 
“ Where's your hair-brush ? ” 

“ But, please , Bensham-” 

41 Bend over ! ” 

The scene was short, full of incident, 
poignant to a degree. Bensham, w ho 
was as yet puzzled but not super¬ 
stitious, thought that someone was 
playing the fool, but 
how the trick was 
worked lie could not 
see. “Luminous paint” 
was his first sensible 
conclusion, but that 
t heory seemed d is - 
counted by the vanish¬ 
ing. *At any rate, a 
licking might put things 
on a sounder footing, 
so the remedy* was 
tried. With horrific 
threats and warnings 
against further dis¬ 
turbances the monitor 
went back to bed. The 
rest of the dorm, con¬ 
siderably puzzled and a 
trifle uneasy, also went 
back to bed, hoping 
that the raggcr or ghost 
would be kind enough 
to leave them alone. 

Charteris and Jeeves 
.were obviously, but 
not too ostentatiously, 
grateful that the scep¬ 
tics were becoming less 
incredulous. 

For two nights noth¬ 
ing happened. Then 
a double catastrophe 
occurred. Forbes re¬ 
ceived the DEATH 
warning at 11.20, 

Harribam the same at 
five minutes to two. 

The same scenes were 
enacted — tumult — 
panic—futile investiga¬ 
tion — brushings and 
threats. Bensham, con¬ 
vinced that a practical 
joker was at work, 
threatened horrible things, and privately resolved to sit up 
and catch the beggar at work. The rest of the dorm was 
divided in opinion. Some thought it was a rag, but the 
majority began to rev ise their views on the supernatural. 
After all, no one could discover anything about it. If it 
was a rag, the secret w r as being w T ell kept; no one seemed to 
have any idea . . . and . . . and ... it certainly 
w T as a beastly thing to find DEATH in flaming letters 
suspended in mid-air at some unearthly hour of the 
night. Besides :— 

“ If this were a new school,” said Hopkins wisely, 
“ the thing wouldn’t seem so unlikely. But a converted 
monastery like Cheriton-” 


“ That’s gone on for hundreds and hundreds of years-” 

interposed Forrest. 

“ I bet there’s been yards of monks walled up and. left 
to starve—like that nun in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ ” said 
Charteris morosely. “ Hang it ! the walls are as thick 
as a house. Pleasant if there happened to be a skeleton 
walled up just behind your bed ! ” 

The assembly shivered at the idea, and for a few moments 


‘Any of you chaps know anything about this?’ queried the monitor, ill-temperedly.” (See page 546.) 

silence fell. Talk was resumed, however, for alarm loses 
potency before a bright fire among pals. But when lights 
were put out at 10.15 there were many apprehensive 
hearts and furtive glances round cubicles and beneath 
beds. A real flesh-and-blood burglar would be bad enough, 
but at least he would be something tangible. Whereas 
thus rotten, ghostly, flaming warning was a most unpleasant 
event. Midnight and DEATH before your anguished 
vision ! Brrrrrrr ! Thank goodness the holidays were 
near, when spooks would be left behind ! 

That night, however, there w r as no disturbance, and Ben- 
sham congratulated himself on his statesmanlike dealing. 
The lammines had evidently shown that he would stand 
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no nonsense. Either he had lammed one of the real perpe¬ 
trators of the rag, or the beggar had been sorry to see his 
victim suffer twice over and so refrained from further jokas. 
As lie brushed his hair the monitor smiled in a superior 
manner at the thought of his own ghostly doubts. Of 
course, it was some ass pulling their legs. Strange how 
jumpy one would get at night, yet be full of beans the 
moment daylight came. Bensham completed his toilette 
and left his cubicle preparatory to going down to breakfast. 
But on the threshold he halted suddenly. 

44 What on earth-” he muttered, staring at the floor. 

Before him, right in the entrance to his cubicle, imprinted 
on the white-scrubbed boards was the impression of a human 
hand in dull red. The fingers were pointing towards the 
interior of the cubicle. “ Hi, you chaps ! ” commanded 
Bensham. “ Come here ! All the dormitory at the 
toot ! Look sharp ! ” ' 

Within a moment the different inhabitants in various 
stages of undress paraded. With one accord they gazed 
fascinated at the grim sign upon the floor. 

” Any of you chaps know anything about this ? ” 
queried the monitor ill-tempercdly. ” Has any of you 
been playing the goat here ? ” 

44 No, Bensham.” 44 Truth, we haven’t ! ” 44 Don’t 

shove—I want a squint! ” 

These and similar exclamations sounded genuine, -but 
Bensham was sceptical. The Red Hand looked beastly, 
it was true, but it was blessed daylight, and at the moment 
the supernatural was not in the ascendant. 

44 Somebody’s done this, I know, ” he asserted, 
everybody in turn will fit his paw on that mark. 

Cinderella it fits is going to have a breezy time, 
it ! ” 


Puzzled, but obedient, the dorm fitted hands as directed. 
But it was a futile proceeding. The blood-stained hand 
was many sizes too big for any of those clapped above it. 
When the ordeal was over a solution of the mystery w* s 
still to seek. 

44 It might have been painted, on,” mused Bensham 
aloud. 44 But I don’t think it was. Looks a bit smudgy, 
and painting would have taken time, and the chap who did 
it would have beeri in a hurry.” 

44 That’s not paint,” said Charteris. 

44 What else could it be, you ass ? ” queried the ex as¬ 
perated Bensham. 

4 ‘ Blood,” said Charteris gloomily, and the rest of the 
dorm muttered assent. 44 It looks like blood ...” He 
stooped and smelt. “ It doesn’t smell of paint—if it was 
paint, there’d surely be some smell.” 

44 You ass ! ” repeated Bensham, smelling uneasily. 

44 How could it be blood ? What sense would there be 
in blood ? ” 

44 P’raps there was a murder here thousands of years 
ago,” ventured Forrest. 44 Like that stain of Kizzio’s 
blood at Holy rood. It’s still there, they say-” 

” But this hasn’t shown till last night ! ” grumbled 
Bensham, more scared than he cared to show. 4 * Hang 
it ! It must be paint ! ” 

“ I’ll cut off a shaving and send it to my brother at 
Oxford,” suggested Harribam. 44 He’s a stinks man and 
could analyse it, and tell us if it was blood.” 

The breakfast bell cut short further discussion, and the 
dorm trooped off to discuss the rival theories. The monitor, 
puzzled and uneasy, resolved to take counsel's opinion. 11 
must be a rag, yet . . . yet . . . why was there no smell 
of paint ? 


44 Now, 

And the 
Get to 

{To be concluded.) 


A Hero of Japan. 


T is a beautiful story told by Lofcadio Hearn of an old man, 

. whose great deeds belong to Japanese history. 

He was Hamaguchi, and his farmhouse stood on the 
verge of a small plateau overlooking the bay. The plateau, 
mostly devoted to rice culture, was hemmed in on three sides 
by thickly wooded summits ; and from the outer verge the land 
slope 1 down to the sea. Below were ninety tliatched dwellings 
and a temple—these composed the village. 

One autumn evening Hamaguchi Gohei was looking down 
from his balcony on the preparation for some merry-making 
in the hamlet below. All the villagers were out, and lie would 
have gone with them had Le not been feeling rather less strong 
than usual. 

Suddenly there came an earthquake shock, not a strong one, 
hut Hamaguchi, who had felt many before this, recognised 
its long spongy motion. As the motion censed, he danced 
to look toward the sea, and then* he saw the strangest possible 
sight. All the water of the sea seemed to be running away -from 
the land. 

Apparently the whole- village had noticed it, for the people 
stood still in wonderment ; only Hamaguchi drew conclusions 
from the phenomenon, and guessed what the . c ea would do next. 
He called his little grandson, a lad of ten, the only one of the 
family left with him. 

44 Tftda ! Quick ! Light me a torch ! ” 

The child kindled a pine torch, and the old man hurried w r ith 
it to the fields where hundreds of rice stacks stood ready for 
transportation. One by one lie lighted them in haeto, and they 
caught like tinder, sending skyward masses of smoke that met 
and mingled in one cloudy whirl. Tada, astonished and terrified, 
ran after his grandfather, weeping and calling, 41 Why ? why ? 
why?” ‘ 

Hamaguchi did not answer ; lie thought only of four hundred 
lives in j eril. He watched for the people, and in a moment 


up they came swarming from the village like ants, wondering 
what on earth the flames meant. 

And still the sea w’as fleeing towards the horizon. The first 
party of succour arrived, a score of agile young peasants, wlio 
w'anted to attack the fire at once and save what they could ; 
but Hamaguchi, stretching out both his arms, stopped them at 
once. 

“ Let it burn, lads ! ” he commanded. “ Let it be. I want 
the whole village here.” 

The whole village came, mothers and children last of all, 
drawn by concern and curiosity. 

44 Grandfather is mad ! 1 am afraid of him,” sobbed little 
Tada. ” He set fire to the rica on purpose. I saw* him do it."* 

44 As for thb rice,” said Hamaguchi, 44 the child tells the truth. 
I set fire to it. * Are all the people here ? ” 

44 All are here,” w r as the answer ; 44 but we cannot understand 
this thing.” 

44 See ! ” cried the old man at the top of his voice, pointing 
to the open l ay. “ Say' now* if 1 be mad I ” 

It was the returning sea, towering like a cliff and crossing 
swifter than a kite. There w’as a shock, heavier than thunder, 
as the colossal swell smote the shore, with a foam-burst like a 
blaze of sheet-lightning. 

Then a white horror of sea raved over the village itself. It 
drew back, roaring and tearing out the land as it went. Twice, 
thrice, five times it struck and ebbed, each time w’ifrli lesser 
surges, and then it returned to its ancient bed, and stayed there, 
i th ugh still raging. Of all the homes that had been about 
the bay, nothing remained but two straw roofs, tossing madly 
in the offing. 

All lips were dumb until Hamaguchi observed gently', “ That’s 
why I set fire to the rice.” 

He was now as poor as the poorest man in the village, but he 
had saved four hundred lives. 
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A Tale of ’the Prairie. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY, 

Author of “The Fiery Totem,*’ “The Black Lizard,” “ Comrades Three,” etc 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 

CHAPTER XIV. 

GREAT WHITE MEDICINE. 

HE young Indian* had returned tlie preparations of food ; the men took their pipes from 
from the day’s hunt to the their mouths ; the papooses ceased their whispered games, 
camp which had been pitched As the heads of grain are lient by the breeze, so all faces 

at the mouth of Serpent turned in one direction to Watonyee with appealing eyes. 

Creek, though it was in the though expressionless faces. 

valley of the Saskatchewan Chief Man strode forward with bowed head. He, alone, 
at a safe distance from the of all the camp allowed himself any outward show of grief, 
vale of dread repute. He reached the open space in the centre of the teepees. 

The day had been success- There he stopped, turned, and faced the setting sun with 
ful. Many chicken had fallen hear! erect. 

to the guns; more than one . * For some time the old man stood there in immobile 

silence, observed by all eyas. 

At last lie spoke. The utterance was low, but the deep 
bass tones reached the ears of all the camp like the sound 
of whispered thunder. 

“ Brothers, he sleeps—the mighty Neeumonva sleeps. 
Will he wake again to see another sun ? Will Walking 
Rain see again the prairie where he has done great-deeds— 
where he slew' the last buffalo—where he struck down the 
false Chippeway and drove their young men to seek the 
white man’s shelter ? Will he again rule the sun-dance or 
taste the white dog feast ? Will he ever speak again—he 
whose voice was mighty in the days before the white man 
came to take our land ? ” 

The speaker paused. The flutter of a leaf might have 
been heard if such had ventured to break the sad silence of 
that camp of mourning. 

Presently he resumed ; 

“ She—the Great White Medicine—who is ever friend to 
the red man. and who came to our call by the great fir^- 
horse—swift as the wings of the w ind—she has done grent 
medicine. Neeumonya sleeps, my brothers ! The tiro lias 
left him for a time. He sleeps.” 

Again followed a pause ; ouce more that impressive 
silence 



antelope had found that the 
ancient prowess of the Sioux 
was not altogether a story of the past, when the buffalo were 
wont to sweep across the prairie in a black mass as midges 
come in clouds to shadow the evening sun. 

But there was a strange silence in the camp. 

Usually, on such occasions, the shrill voices of the squaws 
and the laughter of the children as they crowded round the 
returned hunters filled the camp w’ith life. 

But to-day all w r as stilled. 

The hunters entered the street of tents without receiving 
uny words of greeting. The game was handed to the squaws 
with only whispered instructions. Then each man went to 
his teepee, where he lit his pipe and sat silently smoking 
by the flap of the tent. ^ 

Presently, from out of one of the larger wigwams, came a 
figure. He was an old man, though his massive frame w r as 
still erect, and his eye still flashed as clear as in boyhood. 
Watonyee—“ Chief Man ”—was his name. He was second 
in authority over the Sioux, only yielding his will to that 
of Neeumonya— 41 Walking Rain ”—who lay stricken with 
fever within the royal teepee. 

All the eyes of the camp were turned towards the old 
warrior as he issued from the tent. The women paused in 
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“ But Groat White Medicine say to Watonyee : ‘ Much 
medicine can I do ; but great medicine can be done by the 
brave men of the Sioux. Walking Rain sleeps. I have driven 
the fire from his body for the night. But go you, Cliief Man, 
out into the camp. Let there be peace in the teepees. Let no 
sound disturb the sleep that I have brought. And do you, 
O Watonyee—you and your hunters, your squaws and 
papooses—call upon the great Manito ! Ask Him that 
Walking Rain may not pass to the Happy Hunting-ground 
this night. It may be His will to grant what you ask.” 

For the third time the speaker paused, and, as he did so. 
with one accord all those in the camp roso to their feet and 
turned their faces towards the crimson sun. 

Til re 3 words did Chief Man speak : 

44 Manito ! Spare Neeumonya ! ” 

And the silence that followed these words showed how 
that silent appeal was being echoed in a hundred hearts, 
as they sent that one thought to Him Whose power alone 
could save the life of the stricken Neeumonya. 

While the multitude was waiting thus in a transport of 
dumb emotion, there came echoing from the hollows of 
Serpent Creek a wail so terrible in its wild sadness that even 
Chief Man felt- his limbs quiver with a nameless dread. 

A shudder ran through all the camp. It seemed, as the 
cry reached their ears, that the dismal wailing swept round 
every teepee, as circles the forerunning breeze of a blizzard. 

The papooses ran to their mothers and clung terrified to 
the maternal skirts. The men turned blanched faces to 
one another, and asked mute questions with eyes that spoke 
absolute fear. . 

Alone stood Chief Man. His limbs were shaking, but he 
denied his face the expression of any emotion. He turned 
to no <Mie. His eyes were still fixed upon the sun, and, 
although the w T ails were repeated at intervals and the camp 
quivered at the sounds. Chief Man stood firm as a rock. 

The flap of the royal teepee was raised, and a white 
woman passed out, wondering surprise on her face. She 
hastened to Chief Man’s side, and asked in awestruck tones : 

“ What is that, Chief Man ? What is that terrible 
crying ? ” 

The Indian did not turn. 

“ The spirit of Serpent Creek has fled,” he said. “ We 
asked of Manito to spare Neeumonya, and He has sent the 
evil spirit back to its lodge. Our chief will live, Great White 
Medicine ! ” 

“ Yes,” the woman replied quietly. “ I think Walking 
Rain will live, but——” 

The speech was cut short, for again came that terrible 
cry—once, twice, thrice, and then deathly silence. 

“ Bad medicine is in Serpent Creek,” murmured Chief 
Man, and a slight moan from the squaws gave agreement 
to liis t houghts. 

But the white woman broke upon these thoughts with an 
impatience which was startling to these superstitious folk. 

“ Fools ! Blind idiots ! That is not the erv of a spirit. 
It is the cry of someone in pain—in terrible agony ! ” 

“ ’Tis the death-wail of the conquered,” said Chief Man. 
“ We called upon Manito to save Neeumonya, and-” 

“ And He has answered by telling you to do a like service. 
Listen, Chief Man ! It is nonsense ; it is all wrong about 
evil spirits in Serpent Creek. There are no evil spirits that 
lie there. Evil only lives in our own hearts. That was the 
cry of a brother—perhaps a white brother—in great pain. 
Do you think that I—a doctor (Great White Medicine you 
call me)—do you think that I do not know such things when 
I hear them ? You must go—you and your men must 
search the valley ! ” 

The Indian shook his head, arid there were mutters in the 
camp indicating the impossibility of such a suggestion. 

“ The rod men love Great White Medicine as they love 
their chief. For Great White Medicine they would do great 
deeds; they would face great dangers. But what man 
can fight with the spirits of evil that use not burning arrow’ 
or knife, but who kill with a breath of fire and torture with 
a look ? ’* 

44 Tuts ! ** The woman was getting beyond all patience 


“ You are cow ards, every one of you—cowards like the 
. half-breeds who only fight like the wolves—when there arc 
many to one.” 

Chief Man did not answer that bitter speech, but he 
turned for the first time and looked at the woman. Then 
he smiled, just as one might smile at the words of a foolish 
child. He next took a few paces across the clearing, bent 
dow r n and picked a glowing torch from the chief camp fire. 
Without uttering a word, he bared his left arm, placed the 
red brand upon it, and then turned a proud face to the 
white woman again while the steam rose from the sizzling 
flesh. Then he flung the torch back into the fire, and let his 
arm hang at his side with an action of indifference. 

That was his answer to the charge of cowardice, and t he 
w oman was ashamed of the rash w ords she had used. 

“ I am wrong. Chief Man,” she said. 44 But you, too, are 
wrong still if you trust not Manito in all things. You mmt 
send your men into the Serpent Valley ! ” 

Still the Indian was unconvinced. 

“ No man go into Serpent Creek and live,” he said. 

The woman was now at her wits’ end. 

“ Oh, no ; believe me, you are wrong ! Have you ever 
known me to speak words that were not true ? And think 
you that, if I do great medicine I do not know T of what I 
speak ? But we pale-faees do not love to boast of our 
deeds. Yet, Chief Man, I must call to your mind that I 
‘ have done much for your people. I would ask you not to 
forget what I have done for your chief this day. To save 
red men from sickness, I have refused much gold in the 
towns of the white men. Many snows have come and gone, 
and yet, when the red man has called, has White Medicine 
ever refused to answer ? Has she turned deaf ears to the 
call ? Has she not crossed the prairie in the face of the 
blizzftrd and the fire. ? Has she not done all these things for 
the sake of her red brothers ? ” 

“It. is the truth that Great White Medicine speaks,” 
returned the old man. 

“ Then, if it is the truth, will you not do one thing for 
me ? ” the woman persisted. 

“We dare not enter Serpent Creek,” was the low reply. 

That was enough. The doctor turned sharply and 
addressed a young Indian who stood near. 

/* My horse is picketed beyond that thicket. Bring him to 
me ! ” 

The Indian did not obey immediately. 

“ Do you hear me ? Bring me my home at once while I 
go to the teepee for my cloak ! ” the woman commanded. 
Then with a sneer : “ Or perhaps it is that the Indian is so 

cowardly, that lie will not enter any bush at dusk ? The 
stranger must bring her own horse.” 

44 No, it is not——” 

“ Don’t talk to me ! ” was the angry interruption. “ If 
you refuse, I shall go myself. 1 stay no longer in the tents 
of cowards.” 

The camp was stirred to speech at last. All began to 
crowd round the woman with various words of pleading 
remonstrance. 

“ You will not leave us ? ” 

“ Great White Medicine will not leave our chief ? ” 

“ The mighty Walking Rain will die ! ” 

The woman listened sternly until there was silence 
sufficient for her words to be heard distinctly by all. 

“ Bring me my horse ! I return now to Saskatoon ! ” 
she said. 

“ And Neeumonya ? 

“ Will be glad to die when he knows that the Sioux have 
become weak and cowardly ! ” 

White Medicine conquered. The young man did not 
bring the horse, for Chief Man sent his orders ringing 
through the camp : 

“ Brothers ! Heed the words of Great White Medicine ! 
Hear the word of Watonyee ! Spread into the shadows of 
Serpent Creek. White Medicine would not lie in the Name 
of the Great Spirit. Manito will go with us. The power 
of evil is bound with strongest leather when the Great 
Spirit leads ! ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FRIKNDLY HANDS. 


U NDER the command of Chief Man, a detachment 
of Indians proceeded to the mouth of Serpent 
Creek. There they spread out to form a line 
that reached entirely across the valley, where¬ 
upon they commenced a steady march that was calculated 
to beat every inch of the district as they progressed towards 
the source of this tributary to the Saskatchewan. 

The sun had set by this time. As a rule, the Indian 
pursues no hunting or marching after sundown unless the 
need is one of exceptional Urgency. But, when necessity 
demands, he has senses of sight and hearing that enable him 
to track in the deepest forest with the unerring instinct of 
a panther. 

Although many of the men were within speaking distance 
of one another, no words were exchanged. Half-crouched, 
so that their eyes could 


the unknown. But the words of White Medicine and the 
orders of the deputy chief had convinced them that it wan 
their duty to risk all danger at this time. All the same, 
they were all certain that, sooner or later, their eyes 
would witness some horror. 

We must not be surprised that superstition should have 
such a hold upon these men. Nor ought we to blame them 
for their foolishness. Remember, Serpent Creek had been 
a shunned region so far back as the mind of living man 
could recall, and so long as legendary lore recorded. It 
was little wonder that their hearts failed them as they took 
t he first plunge into the supposed home of all that was evil— 
they, the first human beings (as they believed) to volun¬ 
tarily brave such certain danger. 

Yet, so strong are the Indian’s reverence for authority and 
respect for old age that -not one 



Afraid ? 


turned, and faced the 
setting sun with heal 
erect/* {See page S47-) 


refused to obey the order that night. 

For a considerable time 
they pressed forward with¬ 
out succeeding in finding 
any signs to indicate the 
cause of that cry 
of distress. The 
night closed in 
darkly, and the 
searchers had to 
bend to the very 
ground while ex¬ 
amining possible 
tracks. The hunt 
now resembled 
the night-prow¬ 
ling of four-footed 
packs more than 
that of men. 

At last one of 
t’ie redskins gave 
a slight cry to 
announce a dis- 
covery. The 
human 1 i n e 
paused, and Chief 
Man hastened to 
the discoverer. 
He had found the 
blanket which had 
been torn from the 
fleeing Shontay- 
eega. 

But this alone 
gave little clue 
to enlighten the 
searchers. It was 
enough, however, 
to tell them that 
they were on the 
right track. Chief 
Man gave the 
order to resume 
(he taking charge 
of the robe), and 
once more the line 
of patient red- 
men dropped on 
their knees to 
search the ground 
w i t h sensitive 
fingers, since now 
the darkness quite 
prevented the use 
of e\ as. 


scan the ground, they 
advanced with the 
lessness of spectres. 


There was not one 
of them who was 
not anti 
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Creeping like animals, they soon found the indentations 
of a moccasined foot, and more than once an Indian raised 
his head with nostrils distended as he sniffed the air. He 
had scented blood ! 

It was slow work ; but that very slowness was unerring. 
On the men crept, until at last they came to a patch of 
soft green grass. Here they paused. The pressure of the 
advancing hand told them that the ground was treacherous. 
Even in the darkness of the night they were not to be 
trapped a,< the frantic Shontaveega had been trapped in 
the day. The readily-yielding turf instantly told the 
trackers that further straight advance was impossible. 

But the tracks which they were following had advanced in 
a- direct line to tli? centre of the grass ! That puzzled the 
Indians. What manner of man 


toddling papoose ? These were questions to which they 
could guess no answers. 

It was after midnight when the rescuers returned to the 
camp, though runners had been sent ahead to advise White 
Medicine of the results of the search. 

With the promptness of one who had been well trained 
to deal with all medical emergencies, the woman met the 
bearers and instructed them to lay the patient by the glow 
of the camp fire. 

In an instant the sufferer was recognised. The doctor 
knew’ the rancher for him whose right arm had defended 
her but a little time since, and she marvelled how almost 
prophetic had been her offer of service if ever the future 
provided the opportunity for rendering the same. 

Poor M unroe w r as beyond 


was it who had ventured to walk 
right to the middle of a muskeg ? 

They cautiously crept round 
the margin. Fingers moving like 
the claws of great spiders touched 
every minute portion of grass 
and earth, but no fresh imprii ts 
w r ere there. They only found 
the tracks leading straight into 
the muskeg. By these signs 
they knew that someone had 
perished there. 

This news was quickly com¬ 
municated to Chief Man. But 
just as that message was 
announced, there came a call 
intimating another discovery. 

Other searchers had found a 
man—a white man—lying help¬ 
less and unconscious in the grass 
at a few yards distance from the 
river. They hail arrived just in 
time to drive away a pair of 
timber wolves that were 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 


XXX.—The larjfo ironworks, which became 
common after the discovery of the greater possi¬ 
bilities of engineering and metal work, issued many 
tokens, and on them were illustrated their chief 
undertakings. This halfpenny showd a fine 
engraving of the iron bridge erected near Coal- 
brookdalc, near which the town of Ironbridge 
sprang up. On the reverse is seen the mechanism 
of tin* working of the inclined plane, by which 
canals were built, on a series of gradients, and the 
difficulties of ascending ground got over. 


recognising anybody. He lay 
white and helpless where the 
Indians had deposited him. 
The only signs of life were slight 
moans now and then, as Mrs. 
Kothwell deftly examined him 
to find the extent of the injuries. 

As far as she could tell in 
the circumstances, the doctor 
believed that the injuries were 
not very serious. The uncon¬ 
sciousness appeared to he due 
to exhaustion more than wounds. 
Chief Man readily offered his 
teepee to be used as a hospital 
and his best fur robes for a 
bed ; and when the patient 
had been made as comfortable 
as the circumstances would 
allow, Mrs. Kothwell took the 
old man aside. 

“ Chief Man,” she said, w’itli 
that sweet smile which had 
endeared her so much to the 


smelling the prostrate body, # 

wondering if it w’ere yet time to bare their fangs. 

Chief Man knelt down and slightly raised the lifeless 
figure. As he did so, a faint moan came from the pale-face. 

* Manito is good,” said the old Indian reverently. 
“ Manito is good to let the red ihtu save a life in return for 
the life of Walking Rain. Brothers—Great White Medicine 
speak true words this day* No evil spirits dwey in Serpent 
Creek ! Only Manito is here ! ” 

It was too dark to see in w hat state the helpless man was. 
All the Indians could discern was that the sufferer was 
indeed a white man. 

“ The pale face is wet,” resumed Chief Man, running his 
hand over the limp limbs. “ His clothes are torn and his 
flesh is wounded. We must take him to the tents of the 
Sioux that Great White Medicine may work more wonders 
w ith the cloths and the waters that heal.” 


Indians to whose welfare she 
devoted her life—“ Chief Man, the bravery of your people 
has been rewarded. You have proved that the story of evil 
spirits is false ; you have saved the life of a white brother ; 
and Neeumonya will live ! Manito has heard your cry. 
While you were away the fire left the chief’s body, and I 
know’ that he will live.” 

Then it was, for the first time, that Watonyee showed full 
emotion. He fell upon his knees before Great White 
Medicine. With both hands he threw dust upon his head 
in token of great humility, and then raised one of the lady’s 
feet to rest upon the palm of his right hand. 

“ Great and mighty is Manito ! ” he rolled out in vibra¬ 
ting tones. “ From this night the Sioux shall be the slaves 
of Great White Medicine to do her bidding, and the right 
hand of every Sioux shall be a hand to her service. Call, 
and the Sioux will come to her from the farthest 


It is no rare experience in the lives of these prairie- 
wanderers to have to minister to the wounded and helpless, 
and the hands were gentle as women’s as they raised 
Munroe (for such, of course, the reader has recognised him), 
and laid him upon a blanket w hich one of the men discarded 
for the purpose. Several of the strongest men then gripped 
the edges and raised the burden shoulder-high so that it 
rested on a firm, though easy, platform of cloth. 

There was no need to search farther. Of course the 
Indians were still mystified. Indian ears had not been 


prairie. No snow shall keep thorn ; no forest shall hide 
them. On the wings of the wind shall they travel to obey 
the voice of their friend.” 

****** 

Next morning Munroe opened his eves for the first time. 
He was puzzled. 

Was this his own shanty ? If so, if had changed wonder¬ 
fully in the night. Was this his own bed ? If so, though 
comfortable enough, it had scarcely the feeling of smooth 
ease to w hich he was accustomed. 


deceived by an Indian voice. All knew* that the cries which 
had reached the camp were not those from the burden that 
they wore carrying. They knew’ that the voice had been 
one of their own race. Moreover, they were satisfied that 
it was the voice of him whose terrible end had been the 
hospitality of the muskeg. But why the white man had 
been lying there helpless on the grass ; why an Indian’s 
tracks should lead from that white man to the muskeg ; 
why any Indian should have allowed himself to be engulfed 
hi such a familial trap that would not have deceived a 


And that figure sitting huddled at his side ? Surely, it 
w 7 as an Indian ? Then, what was an Indian doing in his 
shack ? It was all very strange and very puzzling. 

He heard a voice addressing him. It seemed to reach 
'him from somewhere far away in the distance. 

u How do you feel now ? ” the v oice was asking. 

Jack greeted the question with a weak smile. 

“ 1 am very well, thank you. How are you ? The weather 
has been most changeable lately.” 

Somehow the sound of his voice and the words that ho 
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used seemed to be out of place. Indeed, they occurred to 
him as being somewhat comical. He did not know why. 
Hut at any rate he laughed, though he immediately pulled 
himself up, saying aloud : 

“ What a fatheaded thing to do—to laugh—at nothing— 
at a very ordinary answer to—a very ordinary question ! ” 

“ But you do feel better ? ” It was Mrs. Uothwell who 
was speaking. 

“ Yes, thank you. I feel—strange—a little pain in my 
back ; and my head -it’s a bit queer, as if it were fastened 
on the wrong way-” 

“ And your leg ? ” 

44 That’s all right. There’s nothing the matter with mv 
leg.” 

The patient then closed 
his eyes and remained 
slightly dozing for some 
time. Presently lie again 
wakened. This time his 
brain seemed a little clearer. 

44 Do tell me where I 
am ! ” he pleadetl. “ I 
don’t understand at all.” 

“ You are in the tent of 
Chief Man of the Sioux—at 
the camp by the mouth of 
Serpent Creek,” Mrs. lioth- 
well explained. “ You have 
had an accident——” 

“ Y"es, yes,” was the hasty 
interruption. “ I remember 
now. 1 was working in the 
creek—then the grizzly—hand to hand 
—and the fall into the water the 
cataract—the rocks—then I managed 
to—to crawl somewhere—to some bank ; and then—* 

But who are you ? I seem to remember your face.” 

44 I am Mrs. Rothwell. You saved my life on the 
night of the cyclone^—” 

“ Ah, yes! You were in the lake—no, that was 
someone else, that was—yes, it was 
Holmes. Where is Holmes ? ” 

44 Really, you ought to know better 
than I do,” replied Mrs. Rothwell 
pleasantly. 44 1 left him with you.” 

44 With me ? With me ? ” The 
poor tired brain was still a little in a 
maze. 

44 Yes. Don’t you remember ? He 
went with you to the Maple House 
after you both escorted me.” 

Jack wrinkled his brow with an 
effort to remember. 

44 Yes ; he ought to be here. My 
ranch is at Serpent Creek.” 

44 Then, he will be at home ! ” was 
the doctor's decision. “No doubt he 
is wondering what has become of you. 

We must send a messenger at once, 
explaining.” 

Then it was that remembrance came. Jack uttered a 
slight moan at the recollection, and Mrs. Rothwell, thinking 
that the rancher was suffering afresh (as indeed he was), 
bent forward to ask kindly : 

44 What is it ? Are yon in pain ? I am a doctor, you 
know, and can help you.” 

Jack raised his eyes to look into Mrs. Rothwell’s with a 
sad smile. 

44 Yes,” he said quietly, “ I am in pain—in great pain. 
But it Is not the sort for doctor’s curing. It’s a sort,of dull 
ache of the heart—the ache that a fellow has when he knows 
that he has been a cad, and knows that he can’t cure the 
harm that he has done.” 

44 1 shouldn’t say that if I were you,” commented Mrs. 
Rothwell kindly. 44 If one wants to put things right, one 
will be shown the way at the proper time.” 


44 Do you think so ? ” There was eagerness of hope in 
the question. 

44 I am certain,” was the answer. 

“ Do you believe that—even though there had been a 
terrible quarrel—one that was the means of—of separating 
a fellow from the one he wanted for a friend—and when 
that fellow knows that he isn’t really fit to have such a 
friend ? Do you believe it possible then ? 

Of course Mrs. Rothwell could not have any idea to what 
Jack was referring. This much, however, she had no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding : that there had been a quarrel 
between the two boys, and that they had parted ways. 
But she gave the answer which she believed the right one. 


44 Other searchers had found a man—a white man—lying unconscious in the 
grass.” {See page 550.) 


I’ll write a note 


44 If we try to do right, I know that the way of right is 
shown to us. It may not be the one that we expect ; but, 
if we try to understand, we can see that it is the right one 
for all that. But.we must not speak any more at present. 
You must try and rest quietly to-day. To-morrow we will 
arrange to carry you to your home, if it is not too far away. 
You are sure that you are not in much pain—that your leg 
does not hurt very much ? ” 

“ My leg ? ” Jack repeated the word in evident wonder. 

44 Yes ; your—right leg ? ” 

“ Not in the least. I don’t see why it should. My head 
and my back—yes ; but my legs are all right. Goodness 
knows what would happen if my legs were injured. A 
rancher—with a game leg—he’d be a poor sort of a rancher, 
wouldn’t he ? ” 

44 Yes—a poor—rancher,” repeated Mrs. Rothwell falter- 
ingly, as she turned away her face to hide the tears that* 
were trembling on her eyelashes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THROUGH THE BUSH. 


CONSIDERABLE 
width of for¬ 
est land bor¬ 
ders the Sas¬ 
katchewan in 
the vicinity 
of the old 
Hudson’s Bav 
ford. This 
was the route 
which Stocks 
adopted. 

This trail 
is little used 
in the present 
days. Time 
was when the 
trappers for 
that historic 
and romantic 
C o m p a n y 
made it their 
regular path 
f r o in the 
Q u ’ a p p elle 
Valley to the 
great north¬ 
ern lakes. The 
]) loins are 
scarred in 

every direction by such paths. They lead from 
the extreme north to the farthest south ; from 
the utmost east to the extreme west. And even 
though years have passed since these highways were 
in regular use, so great was the ancient traffic that 
these caravan routes are still plainly recognisable. It 
is only when wo see these paths still evident after nearly 
a century of disuse that we realise how enormous must 
have been the traffic that was wont to cross the prairie 
on varied missions. They were worn bare by thousands of 
trappers in their “ prairie yachts * ” and sledges ; by 
Indians on errands of peaceful trading ; by war-parties out 
for bloody warfare—thousands of moccasins and horses’ 
feet in the days of old kept these trailsdike brown ribbons 
that straggled from fort to fort across the boundless 
meadows of the northern plains. 

To-day the Hudson’s Bay trails are but mementoes of 
n past that is being quickly forgotten. Iron rails have 
diverted trade to other regions, or carved a straight path 
where foot could not pass. Isolated fonts have become 
the centres of busy throngs of trades, of colleges—regions 
where the voices of nature hav e been replaced by the hum 
of machinery. 

W hile we know- that it is good for a people that they 
should advance in knowledge and the arts of civilisation, 
there is something rather sad in the turning over of the 
old romantic pages. We have hunted wild duck in ponds 
that have since been drained to form the hub of a 
thriving town which boasts its city hall and university. 
We have seen an Indian sun-dance where to-day four 
railway systems meet. W T e have heard the woods ring with 
the yelps of quarrelling wolves where now the din of 
hammers on metal is never-ceasing. 

Truly the old order changeth, and perhaps nowhere is 
that change more rapid than in Canada. But it is comfort¬ 
ing to know that Canada is wide. There is still space and 
to spare in spite of the broad stream of human beings that 
pours upon that land of promise year after year. There 
are still miles of plain and forest where the foot of man 
(at least, the starched collar variety) has hardly trod. 

•Small covered carts. 


There are still lakes and woodlands know n only to wander¬ 
ing Indians and white hunters who prefer the gun to the 
ploughshare, the tent to the roof of slate. 

The forest w r as dark as the riders entered, for the sun 
had almost set. When a quarter of a mile had been covered 
into the woods the forest became a place of shadows and, 
soon afterwards, a realm of dungeon darkness. 

To Fred, on his first ride by night in the backwoods, 
the feeling was an eerie one. He held the reins lightly, for 
it was rmpossible to guide the broncho correctly. Under 
such c.reuinstances one has no option but to let the animal 
take its invn way. This increases that feeling of mystery. 
So long as one can use the guiding hand one feels as though 
going somewhere. But when the broncho is the guide— 
then comes the sensation of belonging to nowhere. And 
there are so many things around you that you can hear 
but cannot see. At the side of your path you can hear 
the leaves suddenly rustle with the peculiar sound that 
indicates some wild creature startled from its cover. 
Your broncho is royally indifferent to such incidents, but 
you feel that it would be much more satisfactory to travel 
“on that trail if you could only see as well as hear what it 
was that caused these leaves to rustle and these twigs to 
crack. 

' At intervals, little stars twinkle round about you. These 
are the fire-flies shining their lamps to beckon their mates. 
Suddenly your broncho stops and holds his head low as he 
snorts suspicion. If you are not an experienced rider, or 
if you are pre occupied with dreams, you may then find 
yourself seated on the trail in adv ance of your steed while 
you contemplate stars that are less real than the fire-flies. 

At any rate, it is well to proceed with caution. A wolf may 
be protecting her pups and “ holding you up ” until they 
have waddled out from danger ; a moose may be disputing 
your right to intrude in the sanctity of his realm ; a badger 
may be resenting an interruption to his digging operations ; 
or the beautiful (though certainly objectionable) skunk 
may be leisurely enjoying an evening stroll along the very 
path which you are pursuing. But you should leave the 
latter decision, as well as the foregoing, to your broncho. 
He knows perfectly well that nothing on earth will hurry 
the movements of the skunk. He knows the terrible pro¬ 
tective measure that the skunk has at command in the form 
of a fluid which he can eject at will—a scent so horrible 
that a dog will sicken at the first whiff ! If it reaches your 
mount, he will be of no more use to you until he has cast 
his coat in the following season. If it reaches your clothes, 
you will have to strip, and proceed the rest of your journey 
in birthday attire if you have not a ready change of 
garments, for your fellow-men do not wish to fall sick each 
time they approach you with a view to conversation. 

Fortunately, a broncho is no fool. He understands all 
thes3 mysteries of the woods much better than you do. 
Trust him. He will run no risks to his own comfort and 
safety, or to yours. 

* * * * * * 

“ Well, what do you think of this blindman’s trail ? ” 
asked Rory over his shoulder after the journey had been 
pursued some distance. He was leading the way in Indian 
file, and all that Fred could see of his friend was a dark 
mass moving a little way in front of him. 

“ It’s a little bit creepy ! ” the boy laughed. “ But I 
am enjoying it all the same.” 

“ Good. It’s life to me—that’s what it is, younker, 
positive life ! Oh, you towns ! Think of men being shut 
up within walls when they might be here ! ” 

“ I fancy an electric arc-lamp would come in handy all 
the same,” remarked Fred in amusement, and Rory ejacu¬ 
lated In horror: 

“ Electric lamp ! Great Scott, boy ! That’s rank 
sacrilege—that’s what it is ! Have you no thought for the 
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tire-flies when you talk of electric light in their hearing ? 
It’s enough to make a glow-worm shut up his lamp for 
evermore.” 

“ All the same, it would be a convenience to \ye able 
to see where you are going,” Fred persisted. He had 
learned by experience that neither the trapper’s words 
nor tones were always intended to be taken at their face 
value. “This sort of thing is all very well if you happen 
to have the eyes of a cat ; but as I happen to be built 
differently—well. I’d welcome even a farthing candle, and 
chance hurting the feelings of the fire-flies.” 

Kory laughed. 

“Train your nose, sonny ! Rring up your nose in the 
way it should go—not upwards, as some I could menji< n, 
but downwards. An Indian can smell his way.” 

“And judging by my own experience "t a redskin at 
close quarters, it wouldn’t take any 
wonderful nose-training to smell an 
Indian himself a mile away. As a 
matter of fact, I feel as if I could 
smell one now—a sort of mixture of 
wood, smoke, sour fat, burnt feathers 
and toffee.” 

Again the trapper laughed 
at his young friend’s humour. 

“ You’re getting on ! You'll 
bo a first-class scout one of 
these days, for you’re right 
about the ilfcchies. You’ve 
hit the nail on the head.” 

“ Keally ? ” 

“ And truly. I 
can feel latitude and 
longitude in my 
nerves. That's the 
scout training does 
it. And I know 
that there’s an 
Indian camp ground 
not far away. It’s 
at the mouth of 
Serpent Creek.” 

14 Serpent Creek ! ” 
echoed Fred in de¬ 
light. “ Then, we 
are near the end of 
the trip ? ” 

“ H'm. Yes. Get¬ 
ting on that way,” 
was the dry response. 

44 About two more 
miles.” 

“Only jt w o 
more ? ” 

44 Until we reach 
Serpent Creek. Then 
it’ll be about eight 
more to Munroe’s 

ranch. We’ll get there to-morrow morning.” 

It is to be supposed from the grunt with which Fred 
received the latter information that the boy was not over¬ 
whelmed with delight.' You see, “ camping-out,” as it is 
understood in the Old Country, is very pleasant. There 
is a comfortable tent where a farm is within reach as a 
depot from which to procure daily supplies of butter and 
eggs ; where it is possible to obtain a decent wash at least 
once during tlie day. But it takes a little practice before 
camping for several days on some parts of the prairie 
becomes a source of enjoyment. Salt lakes are not the 
choicest for ablutions, nor is brine generally supposed to 
improve the flavour of coffee or tea. A saddle may be a 
comfortable pillow, but one’s day clothes are not the most 
welcome substitute for pyjamas. 

So, all things considered, perhaps it was not surprising 
that Holmes was looking forward to his arrival at 
* 4 Nowhere ” for other reasons besides doing a possible 


service for a friend. There arc few experiei*V's so 
unpleasant to cleanly persons as to be compelled' to remain 
dirty, as also, of course, there is nothing that dirt-loving 
people so heartily dislike as enforced bathing. 

It was just about this time— when Holmes was beginning 
to feel a little depressed at the unexpected prolonging of 
the journey—that there came to the boy’s cars the welcome 
(though still distant) sound of running water. It was not 
the musical tinkle of an infant stream, but the steady, 
mellow murmur that betokens the presence of patriarchal 
rivers—the deep bass voice of manhood that encourages 
one to expect great pools, rapids, cataracts and water falls. 


“ The Sas¬ 
katchewan ! ” 
i- e m a r k e d 
Stocks lacon¬ 
ically, a ?• 

though he had 
divined the 
question in 
Fred’s mind. 

“ A bathe ! ” 
was the joyous- 
reception of 
the inform¬ 
ation. 

“ We’ll camp at the ford to-night,” resumed Rory. “It 
ain’t a bit of good pushing forward in the darkness when 
we have a fine place at hand for water, fire, and rest.” 

Fred was only too thankful to know that a plentiful 
supply of water was at hand. He was indifferent to any 
other feature of the journey for the time being. It did occur 
to him, however, that he might have suggested proceeding 
later as far as the Indian camp, where it might have been 
possible to obtain a slight change of dietary. 

But before he had decided whether or not a suggestion 
under that heading would be approved, Stocks seemed to 
have read his companion’s thoughts again. 

“ There’s nobody likes a good square meal more than 
this child, though I’ve had a sight more practice with 
jagged grub than you have, sonny,” he said. “ But there’s 
good reasons for keeping to ourselves at present. You 
see, we haven’t a pimple of an idea what tribe these red¬ 
skins are. They might happen to be Chippeways. That 


“ With both hands he 

threw dust upon his head in token of great humility.” (See page 550.) 
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wouldn't be right down the best thing for our little 
picnic.” * 

“ Woidd the Chip^eways help Little Wolf ? ” Fred 
asked. 

“ I wouldn’t say that they would, though by the same 
token you never can tell one way or the other when it’s a 
case of redskin against pnle-face.” 

“ But I thought you told me that Little Wolf was an 
outcast from his people ? ” 

“ So lie is. Just that same. Don’t make any mistake 
about that. He’s an outcast right enough.” 

“ Well, then,” Holmes argued, “ I really don’t see what 
harm it would do if they did get to know what we are 
after—” 

“Not knowing the redskins. That’s just it. But you 
see, sonny, I know a thing or two of Indian nature. I also 
know that Shontayeega is a chief’s brother.” 

“ You think that his people would help him—against 
Munroe ? ” 

“ Not exactly. But 
they wouldn’t help us. 

That would be much the 
same thing as helping 
him, I reckon. No. 

We’ve got to figure out 
this business by c^r- 
selves. You can’t trust 
any nitchie once lie 
knows that one of his 
kin is wanted.” 

“ Wanted ? ” Holmes 
repeated the word with a 
laugh. “ One would think 
that you were a detec¬ 
tive, talking of ‘ wanting ’ 
people. Indeed, this 
whole business is rather 
like a page out of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes ! ” 

“ Sherlock Holmes ! ” 
came the sarcastic re¬ 
joinder. “ I guess that 
coon wouldn’t have cut 
much of a figure among 
Indians. He was a bit 
of a tracker in his way. 

I’ll admit—a bit of a 
tracker, mind you. But 
I guess Holmes would 
have been soon knocked 
off his perch if he’d had 
Indians to deal with. Shontayeega would have laid a 
blind trail that would have turned Holmes’s brain into 
churned milk. It takes a tracker born to it to spot Little 
Wolf at the right time.” 

Alas ! The speaker did not know r that Fate had fore¬ 
stalled man in the “ spotting.” Even at that hour the Sioux 
w’ere pausing in wonder at the edge of the muskeg ; even 
then some were kneeling by the unconscious object that had 
sent the renegade to his terrible death. 

“ Well, here’s the river at last,” the trapper then said. 

At these wo it Is, Fred flung himself from his horse. 

“ I am for the water if it drow ns me ! ” he exclaimed 
joyously. 

But a firm hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Wait a bit, sonny ; w T ait a bit ! That’s not the w r ay 
we do in the West,” was the kindly reproof. “ The broncho 
has done the hardest work, so the broncho gets the first 
quencher. ‘ See to the nag first,’ is the cow-boy’s motto. 
After that, you splash in the Saskatchewan till morning if 
you've the mind. There’s no fear of drowning, neither. 


The w’ater at the ford wouldn’t cover the little toe of a 
flea.” 

Fred was annoyed. But there was good sense in the 
trapper’s words. There was also sound justice, and Holmes 
was too manly not to admit both aspects. 

“ It seems that I’ve got a deal to learn,” he said, con¬ 
cealing his momentary resentment as best he could by 
yinsaddling, watering, feeding and picketing his horse. 
“ It’s decent of you to take the trouble to put me up to 
the wrinkles, Rory. It will save me from appearing an 
utter ass when I look for work.” 

“ Stick to these sentiments, my son,” returned Stocks. 
“ Keep to the bread and butter until you see the cake. 
Stick to the one girl until you find a better.” And then 
the man began to chant: 

“ There's only one that I prize. 

She has sweet and honest eyes, 

We’re a happy and carc-for-nothing pair ; 

Her coat is soft and 
glossy^ 

Her name is simply 
‘Flossy’— 

She’s my sweetheart, is my 
little broncho mare.” 

While Rory was trol¬ 
ling these sentiments in 
a more or less rasping 
voice, Fred^had stripped 
and plunged into the 
river, w T hich was not 
quite as shallow in parts 
as Rory had described 
it. 

Never, the bo y 
thought, had water felt 
so refreshingly cool. 
He felt like the dis¬ 
coverer of bathing. He 
dived and swam and 
splashed and laughed. 
And it seemed but a 
few minutes of joy 
before he heard his 
friend hailing him. 

“ W e11, younker ! 
Have you turned into 
a mink, that you’re 
going to live in the 
water ? How does 
the thought of coffee 
strike you ? And I’ve grilled some chicken wings 
that’ll taste like a piece of rainbow fried in sunbeams.’’ 

Dear, dear ! There was a pleasant ring in the announce¬ 
ment ! And that fragrant odour that came stealing through 
the bushes from the glow 7 of the fire beyond—it did smell 
nice ! There was little sign of discontent in the boy’s mind 
now 7 that the sharpness of hunger had manifested itself to 
whet the appetite. The cold water had rendered him in a 
fit state to tackle an oak stake or a rump steak—whichever 
came first. 

“ My hat ! How 7 quick you are ! ” the boy exclaimed 
as he stood up and shook the water from his body with the 
action of a terrier. “ Had a wash ? ” 

And a shave, and a shampoo, and a hair-cut ! ” was 
the answ T er. “ When supper’s to be cooked, it doesn’t do 
for everyone to take too long over the etceteras,—nor to 
do them too often over and over again. I guess one w 7 ash 
is good enough for Rory Stocks.” 

“ All serene ! ” laughed Fred. “ I’ll be w ith you in half 
a tick. And say ! That coffee does smell scrumptious 1 ” 


“ A moose may be disputing your right to intrude in 
the sanctity of his realm.” (See page 552.) 
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wrong brekfus!"' 


CHAPTER XVII. 

HOT ON 1 HE TRAIL. 

I T will be easily understood that the start from the ford 
next morning was an early one. 

So impatient was Holmes that lie would have been 
glad to have set out on the trail, without breakfast, at 
the first blink of dawn. But experience had taught him 
that the reception which such a proposition would receive 
from his present guide, philosopher and friend might be 
more frank than delicate. Kory Stocks, as we know, did 
not pause to pick out nice phrases with which to express 
an adverse opinion. Breakfast was therefore a foregone 
conclusion ; so Holmes had to swallow his impatience 
with less satisfaction than he swallowed the provender 
which Rory deemed necessary to sustain the body. 

But the boy was glad to fijid himself astride the broncho 
once more*. He was glad to feel the animal bending to attack 
the hill at the other side of the river. Gladder still he was 
when the prairie again began to slip behind him as, side 
by side with Rory, the wind whistled past his ears as the 
broncho cantered over the plain. 

And what a glorious moment it was when at last the 
horsemen paused for a breathing-space upon the brow of 
the Serpent Creek valley ! That was \i moment worth 
living for. 

“ There’s his shack,” said the trapper, pointing into the 
basin of the valley to where a small house stood before 
a background of poplar bush. 

Fred could hardly believe that the journey's end was 
indeed so near. 

“ It seems a very small house,” he remarked. 

“ Big enough for one man,” was the rejoinder. “ And 
lie's got an eye for beauty has our friend Jack Munroe. 

(To be 


With that sweep of grass in front leading down to the 
river, I guess there is no daintier building-site in the whole 
of Canada—no, nor in the Old Country either.” 

“ I wouldn’t like to say that—at least, the bit about 
the Old Country,” rejoined Fred, feeling that it was necessary 
to say something in support of the homeland. “ There 
are many fine places in England, you know.” 

“ Narev a doubt about it. And I’ll sav that it becomes 
a coon to stick up for the land it hat raised him. I wouldn’t 
think shucks of him if he didn’t. Same time, now,—if I 
was thinking of settling down like a limpet on one section 
for the rest of my natural, it’s just such another spot as 
this that I would hustle for. And ”—this with a sly wink 
to tease the boy—“ 1 don’t think that it would be in the 
Old Country that I’d look for it first.” 

“ Probably not,” returned Holmes promptly. “ When 
a fellow is hunting for his collar-stud, lie usually finds it 
at the bottom of the trunk, not at the top.” 

“ Maybe. Maybe. But the West is good enough for 
Rory Stocks .if Rory Stocks is good enough for the West. 
Now L guess we’d better be getting on.” 

The riders began to pick a careful path down the steep 
slope of the hill. It was not an easy journey, because the 
spurs which separated the ravines were composed mainly 
of loose sand and gravel down which the bronchos would 
slip a yard or two at a time. But the horses did not seem 
to object, so why need the riders ? 

“ Munroe must be either a very early bird or else a very 
lazy oi\e,” remarked Fred at this juncture. He had been 
examining the homestead as well as he was able from that 
distance. “ To all appearances there’s nobody about. 1 
can’t see any smoke and both window and door are shut.” 

“ That's so,” was Rory’s cautious reply. “ And what’s 
more, he hasn't milked his cows this morning.” 

Holmes laughed incredulously. 

“ Now you are making fun of me ! ” he said. “ But 1 
don’t mind. I’ll get a chance to return it when I’ve been 
out here longer.” 

But Rory’s face was quite serious. 

“ Indeed, no,” he said. “Can’t- you hear that bellowing? 
That’s cows ; and it isn’t the mothers calling their calves. 
It’s pain. They’ve not been milked.” Then ho added 
thoughtfully : “ It’s a bit’ queer—mighty queer. Jack 

Munroe’s a bit of a hustler. He knows the hour of the day 
when the best work is done.” 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t returned from Regina yet ? ” 

“ Looking for you ? Not likely. Guess you didn’t give 
the poor coon much hope of finding you, or of meeting a 
welcome if he did find you, which comes to much the same 
thing.” 

“ No—poor old chap,” ^aid Fred sadly to himself. “ H 
was a beastly thing for me to do. I know* now that Jr 
really meant to do the decent thing.” 

“ And you flung back the offer in his teeth. Well, well, 
we are all downright blithering idiots at times, and seldom 
are we so blithering as when we think we’re mighty wise.” 

concluded.) 


Hard and Difficult ? 



ARD things make for grit ! 

See you fight for it ! 

Easy ’tis to ‘‘ flabby ” grow— 
Spirit slack and weak and slow : 
Easy 'tis to sit and laze 
As if life meant summer days ! 
But, if vou'tl ho fit for work. 
Hours of training never shirk ! 


By LILLIAN GARD. 

Is this true, I’d like to ask ! 

Do you think big things are done,— 
Do you think bit fights are won,— 
By some poor dc’i sleepy head 
Who would rather doze instead ? 

( Jet up quickly ! Brace your will ! 
Some grand purpose you’ll fulfil ! 
Never flinch nor cringe nor fear,— 
Map your road out firm and clear 1 
Often case is glamour-lit : 

But the hard things track us grit 


Quito content to amble on 
Till your youth is nearly gone ? 

Quite content to <k skimp ” your task ?— 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “ Boy's Own ’* Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O JV’-ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage I2d.) must be prepaid- 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges. Is. each, post free. 


AT TURN OF THE TIDE. 


Bird life in general is full of wonders. And concerning sea¬ 
birds nothing is more surprising than how the birds unerringly 
come in shorewards to feed so soon as the tide begins to go down. 
How* do they thus time the turn of the tide ? For the hour of 
high water is different every day. 

Anyway, the fact remains that such is their procedure. At 
high-water time, may be, not a single bird is to be seen on a 
particular strip of coast line. The tide turns, the feeding grounds 
amongst the rocks begin to be exposed. Promptly birds begin to 
arrive, singly, in twos and threes, then, very likely, in flocks. 

Very interesting it is to watch the sea-birds feeding. It affords 
quite a change from observation of the birds of our meadows, 
hedgerows and moorlands. 

Needless to say, the watcher should be equipped with a pair 
of field-glasses. Some prefer a telescope, an instrument which 
is more frequently to be met with in seaside places, and which 
a visitor can sometimes hire 
for use during his stay. 

Failing better equipment, a 
pair of opera glasses will 
3 erve. 

Rendered inconspicuous by 
a patchy background of rock, 
sand, shingle and seaweed, 
a feeding or food-hunting 
sea-bird is often very difficult 
to locate. Sometimes, too, 
he is down and then gone 
again without much waiting. 

Those being the conditions, 
you will find it a useful 
accomplishment to he able to 
more or less completely focus 
your glasses the while you 
are raising them to your eyes. 

It is a little trick that can soon be learned, and once acquired 
you make the adjustment without really knowing that 3011 
are so acting. 

A capital position for the sea-shore observation of birds is the 
edge of a cliff that is not too high. If 3 011 can find a bush or 
tuft of vegetation that will shield 3011 from view of the birds 
an the shore below\ so much the hotter. 

Choose an unfrequented part of the cliff that is reasonabl 3 ' 
Far removed from road or pathways Down below r on the shore 
ihould be a good feeding place for the birds, such as rocks ex- 
X)sed at low tide and well covered with marine vegetation. 


If this be interspersed with small patches of sand or shingle 
the site will be ideal. 

You should take up 3 -our position while the tide as yet still 
covers the foreshore. So doing, yx>u will be able to note the 
birds as they arrive, which is often a considerable assistance. 
Once a bird is down and is feeding amongst the weeds and wrack 
it is often exceedingly difficult to distinguish. Indeed, your 
only intimation of its presence may likely enough he afforded 
by its getting up and flying awa>\ And this, of course, is not 
at all what you came out for. 

Identification of the birds will probably have to be done by 
the aid of books. It is a delightful sUnty. A brief list of some 
of the birds may be helpful. That, though, I shall have to put 
into a separate paragraph. 

Coast Birds to be Looked for. 

Included amongst other birds that are more or less common 
around our coasts are the following :— 

Common Cormorant .—A splendid swimmer and diver, and 
awkw'ard walkfer on land. Flics fast, with neck outstretched 
like a duck. 

0 ystcr - Calc he r .—Fou n d where 
rocks alternate with stretches 
of sand. You may hear its 
sharp shrill whistle. When 
hunting for food it keejm 
busity on the trot. 

Dunlin .—Has less fear of man 
than most others. Runs 
lightly over the sand or ooze, 
finds a tit-bit, aild runs on 
for the next. 

Common Redshank .—A heavy, 
rather erratic flier, anti 
usually searches for food 
while wading. 

Common Curlew .—Has a shrill 
Tide.” cry, that sounds much as if 

it were trying to whisth? its 
name. Difficult of approach, 
as it is very wary. Feeds at low tide, and goes off inland in a 
flock, when the feeding-ground is again covered. 

Common Guillemot.- -This is a bird to listen for as well as to 
watch. For sometimes it indulges in a variety of weird noises, 
groaning and then mowing like a cat. But it nearly alwa 3 r s 
keeps out to sea, and it is on the sea that 3011 should look 
for it 

Our various gulls I have previously described in these pages. 
Those 3 , ou may ver 3 r likely see are the Black-headed Gull, 
Herring-gull, Lesser Black-hacked gull, Great Black-backed 
Gull, Kittiwake. 
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Otherwise described as the Blue Imperial, this is a newer 
variety of rabbit that is rapidly becoming widely known. Both 
as an attractive pet and from a utility point of view it can be 
recommended. Dark blue in colour, the chief attraction of the 
Imperial lies in its splendid coat of short length fur; this coat is 
beautifully lustrous anti glossy. Without any grooming what¬ 
ever, and with just ordinary feeding, the coat shines liko silk. 
Indeed, as a well-known judge of rabbits has put it, “ gloss 
seems to saturate them.” The Imperial is such a pretty rabbit 
that, regardless of its proved qualities as a table variety, its 
increased popularity is assured. 

It is laid down as a law that, as regards bodily build, the 
Imperial should much resemble the Belgian Hare, though it 
should not be quite so racy in style. The body is long and 
graceful, with legs that may be said to be on the short side of 
medium length. They must not, however, be too short, so as 


bask on the beach. He knows from observation that later in 
the day the shore will be frequented by many people. So at 
certain states of the tide it is in the very early morning that seals 
come to land for a pleasant snooze, dreaming on dry 
sand or shingle at tlie edge of the waves. This they sometimes 
do at what are ready crowded and popular summer resorts. 
Often, when the tide is high, seals may be seen fishing in shallow 
flats that are near to quiet parts of our coast. At such times 
they are usually in pairs. But curiously enough, when seals 
come ashore they almost invariably do so singly. 

“ Seals be rare hangers-on.” 

So some of the fishermen will tell you. Which means that when 
the boats are trawling in waters not so very deep the seals will 
persistently follow the boats. Dragging over the sand, the trawl 
disturbs many fish that it fails to catch. It is some of these fish 
that fall to the share of the seals that follow the net. 

As the seal is an inveterate foe to salmon and sea-trout, a 
small reward is in some districts offered for its destruction. In 
most instances, though, the seals that visit our coasts do so 
without danger to themselves. At rare intervals one of them 
may be captured on the shore, and borne off to useless captivity 


to make the rabbit look 
stumpy. Head long and 
narrow, with alert car¬ 
riage. Eyes deep blue 
and very bright and 
quick. The ears should 
be long, set fairly close 
together, of erect 
carriage, and not too 
round at the tips. Feet 
straight and well formed 
and free from bars. The 
entire demeanour of the 
animal should impart an 
idea of inherent vigour, 
denoting a rabbit that 
is very much alive. 

The coat of the 
Imperial is exceedingly 
soft and bright. In a 
way this rabbit is an 
offshoot of the Angora 
family. &o the coat- is 
not intended to be too 



in some municipal or 
other aquarium. But, 
fortunately, that is the 
fate of but few of these 
really harmless crea¬ 
tures. The possibility 
of seeing a real live seal 
in its natural freedom 
adds a distinct extra 
attraction to any holi¬ 
day spent by the sea. 

* * * 



As last month, the 
Field Club competition 
entries maintain a high 
standard. The essays 


short. The value of this 
breed as a fur-bearing 
variety is emphasised 
by the fact that it has a 
thick undercoat, much more densi 


Blue Imperial Buck 

(Prize-winning rabbit belonging to Mr. S- T. 
in wool than is the case with to 


“ Cavalier.*' 

Thwaite, Child wall Liverpool.) 
be congratulated on 


the 


and drawings submitted 
for May displayed a 
capital variety, and 
again competitors are 
general excellence of their 


most other kinds. One way and another the Imperial seems work. The prize-winning Nature drawing depicted a Red 
to be a rabbit that comes as a boon to mankind. For, as a Adrrfiral butterfly, showing the wing coloration both above and 
certain fancier recently recorded, it is “near perfection for below, with a portion of the scales magnified, and also the insect’s 
pet, pot or pelt.” Imperials are full grown at eight months. eggs. The essays, as might be expected, dealt mainly with Spring 
There are some boys who prefer a broken-coloured rabbit. subjects. The following is the Prize Award : - 


Others vote solid for a self; that is, a rabbit that is self-coloured, Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : -Robert Humphrey, 
or of one colour only. For those young fanciers who come 30 , West Parade, Peterborough. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
within the second category there is no more suitable rabbit Drawing: L. Searle, “ Brancepeth,” Part View Road, Berk- 
than the Imperial. Being, as it is, one of the more recent breeds hamsted Herts. 


of rabbit, the judges are not yet all quite agreed as to its precise 
points. For myself, I would advise you particularly as to two 
additional precautions when purchasing an Imperial. First : 
see that the blue of the fur goes well down to the roots of the 
hair. Second : make your choice from a strain that has a 
largo tail, a tail that is thick, long, and broad. 

Our photograph is of the prize-winning Blue Imperial Buck 
“ Cavalier,” which is the property of Mr. S. T, Thwaite, of 
8, Well Lane, Childwall, Liverpool. 


Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books; Clarence 
Brenchley, 5, Springfield Road, Wimbledon ; C. J. Wrtght, 
“ Me!inn,” Derry Downs, St. Mary Cray, Kent; Dorothy 
BaStin, 7, Upper Redlands Road, Reading; E. K. Parker, 
Nightingale House, Mill Street, Mildenhall, Suffolk ; P. Heal, 
Baylins Farm, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : George Wool- 
latt, “ Ponthorpe,” Bexley Road, Erith ; Harry NicnoLL, 9, 
Milton Street, Tuel Lane, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks; Job Kojay, 


* * * 


o. North Street, Winlaton-on-Tync, Co. Durham ; Dallas G. 


Bowen, 2(>, Sheen Gate Gardens, East Sheen, S.W. 



When holidaying at the seiside a good many interesting facts 
concerning the natural history of the coasts may be picked up 
during chats with fishermen. Some of these men are acute 
observers of the ways and habits of the living creatures that 
come within their ken. 

Many fishermen know a good deal about- seals. They will 


Specially Commended : J. G. Ruther, Bexhill ; Norah K, 
Turner, Totton ; Edgar Wilkinson, Bradford ; W. W. McVittie, 
Smyrna ; W. Stevenson, Ballymina ; .1. A. McGilchiist, Purlev ; 
J. G. Stooke, Birmingham ; J. Dickinson, Johannesburg ; Alan 
Richardson. Hi^hfield ; Roy Wain, Campbelton ; W. Burfield, 
Ardingly : A. G. Hutchison, Aberdeen ; W. S. Gilbert, New Cross, 
S.E. ; Anthony G. Knight, Brondesbury Park, N.W. ; Robert 
Todd, Opotiki, New Zealand ; Rognvald Thompson, Lerwick, 
N.B. ; Frank Richardson, Highfield, near Wigan ; W. I). Hall, 
Seaview, I. of Wight ; Robertson Young, Blairgowrie ; E. V. M. 
Lewis, Natal. S. Africa ; A. J. Newson, Greenwich, S.E. ; M. 


tell you that the seal is much commoner around our coasts than McDonnell, K. McDonnell. Queenstown, Cork ; Edward Chick, 
is generally supposed. The seal is not a lover of human society. Kilkeel, Co. Down; William Lavelle, Clifden, Co. Galway; 
But he is very fond of fish. And when the fish “come in,” the seal R. Wilson, Stirling ; D. MacCulloch, Bridge of Allan ; Lawrence 
follows them close inshore. Then, too, the seal likes an occasional Booth, Greasbro', Rotherham. 
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Queries and Answers 

M. B. Read.— The fossil is an ammonite, as you suggest, and seems to be an 
excellent specimen of its kiud. 

Granite. —In t his mat ter a geological map will help you little. The best plan 
is to join a local club of geologists. You can generally hear of such by 
inquiring at your local public library. Find out where there are sand or 
chalk pits. The proprietors of these will usually give permission for 
geologists to examine the excavations. 

V. Eley.— (1) A specimen of Equisetum, or Horse-tail, a wild plant now cul¬ 
tivated principally for the reason that it grows well under trees. (2) 
Certainly, like rabbits, the young have their eyes open. (3) “ Wild 
Flowers,’* price os., published by Cassell A Company. 

lt.G.A.C.—(1) The golden-crested wren isarcsident, and is generally distributed 
throughout Great Britain. The fire-crested wren is more rare, it being 
but a casual visitor. (2) The tree-creejjcr’s nesting time is April onwards. 

if. Mki.lok, —Get a copy of the “ Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price 2s., of 
Messrs. Adlard, 23, Bartholomew Close, K.C. 1. There is a good chapter 
concerning colcoptera. 

F. E. Stick ells. —Leave the goat-moth caterpillars absolutely alone. You 
arc already fortunate in having induced them to enter the wood, and you 
will spoil everything if you disturb them or attempt to tamper with the 
cocoons. Remember that the " hatching out " is all a lottery : the moth 
may emerge this season. And, possessing two, you may not have long 
to wait. Anyway, with a pair of caterpillars or cocoons, as the case may 
be, “ in the wood,” you have a prize. 

M. Pitts. —Probably it was not a grasshopi>er that you heard. The butter¬ 
flies were such as had l>een hibernating, and had been brought back to a 
state of activity by the warm spring sun. 

Beginner.— You must look up all those facts for yourself. Good books on 
the subject are: ‘‘The Rabbit,” price Is., of Poultry Press, Ltd., 154, 
Fleet Street, K.C. 4, and “ Rabbit Keeping,” price Is. (id., same address. 

P, H. Meadows.— As to cheap butterfly cabinet and botanical press, write to 
Messrs. Watkins A Doncaster, 3fl, Strand, W.C. 2. 

A. Hodges. —For silkworms’ eggs try the natural history department of 
Messrs. G a mage, of Holborn. But you must remember that for all such 
things there is a season. 

Arthur Morrall.—A mole can be kept in a large tub of earth. But lie must 
have *LrJy earthworms a day, or, as a prisoner, he will starve. 

F, B. I). SMITH. —For silkworms’ eggs—see answer to A. Ifodges. above. The 
name and address you refer to ” of a butterfly and moth farm ” i* Mr. J. 
W. Newman, Bexley. Kent. There is an insect house in the Zoological 
Gardens, but 1 have never heard that eggs, caterpillars or cocoons, 
can be obtained from it, 

A. Camp hell. —-Get a copy of “ Fancy and Pot Mice,” price Id., from ” Cage 
Birds” Oflice, lf>4, Fleet Street, K.C. 4. 

Frank Pigh.—S ec reply to A. Campbell above. Gamngcs, of Holborn. have 
usually fancy mice for sale. Get a copy of the weekly paper *' Fur and 
Feather,” and you will see many advertisements of fancy mice. 

FRANK Cook. —Your photographs of rooks’ cgg> and curlews- eggs are exeelknt. 
though you must remember that in the case of a dark egg it is quite "lost ” 
when shown against a dark background. But the pictures are really very 
good. And they, naturally enough, add much to the interest of your 
notes. Keep on with your work on these lines. 

* ho ltd Douglas. —You are feeding the pigeons wrongly. Do not give the 
hemp-seed. The staple diet should be of good maple ]>eas, tares aud 
wheat. Small Indian com is also suitable not too freely giv«*n. Hemp, 
canary and linseed should ho only given ns an appetiser now and again. 
Get a copy of “ Pigeon Keeping for Beginners,” price 2s. tkL, from 
"Fur and Feather ” Otliee, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 

.f. G. Mitchell. — The best information I have seen as to the dwarfing of trees 
ami plants was given in some articles published in the ’* Exchange and 
Mart.” The address of that journal is Windsor House, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, K.C. 4. 


WHAT TO DO: AUGUST. 

I. —At the seaside or perhaps in London, take a peep 
at a black-headed gull and you will see that it really 
ought to be termed brown-headed, for its head, nape and 
throat are of chocolate-brown colour. This is tlie gull 
that comes up the Thames to London in crowds from 
now until the spring, and its habits, dashing flight, and 
notable markings make it well worthy of observation. 

II. —Privet hedges are coming into bloom, and, when 
the flowers are fully out, form a potent attraction to the 
whole family of moths. Note the shape of the privet leaf, 
which is of the simple form that is known as lanceolate. 

III. —In privet hedges look for the caterpillar of the 
privet hawk-moth, which also feeds on guelder-rose, hop, 
lilac and ash. The vapourer-moth is often common, with 
one white spot on each rusty-brown forewing. Straw under¬ 
wing has underwings of clear straw colour, with brown 
edge ; broad bordered underwing is distinguished by a 
"ide, velvety, dark bund on the orange of hind wings. 

IV 7 .—Many of the butterflies arc of the same kinds 
as were seen early in the season, fo’r this is the time of 
second broods. You may now get that small copper 
for your collection'; of which bright little butterfly, 
haunting sunny, open spaces, there are probably three 
broods a year. 

V. —In the autumn the beetle-hunter should work 
steadily ut dense tufts of grass that gf-ow on light, sandy 
or loamy soil. The beetles are down amongst the stems, 
or are even hidden away in the roots. Take with you 
a large white handkerchief or square of linen or calico, 
and over this well shake out the tuft of grass, if necessary 
breaking it up with the lingers. Pick up the beetles as 
they bolt for liberty aud pill-box them for carriage home. 

VI. —Seeding-time is now, and you may seek for and 
collect interesting specimens of the seeds of various 
plants. To study the formation of a seed, soak it in* 
water for twenty-four hours, then leave it for two days 
on dump cotton-wool or blotting-paper. It will then poel 
readily, and you can dissect it with a sharp knife. Use 
of your magnifying-glass will greatly ^assist observation. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 
own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not 
exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk .price 6 d. post free. Suitable 
lor wearing oo the cap or sleeve. 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograplus, 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

List or Prizes for Selection Cameras, maimifyiiig-glawies. 
collecting-cases, fishing-rods painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountai -pens, pocket-knives, poeket-com passes, insect-cases, 
butterfly-nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows : k ‘ If successful, I should like to 
liava a [insert name of article here] as toy prize.” 



B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 

fMade In metal for coat 
* wear. Price Is.} 





If r *. *sr K. G. Smith. The 

^^'7 distance be- 

ZfZjkJ r ' i tween any two 

/ '. 1 0^^ planets must de- 

v i— ^> *r jximi on their 

''—\, position in their 

''" orbits as well as 

on their dis¬ 
tance from the 

sun. The mean distance of Mars from the sun is 141 

million miles, that of Jupiter is 483 million, the difference 
being 342 million. The mean distances from the sun of 
the other planets mentioned by you are: Uranus, 1782 
million ; Neptune, 2793 million ; Mercury, 3tf* million, 
and Venus 67 million. The Pons-Winnecke comet was 


Pharaoh.—Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of St. Martin’s Street, 
and The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
the Haymarket. publish several books on the subject ; write 
to them for their list of such. 

K. E. Kershaw.— There are four veterinary colleges : The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C. I ; The Royal Veterinary College, Camdon 
Town, London, N.W.l ; The Royal Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh ; and the Veterinary College, Buccleuch Street, 
(Glasgow. Write for particulars to the Secretary at each 
college. 

T. C. Bradley. —The paper for negatives mentioned in the 
cutting you enclose would probably be heard of at Messrs. 
Griffin's in Kemble Street, Kingsway, W.C. 1. 


sighted in April. K. Simsbury. —Apply for information to the registrars of the 

IJ. J. Firth. - Particulars of the Royal Air Force are obtainable universities you think of matriculating at, 

by writing to the Secretary of the Air Ministry, Kingsway, t J. Seals.—A George the Fourth penny in good preservation 
London, W.C.2. is worth threepence. 


Y7. J. Henry.- Shooting punts were painted grey before the 
war, why should they not be painted grey now ? Wild 
fowl are not so easily taken in by dazzle-painting as we are, 
so cover up your red, black and yellow and try in the old 
style. 

E. B. Jack. -Both parts are out of print and only obtainable 

second-hand. No parts are sent abroad unless the postage 
is prepaid as well tvs the price. 

F. E.—Oil your boots with castor oil : that is the best oil for 

the purpose, but it is expensive. 

Ciia Collector aid A. Smith. 1. Probably a reproduction 
of a Roman coin, as no ancient coins were electroplated. 
2. A current native coin of North Africa, as shown by the 
Solomon’s seal, that is, the two interlaced triangles : it 
is equal to a halfpenny. The date is the Mohammedan 
one, and is 1868 of the Christian era. 3. A skilling of 
Charles the Seventh of Denmark, worth threepence. 
4. Not clear enough, o. A current Greek five-lepta piece, 
worth a halfpenny, a lepton being a Greek centime. 6. 
Shilling of Elizabeth, worth half-a-crown. 7 and 8. Kruger 
coins, worth half as much again. 9. George the Third 
shilling of 1787, worth a quarter more. 10. James the 
First shilling, worth half-a-crown. The XII stands for 
twelve pence. 11. Penny of Edward the First, w’orth a 
shitting, or more if in good preservation. 

J. H. Jordan and G. B. Carrington. 1 to 4. Roman coins 
that can bo bought at sixpence each. 5. They are current 
gold coins. 6. Take them to the Manchester Museum 
and show them to the curator. If genuine they are valuable. 
7. All Edward the Seventh coins are still current. 8. 
Cartwheel twopenny piece, 1797, worth sixpence. 9. Silver 
three-halfpence, worth threepence. 10. Shilling of 1817, 
worth fifteen pence. 11. Half a farthing,worth a penny. 
12. Dime, worth sixpence. 


W. Lawrence.- A half-farthing of 1844 is worth a penny. 
A Bristol farthing of 1632 is not a coin, as no farthings 
were issued during the Commonwealth although patterns 
were prepared. 

H. Oxley. —A George, the First half-guinea of 1717 in fair 
preservation is worth a guinea. 

J. B. T. Cross. —Messrs. Bassett Lowke, of Holborn, can supply 
the steam piping, safety valve and steam cock for the model 
steam launch referred to in our last volume. The two last 
are number 00, Tve believe. In any case, the smallest 
on sale would bo wanted. Do not be bound dowm by any 
hard and fast rules. If you can’t get 1/16 in. piping (it 
w’as on sale at 2d. per foot before the war) get the smallest 
possible and make the “propeller” end smaller by filling 
with lead and then making a pin-hole in it. The funnel 
and the rudder can be bought ready-made. But the latter 
could be quite easily made at home, and any old bit of 
tubing if not too heavy would do for the former. Messrs. 
Bassett Lowke, Benetfink’s, Clyde Model Dockyard, Stevens 
Model Dockyard, Gamage’s add other model engine places 
advertised in “B.O.P.,” all fist tlie fittings used on the model 
launch in question. 

P. L. Arrowsmith. If your adversary has advanced or.o of 
his pawns to the fifth square, and you move one of your 
pawns in either of the adjoining, files two squares, he is 
entitled to take your pawn cn passant, as though you had 
only moved it one square. This capture can only be made 
by pawns. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,** 
4, Boiverik Street, London, E.<.’.4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ ('orrespondcnce.” 4a space is limited, only those queries that arc 
of general interest to readers trill be ansicered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Interloping 
Chameleon : - 
“ Excuse rao, 
I saw him 
first! *’ 


SARCASTIC. 

Thu motor-car had broken down. A pair of legs protruded 
from beneath the works and occasionally noises and muttered 
i m precat ions were hea rd. 

“ Break-doufci ? ” asked a passer-by. 

“ Oh, no ; only playing hide-and-seek among the works,” 
came the muffled, but sarcastic reply. 

But the questioner was not easily driven away. 

What horse-power ear is she ? ” 

4 ‘ Thirty,” came the terse reply. 

” What appears to be the matter ? ” 

44 Well, you see,” said the owner of the car, crawling out 
from underneath, red in the face, “ twenty-nine of the horses 
have bolted and the remaining one is too upset to answer 
futile and asinine questions.” 


The otiier Saturday the 
office sw'img open and there 
the ' counter, upon which 
paper with the written J 
match. Leaning over / 
young urchin, with a / 
standing on tiptoe in / 

“ Will yo’ be sure to V 
we’ve won ? ” asked J 
“ Yes, ” was the / a 
But the lad still / hu 
To humour him, / the 
anything else he / want 
his damaged / optic 
44 Aye ! yo’ / may pi 


y the / door of a newspaper 
there / appeared a dirty hand on 
ich / fluttered a piece of dirty 
>n / result of a junior football 
/ the counter, the clerk saw a 
/ particularly shocking bad eye, 
/ order to reach the coimtcr. 
\ put it in next Setterda’, becos 
J the youngster. 

/ . answer. 

/ hung about, as if loth to leave. 

/ the clerk asked him if there was 
wanted. Whereupon, pointing to 
optic he replied :— ✓ 

may put in as vveel, * Rough play.’ ” 


An Englishman wlio was awakened at midnight in a Vienna 
Intel by a porter knocking at his door and telling him the place 
was in flames, showed great coolness. 

44 How far has the fire got along this corridor ? ” he asked 
without moving. 

44 As far as number 20, sir,” was the reply. 

44 And what number is my room ? ” inquired the Englishman. 

44 Number 100, sir,” answered the porter. 

4 * Then, wake me again when the lire reaches number 97!” 
cried the voice from the bed. 


AND THEN-1 

44 Uncle, 1 ’ said little Johnny, “ tell me how you charged 
w ith your war-horse up the hill at the head of your troops.” 

“ Well,” said the battle-scarred veteran, ” I mounted 
the fiery animal, drew my sword from its scabbard, 
ro»e in my stirrups, cried ‘ Forward ! ’ and sank the J 


igc K 






/ EXPLAINED. 

The / schoolmaster was explaining things to the 

boys in / his class. 44 For instance, I want to introduce 
water / into the house. I turn it on. The pipes and 
every / convenience are in order, but I get no water. 
Gan / any of you tell me why ? ” 

/ He expected the children to see that it was 
/ because he had not made a connection with the 
/ + main in the street. 

( 1/ The boys looked perplexed. They could not sec 
W why the water should refuse to run into his premises 
j after such faultless plumbing. 

/ “ Can no one tell me what I have neglected ? ” 

/ reiterated the good man, looking at the many w ondering 
/ faces bowed down by the weight of the problem. 

“Iknow T ,” squeaked one boy at last; 44 you don’t pay up.” 


TOOK THE HINT. 

At the top of a very steep hill a young cyclist dismounted one 
line morning and addreased an old fellow who w*as breaking 
stones by the wayside. 

14 Can you tell me where John X. lives ? ” he~asked. 

44 John X.,” repeated the old fellow. 44 Don’t know him ! ” 

44 Don’t you ? ” was the rejoinder. 44 Why, I thought every¬ 
body round hero would know r John. He’s a young fellow about 
my own age, and lives in this district somewhere. He’s a cyclist 
and a clever one, too. Why, lie's ridden down this hill scores 
of times.” 

44 Oh, he hev’, hev’ ’e,” returned the old man. 44 In that 
case you might find ’im at the bottom o’ the hill there.” 

44 What ? Are there some houses there, then ? ” 

Ip 44 No,” was the grim response. 44 No ’ouses. Only 
V a cemetery.” 

Then the cyclist understood, and he decided to walk 
down that hill. 


Professor Wing-hunter:—“ Mine, I think t” 


spurs deep in the quivering flanks of my gallant st^ed.” 

44 Yes,” exclaimed the boy breathlessly. “ Go on, uncle. 
Tell me the rest of it.” 

“There isn’t any more to tell, John,” said his uncle, with a 
pensive sigh. ** The horse balked ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize ot A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the vr2nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must bo 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The w inner of this month's competition is Eileen Parses, 
Greenfield House, Bath Road, Stourbridge, for the storyette 
entitled 44 Sarcastic.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by the Avem:e Press (L. Vvsott Gill & Son. Ltd.), S5<>?, Drury La 





When Nicholson Kept the Border. 

A Tale of the Mutiny Days. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “The Stolen Grand Lama,” “‘Sinclair of the S:outs,” “Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” etc-, etc. 

(Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PULWAR KHAN'S TREASURE. 


KEEPING stealthily forward 
the Cockney found himself 
within what appeared to be 
the courtyard of a large 
building. A wooden barrier, 
now flung to one side, was 
evidently the gateway. 
Massive rough-hewn blocks 
of stone formed a wall or 
breast - work. Occasionally 
the fitful gleams of a torch 
could be seen through the 
barred windows of the rough 
mountain fortress-residence 
immediately in front. As Jock and Jim waited near 
the gateway the sound of rapid firing somewhere down 
the Pass awakened the village to a new activity. Voices 
could be heard in many directions, and presently 
the crackle of jezails made an uproarious answer to 
what was clearly the signals of returning tribesmen. 
.Women and children ran in and out of the many stone 
buildings which the blaze of many torches now outlined 
with wonderful distinctness. In a few minutes the street 
fas crowded with excited armed men and shouting women. 

“ We’re in for it now,” whispered Jock to his big 
comrade. “ What must we do ? ” 

To retreat down the Pass was as impossible as to 
advance up the street through the clamouring tribesmen, 
so the tliree comrades did what was the only course. They 
VOL. xliii. tart 11 - 


skulked along the darkest side of the courtyard and only 
desisted when they found themselves blundering into a 
number of huge dogs, which were busily engaged in devour¬ 
ing the flesh and cracking the bones of some unfortunate 
sheep which had somehow fallen into their fierce jaws. 

“Look out, Jim!” exclaimed the Cockney. “These 
brutes will chaw a donkey up as readily as a sheep. Com© 
this way.” 

In his anxiety Oldrovd darted to one side and tumbled 
over a stone trough which lay in his way. 

“ I’ve broken my shin,” he growled. 

“ Stay where you are, if you are lying flat,” said Jock 
hurriedly, as the noise of footsteps sounded within the 
house. “ Lie down, Cockney, there’s a crowd rushing 
into the courtyard.—Get down—flat ! ” 

Luckily the Khuttuks who were running out of the house 
had only one torch among them and this was being carried 
high, otherwise nothing could have prevented the discovery 
of the three comrades. The tribesmen were eager to 
welcome the returning Pulwar Khan and his followers, 
and thus for nearly half-an-hour the big house was prac¬ 
tically deserted. 

Rising cautiously to his feet Jock peered forward. 

“ We’re in a hole, Jim,” he said at length. “ We cannot 
go into the road and we dare not stay here.” 

“ Try the house,” returned the little Cockney decisively. 
“If the worst comes we can barricade ourselves in-” 

Tt Ay, if there’s grub, and something to drink. We’d 
make a poor show in a stone room with Afghans hammering 
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at the doors, and no grub except what we’ve got on us at 
present, ” said Jim. “ If we must try the house w-e must 
find out where the grub is kept.” 

“ Here goes,” said Jock, darting forward, for already the 
torches of the oncoming crowd were making the street as 
bright as daylight. “ Follow me, boys-” 

They slipped into the wide door-way and found themselves 
in a square entrance hall from which a number of passages 
opened out. The place seemed deserted. 

“ Barricade the door, Jock, imtil we find a place to lie 
up in,” whispered Oldroyd. 

‘ Shut it, but do not barricade it, you fool.” exclaimed 
the Cockney. “Do you want to give the game away at 
the start ? Shut the door, and I’ll get a torch or some¬ 
thing to give us a bit of light, and then we 
can choose a place.” 

The massive door was swung to, and the 
Cockney", plucking a torch from an iron bucket 
hanging on the wall, thrust it into the embers 
of the fire which was burning on a stone 
hearth, and soon the comrades saw the 
passages before them. They chose the widest 
and moved swiftly into it. A number of 
hanging skins showed where doorways were in 
the wall. The sound of snoring coming from 
one room showed that the place was not alto¬ 
gether deserted. 

They pressed on, being stimulated by the 
sound of heavy kicks upon the outer door 
and the roar of voices. The Khuttuks were 
filling the courtyard, and a number were on 
the point of entering the house. The comrades 
soon found themselves in a very large room, 
in the centre of which a massive table laden 
with food and dishes seemed to show that 
preparations had been made for the enter¬ 
tainment of the owner. • With a wonderful 
unanimity, each man grabbed what took his 
fancy and provisioned himself with all the 
readiness and skill of an old campaigner. 

Several swinging lamps threw a .subdued 
light over the room. 

“ Pull that curtain aside, Jock,” said the 
Cockney hurriedly. “We dare not stay here, 
and the passage seems to end in this room.” 

“ This is a sleeping-place, by what I can see of it,” was 
the reply. 

“ This is a store-room,” exclaimed Oldroyd, holding up 
the torch, which he had snatched out of the hand of the 
Cockneys and peering behind the only" other curtain in 
the room. “ It’s full of chests and sacks like a warehouse. 
Big enough to hide us for a bit, and if it isn’t, it’s the only 
place we’re likely to get now. Inside, for y our lives, boys, 
in another minute the Afghan villains will be in the room.” 

Hardly" had the torch been extinguished and the curtain 
swung before the entrance when Pulwar Khan, hot and 
dusty, followed by some of the lesser chiefs, bustled into 
the room. The noise they made was deafening, for every 
man was talking excitedly to the women whose clamorous 
tongues were shrilling out welcome. The store-room, for it 
chanced to be Pulwar Khan’s special granary and provision 
store, was one of the most extensive in the little fort, and the 
three comrades had little difficulty in finding cosy nooks 
wherein to hide. It was significant of their character that 
as soon as they found shelter each man began to tackle 
the provisions he had seized. 

“ What are you doing, Jim ? ” whispered the Scot. 

“ Feeding,” was the reply. 

u So am I. What’s the Cockney doing ? ” 

“ Feeding—what else is there to do ? ” came the answ er 
from somewhere in the darkness. 

Half-an-hour later Jock heard something moving very 
stealthily in a distant part of the store. 

“ What’s that. Jim ? ” he w hispered 

“ Sumraat moving.” 

So I should think, yc gowk.” 


“ Why did you ask, then ? ” 

“ Shut up. Where’s Cockney ? ” 

“ Goodness knows ! Choked himself, likely, with over¬ 
feeding. They are making an unholy row- in the room where 
the grub is.” 

“ Are you there, Scotty ? ” came a hoarse whisper out 
of the darkness. ' “ I’ve been trying to find out if there’s 
a door to this place. I reckoned there must bo one, for 
they would hardly bring all this stuff in at the front door. 
I have found it, and, by Jingo, it opens from this side. Wo 
can got out when we have a mind, if it isn’t locked. There 
are bars which can be slung across it, iron bars, and a lock 
which we’ll have to force. Stuff that is brought in will 
come through that door, stuff that goes out w ill go through 
the curtain we came in by. Perhaps they have 
bars outside as w ell.” 

“ All right, Cockney, wait until to morrow. 
I’m going to sleep.” 

“ So am I, Jock, good-night, or good¬ 
morning, whatever it is.” 

In less than five minutes the reckless, 
indomitable comrades w"ere sleeping as quietly 
as though they had been in a cottage in far¬ 
away Britain, and Pulwar Khan and his 
followers in their wild, fierce merriment 
did not cast even a shadow upon their 
dreams. 

In the morning the Cockney w"as aroused 
by hearing the chink of coins being counted 
upon a sheepskin which had been thrown 
over a table in the room where the feasting 
had been held. Without disturbing his 
companions the little man crawled quietly 
through the rows of bags and, choosing his 
opportunity, made several slits in the curtain 
which hung over the entrance to the store¬ 
room. Peering through one of these he saw 
Pulwar Khan, with soveral well-filled little 
bags before him, busily counting piles of 
glittering rupees. A complacent smile was 
upon his face and he fingered the silver with 
an almost affectionate care. He was not a 
very skilful counter for he went over his task 
again and again before he satisfied himself 
that the amount was correct, and besides, 
five thousand rupees take a good deal of counting. 

When he had completed his work he tied the bags care¬ 
fully, and sat quietly looking at them. At length he rose 
and, taking up a bag in each hand, walked towards the 
curtain. The Cockney slipped like an eel dowm the passage. 
Coming upon Jim Oldroyd, he placed his hand over the 
Yorkshireman’s mouth. 

“ Say a word, Jim, and I'll choko you ! ” he hissed. 
“ Where’s Jock ? ” Leaving Oldroyd he crawJed to the 
Scot and treated him in the same way. Jock nearly 
precipitated a tragedy, for lie had been dreaming that he 
was engaged in some deadly strife with scores of hairy- 
faced Afghans and that one had grabbed him by the 
throat. 

“ Old Puhvar Khan is coming in, you wooden-headed 
Scot,” whispered the excited'' little Cockney. “ Don’t 
make a sound or a move imtil he goes awaj'. He has been 
counting his money, rupees by the thousand, all in bags—” 

“ Money ! ” W’hispered Jock. “ Money—thousands of 
rupees ? ” 

“ Aye—in bags.” 

“Good old Bill Gaunt,” mutbred Jock. “You will 
soon be avenged. I’ll have Pulwar’s life and liis money, 
us well, the murdering villain—Where is he ? ” 

The light of the room, streaming through the oj en door¬ 
way, revealed the Khuttuk chieftain with the bags in 
his hand. Pulwar Khan walked quietly along the passage 
for about ten feet or so, and, placing tlie bags on the floor, 
opened a heavy chest which stood near some bags of grain. 
It was one of the ordinary Afghan chests in which rice 
and grain w"ere stored. No oue would have suspected that 



GOINS AND 
THEIR STORIES. 

XXXI.—NewKnp- 
land is a name litt le 
| iiscd to-day. We 
have many colonies 
still new, but when 
the coin shown here 
was minted Britain’s 
colonies were few in 
number. This district 
became Massachu¬ 
setts, and is now, of 
course, a part of the 
United States of 
America. A collec¬ 
tion of coins of the 
early settlers in 
America—those Pil- 
trrim Fathers and 
their children who 
crossed the ocean in 
the ■^layHower'*—is 
of extreme interest. 
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it was being used for the purpose of keeping money. In 
a few minutes Pulwar Khan had deposited his wealtli in 
what looked like a secure hiding-place, and the curtain 
once more shut out the light. 

Next morning there was a very considerable stir in the 
fortress and village of Pulwar Khan. Two of the principal 
men had been mysteriously strangled in their well-guarded 
houses, a number of sheep had been slaughtered by being 
driven over a precipice, and a strange sickness had broken 
out in the village. When Pulwar Khan interrogated three 
or four of his immediate followers he discovered, to his 
intense dismay, that shrouded figures had been discerned 
hovering about his house and that weird voices had been 
heard shrieking vengeance against the Khuttuks. 

“ Were thev men ? ” blustered the angry but alarmed 
Chief. 

“ Allah alone knows ! ” was the reply. “ We think that 
they were the devils which harried and terrified our villages 
several moons back. We hoped that 
they bad departed. Now, O Pulwar 
Khan, it seems that they have 
returned and, though we be brave 
men, we cannot fight against djinns 
and demons.” / 

The superstitious terrors which had 
formerly shaken -the Chief returned 
with redoubled force' and Pulwar 
Khan remembered with dismay his 
starvation diet of a few months back. 

“ Allah defend us ! ” he muttered, 
looking nervously 
over his shoulder. 

“ What are we if 
devils choose to 
attack us? ” 

His further speech 
was broken into by 
the sight of a man 
i mining swiftly along 
the road which led 
from the Plains. 

By his speed it was 
clear that he was 
the bearer of an im¬ 
portant message. 

Brushing some wait¬ 
ing tribesmen aside, 
the runner halted in 
front of Pulwar 
Khan. 

“ Gotxl news, O 
Pulwar Khan,” lie 
said when he had 
recovered his breath. 

“ The famous and 
holy Green Mullah 
comes to visit the 
Khuttuks of these 
mountains. He comes to pray and teach. I left him 
two miles away and he will be here within an hour.” 

“ The Green Mullah ! ” roared Pulw’ar Khan, slapping 
his knee with a gesture of fierce triumph. “ He comes 
at a time when he is needed badly. No demon can stand 
against his holy presence. He will call upon Allah and 
deliver us from our tormentors. Allah is good to us.” 

“ He will depart before he can do us much good,” sugges¬ 
ted a wily-faced Khuttuk, with a frown. 

For several minutes the chieftains stared at each other, 
and Pulwar Khan tugged at his tangled beard. 

44 He comes without our invitation,” he said at length, 

“ but he will not depart without our permission. If he 
has power to drive the demons away we also have power 
to induce him to stay with us.” 

There was an undercurrent of menace in his words and 
the chieftains gazed at him with fierce, questioning eyes. 

Oh, Pulwar Khan,” said the w ily-faced Ahmed Hifan, 


“ thou art a true leader of thy children. Our villages have 
suffered hard things because of these mysterious djinns and 
demons. Our Mullahs arc not holy enough to fright them 
away. Now’ Allah is sending us the best of all his holy 
ones. Must w r e use the gift for a little while and then send 
the Green Mullah away ? Nay, it would be despising the 
goodness of Allah.” 

“ Say on, Ahmed Rifan, speak quickly w’hat is in thy 
mind.” 

“ Our villages are full of strong, brave men. We 
have much cattle and grain, but we have no holy place, 
no sacred tomb where true believers can gather when they 
need new strength of soul. This is what is in my mind. 
Let us build a tomb for this most hoi}’ Green Mullah, and 
thus keep him with us for ever. Alive, he can only bid the 
demons depart, but when he is dead he can follow them 
and scourge them to the dark places whore they dwell. 
Mis tomb will become a place of pilgrimage, and our 
Khuttuk villages w ill for ever be blessed.” 

i, Ahmed Rifan, hut 
what say thy 
brothers ? ” 

The whispers 
which were at once 
exchanged showed 
that the chieftains 
were all in agree¬ 
ment with the 
suggestion. A ven¬ 
erated tomb of some 
great and well-known 
holy man would bo 
the envy of every 
tribe along the moun¬ 
tain fronti r, and 
where could a 
greater Mullah than 
the Green Mullah bo 
found from Kabul 
to Mecca ? Pulwar 
Khan brought their 
thoughts to a focus 
by a few’ words. 

“ He shall sleep 
with us. my brothers, 
and his resting-placp 
shall be there.” Ho 
pointed to the open 
space beyond t ho 
courtyard, and somo 
time before the tur¬ 
ban of the Green 
Mullah was seen, the 
manner of his assas¬ 
sination had been 
agreed upon. It was 
to be within the 
room of Pulwar 
Khan. Ahmed Rifan, Mahmoud Khan, Akbar Ali and 
Pulwar himself were to beguile the Green Mullah and 
lull any suspicion he might have, and each man w’as to 
have the honour of striking a deadly blow. 

John Nicholson hail made up his mind for a dangerous 
business in thus entering the Khuttuk stronghold, but ho 
had never dreamed that his peril would arise from so 
unexpected a quarter. If his disguise w’ere not penetrated 
by Pulwar Khan he reckoned upon tvorming his way into 
the confidence of the chief and of somehow obtaining an 
opportunity of taxing him with his perfidy in the matter 
of the casket, and then, by the exercise of his strength and 
the declaration of his name, to bluff his way through the 
tribesmen, taking Pulwar Khan as his hostage for their 
good behaviour until he had gained the Plains in safety. 
He entered the courtyard w T ith the stride of a conqueroc 
and the pride of a Mullah of highest rank. 

Pulwar Khan and his chieftains greeted him with the 



with several 

well-filled little bags before him.” {See page 56 1.) 
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lowliness of devout believers who hailed with joy the com¬ 
ing into their midst of so renowned a holy man. They 
welcomed him with all their hearts and vied with each 
other in their offers of hospitality. They pretended to 
bo disappointed when Pulwar Khan declared that in no 
house save his own should the holy Green Mullah Tie 
sheltered. 1 

“ Allah has brought blessing to my abode this day,” 
the Chief said, with a profound obeisance. 44 My 
house and all within it is at the bidding of the Green 
Mullah.” 

Nicholson salaamed to the chieftains and followed 
Pulwar Khan through the heavy portals of his fortress. 
The three men loosened their knives in their sheaths and 
prepared to follow. Suddenly the Mullah wheeled round. 

“I must see Pulwar Khan alone,” he said calmly, and 
yet with a commanding tone. 44 Abide in the courtyard 
until ye be summoned.” 

They hesitated and looked for some direction from 
Pulwar Khan. 

44 Food is being prepared, 0 Mullah ; these be my leading 
men, who will be proud to wait upon thee.” 

“ It is near the hour of prayer,” returned Nicholson. 
44 To pray is better than to eat. Let the meal be prepared 
for after the sunset prayer. Till then I must pray and 
meditate. Holiness is not gained by careless observance, 
O Pulwar Khan. Send them away. After noon-day 
prayer and rest I have something to say to thee, alone. 
There are great events pending, and if thou art to win 
greater honour and possessions my words must sink into 
thy ears alone. Send them away.” 


Pulwar Khan was superstitious, avaricious and curious, 
and there was something in Nicholson’s way of speaking 
which touched all these el lords of his being. He waved 
his hand to his chieftains. 

“ The feast will lie after sunset,” he said significantly. 
“Go ye, and prepare.” 

He led Nicholson into the large room, and, pointing 
to a curtain hanging on the right, near the centre of it, 
said: “ Within, there is a rest-room, where prayers may 
be said and rest obtained.” 

“ Thou art truly hospitable, O Pulwar Khan ; disturb 
me not '(or three hours. After that time I will come here 
to speak With thee alone.” 

He raised the curtain and stood for a moment on the 
threshold, raising his hand in salutation. Then he dropped 
the curtain behind him and Pulwar Khan turned away with 
a salaam and a muttered curse. 

His language would have been still more lurid if he 
could have seen what had been going on in the store-room 
where the three British soldiers were busily engaged rifling 
the grain-chests wherein the Khuttuk chief had depositee! 
his bags of rupees. They had hailed the good news con¬ 
veyed by the Cockney with delight and could hardly restrain, 
themselves from forcing the locks a few minutes after 
Pulwar Khan had quitted the place. Caution bade them 
take ample time for they, knew that alert ears would soon 
detect any unwonted sound. After the chests had been 
forced open they quickly removed the bags, and. while 
Pulwar Khan and his comrades were discussing the fate 
of the Green Mullah they were chuckling with delight as 
the chink of silver gladdened their hearts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIGHT IN 

OCK, you thief, dare we strike a 
light in this dark hole ? I 
must have a look at the 
rupees. The feel of them is 
more than mortal strength 
can stand. ’ 

44 There’s jewels as well or 
I’m a cockney ; diamonds, 
pearls and carbuncles.” 

“ Pimples, you mean,” 
chuckled a voice somewhere 
near. “ This would be a 
heavenly j)lace if there was more 
light. I wonder if the old villain has any more of these 
money boxes running about. I wish I had a thousand 

pockets. I’d be jammed with rupees-” 

44 Whist, Scotty ! you whisper like a thunderstorm. 
Shut up. There’s someone in the big room. I can bear 
them jabbering. Lie quiet till I crawl up to the curtain 
and take a squint at them.” 

Jock and Jim Oldroyd lay, hardly breathing, while the 
Cockney made his observation. 

44 It’s old Pulwar and an ugly black-faced son of 'a gun 
with a big green turban on his head. A priest by the 
look of him. I wish I knew the lingo. He went into a 
little room where a curtain is hanging and old Pulwar came 
away gritting his teeth and cursing like an old tom-cat. 
I thought at first that he was coming to have a look at the 
money-bags. Lucky for him that he didn’t. I’d have 
knifed the old scoundrel before he’d got ten yards down 
the passage. Something is in the wind. Have you got 
everything out of the chest ? ” 

44 Every single thing, Cockney, and a hand full of splinters, 
scraping around the bottom of it.” 

44 Fill it up with grain, then, and jam the hasps down 
and fasten the screws. He might come to have another 
look, and it wouldn’t do to let him see an empty chest.” 

When this had been done the three comrades carefully 
gathered their bags of rupees together and once more 


THE CHAMBER. 

crawled into the lair which they had chosen as a sufficiently 
secluded hiding-place. A few hours later the rattle of 
bars being removed from the outside door start let! them. 
The sound of creaking, as though a heavy lock were being 
forced, next apprised them that someone was about to 
enter the store-room from the village street. They could 
not see what was happening, but a few minutes later the 
door was quietly closed and the outer bars replaced. 

Straining their ears to catch the slightest sound, the three 
comrades heard hoarse whispering and the shuffling of 
feet. Something clinked as though a weapon had slipped 
out of a belt. In order to make sura of the Mullah, Ahmed 
Rifan had sent a number of Khuttuks into the granary 
to join in the tragedy when the signal was given, and had 
ordered them to rush through the curtain as soon as there 
was need. Four of them were the most skilful hunters in 
the village and known to be expert with their weapons. 

It took the three comrades some time to realise that a 
number of Khuttuks were crouching in the darkness only 
a few yards from where they themselves were lying. 

44 They are after us, sure enough,” whispered the Cockney, 

44 After rupees, more likely.” 

44 Look out, Jim, you are tickling my nostrils with your 
hair. I’m bound to sneeze in another minute.” 

44 Cut his throat, Jim ; we can do without a sneezing 
Scotty.” 

Jock did not sneeze but a physical earthquake seemed 
to be shaking him. 

44 AH right, Cockney, y«u wait till I get my hands on 
you.” 

One of the Khuttuks had caught the sound of whispering. 
Without saying anything to his comrades he lay for a few 
minutes as though considering the situation,^ and then, 
drawing his knife, crawled away. He could hardly have 
told what he expected to find, and he had made a very 
considerable search before his ill-fortune led him into the 
alley where Jim Oldroyd was lying. The big Yorkshire- 
man felt him before he heard any footsteps. The Khuttuk 
stumbled against two big feet, and, with lightning speed. 





“ The Green Mullah leaped back, and, swinging his heavy staff around his head, brought it down 
with a sounding smack upon the wrist of the Khuttuk.” [See page 566.) 
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drove his knife where he thought a man ought to be stand¬ 
ing. It buried itself in a sack of grain, for Jim was lying 
on the ground. « 

Before the Khuttuk could raise his hand for a second 
stroke something struck him in the chest. He fell back¬ 
wards and what seemed to be a steel collar gripped him 
around the throat. His legs were held tightly, and in a 
short time he collapsed and lay still. Jock had caught 
him from behind, while the big feet of the Yorkshireman 
had almost staved in his ribs. 

“ That was sudden,” muttered Jim. “ Where did the 
chap come from ? ” 

“ Ah, where lias he gone to ? ” whispered the Cockney. 
“ Life’s made up of puzzles.” 

“There’s more of them,” said Jock, who was busy stripping 
the clothes from the unconscious Khuttuk, “ And another 
of the floors may be coming to look for this* one. What 
sort of an Afghan do I look, boys ? This long robe and 
skin cloak will just about suit my style of beauty. You 
might take me for old Pulwar Khan.” 

While he was speaking he was getting into the Khuttuk 
gaib, and if there had been light enough to see, his comrades 
would have beeq able to judge. 

“ Have you got ’em on ? ” whispered the Cockney, with 
a suppressed giggle. 

“ Rather ; if you saw me you’d know it.” 

“ You’ll know’ it, too, as soon as they begin to waken 
up, my boy. Them as lie down with dogs get up with 
fleas. Oh, you’ll know it soon enough ! ” 

The Cockney knew what he was talking about, for it is 
a bold thing to put on clothing which has been worn by 
an Afghan, and Jock soon had cause to regret his haste 
in donning the disguise. A sharp attack of what the Cock¬ 
ney called “ flea-bitis ” nearly drove him frantic. At 
length a murmur of voices came from the large room. 
At first two deep voices seemed to be engaged in earnest 
conversation, and then, after about ten minutes, a perfect 
uproar burst out. There were shouts, the noise of trampling 
feet, a clash of weapons and the sound of heavy falls. 

“ A heavenly scrap is going on in old Pulwar’s room,” 
exclaimed Oldroyd, as he started to his feet. “ What 
an unholy row they’re making. By gum, w'hat was that ? ” 

Clear above the confusion came the sound of English 
words: “ Confound you, you treacherous villain, take 

that! ” The intonation seamed to be a familiar one, although 
the listening comrades were at a loss to say where they 
had heard it before. Jock, however, was certain that he 
knew it well. 

“ Do you hear that, boys ? ” he said in an excited 
whisper. “There’s someone among ’em who can speak 
English and it seems to me that I’ve heard the voice 
before.” 

The tumult continued, and the curtain which hung before 
the store-house was flung aside and torn down as the 
waiting Khuttuks sprang to the help of Pulwar Khan 
and his chieftains. 

A brisk fight was going on between the Green Mullah 
and his fierce opponents. How he escaped death was a 
marvel, for, from every side, knives w T ere thrust out at him. 
John Nicholson had been in many dangerous places, but 
he had never been in a hotter fight than that which was 
raging around him in Puhvar Khan’s room. He had been 
taken unawares by the treacherous chief, for he had hardly 
spoken a dozen words before Ahmed Rifan, Mahmoud Khan 
and.Akbar Ali glided quietly into the room followed by 
some half-dozen well-armed Khuttuks. The Green Mullah 
had taken the precaution of standing with his back to 
the wall, and as ho leaned on his heavy, long, iron-shod 
staff, his quick eves soon took in the threatening features 
of what was likely to prove a very awkward situation. 

Although Nicholson was brave to the highest degree, 
he could not help feeding that he had been foolish to venture 
alone into the lion’s den. His alert mind had weighed up 
the perils which were likely to beset him, but with all his 
experience of the mountains he had not thought that his 
greatest danger would arise from his supposed sanctity. 


To prefer a dead saint to a living mullah was something 
which would only occur to the mind of a superstitious 
Afghan. It never struck the mind of John Nicholson. 
Consequently, the fierce storm which broke out upon him 
took him by surprise and the only explanation he could 
give was that Pulwar Khan liad not forgotten the incident 
in the Durbar tent, when the face of the chief had been 
rubbed in the dust by his stalwart orderly. 

When Ahmed Rifan sprang upon him with his gleaming 
knife upraised, the Green Mullah leaped back, and, swinging 
his heavy staff around his head, brought it down with a 
sounding smack upon the wrist of the Khuttuk, and, 
forgetting his assumed character in the wild excitement 
of the moment, shouted out in English, “ Confound you, 
you treacherous villain, take that! ” The next moment 
lie was the centre of a bitter struggle. The Khuttuks 
had thought to settle the business with their keen Afghan 
knives, and had left their pistols behind them. They 
regretted their folly when they saw how swiftly the terrible 
iron-shod staff was swung in all directions, and, as man after 
man went down stunned and bleeding, the furious survivors 
saw that other weapons were sorely needed. 

They were greatly encouraged when a number of eager 
Khuttuks dashed through the curtain which hung at one 
side of the room, and the sharp popping of pistols, and a 
cry from the Green Mullah, showed that the new comers 
had weapons which would neutralise the effect of the 
long staff. These were the men who had been placed 
in ambush by Ahmed Rifan. Pulwar Khan snatched 
a pistol out of the belt of one of his men and awaited the 
opportunity which he knew would be certain to present 
itself in the course of the fight. The Green Mullah, with 
all his brave agility, was bound to give an opening in his 
task of repulsing the attacks which pressed him in front 
and on the right and left. 

Already some crimson stains were showing on the front of 
his flowing robes, and his bright eyes roved hither and thither 
over the furious faces of his adversaries. Whenever a 
man raised his pistol the indomitable Mullah made a step 
toward him, and the long staff claimed another broken 
wrist or arm. Meanwhile, an angry dispute was going on 
in the dark recess of the store-house. Big Jock was itching 
in more wavs than onev for the sound of an English voice 
had roused his curiosity, and a fight had always a strong 
fascination for him. 

“ It’s an Afghan, I tell ye,” said Jim, tugging at his 
comrade’s skin coat. “ Let them fight it out among 
themselves. You’ll only get yourself stuck, and, besides, 
it will give the show away.” 

“ Afghan or no Afghan,” was the reply, as Jock drew 
his knife, “ any man who speaks English deserves to be 
helped, and if it’s the big chap with the green beard I’m 
going to give him a leg up. Besides, it’s a beautiful scrap, 
and I’ll never have a better chance of avenging old Bill 
Gaunt. Let me go, Jim-” 

He tore himself away, and the next minute a wild-looking 
Afghan of giant proportions dashed into the midst of the 
fray. 

“ Who spoke English ? ” he shouted as he glared around, 
his vicious-looking knife making a flashing circle in the 
air. 

“ I did,” said Nicholson. 

“ You’re the man for me, then,” replied Jock, springing 
towards him. “ Come qn, you dirty Afghan pigs, and 
I’ll let daylight into you. Hurrah for auld Scotland! 
Look-out, Pulwar, old Bill Gaunt’s friends have come 
to ask how old Bill met his death.” 

“ There’s not much of the Khuttuk about you, my boy,” 
said Nicholson grimly, as a smile lighted up his face. 

“ And there’s not much of the Khuttuk about you, either, 
my son,” was the reply, and the next instant Mahmoud 
Khan went down for ever, with a knife-thrust which a coat 
of mail would hardly have turned aside. Pulwar Khan 
replied by a shot which tore through Jock’s arm, and 
made him howl with pain. The fight now settled down 
into a conflict of intense bitterness, for the Khuttuks 
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were roused to fury by the stout resistance of the two 
men, and their momentary hesitation at seeing what they 
took to be a fellow-tribesman fighting on the side of the 
Green Mullah gave way to unbridled wrath. 

A heavy-handled knife flung with deadly precision 
from one end of the room flicked a piece of flesh out of 
Nicholson’s cheek, and was shattered to pieces against 
the stone wall. Again, there was a wild yell from the direc¬ 
tion of the store-room, and Jim Oldroyd and Cockney Joe 
sprang through the door-way and fell like furies upon 
the cliiefs and their followers. Pulwar Khan went down 
from the effects of a terrific blow from the clenched fist 
of the Yorkshireman. 

“ That’s one for old Bill Gaunt ! ” Jim bawled, as he 
drove furiously into the crowd which was menacing his 
comrade and the Green Mullah. 

The Khuttuks now realised that, somehow' or other, 
British soldiers had penetrated into their stronghold, and a 
fear that there were more to follow’ made them beat a 
hurried retreat. They crowded toward the main door¬ 
way, and in a few' minutes the 
room was emptied of all the 
Khuttuks, save those who were 
lying dead or unconscious. 

“Bar the door, Jim,” 
shouted Jock, wh< 
busy tying a 
bandage round 
his wounded 
arm. “ Block it 
securely; they 
will be back in 
five minutes. 

Look out ; old 
Pulwar is begin¬ 
ning to open his 
eyes.” 

“ Put these on 
him,” exclaimed 
'the G r e e n 
Mullah, pulling a 
pair of steel 
handcuffs from 
his robes and 
throwing * them 
to the Cockney. 

“ He’s w orth 
more to us alive 
than dead. Fas¬ 
ten his hands 
behind liis back.” 

Joe turned 
Pulwar Klian 
over, and in less 
than a minute 
had snapped the 
handcuffs on the Khuttuk’s wrists as smartly as a 
London detective would deal with a clever pickpocket. 

“ Where did an Afghan mullah get a pair of English 
bracelets from ? ” he muttered, as he helped Jim to barri¬ 
cade the door. “ Tliis Is a queer place. I expect dirty 
old Newgate will be showing up when we get into the 
street. If we ever get there ! ” he added. 

A shot rattling through the window behind them, and 
narrowly missing Jock, showed that the dangerous business 
was now’ entering upon a new* phase, and the sight of 
malevolent faces glaring at them suggested the need of 
an adequate shelter. 

‘ T Into the store-house, boys,” shouted Cockney Joe. 
“ Light some torches and hurry along to make the big 
floor secure, or we’ll be having the Afghans in on us agaiu.. 
Come on, your holiness,-” 

Without w aiting for a response. Cockney Joe and Oldroyd 
I lurried into the store house and made the big door secure 
by fastening tlie cross-bars and dragging a number of 
corn-chests to form an effective barrier. Nicholson fomiu 


a howl of water and tied a bandage around his wounded 
cheek. It was only a slight wound, and a hasty examina¬ 
tion showed that the shoulder wound was also only on the 
surface. 

“ Strip these fellows,” he said, pointing to two of the 
prostrate Khuttuks. “ It will be best for your comrades 
to wear the native dress until we get clear away. Luckily 
they have come off without a scratch.” 

“ They won’t come off without a scratch when they get 
these on,” exclaimed Jock with a grin. “ I’ve worn the 
Khuttuk togs for some hours now, and I’ve had a lively 
time. They are a dirty lot, these Afghans, saving your 
presence, as an Irishman would say. Here, Jim, his 
reverence says you and Joe must wear these togs until 
we get safely out of this hole. Slip them on, my boy. if 
they are big enough to hide your ugly carcase. You’ll 
make a beautiful Afglian, and Joe will look like an angel. 
There isn’t a single flea in the whole wardrobe.” 

“ Scotty, I know w hat you are,” growled Jim, a 
quarter of an hour later, as he scratched himself 

vigorously. 

“ I once got a 
prize in the Sabbath 
School,” replied Jock 
with a spacious grin. 

“ Perhaps you did, 
but you can’t speak 
the truth, for all 
that. You said there 
wasn’t a single flea 
in these dirty togs.” 

“ There isn’t; they 
are all married, and 
with large families!’* 
A sudden move¬ 
ment on the part of 
the manacled Pulwar 
Khan drew the 
attention of all to 
the chief. He was 
lying near the chests 
which had been 
rifled, and as the 
flickering light of the 
torch fell upon them 
he seemed to have a suspicion that 
perhaps the Englishman who had 
made so sudden an appearance from 
the store-house might have been 
tampering with his most cherished possessions. 
The thought added fuel to the flame of his 
anger. As he realised how helpless he was he 
ground his teeth with rage, and cursed the 
Green Mullah with all the resources of his 
very extensive vocabulary. 

John Nicholson had recognised his orderlies on 
the instant tlint Jim Oldroyd and Cockney Joe had dashed in 
to the fight. For a short time the Khuttuk garments worn 
by Jock had prevented his recognition, but Nicholson now 
knew' the three soldiers and surmised that Brian Trevone,' 
anxious for his welfare, had detailed the men for the dan¬ 
gerous duty of following-up and protecting their Chief. 
And yet the fact that they had not allowed a single expres¬ 
sion to escape them as to his identity puzzled 1 i n. 
He determined to refrain from any disclosure of his true 
personality until he knew a little more. 

The peril of their situation would undoubtedly increase 
as the minutes went by, for the Khuttuks held, the key 
of the situation so far as numbers and weapons went. 
Nicholson knew’ that rival chieftains w’ould be scheming 
to take the place of Pulwar Khan, whom they would imagine 
was killed, and ambition and a burning desire for vengeance 
w ould certainly arouse the wildest passions of the Khuttuks. 
He darted one of his keenest looks at the Chief and prepared 
to make a direct attempt to secure the jew r els which he 
believed w r ere still in his possession. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


WAS IT A MAN OR A HORSE? 



about your lingo, so 
about ours.'* 


HEN Pulwar Khan had recovered 
sufficiently, Nicholson turned 
abruptly to the soldiers, and 
asked them if they understood 
the Khuttuk tongue. 

“ Not likely,” said the 
Cockney. “ Who wants to 
jabber that lingo when there’s 
plenty of good English about ? 
You were wise when you 
picked up enough English to 
carry on a talk with me and my 
mates. We know nothing 
it’s lucky you know something 


It. is well,” returned Nicholson gravely ; and, turning 
to Pulwar Khan, the Green Mullah began a conversation 
which soon elicited eager replies from the Chief. 

“O Pulwar Khan,” said Nicholson, “holy men and 
learned moulvies, such as I am, find out many things 
which the wrong-doer would like to keep hidden. It has 
been revealed to me that the misfortunes which have 
befallen your tribesmen and villages have arisen from the 
fact that you have been meddling with holy things. You 
purchased some jewels from a Farangi soldier whom you 
afterwards murdered and robbed. His body w r as flung 
into the river. In order to open the sacred casket and 
abstract the jewels contained therein yon caused a jeweller 
of the Peshawar Bazaar in Lahore, Ham Sivashi by name, 
to be kidnapped and brought to this place. He showed 
you how to open the casket, and he also was murdered 
on his way down the Pass. His body, pierced with bullet - 
wounds, was taken out of the river. Some months later, 
O Pulwar, When mysterious voices and strange events 
began to terrify you and your people, and men and women 
died in agony and cattle were swept away by unknown 
diseases, you conceived the idea of getting rid of the casket 
by selling it to Jan Nikkulscyn for a great sum. You 
came down from the mountains and Sought his camp 
on the plains.” 

“ I went to the Jirgah, thou lying Mullah, because I was 
summoned to it by Sahib Nikkulseyn. I went to sell 
no caskets and-” 

“ I speak no lies, Pulwar Khan, and thy heart knows 
what happened at the Jirgah. You deceived Jan Nik¬ 
kulseyn by selling him a casket from which the sacred 
jew r els had been stolen, and made him play the fool before 
the holy Brahmin, who had been seeking the treasured 
things all over India. It is. dangerous to deceive Jan 
Nikkulseyn ; he has a long arm and a memory which never 
forgets.” 

The anger manifested by Pulwar Khan was so furious 
that the three soldiers expected that, manacled as he w as, 
he would make an attack on the Green Mullah. 

“ Knock the Khuttuk on the head, Jock, afore he does 
any mischief,” said Jim. 

“ He doesn’t know 7 how to kick, and he can’t hit w 7 ith 
his hands behind his back. He can only bite, so if he 
wants a bit of his reverence let him take a mouthful,” 
returned the Cockney with a scornful laugh. ‘‘All this 
talking is no good for us. We’ve got w f hat we want stowed 
about in these lively togs, so the sooner they stop their 
jawing, the sooner we’ll begin to make a move. There’s 
an unholy row going on outside—hark to the yells of 
the blackguards ! ” 

The sound of shots being fired, the barking of hundreds 
of dogs, and the yelling of an infuriated crowd would have 
caused most men to question the desirability of making 
any move, but the three soldiers seemed to trouble no more 
about what was waiting outside than a policeman would 


trouble himself about an unruly infant school. A shower 
of heavy blow’s upon the stout door of th^ store-house 
showed that the crowds were getting impatient. 

- “ Go at it, you beggars,” growled Jim, “ the door 

will stand. Now then, your reverence, finish what you have 
got to say to that Khuttuk pig. We are going to make 
a move.” 

“ It will bo to your death,” said the Green Mullah 
quietly. “ You would not be able to take ten steps before 
you would be cut to pieces by that crowd. Our safety 
depends upon Pulwar Khan. Let me finish what I have 
to say to him.” 

“ Get on with it,” returned Jim. 

Pulwar Khan had by this time mastered his rage. 

“ 0 Mullah,” he said, “ you are a w ise man anti we 
wore mad to attempt to kill you. We wanted a holy 
tomb in our village so that the foul demons which have 
been troubling us might be kept away. We ought to have 
shot you when you were coming up the Pass, then there 
would have been no trouble, and you would have gone 
straight to Paradise. If the jewels were not in the casket, 
it is true Jan Nikkulseyn was deceived, but so was I. 
The English soldier who sold me the accursed thing said 
that the jewels were inside and, fool that I was, I believed 
him. I swear by the holy Prophet that he came to no harm 
by 7 me nor by my men. Ram'Sivashi was a fool and deserved 
what he got. Few' men go out of the Pass with life. He 
told mo the sacred jow 7 els wero in the casket, although he 
refused *to try to open it. I believed him, and w-hen I 
sold the casket to the Sahib (whom Allah curse for causing 
a vile pig to rub my beard in the dust!) I thought I was 
selling him everything he wanted. I have not taken any 
jewels nor have I seen them. This I sw’ear on the 
holy Koran, and if I lie, may dogs defile my father’s 
grave.” 

Nicholson saw that the Chief was telling the truth, for 
his earnestness precluded the thought that he was trying 
to deceive. 

“ The casket was opened by the Brahmin holy man,” 
said Nicholson, “ and there was nothing in it but some 
paltry bazaar trinkets, and Sahib Jan Nikkulseyn had 
been defrauded of five thousand rupees. You will be wise 
if y T ou send that smb to him, 0 Pulw T ar Khan.” 

“ He paid for what he got, let him abide his bargain,” 
muttered the Chief, looking in the direction of his rifled 
troasure chests. “ The rupees are mine, and I wall keep 

them. ” * 

“ You may not be able to keep your life, Pulwar Khan.” 

“ I love my life, O Mullah, but I do not hate my pos¬ 
sessions.” 

“ Money has sunk many a soul, O Pulwar.” 

“ The heavier the burden, the quicker the death. If 
I must sink, let me sink quickly. When Jan Nikkulseyn 
asks for the money I may consider the matter; until 

then, I keep what I hold.” / 

What Nicholson would hitve answered was interrupted 
by a heavy crash, and the door of Pulwar Khan’s room 
was bui*st open and a crowd of Khuttuks swept into the 
place where the conflict had been waged. 

A tall truculent-looking tribesman, brandishing an 
Afghan knife, came in on the crest of a wave of yelling 
fanatics. There was a curious pause when the imposing 
form of the Green Mullah was seen standing in the doorway 
of the store-house. Men in the rear tried to press forward, 
but Multab Ali, their leader, shrank back, as the blazing 
eyes of the Mullah challenged any further advance. They 
watched the Mullah, as a crowed of wolves might gaze 
on an angry lion, but quailed all his words. 

“ Sons of the Khuttuk mountains, is folly never to fly 
away from you ? What madness has filled the minds 
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Of brave men that a holy Mullah, who has eaten salt and 
broken bread with them, cannot find the hospitality 
and peace he seeks in a Khuttuk village ? Think 
you that you can harm me, who am a servant of 
Allah and of Mohammed his Prophet ? Throw aside 
your weapons-” 

“ We seek Farangi dogs who have crept into our village. 
Give them to us, O Mullah.” 

Who art thou ? ” 

“ I am Multab Ali, chief in the place of Pulwar Khan 
who has been slain. What he could not do because of 
weakness, I can do in my strength. My brothers,” he 
continued, turning to the crowd, “ tell this Mullah that 
the strong man lias taken the weapon which has fallen 
from the nerveless fingers of a weakling, and that this 
village has found a Chief who will lead it to glorious 
victories.” 

There was a sudden rush from the darkness of the store¬ 
house as though an angry bull elephant had been struck 
with a dart; a bent burly form slipped past the Green 
Mullah, and, a moment later, the redoubtable Multab 
Ali was knocked breathless by flic bullet-head of tin* 
furious Pulwar Khan which had 
struck him in the w r aist-belt with 
the force of a cannon-ball. Pulwar 
could not use his hands, but lie 
discovered that a thick skull could 
do splendid service if it landed in 
the right place. 

14 Thou vile dog,” he yelled, 
stamping upon the prostrato 
Khuttuk. “ Art thou the strong- 
handed Chief who can lead the 
tribe to glorious victory ? Swine 
and son of a swine, judge thou 
what the dead body of a brave 
man can do. Dead, am I ? Behold 
how much of death there is in 
me. O thou holy Mullah,” ho 
continued, turning to Nicholson, 

“ loose these devil shackles which 
bind my wrists, and, by Allah, 
thou shalt march away in safety 
from my village. No weapon shall 
be raised against thee or thy 
followers. Not a whisper, not a 
thee down the 
take these vile 


“ Aye, him and a dozen like him,” was the reply. “ I’d 
take him on, head, heels and hands before I supped my 
porridge, and make him as dead as hvjt year’s mutton, 
and I’d dearly love the job. Old Bill Gaunt’s ghost is 
not put to rest yet, Jim, and don’t you forget it.” 

The indomitable Scot scratched himself vigorously 
for a few’ minutes and then fumbled with his knife. 

“You’ve got his rupees,” whispered the Cockney, 
“ and a lot of his jew els. Put a necklace on old Bill Gaunt’s 
ghost and that w ill send him to rest. If old Bill can see 
us now, how r he will be chuckling.” 

Nicholson could not hear the whispered conversation, 
but the words “ jewels ” and “ necklace ” aroused some 
suspicion in his mind that the three men might possibly 
know something of the theft which had caused so much 
trouble and annoyance to Pulwar Khan and to others. 
He was quick, however, to take advantage of the new turn 

of afEairs, and when Pulwar 
Khan had driven the Khut- 
tuks into the courtyard ho 
soon came to an agreement 
with the Chief. Pulwar 


corse shall follow 
Pass if thou wilt 

things off me- 

Nicholson was 
and in another 


quick to act, 
minute Pulwar 


Khan was freed from the handcuffs, 
and free to wreak his vengeance 
on the usurping Multab Ali. 
Before anyone could intervene, the 
Chief had buried the Afghan knife, 
which had fallen from the hand 
of his foe, again and agaiu in the 
body of the gasping man. 

“ Who else desires to feel the 
vengeance of the nerveless fingers of 
a dead man ? ” he shouted to his 
dismayed followers. “ Who is 
worthy to fill the place of Pulwar 
Khan ? Let him come forward.” 

“ Hail to Pulwar Khan, hail to 
the Chief ! ” j elled the Khuttuks. 
“ We want no leader save our own 
strong man. Multab Ali was a 
fool ; he has met with the reward 
he deserved.” 

“ By gum, old Puhvar knows 
how to do it when he loses his 
temper a bit,” chuckled Jim 
Oldroyd, turning to Jock. “Would 
you like to take him on, Scotty ? ” 


Wlc 
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‘ Who else desires to feel the vengeance oi the 
nerveless fingers of a dead man ? ’ he shouted.” 
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Khan promised on the Koran that the Mullah and 
his three followers should be escorted by himself 
and by men whom he could Irust, in safety down the 
Pass, and early next morning the little procession 
wended its way down the precipitous road which led 
to the Plains. 

As they picked their way cautiously above the foaming 
river, which swept tumultuously along about five hundred 
feet below them, some vultures rose heavily from a rocky 
ledge a long way down. The ill-omened birds swooped 
down the river and then ascended rapidly into the blue 
vault above them, where they soon passed out of sight. 
Some clean-picked bones glistened on the ledge. 

It’s all that’s left of a man/’ said Jock, peering down 
into the depths. 

44 More likely a horse,” suggested the Cockney, who had 
tlie keener sight. 44 There’s something down there which 
looks like a saddle, and if I’m not a blind-eyed grandfather, 
there’s a bit or a shoe shining down them. Don’t you see 
it—there—just by them bones ? ” 

** Whatever it is it will stop there,” said Jim, following 
the Green Mullah and “Pulwar Khan. “Nothing but a 
mountain goat could get down these cliffs. Perhaps 
it’s one of those dirty Khuttuk_rascals, clean for once in 
life.” 

Next day they reached the lower part of the Pass, and 
Pulwar Khan and the Green Mullah parted with a cere¬ 


monious farewell. They had barely left the last spurs 
when a hearty English shout greeted them, and Brian 
Trevone with liis orderly, Mahmud Khan, Futteh Khan 
and Akbar Khan of the Guides, and a score of British 
horsemen dashed out of a grove. Waving their lances 
in triumph, they swept down upon the strange-looking 
little group, and Brian leaped to the ground, saluting the 
Green Mullah and then grasping his hand in a transport 
of delight. A magnificent grey charger and several led 
horses cantered up in charge of orderlies. 

The Green Mullah sprang into the saddle of the grey 
charger, and in a few minutes the troop formed up and the 
cavalcade swept off towards the distant British camp. 

“ By gum, ” said Jim, as he watched the cloud of dust 
disappearing; “ that old Green Mullah is a queer ’im. He 
knows young Trevone and the rest of them. When we 
foot it into camp there’ll be some questions asked. I’ll bet 
ye. I’m glad they didn’t expect us to ride. I should 
be dropping rupees like a reg’lar savings-bank. Jock, 
you heathen, hurry up ; old Pulwar may get back and 
find out what he has lost, and then come after us hot-foot. 
This is the best leave I’ve had for many a long year. 
Come on, Joey, what are you mooning about, you old 
lawyer millionaire ? What’s in that thick head of thine ? ” 
Nothing but what a hair-cut and a wash will bring 
out. I’m thinking of that heap of bones up yonder. 
I’d like to know for sure whether it was a man or a horse.” 


(To be concluded.) 




On the Eve of an Exam. 

By G. MONRO-HIGGS. 


I DREAMT I lay upon a map of Spain ; 

My head was resting on the Pyrenees; 

A chart was o’er me for a counterpane; 

The River Tagus flowed beneath my knees. 

A voice was singing near, about the square 
On a hypotenuse ; it seemed to me 
I heard another voice near by declare 
That “ P« V. = C.” 

The scene was changed : I lolled upon the banks 
Of Father Tiber, Joan of Arc stood near ; 
When, suddenly, we were enclosed by Tanks, 
While Julius Csesar charged us from the rear. 
And “ Kamerad ! ” I cried, but 
all in vain ; 

He seized me by the hair and 
threw me down. 

And through the din I heard him 
cry again, 

'Dec/me Exercitus. or drown!” 

But then I heard the voice of 
Joan the Maid, 

As “ Honi soit qui rnal y pense ’ 
she cried ; 

She two-stepped quickly forward 
to my aid 

And pushed him gently o’er 
the riverside. 

“ I reckon that’s a • good job 
done,” said Joan, 

While “ Veni, Vidi, Vici ! ” 
cried a Tank. 

We heeded not the Roman’s 
dying groan, 

But watched him as he sank. 


Again the scene was changed, and now I found 
That I was flying in an aeroplane ; 

Three hundred miles were ’twixt me'and the ground. 

The air was thick with driving, stinging rain ; 

When, suddenly, we reached the planet Mars 

A sentry called and asked me, “ Who and Why ? ” 
And, as I landed, fifty British tars 

Cried : 44 Lynch him—he’s a Spy ! ” 

” We’ll put you to the test,” the sentry cried ; 

44 And if you answer right we’ll let you go. 

How old was Warren Hastings when he died ? 

How fast do European rivers flow t 

Recite the formula you used to 
tell 

The last term of a series in 
G.P. 

Say what is meant by CH a Cl, 
And Deontology.” 

44 It can’t be done,” I cried ; “ It 
can’t—No bon 1 * 

(My hair was standing up on 
end by now— 

And any self-control I’d had was 
gone. 

The beads of perspiration dewed 
my brow.) 

They rushed towards me with a 
frightful yell. 

With murd’rous howl and wild, 
blood-curdling roar; 
They pushed me o’er the edge of 
Mars—I fell— 

And woke lip on the floor I 



ANGLING IN THE ROCKIES. 

DEADSHOT dan " Fer Ui’ love o* Mike, what's 
I he trouble with the tenderfoot tourist boy ? " 
Ginger Pete :—“ Why, some joker told him 
that the fishing was good from the bridge, and the 
|)Oor guy lias just discovered that his line ain't long 
enough t>y more than a quarter of a mile l ” 
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Some Remarks on Batting and 

Timely Hints for the Young Cricketer. 


Fielding. 


By PERCY HOLMES. 

(Yorkshire's famous First-wicket Batsman.) 


on© occasion I heard a man say 
cynically, when ho was told that 
a certain well-known cricketer had 
written a book entitled “ How to 
Play the Game ”—“ What on 
earth can lie have to say that has 
not been said a dozen times, a 
hundred times, already ? What- 
is the use of repeating the same 
things again and again ? ” 

Now, lads, that man wasn’t 
half so smart and clever as he 
imagined himself to be. It may be 
true or not that, as the proverb 
puts it, 

“ There’s 
nothing new 
under t h e 
sun ” ; but 
many of us 
are disposed 
to fancy there 
is, neverthe¬ 
less. And, anyhow, botli you and 
I know that things have to bo 
repeated time after time ; that it is 
for the good of most of us generally 
that they shall be. Moreover, why 
should we grumble and grouse at the 
repetition, if only they are good 
things, useful things, helpful things, 
profitable things? 

Would any sensible chap object 
to a glorious day of sunshine and 
warmth on the plea that it is no 
different from what hundreds of 
others have been ? Does any bats¬ 
man object to another century 
coming to him because he has already 
made several even larger scores ? 

Are not the fruits of the earth just 
as welcome, just as delicious, just 
as keenly appreciated this year as 
ever they were previously ? Yet 
they are the same kind of fruit; 
it is the same sun ; all is 
but a repetition of what existed some time before. 

Of course men who write, men who talk publicly, men 
who teach, must of necessity repeat themselves, copy 
others, say the same thing again and again, give the old 
counsel, and go over similar ground. But what of that ? 
Are there not always new pupils coming to be taught ; 
new hearers waiting to listen ; folk who heard or read the 
previous lesson, but either did not catch its full import, 
or have forgotten the message and the application of it ? 
So I make no further apology for writing here a little about 
batting and fielding as they have presented themselves to 
me during a good experience of first-class cricket. 

These remarks will be casual. I shall say just what 
comes to mind at the moment, without having any pre¬ 
arranged scheme for teaching you this or that. But I 
fancy you may learn a useful thing or two, all the same, 
if 1 can get you interested, which 1 shall try to do. 

Now, last summer I watched four county teams bat in 


a fortnight, besides our own. And I set myself to consider 
the men who batted, me st of whose names are well known 
to you. I must say that very many of the batsmen scarcely 
won my full and unqualified approval. The fact was that, 
on the whole, they were much too tedious, much too cautious, 
too plodding and slow where no real need existed for those 
tactics. They reminded me of people waiting for some¬ 
thing that never comes, or being out of the running ere it 
does come. 

I am all for a fellow’s playing himself in, as we say ; for his 
exercising a due amount of caution when facing such a wily 
bowler as Rhodes, such a hurricane hustler as Hitch, such 
a tactician as Mr. Fender, or such a deceiver as Woolley. 
But I am dead against any batsman going to the wickets 
and sticking there without scoring 
agair. st average bowlers, or because 
he is afraid of venturing to lift his 
bat out of the block-hole. 

My first remark to you, therefore, 
is that you must have courage, you 
must be prepared to accept some 
risks here and there, if you wish to 
become a great batsman, if you 
desire to make runs. And, after all, 
making runs is primarily what you 
go to the wicket for, isn’t it ? Some 
boys appear entirely to overlook 
that little item in the programme. 
It will not greatly advantage your 
side if you stay in all the afternoon, 
but make no runs, in the ordinary 
school-game. Style, patience, playing 
oneself in, going carefully against 
certain bowlers—all these things are 
right enough in a way. But do keep 
before j our mind that you go to the 
wickets to make runs. 

Now, another point here. I have 
noticed that (about ninety-five times 
in a hundred, as it seems to me 
when watching boys and men at 
the stumps !) when they do hit the 
ball, they seldom hit it with all the 
force they can. Nowadays there is 
far too much half-hearted hitting, 
whether it be in the way of cutting, 
driving, or glancing. It is not necessary, because you 
have to cut the balk merely to touch it.- Did you 
ever see the great and popular Jack Brown, of bygone 
Yorkshire fame, cut ? He was generally regarded, I 
believe, as the finest cutter of his day. \et whether 
Brown cut early or late, as we say, the ball went to the 
fieldsmen or boundary with the force of a projectile from 
a gun, and not merely with a gentle trickle. 

I do love to see a lad put his back into a stroke. I do 
love to see a grand powerful drive to the on or off ; a 
splendid forcing stroke to cover-point ; a fierce hit to leg. 
The crowd never enjoys cricket so much as when it sees 
the batsman putting his whole heart, his whole strength, 
his whole might into a hit, of whatever kind it may be, and 
in whatever direction it may go. The crowd can’t stand 
a batsman who merely plays “ pat-ball —and in this 
I’m with the crowd heart and soul. 

Again, to you young batsmen, I would mention another 




iPhoto by W. E. Turton, Birkby, Huddersfield. 

Percy Holmes. 
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thought which comos to me repeatedly when I am watching 
players in the way I described at the start. What about 
that running between the wickets ? Running ? Why, with 
many lads—and men too !—it's scarcely more than fastisli 
walking. Running would appear to be becoming a lost 
art in many cricket-clubs, if the way in which fellows go 
from wicket to wicket, or dash after balls when fielding, 
is anything to judge by. 

“ Dawdling ”—old Tom Emmett used to call such 
running. And the immortal Yorkshire player was right, 
too. You might ask Mr. Warner (for Tom Emmett coached 
him at Rugby) whether he ever knew any player who could 
teach old Tom anything about the game. Tom was as 
smart and wise as they make 'em, and he called many 
batsmen, when running, ” Dawdler# ” ! Well, so t hey are, 
and too many of our young boy-cricketers to-day seem to 
be on the same track. 

With regard to the fielding question, let me again take up 
rny parable and say something more about lads in the 
various positions there. First of all, just ask yourself the 
easy and simple question—What is a fieldsman for ? It 
seems clear, and as simple as anything, that query, doesn't 
it ? 

Yet, after you have watched some lads field, you might 
imagine your opinions quite wrong about it ! 

Wliat is a fieldsman for ? Why, surely, first of all to stop 
the ball and thus save runs ; secondly, to catch the bats- 
man out, or to throw in and get him out. It’s all as simple 
as pie, answering that query—eh ? But, oh dear, when 
you are watching some fellows field, do they give you t)o 
impression that that is their idea of what they are there for '! 

It is a fieldsman’s business to try at all hazards to stop 
the ball. He must be keen ; ready to dash off in a flash on 
this side or that; quick to put up his hand or hands, ami 
stand a hard knock in his endeavour to stop the flying ball; 
ready to get down in a trice to gather it from the ground ; 
quick to whisk it back to the stumper as he picks it up, 
all in one action. 

Yet what do we so often see ? A fieldsman who is not 
ready for the ball at all; 
a fieldsman with his 
hands in his pockets 
when the ball flashes a 
yard to the right of him; 
a fieldsman who might, 
perhaps, have somewhat 
stopped the flight of the 
ball, but was afraid it 
might injure his liand, 
and so left it severely 
alone till it reached the 
boundary; a fieldsman 
who ran after the ball 
as if he had all the day 
to do the job in, and 
didn’t mean to be hurried 
in the matter, either. 


Now, lads, that isn’t fielding at all, as I understand it. 
Every boy cannot be a great batsman, and still less can 
every boy become a decent bowler. But, as our former 
guide and mentor, my predecessor as a batsman, John 
Tunnicliffe, of cricket renown in past days, used to declare; 
“ Every boy can become a fine fielder, if only he will de¬ 
termine to be such, and will exert his poWei’s to make 
himself so ! ” Perfectly true, and a w r ise remark (only one 
of very many) of good old John’s. 

Quickness of eye. quickness of hand, quickness of foot— 
those arc the necessities for really superior fielding. And 
to a certain extent every lad who loves cricket can attain 
them. If he be a bit on the heavy side, so that the absolute 
“ 100 yards in 10 secs.” is beyond him, he can still find 
places on the field where sure hands and quick eyes will 
afford him all the chances he can ask for to show his worth. 
If he be a juvenile Hendren at running, then let him take 
up the role of long-field, and prove his mettle there. But 
whatever a boy does, and whatever be his position on the 
field, let him exert himself to the utmost. 

If I were to select for my own room a text which specially 
delights me, I am sure it would be that glorious one : 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Isn’t it splendidly inspiring, my young comrades, just to 
repeat those words slowly aloud ? 

We all want, in cricket and football, that spirit, that 
stern resolution to do our very best and utmost when 
batting or fielding. Away with half-hearted running; 
away with merely tapping the ball instead of really hitting 
it ! Let us get it into our heads that we are there to exert 
ourselves, and to continue doing this up to the end of the 
match. Tf I were captain of a team I would clear out at 
once all slackers and ” half ” men, no matter who they 
were. I would infinitely rather have a moderately good 
fellow who put his whole soul and power into his job than 
a better workman who played the “ ca’ canny ” game to 
perfection. 

Don’t forget this, hoys. “The real man is the spirit he 
works in.” If you do your best to make runs, yet fail ; if 

you do youf utmost to 
stop a ball when field¬ 
ing, yet cannot manage 
it; but at the close of 
the day can say truth¬ 
fully, “ Well, I never 
took tilings easy w r hen I 
ought to have moved 
quickly,” then happy 
and fortunate will you 
be. And, take it from 
me, who know a bit 
about this, you will end 
up sooner or later -by 
being a really good and 
valuable man to have 
on one’s side in a great 
cricket-match. 



“What of it?” 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


RECITE the tale of Juggcrs, to whom nothing roomed 
important. 

And who thought it didn't matter when he did tho thing 
he oughtn’t. 

That rhyme’s imperfect, I’m aware, so borrowing from Jagpors, 
l be<* to* ask my critics, who are doubtless looking daggers : — 

“ What of it ? ” 

For .1 aggers was as casual and ?areless, too, as maybe. 

Tn fact, as irresponsible ns any new-born baby. 

When he didn’t know his Ciesar, having shirked his preparation. 
He’d astonish wiser fellows with his pet interrogation ;— 

“ What of it V ” 

One ooutdn’f get him up in time to wash with due precision. 
And lie treated all reproaches with a feather-brained derision. 


If you hinted gently that his neck for soap and water waited. 
He’d merely grin, and answer in a tone that irritated :— 

“ What of it ? ” 

He borrowed Watkins’ watch one day, a jolly strong self-winder. 
Which might have kept good time till now, had happenings 
been kinder. 

He smashed its glass, and left the works inside it far from happy, 
Anri when its owner looked aghast, he dared to ask the chappie :— 
" What of it ? ” 

At last the boys got fairly wild, the Doctor, likewise, restive. 
And Jaggers’ life, from that hour on, was anything out festive. 
He’d leave the study of the Head with eyelids pink and smeary, 
Too sore to put, about, his smart, the old-accustomed query :— 
“ What of it l ” 
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THE 


A School Story. 
(In Two Parts.) 

PART II. 


curled up tighter in his bed-clothes and wished that the 
time would pass more speedily. Again that noise! Could 
it be . . . ? No, you ass ! Lie down ! Strange that 
noises in the night could sound so real and so mysterious ! 
Blow it ! If only he could get to sleep, he would chance 
missing the prey after all ; but lie felt too wakeful for that. 
What with Noises and Blood-stained Hands, and Death 
in luminous lettering . . Bensham wiped his forehead 
and found it damp. ... It was three o’clock before he 
fell asleep. 

His rest was undisturbed. Nothing fresh marred that 
night’s peace. The next night was the same. The third, 
a screech from Barton at 1.30 a.m. roused the monitor 
from a fitful slumber into which he hail fallen. Cursing 
his sloth, Bensham leapt from his bed and dashed out. 
Again the same tale. Flaming DEATH in Barton’s 
cubicle, and nothing to show for it. Had he been a minute 
sooner perhaps the mystery might have been solved, but 
now there was nothing. Weary and irritable, Bensham 
again had recourse to the hairbrush, and then retired. 

Next day there were fresh topics. Harribain had heard 
from his Stinks Oxonian relative. Tests had been tried 
on the chips that Harribam had sent from the floor, and 
had given certain results, but not wholly convincing. 
“I think it’s blood,” wrote Harribam senior , “ and probably 
Mammalian blood. Whether it’s human or not, I can’t 
say. Send me some more specimens, and I’ll try again.” 
Thrilled by the opinion, Harribam attacked the floor 
once more with his pen-knife. But he was caught by 
Stretton, who fined him Is. for the damage, confiscated 
the knife, and threw the chips into the fire. Science was 
out of court for the present. 

Two nights of peace followed. The third, Bensham 
again forced himself to stay awake. For a couple of hours 
nothing happened to relieve his vigil. All was silent as 
the grave. Then, just as the monitor was beginning to 
think of going to sleep, there came a fresh stimulus to his 
imagination. 

Whirrr ! Whirrrr ! Whirrrrr ! 

Something like a ghastly electric fan could be heard 
distinctly. No imagination this time ! Bensham’s hair 
prickled, and his first impulse was to duck under the clothes. 
Remembering that he was in the Sixth Form, Bensham 
conquered the impulse and struck a match. As he did 
so the noise ceased, and he breathed again. The match 
burned low and burned his fingers. In the dark he listened 
acutely, wondering if by any chance his senses could have 


I. 

M R. STRETTON pooh-poolied the blood theory, and 
advised Bensham to keep his eyes skinned for 
human raggers. “ If I were you,” he said cheerily, 

“ I’d sit up for a few nights in your cubicle and 
watch. Then you’re bound to catch the fellow w'ho’s playing 
tho fool. Subsequent steps can be taken to suit the case. 
No need for me to interfere at present.” 

Bensham retired from the presence considerably cheered. 
Yes : he had been an ass to imagine things. There must 
be a sensible explanation. Ho icould sit up—for a week, if 
need be. He would begin that very night. 

He did. Lights went out as usual at 10.15. Bensham 
came up ten minutes later, lit a candle, undressed and got 
into bed, blew out the candle, and resolved to wait with 
as much patience as possible. Had he been able to have 
a light and road it would not have been so bad. But, if 
detection were to be achieved, lights were out of the ques¬ 
tion. Lying awake in the darkness, the monitor again 
reviewed the situation and began to imagine things. All 
very well for Stretton to scoff, but . . . but why was a 
blood-red hand printed just outside his bunk, with tho 
beastly fingers pointing towards him ? They must be 
pointing now, at this very moment. The thought was not 
encouraging. 

Moved by an uncontrollable impulse, Bensham got out 
of bed and tiptoed to inspect. There was no moon, but 
the faint reflection of starlight made it possible to descry a 
dark smudge where he knew the Hand must be. Nothing 
else to be seen, of course, nothing else to be seen : much 
to imagine. With curious distaste and not without speed 
the watcher returned to the snugness of his bed. It was 
going to be a long business—a dreary, wakeful, morbid 
business. But it would bo worth it, if he caught the 
infernal ragger. 

What ivas that ? Could it be a rat moving, or . . . * 
or ... ? What was that rot some kid had suggested 
about walled-up monks, and Rizzio’s murder ? Prrrh ! 
It was all rot, of course, but . . . The imaginative Bensham 
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deceived him. For a moment there was dead silence, window—such as one would expect from a flying prisoner. 

Then- Only this horrible Whirr — whirrr — whirrrr. Luckily the 

Whirrr / Whirr rr / Whirrr rr ! panic only lasted a moment. Just as Forbes was on the 

He lost no time in striking another match, and once again point of squealing with pure terror, Bensham struck a 

the eerie sound was silenced. An idea came to Bensham, match. And on the instant the noise ceased, 
and though he did not put much faith in it, obviously No order necessary to parade the dormitory. Un¬ 
it must be tested. With unwilling feet he left his cubicle consciously, drawn by a unanimous impulse, everyone 
and walked to the end of the corridor. There he lit the found himself huddling in the narrow passage, glad of tlio 

gas, and waited . . . Not hing. . . . No sound on earth friendly company and of Bensham 

but the gentle snoring of Forbes. Bensham, however, was carrying a lighted candle 
not to be baulked and 
within five minutes the 
yawning dormitory was 


paraded. 

“ What’s up ? ” asked 
Harribam sleepily. 

4 “ I think there's a 
bird got shut in some¬ 
where,” said Bensham. 

“Just scatter and look.’” 

“ A bird ? ” 

“ Yes. I could hear 
it fluttering round— 
made a sort of whin ing 
sound,” returned Ben¬ 
sham curtly. “ It must 
be roosting somewhere. 

Now, buzz along.” 

They buzzed forthwith, but 
there was no reward for their 
labour. Not satisfied with 
vicarious searching, Bensham 
personally inspected every 
cubicle, but without result. 

What did it sound like ? ” 
queried Jeeves, when the hunt 
came to an end. “ A big 
biid, or a small one ? ” 

“ 1 dunno,” retorted Ben- 
sham impatiently : “ small 

bird, I expect. A sort of 
whirring round—you know, 
like this ...” He imitated 
fairly creditably. 

“ Were you awalce , Ben 
sham ? ” suggested Forbes 
timidly. Nobody liked to say 
that perhaps other people 
could dream as well as fags, 
but the implication was 
obvious. The monitor glowered 
as he replied : 

“ Of course, I was. Broad 
awake. Well, we'd better get 
to bed. And if anyone hears 
that whirring again, he's to 
call me at once.” 

All vowed obedience, and 
were determined to keep their 
vow. The dormitory was 
beginning to suffer from nerves, “Hi* hand 

and tin least suggestion of a gra8p ed a strong 
ghost was not scoffed at now, clew of black silk, 
as it had been a fortnight (Seepage 575 .) 

past. Scepticism was all 
very well ; but chaps who had been through the mill 
knew better. However, there was no further disturbance 
that nigh*.. 

But the next was awful. The Whirr made itself heard 
unusually early—to be precise, at 10.40 p.m., before more 
than two or three fellows w^ere asleep. As the ghostly 
sound made itself evident the listeners fairly cowered in 
their beds. It might be a bird, of course, that had got 
shut in. But, if so, it was more than queer for the same 
thing to happen within two or three nights. And there 
was no twittering 8 —no beating of wings against wall or 


** What Is it ? What can it be ? What-” 

The question buzz 'd in timorous whispers. It' was 
evident that no one present was prepared to deny a super¬ 
natural explanation of the phenomenon. Bensham, eon- 
scions of Sixth Form dignity, kept pretty calm ; but it 
was noticed that tho candle shook in his grasp. 

“ It must be a bird ! ” he asserted stoutly. “ Now, 
buck up, you chaps ! We’ll close the windows first, to 
make sure it doesn’t escape, and then we’ll hunt ! ” 

No sooner said than done. The windows were closed, 
the gas lit, and every nook and cranny was inspected. 
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Tinder the beds even, they looked, but without result. 
At last Bens ham sounded the “ Cease Fire.” 

Nix, you chaps ! ” lie said. " The beggar must have 
flown out before wo got the windows shut. Toll von 
what ! We’ll keep them shut to-night, in ease it comes in 
again ! ’’ 

The suggestion was popular, though gloom was the 
prevalent note as the dorm retired to rest. “ Retired,” 
that is, but not “ to rest ” ; for within ten minutes came 
that eerie flight again - 

Whirrr — wh irrrr — wh irrrrr ! 

This time there were distinct yelps of terror, and more 
than on) voice urged Ben-sham to light the gas as speedily 
as possible. The monitor lost no time. 

“ Let’s tell Stretton ! ” begged the dorm. 

“No,” said Bensham. “ It's—it’s beastly rum. But 
I don’t want to drag him out at this time of night to lay 
a ghost. He’d say we were fools. But I’ll toll him to¬ 
morrow--” 

“ To-night ! ” urged a mutinous voice. 

“ To-morrow* ! ” repeated Bensham. “But I’ll let the 
gas burn all night. Will that help ? ” 

“ Thanks, awfully,” ohorussed the dorm. 


ii. 

HE junior house-master grinned at first when he 
heard the yarn. But the obvious earnestness of 
Bensham sobered him at last. After musing a 
few moments, he spoke. 

“ In spite of your blood-red hands, et cetera , I don’t 
believe it’s a ghost re-visiting the scene of its former crimes. 
I believe someone is ragging you all. .Ventril-” 

“ But they’re all as panicky as-” 

“ Possibly. Still, I hold to it that somo human is 
responsible. Now, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll sit up 
every night in your cubicle till it’s solved.” 

“ Thanks awfully, sir-” 

“ But don’t tell anyone that I’m sitting up. I’ll enter 
with you after lights out, wearing rubber-soled gym shoes, 
and sit on your bed till something happens. Got it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

They separated under pledge of secrecy. By this time 
the house ghost was a common topic in the school. Jeers 
were the usual thing—at first, at any rate. But the strong 
asseveration of some twenty juniors, backed by the corro¬ 
boration of a monitor, had an undeniable effect. The 
general verdict was that millions of years ago a murder 
had been committed, and that the ghost had come back, 
and wa3 beating its wings vainly—for what purpose, only 
the ghost knew. Probably (though not logically) it 
forewarned various unpleasant deaths for every member of 
the dorm. 

Thd first night of Stretton’s vigil was unproductive. 
Nothing happened. He went to bed at 4.0 a.in. 

The second night, ditto. 

The third night came the whirr. By this time the master 
had changed his plan. He had resolved to be a mere 
spectator in the first instance to adjust his bearings. So, 
wliile Bensham sprang out with a light, and kept the mob at 
the other end of the corridor, Stretton hid himself behind a 
curtain in the cubicle, 


But this time the ghost seemed to have had enough ; 
there was no further manifestation* 

“ 1 have an idea,” said Stretton next morning to the 
eager Bensham. “ No—I shan't tell you now. But I’ve 
spotted something—the meaning of that noise. I’vo riot 
heard it since I was a boy, but—it’s unmistakable, and I 
think I’m on the right track.” 

That night he was in the cubiclo again, but it proved a 
blank. The next, ditto. The third—the dnouement. 
As it happened, it was the last chance of detection ; for it 
was the night before Cheriton broke up for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. Everybody was in good spirits—even the 
haunted dorm, for their trials could not last much longer. 

Lights out at 10.15. Silence till 10.45. Then, whirrr — 
whirrrr — whirrrrr- -plainer and more weird than ever. 
In the silence —the second's silence before terror found 
.utterance—Stretton took action. Even as the whirrt 
started, he raised straight up in the air a fishing-rod, 
and threw it into Bensham's hands. “ Hold that ! ” he 
said, and dashed out into the corridor. He did not stop to 
strike a light, but flashed an electric torch upwards. The 
whirrr ceased. As the juniors thronged out the beam of 
light was directed to the fishing-rod above the cubicle— 
it picked up something with its rays—and Stretton darted 
forward in triumph. His hand grasped a strorg clew of 
black silk. The end—alas, for human duplicity !—was in 
Jeeves’ cubicle. 

“ Got any fish, Bensham ? ” shouted Stretton. 

“ Yes, sir ! The string caught on the rod. It’s a bat ! ” 

“ Come to my study, Jeeves ! ” said Stretton, and the 
pair retired. 

***** 

Confession, of course, was instant. To avenge his 
wrongs, Jeeves had laid schemes to frighten his dorm. 
The “ Death ” sign had been done in luminous paint on 
cardboard, lowered over a cubicle and jerked back when the 
shout came. The “ hand ” was that of Jeeves, inside 
a large housemaid’s glove, and dipped in real blood. Jeeves 
seemed faintly proud of this touch of realism—he had feared 
the smell of paint might give him away—had come on a 
dead crow in a field, and done some grisly surgery to 
extract the necessary pigment. The bat he had bought 
some time before as a pet, and had kept secret, fearing 
it would be confiscated. He had tied a string to its leg to 
control the mechanism. Voil i tout / 

“ And what do you expect ? ” asked Stretton. 

“ A lamming, sir, I suppose. But, really, it was only 
to get some of my own back.'’ 

“ Who’s been giving you a bad time ? ” 

Jeeves’ lips closed. 

“ Oh ! . . . various chaps, sir. It . . . wasn’t so bad.” 

Stretton liked his silence. The little beggar had somo 
stuff in him, any How. 

“ Well,” ho said at last, “ they know now that you were 
responsible. But I can give you a chance, anyhow'. I shan't 
Lick you, as I think you've had some provocation-” 

“ Thank you, sir-” 

“ To-night’s the last night of term. You won’t bo 
bothered to-night—I'll see to that. I’ll tell the tale to¬ 
morrow— you leave with the first lot, don’t you ? ” 

“Yes, sir. The 9.30 train.” 

“ Good. Five weeks’ holidays will let memories 

mellow a bit. If 



lest a chance eye 
might spot his pre¬ 
sence. After the row 
had died, Bensham — 
despite protests— 
turned out the ga*. 
The whirr began again 
five minutes later. 
Again panic and 
tumult. Again the 
gas was extinguished, 
though requests bor¬ 
dered on the mutinous. 



THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 1 


you’re ragged next 
ter m, you’ve only 
yourself to blame. 
But by that tune I 
think it will have 
died down. And 
if it’s still bad, let 
me know% and I’ll 
change your dorm. 
Now cut along.” 

And Jeeves obeyed 
with the smile of 
a conquering hero. 
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Gambia and Iceland: “ Cameos.' 
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Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR.** 

SEPTEMBER 


Stamp 



Heligoland and Mozambique : “ Cameos.” 


I N last month’s “Comer” we'had a very interesting series 
of examples showing “ Twin and Triple Portraits,” as they 
appear upon postage stamps. This month I am including 
amongst our new issues five of the striking so-called 
“ Cameo ” stamps, which are notable artistic treasures of the 
collector's album. 

The dictioik- 



of the word tells 
is a precious 
lief, or, more 
stone composed 
coloured layers, 
ject in relief cut 
more of the 
u n d e r -1 a yer 
ground. The 
derinj of the 
a colourless em- 

contained in a coloured frame. And if 
seem to l>e still a trifle involved in their meaning, 
glance at the stamps themselves will suffice to 
matters. , 


Jugo-Slavia, Charity Issue 
10 + 10 paras. 


Mozambique, 1886, 5 reis, black. “ King Louis I.” 


There are a number of these attractive issues of 
Portuguese cameo stamps. They show the head 
of Queen Maria II., King Pedro V., or of his 
brother. King Louis, or Luiz. The earlier of 
these cameos were feach embossed separately, so 
that tlus stamp-making was a very tedious pro¬ 
cess. .About the same time Great Britain was 
starting to omploy embossed adhesives for postal 
purposes, a*'.d we supplied Portugal with the dies 
for her first cameos. With the exception of the 25 
reis used, all the four Donna Maria cameos are rare. 
They are ugly stamps, but of good colours, brown, 
blue, green and lilac. 


should go only to one of the best known firms, which will, of 
course, guarantee them. Of “ bargains ” in these stamjjs 
you should take absolutely no notice. 

Iceland, 1911, 3 aur, bistre. “Jon Sigurdason.” 


ary definition 
us that a cameo 
stone cut in re- 
part icularly, a 
of different 
having a sub- 
upon one or 
upper layers, an 
forming the 
philatelic reu- 
term is that of 
bossed design 
even those words 
a mere 
explain 


This stamp 
honour of the 
man of that 
mainly respon- 
conferring of a 
1811. 

Gambia, 1887, 
“ Queen Vic- 



was issued in 
famous states- 
name, who was 
sible for the 
constitution in 


Jugo-Slavia, Charity 
Issue: 15-h 15 paras. 


id-, 

toria.* 


green. 


N o cameo Issue : 15 -(-15 paras. stamps are 

more beautiful than t h e s e. 

They were in use for nearly thirty years, produced by the famous 
firm of Messrs. De La Rue and Co. The earliest, 1869, issue 
■was imperforate and unwatermarked. In 1898 these delight¬ 
ful and ever pleasing cameos were succeeded by stamps of our 
general Colonial “ Postage ” design. The price of the rarer 
specimens runs up to four pounds or so, but there are others 
costing a good deal less. Lowest priced of all is the 
Id. of 1887, which we illustrate. But, like every one 
of its immediate kind, it is a gem that graces the 
collection that contains it. 

Sardinia, 1855, 10c., brown, head and inscription 
white. “ King Victor Emmanuel II.” 

The issues of Italy from 1851 to 1861 are, per- 
Sardinia, 10 c.» haps, more correctly catalogued under the heading 

1855. Cameo of of Sardinia. All of them bear the inscription 

King Victor “ Franco Bollo,” without the name of the country. 

Emmanuel II. Then followed the inscription “ Italiano ” or 

“ Italiane.” 



Heligoland, 1875, 2 pfg., green on red. “ Queen Victoria.” 

This small island in the North Sea, not far from Hamburg, 
taken from Denmark in 1807, was given by the English to 
Germany in 1890. In 1867 it was provided with stamps embossed 
with the profile of Queen Victoria, and printed in the national 
colours of the island, red, green and white. 

The stamps were made in Berlin, and the 
earlier issues were rouletted in coloured lines. 

On 1st January, 1895, the currency of the 
German Empire was introduced into the 
island, and the new postage stamps, as per 
our example, “ 2 pfennig, 2 farthings,” had 
their values expressed in both English and 
German equivalents. 

Collectors should specially note that few 
stamps have been so extensively reprinted as 
those -of Heligoland. On becoming obsolete 
the original plates were sold to a German 
dealer, and were printed from in Berlin to such an extent 
that they were worn into holes. Practically it is impossible 
for the amateur to distinguish the reprints with any degree 
of certainty. If intending to buy Heligoland cameos, you 


That brings me to the end of our little collection of cameos, 
which stamps have invariably a distinction of style that is all 
their own. For which reason 1 confess I am sorry to leave 
them. 

Nigeria, Is., emerald green. “ K.G.” 

This is one of the Is. and other values of 
King George stamps of certain Colonies issued 
on emerald paper. A good deal of discussion 
has taken place around these stamps, because 
some are on emerald coaled paper. The latter 
are on green paper with the emerald coating 
on the front only. Commenting upon the sub¬ 
ject, “ Stamp Collecting ” recently said :— 

“ The real emerald paper is emerald both 
back and front, as in the Is. Togo (now, of 
course, obsolete), which was one of the first 
of these to be issued. So far we have seen 
only the Nigeria, Malta, and Grenada shilling values on 
this provisional paper, coated only in front, but possibly 
there are others. The Togo shilling is the only one we 
have seen on the real emerald back and front paper. 



Jugo-Slavia, Charity 
Issue: 25+25 paras. 
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In view of the change of watermark (“ Improved Crown 
and Script C.A.,”) which is taking place in British Colonial 
issues these provisionals are, of course, very desirable 
possessions. The Togo Is. on emerald paper is very rare; it 
was only in use for a few days, and then the stock was 
withdrawn and destroyed. 

Jugo-Slavia. Charity Issue. 10+10 paras, carmine, “ Heroine 

sovo.” 

dark brown, “ In- 
the Serbian Re¬ 


in the Ukraine. There Mazeppa was released by some peasants, 
and rose to high honour among the Cossacks. 

As you know', I am not by any means an advocate of the in¬ 
discriminate snapping up of all the “ New Europes ” that come 
along. On the contrary, I am of opinion that with most of these 
stamps that we already have we could very well dispense. This 
Ukraine set, though, is certainly a striking one and worth 
having at the price that is asked for it. 

Having above referred to the sub- 

may as well take 
it offers and say 
concerning them, 
from a forgery in 
taken 
which 


o+lo paras, 
cident of 
treat.” 

5+25 paras, 
gory of 
Slovenia.” 


ject of reprints, I 
the opportunity as 
something more 
A reprint differs 

that it is a re- . ■<:> ^ impression 

from the actual w plate fron 

the original stamp ' was print* 

stamp has become obsolete, I 

plate has passed t 2 2 ' ^ lo P 

of a private person .... r or firm, i 

new owner makes .... 0 . these reprints ir 

order to sell them y* raine: . 2 gruvni : to collectors. How* 

is the collector to “peasant girl with flag.’ p rotect hiinscll 

from the imposi- tion ? As already 

indicated, such safeguarding of himself is a difficult feat 
for the amateur. So, if he cannot call in the aid of expert advice, 
he w’ill be w*ell advised in obtaining stamps of a kind that have 
been reprinted only from dealers of established repute. In these 
matters the best class of stamp-dealers are exceedingly careful. 
They have great reputations to sustain, and in buying off 
them one has no cause whatever for doubt. 

But circumstances may 
arise in which the collec- 

-Z the colour and shades. 

»pa ” “ Ox-waggon.” Jt is ver y rare that tho 

hues of the re-impressions 
15 gruvni stamps. are the same as those of 

the originals. The dif¬ 
ference may be slight, but it is to be detected, particularly if 
you can so arrange that the questionable stamp and a genuine 
one can be placed sido by side and compared. 

Besides noting the colour or colours, very careful examination 
should be made of the paper, the watermark and the perfora¬ 
tions. Sometimes these re-impressions are struck off on similar 
paper to that employed for the originals, in w’hich ease proper 
identification is, of course, rendered more difficult. But as a 
rule it will be found that in respect of paper, watermark and 
perforations the imitation is more or less unlike the original. 

There is another kind of reprint which, as we may 
say, is more genuine than the unauthorised one just 
mentioned. This is the official reprint. It consists of 
Ij ks. C ' re-impressions that are sanctioned and made to the 

|HE ; order of the postal authorities. And these, besides 

yt'h \ being official productions, have usually the merit or 

Bpl S $ otherwise (according to how w’e view' the matter) of 
H99 > very closely indeed resembling the originals. 

/rli With forgeries, fakes and reprints some collectors’ 

albums are quite plentifully besprinkled. There are, 
indeed, fellows who seem to possess a special aptitude 
for getting hold of “ duds ” of all kinds. Later on we will have 
a little talk as to the tw o former varieties of fraudulent stamps. 
There is much to say that is of interest concerning them. As 
regards reprints, they are usually cheaply priced in order to 
eateli the unwary, and the fact that they are put at a low* 
market value should be sufficient to warn the possible purchaser. 
Without a doubt, keen and well informed amateur buyers are 
picking up bargains in stamps every day. But it is just when 
you are offered “ something for nothing ” that you should 
make positive you will be getting really anything at all 


light blue, li Alle- 
Serbia, Croatia, and 


borne in mind that 
State is now known 
the Serbs, Croats 
stamps are sold for 
value in aid of the 
Fund. They are 
the American Bunk 


It should bo 
this Southern Slav 
as the Kingdom of 
and Slovenes. These 
double their faee Ukraine 

Disabled Soldiers’ 1 gruvni, “ Tr 
recess-printed by 
Note Co. and are beautifully en 

On the plain of Kossovo, the “ Field of Blackbirds,” the 
ancient Serbs experienced a great defeat at the hands of the 
Turks, under Sultan Murad I. Legend has it that, even while 
the battle ragod, a young girl went out to seek her lover, w ounded 
or perhaps killed, and as she moved amongst the stricken soldiers 
she gave water to them. The picture on the 10 paras stamp 
shows her thus succouring a wounded soldier. On the 15 paras 
stamp is the effigy of a 
Serbian soldier holding a 

^ 

Slovene upholding the 

Royal Crown of Serbia. 44 Peasant hut ” “Mai 

This set of Charity stamps 

was put on sale at Ukraine: 3, 5, anc 


Ukraine. 1 gruvni olive green “ Trident.” 

„ 2 „ deep lilac “ Peasant girl with flag.” 

„ 3 „ orange “ Peasant hut.” 

5 „ green 4 ‘ Ox wagon.” 

„ 15 „ deep brown “ Mazeppa.” 

These are of a new set of pictorials that include _ 

portraits and views, the other values being 10, 20, 30. ; ni o 

40, 50, 60, 80, 100 and 200 gruvni. Each value show's ; S~T& 

the national emblem, the Trident of Ukraine in- J ; jKj 

corporated somew’here in the design. In our language < !! 

the inscription reads : Democratic Republic of the * ■ 
Ukraine. j 

The central design of the lgr. is the quaint « 

Trident, as to which not a little controversy has 
raged. It is, however, now’ plainly proved that this 
device is a representation of a three-pronged pike which 
is really a fish spear, and which w’as copied from the coat 
of arms of St. Vladimir, who was an early preacher of 
Christianity at Kiefi. The peasant hut and the ox-wagon 
are eminently picturesque. On the 15gr. is shown an alleged 
portrait of Mazeppa, a Cossack chief, who, otherwise known as 
Ivan Stephanovitch, is the hero of one of Byron’s poems and 
of the Russian Pushkin’s drama of “ Pultowa.” Mazeppa was 
sentenced to be bound naked on the Imck of an untamed horse, 
which, on being let loose, at once galloped off to its native wilds 
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Probably a somewhat Perverted Version of an Authentic Record 

Unearthed by JOHN LEA- 


(Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 



HE “ Hocus-Pocus ” H.M.S. was a frigate of fifty-three. 
She carried a tight little midshipmite and a gallant 
company. 

Her captain, he was a worthy w ight, as each historian 
owns, 

But part of his name is forgotten quite, and the other part was 


A blue ribbed mackerel I have seen, abaft the mizzen 
bow r . 

Load up ! Load up ! Ho ! gallant crew ! And when my wink 
you see, 

Give her a broadside, plump and true, from half the fifty- 
three.” 



Jones. 

Her bos’n, he was an old 

I VOW', 

Who fought with Collingwood, 
Hawke, and Howe. 

He swept Van Tromp from 
the Dover Downs; at 
Copenhagen bled, 

And piped all hands to their 
final roll, on the deck 
of the “ Birkenhead.” 

“ For a ion like this,” said 
the Naval Lords, ” the 
best thing we can do 

Is, give him the post of a 
bos’n bold, with tho 
4 Hocus-Pocus ’ crew.” 

Thus, well equipped (as it 
seems to me)—though 
the facts I don't endorse— 

Tho Hocus-Pocus ” put to 
sea on a west-south- 
western course. 

Nine le*agues away from the 
Needle Rocks, she sighted 
the Isle of Skye, 

When the captain danced on 
the quarter-deck,his glass 
still glued to his eye. 

“ All hands to the pumps ! To 
tho guns ! I mean. 
You’ll each be glad to 
know, 


sea-dog, and an old sea-dog, ’Twas done ! ’Twas done ! Out spokd each gun w r ith a wild 

and lively roar, 

Rodney, Drake; w ith Nelson, That made all England jump with fright, and shako from 

shore to shore. 

f Dark rolled the smoke on the heaving tide that the 

round shot tore to spray, 

id when the curtain had blown aside, the mackerel 

conquered wreck on tho ocean blue, to gladden the 

y And raise from the 44 Hocus- 

Pocus ” crew a cheer 
that shook tho skies. 

i Expectant England heard 

that shout : and (in- 

^ Ecstatic rumour, round about, 

T a tale of glory spread. 

^ ^, ’Twas : 44 Mark my words ! 
' Believe me, do ! That 

uproar on the sea 

/ Has given the ‘Hocus-Pocus’ 

j c row a famous victory.” 

^ J VT> i Thus words of rapture, 

\ J \ | smiles of mirth, were 

heard and seen that day 
V Tl' f From John o’ Groats, on 

'M*' \£pr Fcntland Firth, to Pen- 

y *. f ■■ w' zance and its bay. 


' *r/ / 




/&■'>. / v/ 


44 The Captain danced on the quarter-deck, his glass 
still glued to his eye.” 


F.om Boston “stump” the 
cliimes rang free in a 
tune that Lincoln knows. 






THE BALLAD OF THE “HOCUS-POCUS 


And the fishers of Yarmouth put to sea, defying 
their vanquished foes. 

Loud pealed the guns on Berwick’s coast. Their 
rolling triumph spread 

To Hedgoley Moor, and roused the ghost from Percy's 
' gory bed. 

At Durham, York, and other towns, the good folk, 
all arrayed 

In gala suits and gala gowns, their decorous joy 
displayed. 

And if (you know how pride expands) they 
“ mafficked ” more and more, 

The drums of all the local bands “ sent back a 
louder ” roar. 

In every town that owned a Mayor, a banquet soon 
was drest. 

And roimd the ^groaning table there, sat many a 
willing guest. 

But first they sent a message short—a buoyant kind 
of thing— 

By special horse to Hampton Court, to compliment 
the King. 

And weary waxed the monarch’s smile, as swift their 
numbers grew. 

Expressing triumph in the style that Lord 
Macaulay knew'. 


Meanwhile, the truthful bos'n bold, of whom w*e 
lately w rote, 

Whistled a crew from the forward hold, who 
manned the captain’s boat. 

They ploughed the waves in a giddy flight (for 
they all knew how to row ), 

And, led by the tight little midshipmite, they took 
the prize in tow. 

Back, back to the “ Hocus-Pocus ” then, fatigued, 
but far from “ floored,” 

Assisted by these gallant men, the prize was drawn on board, 


That made all England jump with fright. 


But, howsomebe, ’twas a noble^east ; for the “ Hocus-Pocus ” 
cook ^ 

Called for the aid of sauce and yeast, obedient to his book. 
And round the mackerel worked a stew* (the records so reveal) 
That gave the “Hocus-Pocus” crew' a quite 
substantial meal. 


Ho, Minstrel ! (Is there a minstrel, say ?) with banjo, pipe and 
bones, 


Now, when this bark had been at sea a joyful 
year or more. 

You cannot be surprised that she should sock her 
native shore. 


“ Led by the tight little midshipmite, they 
took the prize in tow.” 


Come ! Sing of the banquet held that day by Captain 
Something-Jones. • 

For as you, maybe, recollect (although a man of fame). 

The records, by some strange neglect, have partly lost his 
name. 


And round the mackerel worked a stew, 
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Yet Captain, Bos’n, Midshipmite, an 1 
all the famous crew, 

Stood stiff and stark with sudde 
fright when Portsmouth camo in 






v /j 







- 1 For every gun began to roar, and all th 

And when the captain stepped on sho- 
^ I/jvjthere rose a welcome cry. v 
[IfJj^jllvwy The Mayor and Corporation 

RlMfrjaP^lL/ It IvAteall® came. In eulogistic tones 

j/ *lu00 They placed a laurel wreath oi 

jf : tejar / > fame on the brow of Cap 

j * '^n/ r J | lain Jones. 

\hf I I With silent wisdom there lio 

J|| |f i /j J stood, amazed, yet prudent 

V H! 1 A I n j | i “In f/us there must be some 

v ^SL M 1 fl t \ • i thing good !” he whispered 

LsT^X-aI /fill I j to his crew. 

Mp2*-r|*.—-i- v I (■ —'l And when the Mayor made all 

J j r I,,,, (fr-l _J H things clear, by speech with 

l KX '*** He turned unto the bos’n near. 

* and whispered: “Let i: 

rest ! ” . 

And wh.ni th?y p:ui*3 1 in term? superb his conquest of the fo^s, 

He murmured : “ We should ne’er disturb the sleeping dogs’ repose.' 


M The Mayor and Corporation came.” 


In course of time, a statue tall was raised to Captain Jones, 
Which, finally, a sudden squall reduced to shattered stones, 
And there his “ Hocus-Pocus ” fame was lost amid the dust, 
Except for those who seek the same, and take it all on trust. 
But if the tale you dare to doubt, as dare, no doubt, you do, 
Be kind enough to recollect, I’ve had suspicions, loo. 


\ 

The Death Orchid. 


T HERE is no plant or flower around 'which so much 
romance land myth have gathered as the Orchid. Many 
are its singular species. But among the most extra* 
ordinary of them is the so-called Death Orchid of 
Venezuela. For generations it has been rumoured that some- 
" here in the immense back-lands of pampas and forest between 
the numerous sources of the Orinoco and the Andes, there 
existed an orchid of an astounding nature. It was so fatal to 
nil life, both human and animal, that, so the stories told, the 
napne of its place of growth was “ El Lugar de los Flores Vene- 
ni 080 s f “ that is, “ The Spot of the Poisonous Flowers.* 1 Again 
and again orchid hunters tried to get at the truth of the matter, 
but the Death Orchid kept its secret. 

It was-discovered some time ago by an orchid hunter, J. B. 
Cray son, after many months’ search. Hither and thither he 
"ith his party of native carriers had searched in vain the track- 
loss forest, cutting their way with axes and machetes through 
the dense undergrowth. One afternoon Grayson felt in the 
t-teaming atmosphere the smell of flowers, and as the party went 
o»i it became so strong that it caused sickness and drowsiness. 
Xext morning all the Indian carriers except two took panic 
and refused to go farther in the direction of the perfume, 
but turned back along the trail. 

Grayson and his two Indians resolutely pushed onward. As 
the scent grew stronger, the orchid hunter felt as if he had taken 
opium, and a numbness and sinking into somi-insensibility came 
over him as they approached the Spot of tho Poisonous Flowers. 
Then, a little way ahead, where a tornado had tom up the trees 
and exposed the soil to the sunshine, he became aw’are of flowers 
among the creepers—orchid blooms, huge in size, and streaked 
with brilliant purple and orango and blood-red, hanging down 
in clusters. 

It was the Death Orchid. Feathers, and a skeleton or two of 


wild animals, lying on the ground arou.Vl it, showed bird and 
beast had fallen victims to it. 

The three men stared at it for a few seconds. Then tho two 
faithful Indians fell upon Grayson and dragged him away, the 
three of them reeling and lurching like drunken men. When 
Grayson recovered consciousness he found himself among his 
carriers. Ashamed of their cowardice of a smell, they had 
turned again, and had met him and hi3 companions in the nick 
of time to save their lives as they lay senseless on the ground. 

Having picked them up, the Indians, in their terror, made all 
speed from “ El Lugar de los Flores Venemosos.” Some months 
later, Grayson died at Porto Cabello. 

This death-dealing flow*er, however, has its equal in the Vulture 
Lily of East Sumatra. For a long time this dangerous and 
beautiful plant was taken to be a mere traveller’s tale, like the 
man-eating Upas of Madagascar, till recently it was met with 
by a French naturalist travelling in Sumatra. While forcing his 
way through the dense forest of the eastern interior of the island, 
he and his band of carriers became aw r are of a very sickening 
and stupefying odour, and he cast about to find the source of 
the smell. 

The Vulture Lily w 7 as not five hundred feet away. It was 
growing in the warm swampy soil where a great tree had fallen 
and let in the tropical sunshine. Of the several specimens that 
ho found, the largest covered a space of about thirty feet with 
its immense spike-shaped leaves. Its spadix was about six feet 
high, and tho leaves themselves from ten to twelve feet long. 

Determined to test the effects of its smell, the naturalist tied 
two small animals close to the largest lily, but, wisely enough, 
ho pitched camp well to w i»dward of the odour. The animals 
soon became violently sick, and died, while some of the men of 
the expedition felt dizzy, and had attacks of retching, and other 
disorders. N. T. 
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P ERHAPS because he truly was what Mr. Smith 
called “ a real toff,” Dixie made no further reference 
to the mysterious resemblance that existed be¬ 
tween his host a id another—younger—member of 
his acquaintance, the mere hint of which had proved so 
disturbing. Instead, he drank several cups of China tea, 
and chatted pleasantly to Mr. Smith while the latter regaled 
him on pork pie and pastries. 

It didn’t take him long to find out, though, that what 
Mr. Smith really wanted him to talk about was Wharncliffe. 
The pawnbroker took the most absorbing interest in the 
old school apparently. Some people might have thought 
his curiosity childish and intrusive. Foljambe would 
simply have withered him up—not that Foljambe would 
ever, under any circumstances, have accepted the invita¬ 
tion, though. Dixie did nothing of the kind, and went 
out of his way to supply Mr. Smith with some picturesque 
details of the school’s graver and lighter moments which 
appeared to afford that gentleman an almost pathetic 
gratification. Dixie was as sympathetic as he was intuitive, 
and for some reason or other he was particularly gentle 
and patient with his swarthy, black-browed, gnome-like 
host. 

“ You did ought to feel proud, sir, to belong to such a 
swell school,” said Mr. Smith. “ Why, even Eton and 
’Arrow aren’t Wharncliffe.” 

“ It's their misfortune, Mr. Smith,” Dixie agreed gravely. 
“It ought to be a tip-top school, though, considering 
v hat it costs,” Mr. Smith continued. “I have to put 
my hands in mv pockets pretty deep, every term, I know 
that.” 

He caught himself up sharply as he spoke and looked 
at Dixie with palpable anxiety. But Dixie appeared to 
have found nothing out-of-the-way in the remark. Instead 
lie pronounced the pork pie “ first-class,” and though he 
declined a second helping, accepted the chocolate eclair 
which his host pressed upon him. The hurried order Mr. 
Smith had given to his servant on entering seemed to have 
resulted in half the pastry-cook's shop opposite having 
been emptied for his guest’s benefit. 

Mr. Smith watched Dixie’s enthusiastic acceptance of 
the eclair with the deepest satisfaction. He had the air 
of a person who has had an escape. Apparently—and 
fortunately, to judge by the pawnbroker’s expression— 
Dixie was not a “ noticing ” kind of boy, ready to pounce 


on any inadvertent admissions that might drop out in 
another person’s conversation. 

“ 1 suppose they’re all gentlemen born at Wharncliffe ? ” 
was Mr. Smith’s next and somewhat unexpected remark. 

“ I suppose so,” answered Dixie. “ I haven’t thought 
about it, though.” 

Mr. Smith gave him a corkscrew look. “ Suppose it 
ever came out that one of you young gentlemen wasn’t a 
gentleman born, what would happen, should you say ? ” 
he inquired in a voice that shook a little. 

“ Why, w hat could happen, Mr. Smith ? ” said Dixie 
cheerfully and with a sort of comfortable re-assurance in 
his voice. “ What do you take us for ? ” 

“ The rest of you young gentlemen wouldn’t make it 
hard on the one of you who wasn’t a swell, you think ? ” 
asked the pawnbroker almost timidly. 

“ If he was a decent chap w'e shouldn’t care a straw about 
it, one way or the other,” Dixie told him. 

But the pawnbroker seemed less satisfied with this 
answer than w ith the previous one. “He—the young lad I’m 
talking about—might be the right stuff underneath, and 

yet not be-,” he observed, and hesitated for the right 

word. 

“ Winning ? ” submitted Dixie, helping him out. There 
was a reminiscent look in his smiling eyes that, coming 
from this “ un-not icing ” boy would have astonished Mr. 
Smith very much had he understood it. Perhaps Dixie’s 
mind was busy on someone he knew who, whether he w r as 
the right stuff underneath or not, certainly possessed 
manners to which the adjective he had obligingly presented 
to Mi-. Smith would never in this world be applied. 

Mr. Smith accepted the suggestion gratefully. “ Win¬ 
ning,” he said, “ that’s it. But wc can’t all be winning, 
can we, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Smith,” Dixie agreed. 

“ Well, that won’t be your trouble, anyway,” said Mr. 
Smith, paying the compliment grudgingly, enviously, 
almost. “ But there ! it’s easier for a gentleman born than 
for the other kind.” He frowned to himself and then asked 
abruptly : 

“ I suppose you young gentlemen are always inviting 
each other to your homes ? ” 

“ Oh, w r e manage to shake each other off sometimes, in 
the holidays,” Dixie assured him. 

Mr. Smith brushed the answer aside. “If one of you 
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didn’t ever invite any of his schoolfellows to stay with 
him at his home, would it be considered singler ? ” he 
asked earnestly. 

“ Not at all,” answered Dixie with the kind note in his 
voice that other people than Mr. Smith had heard when 
they were in trouble. He was a reserved fellow, really, 
but he opened out to the pawnbroker in a way that would 
have scandalised Foljambe. “ For instance, I’m not 
able to have other fellows to stay, myself. I share mv 
brother’s diggings in town in the holidays—or have done 
till now—and it’s a tight squeeze for even us two.” 

44 Father and mother both dead ? ” asked Mr. Smith. 

“ Yes,” answered Dixie. 

“ There, I’m sorry,” said Mr. Smith, real sympathy in 
his voice. 

44 Thank you,” said Dixie simply. But his tone didn’t 
invite further questioning and Mr. Smith had tlie sense 
to switch off. 

“ I expect your schoolfellows invite you all right, 
though,” he said shrewdly, though in the same jealous, 
almost resentful, way as before. 

“Sometimes tht'y do,” Dixie admitted, and tlie reply 
was a modest one coming from a popular fellow like him¬ 
self who, in the old days, could have spent every holiday 
of the year at a dozen fellows’ places had he wanted to. 

“ Yes, you’re that kind,” sighed Mr. Smith, and relapsed 
into a silence which it was easy to see was not a 
happy one. 

It was a full half minute before he spoke again. 

Then he said, “ Should you think it a liberty, sir, if I 
was to ask your name ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it, Mr. Smith,” said 
Dixie. “ You’ve told me yours ”■—Mr. 

Smith started, although Dixie didn’t 
appear to notice it—“ mine’s Dixon.” 

“ The one they call Dixie ? ” asked 
Mr. Smith, adding hurriedly, “ what I 
mean is that I shouldn’t mind betting 
that that’s your nickname, like.” 

“ You’d win, Mr. Smith,” Dixie as¬ 
sured him. 

Mr. Smith’s interest in Di\ie seemed to 
have deepened if possible with the dis¬ 
closure of his identity. “ Though you’re 
not over-tall, if you’ll excuse the remark, 
sir, I shouldn’t wonder if you’re high up 
in the school,” he observed. 

“ Good guess, Mr. Smith,” said Dixie, 
bearing the catechism with exemplary 
patience. “ I’m in the Sixth.” 

“ I suppose you don’t have much to 
do with boys lower down in the school 
than you ? ” asked Mr. Smith wistfully. 

“ I unbend to them at times, Mr. 

Smith,” Dixie told him, laughing. 

“ Do you happen to know anyone in 
the Fifth form ? ” inquired Mr. Smith 
with suspicious eagerness. 

“I know all the Fifth form fellows 
in my house, of course,” Dixie told him. 

“ I suppose that house wouldn’t be Mr. Cator’s now ? ” 
inquired Mr. Smith slyly. 

“You’ve got that right, too, Mr. Smith,” said Dixie 
admiringly. 

“ I seem to remember there was a young gentleman in 
that house who was a rare 'un at cricket,” said Mr. Smith 
meditatively. 

“ We’ve lohi of good men,” Dixie told him. “ Foljambe's 
Captain bf the Eleven.” 

But the mention of this mighty potentate left Mr. Smith 
unmoved. “ It was when he was a little ’un that the one 
1 mean was such a ripper at it,” he observed. 

Dixie, manipulating his second Eclair , didn’t look at him. 
You could have sworn that he was a good deal more in¬ 
terested in the process of absorbing its delectable secrets 
than in listening to Mr. Smith’s reminiscences, “ Perhaps 


you mean Cuyst,” he said carelessly. “ He’d the makings 
of a first-class cricketer in him when he was a kid.” 

The little sound that came from Mr. Smith’s parted lips 
resembled the cackle of a hen when she has laid on egg. 
“ Didn’t I always know it ? ” he cried. “ As I always said 
to his pore rna when she was alive, ‘ Bet you what you 
like,’ I says, 4 the nipper’ll be a masterpiece at, cricket 
one of these days. ’ ” 

Dixie, still at work on the Eclair , listened politely. The 
fact that the pawnbroker had been in the habit of laying 
odds on Ciiyst’s future prowess at games with his lad\ 
mother didn’t seem to strike him as at all strange. Nor 
did his expression lose a shade of its gentle indifference 
when Mr. Smith added 
in hurried explanation, 

44 You see I ’appened 
to know his pore ma¬ 
in a man- 

r of \ 

speaking, A 

that is.” •; \ . 

Up to . 

this point / 

all roads in 
Mr.Smith’s 
discourse 


had led to Wharncliffe. But once he had got the conversation 
safely anchored on to Cuyst, it seemed a 3 though nothing 
in the world would ever induce him to break away. 

44 1 suppose you don’t ’appen to know what made him 
give cricket the go-by, sir ? ” he asked eagerly. 

44 Who t Cuyst ? ” asked Dixie. He might have supplied 
the pawnbroker with several reasons none of them calculated 
to raise Cuyst in his estimation. Instead, he answerer t 
carelessly, 44 Oh, I daresay he found other things that 
interested him more.” 

“ Such as ? ” asked the pawnbroker quickly. 

Again Dixie could have obliged with an eye-opener. 
But the memory of a certain afternoon when Cuyst had 
improved the shining hours which might have been given 
to cricket by inflating Solomon's toad, prompted him to 
reply : 

“ Well, Natural History, perhaps ! ” 


44 4 Suppose it ever came out that one of you young gentlemen wasn’t a gentleman 
bom, what would happen, should you say ? * he inquired.” (See page 581.) 
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“ You don't say so ! ” exclaimed Mr. Smith, surprised 
hut evidently gratified. But he fetched up with an im¬ 
patient sigh, all the same. “ 1 shouldn't 'arf have liked 
to have him playing for the school,” he declared fretfully. 

“ Perhaps you will yet, Mr. Smith,” Dixie prophesied 
cheerily. “ There was never anyone to come near him 
in the Lower School. It wouldn’t take him much trouble 
to get into form again, either, if I know anything about 
it. And once Cuyst took to putting it all in, he’d beat the 
band.” 

Mr. Smith's olive face grew red with pleasurable emotion. 
“ It fairly heartens me up to hear you talk, sir,” he said. 
“ And you a thoroughbred, as anyone can see with arf an 
eye.” He paused and then said jerkily, “ The young lad 
we're talking about, sir, are you by wav of being a friend 
of his ? ” 

There was the slightest pause before Dixie answered 
that question. Then he smiled into the anxious, gold- 
flecked eyes so mysteriously like Cuyst's own. “ Cuyst is 
kind enough to take a great deal of interest in me, Mr. 
Smith,” he then observed. 

“ You don't say so ! ” exclaimed Mr. Smith, charmed 
by Dixie’s way of putting things. “ 1 should have thought 
you being al>ove him in the school, it would have been for 
him to make the advances, not you. But there ! you 
never know with boys. Do you see much of him, sir, may 
1 ask ? ” 

“ We've seen quite a lot of each other this term,” 
Dixie told hint without turning a hair. 

“Then 1 may take it tliat you're a close pal of his, as 
you might say, sir ? ” asked the pawnbroker looking as 
though he was going to burst with pride. 

Again there was the slightest pause*. And again the 
memory of a certain scene in the corridor last term helped 
Dixie to a reply that was at once tactful and truthful : 

“ I think Cuyst would agree* that we’ve had som* in¬ 
timate moments, Mr. Smith ! ” 

“ Well, well ! ” said the pawnbroker. “ If only bis 
pore nia was here to hear you say it ! ” 

He really schemed so near to tears that Dixie rose in 


rather a hurav. “ I shall have to l>e getting back if I’m 
to lx* in time for Call-over, Mr. Smit h,” he said. 

“ You’re sure you feel better, sir ? ” asked his host 
solicitously. 

“ Right as rain, thanks to your kindness,” Dixie told 
him. 

“ The kindness is on your side, sir,” answered Mr. 
Smith, speaking perhaps more truly than he knew. He 
hesitated, and then said stammeringly:— 

“ There’s a little favour I should like to ask of you, sir,” 

“ Anything you like, Mr. Smith,” said Dixie. 

_ “ I’d rather you didn’t mention this visit of yours tc 
your schoolfellows if you don’t mind, sir,” said the 
pawnbroker. 

“ Just as you like, Mr. Smith,” said Dixie unconcernedly, 
and may or may not have seen the look of relief that came 
over the pawnbroker’s face. 

At that momerft they were interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and in response to Mr. Smith’s impatient “ Come 
in,” there entered a weedy-looking young man who appeared 
to be a clerk. 

“ You're wanted on the 'phone, please, Mr. Cuyst,” 
he observed. 

Mr. Smith waved him furiously away, and the face lie 
turned on Dixie was almost terror-stricken. “ That young 
man of mine, lie never can get hold of names right,” he 
observed with a sickly smile. 

But Dixie didn’t seem interested in Mr. .Smith’s young 
man or the idiosyncrasies of his pronunciation. “ Can’t 
he, Mr. Smith,” he said carelessly. Well, good-bye 
and thanks ever so much. It’s been awfully decent of 
you having me in and giving me such a jolly tea.”- 

“ Don’t mention it, sir,” said Mr. Smith. “ It’s been 
a pleasure to meet you, I'm sure.” 

Nothing could have been more simple and friendly than 
Dixie’s manner as he shook hands w ith him. But there - 
was an inscrutable look on his face as he turned away 
that might have made Mr. Srnkh—w’hose name when 
uttered by his "clerk had sounded so uncommonly like 
Cuyst—uneasy had ho seen it. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THB TOWER ROOM. 


1 is a curious fact that, however 
long a fire has been smouldering, 
the moment of conflagration 
comes on most people as a sur¬ 
prise. And, judging by the way 
things were shaping at Wharn- 
cliffe, there was going to bo a big 
surprise for the authorities in the 
immediate future. 

So far from getting used to 
being gated, the school nursed its 
wrongs with an ever-increasing 
fervour. The Wednesday that 
had witnessed Dixie’s visit to the 
dentist—and to a less reputable 
member of society—had left it 
sorer than ever. Even the play¬ 
ing-fields, flecked with golden 
sunshine as they were, had had 
no alleviations to offer. The 
Sixth alone, though they were 
just as furious as the rest, managed 
to bottle up their feelings. Everyone else gave tongue, 
and the roaring of the young lions within the gates could 
be heard from afar. 

Dixie, w'ho was held responsible for it all, got enough 
bitter looks to have curled him up if he had been built 
that way. But he had an annoying habit of appearing 
entirely oblivious to his enemies. His eyes had a trick of 
passing them by, or rather of looking through them into 


x sjjace, that they found distinctly trying. As for his own 
house, it was exasperated almost to frenzy by bis way of 
taking for granted that he was still at the hear! of it. He 
mightn’t have been kicked out, at all, to judge by the way 
lie carried on. What is the good of sending a person to 
Coventry who tacitly makes you understand that he prefers 
that place for his moments of relaxation, but who steps 
over its barriers w ith the greatest ease when punitive affairs 
are afoot ? Dixie hadn’t actually caned anyone since 
his disgrace. But there was nothing odd in that, as he 
had never unduly indulged in the diversion at any time. 
Still, ho had given lines several times and had seen that 
they were handed in to him, twice doubling them for what 
he considered an unreasonable delay in their production. 
Really, as the fellows thought resentfully, he didn’t seem 
to blow how to play the Coventry game at all. 

In another thing, Dixie’s enemies were out in their 
calculations, too. The Juniors, who you might have thought 
would have jumped at therfchance of making an unpopulai 
senior’s life a burden to him and in rubbing his shame in, 
were singularly unhelpful in the matter. In Lavender, 
as everyone could see, he possessed that rara avis , a 
perfectly willing fag. But the Pippin, who might reason¬ 
ably have been expected to put in as many pin-pricks 
as possible, seemed oddly lacking in initiative. 

How the rumour got about that the coining Wednesday 
was to see some surprising developments nobody knew. 
But get about it did, and the prefects found it distinctly 
worrying. Flunkott, who, though he didn’t approve of 
the Doctor’s methods, supported him loyally enough, got 
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thoroughly fussed. He took the trouble to visit the doers, lately, and had seen a look on their faces that had 
Head of every House in person to give him crabbed surprised him very much when he had let them up. He 

injunctions to keep his eyes well skinned and see that no had also found the word “ Bully ” chalked up outside his 

one strayed outside the fold on Wednesday afternoon, door, and scribbled in print-hand all over his Greek lexicon. 

“ If the whole lot choose to do a bolt, how are we going If he had been really Head of the House, his victims would 

to stop them, though ? ” asked Mason reasonably. have taken twice as much as he had given them without 

“ They’d never dare ! ” exclaimed Plunkett. fuss and in the spirit in which it was meant, of course. 

“Oh, wouldn’t they ?” retorted Mason. “They But though they had elected him to rule over them they 
wouldn’t have screwed up enough courage in the old weren’t going to forget or to let him forget, either, that ho 
Doctor’s time, of course. But they’ve got the idea they had no official status whatever and not the faintest right 
can do anything they like with the new man. Besides, to that particular use of a cricket stump. Until the 
what could he do ? ” Doctor gave the word, Dixie was the only person at Cator’s 

“ Birch ’em. Expel ’em,” suggested Plunkett hopefully, who had the right to issue invitations of a bending over 
To his way of thinking, nature seemed to have provided order. And the fact that Dixie, so far from abdicating 
the Doctor with quite a lot of ways of keeping his end up. gracefully, still sat tight in his seat, might, conceivably, 
“ What, the whole boiling ? And land Foljambo in an awkward corner 

in the future, should they happen to 
see things in different ways. But 
always when Foljambo thought of 
Dixie a queer feeling took him by the 
throat. He never got used to doing 
without him and missed him at every 
turn. He spent his evenings alone 
now, and jolly dreary evenings they 
were, too. 

Plunkett came to the point at once. 
“ Do you know the School’s planning 
to do a bolt on Wednesday after¬ 
noon ? ” he inquired, without any 
attempt to break the news gently. 

“ First I’ve heard of it,” Foljambo 
was beginning when Plunkett cut him 
short. He seemed glad to have some¬ 
one on whom to vent his irritation, 
though Foljambe was not the in¬ 
dividual most people would havo 
chosen for a safety-valve. 

“ Well, since you’ve made yourself 
Head of * the House I should have 
thought it was your business to know 
what was going on,” he observed 
dead, can you ? ” nastily. 

“ Am I cutting him dead ? ” asked Plunkett with an “I didn’t make myself Head of the House,” Foljambe 
uncomfortable laugh. “I wonder. I met the 1H;tie told him with heat. “The fellows voted for me.” 
beggar in the quad, face to face, just now, and I’m hanged “ Same thing,” said the Captain with what Foljambe 
if it didn’t look as though lie was doing the cutting, not couldn’t help thinking was gross unfairness. “ What’s 

me.” « the good of splitting hairs? Anyway, you’ve given poor 

“ Well, they’ve voted Foljambe in as Head of the House, Dixie the bird, between you.” 

anyway,” said Mason. “But Cuvst seems to carry a “ Poor Dixie!” repeated Foljambe superciliously. “Pity- 

precious lot of weight there, too. Fellows like Pease and ing a thief’s about the last sort of thing I should do myself.” 
Lyons and all that rowdy crew kow-tow to him like “ Oh, we ail know you think yourself all right, of course ! ” 
anything.” retorted Plunkett in much the same sort of way that Job 

“Oh, Foljambe ’ll bo able to squash Cuyst, all right,” remarked to his friends that, no doubt, they were the 
said Plunkett, who, it will be perceived, hadn't realised people and wisdom would die with them. “ Well, you’ll 
any more than had Foljambe, himself, the shuffling of the soon be so busy pitying yourself that you won’t have time 
cards which was taking place at Cator’s. “ I’ll go to him, to think about Dixie, if this wild-cat rag comes off. You 
anyway. Though why on earth Dixie wanted to go and can sniff at the Doctor as much as you like, but he’s going 
put us all in the cart liko this, passes me.” to make the prefects pretty sorry for themselves if they 

“ Me, too,” said Mason. let the school run off the rails like this. As for your part 

“ Well, you didn’t go out of your way to make things of the show, you don’t suppose that Cuyst and his crowd 
easier for him at the meeting, did you?” said Plunkett, will keep out of the row, do you ? Unless you buck up 
and, with an unexpectedly morose glance at the other, he you’ll havo the whole shoot breaking bounds on Wednesday, 
took himself off. You’ve got to do something.” 

Foljambe received him civilly enough, but with no “ What ?” asked Foljambe bluntly, 

particular geniality. Indeed, he appeared to have parted “ How do I know ? ” snapped Plunkett at the last 

with every vestige of that quality he might originally stage of jumpiness. “ You shouldrdt have made yourself 
have, possessed since Dixie’s fall. He seemed to get a Head of the House, if you can’t put up a show against 
worse grouch on, every day too. Even cricket had lost some a rowdy beggar like Cuyst.” 

of its hold over him. And this business of running the “ I didn’t make myself Head of the House, I tell you,” 
House wasn’t working any too smoothly, cither. The Foljambe repeated furiously. 

fellows were more inclined to kick over the traces than “ Well I should do something instead of standing there 
he could havo supposed possible. And, although lie had a arguing if I were you,” advised the Captain, and went 
remedy for that in the shape of a cricket stump, and out without any of the amenities of speech common to 
applied it liberally, lie couldn’t delude himself into the polite leave-taking. 

belief that anybody took his administrations in good part. If Plunkett had happened to address himself to the real 
lie had used that method of persuasion on several evil- Head of the House he would have found that ho was a 


with one arm ? It would be* a soft 
job, wouldn’t it ? ” laughed Mason. 

“ They might find themselves having 
the devil of a time if he only jawed 
’em,” observed Plunkett. 

He spoke with so much feeling tliat 
Mason changed the subject. “ W’liat 
about Cator’s ? ” he inquired. 

“ Well, what about it ? ” demanded 
Plunkett, the more snappily because 
ho knew that Mason had put his 
finger on a weak spot. 

“ Well, who’s going to do watch-dog 
there ? ” demanded Mason pithily. 
“ They’ve booted Dixie out, you see.” 

“ H’m ! ” commented Plunkett. 
“ Dixie doesn’t see being booted out, 
by all accounts. He seems to fancy 
he’s still running the show, they 
^ay.” 

“ Yes, but it’s confoundedly 
awkward, isn’t it ? ” said Mason. 
“ You can’t very well go to a chap 
and tell him he’s to keep his house 
in hand, when you're cutting him 
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COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXXII.—There Is always somethin# 
interesting in the coins of early England. 
The coin Illustrated, on which there is a 
prancing horse, is one of Cnnobellne, an 
early British King. There js one, too, of 
Offa, King of Northumbria; his name is 
clearly seen, “OFFA REX.” Most inter¬ 
esting, however, is that of Alfred the Or eat, 
who minted this piece in London, the 
abbreviated name of which is seen in the 
illustration. 
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good deal better informed about the true state of affairs 
than was Foljambe. News has a way of filtering through 
even into Coventry, and, having asserted that lie meant 
to run his own show, Dixie had no intention of not making 
good. Not the Rook himself could have kept his eyes 
better skinned than he did in the days immediately pre¬ 
ceding the fateful Wednesday. 

Perhaps because Dixie wasn’t sleeping very well these 
days, perhaps because of that premonition of rocks ahead 
that was keeping his wits sharpened to a point, he became 
aware of a light sound outside his study door on Tuesday 
evening at an hour when Wharncliffe was supposed to be 
wrapped in slumber. The sound was little heavier than 
ihe falling of a rose leaf, if one can connect young James, 
by w T hoin it was occasioned, with so poetical a simile, but 
when, a second afterw ards, it was followed by the creaking 
of a loose board Dixie lay and listened. When, half a 


minute later, the sound was repeated while the loose 
board expressed its feelings as before, he began to sit up 
and take notice. 

A recurrence of the phenomena brought him out of bed 
to his door, which he noiselessly set ajar. Peering through 
the crack he was thus enabled to perceive certain shadowy 
forms which, with elaborate precautions of secrecy, passed 
down the passage on tip-toe. It was too dark to recognise 
these visions of the night individually, but they seemed to 
b© clad exclusively in pyjamas, and to be wending their 
way onwards on stockinged feet. They took the staircase 
leading to some disused attics on the top storey. One 
of these w r as known as the Tower room. Tradition said 
that, in the days when Wharncliffe had once been a 


monastery, it had been used as a place in which backsliding 
monks had been brought to see the error of their ways, 
and that grisly things had sometimes happened there. 
Wharncliffe would not have given up the legend for the 
world, any more than it would have parted with its belief 
in the* gentleman who was supposed to haunt Dixie’s 
corridor carrying his head under his arm, the mere thought 
of whom had terrified Bletso half out of his wits and made 
him rejoice at the enforced change of studies. 

The pyjama-clad troublers of the peace passed along the 
corridor and up the stairs at intervals. In one of these 
intervals a spectator—although at the moment when it 
occurred that the coast w r as clear—might have seen another 
figure, attired precisely like the rest, emerge from Dixie’s 
room intent on the same pilgrimage. 

As it was an unusually dark night without a suggestion 
of moonlight Dixie was enabled to effect this first part of 
the adventure with comparative ease. What 
he had not counted on was the fact that the 
conspirators had aided a mediaeval touch to 
their preparations by supplying a sentry, 
who paced majestically up and down the 
passage in front of the stout oaken door 
of the Tower room. Though you couldn’t 
see his face you could almost hear him 
effervescing self-importance. 

“ Who goes there ? ” he asked of the mid¬ 
night marauder immediately in front of Dixie, 
in a sepulchral if squeaky voice. If all 
Lower school voices hadn’t been so dis¬ 
tressingly alike one might almost have 
imagined that this one belonged to Bubbles. 

“ Friend,”, answered the gentleman 
addressed. He had evidently been carefully 
coached in the proper ritual. 

“ Give the password, friend,” ordered the 
bantam-like sentry, as though it were a matter 
of life and death and the safety of the whole 
band depended on his faithfulness. 

Thus adjured, the pyjama-clad bandit was 
about to whisper the mystic word with all 
proper solemnity into the ear of the person 
deputed to receive it when a sharp kick, 
falling on his unprotected ankles from the 
person behind him, made him jerk it out 
with unexpected abruptness. 

“ Freedom ! ” he said, and in spite of 
the splutter of anguish with which the word 
was accompanied it had a fine, rolling 
sound. Whoever was responsible for the 
show had gone to w r ork with an almost 
German thoroughness. What he hadn’t 
calculated on, though, was having his whole 
production bust up, so to speak, by that 
unexpected kick which propelled the secret 
password from the injured party in a key 
which it would have been difficult for the 
person behind him not to hear, even if he 
hadn’t been listening with all his ears for it. 

Two wdiispers clicked out into the mid¬ 
night air almost simultaneously. “ What do 
you want to go making such a row for, 
you silly ass ? ” inquired the sentry, shocked to the 
depths of his being at such a breach of form, while 
a “ Can’t you look where you’re going to, you rotten fool ? ” 
seemed to express the sentiments of the sufferer. 

“ Well, it’s so beastly dark, and the rotter behind was 
shoving me,” protested a voice whose treble quality did 
credit to someone’s powers of mimicry. 

With a little grunt which may have been intended to 
convey that the apology w’&s accepted, but which didn’t 
sound in the least like that, the injured one passed on. 
Dixie was left to a tctc-a-tctc interview with the 
sentry. 

“ Who goes there ? ” demanded that slave ,to duty as 
conscientiously as ever. It seemed unlikely that his after 
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career would ever provide him with such dramatic possibili¬ 
ties again. 

“ Friend,” answered the owner of the squeaky voice. 

“Give the password, friend.” said the sentry. He 
could never repeat the rites too often, it seemed. 

He had no need to complain of any lack of decorum, 
this time. The sportsman addressed bent his head and 
whispered with an impressive gravity entirely attuned 
to the sentry’s own mood : 

“ Freedorn ! ” 

“ Pass, friend,” said the sentry approvingly, and Dixie 


joined in with the rest of the hand crowding into the 
Tower room. 

The Tower room was a large, high, dark apartment 
smelling very evilly. Any attractions in the shape of 
thumb-screws and scourges with which it might formerly 
have been decorated had been done away with and their 
places taken by a jumble of old furniture, worn-out carpets 
and battered trunks, anything, in fact, which was con¬ 
sidered too disreputable to find harbourage in the box-room 
opposite. It was lighted—if you could use the word 
by three tall, narrow windows, slits almost, covered with 
the dust of ages. Earth had plenty of places to show 
more fair than the Tower room ! 

It gave one an eerie feeling, too. It made one want to 
get away from its black shadows and cavernous depths 
into the open. Something scampered over Dixie’s foot 
in the darkness which he could have sworn was a rat. 


An “ Ugh ! ” coining up shudderinglv from his neighbour 
seemed to suggest that his supposition was correct. 

“ Shut up, you lunatic ! ” was rasped out in whispered 
admonition from a voice which no one could have mistaken 
as belonging to anybody but Cuyst. “ Do you want to 
wake up the w hole house ? ” 

“ But a rat ran over my toes, Cuyst,” protested the 
victim. 

“ Well, what if it did ? ” retorted Cuyst unfeelingly. 
“ The place is probably swarming with them. You can 
hear the bats shrieking, too, if you listen. Who cares ? ” 

Not the speaker, certainly. But a funny little sound 
coining from someone whose head didn’t quite reach up 
to Dixie’s shoulder gave him the idea that the teeth of 
some youthful conspirator were chattering. 

Meanw hile the Tower room, big 
as it was had filled up ; judging by 
the serried mass of bodies nearly 
all the House seemed to be there. 
Gradually a circle formed round 
an outstanding . figure towering 
inches above everybody else. 
This was Cuyst, and he took the 
lead as a matter of course. 

“If everybody’s not here by 
now they jolly well ought to be ! ” 
he observed. “ Anyway, we’re not 
going to wait any longer. Shut the 
door, somebody.” 

Somebody obeyed. The heavy 
door creaked on its rusty hinges with 
a banshee scream, and Cuyst mut¬ 
tered something under his breath. 
It was a door which needed some 
shutting, too. It might have been 
made of lead. If the legends were 
true, th& poor w retches incarcerated 
in the Tower room in the long ago 
couldn’t have had much chance of 
escape, once its heavy portals had 
closed on them. 

Cuyst waited until the business 
of the door was finished. Then he 
addressed his fellow-plotters, his 
voice coming out harshly from the 
darkness. His style of oratory had 
directness about it if nothing else. 

“ It’s up to everyone here to 
make a bolt for it on Wednesday 
afternoon,” he began. “ The Doc¬ 
tor’ll find out that he's bitten off a 
bigger bit than he can chew. He's 
no good, anyway. No backbone to 
him. One-armed little beast ! ” 

If Cuj'st’s hearers found anything 
to admire in the last remark they 
carefully refrained from saying 
so. But the lack of enthusiasm 
didn’t seem to damp him in the 
least. “ It's easy enough for him to say ‘Consider your¬ 
selves gated,' ”—Cuyst here tried to reproduce the Doctor’s 
polished accents with conspicuous non-success—“ but he’ll 
wish he’d taken a different tone when lie finds we’ve kicked 
over the traces. Gosh ! I should like to see his face 
to-morrow’ afternoon w’hen he finds the place empty ! ” 

As most people felt, the Doctor's face under these con¬ 
ditions would indeed be an idyllic sight. Despite their 
uncomfortable surroundings they seemed to cheer up a 
bit. 

“ How long are we to stay away, Cuyst ? ” asked someone 
timidly. 

“ Till Call-over,” answered Cuyst. “ Mind 3 011’re back 
to the tick, all of you.” 

Sitting quietly listening to Cuyst’s eloquence, Dixie 
was able to appreciate the latter’s generalship, llad the 
present stance taken place under more normal conditions 


M * It’* up to every one here to make a bolt for it on Wednesday eftcrncon,’ he fceger.” 
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Cuyst’s follow-conspirators would have had more to say, 
and it was on the cards that his brutal sneer at a disabled 
man would have been met with something a good deal 
moro expressive than silence. But the atmosphere of 
darkness and romance with which he had invested things 
seemed to have cast spell over everyone. Adventure 
of the wildest and most reckless kind seemed possible 
to-night. 

44 What will the Doctor do about it though, should you 
think, Cuyst ? ” some cautious soul managed to get out 
all the same. The voice seemed to belong to the individual 
who had objected to the rat. 

44 Why, what can he do against the lot of us ? ” retorted 
Cuyst, and it was the same argument Mason had used. 
44 He’ll hush it up, of course, it would be an awful give¬ 
away for him if it got into the papers an’ that. It’s his 
first term, you see, and he won’t want the Directors and 
people like that to know he's made such a dud show of 
things here.” 

It sounded feasible, of course, and Cuvst’s bold 
conviction was catching. “It'll take the beans 
out of him all right,” he continued in the same 
heartening strain. 44 He’ll know better than to 
4 gate ’ Whamcliffe again in a hurry, you’ll see. 

He'll climb down, quick enough, once he’s seen 
we mean business.!’ 

44 Will he give mo back my two pounds when 
he’s climbed down, should you think ? ” inquired 
an anxioua voice which nobody present had any 
difficulty in placing. You see, they had heard the 
same question before. 

44 Oh, hang your two pounds ! ” exclaimed 
Cuyst, and, dark as it was, you would have been 
ablj to gather that the assembly considered 
Isaacs self-centred in his point of view. 

44 Did you know Plunkett had got wind of 
it ? ” asked Pease. 44 They say he’s been tearing 
round putting the prefects on the scent, too.” 

44 Does Dixie know ? ” asked Cuyst quickly. 

44 I’m not sure,” Pease answered. 44 But we 
needn’t worry about him, need we ? He’s out 
of things.” 

44 Don’t you believe it,” C’uyst warned him, a 
new, sharp note in his voice. 

44 Well, he couldn’t stop us, anyway,” put in 
Lyons. 

44 Don’t give him the chance, that’s all,” said 
Cuyst with what they couldn’t help thinking was 
unnecessary vehemence. 

44 1 suppose the whole school is in it ? ” asked 
someone who evidently believed in taking no 
risks. 

44 Every soul in the place, except the Sixth,” 
answered Cuyst reassuringly, and a little sigh 
of relief went up. There was safety in numbers 
and, involuntarily, the circle closed up a little 
just for the feeling of support the contact gave. 
Individually, no one there, not even Cuyst 
would have dared to defy the Doctor. The act- 
drop would lia^e fallen on such a lunatic 
pretty promptly, as everybody knew. Ho 
would have been downed and outed before ho 
knew w r hero he w r as, almost. But a row in which the whole 
school was involved promised comparative safety. Alone, 
they would have been helpless ; united, they would have 
authority on a string. At least, that was how they felt in 
their present state of excitement. 

41 What about young Lavender ? ” someone asked. 

44 He’s not in the picture. I’ve seen to that,” said 
Cuyst, and Dixie realised that here was a leader who 
didn’t leave anything to chance. 

44 Lavender wouldn’t have split,” muttered a resentful 
voice. His clan had slung him out from their midst, but 
they didn’t wholly condemn him, it seemed. 

44 No, I don’t supposo he would,” answered Cuyst with 
unexpected appreciation. 44 But it’s better to be on the 


safo side. He might give things away to Dixie without 
meaning to, you know.” 

“ When is it timed for, Cuyst ? ” asked Pease, and there 
was a little murmur of interest all round. 

44 Dunno myself yet,” answered Cuyst. 44 Soon after 
dinner, I fancy. The school-house chaps are fixing things up, 
and when they let me know’ I’ll pass it on. No one’s to 
stir till they get the w r ord. Then we’re to march out in 
a body, and rush the prefects if they try to stop us.” 

Hero the voice of Isaacs made itself heard. “ They say 
Foljambe and the prefects have got a plot up their sleeve 
to rope in as many of us as they can for the detention-room 
to-morrow afternoon,” he volunteered. 

Nobody questioned the source of his information. Isaacs, 
as they knew, had a way of nosing about and getting to 
know things. 

4 ‘ Well, they can’t send you there just because they feel 
like it,” said Cuyst reasonably, though he seemed a little 
startled, too. 44 You'd have to have done something.” 


44 The door opened, two big hands darted forth, seized him 
by his pants and drew him inside.” (See page 588.) 

44 Yes, Cuyst,” Isaacs agreed, 44 But they can find a 
w’hole lot of things we’ve done if they want to, can’t they ? ” 

Cuyst took his point. Foljambe had only to cast his 
eye round that once well-ordered house to find many counts 
on which his victims could be technically haled to justice. 

4 * Well, you needn’t go,” was his solution of the difficulty. 

44 No, Cuyst,” agreed Isaacs as meekly as before. 44 But 
our not going when they’ve said we have to’ll give them 
a beastly hold over us afterwards, won’t it ? They’ll want 
to get even with us moro than ever after to-morrow, don’t 
you see ? ” 

Cuyst saw. He took in as Isaacs’ astute brain had already 
done that to-morrow’s exodus was bound to leave the 
prefects sore, and that they would be unlikely to neglect 
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the heaven-sent opportunity for reprisals which an act of 
direct defiance, such as this, would give them. It was 
then that he had the bright idea that was to be his undoing. 

‘‘ Keep out of their way, then,” he advised. “ You 
can creep up here after dinner, the whole lot of you, and 
lio snug. Nobody’ll think of looking for you in this 
miserable hole. It was just on chance that I thought of 
it myself. No one ever comes here, and I’ll come up and 
fetch you when it’s time to start.” 

The idea was well received and the assembly, after 
discussing some minor points of detail, dispersed^ full of 
pleasurable anticipations for the morrow. They had no 
more idea of the thing fate had in store for them than ‘ 
had little Bubbles, who was still doing his solemn sentry-go 
outside. 

Dixie went down with the rest, his presence among them 
being quite unsuspected. Slipping into the shelter of a 
friendly passage he was able to observe with unalloyed 
enjoyment the extreme circumspection with which the 
others made their way past the room in which he was 
supposed to be .peacefully sleeping. But sleep was the 
last thing he had in his mind just then. 

He waited until the last soldier of fortune had dis¬ 
appeared. Then he went back to his study and. going 
to the cupboard, fished out an electric torch which someone 
had given him for a Christmas present, but which he had 
never yet had occasion to use. He then sallied upstairs 
again to an apartment which Cuyst had not been so far 
out in describing as a miserable hole. 

To his disappointment he found that the prime object 
of his search, the key, was missing. Either it had been 
lost in the course of centuries, or Cuyst, careful general 
that he was, had pocketed it. But Dixie gave a little 
suppressed triumph on finding something which suited his 


purpose even better. It had evidently been intended 
that no bird should escape out of this cage for outside the 
door was a stout bolt and socket. That bolt once slipped, 
no power on earth, short of dynamite, could get it 
opened from the inside. The thing was to slip it, 
though, since dust and rust combined seemed to have 
rendered it immovable. 

If Dixie had been an actor indulging in a soliloquy he 
would have said “ Oil! ” As it was he went and woku 
Solomon up. 

Solomon stared at him with round surprised eyes. 
“ Anything up ? ” he asked. 

“You bet!” answered Dixie. ‘‘Lend me some oil, 
though, like a good chap, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Solomon arose and produced the desired article from 
among his bottles of chemicals, thereby disturbing the 
slumbers of the toad who had so narrowly escaped de¬ 
struction at Cuyst’s hands last term. Dixie then unfolded 
to • him a tale which so tickled him that he had to stifle 
his gurgles of joy under the bed-clothes. 

” I say ! you'll let me come and give you a hand, won't 
you ? ” he pleaded. 

But Dixie shook his head. ‘‘Better not,” he said. 
“ The sound of > 0111* fairy footsteps might bring somebody 
out and we should be nipped. I’ll come back with the oil. 
though.” 

He was so long away that Solomon began to get anxious. 
But the grin on his visitor’s face when he finally returned 
dispelled all doubts as to his success. • 

” Does it work ? ” asked Solomon eagerly. 

“ Like velvet,” answered Dixie. “ Do you know, old 
man. I rather suspect it won’t be friend Cuyst’s day out, 
to-morrow, after all ! And now let’s think of a way of 
settling young Bubbles ! ” 


CHAPTER XV 

BOLTED IN. 


ECARDED from the master's point 
of view, Wednesday was a most 
1 ns itisfaotory morning. Nobody 
seemed to get through any work 
at all. The thought of the epic 
rag before them left even the in¬ 
dustriously inclined cold to the 
beauties of the facts enshrined 
in their text-books. 

It was the same with the seniors, 
too. The sense of an impending 
catastrophe which they were 
powerless to cope with made them 
restless and nervy. One and all 
meant to do their best to back up 
the Doctor's authority, and stem 
the rush of the rebels if such an 
incredible act of defiance was 
really going to take place. But a 
rebellion on such a gigantic scale 
as this was without any precedent 
in the school annals. Tradition 
said that there liad once been 
a bar-out and that, on this occasion, the boys liad 
come out on top But the details of the affair were too ob¬ 
scured by the mists of time to be in any way helpful. Also 
they didn't know when the blow was to fall, whether this 
Wednesday or the next or whether it was all bluff and old 
Plunkett had got bold of 0 mare’s nest. No wonder they 
were* unable to reach out to the inner meaning of 
Euripides ! 

Of all the band of bravos Bubbles was the most in earnest. 
He had again been appointed sentry'—no one would have 
had the heart to deprive him of the job—and he seemed to 
imagine that the whole weight of enterprise rested on his 
shoulders. His it was to hold the fort, or rather to take 


his stand on the top landing over against the oaken door, 
and give notice to the conspirators in hiding there of the 
approach of the enemy. Should a housemaid arrive with 
a brush—although to judge by the dust, none had ever 
done so yet—he w r as to chivvy her off. Should a senior 
choose such a highly inconvenient time to pay a visit, to 
the top storey lie was to bar his progress with honeyed words. 
If the worst came to the worst, he was to give the warrior* 
in the wooden 1101*80, or rather, in the Tower room, fair 
warning. 

He hurried through his dinner, bolted it, rather, in a way 
that drew from Mr. Cator certain barbed words on tho 
subject of table manners. He then went ostentatiously 
to the Junior Coinmon-room and, after a decent interval 
spent there to throw off the scent, wended his furtive way 
upstairs. But on the landing outside Solomon’s study a 
strange experience befell him. The door opened, two big 
hands darted forth, seized him by his pants and drew him 
inside. He was never heard of again—or at least not for 
some time afterwards. 

The rest of the band bore Ills absence with surprising 
fortitude. They mav have expected to see him at the top 
of the stairs, but when he failed to materialise they ensconced 
themselves in the Tower room without his aid. Come to 
think of it, the mediaeval rites in which they had indulged 
last night and which, taken in conjunction with gloom and 
rats and hats, hadn’t appeared out of place, would have 
seemed silly chough in daylight. And the Tower room 
didn’t look romantic at all. now—just sordid. They 
waited impatiently for Cuyst’s appearance. 

When he did come he didn’t take young Bubbles' defec¬ 
tion as placidly as the rest had done. Curiously enough, 
it gave him a certain uneasiness. 

“ Beastly little slacker! ” he said to himself, with 
monumental unfairness. In reality, Bubbles was suffering 
all the pangs of thwarted ambition. Cuyst, though ho 
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didn’t know it, was to suffer them, himself, in a minute 
or two. 

Where’s Bubbles ? ” was his first question to his 
assembled braves. 

He stood on the threshold of the door as he asked the 
question, and one, hiding in the box-room opposite, suffered 
•ome anxiety as he watched him. All depended on Cuyst’s 
getting well inside. 

“ Where’s Bubbles ? ” said Cuyst again. 

But nobody seemed to know anything about Bubbles’ 
.\ hereabouts, or to be even decently interested in him. 


J v 




*' He kurled himself at 

the solid frame-work as he spoke, with a resounding 

“ How should we know ? ” they said impatiently. “ Is 
• t all fixed up, Cuyst ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Cuyst, dropping his voice. He recog¬ 
nised the need for caution if the rest didn’t, and the absence 
of Bubbles was worrying him. “ Yes,” he repeated, 
4 we’re all to march out at three sharp.” He lowered 
his voice still further, and, entering the room, shut the door, 
there to issue more explicit directions for the plan of cam¬ 
paign. 

Meanwhile, Dixie’s movements had not been without 
interest. 

On leaving the dining-room he had made his way to 
his study. A minute or two afterwards Lavender had 
come in. He looked about as cheerful as a dyspeptic 
canary, and his drooping shoulders, as he stood at the 
window, would have given a cricket tho hump. 


“ Contemplating any little jaunt for this afternoon, 
Lavender ? ” Dixie inquired. 

“ No, Dixie,” answered Lavender with bitterness. 

“ Won’t they let you in ? ” asked Dixie. Then, as 
Lavender looked at him sideways, wondering how much 
he knew, he added meaningly : “In that case I needn’t 
lock you in the cupboard or flay you alive, or any little 
thing of that kind, need I ? ” and so saying, he took him¬ 
self to his tryst in the box-room. 

Poor Lavender ! It w r as hard to be done out of his shart 
of the most gorgeous row 7 in history just because he hap¬ 
pened to be in Coventry. Still, as 
things turned out, he was a good deal 
sorrier for himself now than he was 
going to be later. 

While Cuyst laid down the law 7 to 
his followers inside the Tower room, a 
little sound, soft as the sough of the 
wind might have been heard outside 
the door. Isaacs’ sharp ears did catch 
it, as it happened, but he thought 
nothing of it. Cuyst had said that the 
place was probably swarming with rats. 
But Dixie, slipping a well-oiled bolt into 
its socket, smiled gently to him¬ 
self. 

Three o’clock struck from the 
school clock, and, even as Henry 
of Navarre might have bidden 
his troops press where his 
plume shone amidst the ranks 
of war, Ci^st, inside the Tower 
room, said to his followers :— 

44 Come on ! ” 

He turned the handle of the 
door. Shook it. Shook it again. 
Then he favoured his followers 
with the bleakest look on 
record. 

Some people would have 
dallied with the situation; 
would have tried to make 
themselves believe that the thing 
was an accident, and that the 
door would yield to persuasion 
if one went at it long enough. 
Not so Cuyst. 

“ Some brute has fastened us 
in ! ” he observed. 

Murmurs of angry incredulity 
greeted the announcement. 

“ Perhaps the beastly thing’js 
stuck, you know 7 ,” said Pease. 

“Not much stuck about 
it ! ” retorted Cuyst. “ But we 
shall soon see ! ” He hurled 
himself at the solid framework 
as ho spoke, with a resoimding 
bang. Nothing happened. For 
all the effect it had on the 
solid oak a fly might have brushed its wings against its 
surface. 

44 Quite a worthy effort, Cuyst ! ” said an admiring voice 
from outside the door. 

“ Thought as much ! ” muttered Cuyst under his 
breath. 

“ Dixie ! ” exclaimed the Pippin, and the cry was taken 
lip from all sides. 

“ Did you expect it w r as Foljambe ? ” Cuyst asked them 
savagely. He flung himself again at the door in a fury. 
It resisted as placidly as before. 

44 Like turning the handle without getting any tune— 
what ? ” asked Dixie sympathetically. 

44 What about the windows ? ” suggested Isaacs. 

Cuyst glanced up at them desperately. They were 
high up and didn’t appear to open. but. bv strndirg on 
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another fellow’s shoulders he could easily break one and 
investigate their chances of escape that way. 

“ Nothing doing there, believe me,” Dixie told them with 
his uncanny knowledge of what was going on inside. “ You 
couldn’t squeeze through them to start with. And if 
you did there’s a sheer drop from them that would leave 
you in a most unholy mess if you tried it on. I 
made a careful calculation of the thing from outside, in 
your interest, only this morning, Cuyst ! ” 

“ Perhaps he’s cramming ? ” suggested Lyons hopefully. 

“ Idiot ! ” retorted Cuyst. He didn’t even attempt to 
verify the truth of Dixie’s statement. Instead, he de¬ 
manded :— 

“ When are you going to let us out, you sweep ? ” 

“ Have a shot at being a bit more ladylike, Cuyst, and 
perhaps I’ll tell you,” was Dixie’s reply to that. 

Cuyst appeared to know’ quite a lot of ugly words, to 
judge by liis reply. 

“ We'll resume our little chat when you’ve come off 
the high explosive stunt, Cuyst,” said Dixie, anil main¬ 
tained a studied silence. 

Cuyst had another go at the door, the others helping 
him. But though they strained until you could almost 
hear Cuyst’s muscles cracking, the solid framework held. 
If their united efforts shook it like an oak-tree is shaken 
by the wind it was as much as you could sav. 

A deep depression began to settle down on the conspira¬ 
tors. The silence outside the door seemed unhealthy. 

Cuyst, w’ith a sulphurous look, flung himself on a pile 
of old carpets and gave himself up to what appeared to be 
corrosive reflections. The others tried their eloquence on 
Dixie in vain. 

“ It won’t be a picnic for you, Dixie, if you keep us here 
much longer.” 

“ Just you wait till we get out.” 

“ What do you think you’re playing at ? ” 

“ You’ll be jolly sorry for yourself, you*know’.” 

“ Now r look here, Dixie, you might let us out.” 

“ Dixie, like a good chap, do let us out.” 

“ Tell us w hat you want, Dixie, and we’ll do it, honour 
bright.” 

Thus the prisoners adopted a more and more chastened 
tone as time went on. Dixie appeared shut up in himself 
for any notice he took of them. His silence began to get 
on their nerves, at last. They were getting horribly bored 
with the Tow r er room. Worse than bored some of them, 
too. Once a shower of dust, disturbed from its long rest 
by Cuyst’s business w ith the door, fell on young James’s 
head and he screamed with fright. 

Other fellows began to get a bit jumpy, too. There were 
some queer stories about the Tow er room, they remembered. 
It w’as a horrid place to be boxed up in, really. 

“ Please let us out, Dixie.” This w as meek enough to 
suit anybody, surely. But Dixie opposed to it the same 
maddening silence. 

“ It’s you he wants, Cuyst. Try him again” they pleaded. 

Cu}\st heaved himself heavily from the pile of carpets 
and went to the 
door. He looked 
sick with rage. 

“ What’s the 
damage, Dixie ? ” 
he inquired. 

“ That’s talk¬ 
ing ! ” answered 
Dixie. “Well, if 
you care to foot 
the bill for all this 
lunacy on your 
own, Cuyst, you 


can. The rest have only to give me their word that they'll 
be good little stay-at-homes this afternoon and I’ll let 
them out. I don’t even want to know’ their names, though 
I can pretty well guess them. I’ll just unbolt the door 
and go straight to my study. You can come to me there.” 

“And then?” asked Cuyst, as though he w’ere being 
strangled. 

“ Then you’ll take what I give you,” Dixie told him. 

He didn’t raise his voice but it penetrated even to the 
farthest recesses of the Tower room. Everybody heard. 
He wasn’t sparing Cuyst this last humiliation, it seemed, 
any more than he had spared him in the corridor, last 
term. 

“And if I say I’ll see you hanged first ? ” inquired Cuyst. 

“ Then I’ll lump you in with the lot,” Dixie told him, 
his tone a good deal colder than before. “ You’ll all stay 
in here till the last of the other giddy goats have come 
back, if it’s till midnight. And after that I shall* report 
you to the Doctor for being out of the dormitories last 
night after the watching hour of twelve. You’ll be able 
to trot out your explanations to him. I’ve always found 
him reasonable, myself. He may listen to you.” 

Cuyst faced round on his braves. “ Well ? ” lie said 
thickly. 

But he fleecin't have asked. Between hanging out till 
midnight in their present repulsive quarters or allowing 
Cuyst to offer himself up as a scapegoat, it didn’t take them 
long to choose. They were so thoroughly depressed, too, 
by this time, that they accepted the domestic programme; 
sketched for them by Dixie without a single dissentient 
vote. There have been more agreeable things to look at 
than Cuyst’s face as he heard. 

He turned back again to the door. “ Right ho, Dixie ! ” 
he said. “ You can let us out.” 

Dixie pushed back the bolt on the instant, and they heard 
his retreating footsteps as he made his w T ay dow’nstairs. 
Cuyst opened the door and made his w*ay out without giving 
the others so much as a glance. He followed Dixie deliber¬ 
ately, almost treading on his heels, not that Dixie altered 
his own unhurried pace for that. The others, crowding 
out of the Tower room and peering excitedly over the 
bannisters saw’ Dixie enter and Cuyst follow’. Then the 
door was shut. The duel had begun. 

Dixie walked over to the fireplace and Cuyst truculently 
followed him up. “ Now then ? ” he said. 

Resting his elbow’ on the mantelpiece Dixie surveyed 
his unwilling guest tranquilly. 

“ Take a pew ,” he said. 

Cuyst’s eyes became so suffused with curious little yellow 
lights that they looked the colour of orange peel. Like 
the Pippin on a former occasion his eye sought the place 
where Dixie kept his cane. His host, following his glance 
grinned amiably. “ Did you think I was inviting you to 
bend over ? ” he said. “ Far from it. We’ll give our 
little friend there a rest, I think. For one tiling, it doesn’t 
suit your complaint, Cuyst, and for another, the thought 
of starting another vendetta makes me tired. Why, with 

your childlike 
enthusiasm you 
might go leaving 
it as a legacy 
to your grand - 
children, poor 
little beggars. Be¬ 
sides, I’ve other 
plans for you.” 

“ Spit it out ! ” 
said Cuyst. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The response to my request for my readers* opinions on 
“ B.O.P.” serial stories (see May number, page 380) lias been 
very satisfactory. A large number of 
# MY FAVOURITE fellows wrote in, expressing their views on 
SERIAL STORY ’* the merits and demerits of the several 
COMPETITION. kinds of stories. The frankness with which 
the letters in general were written has been 
very” welcome. I have learned a good deal from them ; have had 
some of my own opinions confirmed, and some of them challenged. 
For one thing, I discover that school serial stories are not the 
prime favourites that I had imagined them to be. “ We have 
enough of school, as it is,** say several writers, and they go 
on to assert that the adventure story, with the scenes laid in 
Africa, India and other “ wild places abroad,” claims first 
hold on their affections. That being so, and the opinion being 
so widely sustained, it is quite clear that 


shall be quite satisfied, for I shall not only be offering my readers 
fare of the very best, but shall be introducing a writer to the 
pages of our paper who has hitherto only been represented by 
short stories. More of this next month, when I shall be in a 
position, I hope, to say something really definite. I am glad 
to find, by the waj% that Kent Carr’s school stories have been 
so popular with readers. “ Dixie of the Cock House ” has 
met with universal appreciation. So, too, has J. Claverdon 
Wood’s tale of the Indian Mutiny, “ When Nicholson 
Kept the Border.” I am especially requested by many fellows 
to see that a strong historical story is included in the New Volume 
programme, a stirring, dashing yam of the “ good old days,” 
when King and Parliament were at loggerheads, or when Prince 
Charlie was making his desperate bid for a throne. I can’t 
promise anything yet, but I will do my best to fall in with these 
wishes. There are several well-known 


my first serial in next year's volume 
must be of this character. As the 
majority of boys who wrote to me 
insist that Major Charles Gilson is the 
most popular author of boys’ stories 
at the present day, I have written off 
at once to him and commissioned an 
adventure yarn of a thrilling nature 
on the lines demanded. I am quite 
sure that when I get Major Gilson’s 
reply, and the outlino of his new serial, 
1 shall be able to assure ‘‘ B.O.P.” 
readers of a great treat in store for 
them. 

* * * 

But while the adventure story thus 
heads the list I am not blind to the 
fact that a good 
SOME OF THE proportion of 

GOOD THINGS readers do like a 

IN STORE. racy tale of school 

life. The “ school 
serial ” is a good second, let mo tell 
you. So a school story we shall have, 
and I am looking round for a 44 winner.” 
If what I have in view comes to pass I 



THE LAST STRAW. 

The Genial Head:— “ You have certainly done 
very well indeed with prizes this term, WhuTkins, 
and 1 am now about, as it were, to crown the 
edifice.” 

Star Pupil (staggering):—“ Please, sir, it feels 
to me more like ‘ putting the lid on * 1 ” 

i 


writers of boys’ stories, all good men 
and true, who have been suggesting 
serials to me for weeks past, and I have 
been keeping them waiting until I 
had tested my readers’ minds. This 
44 favourite serial ” competition and 
its results will now enable me to make 
my choice. Only a little time ago 
Raymond Raife, whose 4 ‘ Sheik’s White 
Slave ” w r on him many friends, and 
G. Godfray Sellick, a clever writer of 
historical yarns, as all 44 B.O.P.”-ites 
know, placed before mo some most 
attractive serial 44 plots,” and I was 
very much inclined to plump for them 
right away. W 7 hen I tell you about 
these stories in due course I think you 
will support my opinion. Already, 
indeed, I can feel that this coming 
New Volume is going to be exceptionally 
strong in the serial department, and 
I am looking forward to the new yarns 
with as much eagerness as any of 
my readers themselves. 

* * * 

Now, as to the competition itself. 
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As will be remembered, I offered prizes of One Guinea, Half- 
a-Guinea and Five Shillings for the best three letters on the 
subject from 44 B.O.P.” readers. After a careful perusal of 
the efforts submitted I have made the award os follows :— 

First Prize of One Guinea: —Oliver Gray, “ Inverleigh,” 
Ellington Park Road, Ramsgate. Second Prize of Half-a- 
Guinea : —William Scott, 13, Moncrieff Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Third Prize of Five Shillings:— H. Davidson, 115, Rodsley 
Avenue, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes :—W. F. Hender, 
Holne House, Launceston, Cornwall; S. Metcalfe, 11, Ingram 
Street, Wesley Place, near Keighley, Yorks. ; Norman J. 
Johnston, 2, Traquair Park, Murray held, Edinburgh ; Stuart 
L. Sindall, “ Macquarie,” Leigham Court Drive, Leigh-on- 
Sea; Stanley F. Woolliams, 35, Lansdowne Gardens, South 
Lambeth, S.W.B; E. M. May, 57, Peverell Park Road, Ply¬ 
mouth ; J. L. Wightman, Clifton Manor, York; T. Owyk 
Rees, 165, Unjon Street, Plymouth; Jack W. Rowe, 23, The 
Avenue, Gravesend. 

To the scores of others whose letters I have read, but to whom 


liking such stories, which-are the kind, I think, I should like Sest 
to see in the next volume of the ‘ B.O.P.’ The talc of adventure 
which stirs the imagination and raises your admiration for its 
characters, and the school story into which you can enter with 
sympathy and understanding.” (Oliver Gray.) 

* * * 

While watching the flight of an aeroplane many of you may 
have noticed a group of large black capital letters painted on the 
underside of the lower wing of the machine. 
DO YOU KNOW No doubt you have sometimes wondered 
THE MARKINGS what these letters, indicate, for at first 

ON AIRCRAFT P sight they appear to be meaningless. From 

a correspondent (Mr. George Roake, of 
Tonbridge), I have received some interesting notes on the point . 
He writes :— 

i( Usually the group contains five letters, and it serves a very 
important purpose, for it is by means of these letters that the 
nationality and other particulars of a machine are ascertained 
when it is in the air. They are known to the airman as the 
International Markings for Aircraft, and answer a somewhat 


I am unable to award prizes, let me say that I thoroughly similar purpose as the registration numbers on a motor car. 
appreciate their kindly and frank criticism, and I trust that All aircraft, with the exception of Naval and Military machines, 
my efforts to please them in the coming volume will be to their are required to display these marks of identification ‘underneath 


taste. I will conclude by quoting the 
brief, but very gratifying, letter received 
from a Twickenham reader: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Please let the 4 B.O.P.’ jog along 
as usual; every boy’s favourite serial 
story turns up sooner or later, so 1 am 
quite satisfied to wait. 

** Yours sincerely, 

“ D. Waddingham.” 

* * * 

FIRST PRIZE LETTER IN “ SERIAL" 
COMPETITION. 

“ Dear Editor, 

“ On considering the question of what 
kind of stories I should like best to see in 
the next volume of the * B.O.P.,’ I think 
I should say adventure, and, secondly; 
school stories. I think a lot depends 
on the mood you are in when you pick 
up your book or story. I have often 
felt as though 1 should like to sit down 
with a jolly good school yarn Nothing 
else would do, it had to be a school story. 
Whereas at another time, I may feel like 
putting all els© aside and choosing an ad¬ 
venture tale dealing with thrilling adven- 



Travelling Barber of Central Kickapoo, 
all complete with top-knot shaving-brush, 
trade razor, cocoanut mug, and boa- 
constrictor barber’s pole. 


the bottom wing, whence they can be 
readily recognised from the ground. 

‘‘ The first letter of the group always 
denotes the country to which the machine 
belongs, and is termed the 4 nationality 
mark.’ The letter ‘ G ’ has been 
allotted to Great Britain, and all British 
machines commence with thiB letter, 
French machines always commence 
with the. letter ‘ F,’ Belgium with 4 O,’ 
Italian with 4 I,’ Portuguese with ‘ (V 
Greek with 4 S,’ and the United States 
of America with 4 N.’ 

“ Thus, suppose, for example, we 
see a machine marked 4 G F A E X,’ wo 
know at once by the first letter 4 G ’ 
that it is of British nationality, and by 
means of the other four letters our coast ¬ 
guards or other officials can trace to 
whom it belongs. Airships are also 
marked in the same manner. The giant 
R34, which flew the Atlantic during the 
summer of 1919, now carries the-letters 
G F A A F marked on its aide. When 
these letters stand alone it denotes that 
the machine on which they appear is used 
for commercial purposes, such as the 
conveyance of passengers^ goods, or 


tures and the almost impossible, such as 

the 4 Wizard Ki ng,’ which story I have enj oyed immensely. What 
food for thought and speculation such a story affords: 
the great continent of Africa, even yet not entirely opened, 
the scene of a hidden City inhabited by a strange people, 
and surrounded by forests aud swamps, in which dwell 
the huge prehistoric monsters of the Jurassic period. 
Explorers finding the City and ultimately being rescued by 
an aeroplane. What a mingling of the possible and impos¬ 
sible ! These are my reasons for liking tales of adventure dealing 


mails. If, however, the group is under¬ 
lined with a large black line, this signifies that it is 
used for private purposes only. Among other things these 
regulations tend to effectively check the smuggling of dutiable 
goods from one country into another. 

44 Since nearly all aircraft are now fitted with wireless these 
same letters are also used as call letters when calling up the 
machine, so that the pilot may know that the message is intended 
for him. On some of the latest passenger-carrying aeroplanes 


with science, aviation, etc. I think they stir you to obtain a 
greater knowledge of the wonderful and mysterious things 
of Life, into which scientific men are always probing. They 
make us realise what great possibilities there are of the unexpected 
happening, and must rouse us up to try and play a greater part 
in the gaining of the world’s knowledge and the uplifting of the 
human race. Also a tale of, say, aviation, must teach the reader 
something of mechanics, especially if the Author uses technical 
terms. Then, there is the school tale which appeals in quite 
a different way. If a boy, I think that a story of public school 


wireless telephony is used, instead of telegraphy, which enables 
the pilot to remain in actual conversation with the Aerodrome 
while he is in the air. 

44 In the event of the failure of the wireless system at any time 
urgent messages are dropped from the machine by the pilot. 
Such messages are usually attached to several strips of brightly 
coloured ribbon, or streamers as they are called, in order that 
they may be more readily seen while descending. On such 
occasions scouts can render very valuable assistance to the airman 


life must appeal to your sympathies, from the very fact of your by recovering the message and carrying out the instructions 

being a boy, and can, therefore, enter into the story with greater contained thereon. 


ease and zest. You can pick out and study the different characters 
as if they were your own school-fellows, liking some, disliking 
others, and making friends with the ones you like best, just as 
you would in real life. Again, if the Author likes, a decent 
school yarn can be a guide and warning, showing up such vices 
as bullying, smoking, etc. These are my chief reasons for 


44 Finally, all machines belonging to the Army or Navy can be 
readily identified by the rod, white and blue rings which are 
painted on the wings. Thus, even a casual observer can learn 
many interesting details concerning a machine by the aid of 
these somewhat strange letters.” A. L. H. 





A CANOE HURDLE-RACE IN. NEW ZEALAND. 

( Draunjor the "Hoy's Own Paper" by C G. Amblkr.) 
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1 SHOULD think very few fellows have ever been so 
much afflicted as 1 have with the curse of being 
photographed Seeing that I’m not a Royalty nor 
(at present !) a celebrity, it’s really amazing what 
I’ve had to put up with in that line. What with my pater 
being a keen amateur photographer and perpetually 
saying “ Come and stand still a minute, old man ” (it’s 
generally half an hour at least); 44 you’ll do to practise 
focussing on, anyhow' ! ” ; w hat with my mater wanting 
to have what she calls 44 a record of me at all stages,” and 
dragging me off to some grand shop about every other 
holiday for a professional to put me through his con¬ 
tortions and require me to 4 ‘ look pleasant ” over the 
ordeal ; w hat with one of my Belmont chums, Jeffries, 
having a craze for snapshots, and always snapping you at 
the particular moments you would not have selected, such 
as just when you’re coming up, blue and dripping, from 
an extra-cold bathe ; and all this in addition to the ordinary 
amount of photographing, in football groups and so on, 
w hich ranks among the ills all flesh is heir to—I really could 
justly say, with Gilbert, 

From this especial kind of blow 
No mortal ever suffered so! 

I know* all the innermost bitternesses of the business, 
from the ultra-touched-up 44 cabinet,” w'hich makes you 
think you really are rather a knut after all (imtil some 
w'retched aunt comes along and says, 44 What a charming 
photograph — but w'ho is it ? ”) to the ghastly, squinting, 
lop-sided, chimpanzee-in-a-fit amateur-snap which all your 
kind friends and relations are certain to say is so awfully 
good ; and—as if those things were not enough — last, but- 
by no means least, I’ve been put on the 44 movies.” I 
have, really—and more than once ! 

The first occasion of my being 44 filmed ” was not of a 
nature that I care to dwell on ! It happened in term 
time at Belmont College. I had been out without leavo 
(very much without it—against rules, in faet^ to see a 


A Story of Belmont College. 

By D. A. POCOCK 


procession of sorts that was going on in the tow'n near 
by ; it was a bit risky, of course, but I managed to get 
hack without being spotted, and Gatty had answered mj 
name at cal I-over, so I thought it would be all right. 
However, a week or two later, there happened to be some¬ 
thing historical on at the local cinema, and Mr. Mallowe, 
our house-master, thought he would kill tw r o birds with 
one stone—improve our minds and give us a good time— 
by taking some of us to see it ; but before the show-pieco 
came on, some 44 local events ” were screened, including 
view's of the recent festivity, and among the crowd watching 
the procession I distinctly recognised—myself ! 

There I was—life-size, right bang in the foreground of 
the picture ! By the spitefulness of fate, I must have 
turned right round towards the camera-man ; for I seemed 
to be grinning full into Mallow'e’s face, and, as it were, 
challenging him to recognise me; and I leave you to 
imagine how* much I enjoyed sitting through the rest 
of the performance and waiting to know whether or not 
he had done so. He had , it appeared !—and events when 
we got back to school took a turn over which, as I’ve 
hinted, I prefer to draw’ a veil. Altogether, my first 
appearance behind the moving-picture footlights was 
hardly what you w’ould call a furore —it might have been 
described as a bit of a frost ! But the second occasion 
of my trafficking w’ith cinemas was better w’orth recording. 

It happened one half-holiday—a gorgeously fine day, 
when Jeffries and 1 had for once cut cricket practice and 
w r ere just slacking about in a w’ood near by. We had 
taken books with us, and as I was extra-specially keen 
on mine, I didn’t pay much attention to anything going 
on roimd me, until all at once I heard Jeffries say, 44 This 
wood is full of voices ! ” / 

“ Look here,” I said sharply, 44 you can keep that sort 
of talk till you really are a minor poet ! ” 

44 Oh, don’t try to be a funny ass ! ” Jeffries snapped. 
44 I don’t mean wood-nymphs, or birds either; I mean 
people talking. Don’t you hear ? ” 

I listened, and there certainly did seem to be rustlings 
and mutterings going on among the trees ; but I wasn’t 
very interested. 

44 1 suppose it’s a picnic-party or something,” I suggested, 
and went back to my book. I fancy Jeffries made some 
further comments, but I was fathoms deep in 44 Treasure 
Island ” and wasn’t listening. 

I read on steadily, until a loud crack close beside me, 
made by a branch snapping under someone’s foot, roused 
me up, and I looked round to see an old man w ith a pick 
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over his shoulder, emerging into the clearing at the edge 
of which we had taken up our stations. I had just come 
i.o the end of a chapter and was ready for some fresh 
amusement, so I watched him ; and indeed I think in 
any case he would have held my attention, for his move¬ 
ments were, to say the least, a trifle peculiar. It was 
just an ordinary, everyday English wood, but if it had been 
somewhere out in No Man’s Land and ambushed .with 
Bosches, and he had been scouting there in peril of his life, 
he could hardly have crept out from among the trees in a 
more scared and stealthy fashion, and he had begun to 
handle his pick as though it had been a weapon and kept 
perpetually glancing over his shoulder as if he thought he 
were being stalked. 

“ Jeff,” I whispered, “ look at that queer old beggar ! ” 
and then realised that Joffries had gone to sleep. 

But I continued watching the intruder, my interest 
deepening every moment as his proceedings got queerer, 
lie had crossed the clearing and begun to search among 
some trees, and you can fancy my amazement when he 
suddenly hit upon one which I could see had been slightly 
blazed, and began deliberately heaving up the earth among 
tho roots—obviously digging. The mystery was thickening 
—-nor did matters become by any means less obscure when 
I saw him suddenly drop on his knees, by the hole he had 
made, and draw from it a largish square box. 

It didn’t need the help of the story I had just been 
reading to make “ buried treasure ” flash into my mind. 
My heart was thumping with excitement as, careful not to 
arouse Jeffries, who might have waked up with some 
noise which would have attracted my entertainer's attention, 
I wriggled farther back imder cover of the trees ; and then 
I suddenly became aware that I was not the only onlooker. 
Home yards away, two men—villainous-looking roughs 
they were too—were* peering cautiously through the 
branches ; it looked as though my treasure-seeker’s evident 
apprehensions of being stalked might have been better 
founded than I had imagined ! 

The situation was developing with a rapidity I could 
hardly keep pace with, and I felt that Jeffries, still placidly 
snoring, was missing something. But I “ lay low and said 
nuffin,” awaiting further revelations ; and they came— 
with a vengeance ! For the old man had taken some 
interesting-looking papers—they might have been bank¬ 
notes or anything—out of the. box and begun stuffing 
them away into a pocket-book ; and just- as he was about 
to replace it in his pocket, the two rouglis suddenly burst 
out of the wood, tore across the clearing, and flung them¬ 
selves upon him ! 

Talk of highway robbery !—but tw r o to one wasn’t 
fair, and / sprang up too. I waited only to kick Jeffries 
awake as I ran, and yelled to him to come on, and then I 
rushed across and flung myself into the melee (please don’t 
imagine that I want to class myself as an ad vent ure-book 
boy hero for so doing—I couldn’t in decency have done 
less, could I ?), snatched the pocket-book which one of 
the roughs had just managed to get hold of, and threw' 
myself upon him. 

Of course I should have had no earthly chance with him 
in the ordinary way, but, you see, I had taken him utterly 
by surprise, and luckily I had not got my footer colours 
without knowing something of the art of tackling. The 
thief was taken right off his balance, and before lie could 
recover it and get a grip of me, we had crashed over together 
and rolled right into the hole which the man they werq 
trying to rob had been digging. 

A pit about four feet square was not exactly the place 
one would have chosen for a wrestling-match ; but happily 
for me I had fallen on top, and that being so, of course 
the hopelessly cramped and doubled-up position of my 
opponent in the depths of the hole gave mo an enormous 
advantage. Still, he was a hefty chap, and it was all I 
c ould do to keep him under. 

“ Drop it, you young fool ! Drop it ! ” he kept yelling. 

L thought he meant the pocket-book, and hung on to it 
jike grim death. 1 had managed for an instant to get a 


squint of Jeffries, struggling and swaying with the other 
thief. Good old Jeff ! It must have been a pretty start¬ 
ling sort of awakening for him—-in fact, he might reasonably 
have thought he was still in the middle of a dream of the 
nightmarish variety—but he hadn’t lost any time asking 
questions, or trying to get a clearer grasp of tho situation, 
and had jumped straight to what was required of him. 
But I had hardly time to congratulate myself when tho 
chap underneath me began to sing out for help. I heard 
heavy footsteps and crashings of branches—the wood 
seemed suddenly alive—and my heart sank, for I realised 
that if the thieves had accomplices, then we were simply 
done. 

Even as I thought it, strange hands seized me from above, 
and I knew it was all over with me. With the willing 
a&sistance of my opponent in the hole, I was dragged outq 
still struggling frantically for possession of the pocket-book, j 
and found myself in the irresistible grip of—a Red Indian ! 

I solemnly repeat it—a Red Indian ; not, mark you, a 
red man in ordinary European get-up, who might con¬ 
ceivably, however improbably, be found on English soil 
like any other sort of alien, but a real, orthodox, toma¬ 
hawked, be-feathered, \yar-painted Red Indian who might 
have stepped straight out of “ The Last of the Mohicans ” ! 

Utterly dazed and dumbfounded, I looked with a whirling 
brain at the group of people which had gathered round 
me. I noticed then, for the first time (hitherto events had 
moved too quickly for any details to be noticeable), that 
the two roughs we had tried to tackle* were very queerly 
garbed—indeed, they looked more like Mexican bandits 
than ordinary British loafers; and there were further 
added two or three men in more commonplace clothes, 
a much-bespangled tambourined gipsy, another girl who 
scerne:! mostly hair—if you know what I mean—and a rather 
handsome chap in the unmistakable get-up of a Colonial 
cowboy—all of them very excited and apparently very 
angry. 

As for poor old Jeffries, he too had been worsted, and 
was even worse off than myself, being, in fact, prone on 
the ground with somebody kneeling on tho top of him ; 
and it oddest to my utter bewilderment—not that I had 
much more capacity left for being astonished at anything— 
to perceive that the chap keeping him in that ignominious 
position was not eithef of the thieves we had been trying 
to tackle, but their victim—the old mail whose rescued 
pocket-book I was at that very moment clutching. Talk 
of rank ingratitude ! 

“ They’re only kids, Jim ! Don’t hurt him,” panted, 
with breathless consideration, the foreign-looking rough 
with whom I had been wrestling. ' ■ ■ 

Thus adjured, the ungrateful treasure-seeker permitted 
Jeffries to get up, and, coming glaring up to me, shook a 
thankless fist in my face. 

” You young ass ! ” ho snarled. “ What for did you 
want to go and spoil the picture ? ” 

” I say ! Wh-wh-what does it all in-mean ? ” Jeffries 
stuttered. 

Poor brute ! He might well ask, having been waked out 
of a placid nap and abruptly plunged, apparently, into 
Bedlam ! 

' 4 It means, young man,” grimly returned one of the 
plain-clothes men, ” that you and your friend here have 
ruined the crack scene of a crack moving-picture play by 
your officious tomfoolery ! Now, what have you got to 
say for yourselves ? ” 

Even before he had spoken, light—a very blurred, eon 
fusing sort of illumination, but still light of sorts—hail 
been dawning on me ; and, of course, directly he did speak, 
I saw the whole thing as plain as daylight. What wo had 
done was simply to barge accidentally right into the middle 
of a cinema play ! I knew, of course, that lots of the 
moving photography scenes must be got, not in any 
theatre, but actually out of doors, or how could the settings 
possibly be right ?—anil it was painfully obvious that we 
hail simply come across a cinema company busy re¬ 
hearsing, mistaken their antics for the genuino article 
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and—behaved accordingly ; with what result we also knew, 
only too well. No wonder they were furious ! 

Indeed, now that we were properly alive to the situation, 
I could even make out the lens-part of the cinema camera 
protruding through the trees ; and looking now, in the calm 
light of reason, at the two Mexican bandits I had mistaken 
for ordinary roughs, and remembering the amazing con¬ 
tortions the treasure-seeker had gone through, I couldn’t 
conceive how I could ever have thought for a moment I 
was looking on at a real-life crime. “ All the world’s a 
stage,” certainly—but not such a stagey stage as all that ! 

Jeffries and I simply didn’t know which wav to look and 
felt that we hadn’t a leg to stand on ; we had never felt 
such consummate asses in our lives ! 

“ We—we’re most frightfully sorry, sir,” I mumbled at 
last—“ fearfully sorry. We never meant to rot up your 
picture. It wasn’t Jeffries’ fault, sir, anyway, it was all 
mine—he was asleep till I woke him up and called to him 
to come on and help, so of course he couldn’t help thinking 
he was really wanted. I thought I was, too, at the time ! 
I know it sounds assist), but I did really. I saw the old 
man with the treasure being robbed by the other two 
chaps, and I thought it would be caddish not to go and 
back him up. You see, sir, I honestly thought it was all real 
and-” 


“ And, hang it all ! ” Jeffries put in, turning appealingly 
to the incensed treasure-seeker, 44 you know it's no end of 
a compliment to your acting that he did ! ” 

It was a lucky way to think of putting things, for 
although the thankless owner of the pocket-book—who 
ought by rights to have been falling on my neck with 
gratitude—seemed to think it was a sort of graceful 
tribute he could well have dispensed with, the heroine, 
or whatever she was, was evidently struck by the point 
of view. 

“ That’s the fact, you know, Jim ! The kids didn’t 
mean any harm ; they were really jolly plucky ! ” she cried, 
beginning to laugh ; and having once started she apparently 
couldn’t stop. “ Oh,” she gurgled, dropping on to the 
grass in a fit of helpless school-girl giggles, “ c-c-can't any 
of the rest of you see the—the—the comic side 
of it ? ” 

Whether the cinema company could or not, Jeffries and 
I could—and did ! I suppose we were both a bit strung 
up from excitement—but anyway, the whole business came 
upon us, suddenly, as so frightfully absurd that all we 
could do was to follow the heroine’s example and drop on 
the grass simply howling with laughter. 

I was horribly afraid—for you can think of grim possi¬ 
bilities even when you’re splitting with laughter—that such 
unseemly levity would be regarded by 
the justly indignant artistes as a “ last 
straw”—in which case they would bo 
more than likely to make us “ laugh on 
the wrong side of our mouths,” as the 
saying is ; but to our immense relief, our 
irrepressible amusement seemed to be 
infectious, and before long the “ com¬ 
pany ” was in much the same condition 
as ourselves ! I’d always heard that 
actors and actresses were an extra-speci- 
ally good-natured set of people, and cow 
[ believe it ; and besides, there’s no 
denying that the catastrophe had its 
comic element ! 

44 4 Sport to you but death to its,’ 
youngsters ! ” grunted the cowboy-chap 
at last, as we all began to recover. “ It’s 
funny enough, but you’ve spoilt our 
scene. Now look here, we shall expect you 
to make up to us for what you’ve 
done ! ” 

We looked at him blankly, wondering 
how on earth he expected us to do that ; 
but it seemed that there was “ method 
in the madness ” of his demand. 

“ Can either of you youngsters swim 
and dive ? ” he demanded. 

It seemed an extraordinarily irrelevant 
question, and it was one we almost 
scorned to answer—fancy a Belmont 
College elmp not being able to swim after 
his first term ! The bathing instructor 
would see to that—but we managed to 
reply in the affirmative. 

The cowboy nodded satisfaction. 
44 That’s good. Now look here ! ” ho 
explained, rapidly. 44 I’m the 4 hero ’ of 
this show, and—w r ell, I needn’t bother 
you with the whole plot—but anyhow, 
ono of my stunts is that in the course 
of my adventures I escape (I’m always 
escaping from something or somebody !) 
by jumping into the river and swdmming 
for my life. Now, that’s all very well in 
the ordinary way, but to-day it’s awk¬ 
ward, because I happen to have strained 
my right arm, so that I’m no good for 
swimming ; but if one of you boys likes 
to take my place for the swimming act 
and do it for me, we’ll say no more about 
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vour ba\ ing smashed up this scene. What do you 
say ? ” 

“ Why can’t one of the chaps in your company do it ? ” 
Jeffries asked, reasonably enough. 

“ Because some of them can’t dive, and those who can 
are ‘ on * themselves, for their own parts,” the hero 
explained. ‘‘Como now, will you do it? I’ll show you 
exactly what to do—it’s easy enough and by-and-by 
you can have the lark of going to a cinema and seeing 
yourselves screened! If I were you. I’d jump ;it the 
chance ! ” 

“So would we !” we clamoured t<> tell him. It seemed 
unbelievable luck that such a sporting chance should come 
our way ! We saw ourselves rising rapidly t<> name, 
fame and fortune, as cinema “stars,'* and meantime it 
all promised to be no end of a lark. So we enrolled 
ourselves, with the wildest enthusiast?*, as temporary 
members of the cinema company, and were received 
with eclat, for the said company evidently regarded us 
both as a standing joke— which wasn’t the most dignified 
sort of reception, but never mind ! 

“ Which of you is going to do it ? ” the hero demands d. 
“ Who's the best swimmer ? ” 

“Farrar is,” Jeffries declared, though very reluctantly; 
and although it was very sporting of him to give it up to 
me, I couldn’t truthfully disclaim, for it does so happen 
that swimming is rather 
my speciality in athletics, 
whereas Jeffries, although 
ever so much better 
at games than 1 am, 
is a rotten diver. So 
I found myself “ simply 
galumphing with joy,” 
accepted by the cinema 
company as a temporary 
“under-study.” I couldn’t 
understand how I could 
possibly tako the liero’s 
place, even for a swim, 
when I was such a different 
size and make, but they 
assured me that a little 
photographic “ faking ” 
could get over much greater 
difficulties, so that was all 
right. 

They rigged me up— 
shouting with laughter, for 
the business was plainly 
almost as great a “ rag ” 
for them as for me—in the 
hero’s togs, and then took 
us off to the river and 
explained matters—most 
of them at once. 

It seemed that I—-or 

rather the hero—was at that phase of the play to be surprised 
by the villain and his gang, and being caught unawares and 
unarmed, obliged to run for my life; that I would escape by 
the skin of my teeth by diving into the river and swimming 
for it; that one of the bandits would fire at me from the bank 
and wound me ; that I would be thereby nearly drowned 
(“ You must put all the acting you can into that part,” 
they impressed upon me—“throw up your arms and let your¬ 
self go under once or twice ! ”) but not quite ; that the 
bandits would go off undor the pleasing impression that 
I was really done for, but that I would manage by super¬ 
human efforts to swim on and drag myself to shore lower 
down the river, where, by a curious coincidence, the heroine 
would find me ; and that interesting further developments 
would ensue which would, however, be nothing whatever 
to do with me, as directly I got on dry land the real hero 
would take my place and carry on. All / v had to concern 
myself with was the swimming stunt. 

It was frightfully ox citing ! Nono of the amateur 


Help ! * 1 cried again—gurglingly, for the water was getting into my mouth— 
and threw up my arm.” (Sec page 597.) 


theatricals I’d ever been in—and acting is a very favourite 
game of mine in the winter holidays, to say nothing of 
school plays—came anywhere near it for thrills ! 

They led me to the bit of the river they had picked 
out for the pictures, drummed into me exactly what I 
was to do, and finally gave mo the signal to begin ; and, 
taking my cue, I dashed forward, glancing wildly over 
my shoulder at the pursuing bandits, broke freo from the 
foremost one, who had all but collared me, rushed to the 
edge of the river-hank, and dived in. 

So far, I realised as I came to the surface, it had all 
gone excellently. Encouraging applause from onlooking 
members of the company told mo that my escape had been 
satisfactorily dramatic, and I knew I had done a good, 
clean dive. Enjoying myself hugely, I struck out and 
began to swim ; and then- 

How or why it could have happened (except that, it 
being early in the year, the water felt terrifically cold), I> 
can’t tell you—but I was suddenly seized with cramp ! 
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I’d never had such a thing, during any other bathe, 
previously ; but all at once, as I began to strike out, l 
found mysolf stiff and helpless, with a queer numbing sort 
of pain I’d never felt before. The unexpected shock 
of it sent me under water for an instant, just as a loud 
“ crack ! ” told me that the villain was supposed to have 
fired his revolver at me and I must pretend to be wounded, 
and, coming to the surface again. 1 found that I simply 
couldn’t swim a stroke. 

You can bet I was pretty thankful for the little crowd 
of actors watching mo on the bank ! For I realised that, 
unless the all-but-drowning act was to become a jolly sight 
too realistic for me, my |X*rformance would have to be cut 
short abruptly, and somebody would have to pull ine 
out. 

4 ‘ Help ! Help ! ” I shouted, looking appealingly up 
at them, and beginning to splash wildly. 

“ Go on ! Go on ! ” they shouted. I thought they 
meant, “ Go on swimming ! ** and only wished 1 could !—- 
but the cramp was simply awful, and I couldn’t. 

“ Help ! " I cried again—gurglingly, for the water was 
petting into my mouth—and threw up my arm and all but 
went under again. 

“ That’s right ! ” a hearty voice shouted from the bank. 
“ That’s splendid ! Keep it up ! ” and I heard clapping. 

And then, to my unspeakable horror, I realised how 
it was : they thought l was only acting f I’d been told to 
struggle and splash and go under, shamming wounded, 
before I swam on, and now they naturally thought I was 
merely carrying out their instructions. No wonder they 
considered I was doing it jolly well ! For there wasn’t 
much doubt about the realism of my frantic struggles ! 

I simply can’t begin to tell you how utterly ghastly 
the realisation was—the knowledge that the more I strug- 
' pled and shouted for help, the better they would think I 
was acting, and that would be all ! I knew, unless somebody 
would grasp the situation and come to my rescue—and 
be quick about it too—I was done for. 

I made a last frantic effort to swim, but I was almost 


too cramped even to struggle, and I shouted again, despair¬ 
ingly, for help, though I practically knew it was no earthly 
use. All at once I heard Jeffries yell out : “ I say ! I 
believe there’s really something up ! ” and for an instant I 
thought I was saved ; but as he was starting to rash towards 
the bank, one of the cinema company caught him back, 
calling out laughingly, “ Nonsense, you young ass, it’s all 
right. He’s only shamming ! ” 

I felt then that it was all over—and, anyway, I was at 
the end of my tether and couldn’t do any more. I gave 
a last gurgling cry, and the waters closed over my head, 
and as I went down, there were yells from the bank 
and a splash in the river beside me, and next instant I 
was gripped by strong hands ! 

I came to—not that I’d been exactly unconscious, but 
I was half-drowned and utterly dazed—to find myself 
lying on the bank, with my head on Jeffries’ knees and 
two of the cinema people rubbing me down violently to 
get the cramp out of me, while the rest stood round in an 
excited, agitated crowd. (Their rehearsal, or performance, 
was certainly not going with uninterrupted smoothness !) 
It seemed that at the moment when Jeffries’ grasping Of 
the situation had been, to my horror, summarily squashed, 
one of the others—-the treasure-seeker, who turned out 
not so thankless after all—had also had a flash of realisation 
that my acting was too good to be true—or rather, much 
too good not to be real ! So he had jumped in after mo 
and hauled me out—and only just in time. 

It was accidental tit-for-tat, really—they had unwittingly 
paid me out, for mistaking their acting for reality, by 
mistaking my reality for acting ! 

But the company, as a whole, were awfully decent to 
us both, in spite of our misadventure, and when the play we 
had rotted-up so drastically was successfully filmed, and 
happened to be on at Belmont’s local cinema, they sent 
us free seats—the best in the house—to go .and see it ; 
and you can fancy what a sensation there was at Belmont 
College when the other fellows got to hear about our 
afternoon’s adventures ! 


Different Ways. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


| 1WAS little bits of courage that he picked up on the way : 
| *Twas little bits of laughter that he learnt when 
X things were grey : 

’Twas little bits of hopefulness and little bits of grit 
Which made Tom hold himself erect—and keep so “ fit ” ! 

'Twas tiny grunts and grumbles that he welcomed on the road ; 
The piling up of scowls and frowns upon his daily load : 


The package of self-pity and the scraps of dismal talk 
Which bowed Ned nearly double on his daily journey walk ! 

And some—they pitied stupid Ned ! “ Poor lad, he seemed, 

so sad ! ” 

And some—they almost envied Tom,—he was so gaily glad ! 
But some said, “ Clouds and sun alike on both those fellows fall * 
One has a gallant spirit —and the other none at all ! ” 



SECTIONAL PLAN OF A SUBMARINE. 

Showing the division into compartments, etc. 











Our Cadets. 

A Marching Song. 

Words by H. Mills, D.A., LL.B. Music by Fred Edmonds. 


Harmonised by Chastey llector, Mils. lkic. (Oron). 



Se r - geant-Ma - jors stand and shout—That does • n’t wor - ry u«, . . . Wo know that we don’t 



make mistakes, in spite of all their fuss; ... If they say “ Left!” when we think “ Right! ” we 
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repeated.) 

% 

2 Our puttees never wrinkle, and our buttons all are bright. 

We always put oar caps on straight, our belts are all drawn tight ; 

But yet, however hard we try, there’s always something wrong— 

“Why don’t you get your hair cut there? It’s half a yard too long” 

3 We march and wheel, retire, advance, extend to left and right, 

We stand there forming fours and sloping arms with all our might; 

We double round, and up and down, for hours and hours—and then 
They say we’re all asleep, and make us start it all again. 

4 But when we march along the road with crash and roll of drum, 

The people all run out of doors with shouts of “Here they come!” 

The Sergeant-Major struts about, the buglers swell with pride,— 

But we march on, with heads erect and ne’er a glance aside. 
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Talk to Boys 


3ys. 


Off Balls. 


By an Old One 



A Sign of the Times. 


course, there are bowlers, ami very 
successful bowlers too, who seldom or 
never attempt to hit the stumps, the 
reason being that hitting the stumps is 
only one of many ways of being out, and 
that the batsman is as safely and soundly 
“ out ” if caught or stumped as he is 
when his middle stump is uprooted. Such 
men bowl for catches or to tempt men 
out of their ground, and they are justified 
in their bowling theory by results quite 
often. 

Of course, it is for the batsman to 
make up his mind what he will do with 
these deliveries persistently off the 
wicket, and to act accordingly. x They 
may be quite easy to hit, and, if they 
are, should be promptly despatched to 
the boundary just as one would treat 
any other loose ball. But often such 
bowling conceals much guile and know¬ 
ledge of human nature. A ball may 
seem to be asking to be hit for six, but 
woe to the man, greatly daring, who 
touches it. He may escape once, twice, 


even ten times, but presently, sooner or later, and generally 


sooner, the man who meddles with a ball deliberately 


bowled right off the wicket finds himself ignoininiously 


caught in the slips or taken at silly point ! 

In one of the Australian teams which visit the Mother¬ 


land to show her how to play cricket, there was a bowler 
who bowled off the wicket invariably. At first batsmen 
tried to hit him, but with disastrous results. Then they 
grew shy of him and would refuse to touch the stuff. 


diately to one that looked “ so easy.” Yes, that’s the 
trouble. They do look easy. 

One Saturday afternoon I was travelling on a suburban 
line and when I reached a certain station, although up to 
then I had had the compartment to myself, both it and the 
whole train instantly filled. It was a crowd of football 
enthusiasts going to see a match at a ground two. more 
stations down the line. One of the newcomers who squeezed 
into my compartment was an old fellow who immediately 
produced a board and three cards. He shuffled the cards 
1 —although they were so few in number—with that peculiar 
dexterity which is a mark of all these tricksters, and laying 
them face down on the board, invited anyone to “find tho 
lady.” The reward for finding the lady would be ten 
shillings ; the penalty for not finding the lady would be 
only two. N 

Ten shillings for two was a peculiarly tempting pro¬ 
position, and as everybody in the carriage could soe quite 
easily which was “ the lady,” it seemed like taking a mean 
advantage of the old man to point her out and take his 
hard-earned cash ! There were too many eyes upon him 
to allow of any jiggery-pokery. Oh, yes! 

“ That’s her ! ” said an ungrammatical youth. “ Put 
your two bob on her, then,” said the dear old gentleman. 
Well, it wasn’t her after all. I know it ought to have been. 
Even I, looking on, should have pointed to the same card 
had I been inclined to touch such bowling with the tip 
of my bat even, but it was not “ the lady.” 

Yet nobody took warning from the lad’s loss. Every¬ 
body imagined he would succeed where others failed. As 
one was caught in tho slips others came up to the wicket 
to try their luck. I did not see anyone find the “ lady ” 
during that short journey, but I saw several youths try— 
ten or a dozen—and the old man’s pockets were jingling 


Presently, however, they grew so tired 
of seeing chances, apparently simple, 
go by unimproved, that they would 
yield to the strong impulse to smite— 
and take the consequences. 

These tactics do not make for lively 
cricket. If the bowler continues to 
bowl off the wicket, and the batsman 
continues to keep off the ball, the 
game, as a spectacle, begins to grow 
decidedly monotonous. The batsman 
may enjoy it, and the bowler may, 
but the spectators do not. Still, the 
batsman lias to deal with the ball as 
lie finds it. If the bowler persists in 
sending down this peculiar stuff, the 
batsman, knowing perfectly well that 
such a ball can never bowl him, and 
being a free agent, can refuse to touch 
it on any account. Certainly the man 
who docs not make runs cannot w T in the 
match ; but neither can the bowler 
who cannot persuade a man to fall 
into the only trap which can semi 
him back to the pavilion. If both 
persist in their tactics long enough 
they will play out time ! 

But human nature is not built that 
way. I have seen many a boy go to 
the wicket knowing that a bowder of 
this sort was on, and, vowing he would 
leavo his stuff alone, succumb imme- 



with silver as he put away his board 
and his three cards. 

I was passing a fine house in a 
beautiful city suburb, a id i ome one said 
to me, “ Do you know who lives there ? ” 
I said, ‘*1 haven’t the least idea.” 
He said, “ Have you ever heard of 
‘ Toddy Timkins the Tipster ’ ? I 
said, “ I have not had that pleasure.” 
“You’d both hear of hm and hear 
him if you went to Doncaster or Hurst 
Park or Sandown or Epsom or New¬ 
bury or any of the racecourses. He 
lives there, keeps twelve horses, three 
motor-cars, half a dozen gardeners and 
a houseful of servants, and I’ve been 
told that he boasts that he has got 
it all 4 out of mugs.’ ” 

Oh, yes, the bowler who bowds at 
human nature is astute and far- 
seeing. His balls look so easy and 
simple ; anybody can hit them over 
the pavilion. Well, something’s got 
to go to the pavilion, but it isn’t 
the ball. Watch these “ off balls,” 
boys, and leave them alone. It is ton 
tricky bowliug for you to meddle with. 
Sooner or later, if you have a shot at. 
them, you will be taken in the slips or 
caught at the wicket. Play cricket 
and you will keep up your end all 
the time 


6uf bowler securer 
another triumph ’ 
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CHAPTER XVII (< continued ). 

HOT ON THE TRAIL. 



reaching the ranch it was 
found that Fred’s surmise 
had been correct. The 
door of the shanty was 
shut ; also the windows ; 
and the urgent calls of 
three full-uddered cattle 
were fairly conclusive 
signs that farm duties, had 
been totally neglected that 
morning, if not the previous 
evening atf well. 

Fred knocked at the 
door, but received no reply. 

The key was in the lock at the outside. Rorv turned it 
another indication that there was no person within, since 
people do not usually lock the door from the outside and 
then enter through the window. 

44 This is a rum go ! ” was Fred’s verdict after a casual 
inspection of the interior. “ There’s the coat that he was 

wearing in Regina- on the back of that chair-” 

44 And the bed has not been slept in. The clothes are 
quite cold,” added Rory, who had plunged his hand beneath 
the smooth coverings. 

44 And the clock has stopped ! ” 

44 And the milk lias jellied in the pan ! ” 

44 And the stove is as cold as ice ! ” 

44 And the water-pails are dry ! You may bet your life 
that Jack Mimroe has not been in this shack for the last 
twenty-four hours,” completed the rancher. 

At the result of these evidences, Fred’s heart sank. 

44 Do you think—” he began hesitatingly— “ do you 
think that there’s any chanee that—that Little Wolf— 
that he got here before us ? ” 

44 He had the start of us-” 

44 Nearly a day and a half-” 

44 Yet I don’t reckon that’s the way of Shontayeega. He 
wouldn’t be in such a hurry to make away with the fellow.”* 

44 By 4 make away,’ you mean 4 kill ’ ? ” asked Holmes 
under his breath. 

44 Just so. Them’s one thing that Little Wolf don’t do, 
and that is, he don’t lay himself out to kill white men. 
He leaves that for others.” 


44 Yet he tried to kill me-■** 

44 In a mighty fit of temper. That’s a different song. 
But give him time to think—well, he knows the Riders of 
the Plains.* He knows that sooner or later they’d track 
him down and string him up. That isn’t the end that the 
redskin hankers after. No ; Little Wolf would make 
things smooth for Curtis Newnes to carry out afterwards.” 

44 But I heard Newnes distinctly tell the Indian that the 
white man was to be out of the way by the time he arrived,” 
argued Fred. But Rory had different ideas. 

44 I know redskins,” he affirmed stubbornly. 44 That 
makes all the difference. And I reckon I can size them up 
better even than Curtis Newnes, clever though he thinks 
himself.” 

44 Well, in any case, we’ll not find him by hanging round 
here,” Fred said. It was with an effort that he tried to 
shake off the feeling of gloom that had come over him at 
finding Jack absent. 44 1 suppose we might as well take a 
look round the stables. What about our bronchos ? ” 

44 We can leave them where they are—fixed to the gate- 
pole for the present. They are safe there, and we may 
want them soon.” 

Thoroughly anxious as to Munroe’s safety and quite 
anticipating the worst in spite of Rory’s assurances, Fred 
hurried to the stable. On entering, the strangers were 
greeted with a welcoming whinny which the trapper’s 
experienced ears translated as the sound of hunger as well 
as friendly greeting. 

The manger was empty. It had been cleaned of the last 
blade of hay. 

44 That tells its own story,” the man remarked. 44 See. 
There’s a couple of buckets, sonny. You fetch some water 
from the well out there while I tackle the hay-rick.” 

No sooner did Fred appear in the open with the two 
pails in his hands than he was stormed by three bellowing 
cows who were almost frantic on account of their over¬ 
burdened udders. 

They came charging with anxiety towards the boy. 
Holmes was obliged to drop his pails and t$ke refuge in 
the stable again, otherwise he camo near to suffering con¬ 
siderably from the demonstrative attentions of the kine. 

In spite of the serious thoughts that were occupying his 
* Mounted police. 
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mind at the time. Stocks could not refrain from a burst of 
laughter as he stood with his aims full of hay while he 
watched Fred’s undignified flight. 

44 Gee-whiz ! There’s a fine matador for you ! Reminds 
me of the bull-ring in Mexico. Just wait a tick and I’ll 
come and fix them for you. The poor beasts are half 
crazy.” 

Rory's greater experience soon coaxed the animals into 
stalls where he secured them from giving further annoy¬ 
ance. 

“ Now then, if you'll just trot back to the shanty for a 
couple of milk-pails. I'll see to these creatures while you 
water the mare. Steady, old lady! Steady! Oh, yes; 
I know tliat you’re in no end of a hurry. But you know 
the saying : 4 Too much broth killed the cook.’ She must 
have been mighty hungry and impatient just as you are. 
But it won't do. Steady, old girl ! ” 

The milking was accomplished, and Fred's energy 
supplied the needs of the mare. Then the friends set out 
to pursue their investigations in 


gorging his fill—so occupied with the pleasure of the feast 
that he did not notice the approach of man. 

Fred’s first thought was that the forced march had been 
in vain ; that these ghastly remains were all that was left 
of Munroe. A moment’s further observation dispelled the 
hasty conjecture. The carcase had not been so completely 
mutilated that it was not plainly recognisable as that of 
a bear. 

Rory's revolver spoke twice in rapid succession. There 
was a howl, a leap into the air ; after which the wolf lay 
gasping on the sand. 

The trackers hurried forward and looked around. 

44 That finished the coyote’s hash for him ! ” Fred 
laughed. 44 And this is the gold place right enough. See ! 
There are the tools, and the woodwork-” 

44 Wrecked by that bear,” was the result of Rory’s 
examination. 44 And look there—the marks of boots 
right down to the edge of the water. They've— ” he 
peered around him— 44 they have backed to the w r ater but— 
they haven’t come back again ! 


other directions. 

It was not long before the 
trapper’s eye discovered a freshly 
made trail leading to a certain 
portion of the river bank—not the 
old path from the house—and 
straight down the slope. 

44 That trail is not more than a 
day or two old,” was his verdict 
after a brief examination. 44 Yes— 
there’s the mark of heavy boots 
and—li’m—that line looks like 
the wheel of a barrow\ I guess 
we’d better follow this up. It is 

sure to lead us somewhere-” 

44 Why, of course ! ” The 
exclamation came from Fred with 
sudden illumination. 44 Of coiuse ! 
What idiots we are ! ” 

44 Speak for yourself, sonny. But 
in what special w ay do you reckon 



COINS AND THEIR STORIES, 


XXXIII.—As time advanced the groat be¬ 
came the favourite coin, following the silver 
penny which so long sufficed. Tills fine groat 
of Henry V. was minted at Calais, wliich was 
a very prolific mint, in the early days when 
English kings ruled on bothsides of the Channel. 
The place of mintage is given in the inner 
circle of the reverse, and the King’s name may 
be traced, in the old type of thos^ days. 


Yes ; this part of the business is 
plain enough—and it's got nothing 
to do with Little Wolf. Munroe 
has been working—bear came along 
— fight—then the man took to 
water—no other escape.” 

44 That sounds right enough,” 
said Fred. He also had been, 
examining the tell-tale tracks 
which his companion had been 
translating so readily. 44 That 
sounds right enough. But what 
I do not understand is why he 
should take to the water if he 
killed the. bear—for I am sure he 
did that ; else why is the body 
lying there, and close beside it that 
axe with blood all over the head of 
it ? That must have been what he 
used for fighting with.” 

44 And that same axe tells the 


that we are idiots this time ? ” 


rest of the story,” said the man. 


44 Why, the gold ! Don't you see ? Probably this leads 
to the place where ho digs for gold. He has been taken ill 
or—or something of that sort, so that he can’t come back 
to the ranch. That must be it ! ” 

44 Possibly. Or a trick of Little Wolf’s invention. That 
is more in his lino than killing. Shontayeega would find a 
w ay to keep a buffalo in a mouse-trap if he had the mind.” 

44 At any rate, w T e’ll soon find out-” 

44 And keep your little ‘shooter’ handy while you're at 
that same 4 finding,’ ” added Stocks. 44 You’ve got to be 
mighty wide awake when you meet with Little Wolf's 
breed.” 


44 A grizzly wounded is worse tlian twenty whole 
ones. You can take it from me that the bear got 
his death-blow, as you said ; but before the beast died, 
he turned this bit of creek into a playground for devils. 
Poor old Munroe might w^ell have been glad to take the 
chance with the water.” 

44 His chance ? ” repeated Fred in subdued voice, for 
Rory’s last w’ords had an ominous soimd. 

44 Yes—chance it wrts, and not much of a chance at that. 
Listen ! Do you hear anything ? ” 

, 44 Only a sort of distant rumble-” 

44 That's not because of the distance. It’s because of 


44 1 am ready enough,” was the confident response. 

It needed no great skill to follow’ these well-defined 
tracks, and soon the two scouts w’ere in the bed of the river, 
following down its course as we have already seen Munroe 
do. Rory took the lead in spite of the boy’s anxiety to 
be first. He believed that it was more befitting his years 
to be foremost with his experience than to permit the boy 
to take risks that w-ere not necessary. 

The tracks w’ere followed with all the speed that the 
peculiarities of the way allowed. Fred’s eyes were wide 
open to catch the slightest sign of encouragement, while 
his heart was beating wildly with the spirit of adventure. 

Suddenly Rory stopped and held out his left hand as a 
sign for his companion to follow the example. His right 
hand went straight to his hip-pocket. 

The boy crept close to look over his friend’s shoulder. 

The two adventurers had reached a bend in the creek— 
the opening of the golden horse-shoe, in fact. 

There was something lying beyond on the sand that at 
first glimpse struck horror into the boy’s heart—something 
that was torn and ghastly, with protruding bones that had 
been stripped of their flesh. And a large coyote was 


the twist in the creek. See how’ smooth the river is at that 
point ? You know what that means as well as me. It’s 
mighty d(*ep and it’s mighty swift. About a hundred 
yards down, it turns a corner almost at right angles, and 
breaks off into a steep rapid—all foam, and waves, and 
rocks-” 

4 t Then, Munroe—? ” gasped Fred, and the man rejoin d 
solemnly: 

44 We don’t give up hope until w*e know* it’s no use. But 
it would be a miracle if any man passed alive through these 
rapids. Folks don’t go into a place like that and come 
out smiling.” 

44 Yet—they might ? ” 

41 They might. And w r e’ll stick to that * might ’ for 
the present. It’s always best to believe in the miracle 
until we are forced to switch round the other way. And 
besides-—this case goes against all my reason.” 

44 In what way ? ” 

44 Well, reason says, 1 That w’as the end of Jack 
Munroe.’ But my feelings are that things have got to 
come right for him and you and that brother of 
yours.” 
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“ I only hope that your feelings will prove correct,” 
paid Fred, fervently. 

“ They must ! ” was the emphatic response, and Holmes 
said : 

“ I’m like you. 1 can’t think it possible that a fellow 
could suffer as lie did, and not get a chance. And, Rory-” 
the boy’s voice sank low and trembled slightly Rory, 
if anything has happened, I'll be like Munroe, I think ; 
I’ll never forgive myself.” 

“ Why so ? ” questioned the man kindly. 

“ Because I’ll know that it was all my fault.” 

“ I shouldn’t let myself think quite like that, if I were 
yeu,’’ Rory reasoned in quiet, persuasive tones. 44 It 
wasn’t your fault that he went gold-finding ; it wasn't your 
laiUt that he had to face the rapids.” 


“ But it was my fault that sent him here alone. And 
what’s worse, Rory, I seo myself just as bad as I thought 
Munroe was ! I had no right to judge him as I did. Things 

happen, and we’ve got to forgive them just as-” 

44 Just like Sheen, eh ? ” 

44 Yes. Just like him—-only, at once—not after long 
years. My temper—when I left him at the hotel and sent 
him—to this—it was just as bad every bit as his when ho 
hurt my brother. Wo were all wrong—altogether wrong ! ” 
44 I guess it takes a heap of learning before we find out 
that two wrongs don’t mako one right,” was the quiet 
comment. Then the speaker added briskly : “ Now it’s 
time for us to be getting back to the shanty for our bronchos. 
1 guess our next move is to follow down the river, and seo 
what we can discover that way.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TRAPPER'S TRAP. 


I 



A LTHOUGH Jack Munroe had dubbed his ranch 
44 Nowhere ” on account of the remoteness of 
the locality and the few visitors who appeared 
in the vicinity, that morning was doomed to see 
more strangers on that homestead than had been seen there 
during one day since the youth had first come into occupa¬ 
tion. 

Hardly had Holmes and the trapper set out on their 
search in the^creek, than a third rider appeared by the 
Saskatoon trail. 

This man came mounted on a sleek, coal-black mare 
that trod the turf as though her legs were springs, and, 
as the rider doffed his sombrero and shook his white hair 
to fully enjoy the morning air, wo shall have no difficulty 
in recognising the couple as Curtis Newnes 
and his mare Flashlight. 

Approaching tin 1 shanty, the man pulled 
rein. 


“ There was something lying 
beyond on the sand that at first 
glimpse struck horror into the boy’s heart,” 

(See page 602.) 

He saw the two bronchos which were tied to the gate¬ 
post, and he paused to consider for a few moments who 
the owmers were likely to be—whether police or ordinary 
residents. 

Evidently his scrutiny of the trappings soon satisfied 
him, for he lightly touched the mare with his heels, and 
trotted forward, dismounted, and allowed Flashlight 
to graze unrestrained. 


With brisk steps he advanced to the door and knocked. 

For reasons concerning which we are already informed, 
no answer was forthcoming. So the visitor opened the 
door and looked in. Finding the place vacated, he quickly 
turned away to continue his investigations in the stable. 

Still unrewarded, the stranger looked around him. 

44 That’s strange,” he remarked to himself. 44 Evidently 
Shontayeega has done his work with remarkable prompti¬ 
tude. But where Ls he ? Ah ! The horses at the door ! 
1 had forgotten about these. Little Wolf has made himself 
scarce.” 

Again Newnes turned and looked within the stable. 

44 Well, there’s a corn-bin, anyway,” he said com¬ 
placently. “ If the host is not at home to offer hospitality, 
the stranger must look after himself.” 

He filled a measure and tipped a 
liberal feed into a pail. Going to the 
door, he uttered a peculiar whistle that 
was instantly answered by a neigh, as 
the black mare was seen trotting up 
the slope to where her 
master stood. 

44 Here you are, old girl ! 
Here’s sometliing to cheer 
you up after your long 
train journey and night’s 
camp-out. Didn’t 
think much of the 
train, did you ? 
But you ought to 
be used to it by 
this time. The 
great thing in life 
is never to let 
anything worry 
you. There is 
always some plea¬ 
sure in store for 
you.” 

Giving the mare a gentle slap, 
Newnes left her in a loose-box 
while lie returned to the shanty 
to await events. 

Entering the house, he care¬ 
fully closed the door behind 
himself, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to make an examination 
of the interior. Evidently he 
found little to attract him from a superficial inspection. 
But he was careful to move nothing from its place, or in 
any way to leave evidence suggesting interference. 

He sighed in perfect good humour at his failure to observe 
any features which interested him. Then he lit a cigar, 
settled himself in the most comfortable chair, and prepared 
patiently to await the return of the owners of the bronchos 
which were fretting to be released from the post. 
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Knowing the assayer* previous intentions, the reader 
is probably wondering why the man should be now sitting 
so contentedly in Munroe’s shanty. 

The answer ls simple. 

He was not certain that Shontayeega had completed 
the work that had been entrusted to him. Until he was 
assured of that, he must be prepared with other tactics. 

Of course Curtis w<£uld have preferred the situation 
to have been minus any possibility of Munroe’s return, 
and he certainly had a very lively hope that such a state 
would be proved to exist. On the other hand, failing 
Shontayeegu’s success, he would adopt a more tedious, 
but none the loss certain, alternative in which Little Wolf 
would be quickly made to see that he had no share, as a 
punishment for his tardiness. 

It was a simple little plan. 

According to previous arrangements the intention was 
to put Munroe permanently out of the way, so that ho would 
never be able to complete his Government improvements, 
at the expiration of which tune Newnes intended to apply 
for the quarter section and avail himself of the gold. That 
was the first plot. But, now that the possibility had arisen 
of Munroe still being in the land of the living, another 
plot had been quickly evolved in the assayer’s fertile 
brain. On Jack’s appearance, he would affect awakened 
interest in the discovery of the gold—an interest which, 
lie would say, had been the result of further consideration 
following Jack's visit to the office in Regina. 

What was the cause of that fresh interest ? 

Ah, he had recalled some peculiarity about the quality 
of the sand that might encourage better prospects than had 
Ik*cii the result of the first examination. A wrong decision 
might seriously mar his reputation, and he could not 
afford to do that. Oh, no ! The professional reputation 
of Curtis Newnes must needs be carefullj’ guarded. Hence, 
lie had not hesitated (at his own expense) t o hasten in person 
to safeguard himself, and, at the same time, do a good 
turn to a young fellow' on the threshold of life. 

Of course it would bo necessary for him to examine 
the place thoroughly. There must be no mistakes a 
second time. Oh, yes, Curtis Newnes could be trusted. 
Did not his reputation as the foremost assayer in the west 
depend, not only on his accurate decisions, but also on his 
secrecy t 

Such a pose, Newnes judged, would disarm suspicion. 
It might eventually prove to be the shortest method after 
all. Once the secret of the gold was his, then it would 
be a simple matter for a man of his experience to make 
it certain that a boy like Munroe should never be able 
to complete the improvements as ordered by Government. 
Such things had been done before. They could certainly 
be done again. 

With perfect confidence in his plans and complete faith 
in his ability to meet any emergency, the old man sat 
quietly smoking. The path before him seemed quite 
smooth. What easier than to dupe a boy ? The thing 
was simplicity itself. 

Presently he heard the sound of voices. He glanced 
through the window, but, seeing no person from his position 
he threw’ away the stump of his cigar, lit another, and 
returned to his chair. 

As soon as Holmes and Rory entered, the former imme¬ 
diately recognised the visitor. He was about to enlighten 
Kory, but the trapper did not give him time to si>eak. 

“ Good morning, boss ! ’’ he began at once, nodding 
pleasantly to Newsies who had risen to meet him. “ Called 
to see Jack Munroe ? ” 

“ Yes. I had a little business with him- rather impor¬ 
tant business, and I thought a personal interview' would 
la* better than writing.” 

1 see. Guess we might as well sit down. The boss 
won't mind if we make ourselves at home, will he, 
Frederick, my son ? ” 

1 J suppose not,” answ'ered Holmes. He was at a loss 
what reply to make, for Rory had -suddenly assumed 
a calm air of one who had not a trouble in the world and 


never entertained a very serious thought. However, 
knowing the class of man with whom the trapper had to 
deal, he wisely judged that it was best to follow his friend’s 
lead as much as possible. Better still, to say nothing 
unless pointedly asked. 

As it happened. Stocks did not give the boy time to get 
into any difficulties, for he resumed speaking to Newnes 
almost immediately as he took a cliair, and motioned 
Fred to occupy the bed as there was only one more chair 
in the shanty and that, of course, was now,' given to the 
assayer. 

“ Tills Is my young friend from the Old Country. 
Frederick Holmes is his name,” he said by way of intro¬ 
duction. “ You may be interested to know at the same 
time that he is a coon quite after my own heart—after 
our own heart, perhaps I ought to say, Mr. Newnes.” 

At the mention of his name, and the peculiar emphasis 
which w’as given to the latter words, the assayer darted 
a sharp look at the trapper, but he did not, by any move¬ 
ment of his body or face, betray surprise. 

“ Yes--” Rory resumed evenly, beginning to fill his pipe 
and pretending that he had not noticed the suspicious 
glance ; “ yes, he’s quite after -our own heart. Lots of 

pluck in him. But you’ll be wondering what I’m doing 
here ? ” 

“ I am wondering how* you come to know my name,” 
returned the assayer with a conventional smile. “ I don’t 
think I ever had the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

“ No ? But I reckon different. News travels fast on the 
prairie. Yes, it’s quite remarkable how' fast new's travels 
considering the distance.” 

Newnes looked at the trapper with a patient smile. 

“ I am afraid that you speak in riddles, Mr.—— ” 

“ Riley. Kent Riley. That’s my name. I guess it 
ain’t quite unknown to you ? ” 

Holmes was not a little surprised at this fresh view of 
Rory’s tactics. He glanced quickly at his friend. Sitting 
as he did, at the trapper’s right side, w’hilst Newnes was 
at the left and nearest the door, he distinctly saw’ Rory’s 
right eyelid half close twice with an unmistakable wink ! 
The assayer was less fortunate, however. He. had to 
content himself with the look from the steady eye. 

“ ‘ Kent Riley ? ’ ” Newnes repeated in slow inquiry, 
as though the name were utterly foreign to him. 

“ That same.” 

“ Not — ? ” 

“ Go no farther, my friend. You’ve treed him right 
go-off. Just the same Kent Riley that you met— once y 
down in California. There’s an old score to settle between 
us I think, Cory Norton. Oh, you don’t care about that 
name ? Well, we can stick to the other if it pleases you 
better. I don’t reckon that the second dab of tar is any 
winter than the first one.” 

While Stocks continued speaking in low, even tones 
which were full of deep meaning that was quite hidden to 
Fred, it was observable that the self-confident smile w'as 
gradually fading from the assayer’* face. Now 7 there 
was fear instead of confidence. 

“ Yes,*’ Rory resumed as he lit his pipe and puffed 
steadily. “There’s a little score to settle. It’s about 
—an old pal of mine. You’ll remember the name—Sheen ?” 

Newnes was more than slightly disturbed by this time. 

I think you are mistaken, Mr. Riley,” he said with 
a struggle to regain his previous demeanour. “ I do not 
remember ever having seen you in my life. My name is 
not Norton ; it is Newnes—Curtis Newnes— the name 
you first addressed me by.” 

“As I said before ; I don’t reckon the second dab of 
tar is any whiter tlian the first,” retorted Rory dryly. 
” You've lost your beard and I’ve grown one since the old 
days. Your hair’s gone white and mine has stayed black. 
But I guess you are just the same buyer of stolen gold 
that ever you w’ere. A skunk’s nature don’t change even 
though you call him a bird of paradise. You’d best say 
you’re Cory Norton and be done with it.” 

“ Well just to save argument —suppose I do ? ” 
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“ Then we can get down to business. There's that little 
you about. You ain’t paid for that bullet that you gave Sheen 
though you meant it for itoe. Your pals ^<»t you away 
tlmt time, but—well, now we are just our two selves 
and that younker. We can talk things over.” 

Newnes rose and threw the stump of his cigar into a 
corner with an action of irritation. 

“ Come now, Riley,” he said roughly ; 

“ we've had enough of that talk. What 
are you driving at ? ” 

“Just what I said; that little score.” 

The trapi>er was unmoved. “ l was 

never one of the killing sort. You know 
that.” 

“ I know that you 

could handle a gun as 
well as the next 
man-” 

“ Exactly. Maybe 
the art is not quite 
forgotten. It's had 

mighty good practico 
— with foxes and 
wolves.” 

For some time neither 
of the oecupants of tho 
shanty spoke. Newnes 
(who had quite failed 
to grasp the under¬ 
lying meaning of Rory’s 
last words—a meaning 
that was probably only 
known to the speaker 
at the time) stood in 
the middle of the room 
in a fixed attitude of 
mental concentration. 

Rory had tilted back 
his chair with an air of 
utter ease. Holmes 
was still seated on tho 
edge of the bed obser¬ 
ving the strange duel. 

But the boy had been 
apparently forgotten 
by both the men. 

Their eyes were fixed 
on eacli other — the 
one man’s, sharp and 
searching ; the other’s, 
with what seemed to 
be amused careless¬ 
ness. 

“ Well ? ” said tho 
assayer at last with a 
jerk. 

“ Well ? ” drawled 
•the trapper. 

Newnes turned sharply and resumed his chair. 

“ Come on. Let us have no more beating about the 
bush ! ” He had entirely forsaken the previous tone and 
attitude that fitted so well with his benevolent-looking face. 

“ Let’s hear what you are driving at, and be done with it ! ” 

Stocks laughed with irritating raillery. 

<k What a host of a hurry you're in ! One would think 
that you were a school-younker anxious to get over the 
fenced before the boss comes back.” 

“ And—suppose I am ? ” 

“ Well—1 reckon that there’s no need to hurry on that 

score. He ain’t likely to be coming back-” 

“ What ? ” 

Newnes had started up again, uttering this exclamation 
in absolute astonishment. 

“Just what I said,” was the answer. “ Shontayeega 
lias not forgotten yon, and—well, I guess we won’t see 
Jack Munroe this week, at any rate. Which ought to bo 


1 told 

my pal— 


right enough — 
oughtn’t it—mean¬ 
ing about this little 
gold business ? ” 

Newnes was quite taken aback 
by this evidence of the trapper’s 
knowledge. He gave a gasp of 
astonishment. But the practised 
scoundrel had not received a vain 
schooling. He quickly rallied his 
nerves, and once more addressed 
Rory, this time with calm 
deliberation equal to that of 

the trapper himself. 

“1 think I see your meaning,” he said with a sneer. 
“ I see now w hat you mean by ‘ new T s travelling fast ’— 
‘ settling old scores ’—and all that.” 

“ Then, your extra special reasoning brain has no doubt 
jumped to what I mean now ? ” 

“ 1 guess I do,” was the response. “ Well, if that is in 
your mind, perhaps we can come to terms. I am not the 

one to be hard on an old friend-” 

“ H'm. That’s good news,” remarked Stocks sarcas¬ 
tically, “At the same time, I wouldn’t put it so strong. 
Best say ‘ old enemies.’ No use shamming between you 
and me.” 

“ Put .t whatever way you like. I understand your 
intentions. But what about that kid ? ” 

“ Oh, lie’s all right. He’ll follow my leading. You can 
trust him for that. Won’t you, Frederick, my son ? ” 

“ I’m with you,” replied the boy. He tried hard to 


score that 


“It was a strange procession that entered the Serpent 
Valley an hour or two later.” (See page 6o8.) 
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copy Rory’s manner of ease, but it was difficult, because 
Ills heart was thumping with excitement like the beats of 
a steam-engine. 

“ Then* there’s nothing to worry about,” added Rory. 
“ You can trust us both to do the right thing, Norton.” 

“ Right ! ” The assayer was resigned to his fate. “ I 
suppose the long and the short of it is that Shontayeega 
lias split the game ; and now you w r ant to come in on 
shares ? ” 

“ That depends on what the shares are worth,” was the 
cautious response. 

“ One half ? ” 

“ 1*11 think about it. But the first trouble that I see is 
simply this: the property don’t belong to you rr me.” 

Newnes laughed aside the obstacle. 

44 That’s easy enough. Munroe has only tliree months 
left in which to complete his im¬ 
provements. I’ll see to it that 
these improvements are never 
completed. Then he forfeits his 
claim. Any person can apply for 
the section then, and—well, I’ve 
already lodged an application.” 

“ I see.” 

Stocks nodded thoughtfully. 

14 1 see. The intention is clear 
enough. But I foresee difficulties 
in the working. How do you 
propose to prevent this Munroe 
from doing his improvements if 
he’s in the mind to ? ” 

44 You mentioned Shontayeega,” 
s«;d * Newnes suggestively and 
with a callous smile that made 
Fred itch to-drive the sneering 
lines away by the force of a fist. 

*‘H’m,” Rory pondered. “I 
guess I’m a bit dull to-day. 

This Shontayeega-” 

■ 4 He’ll see to that part of the 
arrangements.” 

44 But he’s only a redskin. I 
don’t put much stock in red¬ 
skins myself.” 

44 He has my orders,” was the 
emphatic response. 

44 To put away or—well, 

let’s be plapi—or to kill ? ” 

44 To kill ! ” was the decided answer. 

44 Then, of course, that settle^ it.” 

Giving the last opinion in the same quiet tones as before, 
Rory slowly tilted his chair forward, yawned, stretched 
himself and lazily rose to his full height. 

44 I’m mighty glad to have come to such a pleasant 
little understanding, Cory Norton—I mean Curtis Newnes,” 
he said. 44 It’s a sight more simple when folks know what 
other folks are at.” 

44 And so, I suppose, we will hear no more about that 
4 settling of old scores ’ ? ” ' 

44 Well, it’s this w r ay—times are a bit changed since the 
California days—changed for both you and me, I reckon. 
I was a trapper in those days—a trapper of four-footed 
beasts. And I did a bit in the whisky-smuggling line as 
well. Yes, I don’t deny it.” 

“ Why should you?” Newnes asked, with little interest in 
these memories of the old-days. 

44 No reason at all,” continued the other man. 44 But 
there came a time when I gave up that trade. That was 
w hen I saw what it did for Sheen and me. Nor am I deny¬ 
ing that I swore to be revenged on you, Norton. No. 
Truth is the order of the day. We’ll stick to it. But I 
learned different after a time. I learned to think that no 
good ever comes of revenge. I changed my mind as I 
changed my trade.” 

44 Then, w r hat are you now ? A road agent ? ” was the 
anoering query. 


44 Oh, no. I’m still—a—trapper-” 

Again the look of suspicion came into the assayer’s eyes, 
but he managed to repeat casually enough: 

44 Still a trapper ? You’re rather a puzzle, my friend. 
One minute you say that you have given up your old 
business ; the next you deny it 1 ” 

44 Narey a denj f ! ” A quiet chuckle accompanied 
these words. 44 I’m still a trapper. Haven’t I just trapped 
you? ’\ 

The suspicious expression cleared from the old man’s 
face. 

44 Oh, I see ! Well, I’ll admit that you did manage 
to get ahead of me in a remarkable way. But I know 
when a man has his hand on the screw. I never was orte 
to bluster when I saw the road was blocked. But enough 
of this. We are friends and partners now.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

The trapper jerked out the 
word like a pistol-shot. Then 
his body seemed suddenly to set 
firmly, and a fierce expression 
flashed into his face. 

44 What’s that ? ” he demanded. 
44 1 said, 4 friends and part¬ 
ners.’ There should be no 

differences between friends, should 
there ? ” 

Then Stocks* pent-up rage 
blazedr 

44 Between friends—NO ! But 
who said that you and me were 
friends ? ” 

44 Well—I thought-” began 

Newmes nervously ; but the other 
man cut him short. 

44 You thought ! You thought 
that you were dealing with a 
double-dyed skunk like yourself, 
did you ? But you’ve come to 
the wrong stable. When I told 
you that I had a score to settle, 
I meant it—every word of it. But 
it isn’t my own revenge. It’s 
punishment — just punishment 
that will come from the hands 
of other people. I have evidence 
to prove now that you’ve been 
planning to take a man’s life 
and steal his property. There’s lots more against 
you that’s been difficult to lay at your door. But 
things are changed to-day. Yes, Cory Norton, I am 
still a trapper—not much of a trapper of forest snares— 
but Rory Stocks, the police scout—a trapper of men like 
you ! ” 

44 Rory — Stock 8 ? ” gasped the old man with staring 
eyes and blanched cheeks. 

44 That same 1 ” was the retort. 

With these words, the trapper stepped forward to grip 
his man. But Newnes was still the alert scoundrel of 
earlier manhood. He sprang to one side, swung his chair 
in Rory’s face, and in a second was outside the shanty 
and had turned the key in the door. A shrill whistle, 
and Flashlight cantered briskly towards her master. And 
by the time Rory had driven a chair through the window 
and reached the outer air (closely followed by Fred), 
Curtis Newnes was scudding down the valley w*ith liis white 
hair streaming behind him from his hatless head. 

44 Quick ! Get on your broncho ! ” Rory ordered sharply. 
His movements were swift now, but they were calm with 
the deliberate manner of one who is accustomed to command 
his wits in emergencies. He was all the keen scout now. 
The careless trapper of the forest had apparently vanished. 
44 Keep close to me, and—don’t lose your head ! ” he 
directed as he swung into his saddle. 44 I’ve got to nail 
that man. There's a score of crimes to his record. Sit 
tight ! Off ! ” 


ft be ©on# of JDoutb. 

| YOU’VE heard its notes a-smging 
With gladness all aringmg* 

Along the lanes of living and the high¬ 
roads where we tread. 

You’ve caught its strains ecstatic,— 

Its hit a bit erratic,— 

In town and country playground—or the 
mart for daily bread. 

You cannot bind its swaying. 

The world in garb arraying 
Of hope and joy and high belief in ideals of 
the best 

You cannot dumb its measure— 

Its rhythmic subtle tre asur e— 

The courage, pluck, and chivalry, within its 
carol prest 

The years may lift a voicing 
Of chanting and rejoicing,— 

A psalm of overcoming and of duty done in 
truth; 

But nothing purer, clearer 
(Nor to the tired folks, dearer), 

Gan e’er be heard in life’s great choir than 
that great “Song of Youth ! ” 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 



W HILE those momentous events were taking place 
at the ranch called Nowhere, other events--not 
quite so striking, but none the less important— 
were taking place at the Sioux camp. 

Until earlv morning, Mrs. . Kothwell had divided her 
attentions between Jack Munroe and the? old. chief, and she 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the success of her efforts 
in both instances. The form of malarial fever which had 
attacked Walking Rain with such severity had changed 
markedly for the better, while the voting rancher’s strong 
constitution had rapidly re assert ’d itself with happy 
results. Of course, Munroe was still very weak as the result 
of his ordeal with the bear and the cataract. But the several 
wounds which he had sustained were not severe with one 
exception. That exception was of such a nature that 
Mrs. Kothwell was very reluctant to break the news to the 
patient. 

It wa? towards noon 
when the doctor sought 
her opportunity. She 
had been talking with 
Jack of general matters 
and had learned from 
him the chief points of 
the story of his diffi¬ 
cult life. 

“ Well, the next thing 
for us to do,” Mrs. 

Kothwell said at the 
conclusion 
of the 
dory, “ is 
to get you 
back to 


carry you. And I think it will be best to send to Saskatoon 
for a nurse. You will not be able to do anything for your¬ 
self for several weeks.” 

“As long as that ? ” There was sad anxiety in the tone 
of tho question. 

“As long; perhaps longer,” replied* Mrs. Kothwell 
softly.* 

There was peculiar meaning in the woman’s voice. 
Jack did not fail to notice it. He started a little, and 
turned his head on the pillow of furs to look at his gentle 
attendant with an expression of puzzled inquiry. 

“ Perhaps—longer ? ” he repeated slowly. 

“ Yes, Mr. Mum •oe. It is necessary for you to know 
now, so that you may make needful arrangements.” 

“ But I don’t understand ! ” urged Jack. “ There is the 

bruise on my arm and my head. They hurt a bit. But 

otherwise there does not 
seem to l>o much the 
matter. I am strong 

enough -at least, I shall 
be strong enough to go 
about my work in a 

week at the furthest. 
Fortunately, the bruise 
on my right leg does 
not pain me at all.” 

Mrs. Kothwell caught 
her breath in a wjay 

that was sus-' 

piciously like a sob. 

“ That is just it, 
Mr. Munroe. That 
is ju^t it. If only 
it did hurt—— ” 


‘‘So franiic was tie race that neither rider ncr steed seemed to observe the obstacles 
cn the trail.” (See page 608.) 


your home with as little delay as possible. This is all 
very well here as a makeshift, but there is nothing so 
conducive to quick recovery as a comfortable' bed. Besides, 
there is the ranch itself to be thought about.” 

“That's true,” returned Jack, a little weakly, we 
must admit. “The ranch has been looking after itself 
these dav’s. My cows need milking, anel my mare is still 
in the stable.” 

“Then, is there no doubt about it. Of course, we could 
pet Chief Man to go up and look after these things for you— 
ftntl it would be as well to do that in any case for a time. 
He'll do anything that I ask him. But it seems that wo 
might as well take you home at the same time. It would 
bo better.” 

“ Much better—if it can be managed.” 

“ If ? Of course it can ! ” said the lady decisively. 

We cau mike a stretcher for you. Four Indians shall 


14 What a kind wish ! ” Jack laughed. “ And how 
unlike a doctor ! 1 always imagined that a doctor’s chief 

aim was to relieve pain ” 

“ 80 it is,” was the quiet answer. “ But there are some 
eases when we are glad-—yes, glad—to—to see pain.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Rothwell’s hints suddenly revealed 
some deep meaning to the sufferer. The forced smile of 
the preceding moments faded from his face, and his eyas 
opened wide with mute inquiry to find the message of 
sorrow that the woman was trying to convey, though her 
heart failed her in the doing. 

“ What is it ? ” the rancher asked hoarsely. % “ What 
is it ? Tell me ! You want to tell me something—some 
bad news. What is it ? Don’t be afraid. I am not a 
coward-” 

“ No,” was the gentle interruption. “ You arc not a 
coward. But there are some things which even strong men 
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-—men of great body and muscle—quail at hearing. Do 
you think that you are well enough to hear news—like— 
that?” ‘ , 

“ Suspense is more torturing than knowledge,” answered 
Jack in a steady voice. “ You need not be afraid to tell 
me anything.” 

The doctor waited for a few minutes before replying. 

Presently her voice broke the stillness of the period of 
mutual thought with motherly tenderness. 

** You told me a long story a little while ago—a 
story of great sadness—about a strong boy and a 
weak one—a weak one who has had a heavy crass laid 
upon him-” 

“ Cyril Holmes ? Yes. Poor chap, his cross is heavy. 
Would that God would only lift it from him, or—or let me 
bear it instead. I think I could be almost happy then.” 

“ You—think—so ? ” came a. question almost whispered. 
“ Would you be ready to bear such a burden-” 

“ If I could free Cyril—yes ! ” 

t: But suppose—suppose you could not quite lift the 
cross ? Suppose—you were ailed upon to—to share—the 
—same—land of—burden ? No, dear friend. Don't speak 
yet,” Mrs. Rothwell resumed with a sudden effort- to accom¬ 
plish swiftly the unwelcome task. “ Let me finish first. I 
have asked you about the pain in your right leg. You tell 
me that you do not suffer there. Will you try to bend it— 
to raise your knee ? The bandages will not interfere.” 

Jack immediately tried to obey the directing. Then liis 
face looked puzzled as he continued the attempt without 
success. Next moment his cheeks paled with the dread 
that had flashed into his heart. 

“ I can’t! Mrs. Rothwell, I can’t move it 1 There is no 
fMing at all ! I am powerless—helpless ! ” 

The words broke from the poor fellow’s lips with an 
agonised wail. 


“ What is the matter ? ” he cried. “ It can’t be that— 
that-” 

“ Yes,” was the answer spoken softly, yet firmly. 
“ That is it. There is no pain, because the nerves have 
been crushed, and I believe they cannot be healed. 
You will be always—lame.” 

“ Always — lame ? ” 

Oh, with what agony were the W’ords wTimg from the 
heart! 

“ Is there—no—hope ? ” 

“1 see none, my friend. It would be wrong of me to 
deceive you in the smallest degree. You will be strong 
enough otherwise, but you w r ill never again have power to 
move that limb.” 

Jack closed his eyes. 

“ Wait a little, Mrs. Rothwell,” he pleaded huskily. 
“ Please w’ait a little. I can hardly understand it yet. I 
hardly seem to know w hat it means. Never to be able to 
run like other fellows—never to be able even to walk like 
other fellow’s—always to hobble—to be a cripple like-” 

The eyes suddenly opened again, and it was the clear gaze 
of a brave man that looked up into Mrs. Rothweil’s face. 
It was the calm voice of a brave man that next spoke. 
Knowledge had flashed upon Jack like a great light that 
hath been suddenly brought into a place of darkness. 

“ I understand—now. I have been forgiven since the 
punishment has come ! Not a suffering cripple like poor 
old Cyril. My punishment has been mercifully lessened. 
Oh, Mrs. Rothwell ! Can you understand how f good the 
news is to me ? It is not 4 bad,’ as you thought. For I am 
glad—glad to be a cripple kke—Cyril.” 

And Mrs. Rothwell turned aside as she breathed a silent 
prayer: 

“ God, if it be Thy will, grant that my know-ledge may 
be at fault- this once ! ” 


chapter xx. 


THE RBWARD. 



was a strange procession that- 
entered the Serpent Valley an 
hour or tw*o later. 

On the shoulders of four 
stalwart Indians was a rough 
litter made of poles cut from 
the bush and covered with 
furs, on which lay Jack 
M unroe, smiling the happiest 
smile that had been on his 
face for three years. 

At one side of the litter 
rode Mrs. Rothwell. At the 
other was Chief Man. Several 
Indians, on foot and horse¬ 
back, wore following at a 
short distance. 

The long bush trail had 
been traversed. iJow they were entering a considerable 
stretch of meadow’. 

Suddenly the procession stopped, for a wild cry had come 
ringing towards them—a sound that instantly recalled in the 
savage minds the previous dread of the haunted valley. 

“ What on earth is that ? ” said Mrs. Rothwell, turning 
to Jack. Then, observing the fear in the faces and aotions 
of the Indians, she faced them with wrath. 

“ What is the matter with you, cowards ? Are you dogs 
to flee to cover at the first yelp of a wolf, or are you Sioux 
w ho fear nothing ? ” 

There w’as no time to w ait for an answer to the taunt, for 
an exclamation from Jack instantly turned all eyes to look 
forward. 

“ See ! A rider ! ” 

A black horse w’as seen to come tearing towards the on¬ 


lookers at a pace that was utterly reckless. Seated on 
the horse, w ith his head so bent that he saw but a few yards 
in front of him, w T as a man with snow-white hair streaming 
in the wind. At the pitch of his voice, like someone dis¬ 
traught, he was urging the animal to greater efforts of 
speed, though it seemed impossible that any horse could 
increase such lightning swiftness. 

That was one moment. The next—two other figures 
came into view as following the first rider. They, also, 
were covering the ground with the speed of hurricanes, 
and it was noticeable that the leader of the two pursuers 
was a boy whose steed was, without doubt, the fleeter. 

“ Stop him ! ” a man’s voice was heard to call. “ Stop 
him—in the ^King’s name I ” 

The white head was not raised. The cries to the horse 
were continued, while the boy crept nearer and nearer 
to the fugitive. 

- So frantic was the race that neither rider nor steed 
seemed to observe the obstacles on the trail until, when 
within only a few yards, the man looked up. With wonder¬ 
ful strength of arm, he pulled up his broncho so that she 
lay back on her haunches. Then the man recognised the 
young rancher who was leaning upon his elbow on the litter. 

“ You ! ” he screamed in a passion that w*as utterly 
reckless. “ This is your fault—curse you ! ” 

A revolver flashed in the air, and pointed for a second 
at Jack. Next moment a young rider had dashed up from 
behind, and flung himself from his owm horse as he threw 
his arms around the fugitive’s neck. The revolver fired 
harmlessly in the air, but the impetus of the attack sent 
man and boy tumbling to the ground w hile the two riderless 
horses scampered off alone. 

****** 
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Well, what remains to be told ? 

Of course, Iiory soon made short work of the misguided 
Newnes, and Fred’s meeting with Jack was a happy one— 
especially considering that the prompt action o' the former 
had no doubt been the means of saving Munroe's life. 

Still happier was that meeting wlien Jack learned that 
the younger boy had freely forgiven the old wrong, and had 
voluntarily come to do this service for his old enemy. 

* * * * * * 

Then, of course, you want to be told of Munroe’s future. 

Well, even the best of doctors are sometimes wrong, 
and a traveller, a great surgeon who was resting after 
using his skill for England’s soldiers, was brought from 
Saskatoon; he straightened the bent limb, and thus gave 
M unroe a new lease of happiness. 

To-day Holmes is an efficient partner in the ranch called 
“ Nowhere.” His strenuous labours were the means of 
saving the homestead from being forfeited. He literally 
“ put his hand to the plough” that autumn from dawn 
to sunset, and, before the winter set in, had cleared away 
all doubts as to Jack’s rights to the property. 


And, now, one other little piece of news, and we have 
finished. 

Last spring serious work was given to the gold-washing. 
The results were not enormous, but they were by no means 
disappointing. Yet we doubt if the young partners aro 
chiefly happy on account of their luck. Probably their 
chief happiness is in the knowledge that Cyril Holmes 
is now a member of the household, and has every comfort 
and luxury which he needs, and that the pure air of the 
prairie has brought him such strength that much of the 
old pain has vanished. Sometimes he suffers more than 
ordinarily. That is usually at night. But these ordeals 
are greatly softened by the presence of someone who is 
even* at his side with ready hands and cheering words— 
never impatient, never too tired to minister to the sufferer's 
heeds. 

It is at such times that Cyril has !>ecn heard to say 
affectionately as he holds a strong hand with his own pale 
fingers : 

“ It’s good for a fellow to have such a friend as you 
are ! I don’t think I could bear to live if it wore not for 
you. Jack, old man.” 



“If.” 

(Bright Ideas from Midgeley Minor.) 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


I F I had been Achilles, 

With n vulnerable heel, 

Not to rank nraong the sillies, 

I’d have forged a cap of steel. 

On that spot so soft and tender 

I’d have worn it night and day. 
As a safe and sure defender. 

Should an arrow come my way. 

If Td been simple Crusoe, 

I’d have searched iny desert isle— 
That “ poor Robin ” didn’t do so 

Makes the modem reader smile— 


For some pirates’ hidden treasure. 
Buried six feet in the loam, 

Then with riches beyond measure 
I’d have sailed in triumph home. 

If I had been J. Ctcsar, 

I’d have placed detectives near. 
To watch Brutus, my chief teaser. 
And the others I’d to fear; 

With that age’s “ automatic ” 

I’d have armed myself as well. 
And those schemers democratic 

Would have found their plot a sell. 


And if I’d been Euclid’s pater, 

I’d have said to him, “ Young chap. 
That your muscles may grow greater, 

Play more games, and cease to ‘sap.’ ” 
And if Euclid had but hearkened, 
Disregarding pros and cons. 

Not, as now, would hours bo darkened 
By the Problem of the Pons / 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “ Boy's Own " Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O.P. M -ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.OJ.C^ but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, Is. each, post free. 


♦ 

ROCK POOL HUNTING, t 


There are plenty of B.O.F.C.-ites who live by the seaside. 
Many others at this time of year are holidaying there. These 
should need no reminding of the pleasure that is to be derived 
from rock pool hunting. 

Rock pools are, of course, the pools of clear water left among 
the rocks when the tide has gone down. Mostly they are to bo 
found near low-water mark. But some of such pools will be 
formed at the base of the cliffs. The floor of these hollows may 
be composed of smooth fine sand, or of hard chalk. And, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, there may or may not bo a growth of 
seaweed. When there is sea¬ 
weed, it will probably be dense 
and closely packed. In which 
case, this marine vegetation 
may resemble in miniature the 
jungle of the tropics, and may 
be as thickly tenanted with liv 
ing creatures. 

For rock pool hunting no 
special outfit is required. If 
you are collecting specimens, 
or if you desire to take home 
certain living creatures or 
plants, in order that they may 
become inmates of a marine 
aquarium, then, naturally 
enough, you will require to be 
equipped with some suitable 
receptacle for the conveyance 
of your captives. In this short 
notice of the subject, however, 
we are dealing with rock pool hunting mainly as a means of 
observing the creatures and things that live in the pools. And 
for such observation, practically no outfit beyond one’s pair of 
keen eyes is really required. 

But, as you will soon discover, the process of bending down, 
looking attentively for queer “denizens of the deep” that 
inhabit or are temporarily held prisoner in the pools, is one that 
has a tendency to become tiring. Wliilo your interest remains 
unabated, you may yet have to confess that the prolonged 
stooping is giving you a pain in the back. Therefore, it is best 
to tako a stout walking-stick with you, upon which you 
can lean when examining the contents of the pools. A 
second useful accessory is another stick, a quite light one, 
about eighteen inches or two feet long, or it may bo a piece 
of cane. As you lean upon your walking-stick it is with this 


shorter stick that you lift up or move aside the masses of 
seaweed, thus bringing to light all sorts of things that lurk or 
lie there. 

An instructive method is to prepare a written list of as many 
names as possible, enumerating all the various “ finds ’* that 
you can make. As I am suggesting that plan to you, I will not 
here set forth a full inventory of likely items. You will, though, 
be fairly certain to come across shrimps and crabs, and hermit 
crabs, star-fish, anemones, whelks, mussels, cockles, limpets 
and small fish of perhaps half-a-dozen varieties. Now and again 
you may be quite startled by the presence of some fish of rather 
larger growth, one that apparently had been having a doze when 
the tide went down and left him to wait there for its return. 

The rock pools are splendid places in which to hunt for sea¬ 
weeds, particularly those of the more delicate feathery kinds. 

As regards the actively living 
things, it is best to observe 
them in their natural habitat, 
without bearing them away as 
prisoners that will soon die. 
These seaweeds, though, you 
may gather, and with them 
form a little collection that 
will be for long a delight. 

We have had before in these 
pages some instruction as to 
seaweed preserving. I may, 
how ever, here just give the few 
following hints for the collect¬ 
ing of these delicate kinds. 
Take them homo in a vessel of 
salt water. Immerse them 
for half-an-hour in a basin of 
fresh water. Then, very care¬ 
fully, float each specimen on 
to a piece of cardboard. Do 
this with your left hand, the while, with a needle held in your 
right hand, yougently tease out thefrondsof thespecimen,so that 
the latter lies in a quito natural position upon the card. Raising 
the card from thewateris a ticklish operation, to be donc^steadily 
and slowdy. Drain away the water that remains on the card. 
Place a piece of fine muslin or old linen over the specimen on 
the card, and then press it, as in preserving land plants, be¬ 
tween sheets of blotting paper or of botanical drying paper. 
Even so few as half-a-dozen seaweeds thus arranged provide a 
very pleasing memento of seaside rock pool hunting. 

Two useful little books on this subject are “ Ponds and Rock 
Pools,’’ by Henry Scherren, F.Z.S., and “ Popular Natural 
History of the Lower Animals,” by the same author (“ B.O.P.” 
Office, 4, Bouverie St, E.C.4 ) Every Field Club boy at the 
seaside should possess these 



Rock Pool Hunting. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” RABBITRY. 


There are two kinds of Tan rabbit, namely, the black-and-tan 
and tho blue-and-tan. And there are two testimonials to Tans 


that are often quoted in favour of the breed as being peculiarly 
suitable for keeping in cities and towns. These are to the effect 
that Tans make capital pets, even for beginners in the rabbit 



Photo by 
perm union. 


Fur A- Feather, 
Idle. 


rabbit, an average Siberian weighing about six pounds. In some 
parts of this country it is known by the name of the Moscow 
Rabbit, and generally it is famous for the fine quality of its wool. 

The colour is pure white with black points, these being black 
nose, ears, feet and tail. All black parts should be of as intense 
a blackness as possible, and the marking should end al ruptly, 
when the black meets the white. Two very important considera¬ 
tions are that the ear-markings come right down to the base 
of the ears, and that the nasal-marking is even and absolutely 
balanced on each side of the nose. As with the Himalayan, 
a good pronounced nose, though not a long one, when viewed 
sideways, is an advantage. The Siberian has pink eyes, which 
should be set well apart. Kars that are too long detract from the 
comely appearance ; they should be short and erect, well shaped, 
fine and silky. 

A moderate amount of grooming is necessary if the coat is 
to be retained in first-class condition. Also, the hutch should 
be kept as clean as possible, or the animal's fur will suffer. 
That stipulation, though, holds good in the case of all long- 
coated rabbits. For thoroughly cleaning out a rabbit-hutch 
there are two implements that are very useful. These are a 
small hoe, having a foot-long handle, and a little stiff brush. 
Both caTrbe purchased quite cheaply. 

Outdoor hutches for all breeds should be kept warm, though 
sufficiently ventilated. A canvas screen or flap in front is often 
useful. Sawdust on the floor is the best litter, w ith a bed of hay or 
straw in the sleeping apartment, hay for the short-haired breeds 
and straw for the long-haired kinds. An inch depth of sawdust 
litter will make a rabbit very cosy and comfortable. 


“Sunray.” Prize-winning buck, Black-and-Tan. 


* * 


* 


fancy, and that, from the nature of the colouring of their coats, 
they are particularly adapted for existence in an atmosphere 
that may sometimes be not a little grimy. In other words, 
possessing coats that are of a darker shade, they do not show the 
dirt, as we may put it. Quite apart from that consideration, 
however, there can be no doubt but that Tans are in every way 
satisfactory for the young rabbit-keeper. They are hardy, 
small, and not at all difficult to feed and manage. 

Whichever kind you choose, w’hethor black-and-tan or blue- 
and-tan, the colours should all be rich end true. The tan should 
bo of pronounced mahogany hue, not yellowish or smudgy. 
Black should be intense and even, blue should be of a deep, 
decided tint. If I describe the proper marking of a black-and- 
tan you will understand that in relation to the other variety 
you have simply to substitute the word 4 ‘ blue ” for “ black.” 

The ears are black, ditto, the eyes. There should be tan 
edging along the margins of the cars, around the eyes, which 
should have a ring of tan around them, and along the margin 
of the jowl. Underneath the animal the hair should be either 
tan or else pure white, with, where it merges into the black, a 



What may be termed the bird-watching season proper is now 
approaching its end. With the coming of autumn, many of our 
birds migrate, and though some others take their places, not a 
few of the most interesting will be gone. In addition to that, 
ample cover is often a requisite for the bird-catcher. When tho 
leaves have fallen, it becomes more difficult for him to observe 
unseen, or to creep at all close to the object of liis curiosity. 

Pleasant it is to be able to record that this delightful occupation, 
pastime and study, is steadily on the increase. This past summer 
season has seen a great advance in tho number of bird-watchers. 
I am glad to know that the B.O.F.C. has materially assisted 
towards the bringing about of that desirable result. Many of 
our members have adopted bird-watching as a hobby, and I 
have yet to hear of one of them w ho is otherwise than delighted 
at having done so. 


light shading of tan. In all Tans the junction 
of the body colours should be evenly defined, not 
ragged and broken. Fore-feet to be black, with 
each foot pointed with tan ; hind-feet tanned at 
top, or else black outside, tan inside. Chest 
should be tanned right up to the throat, and there 
is tan also on the mouth. The face should be 
black with tan nostrils. And at the back of the 
ears on the neck is the so-called “ triangle,” a mark 
of that shape that is of clear, golden tan. Black 
that is at all of a rusty tint should be avoided if 
you are thinking of exhibiting. And remember 
that the richer the tan, the better the rabbit. 

With regard to build generally. Tans should be 
very much on the lines of Dutch—cobby, compact, 
with a full eye and short ears. They should be as 
small as possible, a good specimen scaling about 
four pounds, certainly not more than five pounds. 
This written description of a high-grade Tan will 
certainly not convey to the uninitiated an ade¬ 
quate idea of the animal's good looks, for Tans 
are to be numbered amongst the most handsome 
rabbits known to the fancy. 



Xn.-SIBERIAN. 

In the quality and length of its fur this rabbit 
scorns to take after the White Angora, but its 
markings are much like those of a Himalayan, to 
each of which varieties it is, indeed, closely allied. 
For size, though, it usually exceeds the latter 


[Photo by permission of “ Fur <£■ Feather,*' Idle, 

Black Siberian Hare. 

Bn order to sect this picture the Hare had to be removed from his hutch out Into the light. 
Tids caused the animal to bunch up aud squat down, which deprives the picture front show¬ 
ing his long symmetrical l>ody and legs, holding him wfli tip from the ground. The cars and 
heaver tail which distinguish the Black Siberian Hare from any other Babbit, are well shown.) 
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Certainly it is a charming way of indulging in nature study. 
You steal no eggs ; you take no life ; you do not even startle 
or annoy the birds upon which you are cleverly keeping watch. 
Yet all the time you are, to all intents and purposes, stalking 
the bird, or are, maybe, waiting in ambush for its corning. 

The only complaint I have heard from any boy, relative to 
the advantages and otherwise of bird-watching, as compared 
with, say, butterfly-catching, or caterpillar-hunting, or plant- 
collecting, is that it is a somewhat lonely sort of business. 

To that charge I am afraid the one possible answer is, that 
only the boy who doesn’t mind being alone can ever hope to find 
real enjoyment in, and make a success of, bird-watching. You 
must go and creep and hide and follow and peep ail by yourself 
if you wish to get close to the birds, and to bo in a position to 
perceive exactly what they are doing. Your field-glasses will 
greatly help you, but in this branch of nature study, you and 
even your best friend can never go hunting together. 

For all that, bird-watching is one of the most fascinating of 
pursuits. If you are not already a bird-watcher, there is still 
just sufficient time for you this season to qualify as one. 


feet in height when it is in the ground. On the top fasten a 
wooden platform which will accommodate the house and leave 
live or six inches all round. Nails are driven through, the bottom 
of the cask into the platform so that it is held well in place. 
Everything to do with the bird house should'be strong, so as to 
enable it to withstand rough weather. 

The best position for the bird house is w’ithin a few yards of a 
living-room window. It is then possible to watch the birds 
without having to go out of doors. For the first few days the 
creatures may be a tiny bit shy, but, if a little food is sprinkled 
on the platform, they w’ill soon make an investigation. Finding 
that there is no danger, it is not long before the visitors take up 
a residence. All sorts of interesting possibilities in the way 
of nesting arise when the spring comes along. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD. 
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One of the most delightful things for 
the garden is the bird house. By this 
means it is possible to attract large numbers 
of winged visitors, especially during the 
months of winter and early spring. 

A very simple yet attractive bird house is 
shown in the illustration. This is easy to 
make out of simple materials, and the birds 
will soon take up a residence beneath its 
oosy roof. The first step is to secure a 
barrel of some kind ; one of those kegs in 
which nails are commonly packed answers 
the purpose very wqH. Any kind of cask, 
however, would do providing it w’as clean 
and dry inside. With a tenon saw’, cut out 
two doorways, one in the upper part of 
the keg, the other somew'hat lower down. 

These should both be on the same side so 
as to avoid a draught right through the 
house. Then, inside the cask, fix a few 
cross pieces of wood to act as perches. 

These can easily be fastened by driving nails 
from the outside into the ends of the strips 
of wood. Small platforms to act as alight¬ 
ing places may be placed under each of the 
doorways. 

It is now time to consider the question 
of roofing the bird house. By far the best 
plan is to thatch it , this giving a water-tight 
roof and a picturesque appearance. It is 
really not at all difficult to do, and the 
material may be straw, heather, or reeds, 
just which it is most easy to get. Secure a 
stout upright that, when resting on the 
bottom of the cask, stands up above the 
rim about an equal distance. Then drive a 
long nail through the bottom of the barrel 
into the upright. Obtain a number c f. 
laths, or w’ithes (w’illow’ tw’igs) are almost 
better. Group these round the top of the 
upright, spreading them out tent fashion 
over the top of the cask. Let them project all round somewhat, 
so as to provide a good overhang. Tie the upper part of the 
laths or withes together with wire so that the ends are firmly 
attached to the post. Now’ bend stout wdre in circles of varying 
size, and place these at intervals down the framew T ork of the 
roof. Wherever the wire crosses a lnth, fasten at this point 
with more wire. About three circles of wiro should be allowed 
and, when these are all in place, a very rigid frame for the roof 
will be the result. Whatever material is used for tho thatching, 
this should be tied up into small bundles. These are then pac ked 
closely together all over the framework, taking care to tie each 
well in place with twine. When the roof is thickly covered, 
trim round the eaves so as to give a neat appearance, and the 
* ird house will be ready for erection. 

A tree stump, or anything of a similar nature, makes an excel* 
lent stan^ for the house. This should* not be less than three 
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A Bird Rouse for the Garden. 


The June Competition entries have been 
very gratifying, both in the Nature draw¬ 
ings and photographic section, and in the 
Nature Notes. Once again there is every 
evidence of personal observation on the 
part of competitors, showing that the true 
spirit of the Field Club is being carried out. 
The prize for the Nature drawing goes to 
Archie To eland, of Kettering, for cl faith¬ 
fully rendered coloured picture of a Haw¬ 
finch and a Goldfinch, with tho egg of each 
bird also shown. So good were several 
of the other drawings submitted that I am 
awarding an extra prize of a Seven-and- 
Sixpenny volume to Stanley Orchard, of 
Bristol, for a drawing of “ Hen Chaffinch 
and Nest,’* and more extra prizes than 
usual of Three-and-Sixpenny books. The 
prize for the best Nature Note of the month 
has been won by Donald Shrapnel, Harbome, 
Staffs., for a well-written essay on “ Some 
Common British Birds.” 

The Prize Award is as follows :— 
Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : 
Donald Shrapnel, 254, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Staffs. Half-guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing : Archie Toseland, 60, 
William Street, Kettering, Northampton¬ 
shire. Extra Prize of Seven-and-Sixpenny 
Book: Stanley Orchard, 409, Speedwell 
Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books : Edgar Wilkinson, 23, Sandygate 
Terrace, Laisterdyke, Bradford ; Brian 
Hplloway, 61, Arnold Rood, Maybury, 
Woking ; W. H. Taylor, 64, Wheatstone 
Road, Southsea, Hants. ; H. E. Riddett, 
10, Charlotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N.l ; 
Robert Morton, 78, Rosemount Viaduct, 
Aberdeen ; Norman Ackroyd, 127, Craig 
Road, Gorton, Manchester; W. Davison, 
“ Lilac Cottage,” Aby, near Alford, Lines. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny 
Books: C. A. Brenchley, 6, Springfield 
' Road, Wimbledon; William Potter, 
80, Northgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds ; 
Arthur G. Hutchison, 10, Albert Street, 
Aberdeen; T. E. Picton, 107, Clark 
Road, Wolverhampton; C. Beales, 151, Chevening Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W.6; Vincent Wager, 231, Eastwood 
Street, Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa; J. D. Whitehead, 
“ Belgrave House,” Belgrave Road, Ventnor, Isle of Wight; 
Arnold Phillips, 99, Howick Street, Launceston, Tasmania, 
Australia; James Hill, 32, Allonton Grove, by Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

Specially Commended : Y. S. Gilbert, New Cross, S.E. ; 
A. M. Smith, Hastings; Kenneth Merryman, New Malden ; 
Billie Willis ; C. M. Fraser, Pietermaritzburg, Natal ; J. 
McDonnell, Queenstow'n ; C. A. Thrift, West Croydon ; Ralph 
Scagar, Newton, Auckland, New Zealand ; Sidney Banks. 
Walworth, S.E. ; H. O. Ilhind, Thanet ; R. H. K. Boyle, Newton* 
le-Willows ; R. Edwards, Hereford ; W. Burfield, Ardingley ; 
Arthur Jones, Larkfield, Kent; Robert R. Bray, Street, 
Som.; Mabel Preston, Leeds; John R. Rudge, Coventry. 
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Queries and Answers. 

J. Blackmore.—W rite to Adlard & Co., enclosing stamp, and asking what 
periodical they publish that touches upon the Science of tieology. 

Makgaret Suaw.—Y our cacti should do well in a cold green house that is 
situated as you mention. Write the "Exchange and Mart" Office, as 
above, for particulars of their hook on cacti-growing. I am not sure 
whether it is or is not out of print. Your little drawings of cacti are 
life-like. 

A. EL J. —For all round excellence you will find the fox terrier difficult to heat. 
Aa a bigger, heavier type of dog, the Airedale terrier makes a splendid 
companion. The Scotch terrier, or " die hard," is one of the gamest little 
fellows to be found in the entire animal world. Two points, though, 
that are sometimes urged against him are- that, having very snort legs, 
he Is not a particularly good long distance walker, and that being of a 
jealous disposition, he is not prone to make friends with many people 
other than those who are his immediate owners. Tiu^ latter circum¬ 
stance, however, is really a recommendation. For a dog that will make 
friends with everyone is invariably what, may be termed a fool of a pet. 
You will make no mistake by having either a fox terrier or a S<*ottie. 

E. Bath. — I can hardiy hold out the hope that you will be able to teach your 
cavy many tricks, as this is not an animal of very brilliant intelligence. 

- For all that, the cavy, or guinea-pig. is quite an interesting creature to 
watch and observe as he goes about the ordinary business of his life, 
and so makes a capital pet for a boy. Like the rabbit, the cavy is a very 
dean animal, and, of course, with due attention to the proper keeping 
of its hutch or cage, quite suitable for housing in a loft or in an outhouse. 
Excepting the few more delicate breeds, none of the rabbit or cavy families 
require to be at all coddled, and nearly all thrive well in adequately 
sheltered outdoor hutches. 

H. E.—Kindness and perseverance are two cldef fnctors assisting towards 
success when teaching tricks to a dog. Equally of importance is it that you 
cause your pupil to understand that he is not working for you, but is work¬ 
ing with you. There the process becomes really u jolly game for both. 

T. Barrett. —You may take it as an invariable rule that pigeons intended for 
exhibition must not lx* allowed their full liberty. A pigeon that is 
permitted to fly out and about will never be quite so well in hand as one 
thAt is kept in confinement. And that a pigeon shall be well trained and 
easy to handle is one of the first requirements of showing. Many a 
good bird loses a prize by unruly behaviour when under the judge’s eye. 
For which reason, as it is pleasant to remember, so nr* of the most famous 
prize-winning pigeons are likewise birds that are the quite familiar pets 
of their owners. 

T. B. A. —Of all fancy cats probably the blue Persian is th<* most popular. 
It la, of course, one of the long-haired variety, lhit plenty of cat-lovers 
In this country still prefer what has been termed the “ plain, old-fashioned 
British cat." and for the encouragement of the keeping of this kind there 
exists the Short-haired Cat Society. For all round good looks, for hardi¬ 
ness of constitution, and for Intelligence, the short-haired cats— including 
the beautiful spotted tabbies—are certainly unsurpassed. 

J. Willett. —Unless they happen to lx* fine stock of a good prize-winning 
■train, It Is not often easy to dispose of surplus mice for good prices. Some¬ 
times the dealers advertise for such when their supplies are running short, 
and may be, for mice of any fancy variety that are not more than half- 
grown, will pay perhaps three shillings a dozen. The best, plan for any 
mouse fancier Is to include in his stock only the finest strains of mice that 
his pocket will allow him to purchase, and to become a member of one of 
the very active mouse clubs that are constantly holding both club and 
open shows. 


WHAT TO DO: SEPTEMBER* 

I. —Aa a variant from purely field work, investigate 
the animal and plant life in a pond. 

II. —Note the different kinds of plants to be there found 
growing : (a) the marsh plants, around or near to the moist 
edge ; (6) the plants that have tlieir roots in the water and 
most of their leaves in the air ; (c) those which have their 
leaves floating on the water ; ( d) those that are free-float¬ 
ing, not being anchored to ground in any way; and (e) the 
plants that are entirely submerged, growing and living 
completely in the water. 

III. —In the above there is scope for ample inquiry, 
and ^ketches made in your notebook will enhance the 
value of your investigations. 

IV. —A delightful glimpse of wild life at home is to be 
obtained by reclining motionless on the ground near to a 
well-stocked rabbit warren. The rabbits will soon peep 
out at you, and, becoming bolder, will venture forth to feed 
and play. Best times for this are early morning or early 
evening, which are their accustomed periods for feeding. 

V. —Butterflies are now few, but you may still hope for 
the clouded yellows, tortoise-shells, painted lady, comma, 
brimstone, and perhaps half-a-dozen others. 

VI. —A prize of the period, though not often to be 
gained, is that one-and-three-quarter inch dainty specimen 
of a moth, the crimson speckled footman, creamy white 
wings with irregular lines of black and crimson dots. 
To be found possibly to the end of October. 

VIT.—With great good fortune the silent stalker may 
chance to encounter a woodcock in some damp wood. A 
wonderful eye has the woodcock, with a black line 
through it. Note, if you can, the backward position of 
this beautiful eye, enabling the bird to probe in mud for 
food and still see properly. It is a remarkable provision 
of Nature. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all reader * up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating th3 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Hat.it a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As tins competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
Le entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection.—C ameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows : ‘‘If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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CHINESE TELEGRAMS. 

It might well seem impossible to send a 
telegram in a written language that lias 
no alphabet, but is mad i up of a vast 
number of characters, no two of which 
are alike. Not only is the Chinese 
language composed of several thousand 
characters, but there are so many dialects 
spoken in China that there are more than 
a hundred ways of pronouncing each 
character, although the written language 
is uniform throughout the country. The 
difficulties have been very ingeniously 
overcome. 

In every telegraph office in China there 
is a dictionary, or special code, in which 
the written characters are listed and 
numbered. There are places for 9,999 
characters, but a number of spaces are at 
present blank ; they can be filled with 
characters when that becomes necessary. 

The sender of the telegram writes his 
message in the ordinary manner. 

The operator knows the numbers 
of most of the characters. If there 
are any of which he is ignorant 
he finds them in the catalogue. 

Each number is composed of four 


Other common British plants which 
will give reliable weather forecasts aro 
sow thistle, centaury, chicory, and several 
kinds of buttercup. 

How is it that these flowers are so 
weather-wise ? There is little doubt that 
the sensitive petals are influenced by 
variations in light, temperature, and 
the amount of moisture in the air. For 
instance, when rain is coming there is 
nearly always a drop in the temperature, 
an increased dampness of the atmosphere, 
and, as the clouds gather, a falling off 
in the illumination. These changes in¬ 
duce the petals to gather round over 
the pollen, which the coming rain would 
surely spoil. When the conditions are 
reversed the flower opens fully to benefit 
by the warm, dry air and bask in the glow 
of the sunshine. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


of the hawkweed are to be found by the 
roadside and on waste patches every¬ 
where. If the golden discs are fully 
expanded, one can feel quite sure that 
there will be no rain for some, hours. 
Where they are half-open, showery and 
unsettled conditions are likely. Should 
the blossoms of the hawkweed bo tightly 
closed, ram is certain. Time and again 
the writer has verified these facts, often 
enough when the appearance of the sky 
proved to bo quite misleading. One of 
the most noxious weeds that we have 
(excessively common in corn fields) is the 
Spurrey. This plant has small white 
flowers which are extremely sensitive to 
weathef change. A botanist has de¬ 
scribed the way in which a whole field, 
which was white with the flowers of the 
spurrey, changed completely in appear¬ 
ance through the closing of the petals. 
A while afterwards very heavy rain fell. 


H E said “ Good-bye ” to bis 
odiums to-day. 

Out there in the play-fields 
w ide ; 

There seemed such a jumble of 
things to say 

Ere he sailed on the unknown 
tide ! 

There seemed such a number of 
things to see 

In college and chapel and hall—- 
Ere starting afresh on the ocean 
free 

Where unseen w’hispercrs call ! 
He knew he was glad—for he’d 
longed to go 

With many a visioning fair; 
But, somehow, there lingered a 
w arm heart-glow 
On all he was leaving there. 

He didn’t say much as he looked 
on its face, 

That Land of his schoolboy ways : 
He knew that the power of the 
grand old place 
Would follow him all his days ! 

Lillian Gard. 


FLOWER WEATHER- 
TELLERS. 

How often does the holiday-maker 
wish that he could tell what the 
day is going to bring in the w ay of 
weather. He need never lack in¬ 
formation on the subject if he 
takes the trouble to observe the 
flower weather-tellers. 

For generations the Scarlet Pim¬ 
pernel has been known as the 
“ Poor Man’s Weather Glass,” but 
the little w'oed is not so worthy 
of the title as several other plants. 
As a rule, the small red flowers do 
not expand fully until the sky 
has cleared and it is obvious to 
anj r one that rain is unlikely. 
Certain common plants am much 
more clever than this. By the 
opening or closing of their blossoms 
they give weather indications that 
arc sometimes hours in advance 
of the actual happening. 

Perhaps the most sensitive of 
nil flowers—to coming weather 
chr igo—are those of the hawk- 
weecl. There are several species 
of this plant, and one or other of 
these is in bloom all through the 
summer. The bright yellow flow'ers 
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A NEW BOOK. 

The life of King David, ns every 
boy knows, was crowded with 
adventure. The story of his won¬ 
derful career, therefore, is as 
absorbing as any work of fiction. 
In “ David, the Chief Scout ** 
(B.G.P. Office, 4. Bouverie Street, 
E.C. 4, price 3s. Gd.), George A. 
Parkinson has re-written in 
twentieth century language, and 
wi.th full detail, this old-world 
narrative. The exploits, perils, 
troubles and joys of tho Shepherd 
King are told with a thrill and 
sparkle that will capture the im¬ 
agination of the young reader. 


A UNIQUE MILESTONE. 

The above photograph shows a unique milestone 
which is to be seen by the roadside on the outskirts 
of Zanzibar town. It Is passible that the authorities 
of the Island foresaw tlie possibilities of world-wide 
air travel years ago. Within a few yards of tire 
elegant marble milestone is a huge, perfectly Hat 
recreation-ground for the natives, that would make 
an excellent aerodrome. The distance to I<ondon 
refer*, of course, to the route via the Cape. 
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W. Crabtree. —We have had quite a number of queries as to 
the origin and meaning of surnames. In your ease, it 
signifies “ at the crab-tree,” that is, from residence thereby. 

It is a familiar Yorkshire surname, like Rowntree, Oake, 
Ash, Nash, and others. Dr. Bardsley, a great authority on 
names and their origins, says : 44 It is odd to think that by 
dwelling beside a particular crab-tree, the descendants of a 
particular pair should so increase that a perceptibly large 
number of people in the County of Yorkshire should now be 
familiarly known by the name. The surname, too, has 
crossed the ocean. Where was that particular crab-tree in 
the county of York ? ” 

Young Yorkist. —-By all means study Spanish if you contem¬ 
plate going into an ollice that is connected with a South 
American business. It will be invaluable to you. Yes, 
the prospects are very alluring. 

W. S. Laver. —A groat of 1843 is worth a shilling,, and a half 
rupee of 1862 is worth two shillings. The coin described 
at length is a George the Fourth farthing, worth twopence. 
The seven others aro current. 

N. Williams.— The Edinburgh halfpenny is not a coin but a 
token, and it is worth sixpence. 

I. Rees.—1. Not a coin but a card counter. 2. A token, worth 

threepence. 

Sza-Chwan. —To begin with, it would be as well to read the 
article in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” of which there 
is a copy in your school library, and note the books that 
are mentioned. 

C. P. Storr and S. Small.—Information regarding licences for 
wdreless telegraphy is obtainable on written application 
to the Secretary, General Post Office, E.C. 

P. J.— The Sloane MSS., over 3,000 in number, were cellet ted 
by Sir Hans Sloane and aro now preserved in the British 
Museum. It was Sir Hans’ own museum which formed the 
basis of our national one. 

Peter Warburton. —The late G. A. Henty wrote several 
stories for the “ B.O.P.” His articles on 44 The Life of a 
Special Correspondent ” appeared in our 18th volume (1896). 

Inquirer. —If you apply to some canoe-builders you will prob¬ 
ably find that they have secondhand ones for sale. See also 
the advertisements in the Exchange <£• Mart. 

L. Carter. —A crown of 18 45^ worth seven shillings and sixpence. 

H. H—The two-thaler-piece of Frankfort when a free state is 
worth eight shillings, and the Prussian thaler of 1822 is 
worth two shillings. 

H. C. —1. Anglesey halfpenny, not a coin, but a token worth 
threepence. 2. Hungarian not Russian, worth twopence. 

3. Prussian, worth sixpence. 

J. Lewis. —The first is a Moldavian coin, now Rumanian, and 

worth sixpence ; the others aro Turkish, worth a penny and 
fourpence respectively. 

J. H. Thornton. —The story of Guy, Earl of Warwick, is one 
of the old romances of chivalry with no truth in i . The 
npiiour shown as his is horse armour of the sixteenth century ; 
the porridge-pot is a garrison cooking-pot of the same date. * 
Up to the fifteenth century Guy’s Cliff was Gibbeclyve, and 
the name was changed to suit the story, which first appeared 
in the thirteenth century, written in French, from which it 
was translated by Robert Mannyng in 1338. 


A. Hadley. —We have had articles on making slides for the 
microscope, but they are all out of print. The matter is 
much too extensive for treatment in this column. In 
Lankester’s 44 Half Hours with the Microscope ” there is an 
appendix by Ketteringham on the preparation and mounting 
of objects, which you would find useful. 

W. Thom.—1. A copper coin of Morocco and North Africa, 
bearing Solomon’s seal and equal to five centimes. The 
date is 1286 of the Mohammedan era. 2. Native State, 
Southern India, worth a shilling. 

P. C. H“W3tt. —Roman coin not clear enough for identificatL. 
and such as is obtainable for sixpence. 

W. S. Florida. —See the publisher’s address on the wrapper 
and write to him for terms and particulars. Many of the 
American publishers have agents in this country. 

G. R. M. —A copy of the specification is probably obtainable 
at the Patent Office, but we can give no details about 
ammunition or explosives. 

P. Jack'on.—The famous record known as 44 Maudevillc’s 
Travels” was originally written in French, the oldest 
MS. dating from 1371. 

F. L. M.— Shorthand is not so modern an invention as you 
imagine. A Dr. Bright published a work on 44 The Arte 
of Shorte, Swifte and Secrete Writing,” as far back as 1588. 
Shorthand was placed on the Education Code in 1890. 

Inquiry. —Reference to any encyclopaedia would have satisfied 
your curiosity. Gobelin’s tapestry w r as so called from a 
house in Paris, where some wmol-flyers of the name of 
Gobelin, in the reign of Francis T., are said to have discovered 
the secret of dyeing scarlet. The house w r as bought by 
Louis XIV. (about 1662) for a manufactory of work of 
ornamentation, especially tapestry. 

John Dickson.—What is known as the Harleian Library had 
its origin in a collection of MSS. made by Edward Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, early in the 18th century. These were 
purchased by the nation in 1753 for the British Museum. 

T. A. Archer. —-Put the one cent stamp of Middle Congo, 
surcharged 44 Oubanqui Chari Tchad,” under the heading 
44 Oubanqui,” in your album. 

E. S. Jarvis. —If you were to write to the Editor of The 

Hardener'8 Chronicle you would probably get an early and 
full reply with a list of the most useful technical books. 

R. W. Lewe3.—-1. It may bo obtainable at Griffin’s in Kemble 
Street, Kingsway. 2. Parts of the current volume are 
always kept in stock at 4, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

F. M. D. Manning. -The glider was designed, built, and tried 

as described and found effective, but, if you change it at all, 
it must be at your own risk, and we cannot invite responsi¬ 
bility by suggesting other measurements. 

D. S. Paterson and G. T. Cock.— George the Third shillings 
of 1817 and 1820 in fair preservation are worth eighteen- 
pence each. 


.Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.,” 
4. Bouverib Strebt, London, E.C.4, aud envelopes should be marked 
“ CorrespondenceAs space is limited, only those queries that are 
of general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents arc 
reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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HOW DREAMS COME TRUE I 

Incomplete Angler (drowsily):—“ That was, Indeed, a priceless dream I had just now. ] thought I saw salmon rising! 


A SPORTING OFFER. 

Some youths who were forming a cricket club received a 
severe check to their hopes when a certain local gentleman flatly 
refused to help them with a donation. 

“ You young fellows,” said he, ‘‘spend far too much of /our 
time on the cricket-field. You will bitterly rue your folly ere 
long. I used to be a rabid cricketer myself, and to this day, 
whenever I pass the lumber-room, the dusty bats and balls 1 
once delighted in gaze up at mo in silent reproach for the wasted 
hours of iny youth. The money I squandered on cricket, put 
out instead at interest, would have been bringing in a nice little 
income now.” 

The crestfallen youths retired, and the gentleman heard no 
more of the cricket club until the season had got fairly into 
8wing. Tlien he was made to feel very mean by a business-like 
little note from the club’s secretary, which read as follows : 

“ Dear Sir,—Our committee, having considered your state¬ 
ment concerning the money you wasted on cricket in your 
youth, desire me to say that they are willing to look at the 
bats, etc., at present lying in your lumber-room, and, with a 
view to covering some of your losses, to pay for aH that they 
think worth having at a reasonable price. Please bring them 
down any time we are practising. We shall not stick at a 
shilling or two, if the things are really decent.” 

* * * 

HIS ORDPRS. 

A coloured soldier in the American Army was doing sentry 
for the first time in his life. A dark form approached him. 
“ Halt ! ” he cried, in a threatening tone. Who are you ? ” 

“ The officer of the day.” 

“ Advance ! ” 

The O.D. advanced, but before he had proceeded half a dozen 
steps the dusky sentinel again cried “ Halt ! ” 

“ This is the second t ime you have halted rae,” observed the 
officer. “ What are you going to do next ? ” 

** Never you mind what Ah’s gonna do. Mah orders are to 
call ‘ Halt ! ’ three times, den shoot 1 ” 

* * * 

ONE TO IRELAND. 

“ Talking of hens,” remarked the American visitor, “ reminds 
me of an old hen my dad once had. She would hatch out any¬ 
thing from a tennis-ball to a lemon. Why, one day she sat on 
a piece of ice and hatched out two quarts of hot water.” 

“ That doesn’t come up to a club-footed hen my mother once 
had,” remarked the Irishman. ‘‘They had been feeding her by 
mistake on sawdust instead of oatmeal. Well, sor, she laid 
twelve eggs and sat on them, and when they hatched eleven of 
the chickens had wooden legs and the twelfth was a wood* 
pecker! ” 


WINNING HIS KNICKERS. 

A small and somewhat ragged schoolboy told his mother on© 
day that he had been playing football for his school, and that 
his teacher had told him ho was a good player, and if he stuck 
it he might some day be an International. 

The lady knew nothing of football, and was not at all impressed 
by this statement. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ and what does an International mean ? ” 

“ Why,” the proud lad replied, “ it means that I should play 
for my country and get a cap.” 

“ A cap ! Pshaw ! You go back and tell vour teacher that 
if it isn’t worth a pair of knickers you arc not going to play 
any more ! ” quoth the irate mother. 

* * * 

HANDICAPPED. 

A man over seventy years of age walked ten miles from his 
homo to an adjoining town When he reached his destination 
he was greeted with some astonishment by an acquaintance. 

“ You walked all the way ! ” the latter exclaimed. “ How 
did you get along ? ” 

“ Oh, first -rate,” the old man replied ; “ that is, I did till I 
came to a sign—‘Slow down to fifteen miles an hour.’ That 
kept me back a bit.” 

** * * 

ON THB SAFE SIDE. , 

A croup of workmen were talking politics, when one of the 
disputants turned to a friend who had remained silent during 
the argument 

‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ to say,” said Bill doggedly. ‘‘Me and 
Hennery Green thrashed it out once before.” 

“ What did you arrive at ? ” asked the first. 

“ Well,” said Bill, “ Hennery, ’e arrived at the ’ospital, and 
I arrived at the police-station.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must bo 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor;, " Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s competition is J. Walker, 43, 
Cote wall Road, West Bowling, Bradford, for the storyette 
entitled “ A Sporting Offer.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of Tint Bov’s Own Pans* by the Avenue Press (L. Upcott Oill & Son, Ltd.),5i-57, Drury Lant, W . C . t . 





A NEAR THING ! 

(Drawn for the " Boy’s Own Paper ” by Stanley L. Wood.) 




















Dixie of the Cock House. 

A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of "Catijh: Out! ’* “The Sbipini of J:pht9R i,' 

(Illustrated by J. R. Burgess.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

COLOURS. 


a flash Dixie answered 
him. “By all means,” he 
said. “ Now what you’ve got 
to do, Cuyst, is to cut along 
to Foljambe and ask him — 
and nicely, mind—if he'll let 
you have another chance. 
Say that if he'll give you the 
colours you turned down the 
other day you'll bless him for 
ever, or words to that effect.” 

Cuyst looked so bewildered 
that Dixie laughed a little. 
“ And that's that, Cuyst,” 
he said. 

44 Where do you come in ? ” 
asked Cuyst bluntly. 

“ You think I'd get a lot 
more satisfaction out of 
thrashing you now I've got the chance ? ” Dixie inquired 
soberly. “ Well, between ourselves, 1 don’t know that 1 
should enjoy the job half as much as you might think ” — 
Cuyst looked at him quickly — “ although I’m ready to ad¬ 
mit that I’m neglecting my opportunities, of course.” 

“ What do you get out of it ? ” asked Cuyst as bluntly 
as before. 

“ Well, I’m saving myself quite a lot of hard work, for 
one thing, aren’t I ? ” said Dixie with another grin in the 
direction of the cane. “ Some people need rubbing before 
they can shine, of course, but you’d need such a mighty lot 
VOL. xliii part 12. 


of rubbing, Cuyst, that I don’t feel like taking the job on. 
And for another, I may have a fancy for seeing Cator’s 
coming out top in t he House matches. Besides, the thought 
of you, Cuyst, in the character of the Pride of the House 
rather appeals to me, do you know.” 

“ What’s to stop me from smashing in that silly little 
grinning mug of yours ? ” demanded Cuyst violently. 

“ Come to that, what’s to stop you from joining the rest 
of the festive globe-trotters outside ? ” Dixie retorted. 
“Doing for a joy-ride on the old town bus and mopping 
up ices at Hunter’s ? ” 

Cuyst- looked at him in a heavy’, puzzled way. Come to 
think of it, what was there to stop him ? Only that little 
“ Right- ho !” of his to Dixie just now, which stood for 
his pledged faith, and which Dixie, at any rate, had seemed 
to think good enough. He took refuge in violence. 

“ Why should 1 keep my word to a thief ? ” ho demanded 
thickly. 

Dixie’s glance increased the distance between them 
perceptibly. But he kept his temper. “ For the best of 
reasons,” he said quietly. “ A reason which made me ask 
you to take a pew just now which, by the way, is an 
invitation 1 wouldn’t have extended to a single other 
fellow in the place, bar Solomon and Bletso and the 
kid. Because you don’t happen to believe I’m a thief, 
you know.” 

Cuyst stared at him blankly. 

Dixie laughed. “Well, do you?” he said, and when 
Cuyst remained silent he laughed again. 

“ But now to business ! ” he said briskly 
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COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 


after the 


XXXIV.—Many fine coins were minted 
accession of Janus I. to the English throne. The splendid 
golden sovereign shown in the illustration has upon it the 
full legend describing the titles of the King, and on the 
shield of arms on the reverse are quartered the arms of 
England, Scotland, Ireland. |:id France. On either side 
of the shield are the ItoyrJ Initials. I.R., the whole 
surmounted by a royal crown. The obverse shows the 
King in armour holding the orb and the sceptre, 
emblems stdl used on state occasions. 


yon to Foljambe, and sec if lie’s prepared to do a deal with 
you. You needn’t exactly do the dust and ashes stunt 
before him, but if you’ll take my tip you’ll handle him 
rather tenderly. You see, he’s not used to having his little 
offerings in the way of colours refused—and for the reason 
you handed him out, too ! ” Again Cnyst gave him that 
quick look from under lashes as thick and black as the sable 
plumes of a hearse, and for a minute it seemed as though 
the room was charged with some kind of feeling, though 
Dixie continued lightly :— x 

“ To find you among the prophets, sniffing at his moral 
tone, so to speak, must have given him a nasty jar, I should 
imagine. You’ll have to 
try and efface the im¬ 
pression, you know. Lay 
yourself out for oneo to be 
—winning.” 

The word had recollec¬ 
tions for him that Cuyst 
was unable to share. 

“ Winning,” Dixie re¬ 
peated, smiling to himself, 
and not half a bad sort 
of smile, either. “ In fact, 
you’ve got to be,” he 
continued firmly. “ If 
Foljambe turns you down 
because he can’t stick 
your manners—and such 
a thing might happen, you 
know—it'll mean you 
haven’t played the game 
with me.” 

For all his light' jesting 
there was a tone in his 
voice that meant that ho 
wasn’t going to stand any 
nonsense. Cuyst chafed 
under it. Dixie’s sarcasm 
always left him helpless 

and furious, and now baffled resentment or some 
other feeling that lie wouldn’t have confessed, even to 
himself, but that was there all right, made his scowl a thing 
to remember. 

“ Well, so long,” Dixie hinted as Cuyst made no move¬ 
ment to go. “ If I don’t give .you a more rousing send-off 
it’s because I feel in my bones that wo shall meet again in 
the near future. The vendetta has still to run its dreary 
length, hasn’t it ? I seem to remember your gentle reminder 
that there’s still another cut to pay back.” 

Speech came to Cuyst. “ There is,” he said grimly. “ And 
I’ll tell you what I’m going to do, if you like.” 

“ Nothing like putting your cards on the table,” observed 
Dixio encouragingly. 

“ I’m going to find out who it is you don’t want us to 
know you write to,” snapped Cuyst. “ He must have 
done some dirty trick or other for you to be as ashamed 
of him as all that.” 

Dixie laughed no longer. To look at his chilly face 
you wouldn’t have thought that he could laugh at all. 

“ You’d better go, Cuyst,” ho said, and if Cuyst hadn’t 
known before what coldness and contempt meant, he knew 
it now. Ho stood fidgeting about aimlessly for a minute. 
But Dixie didn’t look at him again and had become remote 
beyond words. Cu} T st went. 

And went straight to Foljambe’s study, too, although 
most people would have banked on his doing nothing of 
the kind. But there was something in the big, 'brut vl 
follow that Wharncliffe,at any rate, had never given him 
credit for. 

Foljambe’s “ Come in,” in answer to his knock, didn’t 
sound encouraging. But then Foljambe, like the rest 
of the Prefects, was feeling sore and humiliated at the monu¬ 
ment U slight the school had put on his authority. Cuyst 
entered as rcluctantty as though he were being pushed 
from behind. 



that’s all you’ve 
say you can cl^/lr 


Foljambe regarded him in astonishment. The fact 
that, while the other houses were indulging in their little 
jolly outside, Cator’s had remained safely within the fold, 
was unknown to him. When the members of his house 
failed to materialise in the concerted rush through the gates 
which the Sixth had vainly tried to stem, he had naturally 
concluded that they had made their exit earlier in the day. 
That Dixie had them all neatly trapped in the Tower room 
had not occurred to him or anybody else. 

“ You ! ” he said in unflattering surprise at the sight 
of Cuyst now. “ Why aren’t 3 011 breaking bounds liko 
the rest ? ” 

“ Why aren't you ? ” 
retorted Cuyst. He saw 
no reason to give un¬ 
necessary publicity to the 
fact that Dixie had man¬ 
aged to spike his guns. 
Besides, Foljambe would 
hear all about it soon 
enough. So would every¬ 
body else. And Cuyst was 
under no delusions as to 
the way in which it would 
strike them. As a leader 
he had been made to 
look cheap and ridiculous. 
Dixie’s innings had taken 
a queer form, certainly, but. 
all the same. Cuyst was 
coming to Foljambe in the 
character of a well-beaten 
man. 

“ If 
got to 

out,” Foljambe stormed. 

It was the second time 
within the last five min¬ 
utes that this course of 
procedure had been sug¬ 
gested to Cuyst., He didn’t care a twopenny rap about 
Foljambe, although he wasn’t going to forget Dixie’s 
dismissal in a hurry. 

“ There’s something else,” he said as though he were 
repeating a lesson. “I’ll take my colours, after all,Fol- 
jambe—please.” He jerked the last word out as an obvious 
afterthought. To ask Foljambe “ nicely ” had been 
part of the contract. 

“ Suppose I don’t give you them ? ” gloomed Foljambe. 

“ Then, it won’t be my fault,” declared Cuyst, with an 
air of relief that Foljambe, not having the key to the situa¬ 
tion, found sufficiently puzzling. 

. But Foljambe was a cricketer before everything else, 
and Cuyst was far too valuable an asset to be lost to the 
house. 

“ Well, we’ll see about it,” he said ungraciously, but 
both boys knew the thing was as good as settled. 

By this time the drama so unexpectedly prepared for 
them by the school had become known to the masters. 
Little knots of them had collected in the silent Quad, 
putting excited questions to any unhappy Sixth form 
fellow they could get hold of. Cator’s stopped discreetly 
indoors, presumably to hide their shame. Like Cuyst ; 
they realised that they were soon going to bo the laughing¬ 
stock of the school. When Bubbles was finally restored 
to his kind, there were no public rejoicings whatever. 
On the contrary. 

“ It’s all your fault, you rotten little slacker,” they 
flared out at the sight of him. “What did you want 
to go making yourself scarce for, the only time in your 
Kfe anybody ever wanted you ? If you’d only been in the 
passage as Cuyst arranged, Dixie wouldn’t have been 
able to do his monkey tricks with the door.” 

But Bubbles had been brought too low in his own eyes 
to greatcare what anybody else thought of him. From 
the murks on his cheeks it looked as though lie had 
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been actually crying. “ It wasn't my fault-,** he said, 
dispiritedly. “I was just creeping past old Solomon's door 
when he opened it suddenly and bundled me inside. The 
beast must have been watching for me. He's only just 
let me out.” 

“ Dixie didn’t leave much to chance, did he ? ” remarked 
Lyons. 

“ No, it’s been a walk-over for him, this time,” Cuyst 
agreed bitterly. He had just returned from his interview 
with Foljambe, and his temper was none the sweeter from 
the strain he had put upon it in his efforts to meet Dixie’s 
views as to what constituted ‘‘winning ” behaviour. 44 But 

you wait!” he 
added ex- 
plosively. 

Bfr- ' The beggar'll 

Br ' 3 find himself 

dSRH i I i being knocked 

■ |.K I off his perch in 


“ 4 You ! ’ he said in unflattering surprise. 

‘ Why aren't you breaking bounds like the 

rest?'” (See page 618 .) 

a way he won't like before he’s many days older.” 

The Sixth, as everyone was quite willing to admit, had 
made quite a good effort, at the last, to prevent the School 
taking the bit between its teeth. But they had been 
overborne by sheer weight of numbers, as Mason had 
nlweys maintained would be the case. The laughing 
crowd hod simply surged over them, leaving them breath¬ 
less and flattened-out but practically unhurt. 

They were able to gather that the Doctor wes au courmit 
with the situation,when they received a summons to appear 
before him at once. The Captain, who rounded them up, 
had very little comment to offer on the situation. Like 
Bubbles, he was feeling about as badly hipped over the 
whole affair as any boy could be 

Look sharp ! ” he urged. 44 No need to give him an 


excuse to be extra uncivil by keeping him hung up.’ 
44 What about Dixie Y ” asked Mason. He had put 
the same question on a previous occasion, but this time 
the Captain answered it differently. 

44 I’ve let him know. He’s tooling along all right,” 
he said morosely. 

' 41 But I thought he was in Coventry,” objected St. 
John. 

44 It doesn’t matter what you think,” Plunkett snapped 
back. 41 Tt’s what the Doctor thinks that counts now. 
And he’ll be quite rude enough as it is, if I know anything 
about him. Hurry up, for goodness’ sake, and get it over.” 

Dixie strolled up as he spoke. Now, as ever, they had 
no difficulty in keeping hirn at a distance, since he set a 
good space between them, on his own, and apparently 
from choice as his annoying habit was. Solomon lumbered 
up after him. For some reason his moon face was deco¬ 
rated with an idyllic smile. Dixie, too, to judge by his 
demeanour, seemed to think that life still held its comic 
moments. 

Just at first, and contrary to Plunkett’s predictions, 
it didn't seem as though the Doctor was going to be at 
all rude. He wasn’t as perturbed as 
they had expected, either. Just alert- 
and singularly capable in spite of that 
empty coat-sleeve of his and the ex¬ 
treme youthfulness of his looks. 

44 What do you know about this, 
Plunkett ? ” he asked without any pre¬ 
liminary patter whatever. 

That Plunkett didn't know very much 
might be gathered from his stammered 
reply. No one there had ever seen him 
in so chastened, not to say squashed, a 
mood. The school had got out of hand, 
somehow, he was understood to affirm. 
It had kicked against being gated from 
the first. He and the rest of the Sixth 
had tried to head the fellows off from 
the gates when they found what they 
were up to. But it was no good. The 
crowd had just rushed them. They 
were frightfully sorry such a thing had 
happened. But they had done their best. 

44 H'm, yes, that’s the worst of it,” 
was the Doctor’s sole comment when he 
had finished, and the cool, slighting words 
were hurtful enough. The Sixth were 
quite aware that they had cut a poor 
figure in the business, and they had ex¬ 
pected the Doctor to rub the fact in. 
What, they had not expected was to be 
treated as though they were not worth 
powder and shot, not good enough to 
beat, in fact. They would rather—twenty 
times rather—that the Doctor had 
stonned at them till all was blue. But 
having failoJ him at the crisis, he had 
little further use for them apparently. 

44 Have the wanderers timed their re¬ 
turn for any particular hour, do you 
know ? ” he asked, brushing their own part in the business 
negligently aside. 

Plunkett seemed to remember that, as the crowd had 
surged past, somebody had shouted that they would be back 
for Call Over. He told the Doctor so in a subdued voice. 

“ Was the exodus a general one ? ” was the next brisk 
question. 

“ They all went, sir,” Plunkett told him heavily. 

Dixie gave him a shocked glance. ct Cator’s didn't, sir, 
he said demurely. 

The others stared at him incredulously. The epic of Ihe 
Tower room had not yet become public property, the 
gentlemen most concerned being in' no hurry to publish 
the details to a ribald world. 

The Doctor looked hard at Dixie. The latter didn't 
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exactly meet his glance. But he stood before him blandly, 
with the whites of his eyes as much.turned up as he dared, 
hearing pious testimony to the exemplary behaviour of 
his House. Solomon almost exploded- 

•* Well, I am glad to know that one House has shown 
signs of grace,” said the Doctor. 

The smirk of gratitude with wliich Dixie accepted this 
compliment to Cat or’s was a very finished performance. 

•‘I must congratulate the Prefects of this par¬ 
ticular House, at least, in being able to justify their 
existence,” was the Doctor's next honeyed comment on the. 
sitiiation. . 

Dixie’s beatific smile,* as he listened, was beautiful to 
behold. Solomon emitted a sound which he.tried to pretend* 
was a cough. * If Foljainbe and even the Rook looked puzzled 
and uneasy that didn’t affect Dixie, since, as usual, they, 
didn’t seem to exist for 'him. 

“ Would it be .expecting, too n>uch of .you,. Plunkett,-, 
if I was to ask you to lock the study door of every boy who 
is absent, and bring me the key ? ” asked the Doctor 

politely.. ' - : . 

Plunkett could have done without his politeness. It was 
a question calculated to, make a fellow' look a fool, which¬ 
ever way he answered it. But the Doctor continuing to 


look at him with a mildly interrogative expression, he got 
out a muttered, ‘‘ No, sir,” 

“ Thank you,”, said the Doctor urbanely. “ Perhaps 
it wouldn’t trouble you, too much to bring me the dormitory 
keys, either.” 

“ No, sir,” answered Plunkett again, feeling like^n idiot. 

The Doctor thanked him as before and dismissed them 
unconcernedly, as though their presence or absence didn’t 
count, very much one way or.another. 

. Once outsido, Mason furiously asserted that they had 
been “ treated like dirt,” an accusation which, considering 
hovv little the Doctor had said to them seemed, on the face 
of .it, unfair. “Besides, why can’t he tell'us what he’s 
going to :do ? ” he chafed. 

“ Because he doesn't think we’re w T orth a cent,” 
answered ' Pluiikett gloomily, and nobody had the spirit 
to contradict him. 

: 11 Funny thing about Cator’s not bolting with the rest,” 
said St. John, Whose ow*n House had all absconded to a 
man. “If Ciiyst and that lot stopped away, it wasn’t from 
choice, you bet.” . 

“ Cool old bird, Dixie, to stand there without turning a 
hair, and face it out to the Doctor that they’re all plaster 
saints. He’s got a nerve,” said someone admiringly. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

BROUGHT tO HEEL. 


VENTUALLY, when the full 
story came out, most people 
agreed with the speaker. It 
needed some courage to pull the 
Doctor’s leg ! 

The Doctor, himself, for a reason 
which Plunkett had diagnosed 
correctly, had not elected to 
pool his disciplinary resources in 
dealing with the delinquents. 
But he seemed going ahead with 
his own preparations, too. Shortly 
before Call Over at least a 
dozen empty taxis drove up, 
and, evidently acting on instruc¬ 
tions, formed in a line outside 
the big gates. Also, and * the 
fact seemed more than a co¬ 
incidence, the porter, having been 
sent on an errand into the town, 
came back with a bundle of birch 
rods, of the strictly serviceable 
type affected by Whamcliffe. 
All things considered, the Doctor 
might be said to be keeping his 
machinery well oiled. 

Meanwhile the school, having made its bid for freedom 
rtful, incidentally, enjoyed its little outing, elected to return. 
Due and all arrived with commendable punctuality in time 
Call Over. Their energies had slightly slowed down 
*iruler the various activities of the afternoon, but they were 
-till light-hearted and distinctly unsubdued. They were, 
yet, blissfully ignorant of the advent of the birches, 
but the line of waiting taxis gave them rather a nasty 
jolt.. 



“ A first night at the Opera, what ? ” said somebody, 
and though the others laughed, a slight damper seemed to 
Jiave been cast over their spirits. 

The Doctor did not keep them w aiting, and w-ent through 
the ceremony just as usual. He wasn’t smiling, certainly , 
♦ anything like it, but you wouldn’t have gathered from 
Ins manner that anything out-of-the-w'ay had taken place, 
lie didn’t look at all as you would have expected a new 
and very young Headmaster to look who had just been 
defied by the whole school, and who stood the chance of 


getting into the most awful hot water with his directors in 
consequence. 

When the last name had been called and answered, they 
heard his views. 

“ I am sorry the school has chosen to behave in 
this insubordinate and childish way,” he said quietly. 

“ But you may be relieved to hear that I do not propose to 
deal with it as a serious offence, but rather as a youthful 
ebullition of feeling for which a Lower School punishment 
will suffice. I shall flog everyone who absented himself 
without leave this afternoon, beginning at the Fifth and 
working down to the Low’er School.” 

He didn’t storm at them any more than he had done at 
the Sixth. He seemed matter-of-fact and fairly good- 
humoured, but quite definitely determined to put them 
tlirough it, too. 

The School looked at him rather dazedly. Their carefully 
laid plans seemed to have gone agley somewhere, <5se why 
was the Doctor deciding on a line of country which they 
had agreed beforehand wasn’t negotiable? After a w’hispered 
consultation, Tennant, a big Fifth-form fellow, was pushed 
forward as spokesman. 

“ You can’t cane the whole school, sir,” he protested. 

“ No ? ” said the Doctor. “ Well, I fail to see the 
difficulty, myself, Tennant. Perhaps you will explain.” 

Involuntarily, Tennant’s gaze went to the speaker’s 
empty coat-sleeve. He hadn’t meant it to, though, and 
reddened with shame and embarrassment when he realised 
w r hat he had done. 

But the Doctor took it very well. 44 It’s only my left arm 
that’s missing, Tennant,” he reminded him. “ You’ll find 
my right very much at your service, I can assure you.” Then, 
as Tennant still continued to look as though ho could kick 
himself, he added in a jerky, friendly way, “ I shouldn’t, 
worry, Tennant. We both know you wouldn’t have had 
that happen for the world. But I’m not sorry to have 
had this little doubt cleared up once for all.” 

Well, that was jolly docent of him, and Tennant 
looked properly grateful. But as spokesman he had 
to carry on. 

44 We re-re-fuse to Be flogged, sir,” he said though not 
as hardily by a long way as he could have wished. 

44 Indeed ? ” said the Doctor. 4 ‘ Then, in that case, I 
can’t find a way out for you, I’m afraid, and you will go 
home by the next train. The taxis, which you may have 
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observed at the gate, are not there merely to decorate the 
landscape ! '* 

“ But you can’t expel us all, sir not all” Tennant 
ex postulated helplessly. 

“ No ? ” said the Doctor as dispassionately as ever, 
but with that firm jaw of his a little puslaxl out> too. 
“Well, I shouldn’t build any hopes on that supposition if 
I were you, Tennant.” 

There was a moment of tense silence. Then a voice 
whispered half agitatedly, half defiantly — 

“ He’s only blufTing ! ” 

The words came from Pogmore of 
the Middle School. He had merely 
meant to confide this belief to his 
immediate neighbours, and it was his 
misfortune rather than his fault that 
the wind carried the words to the 
Doctor's ear. 

“ Ah, Pogmore ! ’* said the Doctor. 

“ Stand out, please.” 

He didn’t sound angry, exactly—at 
least, no angrier than he had been all 
through. But Pogmore, as ho obeyed, 
had an air of wishing himself elsewhere. 

He was a very ordinary sort of boy, but 
the brain behind his jolly, freckled face, 
held a certain amount of common-sense. 

“ So you think l’in bluffing, Pogmore ?” 
said the Doctor. Ho looked the hap¬ 
less youth very straight in the face. 

“ Is that your considered opinion ? ” 
he asked. 

Poginore, awfully hot and unhappy, 
twi3lod about on one foot. - “Yes, sir,” 
he answered, at last. 

“ That’s honest, at any rate,” the 
Doctor told him. “ Well, suppose we 
make yours a test case. Now listen 
carefully. You will either take your 
punishment willingly—I don’t say cheer¬ 
fully, since it will not bo that kind of 
Hogging—or you will leavo the school 
now—at once, I have the key of your 
dormitory and you will not enter it 
again, although your. possessions with a 
letter of explanation to your parents will 
bo sent on after you. And remember 
that on no consideration shall I allow 
you to return.” 

The Test Case stared at him pallidly. 

Ho didn’t want to leave Whamcliffe. 

/save it ! Why, ho felt like going dotty 
at the very thought. Tho best old 
school in the world ! And what on earth 
v%as he going to say to his people before 
the letter of explanation reached them? 

And when it did come, it wouldn’t im¬ 
prove matters much, either. His pater 
was one of the best, but ho could give a 
chap beans, all right, if ho didn’t do what he was told. His 
sympathies would be with the Doctor. His mother’s 
sympathies would be with Pogmore, since mothers are 
built that way, but— 

“ I’m not bluffing, Pogmore,” said the Doctor, in a sharp 
hard ish voice, but with something kind in it, too; “ try ami 
make a right choice while you’ve still the chance.” 

Pogmore capitulated out of hand. “ I’ll take the flogging, 
sir,” he said, the w r ords tumbling over each other in his 
terror that it might be too late. 

“ Very well,” said the Doctor. “ You will come to my 
study in your turn. And the rest of you ? ” 

Well, the rest capitulated, too, and for precisely the same 
reasons that had influenced Pogmore. It had been a sharp 
t ussle, but the Doctor had w on, hands dow n. Still, he looked 
older after it was finished. No one knew better than himself 
how high the stakes had been, and what big risks he had taken. 


But there w ? as something still to come, it seemed. “ T 
should like to mark my sense of appreciation of the good 
example set to the rest of the school by the members of 
Mr. Cator’s house,” he observed. 

The Head of the House in question grinned happily ai 
he heard. It is probable that tho Doctor knew a good 
deal more about that particular episode than he chose to 
acknowledge. But he was sportsman enough to leave Dixie 
the honours of war and Cator’s, at least, went free of his 
ministrations that day. 

Nobody did the Doctor the injustice to believe that 


lie relished the job-in front of him. At the same time, 
any reluctance he might feel was not apparent in his handi¬ 
work. It was a truly colossal strafe. One of tho qualities 
for which the Doctor, as a soldier, had been most distin¬ 
guished, w’as his power of getting things done. It was 
exemplified to-day. Boy after boy went into his study, 
the eldest according to his age, and the youngest according 
to his youth, and received a dose compared to which 
anything the old Doctor had done in that line was like 
soothing syrup. But they were polished off with incredible 
despatch, too, As birch after birch wore out the Doctor 
motioned to Plunkett—who bom the horrid sight with tho 
most callous indifference—to hand him up another which 
he plied like a man thoroughly up to his work. From Call 
Over to dewy eve and long after that, he carried on. His 
arm must have ached frightfully long before it was over. 
Not that his victims got much good out of that, though, 
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since he dealt equally faithfully with them all. But his 
cheery, thank-goodness-that’s-wiped-off “ Good night ” 
to each boy as he finished with him was invariably re¬ 
sponded to by a “ Good-night, sir,” which held unqualified 
respect and a certain amount of rueful affection. The 
Doctor had a feeling way with him in more senses than 
one. 

And the worst of it was that the big protest hadn’t done 
t hem any good at all. The Doctor had taken it out of them 
mentally and physically, and at the end had blandly in¬ 
timated that they were still to consider themselves gated 
until the mystery of the lost notes was solved. But next 
Wednesday afternoon, though it found them still cooped 
up, was not to be without its developments, either. 

You may have noticed that Cuyst, whether for good or 
evil—and in his case it was generally for evil—had a way 
of carrying things through to the bitter end. It was a 
quality that Dixie, in their last interview, had lightly 
described as “childlike enthusiasm.” 

The big fellow had undertaken to 
put- his back into it in the matter 
of cricket, and nfcbody could say 
that he wasn’t being as good as his 
word. The first day he ' had 
sauntered out, bat in hand and with 
pads on, to the nets, quite a little 
procession of half-awed spectators 
had followed him. Although he 
had not been batting for two sea¬ 
sons, his powers of hefty smiting 
were still a vivid memory, and as 
he had since put on some inches in 
height and as many stone in weight, 
it was felt that something spec¬ 
tacular might result. It did. Even 
Fol jambe, as he watched, was st irred 
into something not unlike en¬ 
thusiasm. The high gods, it 
seemed (with a little pulling of the 
strings on Dixie’s part) had pre¬ 
sented Wharncliffe with a cricketer 
whom any school would have gone 
crazy over 

And Cuyst did it all without 
any seeming effort. His giant 
strength was there, it is true, but the natural supple¬ 
ness of his wrists and the rapidity of his foot-work was 
more accountable for the pvrotechnical display with which 
he -almost invariably obliged than sheer beef strength. As 
Dixie liad observed at a certain memorable tea-party, once 
Cuyst took to putting it all in he’d beat the band. 

Well, that sort of exhibition continuing throughout the 
week had made the nets one of the sights of Wharncliffe. 
But no sooner had Cuyst changed out of his flannels than 
he devoted himself with equal ardour to the task of shadow¬ 
ing Dixie. Having declared that he meant to find out who 
it was that the Head of the House didn’t want them to 
know r he wrote to, he put in a strong buret at what some 
instinct told him was to be the last furlong of all. 

Dixie, for his part, did notliing to Jaaulk him. If he 
suffered Cuyst’s constant presence at his elbow it was 
bekause, apparently, he didn’t know he was there. Nor 
could Cuyst flatter himself that he went a step out of the 
way or changed a single habit of his life to put him off the 
scent. For instance, when on this particular Wednesday 
afternoon Dixie asked Mr. Cator if he might go into the town, 
he didn’t even take the trouble to look round, though, if 
he had, he would have seen that Cuyst, as usual, was in 
earshot. 

“ I should have thought you, of all people, would have 
remembered that the school is gated, Dixie,” retorted 
Mr. Cator meaningly. “ Is it necessary for you to go to-day ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answered Dixie, in his most gently distant 
tones. “.But I’ve rather a particular reason for wanting 
to go, if I may. I’ll see the Doctor about it if you'd prefer, 
sir. I’m sure he wouldn’t object.” 


Mr. Cator looked at him with a curiosity that Dixie 
didn’t gratify. But since he seemed so much in earnest 
and since it was easy to stretch a rule in the case of a fellow 
so high up in the school as Dixie, he gave an ungracious 
assent. “ But you must come straight back,” he added 
tartly. 

“ Certainly, sir,” assented Dixie, turning on his heel and 
thus bumping into Cuyst who, under pretence of tying his 
shoe-lace, had lingered in his immediate vicinity. 

“ Sorry,” said Dixie politely, but without stopping, 
leaving Cuyst wondering whether he had recognised his 
identity, or whether he was just being more irritatingly 
indifferent than ever. 

But, for once, Dixie had given Cuyst something to work 
on. His daily scrutiny of the letters in the open box in the 
porter’s lodge, where they were called for by the postman, 
had resulted in his coming across several letters in Dixie’s 
handwriting. But bey ond disclosing the fact that Dixie's 
people seemed to belong to the 
classes rather than the masses, if 
titles were anything to go by, 
they told him nothing. Cuyst’s 
knowledge of the world W'as not ex¬ 
tensive, was absolutely negligible, 
in fact, when compared to Dixie’s, 
but even he knew that neither 
Dixie nor anybody else would be 
ashamed of writing to the 
individuals to whom these w'ere 
addressed. “ Toffs ” was the way 
in which Cuyst summed them up in 
his mind, and it was tlie same 
word that the pawnbroker had 
applied to Dixie, himself. There 
was one, for instance; to that 
brother of his in the R.A.F. But 
anyone would have been proud to 
have had that bright youth in 
the family, his exploits having 
added to the gaiety of nations dur¬ 
ing the war. 

Cuyst wasn’t as subtle as the 
Rook, by a long way, but he had 
quite a promising brain when he 
cared to use it, and now, working 
on absolutely' correct lines, he decided that Dixie 
was far too gifted a being to entrust any letter that 
he didn’t want to be seen to an open box into which Cuyst, 
like anybody' else, could nose at will. If the Head of the 
House wished to go into the town as badly as all that, it 
was at least on the cards that he desired to post another 
mysterious letter with his own hands. Cuyst promptly 
decided to act on this assumption and to put a spoke into 
any little plan of this nature that Dixie might have 
made. 

For once, although he knew that Fol jambe would curse 
him pretty' hard afterwards, he cut cricket, keeping instead 
a dogged watch in front of the big gates. Lyons and Pease 
joined in this savage, uneasy prowl of his, although he 
didn’t ask them to and scarcely' threw them a word. 

About four o’clock Dixie w’as seen emerging from Cator’s 
as calm and unruffled as ever. And to put his errand bei 
yond ny sort of doubt he carried a letter in his hand. 
Cuyst’s eyes fastened moodily upon it. It was like Dixie 
not to have troubled to camouflage it in any way. * Ho 
evidently thought Cuyst in the character of a sleuth-hound 
of as small accoiiht as that i 

Cuyst took a couple of swift strides that landed him 
directly in front of the gates. A hint of something unusual 
and dramatic in the air brought other fellows running up, 
and soon quite a little crpwd had collected in the magic 
way crowds liave. 

Dixie, w alking at his usual pace, seemed to be oblivious 
to the intercepting multitude until he walked right into it, 
and with some violence, too, in the person of Lyons. 

“ You’re in my way, Lyons,” he then observed mildly. 


Curefc! 

)EADY-TO-SNAP set out, one day. 

On purpose to find the ruts on the 
way! 

On purpose to search for each jar, and fret. 
And trouble,—that Ready-to-Snap could get! 

And he looked and looked—but the skies 
were blue. 

And the rivers they laughed as he passed 
them, too! 

And wild birds twittered—nor cared a rap 
Whatever he felt, that Ready-to-Snap ! 

The wind, it blew on his sour old face, 

The sun shone down with its healing grace. 
So Ready-to-Snap turned home again 
And buried his temper in Nature-lane! 

LILLIAN GARIX 
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unci as though pointing out a fact of which Lyons, himself, 
was presumably unaware. 

Lyons looked interrogatively at Cuvst. So did everyone 
•dse. It was not the usual practice at Whamcliffe to impede 
the royal progress of the Seniors, let alone the Heads of 
1 louses, and, though Dixie was under a cloud at the moment, 
the efforts of his enemies to put him out of action had, so 
far, been conspicuously unsuccessful. 

“ Who’s that letter to ? ” demanded Cuyst, cutting out 
all frills. 


you buck, old chap. I’ll make it all right for you with 
Mr. Gator,” he said, and turned away without even waiting 
to see what Cuyst was going to do. 

Well, Cuyst know what he was going to do, all right, if 
the others didn’t. Dixie had been very suro of his man 
and had made a safe call on those stormy feelings of Cuyst’s 
towards him which the big fellow himself had always 
supposed to be hate, but which, really, were at the opposite 
pole to that. So now, before the first davnijig gleam of 
his intention had reached the others he had made a dash 



“ On the inquisitive side, Cuyst, what ? ” hinted Dixie. 

** Well, I’m going to find out, anyway,” Cuyst foamed. 

“ I wouldn’t bet on it, if I were you,” Dixie told him 
tranquilly. 

By this time some of the Seniors had come up, including 
the Rook. These lofty souls didn’t take any part in the 
proceedings, it is true, but on the other hand, they did 
nothing to assist Dixie’s progress through the hostilo crowd. 
1 'hat he would never be able to force a way through, on his 
own, was self-evident. Cuyst alone, standing menacingly 
before the gates, could have settled him with 
one hand. 

But the coolness of Dixie’s temper had 
never beon more marked. His assured and 
serene self-confidence almost hit you. Cuyst 
saw red. 

“ Grab his letter ! ” ho shouted to the 
crowd. “ It’s to the chap he doesn’t want us 
to know he writes to.” 

His hearers hesitated. It was a pretty low- 
down thing Cuyst w T as asking them to do. 

.•’till, it was all Dixie’s fault that they wore 
being gated this Wednesday, and for all the 
Wednesdays to come until the disappearance 
of the notes had been accounted for. In¬ 
voluntarily, they began to close up. 

“ Grab it ! Grab it, I tell you,” shouted 
Cuyst again. This w T as the first time in all their 
long scrap that ho had been able to get the 
better of Dixie. So far, all his efforts had 
come to the ground like burst balloons. And 
* hat a long score he had to pay back, too. 

Dixie had caned him pretty Eeveroly with 
accompanying remarks ; had evaded him in 
his study by the simple expedient of jumping 
the leads; had dashed his hopes of leading his 
followers to victory by trapping him in the 
Tower room ; had made him sweat for all he 
was worth at cricket, though, even now, Cuyst 
hardly knew how that stunt had been w orked. 

And it had all been done with an ease 
which made Cuyst hot even to think of. So 
far, Dixie had simply waltzed home. But it 
was for the last time. To-day he had him on 
the run. 

Cuyst’s excitement was working on the crowd. It began 
to surge round Dixie threateningly, all waverings and 
scruples thrown to the wind. That the letter would bo in their 
hands in another second seemed the one sure thing on earth. 

“ Got you now ! ” yelled Cuyst, executing what might 
almost be called an elephantine war-dance in his heady 
triumph. 

Well, that seemed to be the finish. There was nothing 
that could get the victim out of it now, except— 

“ Here, catch, Cuyst ! ” said Dixie. 

He scarcely raised his voice. But he spoke as a pal 
speaks to a pal. And as he flung the letter deftly and 
accurately in Cuyst’s direction the big fellow jumped to 
catch it without a second’s hesitation. 

The crowd didn’t tumble to what w'as happening. 
“ Who’s it to, Cuyst ? ” they clamoured. 

But Cuyst, without a glance at the letter, although be¬ 
held it in a bull-dog’s grip, too. stood staring at Dixie with 
the queerest /look on his face you ever saw. 

There was a moment of tense expectation broken by 
Dixie’s easy voice. “You’ll catch the foi:: t.'i.rty po^t if 


“ ‘ Who'* that letter to ? * demanded Cuyst, cutting out all 
frills.” 


through the gates and was speeding away in the direction 
of the post-office with Dixie’s letter in his hand. They 
couldn’t have caught up with him if they’d tried—those 
long legs of his would always ensure his getting first any¬ 
where. Besides, they were gated. 

But what they lost in direct action they made up for 
in a perfect babble of bewildered talk. 

“ Perhaps Cuyst’ll put us on to who the letter’s to when 
he comes back,” said Lyons. 

The Rook laughed derisively. He had just got hold of 
the solution of a problem which had bothered him all the 
term. “ Not him ! ” he declared. “ If he squints at the 
name, himself, which I very much doubt, wild horses 
wouldn’t drag it from him.” 

“ But why ? ” they gaped at him. 

The Rook smiled upon them sourly. “ Because he 
happens to like Dixie a jolly sight better than he likes 
yo i or anybody ebo,” he said surprisingly. 

Having presented them with this curious piece of acquired 
information ho went back to his study, and was properly 
bnely and miserable in it as usual. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IN FLAGRANTE DBLICTO. 


chances are that if Dixie liad 
carried out his plan, and 
posted his letter himself, 
Wliarncliffe might have re¬ 
mained gated to this day. 
But his enforced return to his 
study was as unexpected as it 
was unwelcome to a certain 
Hebraic youth who had joy¬ 
fully watched him depart. 

Once before, you will remem¬ 
ber, Dixie, on returning hur¬ 
riedly for a book, had been 
conscious of some sudden 
movement inside his study as 
he opened the door. This 
time there was no movement, 
since his visitor, being half 
inside the big oak cupboard 
which has figured several times 
in this story, hadn’t even heard 
him turn the handle. 

“ Looking for something. 
Nosey ? Can I help you ? ” 
asked Dixie. 

Isaacs jumped from the cupboard at a bound and 
backed away. His face looked the greyish colour of a 
dead fish. “ Hullo, Dixie,*' he said feebly at last. 

His host made no attempt to return this sociable greet ing, 
regarding him instead with a fixed stare*. Isaacs, looking 
frightened out of his wits, blurted out as he had done 
once before— 

“ There’s something I want to ask you, Dixie.” 

“ Well ? ” said Dixie. There have been more helpful 
monosyllables, and in his flurry Isaacs couldn’t think 
of anything more original to say than— 

“ Do you think the Doctor’s going to refund me my 
two pounds ? ” 

“ We’ll go and inquire,” Dixie said grimly. “ I told 
you we would, you know, if you ever asked me that a^ain. 
Come along.” 

Isaacs drew back. “ Oh, it doesn’t matter, Dixie,” 
he said hurriedly. 

“ Oh, but it does. You come along,” returned Dixie 
inexorably. He made a movement to shepherd Isaacs 
out with him, which the latter evaded by retreating to 
the farthest wall, against which his knees seemed actually 
to knock. 

“ I don’t want to go to the Doctor, Dixie,” he explained 
faintly. 

“ 1 daresay,” returned Dixie, “ but you’re coming, all 
the same.” His hand wont for Isaacs’ collar, but on its 
owner WTiggling away he took him by the ear instead. 
Dixie’s hands w T ere small, well-shaped and well-cared for, 
but they could hold on all right. 

But the Doctor, after his recent feat, had become a name 
of dread, and Isaacs, who was a physical coward, caved in. 

“ If you’ll promise not to take me to the Doctor I’ll 
own up, Dixie,” he wailed. 

But Dixie shook his head. “ If you’re going to yank out 
what I fancy you are, Nosey, the Doctor’ll have to know,” 
he declared. 

“ I’d rather tell you first, Dixie,” pleaded Isaacs,bursting 
into team. Real team, too, w hich coursed in rivulets dow n 
that prominent nose of his. Lavender coming in at the 
moment paused amazed at the phenomenon. 

“ Shut the door, Lavender,” said Dixie sharply. He 
probably meant the small boy to clear out at the same time, 
but Lavender, choosing to construe the words into permis¬ 
sion to remain, entered and closed it after him. He effaced 
himself as much as he could, but you might almost have 
heard his heart tlnunping aw r av with excitement. 


“ Did you pinch your ow r n notes, Isaacs ? ” asked 
Dixie bluntly. 

Isaacs nodded through his tears. 

Dixie released his hold on Isaacs’ ear as though he found 
him hateful to touch. “ You loathsome cad ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Why ? ” 

” I thought if the Doctor refunded them to me I’d 
have four pounds instead of two ! ” Isaacs explained. 

“ Well, after this, I hope nobody’ll ever say you haven’t 
a head for figures ! ” w r as Dixie's comment when he could 
speak at all. “ Where are the notes ? ” 

Isaacs pointed to the cupboard. 

“ Well, I’m hanged ! ” said Dixie. “ Why my cup¬ 
board, of all people’s ? ” 

“ It wasn’t your cupboard then, Dixie,” Isaacs told him 
eagerly* “ It was mine and Bletso’s. Don’t you remember 

you moved in here the very day the notes were-” 

he hesitated. 

“ rinched ! ” said Dixie firmly. “ Go on.” 

“ There’s a secret draw er in the cupboard,” Isaacs 
confided, while Lavender drew’ in his breath. ** I spotted 
it one day by accident, and didn't let on about it to anybody. 
I liid the notes in it all right, but w r hen I came back in the 
evening the Doctor'd fixed it up for us to change studies, 
and I couldn’t get at them.” 

“ Tactless of him !” said Dixie. 

41 It was rotten,” Isaacs agreed. “ I’ve tried lots of 
times since, when you weren’t in, but the beastly drawer’s 
got stuck or something and I can’t get it to open. Besides, 
y ou’ve interrupted me so. Look at to-day ! ” 

” Rough luck ! ” said Dixie. 

But Lavender could contain himself no longer. “ Only 
to think, Dixie, that I once told you that I didn’t believe 
his mouldy old aunt had sent him any rotten notes at all 
and that if the old geyser had, he’d burgled them himself ! ” 
he cried, effervescing self-glorification. 

“ Only to think that if you’d dusted that cupboard 
properly you might have dropped on the secret drawer 
yourself, and become the Rook’s rival ! ” Dixie retorted 
crushingly. “ Get the drawer open now, Isaacs,” ho 
said quietly. c * Nobody's going to interrupt you this time, 
I promise you.” 

Isaacs’ fingers trembled so much that it took him quite 
a long time to find the secret spring. When he had finally 
succeeded he pulled out the drawer and handed it over to 
Dixie w ithout a word. Inside were the notes, in the same 
chaste folds in which they had left Aunt Patsy’s hands. 

Dixiefctood lookingat them for a minute without speaking. 
What a stormcloud those scraps of paper had brought 
over his life. What loneliness and pain and lost illusions 
they were responsible for. And what broken friendships I 
Outwardly he had faced a world that had suddenly become 
peopled by enemies instead of friends, with laughter and 
courage. But no one but himself would ever know how 
bitter the toll had been. 

The notes and Dixie’s face as he looked at them were 
too much for Lavender. 

“ You beast ! You rotten beast ! ” he burst out at 
Isaacs. 

Isaacs sniffed into a handkerchief which was still silken 
and had once been white. Like the notes it was a gift 
from Airnt Patsy. 

“ Quiet, you silly little ass,” said Dixie, though in a tone 
that didn’t match his words. Certainly this small fag 
of his was not among his lost illusions, which was perhap.s 
one of the reasons why he was bringing him up in the w T ay 
he should go. “ I suppose you’re still the owmer of these 
pretty things, Isaacs,” ho said pointing to the notes without 
touching them. “ You’d better take them with you to 
the Doctor.” 

Isaacs shrank back. “ Won’t you come with me, 
Dixie ? ” he pleaded, shaking like a jelly. 
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“ You’d a lot better go alone,” Dixie told him. 

“ I’d rather have you with me, Dixie,” said Isaacs, 
to whom it never seemed to occur that Dixie might be 
spoiling for reprisals on his own. “ Oh, do come," he 
pleaded, laying a clutching hand on Dixie's coat-sleeve. 

Dixie quietly withdrew that portion of his raiment 
from Master Isaacs’ contaminating touch. But he went 
with him, all the same. 

Half an hour later he strolled over to the nets. Here, 
as usual, Cuyst was having a &ucc?s fou. Foljambe was 
at the bowling end when Dixie- came up. He was faster 
in pace than any other macaber of the school, but Cuyst 
didn’t let this disturb him in the least. He timed.that 
humcane trundler to a nicety, driving him with terrific 
force past cover, or running out and lifting him out of the 
ground. Foljambe finally took himself off with much 
to think over, and when Cuyst hat I sht >\\ n u hat he 11 mght <*t 
i he poorer stuff sent downto him, he returned (-> (he pa\ ilion. 

On coining out he ran up against Dixie. This 
could hardly be called a coincidence since the 
Head of the House had been waiting for him, 

< uyst’s sullen face 
became a picture of 
en iba rrassment. 

“ Catch the post 
all right ? ” asked 
Dixie. 

“ Yes,” answered 
Cuyst- to his boots. 

“ Shall we count 
that as stroke num- 
l>er Tour paid back, 
then?” Dixie 
inquired. “The ven¬ 
detta, you know,” 
he explained art¬ 
lessly. 

“ I don’t mind,” 
agreed Cuyst without 
looking at him. 

“ Feel like cele¬ 
brating the entente 
by coming to tea with 
me ? ” Dixie asked 
next. 

“ I don’t mind,” 
answered Cuyst as 
before. 

“ That’s what I 
call gusli! ” observed 
Dixie. “ But come 
along. It’ll be a one- 
man show unless old 
Sol turns up. I don’t 
get many calltrs, 
these days.” 

There was a curious note in his voice, half triumph, half 
pain. There would be no lack of callers in the days to 
come, although Cuyst didn't know that yet. 

For the first and only time since Dixie's downfall Lavender 
was missing. As a matter of fact he was engaged in filling 
the Public Ear with some surprising tidings. So Dixie, 
as had so often happened in the dear days of old before 
Lavender’s regeneration, had to get tea on his own. Cuyst 
offered to cut the bread but did it so clumsily that Dixie 
laughingly relieved him of the task. As a host lie had all 
his work cut out to entertain a guest who made no remarks 
himself, and only answered those made to him by' surly* 
monosyllables. A guest too, who merely made a pretence 
of eating anti suddenly pushed his plate aside with a 
rough : “ What made y ou think I should post the beastly 

thing ? ” 

“ What made you think I hadn’t prigged Isaacs’ notes ?” 
returned Dixie. 

“ Oh, I don’t know',” answered Cuyst restively, “ I 
just knew you hadn’t.” 


“ Well, I just knew you were a pal,” Dixie told him. 

“ Some pal ! ” said Cuyst bitterly, thinking of the 
vendetta among other things. 

“ Well, whether as the Avenger of Blood, or the Pride 
of the House, you do rather force the pace, don’t you ? ” 
answ ered Dixie. ^ 

“ You’re such a chap for rotting, Dixie,” protested 
Cuyst helplessly. 

“ Well, rot back,” Dixie advised him, laughingly. 

“ I can’t ! ” con- 
|fessed Cuyst almost 
fiercely'. “ I don’t 
know how to. When 
11« you 8tai>t ragging— 

and saying funny 
things that hurt like 
anything, I’m out of 
it. I don’t even use 
the same words you 
do, and they wouldn’t 
sound the same if I 
did. It’s all pure 
rubbish thinking we 
can be pals. You 
don’t know' any thing 
about me.” 

“ Oh, don’t I ?” re¬ 
torted Dixie. “That’s 
just where you’re 
w rong. When I w as 
having tea with your 
father, we talked 
about nothing else ! ” 
Cuyst sat up very 
straight. “ When did 
you have tea with 
my father ? ” he 
asked menacingly'. 

“ Oh, the other 
day,” Dixie told 
him lightly'. “ Last 
Wednesday', to be 
precise. Some 
blighter on a bike 
shunted me against 
his window. He was 
awfully' decent about 
it and revived my 
drooping spirits with 
a topping tea. The 
only' thing that took 
the gilt off the ginger¬ 
bread — Eclairs in 
this case—was that 
he would jaw about 
you. In the character 
of an Infant Prodigy’ you seem to have been off the 
beaten track, too. Never mind ! I’ll take y’ou one of these 
day’s to se*e an old aunt of mine, if you’ll come, and she'll 
trot out the clever things I, too, said as a child. Then wo 
shall be quits.” 

“Then, you know?” said Cuyst, staring straight in 
front of him. 

Dixie didn't pretend to misunderstand him. “ That 
your father’s a pawnbroker ? Yes, I know, old pal,” 
he said quietly'. 

Cuyst turned a bitter face towards him. “How' should 
you like it if your father'd been—that ? ” he asked harshly'. 

“ Not at all ! ” answered the son of the late General 
Sir Ralph Dixon frankly. “ But I should thank my' stars 
it wasn’t an hereditary' job. W hy, if pawnbroking w r as 
(hiking you’d have to take it on ! But now I’m going 
to switch off you, and talk about me, if you don't mind. 
And, for a start, I’m going to tell y ou who that letter w r as 
to. And you’re the only person I ever shall tell, except, 
perhaps, old Sol.” 


Dixie stood looking at them. What a stormdoud those scraps of paper had 
brought over his life !” [See page 6^4), 
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Cuysfc flushed with pleasure at the intimacy such a con¬ 
fidence indicated. Then he made a bad skid. “ I posted 
it without looking at the address,” he said, and rather as 
though he prided himself on the thing, too. 

“ Of course ! ” said Dixie. The chill in his voice was 
involuntary, but none the less cutting for that. It suggested 
that Cuyst had still a long way to go before he reached a 
code of conduct that to Dixie was merely normal. 

Dixie saw the big fellow flinch, and hated himself. “Here, 
why don’t you clump me on the head when I’m being a 
beast like that, old Cuyst ?” he said. “ It’d do me a lot 
#f good.” 

Cuyst looked at the hefty fist that could have pulverized 
Dixie, and smiled rather sadly. It was precious little 


clumping Dixie would ever get from him. Absurd as the 
thing was, considering their relative size, in this first stage 
of their friendship, at least, he was downright afraid of 
him. Afraid of his tongue, afraid of his sarcasm—“ funny 
things that hurt like anything”—and afraid beyond any 
power of telling of his contempt. Considering the easy 
mastery in which he held him, it was a good thing for both 
of them that Dixie was kind as well as wise. 

“ The letter was to Wormwood Scrubbs,” said Dixie, 
speaking very carefully. “ My brother’s in prison there.” 

“ Not the R.A.F. one ? ” exclaimed Cuyst, incredulously.. 

“ No, not that one,” said Dixie. “ A half-brother. 
He’s a Conscientious Objector. He’s been serving long 
sentences of hard labour, on and off, there, for some years. 
I shouldn't have kept it dark, myself. But my brother— 
the flying man—wanted to be on the safe side. He thought 
it might prejudice the War Office against him if the relation¬ 
ship got known—it’s not the same name, you know—and 
that they would demob him. They haven’t, luckily, but 
he still doesn’t want it to get about. That’s why I didn’t 
lot anyone see the address.” 

The pain in Dixie’s level voice hint Cuyst to listen to. 
He looked miserable. “ I shouldn’t have thought a brother 
of yours would have been a Conshie, Dixie,” he said 
blunderingly, but with such real sympathy in his eyes 
that Dixie didn’t attempt to snub him. 


COCK HOUSE 

“ Oh, he’s worth a hundred of me, any day,” he said 
He got up and began to pace the little study restlessly 
“ I can’t understand it any more than you can, Cuyst,’' 
he burst out unhappily. “ I never have been able to. 
I can't see how any chap can let other chaps fight for him 
without doing his whack, and I can’t see that it’s wrong 
to fight Huns—ugh ! But old Jim thinks it is, and he’s 
one of the best. He could have got half-a-dozen 
safe cushy jobs at home if he wanted to. But he 
wouldn’t. He wouldn’t even take up any noncombatant 
service. Why ? I don’t know r . It’s all sheer lunacy to 
me. The only thing I do know about it is that it isn’t 
funk.” 

” Here, don’t go on telling me if you’d rather not,” said 
Cuyst hurriedly. 

“ Oh, I’m telling you because I want to all right,” sifiil 
Dixie. “ It’s a relief. And now about that two pounds.” 

“ Don’t ! ” said Cuyst. 
“ I don’t want to 
know.” 

“ Well, I want to tell 
you,” said Dixie. “ And 
then we needn’t ever 
talk about it again. 
When Jim went to 
Wormwood Scrubbs he 
put his dog with a 
farmer in the country. 
Mac was the joiliest old 
dog you ever saw ”— 
there seemed to be 
some danger here that 
the careful level of 
Dixie’s voke might 
break up, and Cuyst 
looked anywhere but at 
him—“ oh, well, I can't 
talk about, it, but you 
know how you feel 
about a dog who’s been 
with you ever since 
you were a kid. The 
brute of a farmer wrote 
to say that Mac was 
ill—pining for old Jim, 
I expect—and that the 
vet’s bill was already 
two quid, and that if 
he didn’t get it by 
return of post he was 
going to put the dog out of his misery. You know 
how I raked the school to get it.” 

” You even came to me,” said Cuyst in a low voice. 

“I seem to remember saying some beastly thing like 
that,” said Dixie. “ But it wouldn’t have helped even if 
you had lent it me. Mac died that night, and saved the 
brute the trouble of shooting him. But I didn’t knQw 
what was going to happen, of course, and wrote three 
frantic letters—one to my brother in prison in case he coulcl 
do anything ; another to my R.A.F. one, begging him to 
send the money if the prison people wouldn’t let Jim have 
it ; and one to the brute himself, handing it out what I’d 
do if he hurt a hair of Mac’s head. Just as I was going to 
do that header from the leads that the Rook’s made such 
a song about, I remembered that some old friends of my 
mother’s lived in the neighbourhood of the farm. There 
wasn’t time to write to them themselves if 1 wanted to 
catch the post, but I tore back to my study and added a. 
postscript, telling the man to go and get the money from, 
them—I knew they’d lend it like a shot. What 1 don’t, 
know, though, is how what the Rook calls my thumb- 
mark got on Nosey’s letter.” 

“I do, though,” said Cuyst, excitedly. Then as Dixio 
stared at him—“ Look where your thumb is now.” 

Dixie’s restless pacing had brought him up to the desk: 
which had once been Isaacs’. On the top of the desk 
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was an envelope, lying in very much the same position 
as Aunt Patsy’s had done. And on the top of that enve¬ 
lope, Dixie, standing in an attitude that was natural to him 
load planted his thumb. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” cried Cuyst. “ When you opened 
the window with one hand you rested the thumb of your 
other hand on the envelope without noticing it.” 

“ Don’t you go turning detective, Cuyst, for heaven’s 
sake,” Dixie was beginning, when there came a knock 
at the door which made him catch his breath although 
his “ Come in,” was even enough. 

Foljambe entered. He took a step or two into Hie room, 
and stood still. “ I’ve just heard the news, Dixie,” he 
said. “ Young Lavender is yelling himself hoarse, telling 
everybody that Isaacs nicked his own notes. I'm fright¬ 
fully glad.” 

“ Thanks ! ” said Dixie. 

“ I say ! Is that true, Dixie ? ” cried Cuyst, looking 

awfully bucked. 

“ Yes,” said Dixie. “ Isaacs owned up this afternoon. 
When I left him the Doctor'was offering him the choice 
of being restored to Aunt Patsy or being flayed alive.” 

“ Splendid ! ” said Cuyst, not referring to Isaacs’ 
sufferings, though. It wasn’t often that Cuyst gave way 
to generous enthusiasm, and it was wonderful how much 
it improved that handsome, saturnine face of his. 

Foljambe looked resentfully at him. “ Can't I see 
you alone, Dixie ? ” he asked. 

“ Xo, you can’t,” said Dixie promptly. “ Because 
Cuyst was kind enough to come and have tea with me 
when nobody else would, bar old Solomon, I'm hanged 
if he shall be shunted off, just because you've discovered 
I'm fit to associate with again. You sit tight where you arc, 
Cuyst.” 

Foljambe shrugged his shoulders and made for the door. 
Then he turned round and came back. He simply couldn't 
face the loneliness of the world outside without Dixie. 

“ I can’t say a tiling I’d like to say, Dixie,” he stammered. 

“Then, don’t try,” said Dixie, something a little shaky 
and excited in his own voice, too. “ Come and have tea, 
instead.” 

Foljambe had never dreamt it would be as easy as that. 
“ Thanks,” he said humbly. But it w asn’t for the tea. 



The Call of 


By FELIX 

S MITH Minor hears the jungle call. 

And Virgil drops away ; 

Through matted woods, where parrots shrink. 

He lets his fancy stray. 

He hears the land-crabs rustle by. 

He hoars the panthers' yells. 

He watches files oNeoldier ants. 

The mangrove swamp he smells. 

He sees a savage horde advance, 

(All cannibals, no doubt!) 

And wonders if he’ll rout them oro 
His cartridges give out. 


There came another knock. “ The Rook for a cert,” 
said Dixie. “ You seem to have come on my ‘ At Home 
day’, Cuyst.” 

It was the Rook. Meek, chastened, hang-dog, obviously 
ready to eat dirt. 

“ I’m awfully sick about it all, Dixie,” he muttered. 

“ I put it to you that you ought to be,” said Dixie, with 
something of his old grin. “ But stop looking like a 
squashed fly, and come and join the festive board.” 

Well, Dixie was making coming back a soft job for them. 
Cuyst thought. But in the matter of Cuyst himself, and 
their treatment of him, he had called the tune in no 
uncertain voice. And at that moment there came another 
knock, the tamest sort of knock you ever heard. And 
when, in answer to Dixie’s resigned “Come in,” the Pippin 
was seen on the threshold, it was also seen that he was too 
seared to utter a word. 

“We’ll consider both your congratulations and apologies, 
as offered. Pippin,” said Dixie. “And now you are 
the person mainly responsible for smashing up my happy 
home, and we seem to be having a party, suppose you 
try to loot some cups.” 

Thus was the Pippin taken on again. To mark bus 
sense of joy, he not only looted crockery, but everything 
else which he thought would be likely to add to Dixie’s 
domestic comfort. 

A party ! Why, the whole school came. Solomon 
with his round face rounder than ever, Bletso saving how 
glad he was, in a voice without any dreams in it for once, 
Plunkett, the mighty Plunkett, offering to kick himself, 
Mason and St. John putting dust upon their heads, Lyons 
and Pease showing a surprising change of heart in their 
genuine pleasure. And last, but not least, there was 
Lavender behaving with outrageous self-importance, 
and Dixie, for once, allowing him his head. 

The crowd, yelling and shouting their congratulations, 
ov erflowed Dixie’s study, filled up his corridor, and finally 
surged in a vast crowd outside his window, cheering wildly 
and singing “ For he’s a jolly good fellow ! ” at the top 
of their voices. 

“ Why, anybody’d think you were popular, Dixie ! ” 
said Cuyst—the new Cuyst, whom Dixie had wakened up— 
with his first timid essa}' at “ rotting.” 



the Jungle. 

LEIGH. 

Now in a native-built canoe, 

A small one, not too sound. 

He paddles o’er a hidden lake 
Where crocodiles abound. 

Ashore, he faces a baboon. 

All hairy, fierce, and squat. 

And as it barks he reads the words 
.4rma virumque . . . What f 

Awakened from the jungle’s speU, 
He starts, as dreamers do. 
With Virgil, not with any ape. 
His struggle must ensue 1 
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A Simple Rowing Punt, 

And How to Make it. 

' By G. PROUT. 


T HE prices asked for the most decrepit, nailsick and leaky 
tubs afloat to-day are simply appalling. Anything that 
will float is not only difficult to buy, but necessitates 
dipping deeply into a (possibly) slender purse. This is 
not good for the noble sport of sailing and cruising. 



Fig. 1. 

How many people are there in England to-day whose hearts 
are on the water, who look with longing eyes towards the time 
when boats will be cheaper and the great sport within the reach 



Fig. 2. 

of the many—not the few*, as it is at present ? That is not easy 
to answer ; but it is safe to say that of all the would-be sailing 


may well be said about the use of such a punt. We will just 
weigh up the advantages and disadvantages. 

To begin with, the punt is very small. This means that with 
two in her she must not be used in anything but smooth water. 
Nor should she, wherever used, be taken very far from the shore. 
It would be foolish to row, say, to an island three miles ortt in 
such a tiny thing. As a dinghy for a larger boat she is excell&it, 
except for one thing. She will not tow with a long painter. Her 
lack of shear on the bottom prevents this. She must either be 
taken aboard or her nose lashed up taut to the stem of the bigger 
boat. But so £ar, we have struck nothing but disadvantages. 
This is not a good start, surely. Let us place the advantages 
on the scales now and see how they go down with a thump ! 

'Where a bigger boat cannot be used the little punt can. She 
can be packed up with camping gear, tent, blankets, ground sheets, 
pots and pans, etc., and sent by rail anywhere. She can be 
carried easily by one person ; she will row as well as anything of 
her length; she can be taken into very shallow water, being 
quite flat, and in this is good for tidal creeks, backwaters, etc. ; 



Fig. 3. 


she will stow without being in the way in winter—could be put 
under the bed, even ; she is extraordinarily strong, having a 
stout flat bottom, which will bear as much bumping as her owner 
likes to give it; she is easy to build, very little more difficult 
than the making of a box. That’s enough, surely. We could 
fill the page with further advantages, but since the scalo has 
already gone down with a bang, we will get on with the building. 

The tools required will be:—Hammer, compass saw, spoke- 
shave, plane, bradawl, gimlet, chisel and screwdriver. The 
following materials should be bought:— 

Lengths of one-inch tongued and grooved match-boarding, 
six inches broad, as follows :—3 at 7 feet long; 2 at (L feet 6 
inches ; 2 at 5 feet 6 inches ; 1 at 8 feet 6 inches. 

Lengths of {ths inch plain match-boarding; 4 at 8 feet 

6 inches. 


men in Englu nd to-day, not 5 per cent, have boats of their own. 
Of course, it is all due to the scarcity of boats and 
the terrible prices charged for building or for second¬ 
hand craft. 

Material is dear at present. But you who love 
the water, be it fresh or salt, river, lake or sea, can. 
have a little rowing punt of your own in exchange for 
about 30s. or £2, a good lot of hard work, care and 
thoughtfulness. The writer, just before the war, built 
such a punt as herein described for the sum of ' 

14s. 8d. Every scrap of timber, every nail and fitting 
had to be bought. She was one foot shorter than 
t he length recommended in this article ; but, although 
comfortable for one, with two in her she was, to say 
t he least, rather overburdened. An extra foot would 
have made her just right. If the reader wants a 
reason for everything, let him work out the capacity 
of flie punt himself. A cubic foot of salt water weighs 
64 lbs., and of fresh just over 62 lbs. 



Before we get on with the building a word or two 


Fig. 4. 
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Piecws of good timber for transom, stem, thwarts, stern seat :— with the 1 ^ in. rosehcacl nails to the edge of the transom, ther 

1 piece 3 ft. x 1 ft. X 2 ins. ; 1 block, l ft. X 4 ins. X 4 ins. ; the board must be bent round the edge of the bottom, the section* 

1 piece 3 ft. 9 ins. X 1 in. X 6 ins. ; 2 pieces 3 ft. X 1 in. X C ins. keeping it properly flared out, nailing as you go along, with. the 
About Is. worth of 11 ins. and 2s. worth of 2 ins. galvanised nails about 4 ins. apart. At the stem the board is nailed tightly 

and the superfluous end sawn off. By the way. all parts that 
join must be painted before nailing. For instance, the e^ge^ 
of the bottom, the stem and the transom, and the boarding must 
be coated well before fixing. 

The upper plank must now be pul on and this is a little more 
difficult. A line must be draw r n with a pencil round the lower 
plank, 1 in. down from the edge, the upper plank bent round 
the sections and cut off at the bottom to correspond with the 
line. For about 2 ft. in from the ends of the lower plank, the 
outer edge must be taken off with the spokeshave, finisliing off 
with the chisel where the transom and stem are in the way. 
The same must be done with the low r er inner edge of the upper 
plank, so that the boards will come together, clench and make 
a water-tight joint. All this is made clear in Figure 4. The 
thickness of the boarding is greatly exaggerated to make clear 
the method of fitting the edges together (at the bevelled ends, 
termed “scarfing”). 

When this scarfing is done, put the upper plank on as you put 
on the lower plank, only, instead of nailing the lower edge, clench 
it to the upper edge of the lower plank with the rivets and roves, 
rosehead nails ; a dozen brass screws 3 ins. long ; about 100 Here some explanation is necessary for the method of fixing. 

1£ ins. copper boat rivets and roves to fit ; putty ; marine glue ; There will be a rivet every four inches ; therefore, after fixing 

paint ; pair of small galvanised crutches with four row'lock the end of the upper plank to the transom with the 1 £ ins. gal- 

plates and screw's, and a pair of short paddles about G ft. long vanised roseliead nails, lash the other end of the plank as near 

(broken boat paddles cut down w r ill do.) to the stem as possible with rope, the lower edge of the upper 

The w ay to commence building is to lay the bottom 
of the punt. This is easily done. Fit the 1 in. 
tongued and grooved planks together as shown in 
Figure 1, painting and puttying inside the grooves 
before fitting in the tongues, nail stretchers on as A A, 
with the 2 in. galvanised rosehead nails, the heads 
being on the outside and the points turned over 
inside and hammered flat. Then cut out the bottom 
with a compass saw as shown by the dotted line, 
making a perfectly sweet and correct curve, exactly 
as in the figure. 

Now mount the stem shaped as shown in A, Figure 
2 , screw'ing on with three brass screws. The transom 
must be shaped as shown in B, Figure 2, and mounted 
w ith the screws as shown at C. Two sections must 
l>e made next. These can be knocked together with 
any old wood and nails. They are discarded after 
they have done their wnrk of shaping the sides of the 
boat. These can be made like Figure 3, keeping 
strictly to the measurements given. The sections 
are mounted as shown at D, Figure 2; in the 
exact positions, mind. A long strip of wood should 
be nailed to the stem, sections and transom, to keep them plank lying just on the pencil line, and the bevels or “ scarfs ” 

rigid so that the work of nailing on the sides can be done more at the ends of the planks fitting together nicely. Four inches 

easily. forward from the transom bore a hole w ith the bradawl, insert 

Now turn the “ frame ” on to its side and get the ft. lengths a 1J in. copper nail from the outside, drive home a rove with a 

of £ in. boarding handy. An end of one length must be nailed hollow* punch; a piece of iron should be held against the head 

of the nail to withstand the blows of the 
hammer when riveting. Then cut off the 
end of the nail nearly level with the rove 
and clench hard by tapping and flattening 
the end of the nail. Work at the outside 
edge of the cut nail first, and just at the 
finish give some hard blows square on the 
end of the rivet to make a tight job (see 
Rope RuB&ER (Bow) #oPe Rubber <ST£Rn^ inset Figure 4). A good look at. any 

clench-built boat will help you con¬ 






siderably to understand the method of 
clenching. 

The stem-end of the upper plank must 
he fixed firmly as was done at the lower 
plank, the superfluous ends sawn off and 
the boat turned over, so that the lower 
edge of the lower plank, which will be 
protruding about 1 in. below the bottom 
of the boat amidships, can be spoke- 
shaved off. Then do the other side in 
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A SIMPLE ROWING PUNT 


the same way, and when that is finished we can go on with 
the work of putting in the fittings. 

With the punt (for punt it can now bo called) at this stage, the 
next job is the putting in of the thwarts. The after edge of the 
fore-thwart will be fixed 2 ft. 6 ins. from the forward edge of the 
stem. Since the bows have a good flare out this thwart will be 
very necessary. It is shaped from one of the smallest pieces of 
the short lengths of 6 in. boards, and is fixed as is shown in 
Figure 5, as is also the other thwart, the after edge of which is 
4 ft. 6 ins. from the outside edge of the stem. It will be noticed 
that the forward thwart is just aft of the fore section, and the 
after thwart just forward of the after section. 

Now cut straight down the 8£ ft. length of 1 in. boarding with 
a compass saw, making throo strips 2 ins. wide. Two of these 
strips are for the gunwales. After spokeshaving down the upper 
planks to a sweet shear, commence at the stem and work down 
to the transom, clenching the gunwales on by driving in the 2 in. 
galvanised nails from the outside, and turning the points over 
inside. With this job done you can knock out the sections 
and the building w ork is practically over. 

The finishing must be attended to now. With the compass 
saw, saw* the stem down to make a flat surface of the plank ends 
and the stem. Then nail on a piece of wood as inset, Figure 3. 
Then square oft' the plank ends at the transom. Now tighten 
the whole boat up by putting in rib pieces as BB, Figure o, about 


every foot around the boat. These can bo clenched with the 
2 in. galvanised nails. 

The four rowlocks, as Figure 6, must now be fixed up. That, 
can easily be done from the illustration and nothing further need 
be said about it. Have the rowlocks fitted 1 ft. 3 ins. from a 
point on the gunwale directly above the centre-line of each 
thwart. Then, when two people are in the punt, the one forward 
can row’ while the other sits on the stern seat. When there is only 
one in the punt he must sit on the after thwart and row there. 
The above arrangement is necessary for the correct balancing of 
the loaded punt. 

The floorboards, skidbands, painter ring, rubber of rope, 
capping-piece for the stem (see C, Figure o), paddles, painting 
or varnisjiing, etc., should all be done carefully. Too often, 
when the work is practically finished, the details are scamped, 
and the work is, therefore, not the best possible job. If you 
are very anxious to try your boat, there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t before the finishing details are tackled. You could 
then see where she leaks (for leak she will) and put a stop to thiit 
by caulking, running in marine glue, or re-clenching. 

It is recommended that the little boat be varnished. If you 
make the rib-pieces, the stemcap, and the thwarts of elm, the 
effect w ill be very good, and if you are careful in your measure¬ 
ments the little craft should be a work of your hands of which 
you could well be proud. 


Why the Fox Survives. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


T HE fox very 
well deserves 
the reputa¬ 
tion he pos¬ 
sesses as being the 
cleverest of w’oodland 
creatures. In the first 
place, he is the last to 
survive! Truly the 
w’olf is no fool, but in 
pioneer lands the wolf, 
the coyote, and the 
bear rapidly disappear 
before the steel-trap 
and the rifle, but the 
fox always remains. 
However keenly the 
country be hunted, 
trapped and snared, 
the fox invariably 
manages to hold his own, which goes to prove his superior 
intellect over his less fortunate kindred. 

True that the badger and the otter have survived in this 
country, which once knew the existence of wolf and bear, but 
neither of these creatures is exposed to the perils which form 
a daily portion of the existence of Reynard, and which his own 
wits alone enable him to circumvent. The reason why the 
badger has survived is because he is the most difficult of all 
creatures to hunt, since he spends thirty hours underground for 
every hour on the earth’s surface. Tho otter’s natural element is 
his fortress—hence his survival. But the fox lives a life exposed 
to all, hunted by all, a freebooter, an outlaw, wdth a price ever 
upon his head. He meets his foes on their ground, and beats 
them at their own game, and he stands out in this country, as 
in others, a wonderful examplo of the survival of the fittest— 
and withal one of the most graceful of living things. 

It is true that the foxes have holes, just as the birds have 
nests, but the hole of the fox is a nest and nothing more. Tho 
earth is used simply as a place of shelter for the young while they 
are small, but they are weaned from it immediately they are old 
enough to fend for themselves. Even in the regions of snow and 
ice the foxes sleep out in the open, never going underground 
unless they are forced to seek the earth as a last sanctuary when 
hunted by man. Thus there are few creattires which are more 
exposed to their foes than the fox, and on the top of all this w r e 


have to remember that Reynard is not beloved by all, and even 
when most carefully protected he is killed in secret by game- 
keeper and farmer. 

It must not be imagined by those who live in the hunting 
areas that foxes are protected all over the country. In the 
mountains of the North, for instance, where hunting is practically 
impossible, the foxes .are tracked down in the snow, beaten out 
and shot, trapped or poisoned whenever possible. Yet even in 
these regions Reynard not only survives, but thrives and 
multiplies unless unceasing war be carried on against him. 

One reason for these unusual powers of survival lies in the fact 
that both parents are devoted to their young. A vixen will face 
untold perils to succour her cubs. If she thinks the “ earth ” 
in which' they are hidden has been located by an enemy, she 
will at once move the litter to another place, and when the men 
arrive with pick and shovel they find the old “ earth *’ empty. 
Moreover, the vixen appears to possess a marvellous engineering 
instinct as regards the location of the burrow’, for she invariably 
arranges it so that a shelf of rock, two or three feet below the 
surface, renders it almost impossible to dig out the youngsters. 

Probably tho greatest friend of the fox is running w r ater. Not 
only is there generally food to be picked up at the river margin, 
but when pursued ho can always break the line of tell-tale scent 
by paddling or swimming through the water. 

A whole pack of trained hounds and huntsmen may be fooled 
a dozen times in the season by the same fox. Perhaps he does 
it by paddling up a stream, then making a leap into the over¬ 
hanging timber ; perhaps by seeking a cliff track too narrow 
for any but his own agile feet to tread. Often he gets rid of 
them by criss-crossing and back-treading his trail, leaving such 
a tangle behind him that he has time to reach some oft 
frequented retreat ere the bewildered hounds can sort out his line. 

Thirty, yes, forty to one! Hounds and huntsmen after one 
small creature who has only his wits and his'lungs to see him 
through ! Yet how often tho little russet freebooter baffles them 
all ! How often the old, old tricks, the running water, the back 
track, the sky-hop into the timber, win the day, leaving him 
free next night to yap derision at the dogs of a neighbouring 
farm-house, thus leading these “ intelligent guardians ” out on 
a glorified cross-country steeplechase, while his mate robs the 
roost during their absence. 

This i9 wl*y the fox has survived—because ho is the cleverest, 
the fittest, the wisest, and so long as there are forests in 
England he will remain—the quarry of noblo huntsmen, tho 
most beautiful of his tribe. 
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“ONE MAN’S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN’S PYTHON.’ 
Unfortunate FrzzY-WrzzY “ No matter, I shall be amply avctiKcd 
if 1 can succeed in taking my poisoned arrows in with me.” 


I. 

F Dickybird—his real name was Sparrow had no* 
bought the “Daily Argus” on that bright and sunny 
day, we should never have embarked on the adventure 
nor recognised the desperate criminal when we 
encountered him. 

We were staying with Dickybird, Halligan and myself. 
The school had been shut down owing to an outbreak of 
diphtheria, and when Dickybird the elder told his son that 
lie might bring a couple of chums along home with him, 
Halligan and I were on the invitation like flies on honey, 
for Dickybird lived by the sea, and even Halligan had to 
admit that nowhere could be found such a happy hunting- 
ground for gulls’ nests as on the cliffs to either side of 
St. Jude’s. 

“ I don’t like -the look of the Polish business at all,” 
said Dickybird, turning over the pages of the big daily as 
we strolled along the tiny esplanade, with the busy little 
main street to one side of us ami the sea, sunlit, glittering, 
heaving silver in the bright light, to the other side. “ It 
looks to me as though the Germans are going to give it to 
the Poles where the bottle got the cork.” 

Halligan grunted. “ Fat lot you know about Germans 
or Poles,” he said. “ The only poles you’ve ever seen are 
those each side of a goal, and you can’t recognise them 
when you’re playing footer.” 

This w’as most uncalled for, because it was a sad but 
indisputable fact that Dickybird, usually so successful, 
had been an imqualified failure as centre-forward in his house 
soccer team during the previous season. 

“ Anyhow,” replied Dickybird angrily. “ There’s no 
need to shout about it because I hadn’t any luck. Call 
yourself a sportsman ? Ugh ! ” 

“ Luck ! ” ejaculated Halligan. “ Is it luck you were 
talking of ? I thought a really good player depended on 
skill, not luck ! ” 

11 Thought ! ” snarled * Dickybird. “Thought ! Who 
taught you to think ? ” 

There was strife in the air, and I, being of a naturally 
modest and peaceful disposition, w-ished to avoid it. 1 
endeavoured to pour oil on the troubled waters before the 
squabble attracted the attention of the passers-by. 

“ Shut up, you tw T o, for goodness’ sake. You're like a 
couple of dogs over a bone. We all know that Dickybird 
was-a washout at centre, just as we know that Halligan's 
people walk round with shillelaghs at election time cracking 
heads ; but we don’t want to shout about it.” 


The 

Desperate Criminal. 

A Case of Mistaken Identity. 

By JOHN HUNTER. 

T had carefully chosen my words so as to lay no balance 
of blame on either side, but to bring home to both of them 
that each was in error, and I was totally' unprepared for, 
and not a little hurt by, the way they instantly joined 
forces and lx*gan to slang me. It was just l>eastly ingrati¬ 
tude, nothing more, and I was properly fed up with them. 

“All right,” I said, getting a word in at last. “I don’t 
want to hear any more. I begin to realise now’ what that 
old josser in Shakespeare meant—who w r as it ? Mark 
Antony or somebody—when he said, ‘ Blow, blow thou 
wintry winds, etc.’ I am hurt more than I can say.” 

Dickybird pretended to collapse into Halligan’s arms, 
and cried : “ Hold me up, Irish. Buttons quotes Shake¬ 
speare. List to the pearls of wisdom that fall from his 
lips ! ” 

Halligan grinned. “ And he’s got it wrong,” lie said. 
“It wasn’t Mark Antony at all. It was ... it was . . . 
Here, Dickybird, who was it ? ” 

“ Dunno,” answered Dickybird. “ I don’t think Shake- 
sj>eare WTote it, even. Buttons read it somewhere in a 
time-table, I expect.” 

I felt very annoyed with this exhibition of vulgarity 
and ignorance, and was just contemplating an attack on 
them when I remembered that it had been my initial 
intention to keep the peace, and so I held my hand. Also, 
they were two to one, which, 1 think you will admit, is 
pretty stiff odds. 

Dickybird began to turn over the sheets of the newspaper 
once more. Suddenly he gave vent to a low whistle. 

“ Here ! Listen, you fellows ! Here’s a chance to get 
some money and cover ourselves with glory.” He com¬ 
menced to read : “ Wanted. Charles Henry Jackson. 
Height five feet nine inches, well built, active. Age about- 
thirty-two years. Hair fair and curly. Eyes blue. 
Clean-shaven. When last seen, w’as wearing rimless 
pince-nez and was dressed in a light tweed suit. Was 
knowm to be in neighbourhood of Bridport, Dorset, on the 
evening of the 18th instant.” 

Dickybird looked at Halligan and me excitedly. 

“ Bridport ! ” he cried. “ That’s only two miles away 
from here.” 

“ Well ? ” queried Halligan. “ What’s all that got to 
do with us ? Who wants the chap ? Wliat’s lie wanted 
for ? ” 

“ The Police want him,” explained Dickybird. “ Don’t 
you see ? ” 

Halligan and I denied all powers of supernatural divina¬ 
tion and requested an explanation. 

“ It seems that this fellow’s a thief. He held up a bank 
cashier or somebody like that, and pinched a whole lot 
of papers, bonds, and negotiable securities. The Police 
are after him, and the Bank for whom the cashier worked 
lias offered a reward of a thousand pounds for his appre¬ 
hension.” Dickybird paused and eyed us, to see what 
effect his mention of the reward would have upon us. 

“ Well ? ” repeated Halligan. “ Get on with it.” 

Dickybird shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. “ You* 
fellow’s have no imagination. Here’s a desperate criminal 
ranging this district, the newspaper says lie’s desperate 
and armed, with a thousand pounds on his head, and all 
you can say is 4 Well.’ I sometimes wonder why a chap 
of my intelligence associates with you.” 




THE DESPERATE CRIMINA1 


“ We’ve often done the same thing,'’ said Halligan, 
“ but we’ve given up worrying about it. Anyhow, what’s 
your idea in telling us all this tosh about the thief ? ” 
Dickybird spoke slowly and distinctly, as one who states 
a fact of portentous import. “ The thief’s in this district. 
That is a known fact, because the Police have a cordon 
round it. There’s a thousand pounds reward for his capture. 
We’ve got nothing to do but lounge about all ijay. I 
suggest we earn that reward.” 

Halligan and 1 stared at Dickybird, and then Halligan 
looked at me. “ Awful trouble for his parents,” he said. 
“It must be slowly breaking their hearts.” 

Dickybird grasped the insult at once. “ D’you mean to 
infer that I’m dotty ? ” he demanded. 

“ No inference,” grinned Halligan. “ But plain, indis¬ 
putable fact, old boy. As I said, I’m sorry for ...” 

Dickybird began to unfasten his jacket. “ I’m going 
to lick you, Irish,” he muttered. “ I’ve had enough of . . . ” 
He broke off, gazing past Halligan towards the sea, and 
we regarded him with amazement. 

His fingers ceased from fumbling at _ __ 

the buttons of his coat, his jaw 
little, his eyes opened 


order two days back to lightly furnish ‘ The Cot.’ The 
fair-haired chap’s the new tenant They don’t know 
where he came from. He’s staying there from to-day 
onwards.” 

“ Fat lot of good your investigations did, didn’t they,” 
grumbled Halligan. “ Is that all you found out ? ” 

“ Yes,” snapped Dickybird, “ and if you had an atom of 
intelligence you’d be able to deduce a lot from it. Can't 
you see ? Rush order for light, probably cheap, furniture. 
Secluded, almost hidden house. Nothing known of tenant. 
Cottage taken at a moment’s notice two days back, one 
day after the robbery. It’s our man, as sure as fate.” 

“ What are you going to do about it ?” asked Halligan. 
“ Inform the police ? ” 

Dickybird shook his head. “ Not at once,” he said. 
“ We must make sure first. To-night I’m going over to 
have a thorough prowl round, and when I’ve got all my 
facts I’m going to hand over the criminal to the police.” 

“Jl la Sherlock Holmes,” jeered Halligan. “You’ll 
get prowl round. You’ll be arrested 
__ for burglary, my boy. That’ll be 

the it*” 

“ If I am, you will be also,” said 
^ \ Dickybird sweetly. “ Because I 

want you two fellows to come along 


dropped 
wide. 

“ My sainted ancestors ! ” he 
gasped. “ Look ! You cripples ! 

Look ! Now*, am I dotty ? ” 

We followed the direction of his 
gaze, and felt an immediate and vast 
surprise. 

Passing rapidly along the pebbles 
near the water’s edge, seeming to 
keep as much as possible in the 
shelter of the boats drawn up on the 
beach, was a man. He was of aver¬ 
age height, was dressed in a light 
tweed sporting suit. His lmtless hair 
was fair anti curly. His nose was 
adorned by pince-nez ! 

“ The desperate criminal ! ” hissed 
Dickybird. “ Come on, you fel¬ 
lows k” 

“ Here ! ” remonstrated Halligan. 

“ Where are you going to ? ” 

“ I’m going to trail him ! Track 
him down ! Gee whiz ! Three into 
one thousand. How much is it, 

Buttons ? ” 

I did not answer, but, carried 
away by Dickybird’s enthusiasm, I 
followed in his wake as he set off along the promenade. 
Halligan fell in beside me. 

Beyond the little town, up the steep hill, white and dusty 
in the glare, went the criminal, and in the fields to the side 
of the road, sheltered by the hedge, stumbling in ruts, 
falling over thick tufts of grass, Dickybird, Halligan and 
I tracked him. 

He turned at last into the almost invisible garden gate 
of a tiny, picturesque house crouching, hidden, behind a 
thicket of trees and hedgerow. In the lane we saw a 
pantechnicon, and two men unloading it. 

“ That’s ‘ The Cot,’ ” whispered Dickybird. “ It’s been 
empty for months. See ! That’s furniture those fellows 
have got there. I wonder . . . Here ! You chaps lay 
low. i’m going to do a bit of investigating.” 

“ What shall we tell your parents when you don’t come 
back ? ” grinned Halligan. 

Dickybird swung into the road without a word and 
descended casually upon the toiling men. In a few* minutes 
lie was strolling slowly back in our direction, whispering 
loudly as lie passed the spot w here we were crouching : 
‘ Follow on and join me beyond the bend. We’ve clicked.” 

When we gained the road by his side he was eager writh 
inf on nation. “Got into con vernation with ono of those 
chaps,” he said. “ Told me this was a rush job. They 
work for a furniture salesman in the town. Had a ’phone 


T HE air was heavy with the 
multitudinous scents of the 
summer evening-time when 
Dickybird, Halligan and my¬ 
self once more ascended the steep 
little lane which led to the gateway 
of “ The Cot.” 

“ I’ll take charge,” breathed Dicky¬ 
bird as we stood in the darkness 
beneath the thickest hedge. “ Be¬ 
cause ...” 

“ Who said you w ill ? ” demanded 
Halligan. “ Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Because you’re an ass,” said 
Dickybird rudely. “ And it needs a 
fellow with brains for a job like this. 
You keep your mouth shut and do 
what you’re told, and you’ll be all 
right.” 

Halligan caught his breath. “ All right,” he grated. 
“ I’ll pass it over here, but to-morrow morning I’ll lick 
you so that your father won’t know* you.” 

Dickybird did not deign to answer, but, gently pushing 
the gate open, stole up the path, with Halligan and I 
creeping on his heels like redskins on a war trail. 

And all around the night was silent and still, save for 
the ghostly whisper of the lazy breeze in the leaves of the 
trees. 

“ The first thing to do is to find out which room this 
fellow uses as his general living-place,” whispered Dicky¬ 
bird. “ See ! There’s the reflection of a light round that 
comer. Let’s get round and have a look at it.” 

We crawled past the angle of the house and found that 
we were outside a bay-windowed room from which streamed 
a great yellow stab of light, for the blinds were not drawn. 
“ Come on ! ” hissed Dickybird. 

Imitating his example, Halligan and I cautiously raised 
our eyes above the level of the window*-sill. The room 
into which we gazed was small and cosy, though not 
properly furnished at the moment. The walls were rich 
with wainscoting, and the shaded glow* of a hanging lamp 
shed a comfortable radiance over it all. In the middlo 
of the floor was a table, and at the table sat a man, our man. 
The desperate criminal ! 

He was poring over numerous papers which were scattered 


COINS AND THB1R STORIES. 

XXXV’.—The halfpenny tokens here are 
typical of the wooden walls of England, long 
superseded by ships of steel and great arma¬ 
ment. Roth tell of the one-time importance 
of the Cinque Ports, the names of which will, 
of course, be known to our readers. The office 
of Lord Warden Is now a sinecure, but it was 
once held by men of great naval experience. 
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nbout the polished surface, surveying them, bundling 
them, and packing them into a neat leather attache case 
which lay to one side of him. 

“ The bonds ! ” whispered Dickybird with a tremor of 
excitement in his voice. “ He’s going through them. 
S?e ! ” 

Even Halligan was impressed by the circumstantial 
evidence of the sight, and, his accents slightly strained, 
he asked : “ What’re you going to do now ? ” 

Dickybird glanced from one to the other of us, and in 
the reflection of the lamplight we could see his eyes gleaming 
strangely. 

“ Are you two fellows game for a big thing ? ” he 
queried. ** Are you ready to take a risk ? ” 


case, took off his pince-nez and began to polish them with 
his handkerchief. 

Dickybird chose the moment to precipitate events. He 
snatched the casement wide and lurched into the room. 
Halligan and I, swept on like straws by the swift current 
of his action, did likewise. 

The criminal dropped his glasses on to the table and turned 
on us, a cry of astonishment and anger bubbling to his lips. 

“ Down him ! ” cried Dickybird. “ Don’t let him get 
his gun ! ” 

He hurled himself forward, and Halligan’s Irish fire 
flamed high in the excitement of the instant. He followed 
Dickybird like a shot, and I, not wishing to be out of it, 
rushed in too. Wo had the man over on his back before 



“ Passing rapidly along the pebbles, seeming to keep as much as possible in the shelter of the boats, was a man.*’ 

(See page 632.) 


Halligan answered at once. “ I’m ready for anything 
you’d care to do.” 

“ Right. You’re in, aren’t you, Buttons ? I’m not 
going to tell the police about this Johnny. We three aro 
a match for him on our own. I propose we tackle him 
right away, catch him red-handed, so to speak, and cart 
him off to the lock-up.” 

I began to demur, and Halligan himself showed some 
signs of uneasiness at the madness of the proposal. Dicky¬ 
bird beat down my arguments with a torrent of whispered 
words. “ Don’t be silly. -Show your pluck. He can’t 
lick three of us. And think of the reward, and the kudos 
we’ll have when we get back to school! Come on ! ” 

41 How're we going to get in ? ” queried Halligan 
dubiously. 

44 Through this window. See ! It’s a casement pattern, 
and one of the doors is unfastened. Three hops and we’re 
all inside, ready for anything.” 

Halligan and I glanced at one another apprehensively, 
and the desperate criminal in the room, having finished 
his survey of the papers and packed them all in the attach^ 


he could say “ Knife ! ” so surprised ami dumbfounded 
was he, and, despite the struggle he attempted to make 
when he hit the carpet, we held him fast. 

44 The curtains, Buttons,” gasped Dickybird. 44 No ! 
That rope there,” nodding to a half-empty packing-case. 
44 Whip it round .his legs quick ! ” 

With Halligan and Dickybird sprawling on, and holding 
down, the heaving figure of our captive, I hurried across 
the room and procured the length of rope indicated. In a 
few seconds it was tight about the helpless man’s ankles, 
and after binding his hands we had him loglike at our 
mercy. 

We got to our feet, and with the action he seemed to find 
his speech. 

44 Wh—what’s the meaning of this ? ” he demanded. 
44 I’ll have you imprisoned ! ” 

Dickybird smiled sweetly. 44 All right, Jackson, old boy; 
it doesn’t wash. We’ve got you, and you’re going to see 
the inside of a gaol. I’m afraid those bonds ”—waving his 
hand in the direction of the attach^ case—“won’t be much 
more use to you.” 



THE DESPERATE CRIMINAL. 





“ We Bung ourselves at the feet of the still staggering man, and brought him to the ground.” (See page 635.> 


A curious expression flitted across the erstwhile furious 
countenance of the bound man. “ So you reckon you’ve 
k r ot the bonds, eli ? ” he said slowly. “ Just look in the 
case, will you ? ” 

There was something in his tone which sent ice to my 
heart, and made even Dickybird’s confident air falter. 

Halligan turned, ripped the case open and poured the 
contents on to the table. We crowded round and ex¬ 
amined them. 

“ What’s this ? ” said Dickybird, picking up a number of 
typed sheets fastened at one cornerHby a paper-fastener. 
” * Girdler’s Quest,’ by Holme Monroe; instalment six ? 
What . . . ? ” We stared at each other ; our faces 
blanched a little in the lamplight. 

“ Holme Monroe ! ” gasped Dickybird. “ He’s a great 
novelist. How did 3 011 get hold of these ? ” He swung 
on the prostrate man, his face alight with menacing query. 

The captive laughed quietly. “ I got hAld of them 
because I wrote them. I am Holme Monroe, and those 
are the last instalments of a new serial that lam writing 
for ‘ Carter’s Magazine.’ I finished them right off in a hurry, 
as my doctor had told me 1 was to ease up and take a rest.” 

With his words came silence on all of us, heavy and awful. 
It was a monstrous thing which we had done, and our 
hearts quaked with the fear of its consequences. 

“ Well,” asked Monroe, “ aren’t you going to let me 
loose ? ” 

Like a man in a dream Dickybird bent and cut the bonds 
about the novelist’s ankles and hands, and as the prisoner 
rose and stretched himself, he began to babble : “ I’m 

awfully sorry, sir, and I know you must be frightfully cut¬ 
up about it. But-but I’d like you to know that it’s 

all my fault. These other two chaps wouldn't have come 
if it hadn’t been for me, and I was the one who started 
the attack on you.” 


Halligan interrupted. “ Don’t you believe him, sir. 
We’re all tliree in it up to our necks, and there’s none of 
us to blame more than the others.” I added my quota 
to this argument, and a smile broke like a seadawn over 
the face of Monroe. 

“ Evidently you three are friends through thick and 
thin,” he said, regarding us intently. “ But you haven’t 
told me why you have done all this.” 

We explained the paragraph in the newspaper, our seeing 
him in the morning, our following him, and Dickybird’s 
deductions. He w*as smiling broadly when we had finished 
our halting, disjointed explanation. 

“ I admit it w T as suspicious,” he said, “ my taking this 
cottage on such short notice. But 1 was told to get away 
at once for a rest and change, and I had this place brought 
to my notice and snapped it up. It isn’t so wonderful, 
either, that you should have taken me for Jackson, because 
in the town this morning I was looked at suspiciously and 
followed by one or two people, and, as a matter of fact, 
when you saw r mo I was keeping in the shelter of the boats 
to avoid unwelcome attentions.” 

“ I knew your actions were suspicious,” declared Dicky¬ 
bird triumphantly, shooting a side glance at Halligan. 
“ But this Irish idiot here said they weren’t.” 

Halligan glowered at Dickybird. All right,” he growled; 
“ keep on slanging me. You know* what you’re in for in 
the morning, don’t you ? ” 

Monroe burst suddenly into a peal of laughter. “ What’s 
the trouble ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Halligan in an off-hand manner. 
“ Except that I’m licking Dickybird to-morrow.” 

Dickybird was just about to add some angry explanation 
of the situation, w’hen Monroe put up his finger. “ S-sh ! 
Listen ! Can’t you hear something ? ” he whispered. 

We were quiet at once, and in the silence there came 
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to our ears distinctly the faint rattle of crockery and 
dishes. 

“ There’s somebody or something in the pantry,” said 
Monroe. “ It may be a cat or it may be a burglar. Who’s 
game to find out ? ” 

He seemed to have entirely forgotten the fact that a 
few minutes before we had been tying him up with rope, 
and his face was alight with excitement as he looked at us. 

“ I’m in,” declared Halligan. “ And I, and I,” echoed 
Dickybird and myself. , 

Monroe thought swiftly. “ You two,” he jerked, 
indicating Dickybird and myself, “ get back through the 
w indow and turn round to the left side of the house, so that 
if the intruder hops through the window you will catch 
him. If it’s a cat let it go, of course. If it’s a man, collar 
him. This young gentleman and I will conduct operations 
from inside. Off you go ! ” 

Dickybird and I scrambled swiftly and silently back 
through the window and in the direction indicated, arriving 
at last at a darkened side of the house. We had hardly 
crouched in the shadow of the wall when, from within, 
came a hoarse, horrible scream of rage. We heard the 
crash of glass, something big hurtled black and solid into 
the night, and Dickybird started to his feet. 

“ A burglar ! ” he gasped. “ Hold him ! ” 

We flung ourselves at the legs of the still staggering 
man, and brought him to the ground. In a moment 
Monroe and Halligan were beside us and we escorte ^ our 
captive back to the lighted study. 

A pitiful thing he was, with black, short hair, blue, wild 
eyes, a drawn, pale face, clutching anxiously to his breast, 
with filthy, emaciated fingers, a stained leather case. 

“ He came for food,” said Monroe gravely, looking round 
at us. “ He was after a ham.” He eyed the prisoner, 
who was cowering away in the depths of a big chair and 
staring at him like a hunted animal. “ Are you hungry ? ” 

The man nodded. “ Nothing to eat for four days ! ” 
he gasped. “ Out on the hills—hunted—hunted ! No 
sleep, no rest, no food.” 

“ Watch him while I go and get something,” commanded 
Monroe. He disappeared, and we three stood silent before 
the pitiful wreck of a man who huddled in the great chair. 

Some cold meat and bread were brought in by Monroe, 
and the prisoner given a seat at table. As he ate, Monroe 


took up the stained leather bag and examined it closely 
The man’s attention was off the food in a moment, and, 
his eyes wolfish and evil, he screamed : “ Don’t touch 

that ! It’s mine ! Put it down ! ” 

Monroe hesitated a moment, and into his eyes came a 
light of incredulous amazement. He beckoned to us, 
and we crowded round him. Ripped open was the case, 
and its contents poured on to the table beside the manu¬ 
scripts which we had emptied from the attach^ bag. 

There were papers, formidable looking documents with 
heavy, be-ribboned seals, papers on papers. Also there 
was a fair, curly wig and a pair of rimless pince-nez ! 

For a moment we stared at the collection with eyes 
wide and almost unseeing. Then Dickybird broke the 
silence, and in his voice was an hysterical scream. 

“ My sainted ancestors ! ” he screeched. “ It’s Jackson— 
Charles Henry Jackson, the desperate criminal. Hold 
me, somebody ; I’m going to bust ! ” 

****** 

It was Jackson, and he got a heavy sentence when he 
came up for trial. Long before that, however, Monroe 
had received the thousand pounds reward, which he duti¬ 
fully divided into four shares, one for each of us. His 
portion he handed over to charity, while ours, much to 
the disgust of Dickybird, our people insisted on keeping 
in safe custody for us until we grew to years of discretion. 

Monroe never said a word about our mistake, which I 
consider was very decent of him, and we all tried to read 
some of his books to show our gratitude, but, finding them 
awfully dry and full of love and other such stuff, without 
a decent scrap from start to finish, we gave it up, and wrote 
and asked him if he couldn’t write something really inter¬ 
esting which we could read and pnjoy. He said he would 
try. 

Halligan never gave Dickybird that licking, for the 
following morning, when the two met in the hallway, ho 
hissed : “ I’m not scragging you. Dickybird, because I 

reckon you were punished enough last night by being 
made a fool of.” 

“ Anyhow,” retorted Dickybird in the same low tone, 
so that his people should not hear, “ I collared the des¬ 
perate criminal, when all’s said and done.” 

And Halligan could not deny it. 


Radford, Revolutionist. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



ADFORD, of the hatchet face, 

Is keen upon “ reforms.” 

At everything about the place 
He eloquently storms. 

He says our butter’s margarine. 
And holds it up to hate. 

“ Who would be free must strike ! 
“ Write home and agitate ! ” 


n 


he cries. 


Radford, of the bitter eye. 

Has masters on his list. 

** They’re tyrants all,” he says. “ That’s why 
My counsel is, ‘ Resist *! ” 


And, looking round for flies that spoil 
The ointment once again. 

He thinks ** too much is made of games,” 
Which “ stultify the brain.” 

Radford, of the frowning brows. 

Resents the name of “ fag,” 

And with a bomb he’d like, he vows, 
Some bigger boys to bag. 

He says the Fourth should rise en masse. 
With inkpots armed, and so 
At one fell swoop, some afternoon. 

Our “ autocrats ” lay low. 


Radford, of the teeth that grit. 
Sings always one stale song: 
At school, examined bit by bit. 
Whatever is, is wrong. 

And consequently we've resolved. 
That we our House may guard. 
To nip our Cleon in the hud. 

And nip him pretty hard / 
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Jugo-Slavia : 1 dinar. 
(Portrait of King Peter.) 




“ W "^T THAT is the worth of ray collection ? ” 

% jf J That is a question that many a “Cornerile” has 
yy put to himself. And I am afraid there are a good 
many boys, as there certainly are plenty of grown¬ 
up philatelists, who, in appraising the contents of their albums, 
place the value too high. Buying and selling postage stamps 
are two very different things, and except in bulk it may bo said 
that only valuable stamps are valuable. The com¬ 
moner kinds of stamps one must have, because, 
minus those, one’s collection is to that extent incom¬ 
plete. But when it comes to totalling up what is the 
market value of one’s collection, then, really, the 
more ordinary stamps count for nothing. 

Not, mind you, that, from a 44 Stamp Comer ” 
point of view, the main worth of a collection is its 
cash value. For, in our eyes, a fairly well-filled 
and intelligently arranged album has an educational, 
artistic and intellectual worth that far transcends its 
mere equivalent in £ s. d. It is, however, with the 
latter topic that I am for the moment immediately 
concerned. So let me tell you how to act as your own 
stamp valuer. You will need a catalogue, pencil and paper. 
With those and your album you can go ahead. 

Of all the stamps that are catalogued at less than threepence 



Russia : 
10,000 roubles. 


each, you need 
Practically, they 
value except in 
must be able to 
dealers by the 
cheap at that, 
are catalogued at 
to sixpence begin 
the iul? is that 
up on your paper 
eighteen-pence a 
For the average 
I do not think 
yond stamps that 
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Belgium: 20 c. 

“ Olympic Games.' 
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take no notice, 
have no market 
quantities. You 
offer them to the 
hundred, a n d 
Stamps that 
from fourpence 
to count. And 
you total these 
at the rate of 
dozen. 

hoy’s collection, 
we need go be- 
are catalogued 
And all the 
have from six- 


“ Postal Notification, No. 87 :— 

44 The public is hereby notified that in order to assist in raising 
funds for the relief of the famine in North China, the registration 
fee for all local and domestic mail matter will be increased 
from 5 c. to C c. for one year. Further, postage stamps of the 
values of 2 c., 4 c., and 6 c., surcharged with the values 1 e., 3 c., 
and 5 c. respectively, will lie on sale during the same period in 
addition to tlie postage stamps now on sale. The 
surcharged stamps will be sold at the original value 
of the stamp, but for the purpose of franking mail 
matter or parcels, both domestic and international, 
they will be accepted only at the surcharged value. 
The use of the surcharged stamps for franking mail 
matter is optional.” 

Printed in Chinese characters, the additional over¬ 
print reads : “ 3 cents (or 1 c. or 5 c. as the case may 
be)—1 c. charged for Famine Fund.” It is in black 
on the 4 c. scarlet, and in red on the 5 c. grey. The 
famine affects nearly 60,000,000 people in the 
provinces of Chihli, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, and 
Shantung, in large parts of which provinces no rain 
fell for over a year. The canals are the only means of trans¬ 
portation, and owing to the long-continued drought these are 
in many parts dry. Specimens of these stamps were a long 

England, which is 


pence up to that limit can safely be set down at one quarter 
the catalogue value. 

Finland. 1| marks in black on 50 penni blue. 

This is one of four provisionals, the others 
being the 30 p. on 10 p. green, 60 p. on 40 p. 
violet, and 90 p. on 20 p. rose. The surcharge is 
in large type over the Suomi Lion, the original 
denomination being barred out by three short 
horizontal lines. 

China. 1 c. surcharged in red on 2 c. green. 

4 ‘ Famine Fund.” 

At the time w'lien the “ Famine Fund ” stamps 
first made their appearance, a copy of the follow¬ 
ing Chinese official notice was given in Whitfield 
King’s Monthly List. 1 quote it for the information of those 
interested in these particular Charity stamps, as we have come 
to call stamps of this category and others similar to it. 
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dark blue in green 
House, Spanish 

description of 
us :— 

the stamp is 
view of King’s 
Tow'n. The de- 
i s shown on 
the four comers, 
nomination at the 
‘ Jamaica,’ and at 
the bottom 4 King’s House, Spanish Town, 1762-1872. Postage- 
Revenue.’ On each si(^e of the design is a bearing banana 
plant. The colour of the borders of the stamp is 
r AAj, a^ A green and the design is in dark blue.” 

All the new' Jamaicans are exceedingly well 
executed, and this stamp in particular has met 
with quite a chorus of praise on all sides. In next 
month’s 44 Cornel,” starting the new volume of the 
“ B.O.P.,” we will have the striking 2Jd. green 
44 Contingent Returning.” which forms a fitting 
sequel to the famous 1 Jd. green, 44 Contingent 
Embarking,” issued by Jamaica in 1919. 


Malta. 2d. pale grey. 44 K.G.” 

An entirely new' stamp of very fine design. 


It 


shows a profile portrait of King George, looking 
to left, surmounted by the Imperial Crown, from which a 
fleur-de-lis pattern ornamentation connects with the spandrels 
in the upper corners, in each of which is an uncoloured shield. 
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bearing the figure of value. On either side is an uncoloured 
Maltese Cross. The watermark is the new “ Improved Crown 
and Script C.A.” 


Jugo-Slavia. 1 dinar, 
All the dinar values 
Peter I., the other 
at ions being 2, ]** 

green; 5, car- ‘ 

brown. The j>aras 
t rated in the July 
the profile of the l 
Prince Alexander, 
stamps of this *, 

the first “unified” 
Kingdom of the 
Slovenes. With cj 
coupled the threo 
depicted last month, 
time. 


orange, “ King Peter.” 

of this issue show the profile of King 
dinar denomin- 
bright olive; 4, 
j ' mine; and 10, 

values, as illus- 
• “ Corner,” show 

Heir Apparent, 
The fourteen 
issue constitute 
stamps of the 
Serbs, Croats and 
W C them may be 

Charity stamps 
which were issued about the same 


green. 5 marks blue-black and carinict. 10 marks olive 
and yellow-brown. 

The pfennig values are of usual small size ; the marks are 
large, as shown. It is a known fact that notwithstanding the 
restricted stile to the public, the issue by this State of surcharged 
stamps was such a success that a largo reduction in taxation 
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This is ad- 
we philatelists are 
and other lands ! 
of these first 
“ Free S t a d t 
Arms of the City 
ancient galloon, 
different position 
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Russia. 10,000 roubles in blue on 1 kopec, Ukraine, orange. 

This extraordinary stamp is Russian, overprinted with Ukraine 
Trident, and then again overprinted witn words and numerals 
“ Russian Post, 10,000 roubles.” It is one of a set issued in 
Constantinople for General Wran gel’s Anti-Bolshevik Army. 
In sending me the stamp, Messrs. Bright & Son forward a copy 
of a letter from their Constantinople correspondent, reading :— 
“ I send you a set of the latest 
stamps produced by the Russian 
Post Office here. The Director « 
of Posts tells me they were the v 
only stamps left in the Russian 
Post Office, so they had to sur- ? 
charge them. Of course, a 
Russian Post Office is necessary j 

here, as two letters out of three / 

are lost if sent through the • ^ -. 

Ottoman Post Office.” v ' 

Amongst these surprising war Ukraine : 60 and 80 gruvni. 
stamps there is the 5,(XX) roubles P«ge are 20, 50, ! 

on 3 K., the 1,000 R. on 4 K., 

the 20,000 roubles on l rouble, imperf., and the 20,000 R. on 
3 R. perf. And the 10,000 roubles example that we illustrate 
can be purchased in London for about two shillings. What a 
concise philatelic commentary on the state of affairs in some 
parts of Eurojie ! 

Belgium. 20 c. in red on 5 c. green. “ Olympic Games.” 

All three denominations have been surcharged, 20 c. in black 
on 10 c. carmine, and 20 c. in red on 15 c. brown. Which is 
the best way for using up stocks in hand ! 


» j;i i 


was effected. This is ad¬ 
ditional proof that -- w*» rkhilflToliata nro 

a power in this ' 1 

The mark values 
stamps inscribed 
Danzig ” have tho ' 

of Danzig. The ) 

or warship, is in a j 

on the pfennig < 

Note the Honey- -’ j 

of the paper. ^ ^ 

Ukraine 20 gruvni, blue, 

“ Schewischenko.” Ukraine 50 gruvni, olive green, “Cossack 
Musician.” Ukraine GO gruvni, brown, Building at Kieff.” 
Ukraine 80 gruvni, blue in brown frame, “ Cossacks crossing 
river.” Ukraine 100 gruvni, black in green frame, “ Monument 
at Kieff.” Ukraino 200 gruvni, olive in rose frame, 
“ Ukranian windmill.” 

In the design of each stamp is incorporated the quaint Trident 
of Ukraine, now otherwise known as the Fish Fork of St. 
Vladimir. 

It is always interesting, and 

.- - . -.. very frequently amusing, to 

£ come across reference to phil- 

> atelic subjects in books that 

are written about concerns 
other than that of stamp 
. collecting. There is often dis- 

; played considerable want of 

( knowledge as to the value of 

particular specimens. A minor 
example of this kind I recently 
Other values shown on this noticed may be worth recording. 
>0 and 200 gruvni. When reading a volume which 

is a most important addition 
to the ethnology of the South Sea native races, I came across 
a reference to the postage stamps of Thakambau, the last King 
of Fiji. The author proceeded to say that these stamps “ with 
C.R., for Thakambau Rex (Fijian spelling) are wanted in every 
schoolboy's album.” In making that statement the author 
was absolutely correct. It would have been equally true had 
he declared that these stamps were in request by all collectors, 
regardless of age, for they are sjiecimens that are catalogued at 
from ten shillings to a pound apiece. 

Issued in December, 1871, these stamps of King Cacobau or 
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reached fifty different varieties. On the 15th November last 
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tlie Fiji Islands 
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the catalogues 
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year the Free State of Danzig was proclaimed, and this year a 
set of ten stamps was issued to mark the establishment of its 
Constitutional Assembly. Tho design of these stamps is 
sufficiently good and distinctive for us to include one 
specimen here. It shows a fully-rigged Hanseatic war 
vessel, such being the badge of the “Free Port.” The 
date, “ 15 XI., PJ20,” is included in the design. Tho other 
values are:— 

5 pfg. brown and vrolet. 10 pfg. orange and blue-black. 
25 pfg. green and otrmine. 40 pfg. carmine. 80 pfg. 
ultraina-ine. 1 ninik re 1 and grey-blavk. 3 mark? violet and 


To the “ Cornerite ” who takes an all-round intelligent interest 
in his stamps the story of the early Fijian issues is well worth 
the trouble of unearthing. King Cacobau was the head of a 
native government that was set up by certain English settlers 
in 1871, and the design of his stamps includes the device of a 
crown. It was really by an oversight that the face values of these 
stamps were given in English, ourrenev, for at that time the 
coin mainly in circulation in the islands was the American dollar. 
So the next supply of stamps was,in the year following, surcharged 
in *' cents.’’ Two years after that tho Fiji Islands became 
British, and “pence” replaced the former value. 
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My Experiences as a Fancy Diver. 

With Some Useful, Practical Hints for Boys. 

' By ANGUS K. KINSLEA. 

(Champion Trick Diver.) 


A S a lad, diving and swimming always appealed to 

/\ me tremendously, but when I began to find my- 
self more and more proficient in the water, some¬ 
how or other I found that I was devoting what I 
suppose we may call my natural ability more particularly 
to performing successfully all kinds of diving tricks rather 
thin to improving my speed or staying-powers as a 
swimmer. It seemed as if I could never rest satisfied with 
what I did as a diver ; I was ever 
trying some new tricks; inventing 
new goals to aim at; striving to 
become still more accomplished. 

And that is how I eventually be¬ 
came a professor of the art of diving, 
a champion in the sport 1 had 
favoured right from my early boy¬ 
hood. 

Now, if you lads wish to become 
excellent divers you need courage, 
skill in the water, constant practice, 
and just that touch of special ability 
which in all work, as in all sport, 
raises a man, if he develops it 
properly, a trifle above his rivals. 

It seems almost needless to say that 
if you funk icy water, if you shrink 
from falling down a long distance 
into it, if you lack the spirit which 
urges boys to all sorts of great 
efforts, then you will never succeed 
in being much of a diver at all, let 
alone a “ crack ” one. 

1 was diving from the pier at 
Hastings in 1913 when a lady 
hooked a very large fish, so large 
that she could not pull it out of the 
water, and, in endeavouring to do 
this, her tackle got twdsted and 
made things worse. So next time 
I dived in I went to examine the 
fish and s&w what was wrong. By 
repeated efforts below the surface 
I managed at length to clear the 
tackle, and to help in getting the big 
fish safely on the pier. It turned out 
to be a kettle-bar, or angel-fish, but it 
had been so much knocked about 
during the attempt to land it that, despite its great size 
and strength, it was dead w r hen we got it on the pier. 

I mention that little incident to show you that diving 
may be not merely a pleasure, an amusement, something 
to help pass an enjoyable time at the seaside. It may 
prove really useful to others in w'ays beside that of saving a 
drow ning person, though of course this must alw-ays remain 
one of the grandest uses of all sw imming and diving. 

When about to practise any sort of diving, don't stand too 
long hanging about on the staging, the pier, or the platform 
before getting into the water. That is a serious fault of 
many good divers, and lays up for them a certain harvest 
of trouble later, as the result of chills, etc., thus received. 
Take your stand firmly, and prepare for the dive as is neces¬ 
sary, but, as I said, get on with it, and don’t invite colds 
and fevers, rheumatism and neuritis, and all that type of 
thing when you grow' older, as the result of folly in youth. 


I consider the swallow'-dive to be one of the prettiest 
shows anyone can give. The beautiful preliminary pose of 
the body, the attractive poise of it in the air as it falls into 
the sea, and the grace of the whole dive is about as good as 
anything of the sort you can wdsh to see. Then, too, my 
celebrated sack-dive, and the fire-dive also, generally prove 
very thrilling to the crow r ds of spectators who watch me do 
them from the seaside piers during summer, or in large 
enclosed baths in inland towns 
during winter. 

I need scarcely tell you boys'that 
all such dives require a good deal of 
practice and care w hilst one is learn¬ 
ing them. You should have an 
expert in them at your elbow , so to 
speak, to warn you what to guard 
against and how to act in this or 
that emergency. Indeed, if you 
take my advice, you will not try shell 
dives, or other difficult ones, without 
such a man by you. 

I well recollect how' a lad of seven¬ 
teen, after watching me dive ffom a 
seaside pier in the "swallow turn," 
was sure he could do it himself. 
So, without telling others what he 
meant to do, he one afternoon 
quickly ran up the ladder to the top 
platform and tried to dive. Natur¬ 
ally he got wrong, and strained him¬ 
self very badly owing to his foolish¬ 
ness. You will see, if you reflect 
for a moment, that if these fancy 
dives were as simple as they look 
when you are watching a professor 
of diving perform them, there 
would be so many folk able to copy 
him that they w'ould prove no 
inducement or attraction to the 
general public. 

A fancy dive that always wins 
much applause is the cycle-dive, 
which you must often have seen the 
late Professor Cyril or myself per¬ 
form in the sea. You may recall 
that the Professor was himself acci¬ 
dentally killed whilst performing 
this dive at Brighton in 1912. He had long been a 
friend of mine, and the affair so upset me that I w*as 
unable to do my turn that same night at the place where I 
was engaged. Luckily his accident did not make me lose 
my nerve for such performances altogether, as it w r ell might 
have done, but it has always made me take more and more 
care, and never trust to mere luck, or neglect proper 
precautions, when diving in public. 

Whilst mentioning that particular evening when I failed 
to take up my cue, it may be interesting to tell you that 
only twice have I suffered thus. Besides the above, the 
other time was the night when w r e heard that the famous 
" Titanic " had gone dow n. Somehow or other, though 
I had no friends aboard, this terrible event seemed to strike 
me so forcibly and severely that I was quite unable to go 
through ray diving act that night. 



Mr. Angus K. Kinslea. 
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MY EXPERIENCES AS A FANCY DIVER 



Ere I begin I always make it a practice to sail more than 
once over the region where I am to dive* under the guidance 
of a local expert boatman. I thus learn where there are 
hidden rocks, shifting sands, bad places to fall into, difficult 
currents and tides, etc. Every boy who dives from piers, 
rafts, and boats at the seaside places of our land ought in 
the same way to make certain that he knows the local 
conditions fully, so as to guard against 
undue and unnecessary risks, ere he 
practises diving there. Many fatal acci¬ 
dents have been caused by such foolish 
neglect. 

Only once have I myself been seriously 
hurt by my high-diving propensities and 
work. That was at Folkestone, which 
is not the best spot in the world for 
carrying out such diving tricks. There 
is a mass of hidden rocks and seaweed 
which troubles one there, and seeing 
the seaweed below me to be thicker 
than I expected, made me give myself 
a quick twist, which to a small extent 
injured my knee, so that I had to go 
carefully with it for some days after. 

One of the greatest troubles, as well as 
greatest dangers, to the boy who dives, 
either in river or sea, is that same thick 
weed-growth ; and if you are a wise 
lad you will always make sure the place 
you select for diving is fairly free from 
such octopus-like weed, which is apt to get 
twisted round one’s legs and to drag one 
down almost ere one has grasped its fatal 
tendency and terrible strength .for this. 

1 often used to wonder during the war when I was doing 
my little bit, as also when I was serving with the Bulgarian 
Army in the Balkan War of 1913 as a “ Red Cross Nurse," 
whether I should ever survive to take up once more my 
diving performances on the grand old coast of England. 
Well, somehow I have managed luckily to pull through 
both the wars, and indeed I am the proud winner of two or 
three medals for what I did in the fighting. I often used 
to think what strange sights, what curious experiences, what 
comedy and tragedy, there were in the Army. But I’m just 
as sure there is as much in our daily tasks of civilian life, 
if we could but recognise this. Let me give you an instance, 
as the conclusion to our little talk here. 


It was at a Kentish watering-place, where I gave daily 
exhibitions of trick and fancy diving from the splendid 
pier. The band in the pavilion was one afternoon adver¬ 
tised to play just at the time my performance was to 
begin, and the bandmaster seemed to think he could not 
do better than include a few' appropriate items in his pro¬ 
gramme. So one of the vocalists engaged, just as I dropped 


Diving from a Bicycle. 

from the very high platform into the roughish sea whilst 
doing the sack-dive, was entertaining the audience with 
that well-known song, “ The Diver." And at the moment 
the crowd was w atching me trying to get free from the heavy 
sack in deep w'ater, we could hear the singer pouring forth ; 

“ And fearful the death of the diver must be, 

Sleeping alone, sleeping alone, sleeping alone 
In the depths of the sea " ! 

Of course both myself and everybody else, when 
they saw I was all right, laughed heartily. But it wasn’t 
exactly a cheerful accompaniment to my performance, that 
somewhat dismal ending to the fine song. 




IXG ho ( for a ship, with her canvas a-gleaming, 

Her ratlines and shrouds tautly strung to the sky, 
The pearl of the foam in her w f ake swiftly streaming, 
And her bows set for where all the wonderlands lie. 


But sit at the feet of the lime-juicer skipper, 

Who’s shaken his sails in all breezes that blow'— 
He knows ; not the noisy and chattering tripper, 
Just out of Marseilles in his first P. & O. 


She's a rotten old windjammer, bluff-bow'cd and groaning, 
And souses her decks in a bit of a blow ; 

But the wind in her stays is a-crooning and moaning 
Wild magics that steamer-folk never will know'. 

You’ve steamed out to Suez, and think that you know' it, 
The secret of ocean, the w r ay of the sea ; 

But you’re fooled with a sham, for old Neptune w r on’t show it, 
Though you spend 4 ialf your life in all liners that be ! 


He has lived very close to the heart of the ocean, 

He know's all her waywardness, follies, and whims, 
Every current and calm, every fickle emotion—• 

How each break of a billow' his happiness brims ! 

Yes ; the liner may fling the white-topped surges after, 
May stride through the storm, very proud, very free j 
But w hat does she know of the sea’s pain—or laughter ? 
Ah, the sailing-ship life is the best life for me ! 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE BREAKING OF A MIGHTY STORM 


A ' Brian Trevone used to ride out across the Plains, and 

stare with expectant longing at the frowning mountains 
which marked the place where Pulwar Khan’s villages 

One day his English orderly, Bradley, was burnish- 
MB&** 0 * i . mg ^ ie bridle-chains and rubbing up the saddle which 

t*Woocf Brian generally used. As the man was slinging the saddle 

over his head in order to reach the wooden bar upon 

-^ ) which it rested when not in use, he noticed a clasp 

knife lying at his feet. How it came there he had no 

B RIAN TREVONE had had a very anxious time idea, but he picked it up and slipped it into his pocket, and 
during the absence of John Nicholson from the was busy polishing the saddle when Mahmud Khan came 
camp. Urgent messages were coming in from into the stables. 

John Lawrence at Lahore, and a constant sue* “ We ride into the mountains to-morrow ! ” said Mahmud 

cession of hard-riding horsemen also came spurring up Khan. “ Sahib Trevone has duty which will take him 
from Delhi, Lucknow and Meerut. Troops moved from away for several days. See that the horses are in good 
one place to another in the Punjab, guns were being trim for hard travelling. It is dangerous work riding 
collected from outlying forts and garrisons, and a strange up the passes, and a life may depend upon the speed of 
spirit of unrest and sullenness was being displayed by the a horse.” 

Indian Sepoys. Wild-looking holy men and fakirs were “ Right you are, ” replied Bradley. “ Black Star was 
constantly drifting up from the cities of Oude and Rohil- never in better fettle. He will do his hundred miles without 
cund, wandering aimlessly about or crouching beside breaking down; say the word, and the horse will be ready 

camp-fires, seeming to take no interest in anything going for any amount of hard work.” 

on around them, and yet betraying an acute intelligence Like all horsemen he was proud of his charge, for he 

when they thought they were unobserved by British sol- belonged to a county which made horseflesh a special 

diers. Administrators rode about with grave faces, and study. You cannot teach a Yorkshireman anything 
secret-service men, always on the move, were slipping about a horse that he does not know already. Early next 
into the camps when darkness had fallen, disappearing morning Brian Trevone, Mahmud Khan, and the Khuttuk 
again without any word of farewell. brothers, Futteh Khan and Akbar Khan, w r ith a numerous 

Somehow a strange atmosphere had encircled everything and well-armed escort, rode out of the camp and spurred 

and men hardly knew’ what they expected or feared. It towards the mountains. The sun shone upon their 

was like the tense stillness which precedes a heavy thunder- glittering lance-points and made their brightly polished 
storm, when the black clouds steal up quietly until the accoutrements shine like gold. By the evening the troop 
sunsliine is blotted out, and for a time Nature itself appears was resting among tlie trees a few miles from the Pass, 
to be apprehensive. Yet the British soldiers went about and Brian and his Khuttuk comrades pushed forward to 
their duties with their customary good humour and care- reconnoitre among the hills. 

lessness, and only the senior officers gave indication, by The Pass was quiet, but although nothing was stirring 
their brusqueness, of the load of anxiety which was pressing all knew that in hidden coverts sentinels would be watching 
upon their hearts. Sometimes a married officer would with eager fingers upon the triggers of their firelocks and 
look pensively at his wife and hug his little children to his jezails. Keeping a keen look-out, they rode cautiously, 
breast with a new fondness, and it was noticed that the thankful that darkness would soon hide them from prying, 
Indian servants seemed to show’ an unwonted solicitude watchful eyes. When they reached the place w’here the 
for their little charges, as though they were afraid to let cliffs rose above them in almost perpendicular heights, 
them go out of their sight. and great precipices lay between the road and the river. 

Capable administrators were in charge of the various Brian dismounted and handed his bridle-rein to Mahmud 
districts, but everyone felt that there was something lacking Khan. 

when John Nicholson was not in his accustomed place. “You can dismount and rest,” he said. “There is 
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nothing stirring. I will go forward a short distance, and 
if I hear nothing we will camp here for the night. If the 
Sahib comes he must march this way.” 

As he moved forward and was lost to sight in the darkness 
his comrades silently dismounted. At that moment 
the sound of a shot rang out, and Black Star gave a convul¬ 
sive leap in the direction of the precipice. Mahmud Khan 
clung to the bridle for a brief space and tried to quiet 
the suffering animal. A heavy slug had struck it in the 
back, and the anguished leap which it gave carried it 
to the brink of the ravine. In another moment it had 
slipped over and, with a shrill scream, which made the 
other horses almost mad with fright, disappeared, and a 
heavy crash far down told that it had met its death upon 
the rocks below. It was only a chance shot which came 
from a watchful Khuttuk, who fancied that he heard 
some movement, and had fired at the place where dim 
forms were outlined in the darkness. 

Futteh Khan, aided by Mahmud and Akbar, soon 
pacified the horses and dragged them into a more secure 
position. All was silent in the gorge, save for the constant 
roar of the rushing stream. The shot was not repeated, 
although the sentinel heard the crash of the falling horse. 
Brian Trevone caught the echoes of the shot as they rolled 
up the ravine, and immediately hurried back to his 
comrades. 

“ Black Star has been killed,” whispered Mahmud 
Khan. “ Someone fired from the rocks on the other side 
of the gorge and struck the horse. He was standing 
with his back to the ravine and slipped backwards. Before 
we could do anything he was over the precipice. We 
must wait until morning light before we can hope to see 
where he lies.” 

u Poor old Black Star, he was a noble friend,” replied 
Brian. “ Like many a good soldier, he died while he 
was doing his duty, and after all it is all in the day’s work. 
It is wiser to return to the end of the Pass now, for the man 
who shot him is probably stalking us. We must go cau¬ 
tiously and pick out the way down. Hurry along, Mahmud, 
once the alarm goes round to the Khuttuks strong search- 
parties will be sent out. We will wait with the escort 
among, the trees a few miles on the plain.” 

They waited in the trees for several days, and at length 
were overjoyed at the sight of the Green Mullah and 
three wild-looking Afghans marching steadily down the. 
Pass. Leaving his followers to make their way to the camp 
John Nicholson and his escort made rapid progress, and a 
few hours later the Green Mullah had disappeared, and 
word went around that the much-missed leader was once 
more in the midst of his friends. Bradley, the Yorkshire- 
man, was greatly upset when he heard the story of the 
death of Black Stai< 

“ He was the pluckiest horse ever foaled,” he exclaimed 
with profound conviction. “ A bit hasty in temper and 
too ready with his heels when he took a dislike to any¬ 
thing, but staunch as an Englishman. Could we get a 
hoof as a memento, sir ? ” 

“ He tumbled over a steep precipice, and, if he did not 
roll into the river, will be stuck among the rocks half-way 
down. No one could get near him. By the way, Bradley, 
what/saddle did you put on him ? ” 

“ Your old saddle, sir, the big one with the flaps.” 

“ Hard luck,” said Brian. “ I had some letters in the 
pockets and some papers.” 

“ There was a parcel in it, and a bacca box, sir; I remember 
looking a*t them, when I was rubbing it up, and a knife 
which I picked up in the stable the other day. I did not 
remember whose it was when I saw it on the ground, and 
slipped it into my pocket, but when l was tk Hiking over 
the piatter the other night it came into my mind that it 
must have dropped out of the pockets of the saddle Here 
it is, sir.” 

Bradley took a clasp-knife out of his pock *t, and handed 
it to Brian, who instantly remembered the occasion when 
lie had received the parcel from the soldier who wished 
him to keep it until it was asked for again. 


“ I remember, Bradley ; it was a present for the man v a 
mother. He was afraid he might lose it or did not want 
to be troubled carrying it about with him. I always took 
it with me when I rode into Lahore in case he turned up. 
You can keep the knife, and when the fellow comes to 
claim his parcel, I’ll give him something to buy another 
present in the bazaar. It wasn’t worth much. A few 
rupees will buy a better gift.” 

So it came to pass that old Bill Gaunt’s precious parcel 
lay among some clean-picked bones, which glistened amid 
the wild rocky precipices of the Khuttuk Pass, and no one 
suspected that the most eagerly sought-after jewels in India 
were lying there in the flaps of a battered military saddle. 

A few months later, in May 1857 , the stdrm which had 
been brooding over the country burst out in all its fury. 
In a few weeks word was spreading through India that the 
whole country north of Behar was in a blaze of mutinous 
excitement, and tidings of uprising and savage massacre 
began to make men’s hearts stir with feelings of apprehensive 
rage. John Nicholson was with Edwardes when the fatal 
news came, “ Native troops in open mutiny ; cantonments 
south of the Mall burnt; several European officers killed. 
European troops under arms, defending barracks. Electric 
telegraph wire cut.” 

The old imperial city of Delhi and the great military 
cantonment which lay forty miles east, at Meerut, were 
oentres around which the storm raged. If action were not 
taken speedily the whole situation of the British in India 
would be gravely imperilled, if not lost altogether. It 
was no time for slow action or indecisive measures. The 
outbreak was like a forest fire which, if not quenched, 
would race with incredible swiftness over hundreds of 
miles, destroy dug everything in its course. 

John Nicholson’s fiery' spirit and energetic temperament 
seemed to find its proper sphere in the midst of the storm 
and excitement. His comrades in the political and military 
worlds turned naturally' to him, and the decisive hour 
discovered the man whose whole nature and career had been 
a fitting preparation for it. He spent day's and nights 
in the saddle, galloping to distant stations, beyond which 
warlike and hostile tribes w ere busv sharpening their wea¬ 
pons with unholy' glee, and in a few words he strengthened 
failing allegiances and created new alliances. 

One day, as he was riding through the rough hill-country 
of Cherat, beyond Peshawar, he came across a solitary 
camp. A British officer, young Frederick Sleigh Roberts, 
was in charge of it. He was making a survey of the 
surrounding country'. 

“ Dine with me to-night,” said Nicholson briefly, after 
greetings had been exchanged. There is bigger work 
in front of you than surveying for a sanatorium. Trevone 
is with me. He will be glad to see you. He has just 
returned from the task of leading in the newly-formed 
Multani Horae. To-morrow I am going to disarm some 
native regiments and teach them a lesson. After that we 
are going to bring off twenty-four lakhs of treasure (£ 240 , 000 ) 
which are lying in the midst of the treacherous villains 
over y-onder, and next week we must raise another thousand 
horsemen and two thousand foot from the tribes around 
Pindi. You shall have plenty of work if y r ou ride behind 
me.” 

That night Brian Trevone and Roberts sat outside 
their little tent discussing the future and John Nicholson. 
Brian spoke of the power of his chief and of his wonderful 
facility in speech and skill in disguises. 

“ That Green Mullah was amazing,” he said, after 
he had narrated the story of the adventure with Pulwar 
Khan. “ I thought I was quick in detecting a make-up, 
but I was utterly' deceived.” 

“ He is a marvel,” replied Roberts. “ The beau-ideal 
of a soldier and a gentleman.” 

Many' years afterward Lord Roberts, India’s grandest 
and best-loved soldier, wrote, for all the world to read, 
hi* impressions of the mail who made so deep a mark upon 
his young mind. His words are worth remembering: 
“ His (Nicholson’s) appearance was distinguished and 
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commanding:, with a sense of power 
about him which, to my mind, was 
the result of his having passed so 
much of his life among the lawless 
tribesmen with whom his authority 
was supreme. Intercourse with this 
man among men made me more 
eager than ever to remain on the 
frontier ; and I was seized with 
ambition to follow in his footsteps. 

Had I never seen Nicholson again 
1 might have thought that the feel¬ 
ings with which he inspired me w ere 
to some extent the result of my 
imagination, excite^by the extra¬ 
ordinary stories I had heard of his 
power and influence ; mV admira¬ 
tion, however, was immensely 
strengthened when, a few weeks 
later, I served as his staff-officer, 
and had opportunities of observing 
more closely his splendid military 
qualities, and the workings of his 
grand, simple mind." 

You will stay with us ? ” said 
Brian Trevone, as they separated 
for the night. “ The chief is a 
civil -political officer, but he is heart 
and soul a soldier. Before long, 
the military authorities will give him 
a high command, and when John 
Nicholson leads men into battle it 
will be to victory.*’ 

“ I would follow' him to the end 
of the world,” replied Huberts. “ 1 
want no better leader—if he will 
have me,” he added as an after¬ 
thought . 

Shortly after midnight a message 
brought in by a panting horseman 
told of a mutiny among the Sepoys 
at Nowshera. about thirty miles east 
of Peshawar. Mardan and Pesha¬ 
war would probably witness a similar 
rising of Sepoys unless prompt 
measures were taken. Edwardes 
and Nicholson decided to seize the 
bull by the horns and disarm the 
regiments at once. 

It was a dangerous and most 
difficult duty, for everyone knew 
that the officers had implicit con¬ 
fidence in the men under them. 

They would assuredly object with 
all their strength. Edwardes and 
Nicholson, however, decided that 
the thing must be done, and they 

did it in spite of all remonstrances. The suspected soldiers 
were drawn up on parade and Nicholson, attended bv 
a troop of the newly-formed Multani Horse and a crowd 
of wild-looking Afridi tribesmen, rode up and commanded 
them to inarch forw'ard, company bv company, and put 
their firelocks and other weapons into the artillery wagons, 
which soon came clattering across the parade-ground. 

I* or a few tense minutes it seemed as though the suspected 
outbreak w’ould become a reality, for the Sepoys showed 
in their manner how fiercely they resented the indignity 
of being deprived of their weapons. The sight of the stern, 
determined figure sitting out in the blazing sun, while his 
charger spumed the dust beneath its hoofs, cowed them, 
and with many a muttered curse they flung their firelocks 
into the wagons and strode sullenly away. 

Among the onlookers were a party of Khuttuk* with 
Pulwar Khan at their head. The Chief had heard a good 
deal about the overwhelming disasters which were about 
to destroy the hated Farangi, and he had come down to 


A h?ivy slug had struck it in the back, and the anguished leap which it gave carried 
it to the brink of the ravine.” (See page 6 .j 2 .) 

see for himself how r the plans were working out. Something 
about the appearance of John Nicholson struck him a3 
being strangely familiar. The dauntless look upon the dark 
face and the fire in the eyes made the Chief recall the figure 
of the Green Mullah in the great room of the stronghold 
at Jehangira. 

“ By the tomb of the Prophet,” muttered Pulwar Khan, 
as he gazed yet more intently at the watchful figure, I 
begin to see why the holy Mullah knew so much about 
that accursed casket. Jail Nikkulseyn and the Green 
Mullah are one. What a man ! No rising will succeed 
while he stands against it ; he is a fool who throw’s himself 
in the way of the tiger. I go to save my own head and the 
lives of my brothers. Hey, Ghulab Khan,’* he whispered 
to a tall Khuttuk who stood near ; “ haste thee to the 

mountains, and summon every mail to come to me on the 
plains. Arm them with sharp weapons, and gather what 
horses you can lay hands upon. My fighters shall follow’ me 
into the rich cities of Hindustan and return laden with the 
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plunder of a thousand palaces. 

Khan will lead them to a warfare of the mighty ones-” 

“Is it against the accursed Farangi, Pulwar Khan ? ” 
hissed Ghulab Khan through his teeth. “ This is glorious 
news and-” 

“ Not against them, Ghulab, my brother, but with them.** 

“ Verily thou art mad, Pulwar Khan.” 

“ Not mad, but w r ise—wise—wise, Ghulab. Look upon 
Jan Nikkulseyn. There sits the master of Peshawar, 
and it is better to have him as a friend than as an enemy. 
Haste, therefore, and return with a thousand Khuttuk 
warriors behind you, and we will show those grinning 
Multanis that wisdom has not died out in our mountains. 
If any man refuses to come, drive a knife through him.” 

“ Give mo a week, O Pulwar, to gather the men, and then 
when we return with the plunder of Hindustan we can have 
a settling-up with some of those Multani apes.” 

It was with much impatience that 
Pulwar Khan awaited the conclusion 
of the disarming of the Sepoys, and 
when Nicholson turned his charger 
to lead his troops off the ground, 
the Chief pressed forward. 

“ Hail, Sahib Nikkulseyn,” he 
cried. “ Thy servant desires some 
speech with thee.” 

“ Another time,” was the quick 
reply ; “ this is no ‘ jirgah,’ and 
no day for speech.” 

“ I burn for action, Sahib, and 
on thy side. A thousand Khuttuks 
follow when I give the word to 
go forward.” 

“ The fire does not burn me 
twice, Pulwar Khan.” 

'“It never burned thee once, O 
Nikkulseyn, else would the long 
beard of the Green Mullah have 
been singed.” 

Nicholson sat back in his saddle 
and A grim smile stole over his 
face. He knew how to deal with 
like the Khuttuk Chief, and 


Tell them that Pulwar kneeling around the place where Nicholson’s charger 
had stood. They were a score of the quaintest looking 
individuals one could meet, even in India where strange 
figures abound. Some were naked, save for a waist-cloth, 
and plastered with white ash. Others again bore what 
seemed to be caste-marks of paint drawn on their faces. 
One wild-looking freak appeared to be their leader, and 
as he knelt and pressed his forehead into the hoof-marks 
on the ground a low crooning song arose from the crowd. 
Pulwar Khan spat on the ground and cursed them with 
all the vehemence of a pious Moslem. 

“ Vile scum of idolatry,” he growled, drawing a knife 
from his belt. “ Is this a place for the worship of devils ? 
Get ye gone ! ” 

Ho dashed into the crowd with blazing v eyes, and the 
strange-looking men leaped to their feet and scattered 

like sheep before a vicious dog. _ 

“We worship no idols, O Khuttuk 

_ lion,” said the leader, drawing 

_ back in order to leave himself 

free to swing his heavy staff if 
KfSfJliS the occasion demanded it. “Our 

worship is sincere and holy, and 
we bow before our Guru, and 
y kiss the place where his horse 

\ hath stood.” 

“ Thou blaspheming swine, the 
horse was the horse of Jan 
Nikkulseyn,” roared the angry 
chief. 

“We know it, O Khuttuk, and 
/ we worship Jan Nikkulseyn. He 

is our groat Guru, and we will 
serve him and no other.” 

“ Verily, this is a day of strange 
doings,” muttered Pulwar Khan 
sheathing his knife. “ Yesterday 

__ he was the Green Mullah, and to-day 

the Guru of the Nikkulsaini worship¬ 
pers. What, in the name of Allah, 
will he be to-morrow ? If I be his 
follower I must travel in strange 
company; but our fates are 
written on our foreheads, and 
what is to be will be.” 

His sage reflections were broken 
into by a greeting which came 
from two stalwart English soldiers 
who were passing by. 

“ Hello, Pulwar, you dirty old 
son of a gun, how goes it ? ” 

The salutation came from Jock Campbell, who, with his 
comrade, Jim Oldroyd, was strolling back to the camp. 
“ Have you got a pipeful of bacca on ye, or a rupee or two 
to chuck away ? ” 

Jock’s Pushtoo tongue was not expert in expression, 
but Pulwar Khan knew enough to realise that there wa3 
something like insolence in the greeting. 

“ I slit the tongues of beggars,” he said with a scowl, 
and accompanied the words with a significant gesture, 
in which his knife played an enlightening part." “ And I 
nail thieves to my doors.” 

“Ah, Pulwar,” Jock replied with a grin. “ Your nose 
is itching again, my son, and wants a little more dusting. 
Shall I rub it for you ? ” 

And, laughing loudly, the comrades swaggered off, 
leaving tho Khuttuk almost speechless with rage. 

“ If these be my future companions,” he spluttered, a 
few moments later, “Jan Nikkulseyn is leading me into 
strange places. But, by Allah, it will be a happy day 
for me when my knife is driven into the ribs of that accursed 
one. May the day come soon l ” 


COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXXVI.—Collector* of coins often come 
across medals, and not infrequently prize wax 
impressions of seals of importance. The re¬ 
duced size Impression illustrated here is that of 
the GreatSeal of England, that was made soon 
after the Coronation of Edward VII. It is a 
very fine piece of engraving, produced at the 
Royal Mint. It is considered that the portrait 
is excellent. His late Majesty holds the 
emblems of sovereignty and power. The 
figure of Commerce holding a ship on the 
King's right should be noted ; also Justico 
and the figures of St. Michael and St. George. 


men 

quickly sealed the compact with a 
joke and a threat. 

“ I once bound thy hands with 
links of steel, and now thou wouldst 
bind them thyself with the bonds of 
friendship. I accept thy service, 

Chief. Call up the Khuttuks from 
Jehangira, and if thou or they 
prove false, 1 will grind you all to pieces beneath the w r heels 
of the guns over yonder.” 

As he spoke, twelve heavy guns, driven at headlong 
speed, came rumbling and thundering along, the drivers 
bending.low over their horses, and vanished in the midst 
of a cloud of dust. They had been keeping the ground 
with two British regiments, the 70 th and 87 th, and were 
now departing for the stormy conflicts which were arising 
in and around Delhi. 

“ If we be not faithful to the salt, Sahib Nikkulseyn, 
do as thou hast said.” 

“ I will,” replied Nicholson, and touching his charger 
vith the spur he saluted tho Chief and rode on. 

Pulwar Khan w f as so amazed with himself that he stood 
among his attendant Khans like a man in a dream. Strong, 
fierce, and unscrupulous a3 he was, he had been awed by 
the silent force and dominant moral ascendancy of this 
strange personality, and John Nicholson had bound him 
to the cause of Britain with even stronger fetter-s than links 
of steel. As ho stood trying to adjust himself to the situa¬ 
tion, Pulwar Khan noticed a strangely clad group of men 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NICHOLSON TAKES THE ROAD TO DELHI. 



E VENTS of terrible import soon shook India from 
south to north. The fire of mutiny blazed out in 
all parts, especially around Delhi, Cawnpore, Luck¬ 
now and the vast stretches of Oude and Rohilcund. 
Thousands of excited Indian soldiers, stained with the 
blood of murdered officers and massacred women and 
children, flocked down the great roads which led to the 
ancient capital of the Mogul Empire, and Delhi was 
thronged with furious and fanatical rebels. From Rohtuck, 
Nusserabad, Jullundur, Phillour, 

Bareilly and Gwalior they came in 
wild array, stimulated to the utmost 
with copious draughts of the native 
spirit, bhang, and strung up to 
hideous deeds by the memory of 
bloody onslaughts upon scattered 
detachments and isolated garrisons. 


Nowshera, Mardan, Rawul Pindi, and, above all, Peshawar* 
were places which, if the mutineers seized and held them, 
would certainly involve the Empire in almost irretrievable 
disaster. 

Brian Trevone was in Nowshera with Mahmud Khan 
when the mutiny broke out there with terrible intensity, 
and they were forced to gallop for their lives. Fighting 
hand-to-hand through the narrow* streets, they managed to 
extricate themselves from a position of deadly peril, and 
a little before midnight rode into the camp. Hardly had 
they delivered the fateful message to Nicholson when 
tidings came in that Mardan was also in a blaze of insurrec¬ 
tion. 

A force of some three hundred British soldiers with eight 
guns, and two hundred Irregular fcavalry, was gathered 
together at Peshawar and sent off under John Nicholson 
to quell the rising. It was a toilsome march and when they 


** * If we be not faithful 
to the salt, Sahib Niklcul- 
seyn, do as thou hast 
said/ ” 

(See page 644 .) 


More than forty thousand well-trained Sepoya marched 
in to the city, waving their weapons with triumphant glee 
and shrieking out their wild battle-cries. Day and night 
the strong walls of the great city on the Jumna resounded 
wit>1 th<* hamm ering "t thousands <<r workmen who were 
labouring w*ith frenzied haste to make them impregnable 
against attack. Heavy guns were concentrated on import¬ 
ant positions and beside each stood the artillerymen, 
who were now* about to demonstrate to their British teachers 
how* well the gunnery lessons had been learned. The old 
King of Delhi and his clever scheming sons poured out their 
tieasures in order to keep the enthusiasm of their followers 
at highest pitch. 

Lucknow and Cawnpore, Patna and Benares were all 
strategical positions of immense importance to the British, 
but the vast spaces of the Punjab north of Delhi and the 
long stretch of rough North-Western frontier were the 
supreme danger-points. Attock with its ferry and fort. 


arrived on the scene of the turmoil it seemed impossible 
to make the attack without having an interval. It was 
a day of burning heat, even the hardiest men felt the need 
of rest, and discontent began to show itself among the 
Irregulars. 

Nicholson was in no mood for delay. The rebel horsemen 
had ridden out to dispute the passage. 

44 Gather our own horsemen,’’ he said to Brian. 44 There 
must be no delay. Let Mahmud and Pulwar Khan bring 
up the rear. You will ride with me at the front-” 

“ We have only fifty men, sir, and the horses are fagged.” 

“ There are the rebels, sir,” replied Nicholson, 44 and 
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there is the Swat border. I’ll drive the villains headlong 
over it. Order the advance, and tell Pulwar Khan to deal 
with any man who lags behind.” 

Swinging his sword above his head and urging hie splendid 
grey charger to its utmost speed, Nicholson flung himself 
upon the enemy. He was followed by his fifty wild horse¬ 
men, ami, until the night felt, they rode like furies among 
the mutineers, beating down all opposition and carrying 
death and terror until the rebel force dispersed and a rem¬ 
nant escaped, for a time, over the Swat border. . 

44 By Allah ! ” shouted Pulwar Khan, as he reined up his 
horse at the foot of a Pass. 44 This has been the fight of 
my life ; two men only lagged behind, and I dealt with 
them. Oh, that I could follow tliese flying pigs through 
Kohistan and Kashmir. Hail, Saliib Jan Nikkulseyn, this 
has been a great day. Where ride we now ? ” 

He pointed with his sword towards the Swat mountains 
as Nicholson reined up his horse beside him. 

44 Back to Peshawar, Pulwar Khan,” was the reply. 
44 Greater difficulties await us. We shall have been twenty 
hours in the saddle when we get there, but there can be 
no rest until complete victory is ours.” 

And, with a shout to Brian Trevone to bring up the 
horsemen after him, the indomitable Nicholson turned his 
horse and rode for Amritsar. 

“By gnm,” Jock Campbell grumbled as he rubbed liis 
sore limbs the next day, 44 riding with John Nicholson 
brings the skin oil a man. I wish I were back in the old 
24 th, marching -on my own feet. I’ll give up this orderly 
job. It’s like waiting on a lightning flash. How goes it 
with you, Jimmy ? ” 

44 It doesn’t go—it’s gone,” said Jim Oldrovd with a 
rueful grin. 44 I’m raw from head to foot. It’s a good 
job Cockney Joe was not with us. I wonder where he is. 
Secret service job he said he was on. Hello, what’s coming 
now ? More trouble by tlie look on’t ? How that chap 
is making his horse go--” 

He pointed over the parade ground where a horseman 
could be aeen galloping forward at a terrific pace. As he 
drew near he unslung a bugle from his back and blew the 
44 Alarm.” 

Nicholson was waiting at his tent door when he galloped 
«P- 

44 Prom Sealcote, sir,” said the bugler, handing a dispatch. 
“ The troops there have mutinied, the brigadier is wounded, 
the jail is broken open and all prisoners released. There 
have been many murders and the whole Pandv (tl*e British 
soldier called the rebels Pandies) force is marching to 
Gurdaspur, midway between the two rivers, to rouse the 
Irregular cavalry and the 4 th Sepoys and then make their 
way to Delhi.” 

“I have part of the 9 th Cavalry here,” said Nicholson 
grimly. 44 What has happened to the rest ? ” 

“ Headed the mutiny, sir.” 

“IMJ disarm the 9 th at once. Sound the alarm again.” 

As the shrill notes rang out* the tired men leaped from 
their couches, snatched their weapons and rushed out to 
the parade ground. Before nine in the evening Nicholson 
marched ofT with three guns and some five hundred infantry 
and horsemen. He had over forty miles to go and the 
mutineers had already two days’ start. 

It was the 10th of July, and one of the hottest- days in 
India’s hottest month. The way led over some of the 
hardest country in the world. Twenty-six miles were 
traversed and the tired men lay down for a two hours’ rest. 
At ten o'clock in tlic morning the march was resumed. Men 
went down in dozens from sunstroke, and horses collapsed 
under the oppression of the terrible heat. The wild 
mountaineers, inured as they were to constant warfare, 
found.it almost impossible to keep their seats in the saddle. 
They would have deserted gladly, but the sight of Pulwar 
Khan, Malunud end Brian Trevone riding up and down 
the ranks, and above all. the fierce face of Nicholson, 
kept them in their places. 

In the hottest part of the afternoon, when the sun had 
real‘hod its fullest strength and the long road was shimmer¬ 
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ing like the front of a furnace, a grove of trees with thick 
foliage appeared like a perfect oasis in the midst of a fiery* 
desert. Instinctively the horsemen drew rein and the worn- 
out footmen halted. Nicholson was riding ahead and was 
almost passing into the shade of the trees. 

44 Who gave the word to halt ? ” he demanded when ho 
had ridden back. 

44 No one, sir,” gasped a panting major. 44 The men are 
too exhausted to go a dozen steps farther. They are done 
up and demand a rest.” 

44 We have four hours’ march before we get to Gurdaspur. 
We must push on at once if we are to save the place and 
destroy the enemy. Order the men to continue.” 

44 It will be fatal, sir, to push on now. May I suggest 
a two hours’ rest and sleep ? ” 

An impatient remonstrance broke from the lips of 
Nicholson, but a glance at the exhausted men convinced 
him that it would be wiser to allow a halt. He gave the 
order and in an instant the groves were filled with the 
soldiers. Water was discovered, and in the cool coverts 
inen lay down in shelter from the blazing sun and were 
soon fast asleep. One figure only remained in sight. 

About an hour later Pulwar Khan sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. He had been dreaming that demons were pulling 
out his beard hair by hair, with red-hot pincers which 
occasionally touched his face, and when two energetic 
fiends began to start in on his nose he awakened with a 
yell, and found, to his intense disgust, -that a centipede had, 
been amusing itself by crawling over his hot countenance. 
He rubbed his eyes and cursed the fiery-footed nuisance 
with all his accustomed vigour, then took a swift look 
around. He saw sleeping men everywhere, but his as¬ 
tonished gaze fixed itself upon a solitary horseman, erect 
in the saddle of a powerful grey charger, who sat in the 
full glare of the sun and seemed to be waiting for the 
march to be resumed. He was in the full uniform of an 
Indian chief, but Pulwar Khan recognised John Nicholson 
in the splendid figure. The Brigadier had sat in the middle 
of the hot dusty road, with the sun blazing down upon him, 
through the long two hours while Ills men were resting. 

44 Up, up, ye dogs ! ” shouted Pulwar Khan. 44 Is it a 
time to rest when the Lord Sahib is keeping watch ? Arouse 
ye ! ” 

He strode among his own men and roused them with 
vigorous kicks, and without the sound of bugle or words of 
command the entire company leaped to their feet and the 
march was resumed. At their head rode John Nicholson. 

In the evening the long journey was completed. 
Gurdaspur as yet was clear of the enemy, for the mutineers 
had taken up a position fifteen miles away beyond the 
River Ravi, and from the report of spies Nicholson learned 
that they seemed to be preparing to cross the river by the 
Trimmu Ghat, about nine. miles from Gurdaspur. ^ If the 
enemy once crossed the river without suspecting that a 
strong column was ready to intercept them, Nicholson 
knew that he could deal with them in a way which best 
suited his impetuous temperament. 

Early next day the mutineers crossed the Ravi, witfi all 
their baggage and the guns and weapons which they had 
seized in Sealcote. Their cavalry formed up near an old 
mud fort, and the infantry was sheltered behind a deep, 
narrow nullah across which a rickety bridge was thrown. 
Some field-guns had been placed on an island in tbe centre 
of the stream. As it was the middle of July, the^river was 
swollen with the melting snows of the Himalayas and a 
strong current was running. This fact had made then* 
crossing a very difficult affair and would undoubtedly be 
a terrible danger if the Sepoys were driven back. They 
would almost certainly endeavour to reach the island and 
this would mark the limit of their withdrawal, for the river 
was rising hourly. 

Nicholson advanced with his usual magnificent daring, 
and his men followed without a moment's hesitation. It 
was a hard fight for some time. The Sepoys realised their 
difficult posit ion, but no courage could long stand against 
the fierce attacks of the British. The mutineers fell back 
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It was his hand which cut down the gunners who were slewing the guns round to bear upon the advancing troops ” 
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and at length were compelled to fling themselves into the 
river and fight their way through the flood to the shelter 
of the island. Hundreds were swept away by the current 
u,nd drowned. About five hundred reached the island in 
safety and when night fell they lay around their guns and 
awaited the events which would surely come on the morrow. 

“ Trapped, by Allah ! ” grinned Pulwar Khan, who had 
barely escaped with his life from a tulwar stroke which 
had cut through his thick head-dress. “ Ha, ha, Trevone 
Sahib, this, is fighting of the right kind, but the river has 
snatched the prey out of our hands.” 

“Not yet. Pulwar Khan, the Lord Sahib has made his 
preparations beforehand; my scouts have seized two large 
ferry-boats some five miles up the river, and when it is 
dark they will be brought down the stream, and men will 
be landed in the brushwood at the lower end of the island. 
Mahmud Khan goes with me to bring the boats down. 
To-morrow will see the end. With the first gleam of day¬ 
light the fight will be resumed and the mutineers destroyed.” 

“ Hands and heads are alike strong,” returned the 
Khuttuk. “ It is good fighting when wisdom guidas the 
stroke. By the favour of Allah I shall be in the first boat, 
for I have a blood-feud with the dog whose tulwar made a 
hole in my skull.” 

It was a dangerous business guiding the boats down the 
river, but Campbell and Oldroyd took the steering oars 
and the Sepoys never suspected what was gliding past in 
the darkness of the night. Nicholson was one of the first 
to leap forward when the alarm was sounded in the early 
morning, and it was his hand which cut down the gunners 
who were slewing the guns round to bear upon the ad¬ 
vancing troops. The gallant 52 nd swept aside all opposi¬ 
tion and in less than an hour the Sepoys were rushing 
frantically into the river. Only a few strong men managed 
to reach the bank, and these fell beneath the shots of the 
marksmen who had been told off to watch the Ravi., 

Thus the massacres and rising in Sealkote were avenged 
and Nicholson was free to turn his face towards Delhi. 
He gathered his men together and was joined by Irregulars 
who had come hot-foot from the mountains. Nicholson 
felt that men might now be safely drawn from the Punjab, 
for the measures taken had turned the balance in favour 
of the British, and the North was eager to have a hand in 
the great game which was to be played out at the Mogul 
capital. The Guides were already making their famous 
march southwards, and Nicholson, seizing all the guns upon 
which he could lay his hands, rushed his men along the 
burning roads which led to Delhi. Things were not going 
too well there, and it required the headlong courage in 
attack which always marked the fearless soldier of the 
North-West Frontier to change the current of affairs. 

For more than two months the slender force outside the 
capital had been engaged in fruitless efforts and constant 
alarms. Nicholson’s stern face, burnt a brick-colour by 
the intense heat, was now made even more majestic by the 
black beard which was growing as it had been before his 
adventure of the Green Mullah, and he presented a striking 
appearance when, in the early hours of the morning, he 
tumbled out of a jolting mail-cart and made his way to 
the headquarters before Delhi. 

His column was hurrying after him. Roberts had been 
wounded and was on the sick-list. Brian Trevone and 
Mahmud Khan were with the force, but trotting along 
in the rear of the mail-cart was Pulwar Khan, followed by 
his wild-looking Khuttuks. It was a hard-bitten eager 
force, used to hand-to-hand fighting of the most bitter 
cliaracter, and keen for loot and spoil. As they swung 
towards the besieging soldiers many approving glances 
were thrown upon them. 

Ni<£iolson’s impetuous character soon made a difference 
in the councils of the attackers. His brusque manner 
offended some of the senior officers and the fact that he 
was not a trained soldier prejudiced him in their eyes, but 
five minutes’ conversation showed them that he knew his 
business better than the most experienced veteran among 
them, and they wisely held their peace and prepared to 


carry out what he commanded. The best men from the 
North now came flocking in and Nicholson soon had the 
threads of the great problem of Delhi in his hands, and 
was ready to commence upon what he was thoroughly 
determined should be a final operation. 

Sad news at this time came though from Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. The grand old Residency of the Oude capital, 
stoutly defended by the heroic Henry Lawrence, was prov¬ 
ing itself to be an impregnable fortress, although in its 
defence Lawrence had been killed, and Henry Havelock 
was finding himself in sore straits to maintain his position. 
Agra, crammed with refugees and with a British regiment 
and a battery of guns, was surrounded by thousands of 
furious rebels, while all the roads which led to Delhi were 
thronged with Sepoys hurrying to the help of the capital. 

Night and day saw small detachments of British troops 
stealing off to strike a fierce blow at the new-comers, and 
Hodson with his newly-raised Horse, and the indomitable 
Henry Daly and his comrade Quentin Battye with the 
cavalry of the Guides, struck many a gallant blow for the 
Empire. Baird Smith, the engineer-in-chief of the Ridge, 
was in sore need of the heavy siege-train which had been 
sent from Ferozepur, and many anxious watchers were 
out on the Grand Trunk road seeking to get the first glimpse 
of it and carry the news to Nicholson. 

One night Brian- Trevone and Mahmud Khan, disguised 
as Sepoys, were lying'in a nullah some forty miles north 
of the city. They had been sent out 'to endeavour to get 
into touch with the looked-for siege train. A little before 
sunset a distant rumble seemed to proclaim that heavy 
guns were being brought along the road. As a matter of 
fact it was -the siege-train, nearly six miles in length, drag¬ 
ging its slow way towards Delhi. Brian was on the point 
of slipping away to rpeet it when the sound of a whispered 
conversation attracted his attention. / He could see nothing 
of the speakers, but knew that they must be almost at 
arm’s-length distance from him. They were speaking 
Hindustani and the voices were those of men of rank. 

“ That is the sound of the heavy guns. If they reach 
the Ridge, Delhi will be lost. It is time for thee to set out 
on thy return journey. Carry the word to the King and 
his sons that ten thousand warriors must start out im¬ 
mediately to intercept the train and convoy. They must 
strike at Najafgarh, where our friends are waiting the signal 
to rise. Not a moment must be lost. Take care that no 
word of their leaving is allowed to get out. Beware of 
spies. Do you understand ? ” 

“ 1 understand, my lord. Ten thousand men must be 
ready to strike when the convoy reaches Najafgarh. The 
rain will make the roads heavy and the guns will be forced 
to go at a still slower pace, and our task will ,be made the 
easier. Is there anything more to say ? ” 

“ Nothing—go at once.” 

Hardly daring to breathe, Brian heard a slight rustle 
beside him, and a moment lat er saw a dim figure glide away 
into the darkness. Shortly afterwards three men arose 
from a clump near by and stole off in the direction of 
Najafgarh. 

“ Did you hear that. Mahmud ? ” whispered Brian bend¬ 
ing close to the ear of his comrade. “ We must not lose a 
minute. Go forward and meet the convpy. No, stay, 

I had better go ; they might mistake you for a sepoy. 
You must hurry to Sahib Nicholson. Tell him that'I 
have gone ahead to warn the men whp are coming from 
Ferozepur; let him know that ten thousand rebels will 
leave .Delhi in order to cut off the guns at Najafgarh. He 
will know wjiat to do. Be careful-” 

“•Have no fear, Sahib,' I shall glide away as silently as 
a cobra, and be swift to bear the message to Sahib Nik- 
kulseyn. May Allah be with us both. Salaam.” 

He was- lost to sight in a moment, and 'Brian, bending 
his head against the driving rain, stole away through the 
darkness in the direction of the convoy. 

At daybreak of the 25 th, in a torrential downpour, John 
Nicholson rode away from his camp at the head of a strong 
column of over two thousand men. He had determined 
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to strike out into the vough country in order to avoid 
lurking spies, despite the fact that there were dangerous 
and difficult swamps and bogged village-tracks to be 
crossed. The enemy had hurried out of Delhi and had 
taken up their position, in a long line of nearly two miles, 
with their left resting on Najafgarh and their right on a 
deep canal. To reach them, in order to strike at their 
centre, the British would be compelled to fight their way 
over the great Najafgarh ford. 

Nicholson had a guide, but he brought his own quick 
perceptions to bear upon the problem of how to reach the 
enemy quickly. Taking his orderly, Jock Campbell, with 
him, he set out alone to make his investigations. No 
plainsman or mountaineer could excel John Nicholson 
in the art of scouting. The keenest sight could not have 


detected the two men who so patiently sought out th& 
harder portions of the swamp and the places in the canal 
where a rapid approach could be made. 

In less than two hours his plans w r ere completed and 
Nicholson ordered the attack to be made. He was faced 
by a determined force of nearly five times his strength, 
but he did not hesitate for a moment. Evening was drawing; 
near and every minute was precious. 

“ Now, my boys,” he said to the men of the 61 st Regi¬ 
ment, “ remember what Sir Colin Campboll said to you at 
Chilianwala. Charge straight into them. Do as you have- 
always done,” he added, as he rode past the First Fusiliers. 
“ The Ninth Lancers and the Guides will be ready when 
you have broken the lines, and you know what these gallant 
horsemen can do. I shall lead you into the thick of tho 
fight.” 

He was as good as his word, for 
without a touch of the spur his 
gallant charger dashed forward 
into the water of the ford. The 
artillery followed, although the 
water was over the backs of the 
horses and it seemed impossible to- 
drag guns up the slope on the oppo¬ 
site side. Apprehensive glances- 
were thrown from right to left by 
the officers of the gunners, but. 
the sight of Nicholson’s great 
charger dashing into the thick 
ranks of the enemy made them 
feel that all was right, and they 
followed without hesitation, and 
soon were blazing away with all 
their energy. Nothing could with¬ 
stand the fierce valour of the- 
attack, and before darkness fell 
the strong Sepoy army was scat¬ 
tered to the winds and Nicholson,, 
with a loss of fewer than a 
hundred officers and men, killed 
and wounded, had struck the 
heaviest blow the rebel army had 
yet received. 

A day or so later Nicholson was 
back again oh the Ridge, and 
everyone felt that a few more 
weeks w r ould see Delhi in the 
hands of the British, and the 
back of the Mutiny broken. On 
September the 13 th a whisper ran 
round the men on the Ridge that 
the morrow would witness tlie- 
final assault. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHAT HAPPENED BETWEEN THK 
GATES. 

A LITTLE distance from one 
of the roads wdiich led 
to Delhi there stood in a 
secluded garden an old 
Hindu temple. It was deserted,, 
for the terrified priests, who used 
to haunt its dark recesses, had 
fled into the city. On the night 
of the 13 th of September Jock 
Campbell and Jim Oldroyd were- 
lying before a comfortable wood 
fire, which had been cunningly 
placed in one of the blackest 
comers so that no gleam might 
betray its existence. Warm and 
thy, the two comrades w r ere puffing; 


“ He teemed to bear a charmed life, for amidst a tempest of flying bullets he 

passed unscathed.” (See page 651.) 
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solemnly at their pipes. Occasionally a dull rumble, as 
though guns were being planted somewhere, and the muffled 
tramp of feet, could be heard. 

About three-quarters of a mile away the Mori Gate of 
Delhi might have bpen seen, and, farther on, the stout 
Kashmir Gate which guarded the way to the Fort. A 
little to the left of the Mori Gate, where the high walls 
took a turn to the South, was the Kabul Gate, and still 
farther south the Lahore Gate, which kept the way into 
the famous street, the Chandni Chauk. The walls running 
south-east led to the Ajmir Gate, and so on to the Delhi 
Gate, which was nearest the river Jumna. South of the 
Chandni Chauk was the great mosque, the Jama Masjid, 
and at the eastern end of the street the vast Fort of DeDii. 

“ Things are working up for the end, Jim,” said Jock, 
as lie stared into the fire. “ The batteries are all fixed 
and the chaps are lying beside the guns. I wonder what 
sort of a fire you’ll be looking at this time to-morrow 
night ? ” 

44 Shut up with thy croaking, Scotty,” was the reply. 
“ A joke with you is like getting an earthquake off your 
chest. I’ll do my duty whatever comes.” 

44 If ye don’t I’ll stick a bayonet into you,” Jock re¬ 
torted. 

“ I expect you will, if you are not too far behind me. 
I know your sort, you liairy-legged porridge-swallower; 
first man up, when there’s nowt to do but shout—that's 
your sort. I wish Cockney were here ; he is worth twenty 
chaps like you when it comes to a square stand-up fight. 
l’U wring tliat little beggar’s neck when I get my hands 
on him-” 

A heavy step sounded outside and both men started up 
and grabbed their firelocks. Someone stumbled along the 
dark passage near by and a muttered exclamation was 
heal'd. The next minute Pulwar Khan strode within the 
little circle of the firelight.. He was carrying a prone 
figure in his strong arms. 7 

“ By gum i ” said Jim Oldroyd. 44 It’s Cockney Joe— 
knocked out—poor old Joe—pour something down his 
throat. Lay him there. Pulwar, and turn his face to the 
fire. He's been leaving a rough time by the look of him.” 

Pulwar Khan laid the insensible figure of Cockney Joe 
beside the fire and the three men stared down upon the 
battered body of the unfortunate little man. A rough 
bandage, through which blood was oozing, was bound 
around his head, and one arm himg down as though it 
were brokon. His face was white and pinched. 

44 Where did you get him, Pulwar ? ” inquired Jock, 
touching the body with gentle fingers. 

“ I have carried him from tlie Old Sarai on the great 
Road. He was lying in the garden, and I stumbled over 
him. He could not speak, but I picked him up so that 
you might bury him if he is dead, and help him if he is 
not--” 

“ Dead or alive, Pulwar, you’re a good ’un. Pour in 
more of the spirit, Jock. Will you have a lick yourself. 
Pulwar ? ” 

“ I am a true believer,” said Pulwar, though be 
looked with longing eyes at the flask. 

When Pulwar Khan had left the temple, Jock and Old- 
rovd set to work to revive their comrade. His heart* was 
beating faintly, and soon, under the combined stimulation 
of a vigorous rubbing and judicious doses from the flask, 
the little man began to show signs of returning conscious¬ 
ness. In about an hour’s time he opened his eyes. 

“ Where am I ? ” wore his first words, as he tried to 
sit up. 

44 You are in the bosom of your family, Joey, my boy. 
Home again after wandering on a foreign shore. This is 
pappa, and I’m your dearest mother.” 

Oldroyd’s idea of a cheery welcome was of a somewhat 
clumsy character but it brought a wan smile to the face 
of Cockney Joe. He did not seem to understand, yet the 
tone of Oldroyd’s voice was like familiar music to him. 

“ Joe’s a bit dotty.” said Jock Campbell, after a long 
pause, during which Joe was picking aimlessly at a frayed 


Afghan sash which was around his waist, and smiling in 
a vacant, stupid way. 

“ That rap on the head has mushed him up a bit.” 

. 44 Call this a rap ! ” Oldroyd replied, lifting up the soiled 
bandage and exposing the scalp. 44 By gum, the roofs 
knocked in; there’s a dent here that would send anyone 
off the hooks. Looks like a ifiusket butt. Poor little 
Joe, I wish I’d been with him when he got this ! ” 

He replaced the bandage carefully, and, in order to 
make the little man more comfortable, drew him nearer 
to himself and passed his arm around his waist. Instantly 
Joe seemed to receive new life. His hand went down to 
his sash as he tried to grab a weapon. 

44 Keep off,” he growled, although his voice quavered 
away into a whisper at the end. 44 Keep off or I’ll spit 
ye. What I’ve nearly died to get I’ll keep. Get away, 
you dirty thieves-” 

44 It’s all right, Joey ; don’t you know me ? I’m Jim— 
good old Jim Oldroyd, and this is Jock Campbell—you 
remember—your old mate, Campbell.” 

Joe chuckled and gazed about him with eyes that did 
not seem able to take anything in. Then he began to 
croon out the words of some song, which the name 
44 Campbell ” had evidently brought to his mind. 

“ Here’s a health to gallant Campbell, to Raglan and to Brown, 

And all those gallant Frenchmen who shared that day’s 
renown. 

When on the heights of Alma the British camion roar. 

On the twentieth of September in eighteen-fifty-four.” 

“ Forward, the Highlanders—go at them, my boys, 
hurrah—My eye ! it’s a long way down, and the river 
looks nasty—thetn vultures look like sparrows—softly, 
pal, the beggars on the hills are watching you, get behind the 
rock—that’s a horse, or I’m a fool—not that I can make 
it out clearly—and that black thing there is a saddle—- 
shoot again, you blackguards, shoot and waste your am¬ 
munition—it will take a clever man to hit Cockney Joe-” 

“He’s dotty, Jock,” said Oldroyd. 

44 Let him be, he’ll soon get clear again.” 

Joe resumed his muttering and his comrades watched 
him carefully, for his disjointed words soon began to have 
meaning for them and they followed his wandering thoughts 
with eager interest when he began to detail incidents which 
pointed to a very successful issue to his mysterious journey. 

Heavy firing now shook the walls of the temple. A 
battery of siege guns had opened somewhere near the 
Mori bastion, and a constant roar began to make the night 
air vibrate with sinister tremblings. The momentous 
events of the I4th of September were beginning long 
before daybreak. The firing seemed to have a steadying 
effect upon the wandering faculties of Cockney Joe. For 
a time he lay quietly, but when he spoke again his voice, 
though weak, was evidently that of a man whose senses 
had returned. 

44 Is that you, Jim t Jock, my boy, how goes it ? ” 

“Fine, Joey, fine. We are both here and you are safe 
with us.” 

44 Thank God l Am I in Delhi ? ” 

44 Outside it; but you’ll be inside to-morrow if all goes 
well. The assault will be made this morning.” 

“ I pulled it off, boys; I knew I was not mistaken. 
When I heard John Nicholson tell Mr. Trevone that old 
Pulwar Khan had got the casket and that there was nothing 
in it but bazaar jewellery, I knew old Bill Gaunt had made 
. it right somehow; and then Mr. Trevone asked who sold 
it to Pulwar, and he said an English soldier who slipped 
up the Pass and was murdered on the way down.” 

“ When was this ? ” interrupted Jock, now wide-awake 
with curiosity. 

44 One day in the tent when I was standing on guard 
outside. They spoke out loud and I could hear everything. 
Then Mr. Trevone up and said that one day when he was 
going up to Mahmud Khan’s village an English soldier, who 
came running across the plains, asked him if he would take 
care of a package which was a kind of little keepsake for 
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the chap’s mother. Mr. Trevone said ‘certainly’ and 
put the package into the flaps of his saddle and forgot all 
about it. 4 Where is it now ? ’ says Nicholson. ‘ I had 
it on Black Star, my horse wliich was killed that day in 
Pulwar Khan’s Pass when we was waiting for your Honour,’ 
says Mr. Trevone. He goes on to say that the horse tum¬ 
bled over a precipice and was lying far down about two 
hundred feet above the river. 4 Ha ! ’ says Nicholson. 
4 Perhaps the jewels are lying down there ; so that’s the 
end of that business.’ ‘No,’ says I to myself, ‘it's the 
beginning, and Cbckney Joe is going to have a shv at the 

coker-nut.’ And l did-” 

He Jay back exhausted and a shudder shook his frame. 
44 Why didn’t you tell us ? ” growled Jim Oldroyd. . 

“ One was enough, Jim, throe would spoil it. I changed 
my rupees into bank-notes, sold the little beauties we 
picked up at Pulwar Khan’s, sewed the crispies into my 
belt, got a few days’ sick leave and asked to be sent to a 
hili hospital. No one suspected, so 
after a few weeks i slipped away from 
the hospital to rejoin my lot and made 

trades for the mountains-” 

“ And did you get ’em, Joe ? ” was 
the breathless inquiry. 

44 Look here,” said Joe. He tried 
to get to his clothing under the sash, 
but was too weak. Jock’s eager fingers 
helped hirn, and presently the eyes of 
the men were gladdened by the sight 
of the priceless jewels which had caused 
so much anxiety and discord. The 
beautiful diamonds shone like stars in 
the glow’ of the firelight. 

44 If we can keep ’em we are made 
men for life. Is it share and share 
alike, Joe ? ” said Jock Campbell. 

44 Are we partners ? ” 

44 That depends ; yon shall have one 
share and Jim sltail have another, and 
we'll toss for who has Bill Gaunt’s.” 


out from the powerful batteries around the doomed capital. 
Crouching beside a wall not far from the Kashmir Gate 
was Hawthorne, the bugler of the 52 nd Regiment, whose 
duty it was to sound the advance wlien the sappers had 
blown the Gate in. He stood calmly, unmoved by the 
flying bullets and bursting shell, and presently, after the 
awful roar of the heavy explosions, the clear notes of his 
bugle resounded and the gallant fellows rushed at the 
tottering, massive Gates. They passed through, and, under 
a withering fire, which came from all quarters, fought 
their way through the Chandni Chauk and on to the little 
English Church. 

Here their progress was stayed. Nicholson, like a lion, 
full of fierce strength and courage, was in the front, and 
his fiery impetuosity led him wherever the conflict was 
raging most furiously. He seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for amidst a tempest of flying bullets he passed un¬ 
scathed. Fighting on either side of him were Brian 

Trevone and Mahmud Khan, while 

_ a few yards behind Pulwar Khan, 

] followed 

pt 111- 


r a score of Khuttuks, 
swept like a wild beast upon the 
enemy. 

For several hours the battle raged. 
The Sepoys, rendered desperate by the 
importance of the struggle and by the 
knowledge that - the day was one of 
supreme crisis, fought with rare 
courage, their overwhelming numbers 
bringing fresh confidence as they re¬ 
alised that, after all, their opponents 
were comparatively a mere handful. 
At length the tide of British success 
appeared to have reached its highest 
point and to be receding. Farther 
penetration into the city from the side 
of the Kashmir Gate seemed to be 
hopeless, and the ramparts towards 
the West had not been won. Brian 
Trevone was cut. and bleeding from 
many wounds, when Nicholson, his 
face blazing with heat and excitement, 
turned to him. 

44 Has Major Jacob with the 1 st 
Fusiliers got a footing upon the ram¬ 
parts yet ? ” he said. 

44 I can see the British colours flying above the bastion 
near the Kabul Gate, sir.” 

44 Follow’ me, then, to the Gate. Jaeob has gallant men 
with him, and he is not the man to be kept back. We 
must clear the ramparts and make a way for the fourth 
column to enter the city by the Lahore Gate. Ha, Pulwar 
Khan, this is a great day and the end is not yet* Are you 
ready for more difficult w ork ? ” 

44 Lead on. Sahib Nikkulseyn, I follow* ; tills is work for 
a man,” grunted the chief, as he took a firmer grip of his 
sword. 

44 He’s a daisy, is old Pulwar,” grinned Jock Campbell, 
who, with reddened bayonet and smoke-begrimed face, was 
a few yards behind. ‘‘Follow’ him, Jim; he’s only a 
Khuttuk, but he’s got the right stuff in him.” 

44 I’ll dog him like his shadow so long as he keeps near 
the General,” said Jim. 44 No harm shall come to John 
Nicholson if I can stand between him and tliQ danger, but 
I reckon the game is pretty w’ell up for to-day. The 
Pandies are too many for us and these infernal lanes and 
streets give them too good a chance at us. They can 
shoot us down like partridges.” 

John Nicholson was now hurrying westward in the 
direction of the strongly-held Burn Bastion, which wfts 
packed with rebels and defended by the cross-fire of heavy 
guns. He rushed through the Kabul Gate, and found 
himself in the lane which ho had been in on the previous 
night. If he could force his way past the Burn Bastion 
and clear a path to the Lahore Gate the entrance of tlio 
fourth column would be assured, and victory would prob- 


COINS AND THEIR STORIES. 

XXXVI!.—The medal shown is (lie 
Seal of South Australia, struck in the 
rei«n of NVilllam IV. In it is depleted 
liritannia jilvinjx to the natives the tools 
of agriculture. and pointing to the 
developing prosperity of the country. 
The kangaroo, shown at the bottom 
of the design, is, of course, the emblem 
of Australia. 


Meanwhile, in the narrow’ street just 
inside the Kabul Gate of Delhi, a tall, 
dark man, dressed in Indian garb, was 
chatting with several Sepoys in a 
sheltered doorway. 

44 More guns liave been brought up, my brothers,” the 
tall man was whispering. “ The Faranghi swine are medi¬ 
tating a heavy’ attack for the morr~>w. Be 'very, and if 
anything stirH, report at once. The safety of Delhi Is in 
our hands. Let no man sleep to-night. You may go 
now.” * 

44 We,watch between here and the Lahore Gate, brother,” 
was the reply, as the Sepoys moved off, “ and you may 
depend upon our vigilance.” 

Tlie tall Indian watched them until they w’ere lost in 
the darkness. He walked cautiously along the lane and 
lay down in a nook. 

44 He said that I was to remember the house between 
the Kabul and Lahore Gates,” the man muttered to him¬ 
self. “ I will lead the attack from the brushwood of the 
Kudsia Bagh before the Kashmir Gate, so I am not likely 
to come this way. He ought to have warned me of the 
dangers of the Kashmir Gate. This is a comfortable little 
shelter. Some poor fellow’ may be glad of it to-morrow.” 

He peered through the gloom and, after a watch of 
about an hour, seemed to have obtained all the information 
he needed. He retraced his steps to a quiet part of the 
wall, unhooked a thin, strong rope which he had concealed, 
and in a few r minutes was secreted in the ditch at the foot 
of the wall. Walking with rapid but noiseless footfalls, 
he soon encountered an English sentry, gave a password 
and entered the attacking zone. It was John Nicholson, 
who, with supreme hardihood, had been making final 
investigations in the besieged city. 

A little before daybreak an inferno of destruction broke 
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ably follow It was a fearful risk, but he was prepared to 
take it. 

Major Jacob had fallen, but the 1 st Fusiliers were in 
the best of spirits and more determined than ever, burn¬ 
ing as they were to avenge the death of their gallant chief. 
Captain Graydon was leading them. Nicholson, closely 
followed by Brian Trevone, Mahmud Khan, Pulwar Khan, 
Jock Campbell and Jim Oldrovd, dashed up the lane. As 
usual he had outstripped the men who were to develop 
the attack, and this time there was good cause for delay, 
for the lane was swept with continuous showers of rifle 
bullets and grape. Pulwar Khan strove to get in front 
of Nicholson, but found himself more than outpaced by 
the undaunted leader. 

Turning his back upon the bastion and cheering on the 
Fusiliers, Nicholson suddenly staggered and seemed about 
to fall. Brian Trevone caught him, and at that moment 
Pulwar Khan crashed to the earth with a bullet through 
his brain. He fell at Nicholson’s feet. Trevone saw that 
Nicholson was severely wounded, blood was gathering 
upon his lips and he breathed with difficulty. A bullet 
had entered his back and penetrated the lung. Dragging 
him into a little recess, Trevone laid his chief down in the 
shelter. Nicholson recognised it as the place where he 
had lain the night before. 

“ Ah, Brian, my boy,” he gasped, “ the Brahmin was 
right, after all. I am between the Kabul and the Lahore 
Gates, and there is another gate before me which, by God’s 
grace, I must go through. Do not stay with me ; England 
has need of every man to-day who can fight. Go 
with the Fusiliers—we must open the way for the 
column.” 

The tears rained down Brian's cheeks ; he stopped and 
kissed Nicholson’s hand, and hastened forward with the 
Fusiliers. 

Jock Campbell, choking down the wild anger which 
possessed him, knelt for a moment by the General's side 
and tried to remember a prayer. 

“ Come on, Jim,” he shouted when he rose. “ The 
Pandies shall pay for this life or I’m no Scot ! ” 

“ Stop a minute, Jock; I must see that the General is 
all right.” 

“ Get forward, my man ; I shall win 
through yet if you open the Lahore Gate,” 
whispered Nicholson, as he raised his hand 
for Oldroyd to kiss. “ Victory will heal my 
wound better than any physician can. I am 
in God’s hand ; all will be well.” 

Grasping his firelock, Jim Oldroyd cleared 
the tears from his eyes and went forward 
after his dauntless comrade. 

Some Indian stretcher-bearers picked up 
the dyin£ General and bore him to a more 
sheltered spot, and later carried him towards 
the Kashmir Gate. Here they left him in a 
covered dhoolie, some said because they 
wished to join in the looting which had 
already begun. Later, a mounted officer, 
galloping through the Gate, was attracted 
by the sight of a wounded man lying in the 


dhoolie. With the kindness of heart which always dis¬ 
tinguished him, the officer dismounted and recognised John. 
Nicholson. It was Captain Roberts. 

“ I am dying,” said the white-faced sufferer, as he smiled, 
up at the young soldier. “ There is no chance for me. I 
am done.” 

Roberts obtained assistance, and General Nicholson was 
carried to the hospital, where, side by side with his brother 
Charles, who also had been severely wounded, he lay until 
he was removed to a small bungalow. Nine days later 
Death came to give him release. He died without a murmur 
of complaint, submissive to God’s will; and when the whole 
world was ringing with the great news of the taking of 
Delhi, the man who had done so much to bring it about 
was lying in the quiet sleep which God gives when He sends 
His messenger to summon the trusting soul to the life 
which is Life indeed. 

Two months later Brian Trevone, Mahmud Khan, 
Jock Campbell, Jim Oldroyd and Cockney Joe stood 
beside some piled-up rocks at the entrance of a great Pass 
in the mountains beyond Peshawar. These rocks marked 
the spot where all that was left of Pulwar Khan was 
reposing. The Khuttuks had taken the body and buried 
it at the mouth of the Pass, and the Englishmen had come 
to pay their last respects at the tomb. 

As they stood beside their horses two imposing-looking 
Brahmins, attended by a company of furtive, treacherous- 
looking Hindus, came noiselessly down the Pass. They 
glanced carelessly at the rough tomb and then bent their 
gaze upon Brian Trevone and his followers. Cockney Joe 
felt himself going cold as the piercing eyes of the principal 
Brahmin rested upon him. Slowly his gaze fell upon 
Jock Campbell and Jim Oldroyd, and as they returned his 
looks with something very like contemptuous loathing, 
the Brahmin smiled meaningly and turned on his heel. 

“ My eye ! ” muttered Coykney Joe half-an-hour later, 
“ I wonder how i*nuch that snake knows. I felt the stones 
in my belt getting hot. I say, Jock, that Brahmin 
chap has got us marked. We’ll never get out of India 
alive. What do you say ? ” • 

“It'll take more than him to get anything out of me,” 
grinned Jock. “ I come from a country 
where they know how to hold on to precious 
things.” 

“All the same, boys,” Remarked Jim 
Oldroyd, “ India’s a strange place, and a 
chap never knows what’s going on in tho 
minds of some of the folk. Yon Brahmin 
knows more than he is likely to talk about, 
and if looks are anything to go by, he knows 
something about the jewels, and, mark my 
words, he’ll try to get them before we say 
good-bye to India.” 

“ Let him do what he likes,” said Cockney 
Joe. “ We’re English, and what we have 
we’ll hold, but I expect he’ll give us a 
lively time before we finish with them.” 

And, as it happened. Cockney Joe was 
not far wrong in his forecast. 

The End. 



THE KASHMIR GATE. 


Nearly—A Failure. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


F AITH flew away and hid herself behind a broken word ! 
Hope grew so sadly-spirited her voice was barely 
heard. 

Then Love came up the valley with a singing like a bird ! 

Said Faith, “ I’ve lost belief in him ! I deemed him staunch 
and true.” 

Said Hope, “ How can I trust the boy, as once I used to do ? ” 
But Love declared, “ You’re wrong ! You’re wrong ! I know 
him through and through ! ” 


I know he broke his promise— but I know he won't again / 

I know Hope saw those stumbling feet all muddy with earth- 
stain ! 

“ But I — I'll gladly champion him , my chum y along Trial-lane / ” 

And, half ashamed, Faith hurried bock once more, and took 
her place 

Beside the climber who had failed : and Hope with gentler 
grace 

Smiled on the soul—whom Charity had helped to win the race l 
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Next month the first number of the Now Volume—Vol. 
XUV.—will appear, and, of course, this month all you fellows 
wiW bo wanting to know what preparations 
WHEN THE for aro being made. In this column, 

NEW VOLUME so early as this, I cannot tell you all that 

BEGINS. I should like to say about tlio coining 

volume. The “ B.O.P.” has to go to press 
a considerable time in advance at this period 
of the year ; however, the full programme will 
bo found on the little leaflet which is enclosed 
with the October number. And when you read 
that notice I shall have no fear of what your 
verdict will be. For one thing, I have borno 
in mind tho criticisms and suggestions of the 
many readers who wroto mo in regard to the 
recent “ Favourite Serial ” competition. 

Already I am securing some splendid stories 
which I know will please my host of readers. 

In other directions I shall hope to effect some 
improvements in the paper. The “ * B.O.P.* 

Stamp Corner ” will be continued, as it has 
proved so welcome a feature, and every en¬ 
deavour will be made to give the latest issues 
as near to publication as possible. At the 
same time, 1 have to remember that coin- 
collecting is a very popular hobby with boys. 

I gauge this from tho correspondence columns, 
where coin queries aro greatly in evidence. In 
the New Volume, therefore, I purpose giving 
special space to coins and coin-collecting, and 
this department will be placed in the hands 
of a well-known expert. That other popular 
hobby, photography, will also receive special 
attention, so that the field of boyish pursuits will bo pretty 
well covered, I think. In tho “ Boy’s Own Field Club ” pages 
“ Rambler ” will follow up his series of notes on Pigeons and 
Rabbits with some interesting talks about Cavies, or Guinea- 
pigs. And every month the Field Club will offer useful season¬ 
able advice to the thousands of boys who follow its course through¬ 
out the year. 

There, that ought to convince you thnt Vol XLIV. of the 
‘ B.O.P.” is going to be more up-to-date than ever and that it is 
nost certainly out to boat all records. I know I say this kind 


of thing every year, but I say it in all seriousness, because I 
never think of letting the “ B.O.P. ” stand still. With every- 
coming year there is always some fresh note to strike, always 
some fresh means to devise by which the previous volume can 
be bettered. 

* * * 

And now. a word as to the new serials. 
First of all, thero will be a thrilling adventure- 
story by Major Charles 
Gilson, whose “ Wizard* 
King ” and “ Lost City ” 
stories added many hun¬ 
dreds of admirers to his 
list. The great majority of fellows who- 
wrote mo the other month, on this question 
of serials, plumped for a new adventure- 
tale from Major Gilson. I got into touch 
with him at once, therefore, but it is too 
early yet to make any definite announcement. 
Ho has promised to write a serial, and ho¬ 
llas promised to make it a “ thriller.” For 
the title and other details you must refer 
to the “ programme ” included in this- 
number. All I know about it at the moment 
of writing is that Major Gilson has one or 
two new characters in mind from whom lio- 
expects great things. We may see, perhaps,, 
another Captain Crouch or Mr. Wang. Another 
adventure story which will be eagerly awaited 
by “ B.O.P.”-ites will be “ In the Realm op 
the Arctic PoprY,* r by Raymond Raife. 
In this stirring and imaginative romance 
tho author of ” The Sheik’s White Slave ” lias gone to the great- 
ice-wastes of the Far North for the sotting of his story. Away 
up there, where the foot of a white man has seldom if ever trod,- 
there grows the flower known as tho Arctic Poppy, and it is to 
secure specimens of this rarity that an expedition is formed.. 
The young hero of Mr. Raifo’s story journeys north on the quest, 
and many weird, exciting experiences does he go through in 
the accomplishment of his task. Incidentally, the reader will 
learn much that is new concerning the strange nomad tribes* 
of Eskimo that frequent those wild, ice-bound regions. The 
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story, by the way. will be illustrated by Mr. Arthur Twidle. 
For school stories, which no self-respecting boy’s paper should 
be without, I have two splendid yarns from the pens of Richard 
Bird and Harold Avery. Mr. Bird’s serial is entitled “ The 
Red Flag,” and it is a racy story of the doings at a large public 
school where an element of unrest has mode itself manifest. 
I have read the story right through and have enjoyed it im¬ 
mensely. You fellows can rely on this as a top-hole school yarn. 
It will be illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitwell. The 
second school serial will be 
Mr. Avery’s l * A Fifth- 
Form Mystery.” This, 
too, is a jolly, quickly- 
moving story, with a thread 
of mystery rynning through 
it that cannot fail to attract' 
the reader. 

Of two other serials which I 
shall hope to use (if paper and 
printing conditions allow !) 
one will be, “ The .Secret 
of Canute’s Island,” 
dv G. Godfray Sellick, a 
writer who is known to 
“ B.O.P.” readers as the 
author of several capital 
historical short stories. 

What the “ secret ” of 
Canute’s Island is I must 
not tell you, of course ; but 
you will find it particularly 
baffling when you try to 
elucidate it. A number of 
queer and terrible things 
the youthful hero, Dick Cooper, has a hard row to hoe before 
he sees villainy unmasked and the cause of right triumphant. 
I think “ The Secret of Canute's Island ” is the strongest story 
that Mr. Sellick has written, and. after reading it, 1 can see 
“ B.O.P.”-ites clamouring for another similar stirring story from 
his pen. The other serial with an historical setting has been 
written by E. Charles Vivian, a popular B.O.P.” author. It 
deals with the Jacobite rebellion, but on lines very different to 
the usual “ Prince Charlie ” story. This yarn has a freshness 
and vigour about it that has greatly taken my fancy. 1 feel 
sure that it, too, will prove a real favourite with readers. 

^So much, then, for the serials. In addition to these I have 
secured a number of really first-rate short stories—adventure, 
school life, historical, etc.—that are as good as any we have 
had. Altogether, Vol. XL1V. will be exceptionally strong 
on the side of fiction. 

* * * 



THE EMPIRE ANNUAL 
FOR BOYS 

{Published at the “ B.O.P." Office, 
price 0 G net.) 

happen upon the island, arid 


With the November number -the first part of the New Volume 
—will be presented a splendid large coloured 
THE *' B.O.P.” plate depicting the Crests of the British 

COLOURED Army.” This plate will be one of several 

PLATES. which will figure in Vol. XLIV., and all of 

which will be eagerly sought after by readers. 
They will include a plate of ” The 'Varsity Blues,” one showing 
4 * British Birds of Prey,” and two plates of “ Curiosities of 
Nature.” Others are in preparation. To all readers I say, 
place your orders early# for the numbers containing these lino 
coloured plates or you may be disappointed afterwards by finding 
that they have gone out of print. 

* * * 

7 

Binding-coses for Vol. XLIII. of the ” B.O.P.,” as illustrated 
on the previous page, can now be obtained from the publishers 
at a charge of 3s. net (3s. 6d. post free). 
HAVE YOU GOT All you fellows who have kept your monthly 
YOUR BINDING- parts and want to bind them up should 
CASE YET? place an order with a bookseller and instruct 

him to get one of these cases. The publishers 
of the “ B.O.P.,” as we have frequently stated, do not them¬ 
selves undertake the work of binding. 


And now, in conclusion, just a word about the “ Empire 
Annuals ” for boys and ,:irls, of which the covers are here shown. 
The new volumes for 1921 are bigger and brighter than their 
predecessors, as there have been several changes in size and in 
type. In their new dress the Annuals should prove even more 
popular. Among the numerous authors who have contributed 
to their pages may be mentioned : Alfred Colbeck ; Basset t 
Digby, F.R.G.S. ; G. Godfray .Sellick; L. B. Thoburn-Clarke ; 
E. Charles Vivian ; Raymond Raife ; Alfred Judd ; John Lea ; 
H. E. D. Pocock ; Florence Bone ; Alice Massie ; Ethel Talbot : 
George A. Wade ; M. C. Ramsay, and D. A. Pocock ; many of 
whom, of course, are well-known “ B.O.P.” contributors. The 
coloured plates and full-page pictures in black-and-white are 
excellently reproduced and go far to make these volumes the 
finest gift-gooks of their kind. They are issued at 6s. 6d. net 
each. B.O.P.”-ites and their sisters should place the “ Empire 
Annmls ” on their list at once, and remember them when tlio 
present-giving season comes round. 

A. L. H. 

* * * 


An English Boy. 



HEEKS of a ruddy hue. 

Eyes glancing bright and true, 
Open and fearless mien. 

Telling thoughts pure and clean— 
Champions legendary. 

Facing foes doughtily. 

Never more bold than he— 

An English boy. 



THE EMPIRE ANNUAL 


FOR GIRLS. 

(Published at the “ B.O /».” Office, 
price Gi6 net .» 


Fleet-footed as the deer, 
Unhenrd the name of fear. 
Loving the wood and wild. 
Knowing no ill or guile— 
Birds of the forest free. 
Carolling merrily, 

Never’ more blithe than 
he— 

An English hoy. 

Bounding in joyous life, 
Rendy in manly strife. 
Whole-hearted in the race. 
Self-seeking not a trace— 
Greeks for their crown 
of bay 

Ne’er strove more eagerly. 
Never more keen thun 
he— 

An English boy. 

Scorning the mean and low. 
Generous to friend and foe. 
Careless of hurt or pain. 
Jealous for honour’s name— 
Knights in high chivalry. 
Riding victoriously. 
Never more proud than 
he— 

An English boy ! 
Helen Lawrence. 


THE “B.O.P.’ LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

mHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
^ itsformiag a band of union between renders of the “ B.O .P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so 
many years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in 
life. For those who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of broorhes for cap or coat, watch- 
chain pendants, and tie pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post 
free. Applications for membership and for badges should be 
addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
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SPORT IN THE DEEP. 

The Dojger Bank Tennis Club members strongly protest against any increase in the number of submarines, as being dangerous to their nets. 


Bolter’s Blue Braces. 

A Humorous School Story. 

By HILDA F. MOORE. 


B OLTER had an aunt who’s awfully fond of him. 
She must be. to go by the presents he gets from 
her, although he’d rather she didn’t. He wouldn't 
have minded if she’d bpflieyecT in sending the dibs 
instead of so much “ in kir>i.” For instance, on this 
occasion of his birthday she’d sent him a pair of blue braces, 
embroidered by herself, so she said in an accompanying 
letter, which she hoped he would enjoy as much as she 
had done working on a pattern of pink and white forget 
me-nots. 

As a matter of fact. Bolter was about on his beam ends 
as regarded braces, as the pair he was wearing had been 
mended several times with string, and he’d“"had to shift 
the buckles a good bit because the elastic had got so fright¬ 
fully poor ; but all the same, his feelings of gratitude for 
having a new pair sent him were not great by long chalks. 

Anyhow, as they’d come, Bolter didn’t take long testing 
'em. They fitted a treat and he put the old ones on his 
locker, whereupon Sadler grabbed hold of them. 

“ If you’ve done with these, Bolter,” he said, “ I’d 
thank you for them. I want some buckles for a thing I’m 
making.” (Sadler always was making something or other— 
nobody ever knew, or saw, what, but it didn’t matter how 
rubbishy anything was, he’d always make out there was 
some good use for it, and his pockets looked as if they 
buffered from perpetual toothache.) 

“ No, you can’t have them,” said Bolter firmly ; “ I 
wouldn’t dream of getting rid of a giod old pal like those 
braces. Besides—yon don’t know—il any accident happened 


to these where should I be for another pair if you’d chopped 
them up for the sake of the buckles ? ” 

“ Oh, all right,” said Sadler, “ I onl\ r thought you might 
not be wanting them again. After all, you can only wear 
one pair of braces at a time.” 

“ And not that, pretty often,” exclaimed Sykes, who never 
misses a chance to put in his oar ; “ I know a good many 
people who’ve never worn braces in their lives.” 

44 Who doesn’t know ’em, too, you fathead? ” said Sadler. 
44 I suppose you mean natives and women ? ” 

44 W rong,” returned 'Svkes, triumphantly. “ I mean the 
wearers of the kilt. Those braces do suit you, Bolter. 1 
suppose your aunt selected them to match the colour of 
your eyes ? ” 

44 No, my nose,” mumbled Bolter, who was carefully 
sticking his old braces, well rolled up, into his locker. 

Anyhow, I don’t reckon there w&s one of us in the derm, 
that afternoon who would have seen anything in or about 
those rather pretty braces to make an adventure over, but 
it jolly well came, as you’ll see. 

Bolter calculated to a nicety just about how’ much they’d 
cost—-although, as he said, he hadn’t bought a pair for 
ages (but he needn’t have told us that, seeing that we 
w ere so well acquainted with the sight of his old ones !)- - 
and wished his aunt had sent him the money instead ot 
the braces, as he could have bought a much cheaper pair, 
and then had a decent bit of change for his pocket as well. 

“ Well, there’s one thing about it,” said Sykes, “ you've 
got what you did want, and you wouldn’t have been much 
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better off if you’d had the brass, for you'd never have bought 
a pair of braces on your own.” 

Which was true enough. And Bolter didn’t mourn any 
more, but had a friendly scrap with Sykes for being so 
critically truthful. 

After they’d rested from this exertion—and it was a 
piping hot afternoon, too—Sykes said : “ D’ye know. 

Bolter, there’s something about those braces that’s very 
mysterious. If you look, there’s a rum sort of design in 
those flowers up the side like a queer Egyptian scroll thing I 
once saw. You take ’em off, and I’ll show you.” 

Sykes looked as solemn as an owl as he said this, and 
for once in a way he fairly sucked us in. He spun a fine 
yam to Bolter about the peculiarity of the flowers, some 
had white hearts and some yellow—and he said this meant 
that the wearer of the braces and anybody connected with 
them would, from henceforth, lead a very adventurous 
life. 

This got frightfully interesting, and as most of us were 
fixed up ready for cricket, we crowded round to hear Sykes 
yarning. 

“Your first decision,” said he, “comes through your 
swinging the braces three times round your head, and then 
letting them drop over your left shoulder, and the initial 
they make is the first thing that's likely to happen to you 
since receiving them.” 

Bolter, you may depend upon it, couldn’t resist this. 
He’s given to funny little superstitions like mascots, and 
that sort of thing, so he collared hold of the braces just 
there as he stood, with his back to the window, twirled 
them merrily round his head three times and then let go. 

Of course they flew straight out, through the open 
window. 

“Well, of all the fatheads!” exclaimed Sykes. “Here's 
a pretty go—they’ve landed on one of the Head’s best 
flower borders, too.” 

We craned our heads out to have a good look, and found 
what he said was right . In a border of scarlet geraniums, 
like a blue worm that had wandered there to take a rest, 
we saw the wriggles of the braces. 

Then we looked at each other with just about the same 
interrogation point in our eyes. How ? Yes, that was 
the mb. 

We were three storeys up, and this was a part of the 
Head’s private garden. A pretty go if he came along and 
discovered the braces before we could send for them ; and 
the only way (other than climbing down after them) to 
get to the garden was through the Head’s house. 

“ The safest way would be to go and knock and explain 
that Bolter’s accidentally chucked his best pair of braces 
through the window, and as he can’t get off to cricket 
practice without ’em, as his cricket belt’s worn out and 
no one possesses a spare one to lend him, could they be 
fetched by the caller ? ” put in Brown. 

“ Yes, and who’s going to do that on a half day with, 
most likely, callers there-” 

“ Ah,” said Sykes, looking round suddenly, “ they do 
have some callers Wednesday afternoons sometimes, don’t 
they ? It wouldn’t matter a bit if they had one or two 
more. I’ve got an idea,” He slapped his knee enthusias¬ 
tically and gave a chuckle of joy. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ who’s going to volunteer to 
come with me about recovering those braces ? ” 

Naturally we all said we would excepting Sadler, who’s 
rather on the over-cautious side and never properly enjoys 
anything in consequence. 

“ I only want two, really,” said Sykes, “ and as I hate 
disappointing anybody we’ll do it in the right way.” He 
tore some leaves from a dilapidated old pocket-book, 
numbered them all, with the exception of two. Then he 
folded them up, dropped them into an ancient top-hat 
brought forward by Trimmer, stirred them well up, and 
said:— 

“ Now, you see, gentlemen, that there’s a paper for each 
enclosed. They’re all numbered but two, and the fellows— 
I mean gentlemen—who draw the two unnumbered papers 


are the two who come with me. I’m not drawing,.because 
I go in any case.” 

There was quite a spice of excitement in shutting your 
eyes and diving yo r hand into the hat, then, at a given 
signal from Sykes, unfolding the paper to see what luck 
you’d struck. 

I drew one blank, Bolter the other. 

“ Well, that’s settled it,” said Sykes, “ and no one cart 
growse about its not being a fair choice, because you -all 
had the same chance. Now all you lot trot off to cricket 
practice, and if anyone asks you where we are you can. 
truthfully say we’ve gone out. Perhaps we shall be in a 
' position to tell you how we got the braces back when you 
come in for tea.” 

He wouldn’t say another word, so they cleared off and, 
although Sadler came back twice for something he’d for¬ 
gotten, Sykes was only talking to us by the window, so- 
his curiosity was nipped in the bud. 

“ Now then,” said Sykes, when we were right sure the 
coast was clear, “ I suppose neither of you ever had an 
older brother who was a medical student ? ” 

We admitted we hadn’t, but remarked, at the same time,, 
that we didn’t see what that had to do with the matter in 
hand. 

“ That’s just what it has to do with,” promptly replied 
Sykes; “ because I have. And before he went off on a 
Medical Mission to Africa he made me a present of a few 
little things which I’ve always kept stowed away at the 
bottom of my box in case I wanted ’em at any time.” 

He pulled out his box from the side of his locker and 
flung the lid back. 

After raking it over for a minute or so, out upon his bed 
he tumbled some funny, different-coloured, very creased- 
looking articles of clothing—and then Bolter and I knew 
what he meant to do about the “ callers.” 

We were to get into these togs and call ! 

“ What, dressed up as women ! ” exclaimed Bolter, 

“ I’m shot if I’m going to. Why, I’d never be able to walk 
in a skirt.” 

“ Oh, yes, you would,” said Sykes so soothingly that you 
could see Bolter beginning to believe in the idea right 
away. 

As for me, well, I liked it—it would be one of the best 
bits of sport we’d had for ages—and it was something 
worth while finding out whether we could carry the bold 
venture through without being found out. 

We looked a pretty queer lot by the time we were 
rigged up—the best of it was the skirts and things were 
made to fit long-legged people, so they fitted Sykes and me 
a treat, but Bolter had to be pinned up rather much and, as 
we hadn’t any safety pins, we used as many ordinary ones, 
as we could lay hands on, and finished the effect by tying a 
piece of string round, which made him look as if he’d taken 
to a bustle. When his cape was roun<i him, though, it gave 
a sort of finishing touch, as he looked like a fat little old 
woman altogether. 

We all wore bonnets with black falls, or veils or what¬ 
ever they’re called, and how on earth women can endure 
’em day in and day out, I’m blest if we knew, for of all the 
hot stuffy things, specially on a roasting summer’s day like 
this, these were the limit. 

After we’d finished tricking ourselves up we had a bit of 
practice walking up and down in the skirts, and while we 
did this, we adopted Our own particular styles of speaking, 
and laughed so much over doing it that we made ourselves 
ache. 

Sykes managed to acquire a falsetto that would have 
deceived anybody. It was soft but penetrating, and when 
he said :— 

“ And now that we’ve called may we be permitted to 
look over your baautiful garden, dear Doctor ? ” I thought 
Bolter and I should have split. 

We agreed that he should do the most talking, as he 
was able to keep his voice production up to a jolly good 
level. 

'“There's one thing about these beastly hot veils,” 
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chuckled Bolter, adjusting his carefully, after blowing his 
nose with the blast of a trumpet (I mean, of course, that 
he used a hanky, but it sounded like that), “ and that is 
that we can grin behind them without being too much 
seen/’ 

Now, my dear sisters,” remarked Sykes, “ we must be 
going, to call on the dear Doctor and see about retrieving 
those braces.” 

We didn't meet a creature on the way round to the 
Head's house, anti we managed our skirts O.K. I think 
this put more confidence into Sykes than anything else, 
tmd, when a maid answered our modest ring, and he said 
in his beautifully soft falsetto :—Is Doctor Graham at 
home ? ” She replied “ Yes, what name, please?” 

The Misses Robinson,” he said, and wo were ushered 
in, he stepped along looking a jolly sight more cool 
than I was feeling—and I know old Bolter, if he'd had 
half a chance would have turned and fled. 

The maid didn't seem two seconds gone before wo heard 
the Head’s deep voice, and, as the door opened, Sykes, 
who'd taken a seat near, got up. 

" Good-afternoon, Doctor Graham,” his soft falsetto a 
teeny bit wobbly in the start oft, but gaining firmness as 
he went on ; 44 my sisters and I are staying in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and as we have heard so much about the beauties 
w>f your garden we ventured to call, in passing, to ask if 
we might have a look at it.” 

The Head peaked his eyebrows, and there was a 
comical look in his eyes behind the pince-nez as he politely 
looked at the three old frumps before him. 

My dear Madam,” he replied with firm heartiness, 44 I 
should be only too delighted. Will you please come this 
way ? ” 

Bolter very nearly gasped out loud at his ready acquies¬ 
cence to Sykes' request, but, luckily, just managed to keep 
it in. 

Sykes was right primed up over the success of the thing - 
you could tell that by his voice, and the way he walked 
along down through the garden beside the Head, talking 
all the time, made Bolter and me, who were bringing up 
the rear, admire him more than we’d ever done-be fore. 

The getting of the braces was about the smartest piece of 
work I'd ever accomplished, when we reached that part of 
the* garden. 

I think we each quietly heaved a sigh of relief that they 
were still there we hadn't had our journey here for nothing. 

The Head and Sykes, with Bolter, had paused with 
their backs to the scarlet geranium border to look at some 
rose trees which the Head was mentioning about in 
names well away over the “ Misses Robinson’s ” heads ; 
and when he’d finished, the 


expressed, over afternoon tea, and he kept his decision 
like a rock. 

Evidently Mr. Graham realised that the old frump’s 
firmness wasn’t put on at all, and very shortly after we 
went off, Sykes thanking the Head profusely for 
his “ inestimable kindness to myself and my sisters which 
we shall never forget.” 

The success of the affair made us all feel frightfully 
chirpy, and when we were well clear of the house and out 
in the road, Sykes suggested going on to the Playing 
Fields to see the “ dear boys practising cricket.” 

We were all feeling more or less grilled—and Bolter, if 
anything, a bit more than we were with his bunchy clothes, 
but we were perfectly willing to go and do a bit more 
mystifying while we were in the rig and feeling in the trim 
for it, so off we went. 

Sykes aired his falsetto quite a good bit at the entrance 
to the field, and, although some of the fellows came round 
a bit they kept their distance, and only sniggered on the 
quiet, ov er some of Sykes’s most fat-headed remarks. 

According to him the last time he’d seen cricket played 
was when his grandfather played for Yorkshire in a “ top 
hat,” and he wore a new crinoline for the occasion. 

We cleared off, still leaving them wondering from where 
on earth we’d drifted, before practice finished, and we just 
longed for a favourable opportunity to slip indoors without 
being seen. 

It was the roughest luck that we should have run straight 
into the Head as he crossed the Quad. 

He pulled up, so did we, feeling hotter than we’d done 
at all. 

“ Ah, the Misses Robinson,” he said in the quiet kind 
of tone that made us break out into a sort of prickly heat. 
“ I’m sure you have spent quite an enjoyable afternoon ; 
and, as you are evidently thinking of making a more ex¬ 
tensive stay in the neighbourhood, perhaps you would 
extend it to my study at 9.30 to-morrow morning.” 

A good bit of the starch went out of Sykes at this—but 
it went completely out as the Head, with a little 
humorous gleam behind his glasses, said :— 

“ And, perhaps, Sykes, on any further occasion you 
might deem it advisable to practise the cultivation of a 
new voice, a little more quietly, if it is necessary to acquire 
one in a room situated so near the goal to which you aspire.” 

44 This is the end of a perfect day,” groaned Bolter, as 
we tottered upstairs a few seconds after with our skirts 
held well above our knees, to ensure our balance and 
preserve us from blundering on oirr noses ; 44 but,” cheering 
up, 44 whatever we get for it—we did get what we went for— 
and there’s some satisfaction in that.” 

44 It’s always the unexpected 


other 4 ‘ Miss Robinson ” was 
listening too, her heart not 
quite so much in her mouth, 
but the blue braces well 
stowed away in a pocket. 

Sykes kept the business 
going well, even when he was 
introduced to Mrs. Graham, 
and Bolter bleated out a few 
quite decent responses to the 
Head while Sykes was 
refusing her kind imitation 
to stay to tea. 

44 Such a very hot day for 
walking, and I’m sure you and 
your sisters must be tired.” 
went on Mrs. Graham, who's 
no end pretty and has the 
joiliest smile ; k ‘ won't you 
stay and have a cup ? ” 

But Sykes was right de¬ 
cided that the 44 Misses Robin¬ 
son” weren’t going to be 
dropped into the soup of dis¬ 
covery, if it could be so 



CONSCIENCE AWAKENED. 
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that happens, anyhow,” re¬ 
marked Sykes, mopping his 
scarlet face ; “ matter of fact, 
when we set off on the busi¬ 
ness, I didn’t reckon we 
should succeed, . in getting 
those wretched braces, any 
more than 1 reckoned we 
should go tumbling into the 
Head on our way back. 
In nnv case, he makes a 
better actor than we do. I 
should newer have guessed, 
from his manner, that he 
knew who wo were when we 
called—and I was thinking 
I was so jolly clover too— 
ouch ! ”—with a snort of dis¬ 
gust, 

“ Well, we’re in for it in 
the morning,” I said, ” we do 
know that much,” 

But the funniest thing was 
that we didn’t get it ! 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
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“Whales seem to be such good beasts, and have such kind 
brown eyes—nothing of the fish in them.” 

That is a delightful little passage, taken from a wonderful 
book, written by one who knows ignore of what is really worth 
knowing about whales than doos probably anyone else. No 
boy or man who loves natural history, and the sea and adventure, 
and the freedom of the Arctic, should miss reading the volume 
I refer to. It is called “ Modern Whaling and Bear Hunting,’* 
is written by W. G. Burn Murdoch, F.R.S.G.S., who has also 
furnished most of the one hundred 
and ten drawings and photographs 
with which it is illustrated, and it 
is published by Messrs. Seeley, 

Sendee & Co., Ltd. 

Now, popularly speaking, there 
is always this to be said about 
whales, that few people are quite 
certain what they ore like. From 
our reading, we know that there 
are several kinds of whales. And 
we are aware of the appearance 
of whales as presented in pictures. 

But as to which whale is which, 
we aro most of us persistently in 
doubt. 

At the end of this excellent 
work on “ Modern Whaling,” there 
is a plate that shows the “ Varie¬ 
ties of Whales.” And when I saw 
that plate, I quite made up my 
mind that, for the sake of the 
information that it conveys, all 
our B.O.F.C. members ought to 
see it too. So I ain advising you 
to make a point of reading the 
book, if possible. And for the 
benefit of those who cannot manage 

to do so, I have requested the publishers’ permission to make 
a drawing from the plate. That consent they have readily 
given, and here is the very interesting reproduction. 

With the plate, Mr. Burn Murdoch provides the following 
notes :— 

“ 1. Greenland Right Whale, Balnena Mysticetus, up to 
sixty feet in length, generally found near Arctic ice. The smaller 
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whalebone whale of the Atlantic and Southern oceans is some¬ 
what similar in shape ; it runs to fifty feet ; shows tail as it 
dives ; but has no fin on back. It is called the Nordcapper, 
or Biscayenais and Australia. 

“ 2. The Sperm or Cachalot, Phyaetcr Macrocephalus. A 
toothed whale, fifty to sixty feet; shows tail when it dives; 
sometimes breaches, that is, leaps several times in succession 
as it travels ; blast low and projected forward. 

“ 3. Seihvale, Balaenoptera Borealis, forty to fifty feet; 
blast about ten feet ; does not usually lift tail out of water 
before final dive ; has fin on back, is therefore a ‘ finner.’ 

“ 4. Fin Whale, Balaenoptera Mus'mIus, up to seventy-five 
feet. The Blue whale, Balaenoptera Sibbaldii , is similar, with 
smaller fin on back ; both make blasts about ten feet. The 
Blue whale in Southern Seas has 
been killed up to one hundred and 
ten feet.” 

That tells us a good deal within 
a minimum of space. And with the 
aid of the drawing, we ought now to 
be able to identify whales at sight. 
Elsewhere in the book, though, 
the author exceeds the above- 
mentioned limit of size for whales, 
for he tolls us that the modem 
whale, otherwise the “Finner,” 
may measure up to one hundred 
and twenty feet. It is, indeed, the 
largest animal that exists in this 
world, or that has ever existed. For 
the full-sized Finner whale is longer 
than the prehistoric Piplodocus. 

“ Whales seem to be such good 
beasts.” I must say that I much 
like that phrase. And did you 
know that some varieties of whales 
stand by each other in distress ? 
The author tells us :— 

“ When you get fast to one of 
these * Killer * whales, the others 
hang round till their companion 
is quite dead, much as Sperm whales 
do. and some try to help their harpooned friend to freedom by 
giving him a shoulder on eithtu' side. Bottle-nosod whales do 
the same.” 

I am glad to have read this book, and am pleased to be able 
to call the attention of our young naturalists to it. For the 
fact is evident that 44 leviathan ” is a more delightful fellow 
than he looks in his pictures, or than we had expected 
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THE * BOY'S OWN" RABBITRY. 

-CHINCHILLA. 


The real Chinchilla is nearly extinct, hunted almost to the 
point of extermination for the sake of its tine fur. In pluce 
of the Chinchilla, however, we have now the Chinchilla rabbit, 
said to have originated in Serbia some time before the war, 
and supplying an exquisite pelt far more lovely than could be 



44 El Dorado.” Chinchilla Buck. 

* 

attained by dyeing. This is a surpassingly beautiful rabbit, 
having a coat of ashen grey, tipper! with black, its fur so soft 
and thick that besides being delightful to look upon it is most 
pleasing to handle. A Chinchilla rabbit charms at sight. 

Naturally enough, in writing about what fs in this country 
practically a new variety of rabbit, 1 am unable to set down 
such hard and fast statements as with regard to other breeds. 
At present there is not a big supply of Chinchillas in England, 
but a Chinchilla specialist club is reported to he in course of 
formation, and without doubt the breed is hound to soon go 
ahead fast. Therefore, to any enterprising boy who has the 
hardihood to progress early with the pioneers who are pledger! 
to the advancement of the new variety, I can well recommend 
the Chinchilla fancy. I should not, though, advise an absolute 
novice to take up this most engaging breed. The rabbit itself 
makes a desirable pet. its pelt is an accepted article of commerce; 
but until we know absolutely whether the Chinchilla has any 
little peculiarities of its own we shall be safer to leave its adop¬ 
tion to those fellows who, having previously kept rabbits, the 
better understand them. For the hoy fancier already equipped 
with some experience as such, Chinchillas are in every way a 
proper and possibly a paying possession. 

It is interesting to note that at ten weeks old the young 
Chinchilla rabbits are just the size of real Chinchillas that have 
reached the stage at which their fur is most valuable, and 
that at first when expert furriers were shown the pelts they 
failed to recognise them as being those of rabbits. For certain 
reasons it is very possible that the skins of three-months-old 
Chinchillas will be those that are most saleable in the fur market. 

Our photograph is of ( hinchilla buck “ El Dorado,” owned 
by the well-known specialist breeder of Chinchillas, snow-white 
Beverens, etc., Mrs. H. Lacy-Hulbert, of Morden Grange, 
Mitcham. Surrey. I am sorry to add that, just as this goes to 
press, Mrs. Lacy-Hulbert writes mo to say that ** El Dorado 
has been killed by a stoat. 


XIV.—HAVANA. 

The Havana is another breed having fur so richly coloured 
and of such fine quality as to command a high price in the pelt 
market. This rabbit seems to have been int roduced into England 
about twelve years ago, the first Havanas seen here having 
been imported from Holland. They at once attracted much 
attention by reason of the quality and the colour of their 
fur, for they were chocolate-coloured rabbits, with red eyes. 

. In this connection I may well quote one or two useful notes 
as to Utility rabbits that are afforded by the pamphlet publica¬ 
tions issued by the Fur Board, which latter is a Co-operative 
body founded by the Beveren Club. 

44 A good Utility rabbit is a rabbit which has a valuable pelt, 
as well as good table qualities. A bad Utility rabbit is one 


which has fur fit only to be made into felt, and which has poor 
table qualities. 

44 Nobody should keep bad Utility rabbits. If they pay at all, 
they pay very little. Everybody should keep good Utility rabbits. 
They consume no more food and need no more attention than 
bad ones, aud, if managed judiciously, they pay very well 
indeed. 

“ The best fur breeds are hardy and not subject to diseases. 
If the rabbits are properly looked after little need be feared 
in this direction. But care should be taken not to feed green¬ 
stuff or hay made from greenstuff which has been recently run 
over either by other rabbits or dogs, or greenstuff w r ith frost 
on it. 

“ Small quantities of linseed cake are useful for rabbits which 
do not appear to be making good headway or that require a 
more nourishing diet. All sudden changes of diet should be 
done gradually. Consequently, when buying stock always 
inquire what the rabbits have been fed on.” 

Fur of all kinds is in enormous demand. Wild fur-hearing 
animals are often captured under circumstances of great cruelty. 
If on that ground alone, the rearing of rabbits for their fur is 
greatly to be encouraged. Any boy who is interested in the 
raising of rabbits to that end will be well advised to write to 
The Secretary, The Fur Board, Westlands, Burstow, Horley, 
Surrey, for copies of the valuable literature that is published 
by the Board. 

The main colours of the beautiful Havana breed are chocolate, 
blue, and white. 

♦ * * 



A very large proportion of our Field Club members make it 
an invariable practice to w'car the ” Kestrel ” badge of the 
B.O.F.C. when on their rambles. There are others w r ho, though 
equally keen in the pursuit of nature study, do not wear the 
badge" And sometimes, as 1 know, a discussion is raised as to 
which course is preferable. 

Well, logically enough, every member must be a law unto 
himself. There is no obligation in the matter. But when I 
personally am consulted as to the subject, I decide emphatically 
for the wearing of the badge. And that for several reasons. 

Wandering about the countryside there seem alw’ays to be a 
certain number of irresponsible youths who really do not quite 
know why they find themselves there. Probably they would be 
nature students did they know' the way how. But as it is, they 
roam aimlessly here and there, and, having no visible motive 
for being where they are, it can hardly be wondered at that they 
are sometimes regarded as being mere trespassers, which is a 
most undesirable aspersion to have cast upon one. 

Now', when we are rambling in the country, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to decide whether one is or is not committing a 
trespass. We may trespass quite unknowingly. “ What are 
you doing here ? ” inquires someone in authority. We answer 
truthfully that we are there simply for the purposes of nature 
study, that w*e are doing no more than observe the beasts and 
the birds, the insects and the plants. The inquirer, though, haa 
nothing else than our word for the fact. And undoubtedly our 
position is immensely strengthened if, by the exhibition of our 



[Photo bn permission of " Fur and Feather'* Idle. 

* little Brown Jug of Laleham.” 

Prize-winning Havana doe. 
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at some of its* meetings, “ a few birds are staged and freely 
criticised point by point by all present, for the education 
of the younger members.” Our illustration reproduces a 
picture which the Club has produced of a “ thoroughly up-to- 
date and most typical Show Homer,” and (says the Secre¬ 
tary), “the boys may safely try to rear one as good.” 

The chief points are the head and beak. Looked at from the 
side, the head should form a quite even and unbroken curve 
from the back of the skull to the point of the beak. Surmounted 
by a small, tine wattle, the beak should be stout and compact. 

In colours, there are Blue and Black Chequers, Blues, Silvers, 
and Dun and Red Chequers. Also Mealies, Creams, Yellow 
and Silver Chequers and Silver Duns. Pieds are of any colour, 
with odd white feathers, and not a few of them are good class 
birds. The eye should be white. 

Supposing you intend to make a start with Show Homers, and 
that you propose to let them out for a fly on such days as are 
suitable. Then you should buy young birds of about two months 
old, for, when given their liberty, these are pretty certain to return 
to your loft after enjoying a spell of freedom. If, on the contrary, 
the birds that you acquire are old ones, well, as likely as not 
they will at the first opportunity either return to their former 
homes or get lost while in search of them. 

All fanciers should carefully note that when letting pigeons 
out for the first time, the birds should never be driven to take 
wing. Don’t clap your hands, wave your arms, shout, or other¬ 
wise endeavour to frighten them into the air. Always let them 
take their time, and go just when they want to, and not before 


A SNAKE STORY, 


Here is a little item of interest from a Tasmanian render, 
Arnold Phillips. Writing of the snakes in his island, he says :— 
” A boy was left alone on a farm in the bush. Running about 
bare-footed, he was bitten on the big toe by a snake. Ho 
lacerated the part and tried to suck out the poison, but could 
not got his toe into his mouth. In this extremity he covered 
his too with cream and let a calf, which was in the yard, suck it, 
A calf usually sucks very strongly and this one was no exception. 
It drew out the poison from the boy’s toe and saved his life. The 
calf was ill for several days, but got better at last. This true story 
shows the resource of those who live a lonely life in the bush.” 


Owing to the necessity for going to press considerably in 
advance with the last issue of this volume (the October 
number!, the Prize Award for the July Competition will b£ 
held over until the November number—the first part of the 
New Volume, 


THE “BOY'S OWN” PIGEON LOFT. 

XIV.-THE SHOW HOMER. 


This fine bird is at the present time one of the 
most popular of all pigeons, and good specimens 
sell very readily and for high prices. It is a hardy 
pigeon and thrives equally well in town or country. 
But plenty of exercise it must have, for which reason 
freedom or open flights are necessary for it. 

Any serious boy pigeon-fancier who has the 
proper accommodation will be well advised in 
taking up this breed. The Southern Counties Show 
Homer Club makes special efforts to interest, 
help, and instruct younger fanciers in the breeding 
of this variety, and its Hon. Sec. (Mr. H. J.Heppei, 
91, Effra Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19) tells me that 


A Pair of Tame Owls. 


B.O.P.” reader, F. C. Tuck. Ilfracombo, 


These two-year-old birds are the pets of a 


who sends ns the Dhotograph, 
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Queries and Answers 

G. RoneBB and J. BAILEY.—Write the “Exchange and Mart" Office 
for a list, of their handbooks on Taxidermy. Carnage, of Holtoni, 
publishes a small book on the subject of Ventriloquism. 

Fam if.r,—O nly the better known breeds of pigeons and those which boys 
ran be recommended to keep arc included in our ** ’Box's Own Pigeon 
Loft ” series. Of minor varieties then* are very many kinds, a h w <:i 
which may be enumerated. There are tin* Uoolce ami the Mookcc, the 
Swiss, Lowtan, Nhcrajee, Brander, Frizzled. Frillhack, Swift, Mane, 
Mahomet, Chinese Dewlap, Ire, Suahian, starling. Saxon, Hyacinth, and 
I-aee. Though these may sound strange by name to those unacquainted 
with the pigeon fancy, many of them arc breeds that have been known in 
this country for as long as perhaps two hundred years. 

C ivy.--E ar labels, indicating the class and pen number of the exhibit, are 
sometimes used for tlie identification of rabbits and cavies at shows. 
They arc gummed on the animal’s ear before it is sent to the .show, and 
are useful in preventing mistakes. 

T*'NV Limpkin.— It has been said that “ the hands arc the very soul of riding, 
just as expression is the soul of music.’’ Your bands must never be idle 
whilst the pony is moving: they must be light, linn and always n-fixe. 
I><> not pull at the reins, but keep a firm grip on them all the while, so 
that your steed is conscious of your command of him. 

F. L. S.—We would not advise you to take home more than a pair of Ureat 
Diving Beetles--on<* of each sex- if you intend to keep these hecths in 
your a<|t>arium, as they are very pugnach us and will tr> to make a meal 
of each other. Keep your captures separately in tin hexes, and remember 
to place in the latter some of the pond weed. 

T. Parker.--W e hope to deal with cavies in the next volume. Pedigree 
youngsters are fairly expensive, hut they art* worth purchasing if-you 
wish to breed good stock. Look out for the articles in the Field Club 
fuiges. 

M.P. —It is pleasing to hear that you found the *' Boy’s Own Babbitry ’’ 
notes so useful. The English Babbit is sometimes called the ” Butterfly 
Smut ’’ because of the mark on its nose which somewhat resembles tin; 
two wings of a butterfly. 

F. Perrin.—I t is very necessjiry to know’ how to handle a pigeon properly. 
T)k i bin! should Is* approached gently, and “imply picked up with a quick 
movement of tin* right hand, passing it into the left with th^ head towards 
the Ilf tie Anger and the thumb across tin* wings, which will prevent The 
Bird from onening tliein. Its legs should le ls*tueen the first and second 
fingers. While held in this jx>sitioii the bird is unable to move and ran 
l** examined with ease. Be careful not to startle any of the birds in the 
loft while catching one. 

Jon VXY.—Insert- pests, such as fleas and lice, are a great bane to dogs. The 
only way to keep them at i>ay is to carefully clean and groom your pet. 
A good “ dog soap ’’ should lie used for washing the animal, and the kennel 
should be well serubl>ed and washed with lime. As you seem to know 
very little about the management of dogs you had better get a hook on 
the subject and study it well. 

Jack Manning.—T he British “ringed” snake can be distinguished by the 
yellow transverse marking close behind the head, bordered by a black 
patch. However, this yellow “collar” will often disappear in adult 
female sjjerimens. The maximum length of the ringed snake is about 
three feet; very rarely one ineusuring four feet ami over is found. On 
first capturing and keeping this snake you must oxjiect to And it very 
restless, averse to taking food, and ready to seize the first opportunity 
to escape. When it settles dow’n to its new conditions it will become 
an interesting pet. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPHOF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 
own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other-papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not 
exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear tlie sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
he entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to ” Rambler,” c o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouvcric Street, London, E.C.4. 

List of Prizes for selection:—C ameras. magnifying-glnsscs, 

'■olkctincr-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
pres-cs, fountain-pens, iiocket-knives. pocket-coin passes, insect-cases, 
butterfly-nets, stamp albums, and handsome volume 4 *. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows : “If successful, 1 should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 




WHAT TO DOf OCTOBER. 

I. -Which go oi later? Try to observe whether the 
migrating swallow or the house rmvtin lingers longer 
with u*. The martin is shorter than the swallow, with 
a less forked tail, and white throat and under tail. 

JI.—As some birds depart from our* snores, others 
arrive from abroad. Amongst the migrants now due, 
and for which watchers max he on the alert, are tlie 
redwing, fieldfare and brumbling ; the latter much 
commoner in tlie north. 

III. —The chaffinch is a resident, taking no holidays 
abroad. It is a sociable bird in winter, and the hens in 
particular often now collect into considerable flocks and 
spend the time together till early spring. See if you can 
happen upon one of these •• schools” as they are called. 

IV. —While' watching a chaffinch do not fail to note 
that it-both runs and hops when feeding on the ground. 

V. —-In autumn and winter, too, that fine bird the 
wood-pigeon or ring dove is gregarious, and now is a 
good time to observe it. Note the loud clappings of 
its wings as the bird flies off when alarmed. 

VI. —Remark also that the term ring-dove is hardly 
correct ; there is a white patch on each side of the neck, 
but not a complete ring. 

VII. —This is the best time for pupa-digging. 

VIII. —The best trees to dig under are poplar, willow, 
oak, birch and elm. 

IX. —Do not dig where trunks and roots are ivy- 
covered, for there no pup® will be found. 

X. —Don’t dig when the ground is very wet. 

XI. —But do examine blades of grass near to the 
trunks of trees, for the pupae of butterflies are sometimes 
suspended on these for the winter. 




Our Open Column and Note Book. 


A HANDY MATCH-BOX CABINET. 

Those who go in for trout-fishing, 
collecting stamps, gardening, etc., will 
find the little cabinet, made with match¬ 
boxes at no cost, as illustrated below, very 
handy indeed. It is splendid for storing 
the various trout and salmon flies, which 
are the joy of the hoy who goes in for 
the gentle art. It is no less useful to 
the stamp-collector for his stamps or 
the gardener for certain of his seeds. If 
a little label is pasted on, as shown 
in the sketch, the name of the flies, 
stamps or seeds can be written 
thereon. 

You must collect nine match¬ 
boxes. Theso, of course, must all 
be of the same make. You will 
require, too, a nice piece of wood 
for the stand, some brass bend- 
over paper clips (nine), some stout 
brown paper and a pot of good 
gum. First of all, the stand must 
be shaped. It is impossible to give 
dimensions, because that depends on 
the kind of match-box used. The 
size varies slightly, you know. How¬ 
ever, the illustration will readily 
show how to measure for the size 
of t he stand. J ust group the match¬ 
boxes together, and there you are. 

The stand completed, the next 
thing to do is to group the nine 
match-boxos on it. Then hold these 
in position by gumming a couple of 
strips down either side and under 
the stand. Now cut out a piece of 
brown paper as shown in the inset 
at the bottom of the sketch. The 
size of this, too, must be determined 
by the size of match-box used. 

When you have the paper cut 
out, gum it very thickly on one 
side and place the part marked X 
on top of the match-boxes. Then 
stick the flaps B B down the sides 
and under the bottom of the stand. 

You will see that you must allow 
plenty of paper in the flap B to pass well 
under the cabinet. When B B are stuck 
down you must do the same with A. 
Then you are ready for the finishing 
details. Stick a strip of paper right- 
round the cabinet as it now is, having 
the join underneath so that it will not 
show. You can now put a paper-fastener 
in each little drawer, as shown, and 
stick the labels on. 

Painting can be don 3 to t*3te. And if 
the rounded front of the stand is varnished> 
ob, better still, polished, the cabinet will 
have quite a handsome appearance. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that if you glue thickly all the edges of 


and hefty enough to be used, and are 
taken out into the lagoon to be trained. 

A line is fastened to the ring that has 
now become part of the tail, and when a 
tortoise or a turtle is sighted the remora 
is carefully put overboard into the water, 
and great care is taken not to let it stick 
itself to the side of the canoe or dugout. 
The line is cast loose, and the sucking- 
fish shoots like an arrow' from a bow to 
the nearest floating object, namely, the 
turtle or the tortoise, to which it at. 
once attaches itself, and then it is 
drawn with its prey towards the 
boat. 

If the remora, is too timid for 
this treatment, it is thrown into 
the water as useless. But if it 
sticks fast to its prey it soon be¬ 
comes bold enough to keep its grip 
until lifted into the canoe, where it 
is taken off its prey by means of a 
quick twist sideways. It is then 
returned to its pen in the water, 
and fed. 

The sucking-fish soon learns 
what is required of it, and on the 
coasts of Madagascar it is trained 
to catch even small sharks. This 
is possible through the extra¬ 
ordinary strength with which the 
remora sticks fast to its prey. It 
cannot be shaken off, and fastens 
itself closer and tighter than any 
shell-fish. The only way of loosen¬ 
ing its hold is to draw it off side¬ 
ways and very quickly. 

To-day, the natives on the 
coasts of South America, East 
Africa, and of North and North- 
East- Australia put the remora to 
great use, the Australian black- 
fellows capturing great numbers 
of turtles by means of it. Very 
useful do they all find tlie fish that 
fish for fish. 

N. T. 

* * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER, 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 14. 

Position : Black men on 1, 3, 0, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, 20. White men on 15, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31, 32. White to move 
and win: 19—16, 12—19, 15—10, C—15, 
27—24, 20—27, 32—7, 3—10, 18—4, 
10—14, 4—8, 1—5, 22—18, 14—23, and 
White wins by capturing the man on 23. 
Won in play by the American expert, 
Charles Hefter. 

* * * 

Yet do thy work, it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day; 

And, if denied the victor’s meed, 

Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 


FISH THAT FISH FOR FISH 

That there are fish that fish for fish seems 
hardly believable. Yet it is one of the 
oldest ways of catching fish, and in many 
parts of the world it gives not only fine 
sport but brings good catches. In warm 
waters all over the w’orld the remora, or 
large sucking-fish, i6 found, and this is 
the fish that is trained to catch'other fish. 

It is shaped like an eel, but lias an 
extraordinary big head, over which hangs 


A MATCH-BOX CABINET 
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a skin like a bag. When the sucking-fish 
catches its prey, it then gathers the mouth 
of the bag on its head like a purse-net, 
and holds the captured fish so tightly that 
it will not let go till drawn up out of the 
water. Centuries ago the early voyagers 
to the West Indies told of the natives 
using the remora to catch fish, and turtles 
and tortoises, and in the Bay of Honduras 
the natives do the same to this day. 

They catch some young remoras, and a 
ring of bone is let into the tail of each 
sucking-fish ; they are then kept in a 
pen under water. Every day they are 
fed by the same person very sparingly on 
scraps of meat and fish, till those remoras 
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Kovice. —It will be better to varnish, not stain, the carving. 
Use artist’s copal, which you can obtain at an artist’s 
colour shop. After applying the varnish, put the carving 
aside in a cupboard, away from dust. 

T. Hobbs. —You are making the mistake that many young 
fellows fall into. Do not attempt to practise with such 
heavy dumbbells and clubs. Light ones will be much 
better. If too great a strain is imposed upon the arms the 
exercises will not be beneficial. 

Stamp Collector. — It is a Russian, 1915, 15K, red-brown, 
issued in consequence of a dearth of silver coins, and made 
legal currency. The inscription on the back signifies that 
they “ possess the same right and circulation as silver 
coins.” The set of 3, namely, 10K., 15K., and 20K., 
catalogued at 1#. 3 d. But this specimen is so dirty that 

it is worth nothing to a collector. It should be kept, 
though, as a curiosity. 

E- J. S. J. (Toronto).— Thanks for your little sketch. It is a 
humorous idea, but the drawing is not up to our standard. 
If you intend to cultivate your gift in this direction % take 
a course of lessons at an art school. 

A. B. Gilroy.—1. Charles the First shilling, worth two shillings. 

2. George the Third Maundy threepence of 1763, worth 
sixpence. 

J. H. Thornton. —The usual card-counter, of which we have 
had dozens sent to us, made in Birmingham at five shillings 
a gross. 

J. Vernon.— You can have it identified free of charge at the 
Coin Department of the British Museum. Take it there 
and you w r iil get the answer in two minutes. 

Sassenach. —No ; “ gomerhawk ” is not a true Irish word. It 
appears to be a blundering combination of the Irish “ gom- 
mach ” and “ omadhaun,” each of which means senseless, 
idiotic. Remember the old English term “ gommeral,” for 
a fool. 

F. L. P. —We cannot give addresses of correspondents or con¬ 
tributors. Send a letter to be forwarded to the gentleman 
in question. 

W. Burton.— You might send the list to Spink & Son, 17, 
Piccadilly, London, W.l, for them to tell you what ordinary 
specimens are worth, but copy it carefully, as it contains a 
few errors, due to your not making out your informant’s 
handwriting. The value depends so much on the state of 
preservation that any purchaser would want to see them 
before paying for them. 

B. Barney. —It is a case for a doctor; we should not care to 
.advise you. The trouble can be easil^gQ^jif^i^ifl^N|'''' 

■ rltirV f rv n f t 


A. B. C. — 1 . There were no penny copper coins of George the 
Second. 2. The cartw’heel so often mentioned in this 
column, worth sixpence. 3. Current Greek coin, worth a 
penny. 4. Nova Scotia penny of 1840, worth sixpence. 
5. Current Dutch coin worth a halfpenny. All the current 
values are stated on the coins. 

Scotty. The Johnstons W'ere not a Highland clan, but a border 
clan. Their crest was the flying spur. No, there is not a 
Johnston tartan. 

M. Hickson. —The reason your query was not. answered in our 
columns is because the information w'as given in another 
Correspondence paragraph only a few months ago. If you 
and other readers would follow this page more closely it 
w r ould save some time and postage. We cannot repeat 
answers, as the pressure on space is so great. 

E. H. P. Ford. — 1 . French, w r orth a halfpenny. 2. Franc of 
1800, w’orth eighteenpence. 3. Current Argentine, worth a 
halfpenny. 4. George the Third halfpenny, worth four- 
pence. 5. An advertising medal. 6. A copper token. 
7. A memorial medal. There were no copper pennies until 
1797, and no coins, except the Maundy, between sixpence 
and a lialfp?nny, which arrangement was so inconvenient 
that tradesmen issued tokens, as they were called, these 
being really promises to pay the sum on demand. 

Growing Boy. —Keep up the morning cold tub, now that you 
have started it, and have gone in for it so regularly. It 
will strengthen you immensely. Rub down well afterwards. 

Frank Ford. —It is not always possible to tell the age of a tree 
by counting the rings that are show'll, as in a transverse 
section, though each ring is generally the product of a year’s 
growth. In the case of the tree you mention, you are 
probably right in your calculation. 

Rob Roy. —The story of the MacGregors’ motto, ** E’en do 
and spair nocht,” is as follows. When the King of Scot¬ 
land (in the twelfth century) was hunting one day, he was 
fiercely attacked by a wild boar. Sir Malcolm MacGregor 
asked permission to despatch the creature. “ E’en do and 
spair nocht,” said the King. The knight thereupon seized 
an oak sapling and killed the boar. To commemorate this 
deed the king allowed the MacGregors to use the above 
motto with an oak tree fo? crest. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P. 

4. Bouvkrie Street, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ Correspondence .” As space is limited, only those queries that are 
general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents are 

th«_^_ B.O.P.” going_to_jjrcss_sotnr>rhn* ... 
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BUCKED 1 


First Arctic Explorer ( horrified .):—“ Here, man, what on earth are you doing ? " 

SECOND Ditto (reckle**ly ):—“Just wanning my hands with what was to have been 
our ro-inorrow’s dinner, old ehap. Now that we’ve speared a seal we can surely afford t 

to be a bit extravagant with our provisions! ” - t 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 

A collier who had suddenly become rich through the deatli 
of bis uncle, bought a motor-car, and also hired a chauffeur to 
d ice it. One day, while driving through a busy town, he became 
so annoyed at the chauffeur putting out his hand at every 
crossing that ho turned to him and said : 

“ Get on wi’ thee w ork ; I’ll tell llm when .it’s raining.” 

* • * 

VAGUE. 

Oldest inhabitant to villager : “ An’ how be your son getting 
on ? ” 

“ Oh, fine, thanks, Garge.” 

44 1 be right glad to hear that. An’ where be ’e now ? ” 

“ \V“11, 1 can’t rightly mind if ’e be gone to Gibraltar in the 
Jupiter or to Jupiter in the Gibraltar , but it be some o’ they 
foreign part 9.” 

* * * 

THEIR AI.IBI. 

Tom and Bill were late for school and were called to account 
for it. 44 What made you late, Bill ? ” asked the teacher. 

“ Please, sir, I was dreaming I was going to California and I 



I p-to-datk Diver:—“I t used to l>e the Pirate’s Sunken 
Treasure, now It’s a bed of Cultured Pearl Oysters.” 


thought the school-bell was the steamboat I was going on,'*’ 
exclaimed BiL\ 

44 You did, eh ! ” said the teacher. 4 ‘ And now, sir (turning 
to the second boy), what have you to say for yourself ? ” 

” Please, sir, I—I was just waiting to seo Tom off.” 

* * * 

HOW MUCH? 

The inquisitive traveller saw an Irishman on a river bank, 
and watched him hauling up water. 44 How long have you 
done this ? ” asked the traveller. 

“ Tin years, sor.” 

“ And how many bucketfuls do you carry off in a day ? ” 

“ Tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“ Dear, dear ! Now, how’ much water would you say you 
had carried since you started ? ” 

“ All the water ye don’t see there now, sor.” 

* * * 

“ What’s the matter, Harry ? You’ro lookin’ worried. ’ 

‘‘ Work—nothing but w r ork from mornin’ till night ! ” 

44 ’Ow long have you been at it ? ” 

“I begin to-morrow.” v 

* * * 

“ Can any little bov,” nsk.^d the new teacher, “ tell me the 
difference between a lake and an ocean ? ” 

44 I can,” replied a small scholar who had seemingly had ex¬ 
perience in both ; 4 * lakes are nicer to swallow when you fall in.” 

* * * 

The dcctor’s small son was entertaining a friend in his father's 
back parlour, and they were looking with awed admiration at the 
articulated skeleton in the closet. 

“ Where did he get it ? ” asked the small guest in a whisper. 

44 Oh, lie’s had it a long time. 1 guess, maybe, that's his first 
patient ! ” said the medico’s young hopeful. 


MONTHLY FUNNY SIOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best shoit Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not he original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories lor this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of c^ch month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as f.nal. 

Address The Editor, ” Boy’s Own Paper.” 4, Bcuverie Street. London, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard ” Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s competition is Derrick G. 
Sofio, 97, Grosvenor Avenue, Carshalton, for the ptoryetto 
entitled “ The Finishing Touch.” 
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